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Abbotsiu'Ry,  early  flowers  from,  127 

Aberdeen,  a  botanic  garden  for,  250 

Abnormal  Cattleja  Trianjei,plumosa, 
94 

Abutilon  insigne,  229 

Acama  glabra,  28 

Aerenas,  45 

Acanthosonchus  spinosus,  28 

Aceras  Bolleana,  365 

Acidanthera  tubulosa,  318 

Acokanthera  spectabilis,  293 

Acrophjllum  venosum,  31b' 

Adaptation,  the  origin  of  species  by, 
152 

-Esculus  Hippocastauum,  22S 

Agriculture  iu  Aberdeen  University,  25 

Albuca  prolifera,  396 

Allotments,  at  Eynsford,  128  ;  in  the 
county  of  Surrey,  26 

Aloe  concinna.  226  ;  A.  Schweinfiuthi. 
197 

Alpine  garden,  the,  28,  50,  89,  111, 
170,  283,  322 

Alsine  juniperina,  28 

Alstrbmerias,  205,  220,  237, 244  ;  as  pot 
plants,  187 

Amateur  gardeners,  216 

America,  Potatos  in,  142 

American  Cowslips,  new  varieties  of, 
317 

American  Notes,  31,  52,  95,  202,  326 

Amonium  hemisphorieum,  312 

Analysis,  ash,  and  the  manuriug  of 
plants,  322 

Androsace  lanuginosa,  112 

Anemone  blanda  atro-ccerulea,  140  ; 
A.  fulgens  and  A.  hortensis,  sowing 
seeds  of,  356 ;  A.  japonica  Queen 
Charlotte,   234  ;  A.  rubra,  28 

Angr;ecum  leonis,  306 

Annuals,  spriug-flowering,  pot,  299 

Anoiganthus  breviflorus,  79 

Anthracite  coal  burnt  in  grates,  12 

Antigua,  the  Sugar-cane  industry  iu, 
371 

Antirrhinum  glutinosum,  28 

Apiary,  the,  55,  183,  215,  279,  311, 
343,  377 

Apogamy,  and  the  development  of 
sporangia  upon  Fern  prothalli,  201 

Apple,  a  twin,  174  ;  Blenheim  Orange, 
205;  at  Ruxley  Lodge,  117  ;  blo.-sorn, 
the  ornamental  qualities  of,  391 ;  Bors- 
dorf  Reinette  of  Doberan,  70  ;  crop 
of  Tasmanian,  109  ;  culture,  some 
causes  of  failure  in,  257  ;  Dumelow's 
icedling,  141,  157  ;  Qascoigne's 
Scarlet,  221,  236  ;  Gloria  Mundi  and 
others,  286  ;  Newton  Wonder,  221  ; 
Lord  Sudeley,  221  ;  Rojal  George, 
129, 142, 172,  201,  230  ;  Royal  Snow, 
11,  28  ;  the  Gotsebeiry-,  157 
Apple  and   Pear-tree  pruniug,   13, 

45,  60,  74,  104 
Apple-trees,  ths  growth  of,  59 
Apple--,    cold    storage    of,    and    other 
fruits,  377  ;  from  Nova  Scotia,  202  ; 
late  keeping  dessert,   156  ;  seedliDg, 
145;    valuable   late,    116;    why   not 
plant  them  according  to  affinity  of 
blossom  '  391 
Aquilegia  formosa,  28 
Araucaria    inibricata,     1SS  ;     ripeniug 
seel  at  Petworth,  205 


Arbutus  Menziesii,  373 

Arctotis  virgata,  308,  348 

Aristida  setacea  forming  a  ball,  to 
obtain  seed-dispersion  by  wind,  211 

Arthropodium  cirratum,  235 

Artichoke,  the  White  Jerusalem,  171  ; 
Globe,  constant  bearing  of  Lombardy, 
221 

Arum,  a  two-spathed,  119 

Arums,  two  and  three-spathed,  174 

Ash  analysis,  and  the  manuring  of 
plants,  322 

Asparagus,  the  cultivated  species  of, 
122,  147,  178  ;  A.  comorenais,  179 

Asparagus  industry,  the  French,  225, 
283 

Asphodeline,  the  genus,  111 

ABplenium  nidus  var.  multilobatum,  20 

Aster  Amellus,  28 

Asters,  French,  165 

Astrantia  major  rosea,  50 

Auricula  Abbe"  Listz,  2S5  ;  A.  Snow- 
drop, 330 ;  A  ,  the  Yellow  Dundee, 
375 

Awards,  the,  of  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society,  115,  129,  141,  171 

Ayrshire,  market-gardening  at  Loans, 
392 

Azalea  indica  out-of-doors  at  Clyno 
Castle,  Swansea,  392  ;  A.  linearifolia 
in  Belgium,  258 

Azores,  the  botany  of  the,  133 


B 


Baltet,   C,    Rus-ian   decoration  for, 

115 
Banks,  Sir  Joseph,  the  portraits  of,  140 
Rarberry  and  Wheat  mildew,  45 
Baron's  Holt,  Twickenham,  Orchids  at, 

306 
Bauhinia  variegata,  178 
Beans,  canker  iu  French,  293 
Beech,  edible  fungus  on,  62 
Bees,  early  swarming  of,  91  ;  in  a  block 

of  stone,  91 
Begonias,  diseased    leaves,   318,    39S ; 

giant  fringed,  234 
Belfast  Botanical  Gardens,  the,  50 
Belgium,  notes  from,  128,  290 
Belgrove,  notes  from,  316 
Belvoir   Castle,    the    mildness    of    the 

season  at,  130 
Benefit  and  Provident  Society,  United 

Horticultural,  30 
Benevolent      Institution,      Gardeners' 

Royal,  29,  58,  70,  73,  89,  126,  141, 

157,  172,  205,  234  ;    annual  dinner, 

367  ;      Victorian    Era    Fund,    219  ; 

Devon  and  Exeter  auxiliary  of  the, 

399  ;  Worcester  branch  of  the,  10 
Beisaba,  notes  of  the  district  of,  364 

BOOKS,  NOTICES  OF :— A  Flower- 
hunter  in  Queensland  and  New  Zea- 
land (Mrs.  Raman),  140  ;  Aquatic 
and  Bog  Plants  (  With.  Monkemeyer), 
10  ;  Botanical  Magazine,  42,  102, 
152,  233,  312,  380  ;  Botanical  Obser- 
vations (Dr.  Trelease),  133  ;  British 
Flora  (Me v.  E.  F.  Linton ) (announced), 
154  ;  Cobbett's  English  Gardener, 
209  ;  DieSumpf  and  W.is-erpflanzen, 


Ihre  Beschreibung,  Kultur  and 
Verwendung  ( Willi..  Monkemeyer), 
10  ;  Flowers  of  the  Field  (Johns), 
new  ed.  (announced),  152  ;  Flora  of 
Tropical  Africa,  Rejuvenescence  of, 
10  ;  Flora  of  Tropical  Africa,  281  ; 
Flora  Pyrensea  per  ordines  Naturales 
gradatim  digesta,  vol.  i.  (0.  Pcnzig), 
11 ;  Flower  Favourites  :  their  legends, 
symbolism,  and  significance  (Lizzie 
Deas),  313  ;  Garden  Notes  (or  the 
Colonies  and  Abroad  (James  Carter 
&  Co.),  69  ;  Herbals,  Early,  133  ; 
Home  Gardening  ( W.  D.  Drury), 
297 ;  Hooker's  Icones  Plantarum, 
346  ;  Icones  Bogorienses,  154  ; 
Journal  of  Kew  Guild,  378  ;  Kalen- 
darium  Hortense  (Evelyn's,  pub- 
lished in  1664),  187;  Kew  Bulletin, 
115,  126,  297,  380  ;  La  Maison 
Rustique  (Carolvs  Stephanos  and 
Br.  Chas.  Stevens),  229,  275,  325  ; 
La  Question  de  la  Protection  des 
Oiseaux  en  Europe,  154  ;  LaSemaine 
Horticole,  115  ;  Les  Veg^taux  et  les 
Milieux  Cosmiques  ( M.  J.  Constantin), 
152;  Nature  Notes,  169;  Osbeck's 
China,  241  ;  Palmenzucht  uud  Pal- 
menflege  (Propagation  and  Cultiva- 
tion of  Palms),  (Dr.  Udo  Dammer), 
77;  Publications  Received,  11,  26, 
58,  71,  102,  115,  140,  154,  219,  250, 
267,  282,  329,  363,  380,  395; 
Report  of  the  Michigan  Board 
of  Agriculture,  394  ;  Revisio  Spe- 
cierum  Generis  Cratsgi  imprimis 
earum  qua3  in  Hortus  Dania?  coluntur 
(Hawthorns),  (/.  Lange),  261  ;  Rosa- 
rian'sYear-Book,42  ;  The  Advertisers' 
A  B  C,  58  ;  The  Australian  Kitchen 
Garden  (Frank  Finedon),  86  ;  The 
Cactus  Journal,  169  ;  The  Chemistry 
of  the  Garden  (Herbert  Couscns),  153  ; 
The  Culture  of  Vegetables  and 
Flowers  from  Seeds  and  Roots 
(Sutton  <£•  So7is,  Maiding),  71 ;  The 
Culture  of  Vegetables  for  Prizes, 
Pleasure,  and  Profit  (Toogood),  380  ; 
The  Fern  Bulletin,  250  ;  The  Flora  of 
Berkshire  (O.  C.  Bruce,  U.  4,),  155  ; 
The  Flora  of  the  Azores  (Dr.  Tre- 
lease),  133 ;  The  Fruit  Growers' 
Annual,  344  ;  The  Genus  Cycla- 
men (Dr.  F.  Hildebrand),  169  ;  The 
Illustrated  Bouquet,  282  ;  The  New 
Flora  Britannica,  340  ;  The  Origin 
of  Plant  Structures  by  Self-adaptation 
to  the  Environment,  307;  The  Rose 
Garden  (Supplement),  (W.  Paul), 
169  ;  The  Silva  of  N.  America  (Prof. 
Sargent),  378  ;  Toogood's  Treatise 
on  Pastures  and  Pasture  Plants,  380; 
Transactions  of  the  New  Zealand  In- 
stitute, 321  ;  Treatise  on  Pastures  aud 
Pasture  Plants  (  W.  Toogood),  169; 
Who's  Who,  216 

Boron  food-preservatives,  395 

Bonnia  megastigma,  293 

Botanical  discoveries,    recent,  iu   New 

Zealand,  321  ;  gardens,  Belfast,  the, 

50 
Botany  in  schools,  32* 
Bougainvillea    glabra     at     Moatlands, 

Paddock  Wood,  168 
Bouquets,  water,  105 


Broccoli, fasciated,  139;  eproutiDg,  17S  ; 

white,  316 
Bulb  garden,  the,  4,  392 
Bulb-mite,  preventions  and  cures  for, 

396 
Bulbs,  relative  merit  of,  362 


Cabbage,  pitcher  on  leaf  of,  394 

Cabbages  for  market  growing,  134 

Cairo,  the  Ezbekieh  Park  at,  26 

Caladenia  alba,  140 

Calanthe  Veitchi,  116;  abnormal 
flowering  of,  104 

Calanthe  Veitchi  splendens  at  Weston- 
birr,  33 

Calcutta,  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  43  ; 
appointment  of  surgeon-major  D. 
Prain  as  superintendent  of,  267 

Callicarpa  purpurea,  30 

Callis  Court,  Peach  and  Nectarine 
trees  at,  116 

Calochortus  Purdeyi,  394 

Calypso  borealis,  227 

Camellias  out-of-doors,  373,  396 

Campanula  mirabilis,  50 

Canker  in  Cocoa,  344  ;  in  French 
Beans,  293 

Cannamois  virgata,  30S 

Cannas  in  Stuttgart.  80  ;  the  Italian  or 
Orchid-flowering,  2 

Cantua  dependens,  136 

Cape,  fruit  from  the,  185  ;  orchards 
and  vineyards  at  the.  219 

Cape  Town,  a  view  in  Mr.  Arderne's 
garden  at,  233 

Carnations,  disease  of,  200  ;  Queen  of 
the  Fancies,  375  ;  Harrow  Weald 
Beauty,  349  ;  manuring  and  wire- 
worms,  3S2 

Carnations  and  caterpillars,  119 

Came,  near  Penzance,  29S 

Carnivorous  slugs,  12 

Carrots,  early,  82 

Cartridge,  artificial  manure,  264 

Caryota  urens,  the  home  of,  193 

Catasetum  splendens  x  var.  Grignani, 
94 

Cattleya,  William,  116 

Cattleya,  a  malformed,  362;  C.  aurea, 
94  ;  C.  Candida,  78  ;  C.  x  Cecilia, 
226 ;  C.  citrina,  306  ;  C.  Hardyana  x 
var.  Fanyauiana,  94  ;  C.  x  var.  Re- 
gince,  226  ;  C.  Mendeli,  Empress 
Queen,  226  ;  C.  Triansei  var.  albido, 
161;  C.  Broome's  var.,  134;  C. 
Chardwar  var.,  134  ;  C.  varieties, 
148 

Cattleyas,  and  other  Orchids,  the  culti- 
vation of,  268  ;  a  paper  on  the  culti- 
vation of,  195  ;  the  culture  of,  210 

Ceara  Rubber,  344 

Cedrus  Deodara,  varieties  of,  229 

Celandine,  the  growth  of  the,  267 

Celastrus  articulatus,  28 

Celeriac,  82 

Cereal,  Soudanese,  232 

Cereals,  the  mildews  of,  232 

Ceylon,  botanic  gardens,  tea,  coffee, 
rubber,  &c.,  at,  260 

Ceylon,  rubber  cultivation  in,  221 

Charities,  gardeners,  and  their  wages, 
298,  3S3,  397 ;  canvassing  in  the 
garden,  104 
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Cheam  Park,  Orchids  at,  389 
Chirnonanthus  fragrans,  94 
"  China"  steamship,  wreck  of  the,  201 
Chiswick   gardens,   the,   of   the    Royal 

Horticultural  Society,  282 
Chorizemas,  the,  364 
Chrysanthemum,  a  gigantic  trained,  as 
erown  iu  the  imperial  gardens,  Tokio, 
139 
Chrysanthemums,     market,      20;     C. 
maximum  Daviesi,  329  ;  C.  Princess 
Blanche  as  a  late  flower,   165  ;    notes 
on  the  cultivation  of,    5  ;    novelties 
in,  96,  116;  too-much-alike,  278 

Chrysanthemum  Society,  the  National, 
138  ;  a  National,  in  Italy,  281 

Cinchona  in  India,  the,  162,  180 

Cineraria  hybrids,*318 

Cirsium  candidissimum,  161 

Clare  Lawn,  Orchids  at,  273 

Clematis  calycina,  78  ;  C.  heracleifolia, 
50 

Clip,  pot-suspending,  a,  105 

Cliveias,  propagation  of,  356 

Clover  and  Grass  seed  crops,  27 

Clyne  Castle,  Azalea  indica  out-of- 
doors  at,  392  ;  Peaches  at,  397 

Cobbett's  English  Gardener,  209 

Cobcea  scandens  foliis  marmoratis,  234 

Cocoa,  canker  in,  344 

Cocus  Weddelliana,  Hort ,  what  is,  221 

Ccelogyne  cristata,  139 

Coffea  stenophylla,  the  merits  of,  362 

Coffee-growing  in  Queensland,  323 

Colchicum  cilicicum,  34  ;  C.  libanoti- 
cum,  140 

ColeuB  thyrsoideus,   79 

Colonial  Notes,  30,  186,  221,  260,  323, 
371 

Colour  in  Daffodils,  236 

Combe  Abbey,  treatment  of  a  swamp 
at,  277 

Commons,  the  protection  of,  363 

Conifer  forests,  new  Bpecies  of  trees 
succeeding,  157 

Conifers  at  Melton  Constable,  212 

Continental  novelties,  221 

Convallaria  Fortini,  149 

Cocinbe  Houbc,  Croydon,  a  fine  plant 
of  Dendrobium  nobile  at,  340 

Coprosma  Pehei,  50 

Coriaria  terminalis,  110 

Corms  and  bulbs,  the  propagation  of, 
164,  371 

Cornish  garden,  a  little,  33,  93,  148, 
196,  273,  353 

Cornus  mas,  78 

Corokia  Cotoneaster,  50 

Cotoneaster,  a  monograph  of,  167 

Cotton,  Central  African,  a,  300 

Cotton-plant,  a  new,  96 

Cotula  squalida,  50 

Courtlands,  near  Penzance,  363 

Crassula  columnaris,  66 

Crocus  zonatus,  85 

Crocus,  the,  in  the  spring-garden,  172 

Crocuses  and  sparrows,  187 

Crops,  suggestions  for  the  manuring  of 
various,  346 

Cucumber  "  Everyday,"  216 

Cultivator,  a  revolving,  73 

Culture  of  Cattleyas,  the,  195 

Culture  and  variation,  307,  347 

Curcuma  Roscoeana,  197 

Currant,  a  golden-leaved,  383 

Currant  bud-mite,  the,  119 

Cuttiogs,  raising,  280,  348 

Cyclamen,  a  sportive,  2;6,  299 

Cyclamen  cilicicum,  81 

Cyclamen  development,  173 

Cyclamen  persicum  giganteum,  156 

Cyclamen  perBicum — What  is  it  ?,  45 

Cyclamens,  various  modifications  in  the 
flowers  of,  134 

Cymbidium  pendulum,  226 

Cypres?,  diseased,  174 

CypripediumBeeckmanni  x  L.  Linden, 
94;  C.  Crawshay:?,  18;  C.  insigne 
var.  citrina,  94  ;  C.  i.  var.  Janu«, 
94  ;  C.  i.  var.  Sandera,  15,  30 

Cypripedium,  monstrous,  a,  14 

Oypripediums  with  fumug,  119 

CyrUnperma  Afzelii,  226 

Cytisus  Adami,  398  ;  C.  Andreanus  x  , 
800;  C.  Ardoini,  289;  C,  proli- 
ferous,  14? 


Daffodils,  colour  in,  236  ;  in  relation 
to  the  soil,  172  ;  the  green  colour  in, 
104 

Dahlia,  an  old  treatise  on  the,  116  ; 
D.  Charlotte  Deegen,  234 

Dahlia  Society's  selected  list  of 
"Cactus  "  varieties,  10 

Daooping-off  of  Cauliflowers  and  Stocks, 
366  ;  of  cuttings,  280  ;  of  seedlings 
and  cuttingB,  360 

Daphne  Mezereum,  94 

Date -Palm  in  Bussorab,  the,  380;  in 
India,  the,  4 

Datura  suaveolens,  as  cultivated  at 
Thelwall  Heys,  70 

Dendrobium  nobile,  at  The  Cedars, 
Harrow  Weald,  J38 ;  at  Coombe 
House,  Croydon,  a  fine  specimen  of, 
J10  ;  a  fine  plant  of,  161  ;  varieties, 
112  ;  a  variegated-leaved,  299,  316 

Dendrochilum  filiforme,  274 

Deutzia  corymbiflora,  121 

Devon,  a  south,  garden,  330 

Diacrium  bicornutum,  178 

Dianthus  Boiesieri,  50 ;  D.  diutinus, 
50  ;  D.  gracilis,  50  ;  D.  graniticus, 
50  ;  D.  microlepis,  50  ;  D.  pinifo- 
lius,  50 ;  D.spinosus,  50  ;  annual,  329 

Dickson,  Mr.  Hugh,  presentation  to,  44 

Didiera  mirabilis,  110,  308 

DiospyroB  Kaki,  14,  69 

Dipladenias,  the  cultivation  of,  186 

Diseased  Pinus  monticola,  244 

Diseases  of  Carnations,  the,  200 

Diuris  maculata,  161 

Dodecatheon,  new  hybrids  of,  317 

D'Ombrain,  Rev.  H.  H.,  presentation 
to,  £97 

Dorstenia  arabica,  354 

Dover  House  Gardens, Roehampton ,348 

Downes,  The,  Hayle,  219 

Draba  repens,  170  ;  D.  tridentata,  170 

Dracsena  thalioides,  140 

Drummond  &  Sons,  Stirling,  fire  at  the 
premises  of,  346 

Dryandra  calophylla,  308 


Earnock  Hall,  Hamilton,  N.B,  62 
Eclipse  expedition,  a  botanist  with  the, 

161 
Edinburgh,  lectures  on  landscape  gar- 
dening in,  198 
Edinburgh  Botanic  Gardens.  222,  318 
Edwards,  Sydenham  Teast,  310 
Egg-plant,  the,  105 
Eichornia  speciosa,  300 
Elmhurst,  Reading,  342 
Engelmann  Canon,  Colorado,  201,  347 
Epacrises,  166 
Epi-Cattleya    x    radiato  -  Bowringiana, 

391 
Epidendrum  nocturnum,  227 
Epilobium  luteum,  170 
Eianthis  cilicicus,  140 
Erica  lusi'anica,  144  ;  E. Mediterranean 

hybrida,  6,  78 
Erigeron  compositus,  170 
ErioBtemons,  the  culture  of,  290 
Eritrichum  Danum,  346 
Erodium    cheilanthifolium,     170 ;     E. 

cbrysanthum,     283  ;     E.     daucoides 

and  E.  olympicum,  171 
Eryngium  glaciale,  283 
Erysimum  thyrsoideum,  283 
Essex  technical  laboratories,  work   at 

the,  362 
Eucalyptus     globulus    in    flower    at 

Bishop's  Teignton,  346 
Eucryphia  pinnatifolia,  15 
Eulophiella      Elisabethse,      178 ;      E. 

Peetersiana    flowering     at     Burford 

Lodge,  201 
Euonymus  in  the  Iale  of  Wight,  60 
Evelyn's  times,  and  now,  186 
Evolution    Committee    ot    the   Royal 

Society,  119 
Exeter  pleasure-grounds,  improvement 

of,  313 
Experiments,  report  of  field  at  Reading 

University  Extention  College,  346 
Eynsford,  allotments  at,  128 


Falcaria  scioidea,  283 

Faquet,   M.,  retirement  of,    from   the 

Jan  1  in  des  Plantes,  184 
Fasciated  Broccoli,  139 
Fatsia  japonica,  6 
Feeding  of  plants.  264 
Felicia  echinata,  308 
Ferments  in  plants,  312 
Fern,  the  crested  birds-neBt,  20 
Fern-variations,     pouch-bearing,     and 

other,  211 
Fernery,  the,  155,  163,290 
Ferns,  hardy,  155,163,  290 
Ferns,  in  America,  SI  ;   of  Nicaragua, 

the,  169 
Ferraria  antheroea,  318 
Ferula  asafoetida  and  F.  Narthex,  283 
Finger  and-toe  disease  on  Swedes  and 

Turnips,  281 
Fish-refuse  as  manure,  129,  142 
Fieh  River,  notes  of  the  district  of  the, 

315,  364 
Flax  produce  in  Ireland,  15,  139 
Flora,  the,  of  arid  regions,  175 
Floral  device,     political,    in    U.S.A., 

281 
Florists'  flowers,   5,  96,  165,  181,  230, 

278,  375 
"Flourishing,"  391 
Flower  garden,   the,  7,  22,  39,  54,  69, 

82,  99,  112.  125,  136,  151,  166,  182, 
199,  214,  231,  246,  263,  295,  310, 
327,  342,  359,  376,  393 

Flowering  plants  for  Easter  decoration, 

228 
Flowers,   cultivation  of,  in  the  open, 

156  ;    for   cutting,   hardy  plants  for 

furnishing,      205,     299 ;     from    the 

Riviera,  not  to  be  sent  by  sample 

post,  267 
Food- preservatives,  boron,  395 
Forcing-houses,  heating  of,  52 
Forcing  Tomato?,  6 
Foreign  correspondence,  80,  103,  314 
Forestry,  97,  212,  350,  358 
Forest  school,  a,  for  the  U.S.A.,  272 
Forests  of  Siam,  a  tree  in  the,  which 

causes  irritation,  85 
Forests,  working  plans  for,  150 
Forsythia,  a  European,  71 
Fountains,  miniature,  198 
France,    the  table  Grape  industry  in, 

109 
Freesia    bulbs,    arrested    growth    in, 

318 
Freesias,   117,   130,   142,    205  ;   more 

about,  104  ;  the  cultivation  of,  4 
French  Asparagus  industry,  the,  225, 

283 
French  garden,  a,  in  1545,  12,  26 
Frost  damage  in  America,  326 
Fro9t  on  June  15,  at  Belvoir,  397 
Fruit  crops  in  East  Kent,  384 
Fruit,  from  Australia,  281  ;  the  Cape, 

154,  201  ;  judging,   12,   30,  61,  90; 

prospects,  the,  300 
Fruit  show,  the  coming,  at  the  Crystal 

Palace,  360,  382 
Fruit  t:ade,  the,  lecture  by  Mr.  Garcia 

on,  30 
Fruit-tree  labels,  60 
Fruit-trees,     evaporation    from,    337 ; 

researches    in    pruning,    289  ;     the 

effects  of  the  summers  1896-97  on, 

88  ;     the     pruning    of,    116  ;     the 

weather  and  the,  24 
Fruits  under  glass,  7,  22,  39,   54,   68, 

83,  99,  112,  124,  136,  151,  166,  183, 
198,  215,  230,  247,  262,  279,  294, 
311,  326,  343,358,377,  392 

Fry,  Geo.,  87 

Fuels,  the  working  value  of,  324 
Fungus,  edible,  on  Beech,  62 
Fungus  on  Orchid  roots,  206 
Furcroea  gigantea  var.,  227 


Galantiius  cilicicus,  79 ;  G.  grandi- 
florus,  116  ;  G.  Ikarise,  140 

Galium  tyrolense,  284 

Garden  and  Forest,  suspension  of,  26, 
52 


Garden,  a  French,  in  1545,  12,  26 
Garden  pictures  and  landscapes  at  the 

New  Gallery,  260 
Gardener,  what  is  expected  of  a,  362 
Gardeners'   charities    and    gardenera' 

wages,  298,  348 
Gardeners'  self-help,  367 
Gardenia  Devoniana,  22 
Gardenias,  culture  of,  134,  157,   172, 

182 
Gardenias    grandiflora    and    radicans, 

197 
Gazanias,  210 
Genista  horrida,  284 
Gentiana  Favrati,   284  ;    G.  pyrenaica 

and  G.  Rostani,  284 
GeraniumB  Traversii  and    Bessiliflora, 

284 
Germany,  notes  from,  201 
Germination  of  seeds,  354 
Geum  speciosum,  284 
Ghent    Quinquennial    Exhibition,  24, 

216,  248,  251,  297,  316 
Ghent,  the  coming  exhibitions  at,  24  ; 

reminiscences  of,  276,  290,  S08 
Gladiolus,  for   late-flowering   in   pots, 

197  ;  origin  of  G.  gandavensis,  170 
Gladstone,  Mr.  W.  E.,  and  Clumber, 

344  ;  favourite  flower,  380 
Glass-house,   a  tropical,    in  Trinidad, 

163 
Globularia  cordifolia  alba,  284 
Gloeosporium  Lindemuthianum  (French 

Bean  Canker),  293 
Gooseberry    mildews,    prevention    of, 

203,  233 
Gourds,  105 
Graft  hybridisation,  395 
Grafting,  a  mixed  method  of,  84  ;  the 

effects  of,  upon  the  Grape-vine,  365, 

397  ;  the  principles  and  practice  of, 

356,372  ;  with  a  strip  of  bark  carried 

over  the  end  of  stock,  286 
Grape,  Madresfield  Court,  117  ;  Gros 

Colmar,  130 
Grape,  the  table,   industry  in  France, 

109 
Gray,  J.,  presentation  to  Mr.,  346 
Greenwieh  Park,   the  grounds  of  the 

Ranger's   Lodge  at,  opened  to   the 

public  uBe,  346 
Qrevillea  fasciculata,  308 
Griselinia  littoralis,  367  ;    flowering  in 

Dorsetshire,  299 
Gunnersbury  House  gardens,  314 
Gunnersbury  Park,  Vanda  teres  at,  78  ; 

gardens  at,  282 


H 


Hall  for  horticulture,  a,  14,  29,  45,  60, 

73,  90 
Hamamelis  or  Witch  Hazel,  45 
Hammock,  how  to  sling,  294 
Hampstead  Heath,  tree-plantirjg,  128 
Hardy  flowering  plants,  236 
Hardy  fruit  garden,  the,  6,  23.   38,  55, 

67,83,  98,  113,  124,   137,  150,  167, 

182,   199,  214,  230,   247,  262,  279, 

310,  326,  343,  358,  377,  393 
Hardy  plants  for  furnishing  flowers  for 

cutting,  188,  299 
Hatfield,  Strawberries  at,  333 
Heating  forcing  houses,  52 
Hellebores,  diseased,  14 
Hen's  freak,  a,  316 
Heracleum  Mantegaffianum,  284 
Herbaceous  border,  the,  323 
Herbals,  early,  133 
Heuchera  sanguinea,  323 
Hildesheim,  the  Rose  of,  154 
Himalayan  Rhododendrons,  65,  80 
Hippeastrums,  220 
Holkham,  87 
Hollboellia  latifolia,  383 
Holly  with  red  and  yellow  berries,  15 
Hollyhock,  a  fringed,  229 
Hollyhock,  the,  230 
Hooker,   Sir  William  and  Sir  Joseph, 

361 
HorfeChestnut,   the,  second  flowering 

of,  228 
Horticultural  College,  Swjnley,  report 

of  the,  169 
Horticultural  training  at  Kew,  56 
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Hose,  garden-,  an  improved,  281 
Howard,  presentation  to  Mr,  W.,  312 
Huernia  Bomalica,  354 
Hyacinth,  variation  of  colour  iu  a,  170 
Hyacinths,   relative  merit  of  varieties 
of,  362  ;  a  selection  of  fifty  varieties 
of,   258  ;    useless   multiplication    of 
names  in,  157 
Hyde  Park,  the  floral  display  in,  249 
Hymenophyllum  rufescens,  79 


I 


iBERisBernardianaand  I.  Gartoni,  284  ; 

I.  stylosa,  237 
India,  gardening  under  difficulties  in,  4  ; 

the  Cinchona  in,  162,  180  ;  the  Date 

Palm  in,  4 
India-rubber,    sources  of  commercial, 

255 
Insects,  the  present  plague  of,  384 
Ireland,  the  growth  of  Flax  in,  15,  139 
Iris    cristata,  111  ;    I.   6ibirica  and  its 

hybrids,     392  ;    I.    stylosa   varieties, 

140  ;  I.  tectorum,  181 
Ischarum  eximium,  126 
Ivy  sports,  206 
Ivy  stem,  a  large,  174 


Jamaica  Botanic  Gardens,  222 
Japanese  Plums  again,  52 
Japanese  tree  strangler,  the,  28 
Jasminum  nudiflorum,  94 
Jubilee  Year,  retroapect  of  the,  8 
Judging,  the  method  of,  at  the  Ghent 

Exhibition,  297,  316 
Juglans  regia  var.  rubra,  346  ;  J.  rubra, 

139 


K 


Kaki,  Loti,  or  Date  Plums,  the,  59 
Kennedya  and  Hardenbergia,  229 
Kensington  Palace,  S6 
Kew  Gardens,  the  earlier  opening  of, 

233,  267,  280 
Kew,  horticultural  training  at,  56 
Kew  notes,  2,  49,  78,  94, 115,  140,  177, 

226,  308 
Kew  Palace,  56  ;  given  to  the  public  by 
the  Queen,    43  ;  grounds  at,  opened 
to  the  public  uBe,  346 
Kew,  the  rockery  plants  at,  325 
King,  Sir  Geo.,  of  Calcutta,  25,  168 
Kitchen  garden  and  other  crops,  thin- 
ning, 367 
Kitchen  garden,  the,  6,  23,  39,  53,  68, 
83,98,  113,  124,  137,  151,  167,  182, 
199,    214,   231,  216,  263,  278,  295, 
310,  327,  342,  359,  376,  393 
Knii'hofia  primularia,  49 


Labels  for  fruit  trees,  60,  90 

Lachenalia  pendu'a  var.  Aureliana,  195 

Ljelia  albida,  18  ;  L.  Amesiana,  Craw- 
shay's  var.,  59  ;  L.  anceps,  94  ;  L. 
Protheroeana,  33  ;  L.  Schroderiana, 
122  ;  L.  Waddoniensis,  117,  124 

Lfelia  autumnalis  varieties,  33 

Ladio- Cattleya  x  Digbyano  -  Trianrei, 
8 ;  L.-C.  x  Lucy  iDgram,  33  ;  L.-C. 
"Pallas,"  var.  inversa,  226  ;  L.-C. 
liidolfiana  x  var.  Armainvillers- 
ensis,  94  ;  L.-C.  x  Sir  W.  Ingram, 
226 

La  Mortola,  plants  in  flower  at,  on  New 
Year's  Day,  34 

Landscape  gardening,  lectures  on,  in 
Edinburgh,  198 

Larix  Lyalli,  356 

Lathyru3  Sibthorpi,  2S6 

Laudanum,  116,  130,  141 

LAW  NOTE8 :— Ashwoith  v.  Wells 
(Orchid  dispute,  appeal  case),  118  ; 
Claim  for  value  of  gojds  received, 
384  ;  Cooksou  v.  Sameon  (misrepre- 
sentation of  goods),  14  ;  Ellis,  Alfred, 


Canton,  Cardiff  (Debtor),  349  ;  How- 
croft  !\  Laycock  (Non-guarantee  of 
seeds),  268,  398  ;  Failure  in  business 
cases,  268,  287;  Sheppard,  H.  J., 
florist  (debtor),  Bedford,  349  ;  Smith 
and  others  (Agricultural  Rates  Act), 
237  ;  Smith  r.  Richmond  (Rating  of 
Glasshouses  in  Market  Gardens),  168; 
Thomas  Fox  (Bankrupt),  398 

Lawn-tennis  court,   how  to    make    a, 

120 
Lawton's  patent  clip,  105 
Leaf-miners,  tar-water  for,  201 
Lee,  a  public  park  for,  250 
Leguminous  plants,  propagation  of,  66 
Lepidium  flexicaule,  284 
Lettuce-forcing,  298 
Libertia  ixioides,  308 
Lilies  in  Scotland,  390 
Lilies,  propagation  of,  355 
Lilian],  auratum,  130  ;  rubellum,  321 
Lily  of  the  Valley,   the  large-flowered, 

149  ;  rose-coloured.  348,  384 
Linaria  anjuitriloba,  2S4 
Linden,  Jean,  death  of,  40  ;  funeral  of, 

57  ;  proposed  monument  to,  233 
Liparis  longipes,  274 
Liverpool,  new  Palm-house  for,  132 
Livistona  Woodfordi,  177 
Lobelia,   intertexta,    49  ;    ."  Klothilde 

Pfitzer,"  234 
London,  congested  spaces  in,  363  ;  open 

spaces  in,  250,  362 
Lonieera,   fragrautissima,  221  ;     x     L. 

Standishi,  78 
Luculia  gratissima,  and  others,  88 
Lycaste,  fulvescens,  122;  L.  Schiller- 

iana,  194 


M 

Mackenzie  &  Honour's  premises,  fire 

at,  313 
Magnolia  Campbelli,  89  ;  M.  conspicua, 

262  ;  M.  salicifolia,  374  ;  M.  stellata, 

220,  374 
Magnolias  as  forced  plants,  139 
Malformation  in  Scots  Fir,  173 
Manure  -  cartridge,        artificial,       M. 

Truffaut's,  264,  2-6,  317 
Manure,  fish  as,  129 
Manures,  artificial,  the,  superior  quality 

of  British,  264  ;  the  abuse  of,  184  ; 

the  use  of  artificial,  274 
Manuring  of  plants,  ash  analysis   and 

the,  322  ;   of  various  crops,  sugges- 
tions for  the,  346 
Marantas,  the  cultivation  of,  144 
Marguerites,  yellow-flowered,  330 
Market  Chrysanthemums,  20 
Market-cultivation  under  glass,  exten- 
sion of,  268 
Market-garden,    where     and    kow    to 

start  a,  20 
Market-gardening,    52,    80,     103,    118, 

134,  156,  191,  222,  292,  317,  381 ;  at 

Loans,  Ayrshire,  392 
Masdevallia  Pourbaxi,  178 
Mattogrosso,  Palms  of,  234 
Melon-Pear,  the,  227 
Melton  Constable,  Conifers  at,  212 
Methods  of  propagation,  213 
Microbes  in  water,  317,  366,  382 
Mildews  of  cereals,  the,  232 
Missouri  Botanical  Gardens,  297,  395 
Moortebeek,  the  Orchids  at,  297 
Morchella  species,  318 
Mjrello  Cherry-trees,  fan-trained,  314 
Morisia  hypogfea,  89,  104,  116 
Mottisfont  Abbey,  trees  at,  24,  60,  73 
Muscari  azureum,  140 
Mushroom-growing  extraordinary,  316 
Mushrooms,  "cluster,"  3S1 
Myrniecodia  echinata,  5 
Myrmecophilous  plants,  5 
Myrsiphyllum    asparagoides,    nitrogen 

in,  184 


N 

Narcissi,  seedling,  284 
Narcissus  attacked  by  mite,  237 
Narcissus  bicolor,  Victoria,  140 


Narcissus  blooms  from    East   Anglia, 

380 
Narcissus  dubius,  a  yellow,  222  ;   N. 

x  Lady  Margaret  Boscawen,  275 
Narcissus,  relative  merit  of  varieties  of, 

362 
Nectarine  Felix  Faure,  221 
Neill  prize  in  horticulture,   award  of 

the,  313,  329 
Nepenthes,  Queensland,  26  ;  N.  ventri- 

oosa,  380 
Nepeta  glechoma  variegata,  382 
New  Zealand,  agricultural  reports  from, 

222  ;  recent  botanical  discoveries  in, 

321  ;  some  of  the  flora  of,  260 
Nicaragua,  the  Ferns  of,  169 
Nicotiana  colossea  variegata,  235 
Nitrates  in  the  soil,  210 
Nitrogen,    excessive,  in  Myrsiphyllum 

asparagoides,  184 
Nova  Scotia,    Apples    from,    202  ;     a 

school  of  horticulture  in,  260 
Novelties  of  1S97,  1,  18,  34 
Nurserymen's  catalogues  in  continental 

languages,  58 

Nursery  Notes. — Balchin  &  Sons, 
293  ;  Beerlere,  M.  Van,  292  ;  Car- 
ter &  Co.,  Jas.,  105;  Charlesworth 
&  Co.,  Heaton,  Bradford,  128  ; 
Collins  &  Gabriel,  Hampton,  294  ; 
Dereyghere  Van  Compernolle,  Ed., 
Bruges,  276  ;  Dobbie  &  Sons,  Orping- 
ton, 373  ;  Imschoot,  M.  Alf.  Van, 
308  ;  Laing,  J.,  &  Sons,  205  ; 
Lewis  &  Co.,  W.  L.,  171; 
Linden  &  Cie.,  Brussels,  95  ; 
Linden  et  Cie.,  L.,  Moortebeek, 
276  ;  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Bush  Hill 
Park,  340  ;  May,  H.  B.,  Edmonton, 
372  ;  Metdepenningen's,  M.,  291  ; 
Pauwell's.  M.  F„ Antwerp, 342;  Ptrry, 
Amos,  Winchmore  Hill,  245  ;  Pet- 
rick,  M.,  292  ;  Pynaert  van  Geert,  M. 
Ed.  309  ;  Sander,  F.,  &Co.,  290; 
Smet-Duvivier,  M  de,  292  ;  Smet, 
de,  freres,  309  :  Smet  Louis  de,  309  ; 
Society  Horticole  Gantoise,  309  ; 
Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading,  44,  64 ; 
Van  Houtte,  Louis,  pire,  309  ; 
Veiteh,  J.,  &  Sons,  205  ;  Vincke- 
Dujardin,  M.,  Bruges,  276  ;  Wil- 
liams &  Son,  Holloway,  44,  222 

Nuttallia  cerasiformis,  143 
Nymphsea  Fioebeli   x  ,  380 
Nvmphceas,  Marliac's,    at  Abbotsbury, 
397 


Oak,   a  Diamond  Jubilee,   planted  by 

Princess  Christian,  10 
Oak-caterpillar,  the,  384,  396 

OBITUARY  :  —  Beckwith,  Geo.,  74  ; 
Blick,  A-,  287  ;  Brown,  Jas.,  14  ; 
Chapman,  Jas.,  287  ;  Cullingford, 
W.  H,  287;  Deegen,  Max,  47; 
Dyke  Acland,  Bart.,  Sir  Thomas, 
346  ;  Edwards,  George,  349  ;  Gib- 
son, John,  368  ;  Girard,  M.A.,  250  ; 
Hemsley,  H.,  384  ;  Hulin,  Dr.  (Bel- 
gium), 71  ;  Kirk,  T.,  175  ;  Linden, 
Jean,  40  ;  Lord  Playfair,  349 ;  Law- 
rence, Michael,  47  ;  Lynch  White, 
jun.,  287  ;  March,  Thomas,  398 ; 
Prof.  Anton  Kerner  Ritter  von  Ma- 
rilaun,  398  ;  Morse, E.,  269  ;  Pailleux, 
N.  A.,  127 ;  Paterson,  Dr.  Alexander, 
301 ;  Siguor  Rovelli,  363 ;  Simpson, 
A.,  300  ;  Spooner,  Stephen,  368  ; 
Weir,  John,  301 

Odontoglossum  bictonense,  91  ;  O. 
crispum  roscum,  306  ;  O.  c.  Baroness 
Schroder,  164  ;  O.  c.  var.  Prince  of 
Wales,  390 ;  what  becomes  of  the 
plants  of,  imported  into  England, 
164  ;  O.  Halli,  varieties  of,  306  ;  O. 
Insleayi,  18  ;  O.  Thibautianum,  226 

Oncidium  Batemanianum,  226  ;  0. 
spilopterum,  121  ;  O.  unguiculatum, 
78 


Onion-bed,  trampling  on  an,  330,  374 

Onion  trade,  the  lost,  213,  244,  285 

Onions,  imported,  237 

Opuntias,  papery-spined,  339 

Orange,  a  trifacial,  5S 

Orchards,  old,  17 

Orchards  in  Victoria,  IIS 

Orchid  houses,  the,  7,  22,  38,  55,  6S, 
82,  99,  112,  136,  150,  167,  182,  198, 
214,  231,  246,  262,  278,  295,  310, 
327,  343,  359,  376,  392 

Orchid  Notes  and  Gleanings,  15,  18, 
33,  78,  94,  112,  148,  161,  194,  226, 
273,  306,  338,  370,  389 

Orchid,  prices,  34;  roots,  fungus  upon, 
173,  206 

Orchid  sale,  an,  at  Walton  Grange, 
313 

Orchids  at  Barons'  Halt,  Twickenham, 
306  ;  at  Cheam  Park,  389  ;  at  Clare 
Lawn,  East  Sheen,  273  ;  Glebelands, 
South  Woodford,  180  ;  Moortebeek, 
the,  297  ;  Oakwood,  127  ;  Sunniug- 
dale  Park,  370 

Orchids,  degenerate,  do  they  !  49,  66, 
67,118  ;  leaf-soil  as  a  roo'.ing  medium 
for,  259 ;  the  loss  of,  from  the 
Temple  Show,  366,  344,  3S2 ;  re- 
tarding flowers  of,  57 

Orchis  Robertiana,  140 

Ornithogalum  lacteum,  73 

Orphan  Fuud,  the  Royal  Gardeners',  9, 
25,  86,  126,  143,  157,  201,  249,  256, 
330,  344  ;  annual  dinner,  256 ; 
annual  meeting  of  the,  126 

Ostrya  carpinifolia,  death  of  a  fine  speci- 
men of,  at  Kew,  127 

Oswald  House,  Edinburgh,  61 

Oxalis  crenata,  50 


P^onias,  diseased,  398 

Palisota  Maclandi,  140 

Palm-leaves,  discoloured,  206 

Palm,  the  Date,  in  India,  2 

Palms,   in    the    living-room,    77  ;     of 

Mattogrosso,  234 
PancratiumB,  continuous  flowering  of, 

91 
Paris  Exhibition,   the,    to  be  held    in 

1900,  394 
Park,    Widnes,   the  proposed,   and  its 

cost,  383 
Parks,  London,  the  cost  of,  102 
Parks  and  open  spaces,  London,  S5 
Passiflora  alata,   104  ;  P.    Bonapartra, 

383  ;    P.  edulis,    52,    90,   102,   104, 

117,  130,  204  ;  P.  Im  Thumb,  305 
Pasteur's  precautions  when  propagating 

plants,  280 
Peach  bloom,  protecting,  2S6,  300,  316, 

330 
rear,  Beurre' d'Amanlis,  311  ;  Duchessa 

d'Angouleme,    46,    91 ;     tree    scale 

insects,  260  ;  trees,  Carmichael's,  at 

Sandringham,   383  ;    P.  triomphe  de 

Vienne,  246,  286,  311 
Peas,  decaying,  318  ;  forced,  for  market 

sale,  366 
Pelargonium    Wilh.    Langguth,    234  ; 

P.  Meteor,  434 
Pelargoniums,  large-flowered,  181 
Pennisetum  Ruppelianum,  235 
Perennials,    hardy,   for    cutting,    194, 

222 
Phakcnopsis  x  John  Seden,    171  ;    P. 

Scbilleriana,  161 
Phcenicophorum  Bechellarum,  246 
Phytelephas  macrocarpa,  177 
Phytoptus  on    Hazel,    173;    P.    ribis, 

173 
Picea  Omorika,  a    fossil   species  of,  in 

Saxony, 169 
Pine-apple  culture,  220 
Pine,  Weymouth,  disease  of,  202 
Pines,  diseased,  119 
Pinus,  monograph  of,  378 
Pinus  monticola,  diseased,  244 
Pitcher  on  leaf  of  Cabbage,  391 
Pitcullen  vineries,  the,  71 
Pittosporum  bicolor,  115 
Plane-tree,    a     grand,     at    Mottesfont 

Abbey,  24 
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Plant  Portraits:  Actinidia  kolo- 

mikta,      71  ;     iEchmea     cylindrata, 
103  ;     Aerides     crassifolium,     162  ; 
Alberta  magna,   363  ;  Allium  Schu- 
berti,  233  ;  Anemone  vernalis,   102  ; 
Apple  Reinette  de  Ceplet,  71  ;  Ar- 
meria  crespitosa,  380  ;  Anthemis  tinc- 
toria,  pale  variety,  71  ;  Eollea  Schro- 
deriana,  34  ;  Bomarea  Carderi,   170  ; 
Boretta  cantabrica,  363  ;   Camoensia 
maxima,  42;  Camptosema  pinnatuui, 
152  ;  Canna  M.  Vidal,  170  ;  Catase- 
tum  splendens  X  var.  Griguani,  94  ; 
Cattleya  aurea,  94  ;  C.  Dowiana  var. 
aurea  alba,  162  ;  C.  Fowleri,  162  ;  C. 
granulosa,  34  ;  C.  Hardyana  x  var. 
Reginaj,    226 ;    C.    Hardyana  x  var. 
Panyauiana,    94  ;    C.   labiata,   Trey- 
eran's  var.,   370;    C.   Leopoldi,   34; 
C.    Mendeli   Empress    Queen,    226  ; 
C.  Parthenia  x  ,  34  ;  Celastrus  arti- 
culatus,    380  ;    Chionodoxa  Lueiliio, 
304  ;    Clematis   Nellie  Moser,    363  ; 
Crinum     Woodrowi,     380  ;     Crocus 
Malyi,  233  ;  Cymbidium  pendulum, 
226  ;  Cypripedium  Beeckmanni  x  L. 
LindeD,  94  ;  C.  bellatulum,  34  ;  C.b. 
var.    album,    162;    C.    Harrisianum 
var.      superbum,     370  ;     C.    Niobe, 
370  ;    C.   niveum,    S70;    C.  Young- 
ianum,      34  ;     Daphne      Blagayana, 
102;    Dasyatachys  Drimiopsis,   102; 
Dendrobium    formosum,     162  ;     D. 
heterocarpum.    370 ;    D.    Schroderi- 
anum,  170  ;  Dicentra  formosa,  170  ; 
Dracfena  Godseffiana,    152  ;  Epiden- 
drum  ciliare,  370  ;  E.  radiatum,  162  ; 
E.  xanthinum,  152;  Etigeron  specio- 
sus,    71;     Erythronium    Hartwegi, 
152;    Grevillea    Fosteri,    71;    Hac- 
quetia     Epipaetis,     152 ;     Hibiscus 
Manihot,      170 ;     Hedysarum    mul- 
tijugum,     363  ;     Hyacinth     Hadyn, 
103  ;  H.  King   of  the   Blues,    304  ; 
Ipomcea  Perringiana,  71  ;  Iris  stylosa, 
304  ;  Juglans  regia  var.  rubra,  363  ; 
Kalanchoe  rlamniea,  3S0;  Laelia  cris- 
pilabia,    162;  L.  glouca,  34;  Lrelio- 
Cattleya  "Pallas"  var.  inveras,  226; 
L.-C.  llidolfiaua  x  var.  Armainvilliers- 
ensis,  94  ;  Lapageria  rosea  var.  Ilse- 
manni,  71  ;  Lathyrus  splendens,  42  ; 
Lavatera     trimestris,     103;     Lilium 
superbum,   71  ;    Masdevallia   Court- 
auldiana  x ,    370  ;    Miltonia    Binoti, 
370;  M.  Candida,  34  ;  Morisia  hypo- 
grea,   380  ;  Myosotis   dissitiflora  var. 
Dyerse,  233  ;  Narcissus,  varieties  of, 
103 ;    Odontoglossum     Albertianum 
x  Jules   Hye,    162;    O.    bictoneDse 
var.  album,  94  ;  O.  grande,  162  ;  O. 
Krameri,    162  ;    O.   Schlieperianum, 
34  ;     O.    Thibautianum,     226  ;     O. 
triumphaus   var.    latisepalum,    370  ; 
O.     Wilckeauum,     34  ;      Oncidium 
Batemanniauum,   226  ;    O.  hremato- 
chilum  x  ,  162  ;  O.  pulviuatutn,  34  ; 
Orchis     rnonophylla,    380  ;     Pa;ouy 
tree,  Madame  Gustavo  Croux,   103  ; 
Paphiopedilum  (Cypripedium)  Cham- 
berlainiauum,      102;     P.     Victoria- 
Marine,  42  ;   Pear  Beurrd  Montecat, 
71  ;    P.  B.  d'Hardenpout,    304  ;    P. 
Eleanore  Liefmanns,   303 ;    P.   Reno 
Dunan,  170  ;  P.  TriomphedeVienne, 
394  ;    Philadelphus  mexicanus,  3S0  ; 
Pleurotballis     Roezli,     370  ;     Pinus 
Jeffrey],  71  ;  Plum,  myrobalan,  304  ; 
Polygouatum  biflorum,  363 ;  Primula 
oboonica   var,   Mdlle.    Lucienne    de 
Hirsch,    71  ;     Rheum    Ribis,    233 ; 
Richardia    Elliottiana,     102  ;     Rosa 
altaica,   170  ;  R.  lutea,  71  ;  R.  seti- 
gera,  363  ;  R.  tomeutosa  Woodsiaua, 
170  ;  Rose  Caprice  de  Vick,  304  ;  R. 
Crimson  Rambler,  170  ;  R.   Gillemot 
(Tea),  170  ;   Saccolabiuoa  giganteum 
var.  Petotiana,  226  ;    Scilla  sibirica, 
304  ;     Sievekingia   Reichenbachiana, 
42  ;    Sophronitis  Rossiteriana,   370  ; 
Stephanandra   Tanakoe,    380  ;    Stro- 
bilanthes   Dyer  anus,    42  ;    Symphy- 
audra    Wauueri,      380  ;      Tdlau  isia 
Lindeui  tricolor,  301 ;  Tulip,  varieties 
of,    1U3,   304  ;    Vanda  ceerulea,    34  ; 
V.  var.  Peetersiana,  162  ;  V.   x   Miss 


Joaquim,  226;  V.  suavis  var.  Ram- 
bonnetiana,  162 ;  V.  tricolor,  34  ; 
Warscewiczella  oochlearis,  34  ;  W. 
Wailesiana,  370 

Plants,  causes  of  changes  in,  347 

Plants,  New  or  Noteworthy:— 
Acalypha  Godseffiana,  241  ;  A. 
Sanderi,  241  ;  Alocasia  Wavriniana, 
241 ;  Cattleya  Trianaji,  Broome's  var. , 
134  ;  C.  T.  var.  albida,  161  ;  C.  T. 
Chardwar  var.,  134 ;  Ceratolobus 
Micholitzianus,  U43  ;  Cirsium  candi- 
dissitnum,  161  ;  Coriaria  terminalis, 
110  ;  Cypripedium  CrawshayEe,  18  ; 
Deutzia  corymbiflora,  121  ;  Didiera 
rnirabilis,  110  ;  Dorstenia  arabica, 
354  ;  Furcraaa  Watsoniana  sp.,  242  ; 
Geonoma  Pynaertiana,  25S  ;  Huer- 
nia  somalica,  353 ;  Kjempferia 
Etheh-o,  94  ;  Lilium  rubellum,  321  ; 
Leea  sambucina,  242 ;  Livistona 
Woodfordi,  177  ;  Odontoglossum 
epidendroides,  146  ;  Panax  Master- 
sianum,  242 ;  Pandan us  Sanderi,  243  ; 
Passiflora  Im  Thurnii,  305  ;  Pinus 
Thunbergii  aureo-variegata,  243  ; 
Ptychosperma  Warleti,  242  ;  Restio 
eps.  F.  W.  Moore,  243  ;  Senecio 
Hanburianus,  354  ;  Sophronitis 
grandiflora,  Swinburne's  var.,  77  ; 
Sternbergia  maerantha,  94 

Plants  under  glas",  6,  23,  38,  54,  68, 
83,  98,  113,  124,  137,  151,  166,  183, 
198,  215,  230,  247,  262,  279,  294, 
211,  327,  342,  359,376,  393 

Plants  under  trees,  or  naturalisation, 
203  _ 

Plantations,  degrees  of  thinning,  97  ; 
treatment  of,  without  regular  thin- 
ning, 358 

Platycerium  angolense,  155 

Pieurothallis  Roezli,  370 

Plum-trees  with  Silver-leaf  disease,  398 

Plums,  Japanese,  52 

Polygala  chamsebuxus,  111 

Poplar  cuttings,  early  rooting  of,  364 

Potato-sets  for  the  Irish  peasantry,  250 

Pot-suspending  clip,  Lawton's  patent, 
105 

Potato  tests  in  Cheshire,  132 

Potato  experiments,  281 

Potato  Syon  House  Prolific,  157 

Potatos,  early,  13  ;  in  America,  142 

Primrose,  the  Giant,  Evelyn  Ark- 
wright,  277 

Primroses,  hardy,  137 

Primula  denticulata  and  its  varieties, 
322 

Primula  Trailli  .'  383;  P.  obconicij  ■< 
sinensis,  119  ;  P.  sinensis,  tbe 
double-fiowered,  289  ;  P.  verticil- 
Hta  sinensis,  294 

Primulas,  hardy,  318 

Propagation,  methods  of,  66,  164,  213, 
315,  371 

Protea  cynaroides,  94 

Protecting  Peach-trees  when  iu  floner, 
286,  300 

Pruning  Apple  and  Pear-trues,  13,  30, 
45,  60,  74,  104  ;  of  fruit-trees,  the, 
116;   researching  in,  289 

Primus  Amygdalus  var.  persicoide?, 
143  ;  P.  Davidiana,  7S  ;  P.  D.  alba, 
107;  P.  cerasifera,  229;  P.  Simoni, 
230  ;  P.,  some  American  species  of, 
notes  on,  203 

Pyrus  floribunda,  289  ;  P.  salicifolia, 
373 


Queensland,  Cnffee-growiug,  323  ; 
forest,  a,  351  ;  Nepenthes,  26  ;  notes 
from,  186 


Radish,  the  history  of  the,  389 
Radishes,  early,  296 
Rainfall,  &C,  for  1897,  the,  142 
Raising  cuttings,  348 
Ranunculus  myssamis  ?  from   Mr.   van 
Tuberghem,  363 


Rating,  of  glasshouses,  the,  201  ;  extra- 
ordinary, 295  ;  in  market  gardens, 
168  ;  of  nurseries  in  Ireland,  264 

Renanthera  Imschootiana,  42 

Restio  subverticillatus,  the  hardiness 
of,  366 

Retrospect  of  the  past  year,  8 

Revolving  cultivator,  a,  73 

Rhododendron  altaclerense,  78  ;  R. 
dauricum,  78  ;  R.  Falconeri,  283  ;  R. 
kewense,  290 

Rhododendrons,  Himalayan,  65,  80 

Richmond  Hill,  threatened  disfigure- 
ment of,  312 

Rockeries,  new  and  rare  plants  for,  28, 
50,  170,  283 

Rosa  gigantea,  375 ;  blooming  in 
Cannes,  234 

Rosary,  the,  18,  46,  142,  149.163,  259, 
324,  338 

Rose  Abbe  Miolan,  91 

Rose,  a  red-flowered  Marechal  Niel, 
58,  220 

Rose  Cloth  of  Gold,  18 

Ro3e,  exhibitions,  369  ;  garden  iu  May, 
the,  324  ;  prospects,  259  ;  R.  Psyche, 
281  ;  show  fixtures  in  1898,  118, 
170,  233 

Roses,  Caroline  Testoutand  others,  204, 
220  ;  pruning,  142  ;  the  Dog  Rose 
as  a  stock  for,  115 

Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Com- 
mittees' awards,  115  ;  medallo- 
mania  at  the,  126 

Rubber  cultivation  in  Ceylon,  221  ; 
sources  of  commercial,  271 

Russian  winter  flower  and  Grape  trale, 
153 


Sacoolabidm  bellinum,  161  ;  S.  gi- 
ganteum var.  Petoliana,  226 

St.  Annes,  Clontarf,  co.  DubliD,  202 

St.  Helena,  plants  of,  178 

St.  Valentine's  Day,  plants  in  bloom  in 
the  open,  on,  130 

Salix,  the  weeping  varieties  of,  305 

Sandringham  House,  94 

San  Jose  scale,  the,  114,  139,  154,  164, 
219,  267,  326 

San  Jose  scile  and  Canada's  precau- 
tions, 329 

Saxifraga  oppositifolia,  171 

Scale  insects  affecting  the  Pear-tree,  260 

Scientific  Committee  :— Apple,  a 

twin,  171;  Arum,  a  two-spathed, 
119  ;  Arums,  two  and  three-spathed, 
174  ;  Azileo-dendron,  a  Botanical 
Certificate  awarded  to,  174  ;  Begonia 
leaves  diseased,  318,  398  ;  Broccoli, 
sprouting,  173  ;  Carnations  and 
caterpillars,  119  ;  Currant-Bud  mite, 
the,  119;  Cineraria  hybrids,  318; 
Cypress,  diseased,  171  ;  Cypripedium, 
monstrous,  14  ;  Cypripediums  with 
fungus,  119;  Cytisus  Adami,  398; 
Evolution  Committee  of  the  Royal 
Society,  119  ;  Freesia  bulbs,  arrested 
growth  of,  318  ;  Fuugus,  edible,  on 
Beech,  62  ;  Hazel,  Phytoptus  on, 
173  ;  Hellebores,  diseased,  14  ;  Holly 
with  red  and  yellow  berries,  15  ;  Ivy 
sports,  206  ;  Ivy  stem,  a  large,  174  ; 
Malformation  iu  Scots  Fir,  173  ; 
Morchella  species,  318  ;  Orchid  rests 
with  fungus,  206  ;  P;eonies,  decayed, 
287,  398  ;  Palm  leaves  discoloured, 
206;  Peas,  decaying,  31 S  ;  Phytoptus 
ribis,  174;  Pines,  diseased,  119; 
Primula  obconica  $  x  sinensis,  119  ; 
liibes  coccinea,  growth  of,  287  ;  Silver 
leaf  disease,  398  ;  Thuya,  fungus  on, 
398  ;  Tuberous  growth  on  Vines,  14  ; 
Vine  browning,  206 ;  Vine  leaves 
with  gummy  exudation,  287 

Scilla  campanulafa  vars.  compacta  alba 

and  rosea,  329 
Scilly,   g-ithering  flowers  of   Narcissus 

for  market  in,  186 
Scilly  Isles,  the  Dracaenas  in,  187 
Scion  on  stock,  the  effect  of,  348 
Scotland,   Lilies  in,   390  ;  market  gar- 
dening in,  392 


Scotland,  notes  from,  61,  392 

Season  of  1897,  the,  at  Isleworth,  96 

Sedum  Sempervivum,  18 

Sedums  for  carpeting  flower-beds,  243 

Seedling  Apples,  145 

Seedlings  and  cuttings,  damping-off  of, 

360 
Soed-crop,  the,  27 
Seed-dispersion,  211 
Seeds,  the  germination  of,  354 
Sinningia  conciuna  and  other  species, 

383 
Snail?,  to  destroy,  30 

SOCIETIES  :  Agricultural  Seed  Trade- 
Association,  329  ;  Ancient  Society  of 
York  Florists,  63  :  Beckenham  Hor- 
ticultural, 107,  239  :  Bournemouth 
and  District  Gardeners',  131  ; 
Brighton  and  Sussex  Horticultural, 
207  ;  Brussels  Orchidcenne,  128  ; 
Cardiff  Gardeners',  63  ;  Cardiff  and 
County  Horticultural,  131  ;  Chelms- 
ford Horticultural,  143  ;  Chester 
Paxton,  114.  143,  159  ;  Chester, 
Society  of  Natural  Science,  255  ; 
Chesterfield  Chrysanthemum,  271  ; 
Chippenham  and  Calne  Horticultural, 
119  ;  Chiswick  Gardeners,  47, 75,399  ; 
Cornwall  Daffodil,  206  ;  Devon  and 
Exeter  Gardeners',  15,  46, 143,  174  ; 
Durham,  Northumberland,  and  New- 
castle Botanical  and  Horticultural, 
271  ;  Ealing  Gardeners',  175  ;  Edin- 
burgh Field  Naturalists',  91,  350, 
398 ;  Ghent  Quinquennial  Exhibi- 
tion, 24,  216,  218,  251,  297, 
316  ;  Highgate  and  District  Chrys- 
anthemum, 107,  139  ;  Horsforth 
Gardeners',  119  ;  Horticultural  Club, 
114,  170,  297,  394;  Isle  of  Wight 
Chrysanthemum,  63  ;  Isle  of  Wight 
Horticultural,  159,  319  ;  Kew  Guild, 
the,  139  ;  Lancaster  Horticultural, 
143  ;  Linnean,  114, 143,174,223,  328, 
386,  398;  London  Wholesale  Fruit  and 
Potato  Trades  and  Growers'  Benevo- 
lent, 71, 170  ;  Loughborough  and  Dis- 
trict Gardeners',  115  ;  Manchester  and 
North  of  England  Orchid,  63,  131, 
191,  223,  255,  287,  39S  ;  Manchester 
Royal  Botanical  and  Horticultural, 
350  ;  Market  Gardeners',  Nursery- 
men aud  Farmers'  Association,  223, 
272,  282,  328,  344 ;  Metropolitau 
Public  Gardens  Association,  127  ; 
National  Auricula  and  Primula 
(Northern  Section;,  303  ;  National 
Auricula  and  Primula  (Southern  Sec- 
tion), 270  ;  National  Carnation  and 
Picotee,  174  ;  National  Chrysanthe- 
mum, 9,  75,  90,  115,  127,  138, 
1S5,  190;  National  Dahlia,  191; 
National  Tulip,  318  ;  Newcastle  and 
District  Horticultural,  15,  119,  318, 
399  ;  Northampton  Chrysanthemum, 
15;  Notts Horticulturaland  Botanical, 
159  ;  People's  Palace  Horticultural, 
71,  223,271  ;ReadingandDistrictGar- 
deners',  15,  47.75, 119,  131,  159,  191. 
221,  255,319,399;  Richmond  Aliot- 
meutsA' sociation,9 1 ;  Richmond U ort , 
328;  Royal  Botanic,  47,  119,  207, 
302;  Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural, 
127,  139,  239;  Royale  d'Agriculture 
de  Botanique  de  Giud,  251  ;  Royal 
Horticultural,  46,  106,  119,158.189, 
238,  269,  287,  301,  318,  350,  3S4  ; 
R.  H.  S.  (Committee  Awards),  115  ; 
R.H.S.(Reportof),02;  R.H.S.  (Tem- 
ple Sbow),  330;  Royal  Meteorological, 
75  ;  Scottish  Horticultural,  15,  47, 
91,  159,  174,  303,  350  ;  Shirley  aud 
District  Gardeners',  63, 127,  i00,  Jo's 
399;  Shropshire  Horticultural,  115  ; 
Societc  Franchise  d'Horticulture  de 
Londres,  63  ;  Society  of  Arts,  255, 
271  ;  Southampton  Horticultural, 
207  ;  Sunderland  Gardeners',  31  ; 
Swansea  Horticultural,  63  ;  Torquay 
District  Gardeners',  206  ;  Ulster 
Horticultural,  75  ;  United  Hort.  Ben. 
&  Prov.,  174 ;  Ware  and  District 
Hort,  191  ;  Winchester  Gardeners', 
143  ;  Yorkshire  Gala,  147,  386  ;  ] 
Yorkshire  Naturalists',  329 
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Seeds,  the  raising  of,  177 

Seeds,     when     resting,     experiments 

with,  8 
Senecio  Hanburianus,  354 
Shade,  plants  that  will  grow  under,  29 
Shade  trees,  thinning  tho   number  of, 

350 
"  Sherwood  "  Cup,  the,  114 
Shoreditch,  open  space  for,  313 
Siamese  Kaluugtou  Chang,  85 
Sinningia   concinna   growing   at   Cam- 
bridge Botanic  Gardens,  361 
Slugs,  carnivorous,  12;  tobacco-dust  as 

aremedy  for,  1 03  ;  worm-eating,  37, 73 
Soils,  lecturo  on,  ISil 
Solanum   Wendlandi,    103,   222,   227  ; 

S.  muricatum,  fruits  of,  227 
Sophronitis  grandiflora,   104  ;    "  Swin- 
burne's var.,"  77 
Soudanese  cereal,  232 
Sparrow,  usual  food  of  the,  153 
Sparrows,  and  Crocuses,  204,  230  ;  and 

flowers,  268 
Spathoglottis  x  aureo-Viellardi,  309 
Spiranthes  colorata  var.  maculata,  112 
Sporangia,   the   development  of,  upon 

Fern  prothalli,  201 
Spraying    plants    in     houses,    a    new 

method  of,  292 
Spring  flowers  and  sunthine,  243 
Stanhopea  eburnea,  194 
Staphyleas,  374 
Sterculia  neo-caledonica,  178 
Stereum  hirsutum,  artificial  cultivation 

of,  281 
Sternbergia  macrantha,  116,  129 
Stock  Princess  Alice,  237 
Stock,  the  effect  of  scion  upon,  348 
Stock-taking,   42,  102,  154,  234,   298, 

363 
Stoneleigh  Abbey,  fan-trained  Moiello 

Cherry-trees  at,  315 
Straits   Settlements    botanic    gardens, 

222 
Strawberry-Raspbeny,  Japanese,  139 
Strawberry  Royal   Sovereign,    13,  330, 

384 
Strawberry,    the,    planted    in   barrels, 

157,  140,  172 
Strawberries  at  Hatfield,  338 
Sireli  zia  Regies',  50 


Subscriptions  to  gardeners'  charities, 
and  the  wherewithal  to  pay  them, 
268 

Eubstitution  branches,  267 
ulphuring  Vines,  IS,  28 
Sundries,  horticultural,  141 
Bunningdale  Park,  Orchids  at,  370 
Surrey,  allotments  in  the  county  of,  26 
Swamp,    treatment    of   a,    at    Combe 

Abbey,  277 
Swedes    and    Turnips,    finger-and-toe 

disease  on,  281 
Sweet  Briars,  hybrid,  149 
Sweet  Peas,  some,  of  recent  introduc- 
tion, 316  ;  the  dwarf,  95 


Taoetes  lacera,  355 

Tasmanian  Apples,  170,  185 

Technical  laboratories,  work  at  the 
Essex,  362 

Temperature,  abnormal,  14 

Temple  Show,  the  lack  of  ventilation 
in  the  tents  at  the,  367 

Temple  Show  of  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society,  328 

Tennis  Court,  how  to  make,  120 

Terminology,  184 

Testacellas,  12,  37,  73 

The  Cliff,  Shanklin,  view  in  the  con- 
servatory at,  184 

Then  and  now,  220 

Thermometers,  the  Simplicity  Holder 
and  Indicator  for,  221 

Thinnirjg,  degrees  of,  212 

Thinning  kitchen  -  garden  and  other 
crops,  367 

Thunbergia  laurifolia,  236 

Thuya,  fungus  on,  398 

Thuya  plicata,  26 

Th}  rsacanthns  Sehomburgkianus,  383 

Timber  supply  of  the  world,  377 

Titmice,  96,  185 

Tobacco-dust  as  a  remedy  forslugs,  103 

Tomato  Conqueror,  286 

Tomatos  and  Cucumbers,  317 

Tomatos,  forcing,  6 

Torenia  Fournieri,  197 

Torquay,  the  mild  winter  at,  201 


Tortrix  viridana,  384,  S96 
Trachelium  cooruleum,  197 
Transplanting  Violets  and  Marguerites, 

293 
Tree-Ferns    in    the   Botanic    Gardens, 

Brussels,  246 
Tree-planting    on    Hampstead   Heath, 

128 
Trees  and  shrubs,   6,  143,   202,  229, 

262,  373,  392  - 
Trees,    at    Mottesfont  Abbey,  60,  73  ; 

changes  that  occur  when  the  terminal 

shoot  is  destroyed  in,  267 
Trellis-wire,  in  market-gardens,  194 
Tresco  Abbey  grounds,  Scilly,  152 
Trifacial  Orange,  a,  58 
Trinidad,  a  tropical  glass-house  in,  163 
Trinidad  Botanic  Gardens,  371 
Truffaut'e   system   of   feeding    plants, 

264 
Tuberous  growths  on  Vines,  14 
Tulipa  pulchella,   213  ;    T.  Sprengeri, 

from  Mr.  Van  Tubergen,  362 
Tulips,   relative  merit  of  varieties  of, 

362 
Turnip-flea  (Haltica  nemorum),  268 
Turnips,  to  force,  36 


U 

Utrecht  Botanic  Garden,  169 


Vaocinium  glauco-nlbum,  115 
Vanda  x  Miss  Joaquim,  226  ;  V.  Rox- 
burgh!,   161  ;  V.   teres  at   Gunners- 
bury  Park,  78,  282 
Variation,  culture  and,  347 
Vegetables,  82,  105 
Veitch  Memorial  Trust,  the,  70 
Ventilating  glasshouses,  118 
Veronica  Andersoni  variegata,  286 
Viburnum  macrocephalum,  318 
Victoria  medal  of  honour,  90,  141  ;  how 

it  must  not  be  u6ed,  42 
Victoria,  orchards  in,  118 
View  in  Mr.  Arderne'a  garden  at  Cape 
Town,  312 


Vine,  browning  of  the  leaves,  206  ;  the 

effeots  of  grafting  upon  the,  365,  397 
Vines,  inarching  and    grafting,    205  ; 

sulphuring,  13,  28 
Violas,    45,  SO  ;   the  best  varieties  of, 

74 
Violet,  Mrs.  J.  J.  Astor,  71  ;  Princess 

of  Wales,  293 
Violets  in  frames,  damping  off,  6 1 
Vitis  Coignetias,  13 


W 

Wales,  statu  of  vegetation  iu  southern, 

61 
Walmer  Casble,  121 
Walton  Grange,  Orchid  sale  at,  313 
Water-bouquet,  a,  73,  105,  220 
Water,  microbes  in,  382 
Watkins  &  Simpson's,   fire  at  Messrs., 

282 
Weather,  the,  and  the  fruit-trees,  24  ; 

vegetative  result*  of  the  mild,  116, 

127,  130 
West  Indian  plantations,  185 
.We3tonbirt,  Calanthe  Veitchi  splendcns 

at,  34 
Wheat  mildew,  the,  45 
Whitethorn,   untimely    blossoming    of 

the,  30 
Wilbelmsbnhe,  Germany,  201 
Williams'  Memorial  Medal,  71 
Willows,  the  weeping,  305 
Window-plant  cultivation,  268 
Wireworm,  ravages  of,  244 
Witch  Hazels,  the,  78 
Withania  origanifolia,  79 
Witte,   H  ,    retirement   of,    from    the 

Leyden  Botanic  Garden,  329 
Wood-ashes  ;   its  value  asa  manure.  526 
Wood-pulp  in  floor-cloth  and  for  paper, 

185 
Worm-eating  slugs,  37,  73 


X-bats,  influence  of,  on  the  vegetation 
of  seeds,  219 
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Plant   Portraits:  Actinidia  kolo- 

mikta,  71  ;  ^Echmea  cylindrata, 
103 ;  Aerides  crassifolium,  162  ; 
Alberta  magna,  363  ;  Allium  Schu- 
berti,  233  ;  Anemone  vernalis,  102  ; 
Apple  Eeinette  de  Ceplet,  71  ;  Ar- 
meria  crcspitosa,  380  ;  Anthemis  tine- 
toria,  pale  variety,  71  ;  Bollea  Sehro- 
deriana,  34  ;  Bomarea  Carderi,  170; 
Boretta  cantabrica,  363  ;  Camoensia 
maxima,  42;  Camptosema  pinnatum, 
152  ;  Canna  M.  Vidal,  170  ;  Catase- 
tum  splendens  x  var.  Orignani,  94  ; 
Cattleya  aurea,  94  ;  C.  Dowiana  var. 
aurea  alba,  162  ;  C.  Fowleri,  162  ;  C. 
granulosa,  34  ;  C.  Hardyana  x  var. 
Regime,  226 ;  C.  Hardyana  x  var. 
Fanyauiana,  94  ;  C.  labiata,  Trey- 
eran's  var.,  370;  C.  Leopold!,  34; 
C.  Mendeli  Empress  Queen,  226  ; 
C.  Parthenia  x ,  34  ;  Celastrus  arti- 
culatus,  380  ;  Chionodosa  Lucilioo, 
304  ;  Clematis  Nellie  Moser,  363  ; 
Crinum  Woodrowi,  380  ;  Crocus 
Malyi,  233  ;  Cymbidium  pendulum, 
226  ;  Cypripedium  Beeckmanni  x  L. 
LindeD,  94  ;  C.  bellatulum,  34  ;  C.b. 
var.  album,  162;  C.  Harrisianum 
var.  superbum,  370  ;  C.  Niobe, 
370  ;  C.  niveum,  S70;  C.  Young- 
ianum,  34  ;  Daphne  Blagayaoa, 
102;  Dasystachys  Drimiopsis,  102; 
Dendrobium  formosum,  162  ;  D. 
heterocarpum,  370 ;  D.  Schroderi- 
anum,  170  ;  Dieentra  formosa,  170  ; 
Dracaena  Godseffiana,  152  ;  Epiden- 
drum  ciliare,  370  ;  E.  radiatum,  162  ; 
E.  xanthinum,  152;  Erigeron  specio- 
sus,  7 1  ;  Erythronium  Hartwegi, 
152 ;  Grevillea  Fosteri,  71  ;  Hac- 
quetia  Epipactis,  152  ;  Hibiscus 
Manihot,  170 ;  Hedysarum  mul- 
tijugum,  363  ;  Hyacinth  Hadyn, 
103  ;  H.  King  of  the  Blues,  304  ; 
Ipomcca  Perringiana,  71  ;  Iris  stylosa, 
304  ;  Juglans  regia  var.  rubra,  363  ; 
Kalanchoe  Hammea,  3S0;  Laelia  cris- 
pilabia,  162;  L.  glauca,  34;  Lcelio- 
Cattleya  "  Pallas  "  var.  inveras,  226  ; 
L.-C.  Ridolfiana  x  var.  Armainvilliers- 
ensis,  94  ;  Lapageria  rosea  var.  Ilse- 
manni,  71  ;  Latliyrus  splendens,  42  ; 
Lavatera  trimestris,  103 ;  Lilium 
superbum,  71  ;  Masdevallia  Court- 
auldiana  x ,  370  ;  Miltonia  Binoti, 
370;  M.  Candida,  34  ;  Morisia  hypo- 
g;ea,  380  ;  Myosotis  dissitiflora  var. 
Dyeraa,  233  ;  Narcissus,  varieties  of, 
103 ;  Odontoglossum  Albertianum 
x  Jules  Hye,  162 ;  O.  bictoneDse 
var.  album,  94  ;  O.  grande,  162  ;  O. 
Krameri,  162  ;  O.  Schlieperianum, 
34  ;  O.  Thibautianum,  226  ;  O. 
triuuiphans  var.  latisepalum,  370  ; 
O.  Wilckeauum,  34  ;  Oncidium 
Batemannianum,  226  ;  O.  hremato- 
chilum  >;,  162  ;  O.  pnlviuatum,  34  ; 
Orchis  monophylla,  380  ;  Pa:ouy 
tree,  Madame  Gustave  Croux,  103  ; 
Faphiopedilum  (Cypripedium)  Chatn- 
berlainianum,  102 ;  P.  Victoria- 
Mariae,  42  ;  Pear  Beurre'  Moutecat, 
71  ;  P.  B.  d'Hardenpout,  304  ;  P. 
Eleauore  Liefrjuanns,  063 ;  P.  Bene 
Dunan,  170  ;  P.  Triomphe  de  Vienne, 
304  ;  Philadelphus  mexicauus,  3S0  ; 
Pleurotballis  Roezli,  370  ;  Pinus 
Jeffreyi,  71  ;  Plum,  myrobalan,  304  ; 
Polygonatum  biflorum,  363;  Primula 
obconica  var,  Mdlle.  Lucienne  de 
Hirsch,  71  ;  Rheum  Bibis,  233  ; 
Richardia  Elliottiana,  102  ;  Rosa 
altaica,  170;  R.  lutea,  71  ;  R.  seti- 
gera,  363  ;  R.  tomentosa  Woodsiaua, 
170  ;  Rose  Caprice  de  Vick,  304  ;  R. 
Crimson  Rambler,  170  ;  R.  Gillemot 
(Tea),  170  ;  Saccolabium  giganteum 
var.  Petotiana,  226  ;  Scilla  sibirica, 
304  ;  Sievekingia  Reichenbachiana, 
42  ;  Sophrouitis  Uossiteriana,  370  ; 
Stephanandra  Tanakoe,  380  ;  Stro- 
bile nthes  Dyerauus,  42  ;  Symphy- 
andra  Wauueri,  380  ;  Tillaulsia 
Lindeui  tricolor,  304 ;  Tulip,  varieties 
of,  103,  304  ;  Vanda  ccerulea,  34  ; 
V.  var.  Peetersiana,  162  ;  V.   x   Miss 


Joaquim,  226;  V.  suavis  var.  Ram- 
bonnetiana,  162 ;  V.  tricolor,  34  ; 
Warseewiczella  cochloaris,  34  ;  W. 
Wailesiana,  370 

Plants,  causes  of  changes  in,  347 

Plants,  New  or  Noteworthy:— 

Acalypha  Godseffiana,  241  ;  A. 
Sanderi,  241  ;  Alocasia  Wavriniana, 
241 ;  Cattleya  Trianasi,  Broome's  var. , 
134  ;  C.  T.  var.  albida,  161  ;  C.  T. 
Chard  war  var.,  134  ;  Ceratolobus 
Micholitzianus,  243  ;  Cirsiuni  candt- 
dissimum,  161  ;  Coriaria  terminalis, 
110  ;  Cypripedium  Crawshayse,  18  ; 
Deutzia  corymbiflora,  121  ;  Didiera 
mirabilis,  110  ;  Dorstenia  arabica, 
354  ;  Furcrsea  WatsoniaDa  sp.,  242  ; 
Geonoma  Pynaertiana,  258  ;  Huer- 
nia  somalica,  353 ;  Ksempferia 
Ethelrc,  94  ;  Lilium  rubellum,  321  ; 
Leea  sambucina,  242 ;  Livistona 
Woodfordi,  177  ;  Odontoglossum 
epidendroides,  146  ;  Panax  Master- 
sianum,  242;  Pandanus  Sanderi,  243  ; 
Passiflora  Im  Thurnii,  305  ;  Pinus 
Thunbergii  aureo-variegata,  243  ; 
Ptychosperma  Warleti,  242  ;  Restio 
eps.  F.  W.  Moore,  243  ;  Senecio 
Hanburianue,  354  ;  Sophrouitis 
grandiflora,  Swinburne's  var.,  77  ; 
Sternbergia  macrantha,  94 

Plants  under  glas=,  6,  23,  38,  54,  68, 
83,  9S,  113,  124,  137,  151,  166,  183, 
198,  215,  230,  247,  262,  279,  294, 
211,  327,  342,  359,  376,  393 

Plants  under  trees,  or  naturalisation, 
203 

Plantations,  degrees  of  thinning,  97  ; 
treatment  of,  without  regular  thin- 
ning, 358 

Platycerium  angolense,  155 

Pleurotballis  Roezli,  370 

Plum-trees  with  Silver-leaf  disease,  398 

Plums,  Japanese,  52 

Polygala  chamsebuxus,  111 

Poplar  cuttings,  early  rooting  of,  364 

Potato-sets  for  the  Irish  peasantry,  250 

Pot-suspending  clip,  Lawton's  patent, 
105 

Potato  tests  in  Cheshire,  132 

Potato  experiments,  281 

Potato  Syon  House  Prolific,  157 

Potatos,  early,  13  ;  in  America,  142 

Primrose,  the  Giant,  Evelyn  Ark- 
wright,  277 

Primroses,  hardy,  137 

Primula  denticulata  and  its  varieties, 
322 

Primula  Trailli  >  383 ;  P.  obconici  J  x 
sinensis,  119  ;  P.  sinensis,  the 
double-flowered,  289  ;  P.  verticil- 
lita  sinensis,  294 

Primulas,  hardy,  318 

Propagation,  methods  of,  66,  164,  213, 
315,  371 

Protea  cjnaroides,  94 

Protecting  Peach-trees  when  in  flower, 
286,  300 

Pruning  Apple  and  Pear-trees,  13,  30, 
45,  60,  74,  104  ;  of  fruit-trees,  the, 
116;   researching  in,  289 

Prunus  Auiygdalus  var.  persicoide?, 
143  ;  P.  Davidiana,  78  ;  P.  D.  alba, 
107  ;  P.  cerasifera,  229  ;  P.  Simoni, 
230  ;  P.,  some  American  species  of, 
notes  on,  203 

Pyrus  floribunda,  289  ;  P.  salicifolia, 
373 


Queensland,  C'lffee-growiug,  323  ; 
forest,  a,  35!  ;  Nepenthes,  26  ;  notes 
from,  186 


Radish,  the  history  of  the,  389 
Radishes,  early,  296 
Rainfall,  &c,  for  1897,  the,  142 
Raising  cuttings,  348 
Ranunculus  myssamis  ?  from   Mr.   van 
Tubergliem,  363 


Rating,  of  glasshouses,  the,  201;  extra- 
ordinary, 295  ;  in  market  gardens, 
168  ;  of  nurseries  in  Ireland,  264 

Renanthera  Imschootiana,  42 

Restio  subverticillatus,  the  hardiness 
of,  366 

Retrospect  of  the  past  year,  8 

Revolving  cultivator,  a,  73 

Rhododendron  altaclerense,  78  ;  R. 
dauricum,  78  ;  R.  Falconeri,  283  ;  R. 
kewense,  290 

Rhododendrons,  Himalayan,  65,  80 

Richmond  Hill,  threatened  disfigure- 
ment of,  312 

Rockeries,  new  and  rare  plants  for,  28, 
50,  170,  283 

Rosa  gigantea,  375 ;  blooming  in 
Cannes,  234 

Rosary,  the,  18,  46,  142,  149,163,  259, 
324,  338 

Rose  Abbe  Miolan,  91 

Rose,  a  red-flowered  Mareehal  Niel, 
58,  220 

Rose  Cloth  of  Gold,  18 

Rose,  exhibitions,  369  ;  garden  in  May, 
the,  324  ;  prospects,  259  ;  R.  Psyche, 
281  ;  show  fixtures  in  1898,  118, 
170,  233 

Roses,  Caroline  Testoutand  others,  204, 
220  ;  pruning,  142  ;  the  Dog  Rose 
as  a  stock  for,  115 

Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Com- 
mittees' awards,  115  ;  medallo- 
mania  at  the,  126 

Rubber  cultivation  in  Ceylon,  221  ; 
sources  of  commercial,  271 

Russian  winter  flower  and  Grape  trale, 
153 


S 


Sacoolabidm  bellinum,  161  ;  S.  gi- 
ginteum  var.  Petoliana,  226 

St.  Annes,  Clontarf,  co.  Dublin,  202 

St.  Helena,  plants  of,  178 

St.  Valentine's  Day,  plants  in  bloom  in 
the  open,  on,  130 

Salix,  the  weeping  varieties  of,  305 

Sandringham  House,  94 

San  Jose"  scale,  the,  114,  139,  154,  164, 
219,  267,  326 

San  Jose  scile  and  Canada's  precau- 
tions, 329 

Saxifraga  oppositifolia,  171 

Scale  insects  affecting  the  Pear-tree,  260 

Scientific  Committee  :— Apple,  a 

twin,  174;  Arum,  a  two-spathed, 
119  ;  Arums,  two  and  three-spathed, 
174  ;  Azaleo-dendron,  a  Botanical 
Certificate  awarded  to,  174  ;  Begonia 
leaves  diseased,  318,  398  ;  Broccoli, 
sprouting,  173  ;  Carnations  and 
caterpillars,  119  ;  Currant-bud  mite, 
the,  119  ;  Cineraria,  hybrids,  318  ; 
Cypress,  diseased,  174  ;  Cypripedium, 
monstrous,  14  ;  Cypripediums  with 
fungus,  119;  Cytisus  Adami,  398; 
Evolution  Committee  of  the  Royal 
Society,  119  ;  Freesia  bulbs,  arrested 
growth  of,  318  ;  Fungus,  edible,  on 
Beech,  62  ;  Hazel,  Phytoptus  on, 
173  ;  Hellebores,  diseased,  14  ;  Holly 
with  red  and  yellow  berries,  15  ;  Ivy 
sports,  206  ;  Ivy  stem,  a  large,  174  ; 
Malformation  in  Scots  Fir,  173  ; 
Morchella  species,  318  ;  Orchid  roats 
with  fungus,  206  ;  P;conies,  decayed, 
287,  398  ;  Palm  leaves  discoloured, 
206;  Peas,  decaying,  318  ;  Phytoptus 
ribis,  174;  Tines,  diseased,  119; 
Primula  obconica  $  x  sinensis,  119  ; 
liibes  coccinea,  growth  of,  2S7  ;  Silver 
leaf  disease,  398  ;  Thuya,  fungus  on, 
398  ;  Tuberous  growth  on  Vines,  14  ; 
Vine  browning,  206 ;  Viae  leaves 
with  gummy  exudation,  287 

Scilla  campanulata  vars.  compacta  alba 

and  rosea,  329 
Scilly,   gHhering  flowers  of   Narcissus 

for  market  in,  186 
Scilly  Isles,  the  Dracaenas  in,  187 
Scion  on  stock,  the  effect  of,  348 
Scotland,  Lilies  in,  390  ;  market  gar- 
dening in,  392 


Scotland,  notes  from,  61,  392 

Season  of  1897,  the,  at  Isleworth,  96 

Sedum  Sempervivum,  18 

Sedums  for  carpeting  flower-beds,  243 

Seedling  Apples,  145 

Seedlings  and  cuttings,  dampiug-off  of, 

360 
Seed-crop,  the,  27 
Seed-dispersion,  211 
Seeds,  the  germination  of,  354 
Sinningia  coneinna  and  other  species, 

383 
Snails,  to  destroy,  30 

SOCIETIES  :    Agricultural  Seed  Trade 
Association,  329  ;  Ancient  Society  of 
York  Florists,  63  :  Beckenham  Hor- 
ticultural, 107,  239  r    Bournemouth 
and       District      Gardeners',       131  ; 
Brighton  and  Sussex  Horticultural, 
207  ;     Brussels   Orchideenne,     128  ; 
Cardiff  Gardeners',   63  ;    Cardiff  and 
County  Horticultural,  131  ;  Chelms- 
ford    Horticultural,     143  ;     Chester 
Paxton,     114.     143,    159  ;     Chester, 
Society   of    Natural    Science,    255  ; 
Chesterfield    Chrysanthemum,    271  ; 
Chippenham  andCalne  Horticultural, 
119  ;  Chiswick  Gardeners,  47,75,399  ; 
Cornwall   Daffodil,  206  ;  Devon  and 
Exeter  Gardeners',  15,  46,  143, 174  ; 
Durham,  Northumberland,  and  New- 
castle  Botanical  and   Horticultural, 
271  ;  Ealing  Gardeners',  175  ;  Edin- 
burgh   Field   Naturalists',   91,    350, 
398 ;    Ghent    Quinquennial    Exhibi- 
tion,     24,      216,     248,      251,     297, 
316  ;    Highgate  and  District  Chrys- 
anthemum,    107,     139  ;     Horaforth 
Gardeners',  119  ;  Horticultural  Club, 
114,    170,  297,    394  ;  Isle  of  Wight 
Chrysanthemum,  63  ;  Isle  of  Wight 
Horticultural,  159,  319  ;  Kew  Guild, 
the,   139  ;    Lancaster   Horticultural, 
143  ;  Linnean,  114, 143,174, 223,  328, 
386, 398;  London  Wholesale  Fruitand 
Potato  Trades  and  Growers'  Benevo- 
lent, 71, 170  ;  Loughborough  and  Dis- 
trict Gardeners',  115  ;  Manchester  and 
North  of  England  Orchid,    63,   131, 
191,  223,  255,  287,  398  ;  Manchester 
Royal  Botanical  and   Horticultural, 
350  ;    Market  Gardeners',    Nursery- 
men aud  Farmers'  Association,  223, 
272,   282,   32S,     344;    Metropolitau 
Public    Gardens    Association,    127  ; 
National     Auricula     and     Primula 
(Northern    Section),   303 ;    National 
Auricula  and  Primula  (Southern  Sec- 
tion), 270  ;    National  Carnation  and 
Ticotee,  174  ;   National  Chrysanthe- 
mum,     9,    75,    90,    115,    127,     138, 
185,    190;    National    Dahlia,    191; 
National  Tulip,  318  ;  Newcastle  and 
District  Horticultural,    15,119,318, 
399  ;  North  vmpton  Chrysanthemum, 
15;  NottsHorticulturalandBotanic.il, 
159  ;    People's  Palace  Horticultural, 
71,223,271  ;  Reading  and  District  Gar- 
deners', 15,  47,75,  119,  131,  159,  191. 
221,  255,  319,399;  Richmond  Aliot- 
meutsAk  sociation,9 1 ;  Richmond  U  ort , 
328;    Royal  Botanic,  47,  119,  207, 
302;  Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural, 
127,  139,  239;  Royale  d'Agriculture 
de  Botanique  de  Giud,  251  ;  Royal 
Horticultural,  46,  106,  119,158,189, 
238,   269,  287,   301,  318,   350,  334  ; 
R.  H.  S.  (Committee  Awards),  115  ; 
R.  H.  S.  ( Report  of ),  02 ;  R.  H.  S.  (Tem- 
ple Show),  330;  Royal  Meteorological, 
75  ;    Scottish   Horticultural,   15,  47, 
91,  159,  174,  303,  350  ;    Shirley  aud 
District  Gardeners',  63, 127,  206,  255, 
399;  Shropshire  Horticultural,  115  ; 
Societe  Franchise  d'Horticulture  de 
Londres,   63  ;    Society  of  Arts,  255, 
271  ;     Southampton    Horticultural, 
207  ;    Sunderland    Gardeners',    31  ; 
Swansea  Horticultural,  63  ;    Torquay 
District     Gardeners',     206  ;     Ulster 
Horticultural,  75  ;  United  Hort.  Ben. 
&   Prov.,    174;    Ware   and    District 
Hort,  191  ;    Winchester  Gardeners', 
143  ;     Yorkshire    Gala,  147,   386  ; 
Yorkshire  Naturalists',  329 
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Seeds,  the  raising  of,  177 

Seeds,     when     resting,     experiments 

with,  8 
Senecio  Hanburianus,  354 
Shade,  plants  that  will  grow  under,  29 
Shade  trees,  thinning  the   number  of, 

350 
"  Sherwood  "  Cup,  the,  114 
Shoreditch,  open  space  for,  313 
Siamese  Kalungtou  Chang,  85 
Sinningia   concinna   growing   at   Cam- 
bridge Botanic  Gardens,  361 
Slugs,  carnivorous,  12  ;  tobacco-dust  as 

a  remedy  for,  103  ;  worm-eating,  37,73 
Soils,  lecture  on,  189 
Solanum   Wendlandi,    103,   222,   227  ; 

S.  muricatum,  fruits  of,  227 
Sophronitis  grandiflora,   104  ;    "  Swin- 
burne's var.,"  77 
Soudanese  cereal,  232 
Sparrow,  usual  food  of  the,  153 
Sparrows,  and  Crocuses,  204,  236  ;  and 

flowers,  26S 
Spathoglottis  x  aureo-Viellardi,  309 
Spiranthes  colorata  var.  maculata,  112 
Sporangia,   the   development  of,  upon 

Fern  prothalli,  201 
Spraying    plants    in     houses,    a    new 

method  of,  292 
Spring  flowers  and  sunshine,  243 
Stanhopea  eburnea,  194 
Staphyleas,  374 
Sterculia  neo-caledonica,  178 
Stereum  hirsutum,  artificial  cultivation 

of,  281 
Sternbergia  macrantha,  116,  129 
Stock  Princess  Alice,  237 
Stock,  the  effect  of  scion  upon,  348 
Stock-taking,   42,  102,  154,  234,   298, 

363 
Stoneleigh  Abbey,  fan-trained  Morello 

Cherry-trees  at,  315 
Straits   Settlements    botanic    gardens, 

222 
Strawberry-Raspberry,  Japanese,  139 
Strawberry  Royal  Sovereign,    13,  330, 

384 
Strawberry,    the,    planted    in   barrels, 

157,  140,  172 
Strawberries  at  Hatfield,  338 
S;reii  zia  Region?,  50 


Subscriptions  to  gardeners'  charities, 
and  the  wherewithal  to  pay  them, 
268 

Substitution  branches,  267 

Sulphuring  Vinos,  IS,  28 

Sundries,  horticultural,  141 

Bunningdale  Park,  Orchids  at,  370 

Surrey,  allotments  in  the  county  of,  26 

Swamp,  treatment  of  a,  at  Combe 
Abbey,  277 

Swedes  and  Turnips,  finger-and-toe 
disease  on,  281 

Sweet  Briars,  hybrid,  149 

Sweet  Peas,  some,  of  recent  introduc- 
tion, 316  ;  the  dwarf,  95 


Taqeies  lacera,  355 

Tasmanian  Apples,  170,  185 

Technical  laboratories,  work  at  the 
Essex,  362 

Temperature,  abnormal,  14 

Temple  Show,  the  lack  of  ventilation 
in  the  tents  at  the,  367 

Temple  Show  of  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society,  328 

Tennis  Court,  how  to  make,  120 

Terminology,  184 

Testacellas,  12,  37,  73 

The  Cliff,  Shanklin,  view  in  the  con- 
servatory at,  184 

Then  and  now,  220 

Thermometers,  the  Simplicity  Holder 
and  Indicator  for,  221 

ThioniDg,  degrees  of,  212 

Thinning  kitchen  -  garden  and  other 
crops,  367 

Thunbergia  laurifolia,  236 

Thuya,  fungus  on,  398 

Thuya  plicata,  26 

Thj  rsacanthns  Schomburgkianus,  383 

Timber  supply  of  the  world,  377 

Titmice,  96,  185 

Tobacco-dust  as  a  remedy  forslugs,  103 

Tomato  Conqueror,  286 

Tomatos  and  Cucumbers,  317 

Tomatos,  forcing,  6 

Torenia  Fournieri,  197 

Torquay,  the  mild  winter  at,  201 


Tortrix  viridana,  384,  396 
Trachelium  cceruleum,  197 
Transplanting  Violets  and  Marguerites, 

293 
Tree-Ferns    in    the   Botanic    Gardens, 

Brussels,  246 
Tree-planting    on    Hampstead    Heath, 

128 
Trees  and  shrubs,   6,  143,   202,  229, 

262,  373,  392   - 
Trees,    at    Mottesfont   Abbey,  60,  73 ; 

changes  that  occur  when  the  terminal 

shoot  is  destroyed  in,  267 
Trellis- wire,  in  market-gardens,  194 
Tresco  Abbey  grounds,  Scilly,  152 
Trifacial  Orange,  a,  58 
Trinidad,  a  tropical  glass-house  in,  163 
Trinidad  Botanic  Gardens,  371 
Truffaut's    system   of    feeding    plants, 

264 
Tuberous  growths  on  Vines,  14 
Tulipa  pulchella,   213  ;    T.  Sprengeri, 

from  Mr.  Van  Tubergen,  362 
Tulip?,    relative  merit  of  varieties  of, 

362 
Turnip-flea  (Haltica  nemorum),  268 
Turnips,  to  force,  36 


U 

Utkecht  Botanic  Garden,  169 


Vacciniuh  glauco-nlbum,  115 
Vanda  x  Miss  Joaquim,  226  ;  V.  Rox- 
burgh!,   161  ;  V.   teres  at  Gunners- 
bury  Park,  78,  282 
Variation,  culture  and,  347 
Vegetables,  82,  105 
Veitch  Memorial  Trust,  the,  70 
Ventilating  glass- houses,  118 
Veronica  Andersoni  variegata,  286 
Viburnum  macrocephalum,  318 
Victoria  medal  of  honour,  90,  141  ;  how 

it  must  not  be  used,  42 
Victoria,  orchards  in,  118 
View  in  Mr.  Arderne's  garden  at  Cape 
Town,  312 


Vine,  browning  of  the  leaves,  206  ;  the 

effeots  of  grafting  upon  the,  365,  397 
Vines,  inarching  and    grafting,    206  ; 

sulphuring,  13,  28 
Violas,    45,  80  ;    the  best  varieties  of, 

74 
Violet,  Mrs.  J.  J.  Astor,  71  ;  Princess 

of  Wales,  293 
Violets  in  frames,  damping  off,  6 1 
Vitis  Coignetias,  13 


W 

Wales,  state  of  vegetation  in  southern, 

61 
Walmer  Castle,  121 
Walton  Grange,  Orchid  sale  at,  313 
Water-bouquet,  a,  73,  105,  220 
Water,  microbes  in,  382 
Watkin3  &  Simpson's,  fire  at  Messrs., 

282 
Weather,  the,  and  the  fruit-trees,  24  ; 

vegetative  results  of  the  mild,  116, 

127,  130 
West  Indian  plantations,  185 
Westonbirt,  Calanthe  Veitchi  splendcns 

at,  34 
Wheat  mildew,  the,  45 
Whitethorn,   untimely    blossoming    of 

the,  30 
Wilhelmshohe,  Germany,  201 
Williams'  Memorial  Medal,  71 
Willows,  the  weeping,  305 
Window-plant  cultivation,  268 
Wireworm,  ravages  of,  244 
Witch  Hazels,  the,  78 
Withania  origanifolia,  79 
Witte,   H  ,   retirement  of,   fiMn    the 

Leyden  Botanic  Garden,  329 
Wood-ashes  ;   its  value  asa  manure.  526 
Wood-pulp  in  floor-c'.oth  and  for  paper, 

185 
Worm-eating  slugs,  37,  73 


X-bats,  influence  of,  on  the  vegetation 
of  seeds,  219 
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Acalypha  Godseffiana,  242  ;   A.  San- 
ded, 248 
Aceras  Bolleana,  spike  of  flowers  of,  365 
Albuca  prolifera,  showing  flower,  rootiDg 

bulbils,  and  bulb  with  bulbils,  397 
Allotment  holder,  W.  Howard,  129 
Alocasia  Wavriniana,  243 
Aloe   SehweiDfurthi   in   flower    at   La 

Mortola,  197 
Anthracite  coal-grate,  an,  13 
Apple  blossom,  a  double,  400 
Apple,  Dumelow's Seedling,  141  ;  Royal 

Soow,  11 
Ari6tida  setacea,  awns  of,  211 
Arthropodium  cirratum,  235 
Asparagus  cornorensis,  181  ;  A.  falcatus, 

123  ;    A.  f.  showing  stem,  178  ;    A. 

lariciuus,   122  ;    A.    plumosus,   146  ; 

A.    racemosus   tetragonus,    147  ;    A. 

earmentosus,  179 
Asphodeline  Balansse,  111  ;   A.  isthmo- 

carpa,  117 
Asplenium  nidus  var.  multilobata,  21  ; 

A.  Mayi,  371 
Auloporna  helicinum,    portion   of  the 

tongue  of,  37 
Auricula  Abbe  Listz,  285 
Awns  of  Aristida  setacea,  211 


B 


Bean,  French,  canker,  293 

Belfast  Botanic  Gardens,  views  in,  51, 

53,  57 
Bird's-nest  Fern,  crested,  a,  21 


Calochortus  Purdeyi,  395 

Canker  in  French  Beans,  293 

Celastrus  articulatus,  29 

Oeratolobus  Micholitzianus,  251 

Cherry-tree,  a  fan-trained  Morello,  at 
Stoneleigh  Abbey,  315 

Clip,  Lawton's  suspending  flower-pot, 
105 

Colchicum  cilicicum,  35 

Coombe  House,  Croydon,  a  6ne  plant 
of  Dendrobium  nobile  at,  341 

Corclyline  australis  in  the  Abbey 
Grounds,  Tresco,  153 

Crassula  columnaria,  66 

Crocus  zonatus  growing  in  the  Cilician 
Taurus,  85 

Cultivator,  a  revolving,  73 

Cyclamen  cilicicum  growing  in  the  Cili- 
cian Taurus,  81 


Cyclamen  latifolium,  a  variety  of, 
shown  by  M.  de  Langhe,  Brussels,  173 

Cyclamens,  showing  various  modifica- 
tions in  the  flowers  of,  135 


Davallia  fijiensis  effuea,  323 
Dendrobium  nobile  at  Coombe  House, 

Croydon,  341 
Dendrobium    nobile    Ashwortbianum, 

203 
Didiera  mirabilis,  110 
Downes,  The,  Hayle,  217 


Eclipse  of  the  sun,  as  seen  by  a 
botanist,  161 

Epi-Cattleya  radiato-Bowringiana,  £91 

Eucryphia  pinnatifolia,  Beed-vessel  of, 
15 

Eulophiella  Peetersiana,  plant  of,  show- 
ing habit,  200 


Fern,  Crested  Bird's-nest,  21 
Fruit-trees   in    pots,    group    of,    from 

Gunnersbury  House,  333 
Fry,  Mr.  Geo.,  portrait  of,  S7 
Furcraa  gigantea,  227  ;  F.  Watsoniana, 

243 


Gaianthps  cilicicus,  79 

Geonoma  Pynaertiana,  258 

Ghent  Quinquennial  Exhibition,  views 

of  exhibits  at  the,  261,  263,  265 
Glaeosporium  Lindemuthianum  ( French 

Bean-canker),  293 
Grapes,  a  bunch  of  Black  Alicante,  as 

grown  at   Pitcullen,  72;  a  bunch  of 

Cooper's   Black,  grown  at  Pitcullen, 

67  ;  a  bunch  of  Gros  Maroc,  grown 

at  Pitcullen,  69 
Grate  for  burning  anthracite-coal,  13 
Gymnogramma  chrysophylla  var.  gran- 

diceps  superba,  373 


KiEMPFERiA  Ethelse,  95 
Kew,  Nepenthes-house  at,  3 
Kew    Palace,    recently   given    to    the 
public  use  by  the  Queen,  43 


Laciienalia  pendula  var.   Aureliana 

195 
L;e]ia  Amesiana,  Crawehay's  var.,  59  ; 

L.  anceps  Waddoniensis,  125 
Laslio-Cattleya  x  Digbyano-TrianaBi,  8 
Larix  Lyalli  in  the  Rocky  Mountains, 

365 
Lawton's   suspending   flower-pot   clip, 

105 
Leea  sambucina,  245 
Lettuce-forcing  house  in  Boston,  U.S.A., 

299 
Lilium  rubellum,  335 
Lily  of  the  Valley,   a  large- flowered, 

149 
Linden,  Jean,  the  late,  40 


M 

Magnolia  Campbell!,  flower  of,  89 
Mottisfont  Abbey,  large  Plane  tree  at, 

25,  27 
Murray's  patent  Orchid-stand,  159 
Mushrooms,  a  large  cluster  of,  381 
Myrmecodia  echinata,  5 


N 


Narcissus  x  Lady  Margaret  BoEcawer, 

275 
Nepenthes-house  at  Kew,  3 
Nepenthes  ventricosa,  379 


Odontoglossum     crispum    "Baroness 
Schroder,"  165  ;  O.  c.  Prince  of  Wales, 
390  ;  O.  Wilckeanum,  Pitt's  var.,  274 
Opuntia  papyracantha,  339 
Orchid-stand,  Murray's  patent,  159 


Panax  Mastersianum,  242 

Passiflora  edulis,  fruits  of,  131  ;  P.  Im 

Thurnii,  307 
Phalfenopsia  x  John   Seden,    171  ;    P. 

Schrodeise  x  ,  259 
Pitcullen,  bunches  of  Grapes  grown  at, 

67,  69,  72 
Plane    tree    at       Mottisfont    Abbey, 

a  large,  25,  27 


Platycerium  aogoleMe,  155 
PrimroBe,   Gian<-,    Evelyn    Arkwright, 

277 
Pteris  cretica  var.  Summersii,  370  ;  P. 

Berrulata  var.  gracilis  multiceps,  375 
Ptychosperma  (?)  Warleti,  244 


Radishes,  a  market  bunch  of,  302 
Renanthera  Imschootiana,  40 
Restio  sps.  F.  W.  Moore,  251 
Rhododendron   Kewense  x  ,    flowering 
at  Kew,  291 


Scale,  San  Jose,  on  Pears,  &c,  103 
Scilly,  gathering   Narcissus  blooms  in, 

187 
Sedum  Sempervivum,  19 
Sinningia  concinna,  361 
Slugs,  worm-eating,  37 
Spathoglottis  aureo-Viellardi,  309 
Sternbergia  macrantha,  97 
Stoneleigh      Abbey,      a      fan-trained 

Morello  Cherry-tree  at,  315 
Strawberry  Royal  Sovereign,  331 


Taoetes  lacera,  355 

Temple  show,  photographs  of  exhibits 

at,  345,  347,  349  .oiivii 

Testacellas  haliotidea,  scutulum,    and 

Maugei,  37 
Thermometers,    the   Simplicity-holder 

and  indicator  for,  221 
Tresco  Abbey,   Cordyline  australis  in 

the  grounds  of,  153 
Trinidad,  a  glass-house  in  the  Botanic 

Gardens,  163 
Tulipa  pulchella,  213 


View   in   the    conservatory   at   "  The 
Cliff,"  Shanklin,  192 

W 

WoRM-eating  slugs,  37 


SUPPLEMENTARY    ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Adiantum  Hemsleyanum,  May  28. 

AsrnoDKLiNE  BalansjE  growing  in  the  Cilician  Taurus,  February  19. 

Azalea  askena,  Mikado,  May  28. 

Bocoai.nvillea  glabra,  in  the  Conservatory  of  T.  Beaves,  Escj.,  Moat- 
lands,  Paddock  Wood,  March  19. 

Carne,  near  Penzance,  May  14. 

Chrysanthemum,  a  Trained  Japanese  variety  of,  as  Grown  in  the 
Imperial  Gardens  at  Tokyo,  March  5. 

Datura  suaveolens,  in  the  Gardens  of  W.  Long,  Es<;  ,  Thelwall  Heys, 
January  29. 

Dracaena  Broomfieldi,  April  23. 

Eulophiella  Peetersiana,  Flowering  for  the  First  Time  in  Europe,  at 
Burford  Lodge,  April  2. 


Hydrangea  uortensia  stellata  var.  fimbriata,  May  28. 
Hydrangea  uortensia  var.  Mariesii,  May  28. 

Isoharum     eximium,     Growing     in    its     Native     Locality     in     Cilicia, 

February  27. 
Pandanus  Sanderi,  April  23. 

Piiiladelphus  coronarius  Boule  d'Aegent,  May  28. 
Phlebodicm  glaucum  Mayi,  May  28. 
Rose,  Hybrid  Polyantiia  "Psyche,"  May  7. 
View  in  Mr.  Arderne's  Garden,  Cape  Town,  April  16. 

View   of   the   Pond   in   Mr.  Arderne's  Garden,  Claremont,  Cape  Town, 
May  21. 

View  in  the  Conservatory  at  "The  Cliff,"  Shanklin,  March  26. 
Zenobia  speciosa  cassinefolia,  May  28. 
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NOVELTIES  OF  1897. 
TT  is  interesting  to  turn  over  our  notes  of  the 
-*-  new  plautsof  the  year  that  is  past,  as,  in  doing 
so  many  facts  become  evident  which  were  only 
suspected  at  the  time  from  cursory  observation. 
On  the  present  occasion,  the  most  striking  fact 
gleaned  from  a  study  of  the  records  of  last  year 
is,  that  the  hybridist,  who  of  late  years  has 
been  plodding  on  with  increasing  confidence, 
may  be  said  to  have  at  last  fairly  over-reached 
the  importer,  for  in  every  department  of  gar- 
dening, the  majority  of  the  novelties  are 
home-made  productions,  and  the  outcome  of  the 
skill  and  perseverance  of  the  gardener  himself. 
It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  the  present 
taste  for  garden  hybrids  will  not  render  the 
efforts  of  the  plant-collector  and  importer  too 
un remunerative  an  occupation  to  pursue,  the 
hybridist  himself  being  dependent  to  a  great 
degree  on  the  importer.  But  a  review  of  the 
introductions  of  the  past  year  shows  that  the 
number  of  new  species  of  plants  are  very  few, 
and  their  introduction  to  our  gardens  is  not  of 
much  consequence,  and  that  they  are  chiefly 
noticeable  by  reason  of  the  fine  varieties  among 
them  which  have  flowered,  and  have  in  many 
instances  doubtless  saved  the  importer  from 
suffering  a  loss  on  an  importation. 

Orchids. 
This  applies  more  especially  to  the  Orchids, 
among  which  the  hybrids  and  the  phenomenal 
varieties  seem  mainly  to  rivet  attention  ;  and, 
commercially  considered,  perhaps  the  rarer 
varieties  of  imported  species,  such  as  the  more 
beautifully  blotched  Odontoglossums,  Cypri- 
pedium  callosum  Sanderse,  and  similar  things, 
hold  their  own  against  the  hybrids,  high 
though  the  prices  asked  for  the  latter  may 
sometimes  be.  Certain  it  is  that  whenever  any 
rare  old  species,  which  has  disappeared  from 
gardens  for  many  years,  flowers,  it  receives  as 
much  attention,  and  is  as  interesting  now  as 
ever ;  as,  for  example,  one  of  the  greatest 
novelties  to  present  -  day  cultivators  which 
flowered  during  the  year  is  a  very  old  plant, 
viz.,  Grammatophyllum  speciosum,  with  its 
gigantic  7 -feet  inflorescence  of  large  yellow  and 
brown  flowers  borne  above  the  Palm-like  foli- 
age of  the  plant,  which  flowered  in  the  gardens 
of  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  at  Burford 
Lodge,  in  August  last,  and  was  awarded  the 
Gold  Medal  and  a  First- class  Certificate  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  In  the  same 
famous  gardens  many  plants  of  as  great  merit 
have  bloomed  during  the  year,  and  among  the 
numerous  hybrid  Orchids  may  be  mentioned 
the    fine   Vanda    x    Miss   Joaquim    (teres    X 


Hookeriana),  some  good  Cypripediums,  of 
which  the  most  singular-looking  one  is  C.  X 
hirsuto-Sallieri,  a  large,  glossy,  pallid  flower, 
distinct  in  appearance  ;  the  pretty  Brasso-Catt.- 
Lcolia  x  Lindleyano  -  elegans  [Phoobus,  what 
a  name !  ]  ;  and  among  the  showy  hybrid 
Calanthes  raised  at  Burford,  which  graced 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,,  some  eight  or  nine  new  forms, 
of  which  C.  X  sanguinaria,  with  dark  blood- 
red  flowers ;  0.  x  Burfordiensis,  rich  car- 
mine-crimson ;  and  C.  X  Voitchi  splendeus, 
received  awards.  There  also  flowered  in  this 
garden  the  natural  hybrid  Cattleya  x  undulata, 
and  the  pure  white  Stenoglottis  longifolia  alba 
was  shown.  Many  now  plants,  of  botanical 
interest,  have  flowered  at  Burford  during 
the  year,  and  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  estab- 
lish the  singular  Trevoria  Chloris,  named  in 
honour  of  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  by  Mr.  F.  C. 
Lehmann. 

Baron  Sir  H.  Schroder  is  getting  more 
careful  about  risking  his  fine  plants  in 
public,  and  hence  the  difficulty  in  doing  justice 
to  the  many  novelties  which  have  flowered  at 
The  Dell,  examples  of  which  were,  however, 
seen  at  the  great  International  Horticultural 
Exhibition  at  Hamburg,  and  at  that  held  in 
the  Temple  Gardens.  Odontoglossums  always 
take  the  lead,  and  among  those  from  Baron 
Schroder's  collection  certificated  in  1897  were  the 
magnificent  O.  AVilckeanum  var.  Queen  Empress, 
which  for  size  of  flower,  richness  of  the  clear 
yellow  and  reddish-brown  tints,  excels  all  in  its 
class  ;  as  does  the  fine,  large,  white  0.  cnspum 
magnificum,  also  shown  at  the  Temple  in  its 
own  section.  O.  prrostans  Dayanum,  also  be- 
longing to  The  Dell  collection,  is  a  charming 
white  and  cinnamon-brown  flower ;  Ccelogyne 
Dayana,  "  The  Dell  var.,"  a  great  advance  on 
the  type  form ;  and  Cattleya  Loddigesii  superba, 
the  finest  example  of  its  kind.  Several  cross- 
bred Calanthes  and  other  Orchids  have  flowered 
at  The  Dell,  but  none  surpasses  the  robust, 
handsome,  and  richly- coloured  Calanthe  x 
Baron  Schroder. 

Most  of  our  important  amateur  collections 
have  produced  good  things  during  the  past 
year.  From  the  Right  Hon.  Joseph  Cham- 
berlain's garden  towards  the  latter  part  of  the 
year  there  have  been  exhibited  groups  of  good 
plants,  either  raised  at  home,  or  specially  well- 
grown  plants  of  the  productions  of  others.  Of 
the  former,  Cattleya  x  Mrs.  Endicott  (maxima  x 
Loddigesii)  has  charming  flowers,  with  the 
pretty  purple  veining  seen  in  the  lip  of  C. 
maxima;  and  of  the  latter,  Cattleya  x  Fabia, 
and  Mr.  Cookson's  Ltelio-Cattleya  x  Olive, 
appeared  in  better  form  than  they  had  ever 
been  seen  before. 

The  Hon.  Walter  Rothschild,  who  is  great  in 
"  botanical"  Orchids,  has  flowered  several  ex- 
traordinary Bulbophy  Hums  and  Cirrhopetalums, 
of  which  the  wonderful  B.  Ericssoni,  and  the 
rare  B.  megalanthum  may  be  noted.  Also  the 
new  crimson  Mormodes  badium,  and  its  clear 
yellow  form  luteum,  and  the  pretty  hybrid  Cypri- 
pedium  x  Enid  (bellatulum  x  Spicerianum). 

R.  Brooman- White,  Esq.,  of  Garelochead,  a 
specialist  in  Odontoglossums,  has  received  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's  awards  for  three 
grandly  spotted  forms  of  O.  crispum,  viz.,  0.  o. 
heliotropium,  O.  c.  Starlight,  so  much  admired 
at  the  last  Temple  Show,  and  O.  c.  Sunlight. 

W.  Thompson,  Esq.,  of  Stone,  another  admirer 
of  the  Odontoglossums,  showed  the  beautiful 
0.  excellens,  Thompson's  var. ;  O.  sceptrum 
aureum,  O.  crispum  Annie,  and  O.  Ruckeria- 
num  ocellatum. 


Fred  Hardy,  Esq.,  Ashton-on-Mersey,  has  to 
be  credited  with  three  very  fine  novelties  ;  viz., 
Cattleya  Schilleriana,  Hardy's  variety,  the 
largest  and  best  of  the  species;  Cattleya  x 
Hardyana  magnifica,  and  the  nearly  white 
Lselia  pumila  albens. 

Norman  C.  Cookson,  Esq.,  from  his  abundant 
collection  at  Wylam,  flowered  the  very  singular- 
looking  Lrelio-Cattleya  x  Juno  (C.  Mossire  x 
L.  majalis) ;  Cypripedium  x  Nansen  (selligerum 
majus  x  Morganias) ;  and  Phaius  x  Norman 
(Sanderianus  x  tuberculosus),  which  excels  the 
fine  P.  x  Cooksoni,  for  a  specimen  plant  of 
which  Mi-.  Cookson  was  awarded  a  Silver  Flora 
Medal  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  last 
year. 

De  B.  Crawshay,  Esq.,  also  a  lover  of  Odonto- 
glossums, has  found  favour  with  the  very 
handsome  Odontoglossum  crispum,  Mrs.  De  B. 
Crawshay,  the  large  yellow  purple-spotted  0. 
Andersonianum  Bogaerdiauum,  and  the  brilli- 
antly tinted  Ltelia-anceps  Mrs.  De  B.  Crawshay. 

Joseph  Broome,  Esq.,  of  Llandudno,  flowered 
Cattleya  Warscewiczii  gigantea  fine  in  colour, 
and  one  that  holds  the  record  in  size,  viz., 
more  than  11  inches  across  without  unfair 
manipulation ;  and  the  handsome  L;elio- 
Cattleya  x  Broomeaua. 

Elijah  Ashworth,  Esq.,  Wilinslow,  received 
awards  for  the  handsome  Ltelia  purpurata  Mrs. 
E.  Ashworth,  with  broad  rose-veined  petals ; 
the  pearly-white  Cattleya  Warscewiczii  Mrs.  E. 
Ashworth,  Laslio-Cattleya  x  elegans  Schroder- 
lana,  and  one  of  the  first  hybrids  of  Cypripe- 
dium Chamberlainianum,  i.e.,  C.  x  Haynaldo- 
Chamberlaini. 

Thos.  S tatter,  Esq.,  showed  among  other 
good  things  Cypripedium  x  Oonco-bellatuluin  ; 
the  handsome  C.  x  Rolfei,  and  Dendrobium 
Victoria  Regina,  the  blue  Dendrobe. 

G.  W.  Law-Schofield,  Esq.,  in  Laslio- Cattleya 
x  Tyntesfieldiensis  staged  at  the  Temple  Show 
had  one  of  the  best  things  of  its  class. 

R.  I.  Measures,  Esq.,  of  Camberwell,  one  of 
the  best  Orchid  growers  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  made  a  good  show  with  the  noble 
Cypripedium  x  Chapmani  magnificum;  the 
rose-pink  veined  Lfelia  purpurata  Mrs.  R.  I. 
Measures  ;  a  violet-tipped  Rhyncostylis 
ccolestis,  Cambridge  Lodge  variety;  Litlio- 
Cattleya  x  Andreana,  and  Miltonia  x 
Peetersiana. 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  of  Chelsea, 
again  take  a  leading  place  for  the  fine  quality 
and  quantity  of  the  plants  they  brino-  out.  The 
number  of  their  novelties  that  flowered  during 
the  year  is  so  great  that  we  are  compelled  to  con- 
fine our  remarks  to  those  which  have  received  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's  awards.  Of  these 
specially  acceptable  are  the  number  of  autumn 
and  winter-flowering  Cattleyas  and  L;elio-Cat- 
tleyas  which  it  has  been  Mr.  Seden's  special 
endeavour  to  produce.  Thus,  in  the  last  four 
months  of  the  year  we  find  of  Messrs.  Veitch's 
plants  that  were  certificated  Cattleya  x  Empress 
Frederick  var.  Leonata  (Mossino  x  Dowiana),  a 
richly-coloured  form  of  the  original  white- 
petalled  variety ;  Cattleya  x  Melpomene  (su- 
perba x  Warscewiczii),  a  very  showy  hybrid, 
and,  like  that  previously  named,  very  fragrant ; 
C.  x  Melpomene  (Mendeli  x  Forbesii),  and  C. 
x  Olivia  (intermedia  x  Trianasi),  both  of 
moderate  size,  but  having  very  distinct  features  ; 
Lsolia  x  Olivia  (xanthina  x  crispa),  a  pretty 
flower  with  yellow  sepals  and  petals ;  and 
several  fine  hybrids  of  Lielia  Perrini  have  been 
shown  which  are  very  desirable  by  reason  of 
the  brightness  of  their  flowers. 
In  February  the  handsome  Lselio-Cattleya  x 
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Violetta  (C.  Gaskelliana  x  L.  purpurata) 
flowered ;  and  at  different  periods  throughout 
the  year  Lrelio-Cattleya  x  Digbyano-Trianrei, 
a  close  rival  of  L.-C.  x  Digbyano-Mossise,  and 
now  in  Sir  Frederick  Wigan's  collection  ;  L.-C. 
x  Eudora  superba  (C.  Mendeli  X  L.  pur- 
purata) ;  L.-C.  x  Canhamiana  albida  (L.  pur- 
purata var.  x  C.  Mossi*)  ;  Dendrobium  x 
Ainsworthi  intertextum,  with  primrose-yellow 
flowers,  and  purple  disc  to  the  lip ;  Spathoglottis 
x  aureo-Veillardi,  a  perfect  gem,  with  yellow 
flowers,  charmingly  marked  with  crimson ; 
Phalrenopsis  x  Hebe  (Sanderiana  X  rosea),  a 
fine  companion  to  P.  X  intermedia  Portei  ; 
Zypropetalum  x  Perrenondii  superbum  (inter- 
medium x  maxillare  Gautieri),  with  vivid 
dark  blue  labellum  ;  Cypripedium  X  Aeson 
giganteum  (insigne  x  Druryi),  0.  X  minos  mag- 
nificum  (Spicerianum  X  Arthurianum),  and 
other  good  Cypripediums.  Of  special  interest 
are  the  derivatives  from  hybrids  of  Epi- 
dendrum  radicans  raised  by  Messrs.  Veitch, 
and  which  disclose  unaccountable  leaning 
towards  that  species,  even  when  the  seed- 
bearing  plant  has  been  of  totally  different 
growth  and  flower.  Of  these  are  EpilseliaX 
radico-purpurata  (L.  purpurata  x  E.  radicans), 
Epicattleya  X  matutina  (C.  Bowringiana  X  E. 
radicans),  and  Epidendrum  X  radico-vitellinum 
(vitellinumXradicans),  all  in  some  degree  bear- 
ing resemblance  to  the  fine  scarlet  Epiphronitis  X 

Veitchii. 

(To  be  continued.) 


CANNAS. 

The  "Italian"  or  "Orchid-flowering" Cannas. 
—No  race  of  ornamental  plants  in  recent  year9  has 
awakened  Buch  a  wide-spread  interest  at  its  introduc- 
tion as  the  new  and  distinct  type  variously  known  as 
"Italian,"  "Orchid-flowering,"  or  "giant-flowering," 
Cannas.  The  first  variety  announced  was  Italia, 
produced  by  Mr.  Sprenger,  of  the  firm  of  Darn- 
mann  &  Co.,  in  Italy.*  The  variety  Austria  followed 
soon,  however,  and  these  have  now  been  widely 
disseminated. 

It  was  a  remarkable  coincidence  that,  at  almost 
precisely  the  same  time  when  these  strange  varieties 
were  produced  in  Italy,  Mr.  Luther  Burbank  of  Cali- 
fornia should  havo  produced  the  variety  Burbank 
very  much  like  them,  and  by  crossing  the  self-same 
parent  forms !  This  peculiar  race  thus  had  two 
perfectly  independent  though  simultaneous  origins. 
The  most  striking  and  important  characters  of  these 
new  Cannas  are  these: — Blossoms  of  immense  size, 
often  from  5  to  6  inches  in  diameter  (some  of  the 
advertisements  say  7  inches  and  more,  but  this  is 
improbable)  ;  flowers  broadly  opened  ;  the  petal-like 
staminodia  very  broad  and  full,  giving  a  flower  of 
magni6cent  form  hitherto  quite  unapproached  in 
Cannas  ;  usually  much-reflexed  corolla  lobes  ;  pecu- 
liarly rich  and  clear  colours  ;  an  unfortunate  softness 
and  fragility  of  the  blossoms  which,  in  our  climate, 
seldom  spares  them  for  an  entire  day  ;  large,  broad, 
tough,  Musa-like  foliage  ;  generally  tall  growth. 

The  breeding  of  this  race  is  somewhat  remarkable. 
The  so  called  "French  dwarf"  Cannas,  which  have 
become  so  popular  in  America  in  recent  years,  have 
been  crossed  and  hybridised  "  in  and  in  "  until  all 
the  possibilities  of  the  several  parent  species  have 
become  quite  exhausted.  In  this  condition  an  out 
cross  with  a  species  not  before  used  was  the  evident 
part  of  whdom.  This  out  cross  was  made,  both  in 
Italy  and  California,  upon  the  well-known  variety 
Madame  Crozy,and  with  the  pollen  of  Canna  flaccida, 
a  species  growing  wild  in  the  southern  United  States. 

*  The  first  announcement  of  these  plants  in  the  horti- 
cultural press  seems  to  be  that  of  Revue  Horticole  (Paris)  67, 
p.  31  (Jan.  10,  1S95).  The  first  general  account  of  tbe  race 
was  published  in  Revue  HorlicdU  67,  p.  516  (Nov.  16,1895). 
Additional  notes  and  a  chromo-lithograph  appeared  in  the 
same  journal  for  Feb.  16,  1S96. 


The  soft,  evanescent  blossoms  of  Canna  flaccida 
have  been  imparted  to  all  the  crosses  thus  far  secured, 
but  the  race  has  been  distinctly  re-invigorated,  and 
there  have  been  developed  Btriking  and  desirable 
characters  till  now  unknown. 

It  would  be  of  considerable  theoretical  and  practical 
consequence  could  we,  in  this  connection,  know  the 
full  pedigree  of  Madame  Crozy,  the  seed-bearing 
parent  in  these  crosses.  Unfortunately,  this  pedigree 
is  only  a  matter  of  speculation,  and  seems  likely  to 
remain  so.  The  general  opinion  among  students  iu 
this  branch  of  horticulture,  seems  to  be  that  there 
are  two  groups  of  the  "  French  dwarf"  Cannas,  the 
red-flowering  ones,  including  Madame  Crozy,  having 
originated  by  crossing  Canna  Ehemanni  with  Canna 
Warscewiczii,  while  the  yellow- flowering  varieties  are 
thought  to  have  sprung  from  crosses  of  Canna 
Ehemanni  with  C.  glauca.*  If  this  view  is  taken  of 
the  origin  of  the  "  Orchid-flowering "  Cannas,  their 
complete  pedigree  will  be  approximately  expressed 
in  the  diagram. 

Antoino  Crozy,  the  originator  of  Madame  Crozy, 
and  many  leading  varieties  of  that  class,  is,  however, 
quoted  in  a  recent  interview  as  saying  that  he  began 
by  crossing  Canna  Warscewiczu  and  C.  nepalensis, 
and  that  his  yellow-spotted  varieties  were  secured  by 
subsequent  crossing  with  C.  aureo-picta,  which  is 
probably  a  horticultural  form  of  C.  indica,  the  old- 
fashioned  "  Indian  shot." 

This  station  has  found  opportunity  in  itB  green- 
house and  on  its  ornamental  grounds  to  grow  several 
of  the  new  "  Orchid-flownring "  varieties,  and  to 
compare  them  in  flower  and  foliage  with  the  best  of 
the  older  standard  varieties.  Our  opinion  of  them 
is,  in  general,  that  the  varieties  thus  far  introduced 
cannot  become  so  widely  useful  as  the  "  French  dwarfs," 
and  that  they  in  no  sense  supersede  the  older 
varieties  ;  that  they  are  nevertheless  a  highly  valu- 
able addition  to  the  list  of  ornamental  plants  ;  that 
they  will  be  abundantly  attractive  to  flower  lovers, 
and  useful  to  plant  breeders  as  the  basis  for  further 
crosses.  We  are  especially  pleased  with  the  form  of 
the  flowers,  which  is  peculiarly  full,  graceful  and 
satisfactory,  and  with  the  colours,  which  have  a 
velvety  richness  rarely  equalled  in  nature  or  in  art. 

The  following  varieties  have  blossomed  on  our 
grounds,  and  the  descriptions  represent  the  plants 
as  they  develop  here.  We  have  several  other 
varieties  which  have  not  yet  blossomed  : — 
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Italia.—  3  to  4  feet  high,  foliage  broad,  bright  glaucous 
green  ;  flowers  very  large,  exceptionally  well  opened,  with 
very  broad  and  gracefully  rounded  staminodia  (looking  like 
petals) ;  colour,  a  bright  canary  yellow,  with  dark  cherry- 
red  tilling  the  centre,  and  running  oit  in  blotches  upon  tho 
petal-like  staminodia. 

Austria. — Plant  like  Italia;  flowers  lemon-yellow,  lighter 
than  Italia,  marked  only  with  faint  dots  of  pink  in  the 
throat.  The  flower  does  not  expand  so  well  as  in  Italia,  and 
the  form  is  not  quite  so  good;  but  the  colouring  is  very 
delicate  and  desirable. 

Burbank.  —Plant  like  Italia;  flowers  large,  much  like 
Italia  in  form,  and  like  Austria  in  colouring  ;  rich  canary- 
yellow,  with  light  red  dots  and  markings  in  the  throat. 

Ameica.— Foliage  dark  bronzy-red,  with  irregular  dashes 
of  dull  green  ;  flowering  stem  tall ;  flowers  of  the  form  and 
size  of  Italia;  brilliant  apricot-red,  faintly  spotted  with 
darker  salmon ;  the  centre  is  canary-yellow,  marked  with 
the  apricot-red  of  the  body  colour.  The  blossoms  of  this 
variety,  in  our  opinion,  exceed  in  richness  of  colouring  any 
of  the  others  which  we  have  seen. 

Professor  JVaugh,  in  Tenth  Annual  Reportt  Vermont 
Experiment  Station. 

*  In  this  connection  the  following  extract  from  a  private 
letter  from  the  eminent  horticulturist,  M.  Henry  L.  de  Vil- 
morin  wilt  be  of  interest:—"  It  is  the  current  belief  in  this 
country  (France),  and  it  seems  confirmed  by  experiment, 
that  the  new  breed  uf  florifcrous  Cannas  (i.e.,  the  '  French 
dwarfs '),  originated  by  the  crossing  of  Cauna  Ehemanni 
with  C.  Warscewiczii  and  with  C.  glauca,  the  former  pro- 
ducing the  red  flowers,  and  the  latter  specially  yellow- 
flowered  varieties.  Both  original  crosses  intercross  readily, 
and  in  latter  years  I  have  had  many  crosses  made  every 
year,  and  raised  and  named  several  dozen  new  seedlings 
using  the  bist  varieties  of  my  own  and  Crozy's  raising, 
without  introducing  d  w  blood  into  the  breed." 


KEW    NOTES. 

The  Date  Plum. — This  plant  has  fruited  in  the 
succulent-house  at  Kew  annually  for  the  last  five 
years.  The  fruits  are  as  large  as  a  Valencia  Orango, 
and  coloured  bright  orange-scarlet — a  colour  they 
assume  about  September.  The  fruits  usually  hang 
on  tho  plant  till  about  Christmas — long  after  the 
leaves  have  fallen,  and  are  most  palatable  when 
bletted,  like  the  Medlar.  The  plant  is  planted  out 
in  the  gravelly  border  of  the  house  among  the 
Agaves,  where  it  gets  no  shade  in  summer ;  it  is 
heavily  mulched  annually  with  cow-dung.  The 
branches  are  pruned  in  spring  in  the  same  manner  as 
Pears.  There  is  also  a  plant  in  fruit  iu  the  Mexican- 
house. 

Camoensia  maxima. 

The  Kew  plant  of  this  African  leguminous  plant 
is  again  in  flower,  having  set  about  a  dozen  heads  a 
few  weeks  ago,  several  of  which  have  withered,  whilst 
the  others  have  developed.  There  are  six  fine  flowers 
open  to-day  (Christmas-Eve). 

Arundinaria  Hookeriana. 
Plants  of  the  Himalayan  Bamboo  were  sent  to  Kew 
last  year  by  Dr.  King,  along  with  other  species  from 
the  same  region,  and  they  are  likely  to  prove  suitable 
for  the  large  new  house.  They  have  all  grown  freely 
and  are  now  an  attractive  feature  of  that  house, 
forming  elegant  tufts  from  12  to  15  feet  high.  A. 
Hookeriana  resembles  A.  falcata  in  habit  and  general 
characters.  The  Kew  examples  are  10  feet  high,  and 
consist  of  numerous  barren  leafy  stems,  and  the 
newer  flowering  stems,  which  bear  loosely- fascicled 
panicles  of  green  flowers,  with  purple-brown  anthers. 
According  to  Gamble,  wild  specimens  are  15  to  20  ft. 
high,  and  the  stems  are  about  an  inch  in  diameter, 
and  striped  green  and  yellow  ;  at  Kew  they  are  of  a 
bluish-green  colour,  as  also  are  the  leaves,  which  are 
6  inches  long,  and  five-eighths  of  an  inch  wide.  The 
flowering  of  these  plants  will  probably  terminate  their 
lives.  One  sent  from  Kew  to  Glasnevin  is  also  in 
flower.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  if  the  plants 
in  India  are  also  now  in  flower.  The  species  was 
described  by  Muuro  in  1868  from  specimens  collected 
in  Sikkim  by  Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  who  states  that  the 
natives  make  cakes  and  beer  from  the  seeds.    W.   W. 

New  Nepenthes  House,  Kew. 
Our  illustration  (fig.  1),  affords  our  readers  a  good 
idea  of  the  new  structure  recently  erected  in  the 
Koyal  Gardens,  Kew,  for  housing  the  extensive  col- 
led ion  of  Nepenthes.  The  building  is  connected 
with  the  group  of  glass  houses  usually  designated  the 
T  r.iDge,  and  is  a  low,  span- roofed  house,  with 
moveable  upper  sashes.  As  the  Nepeuthes  are  sus- 
pended fiom  iron  rods  attached  to  the  roof,  bench 
space  is  not  required,  and  consequently  it  is  not 
provided.  The  space  on  each  side  of  the  path  is 
utilised  for  the  cultivation  of  plants  having  similar 
requirements  to  the  Nepenthes. 


THE   DATE    PALM  IN   INDIA. 

In  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  of  November  27,  1897, 
you  notice  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Saharunpore 
Botanic  Garden  (India),  and  state  that  "  Mr.  Gollam 
does  not  report  favourably  on  the  Arabian  Date  Palm." 

Having  been — with  the  active  help  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  India— the  father  of  this  experiment,  will 
you  allow  me  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  "great 
misconception  of  the  whole  business  "  with  which  the 
reporters  on  the  Date  Palm  in  India  deal. 

Mr.  Ridley.of  Lucknow, writes  to  me  in  the  same  un- 
favourable strain  regarding  the  Date-trees  there.  They 
seem  to  have  run  away  with  the  idea  that  the  object  of 
the  introduction  largely  of  the  cultivated  Date  Palm 
into  the  p  ains  of  India  was  to  compete  with  the 
dehcious  sweetmeaty  Dates  that  find  their  way  into 
the  London  shops,  and  those  of  other  great  cities, 
from  the  Persian  Gulf,  Tunis,  and  other  Date-pro- 
ducing countries,  and  to  supply  a  delightful  dry 
fruit  for  the  palates  of  the  higher  classes  of  India. 

Let  me  say,  that  this  was  not  at  all  the  object  I  had 
in  view  when  I  suggested  the  experiment  to  the 
Government  of  India.     The  object  was  to  supply  a 
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ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY.  M  ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 


GRAND  FRUIT  SHOW,  £&XJS\  CRYSTAL  PALACE. 


-izss.  224  FIRST  AND  OTHER  PRIZES  TO  28  =L 

A  RECORD  for  "LE  FRUITIER."   The  above  Prize  Winners  are  users  of  our  Specialities. 


NO  CARDENER     "  T    1^      X^  13  TTT  T1  J17  "R     "  THE  PR,ZE  m& 

SHOULD  BE  WITHOUT        XJXJ      1    1LU11  IJjll,      ARTIFICIAL  MANURE 

THE     CELEBRATED     FRCTIT     MANURE.  THE     PERFECTION     OP     PLANT     FOOD. 

CARRIAGE     PAID,    m  Sealed  and  Branded  Bags,  20/-  per  Cwt.,  to  any  Station  in  Great  Britain.     Sample  Bags,  2/6  and  5/-  eaoh. 

SPECIAL  QUOTATIONS  FOR  BULK  AND  SHIPPING  ORDERS  TO  ANY  PART  OF  THE  WORLD. 


BONES  and  MEAL 

Specially  Prepared  for  VINE  BORDERS. 


GUARANTEE    ANALYSIS. 

21-23  per  Cent.  Phosphoric  Acid,  equal  to 


LOAM,  Surrey  and  Kent. 

Carriage-piid  Quotations  to  any  Station. 


"LE    FRUITIER"    AT    CAPE   COLONY. 

SHIPMENTS  CONSTANTLY  INCREASING.    REPEAT  ORDER  FOR  5  TONS  JUST  DESPATCHED. 


"LE  FRUITIER"   ISTHE=T?80WER'S  Our  SOLUBLE  MANURE  is  much  liked. 


FAVOURITE. 

The  following,  from  Mr.  Featherby,  Gilliiigham,  Kent,  is  a  sample  of 

Repeat  Orders: — 

i\T«».  9r A—"  Please  send  me  5    TONS  of  '  Le  Fruitier."' 


12    TONS  supplied  to  Messrs.  Quiver  Brothers  & 
Lawson. 


PRAPFQ      AMn  ME'  Camm  writes:— "!  have  much  pleasure  in  adding  my  testimony  to  the  value  of  your  '  Le  Fruitier.'     After 

Un  Arto     AINU  two  yeirs'  use  in  the  Vineries  a  very  mxrkel  imprjvejaeut  is  erideat.     I  never  saw  finer  berries,  they  were  well  coloured 

STRAWBERRIES  aUd  ™  baaoh53  of  10  t0  13  lb-  wa'Sht-     For  Pot  Strawberries  I  shall  use  it  exclusively  in  the  future:  our  Strawberries 

'  last  March  were  the  admiration  of  everyone  who  saw  them." — The  Garden's,  Battle  Abbey,  Sussex. 


INVENTORS    AND    SOLE    MANUFACTURERS    OF 

"LE    FRUITIER"  ^  nnTrfr,  |"SUCC!ESS» 

The  Celebrated  Grape  and  Fruit  Manure.  *""^  J^K         F    M  POTATO     MANURE  1 

"  The  Perfection  of  Plant  Food."  ^"^  *^  *-"'  ^  ~ 

BONEjNITRIC  COMPOUND. 

SOLUBLE    LIQUID  M    ANIIRRS  "VERDANT    VELVET," 

MANURE    POWDER.      *■*   ^    1*    V>    A  1   A.J   fc^i  LAWN    MANURE. 

WOOD    &    SON  are  NOTED  for  all  GARDEN    SPECIALITIES. 

Send  Postcard  for  out     EW  ILLUSTRATED  COMPENDIUM,  SIXTH  EDITION. 

EVERY  GARDENER  SHOULD  BE  IN  POSSESSION  OF  THIS  VALUABLE  BOOK  OF,  INFORMATION 

WM.    U/nnn      it      QflM         1™  Contractors  to  Her  Majesty's  Government. 

ffUUU    <X    OUN,     LTD.        Managing  Director— J  AMES    L.    WOOD,    F.R.H.SJ 
HORTICULTURAL   IMPORTERS,    INVENTORS,    MERCHANTS,    MANUFACTURERS, 
NORTH     BRITISH     WHARF,     WOOD     GREEN,     LONDON. 
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fruit   during    famine    times,    if   the   Date  tree   were 
eventually  largely  disseminated  throughout  India. 

I  believe  it  impossible,  excepting  in  Mooltan, 
Sindb,  Rajputana,  and  ether  similar  dry  countries, 
for  the  Date  tree  to  ripen  its  fi nit,  as  a  sweetmeat, 
in  the  plains  of  India,  where,  during  the  ripening 
time,  (he  rain  is  excessive.  It  rots,  and  there  is  an 
end  of  the  sweetmeat ! 

But  what  of  that  >  The  Date  is  perfectly  edible 
and  nourishing  some  time  before  it  ripens  to  the 
sweetmeaty  stage.  It  has  the  erispness  of  an  Apple, 
a  nutty  sweetness,  and  some  astringency.  This 
astringency  is  due  to  tannin,  which,  in  ripening,  seems 
to  change  into  sugar,  just  as  the  acid  of  other  fruits 
in  ripening  changes  into  sugar. 

There  is  no  fear  whatever  that  the  natives  of  India 
would  not  eat  it  in  its  unripe  state,  for  I  have  seen 
the  native  children  eat  the  nastiest  wild  fruits 
imaginable  ;  and  it  was  reported  to  me  that  the  Dates 
of  Peitibqueh  (if  I  remember  rightly)  had  no  chance 
of  ripening,  for  the  children  of  the  place  ate  them  all 
up  before  they  came  to  the  mature  stage.  Moreover, 
there  are  certain  kinds  of  Date -trees  which  never 
ripen  their  fruit  to  the  sweet  meat  stage.  In  the 
Persian  Gulf  the  fruit  of  these  is  boiled,  and  thus  the 
tannin  is  washed  out  of  it,  and  afterwards  it  is  dried 
in  the  sun.  The  Dates  so  treated  are  very  nice,  but 
they  require  good  teeth  to  m  asticate  them.  I  f  kept 
dry,  tthey  will  last  for  a  whole  year  or  more.  All 
those  that  are  brought  to  India  by  Afghan  merchants, 
under  the  name  of  chohi'tra,  are  so  treated,  and  I 
believe  they  are  grown  in  some  parts  of  Baluchistan. 
In  Spain  the  Date-tree  is  largely  grown  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Elche,  and  this  kind  of  Date  is  there  pickled 
in  vinegar. 

In  Monltan,  tbe  conditions  for  ripening  the  Date 
are  different  from  those  of  the  other  and  more 
rainy  parts  of  India.  Some  of  the  trees  ripen  their 
fruit  in  that  district,  and  some  do  not,  and  the 
latter  are  fried  in  oil,  and  so  keep  for  a  long  time. 

I  tried  to  ascertain  the  origin  of  the  Mooltan  Date 
plantations,  but  they  told  me  that  the  tradition  was 
that  they  grew  after  tho  invasion  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  The  stones  of  the  Dates  that  his  soldiers  had 
brought  with  them  from  the  plains  of  Persia  were 
scattered  about,  and  so  the  Mooltan  Date  trees,  from 
which  the  present  local  government  derives  a  certain 
revenue,  came  into  being  ! 

I  took  infinite  trouble  to  collect  information  about 
the  Date  plantations  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  through  the 
British  resident  thero,  and  embodied  the  whole,  with 
my  own  experiment-,  in  a  little  book  entitled,  Tlie 
Future  of  the  Date  Ti-ee  in  India. 

When  I  retired  from  the  Indian  Service,  I  collected 
information  about  the  Egyptian  Date  trees  through 
the  Director  of  Irrigation  there  ;  and  also  about  the 
Date  industry  of  Tunis  and  Algeria  through  the 
British  ConsulGeneral.  The  latter  wrote  to  say  that 
he  had  sent  Tunisian  Date  seeds  to  the  Government 
of  India,  enough  to  plant  the  whole  of  India  !  I  dare 
say  most  of  them  were  wasted,  or  eaten  by  goats 
after  germination. 

I  also  collected  information  about  the  Date-groves 
of  Elche,  in  Spain,  through  the  Secretary  of  tho 
British  Embassy  in  Madrid,  and  forwarded  the  whole 
to  the  government  of  India.  Not  improbably,  it  may 
be  snugly  kept  in  some  pigeon-hole  ;  but  of  this,  I 
know  nothing.  The  rule  is,  "If  you  want  a  thing 
done,  do  it  yourself ; "  but  it  is  obvious  that,  after 
returning  from  India,  I  could  not  plant  the  plains  of 
India  with  Date  trees.  It  is  impossible  for  another 
person  to  get  up  the  same  enthusiasm — the  vis  a  tergo- 
for  action — as  the  starter  of  the  idea.  Will  anyone, 
however,  undertake  to  declare  that  if,  during  the' 
recent  famine,  there  had  been  a  hundred  million 
Date  trees  in  India,  they  would  have  been  of  no 
value  whatever  ? 

The  wild  1  >ate-tree  grows  all  over  India,  and  ripens 
its  small  fruit ;  and  it  is  my  firm  belief  that  where 
the  wild  Date  grows,  the  cultivated  tree,  with  some 
attention,  will  also  grow,  but  somebody  must  plant 
it,  and  attend  to  it. 

There  was  a  notion  formerly  that  Date  trees  grew 
in  deserts.  Nothing  of  the  sort  occurs.  In  the 
African  desert  it  is  only  in  oasos,  where  there  are 


openings,  that  the  tree  can  grow.  In  the  Persian 
Gulf  it  is  irrigated  regularly,  and  so  it  is  in  Egypt. 
But  the  sweetunat  stage  requires  a  dry  atmosphere. 
It  is  also  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  a  bunch  of  Dates 
ripens  all  over  at  once,  liko  a  bunch  of  Grapes.  The 
dates  ripen  one  at  a  time,  and  are  collected  and 
spread  in  the  sun  to  dry. 

I  took  some  trouble  to  collect  some  Dates  of  the 
Lucknow  trees  which  Mr.  Ridley  kindly  sent  me, 
and  also  of  the  Mooltan  Dates,  which  the  Deputy 
Commissioner  there  favoured  me  with.  I  sent  them 
all,  pickled  in  bottles,  to  the  Director  of  the  Royal 
Gardens,  Kew,  to  show  the  size  of  the  Lucknow  and 
Mooltan  cultivated  Dates.  They  are  to  be  found  in 
the  small  economic  museum  (No  2)  of  the  Royal 
Gardens,  Kew.  E.  Bonavia,  M.D, 


The  Buj^b Garden. 

FREES  I  AS. 

It  is,  perhaps,  some  twelve  or  fourteen  years  since 
my  attention  was  first  called  to  these  lovely  winter- 
blooming  bulbs.  Passing  along  Market  Street, 
Manchester,  and  gazing  into  tho  well  -  filled  shop 
window  of  Messrs.  Clibran  &  Son,  a  new  and  beau- 
tiful cluster  of  flowers  filled  me  with  such  curiosity 
and  admiration,  that  I  immediately  went  in  and 
enquired  of  the  head  shopman  the  name,  class  of 
plant,  and  any  hints  to  its  culture  I  could  pro- 
cure ;  of  course,  not  enquiring  for  any  secrets,  nor 
expecting  any.  Freesias  ever  after  came  in  the  list 
of  my  winter- flowering  subjects  ;  and  though, 
perhaps,  at  first  my  success  was  not  altogether 
of  the  best,  since  then  I  think  I  may  say  1  have 
succeeded  as  well,  and  perhaps  better,  than  many 
who  have  endeavoured  to  grow  them.  I  should  just 
like  to  bear  testimony  to  the  admirable  maimer  in 
which  they  are  grown  by  Mr.  A.  Sturt,  gr.  to 
N.  Cohen,  Esq.,  Englefield  Green,  and  the  success 
that  has  followed  when  he  exhibited  a  quantity  at 
the  Royal  Horti  cultuial  Society's  meeting  last  spring. 
From  a  photograph,  I  should  Bay  it  was  a  very 
remarkable  exhibit.  Among  a  large  collection  of 
plants  recently  disposed  of  here,  I  had  sixty,  5-inch 
pots,  in  three  different  stages.  The  first  two  dozen 
were  pushing  up  their  spikes  of  bloom,  and  by  this 
time  I  should  say  are  a  mass  of  flowers.  I  had  hoped 
to  have  a  nice  lot  for  ChrUtinas,  but  others  have 
them  instead.  I  invariably  potted  the  first  batch 
about  the  first  week  in  August,  lollowing  other  batches 
at  about  three  weeks  or  a  month.  Five-inch  pots  were 
used,  and  a  dozrii  or  fourt«en  bulbs  placed  in  each. 
The  soil,  amount  of  crocking,  &c,  was  just  similar  to 
that  we  used  for  Roman  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  &c.  Whilst, 
however,  these  latter  were  stood  outside,  aod  a  good 
layer  of  sand  spread  over  them,  the  Freesias  were 
placed  in  a  cold  frame,  carefully  watered,  never 
allowed  to  get  dry  ;  if  sunshine  was  too  strong,  a 
bit  of  shade  was  placed  over  the  pots,  air  being  given 
and  other  attention,  as  though  they  were  growing 
plants.  In  a  week  or  two  the  blades  of  leaves  soon 
began  to  appear,  and,  keeping  them  in  this  position, 
the  growth  became  strong,  sturdy,  standing  up  liko 
Daffodils.  By  the  middle  of  October  the  first  batch 
were  placed  in  a  frame  where  more  light  and  air 
could  be  given.  Then,  by  tho  middle  of  November, 
they  were  placed  on  a  shelf  in  the  greenhouse,  four 
stakes  being  placed  round  them,  and  a  string  of 
matting  keeping  the  whole  together.  In  the  latter 
stages  some  manure  and  soot-water  were  given  about 
twice  a  week,  bringing  increasing  colour  into  tho  leaves 
and  vigour  in  the  spikes. 

The  spikes  in  almost  every  instance  produced  one 
•or  two  laterals,  which  latter  usually  opened  their 
flowers  a  little  later  than  those  on  main  stem.  After 
flowering,  the  pots  were  placed  again  in  cold  pits,  a 
little  water  at  first  being  given,  but  gradually  with- 
held, so  that  for  three  months  at  least  the  bulbs 
were  in  the  pots,  the  soil  of  which  was  quite  dry. 
During  May  the  pots  would  be  shaken  out,  the 
best  bulbs  placed  in  one  box,  lesser  ones  in  another. 
They  would  then  bo  kept  in  the  dry  till  about 
August  or  September,  whin  the  same  or  similar 
processes  would  again  be  carrifd  out. 


By  this  means  I  always  had  a  good  lot  of  fine 
bulbs,  stout  and  plump,  for  the  principal  batches  ; 
whilst  tho  very  small  ones  would  be  made  up  in  pans 
and  boxes  very  thickly,  to  grow  on  and  increase  for 
another  season's  culture. 

The  ease  of  their  culture,  the  attractiveness  of  the 
plants,  and  sweet  scent  of  the  flowers,  combine 
to  make  these  one  of  the  most  acceptable  things  in  a 
conservatory,  or  for  house  decoration.  W.  Stem, 
late  of  Bystock,  Exmoulh. 


India. 

GARDENING   UNDER   DIFFICULTIES. 

The  wild  pigs  still  give  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  It 
is  quite  astonishing  how  they  manage  to  get  into  the 
gardens.  They  have  no  fear  for  the  watchman  what- 
ever, and  just  simply  charge  them,  so  that  they  have  to 
bolt  for  their  live  s  or  take  refuge  upon  a  tree,  when 
Mr.  Pig  helps  himself  with  impunity  to  everything 
good— Sugar-cane,  Indian  Corn,  and  any  other 
palatable  food  in  season.  I  am  sorry  to  say  they 
attacked  the  grafted  Mangoes  this  year.  The  spread- 
ing branches  of  these  trees  bear  their  delicious  fruit 
near  the  ground,  forming  an  easy  prey  to  the 
pigs.  To  prevent  further  destruction,  I  had  all  the 
branches  tied  up  so  far  as  I  could  with  safety,  and 
was  able  to  disappoint  these  nightly  visitors.  I  am 
glad  they  cannot  climb  trees.  I  am  sure  if  they 
could  find  any  means  of  doing  eo  they  would.  The 
pig  is  considered  to  be  a  rather  stupid  animal,  but 
I  am  not  of  this  opinion.  If  they  would  assist  in 
ploughing  up  plots  that  required  the  plough,  perhaps 
they  might  be  of  same  assistance.  They  do  not 
seem  to  understand  that  their  services  would  be 
required  in  this  way ;  their  chief  amusement  is 
rooting  up  the  flower-beds  and  knocking  over  flower- 
pots. During  last  March  a  lovely  plot  of  Amaryllis 
was  simply  cut  down  through  wanton  mischief,  . 
cutting  the  flower-stems  right  through  the  middle. 

There  are  other  visitors.     Monkeys,  too,  are  very 
destructive,  and  visit  the  gardens  frequently.     They 
are  also  dangerous,  and  the  watchmen  are  afraid  t  > 
interfere  with  the  large  males.     Their  visits  are  during 
the  day,  but  it  is  not  so  difficult  to  keep  them  away  ; 
once  perched  in  a  large  tree  it  is  difficult  to  dislodge 
them.     A  huge  flight  of  locusts  visited  the  gardens  in 
June,  and  did  much  damage.     The  top  of  the  Inga-  ] 
dulcis   arbour   was   completely    destroyed ;    for    thel 
time  there  was  not  a  leaf  left  on  the  whole  of  this* 
lovely  avenue.     I  was  glad  tbeir  stay  was  short  ;  the   ■■ 
men     with      noisy     instrimeots      made      a      great 
noise,    which   caused   the   dreadful  and    destructive 
insect    to     take    wing    and    fly     off.     The     flying 
foxes     do     much     damage    in     the     fruit     garden, 
fruits    of  all  kinds  they   devour   greedily.       When 
fruit   is   not   to  be   had,   they   eagerly    devour    the 
foliage   of  the    Ficus  religiosa.     They  are  extreniel 
fond  of  all  tbe  Ficus  fruits,  especially  Ficus  glomeral 
and  Ficus  indica  ;   and  also  fond  of   Guavas  in  all 
stages  of  ripeness.     There  is  a  colony  of  them  out 
side  the  gardens  in  Sabrat  Bilas.     Fruit-growing  in 
this   part  of   India   is  very  expensive,  on  account  of 
the  do  uble  watches  night  and  day.  Grapes,  too,  suffer 
when  just  getting  ripe  by  black  and  red  ants.     I  had 
ashes  put  in  line  all  along  either  side  of  the  stems  to 
prevent   the  ants  running  up   to  them.     I  regret  to 
say   the   Millingtonia  avenue  has  been  destroyed  by 
the  leaves  being  attacked  by  caterpillars,  which  have 
eaten    off  the  leaves  and  are  now  busy  in  weaving 
webs,  which   I   had  to  get   brushed   down  from   the 
under  branches.     The  insects  seem  to  keep  floating 
about  in  mid  air,  which    made  it  almost  impossible 
to  get  along  this  drive  in  the  morning.     I  am  glad  to 
notice  the  insects  have  not  all  their  own  way,  flocks 
of    insect-devouring    birds    are   to   be    seen    busily 
engaged   in  devouring     these   insects.       When    the . 
insects  have   been  quite  satisfied  they  curl  the  leaf 
up  round  them  somewhat  like  a  Tea-leaf,  and  thus 
making  it  difficult  for  the  birds  to  detect  them  ;  and 
I   have   no  doubt    the   insects    weave    those    tough ; 
webs  to  prevent  the  birds  attacking  them.  The  white', 
ants  devour  superfluous  outer  dead,  cork-like,  bark  of ' 
this   tree,  which   I   think  does  the  tree  good  by  its, 
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removal.  The  ants  alao  assist  in  removing  the  outer 
bark  of  ViuJB,  which  1  think  is  the  only  assistance 
given  by  these  pests  in  the  garden.  It  is  well  known 
how  destructive  the  ants  are  to  all  dead  wood,  such 
as  labels,  stakes,  and  posts  of  all  kinds.  In  fact,  they 
devour  anything.  Wooden  garden-seats,  and  the 
roof  of  the  potting  shed  suffered  badly,  and  the  latter 
had  to  be  re-roofed  during  the  year.  The  ants  work 
their  way  up  through  the  masonry  pillars,  and 
devour  everything  on  the  roof  with  the  exception  of 
tiles.  Seed-boxes  cannot  be  left  on  the  ground  for 
one  night  without  being  attacked  and  eaten  up  iu  this 
way.  They  seem  to  have  an  instinct  to  find  out  dead 
wood,  no  matter  where  placed.  I  was  astonished  to 
find  them  discover  and   completely  eat  the  wooden 


tributed  over  certain  parts  of  the  host.  In  return 
for  this  the  ants  defend  the  plants  against  all  sorts 
of  enemies,  rushing  out  of  their  hiding-places  in  an 
astonishing  number  as  soon  as  any  interference 
with  their  home  makes  itself  noticeable.  In  another 
direction  the  ants  contribute  markedly  towards  the 
maintenance  of  the  epiphytical  species,  inasmuch, 
the  plentiful  detritus  carried  up  by  them  is  made  use 
of  as  nourishment  by  the  host  plant. 

Such  observations  on  mutualism  or  symbiotic 
appearances  have  shown  that  this  kind  of  plant  is  by 
no  means  limited  to  groups  of  plants  systematically 
closely  related,  but  that  we  find  them  represented 
in  various  Natural  Orders  whose  affinity  is  far  apart 
from   one  another.     This  has   caused    not  only  the 
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abels  I  had  placed  on  the  timber  trees,  notwith- 
standing in  many  instances  8  feet  from  the  ground. 
I  conclude  by  stating  that  the  white  ants  are  one  of 
the  most  destructive  garden-pests  in  India.  T.  H. 
Storey,    Superintendent    of    the    Gardens  of  II.    H. 

Maharana  Fatoh  Singhji,  Oodcypore. 


MYRMECOPHILOUS   PLANTS. 

Only  in  the  latter  half  of  this  century  has  special 
attention  been  paid  to  this  interesting  class  of  plants. 
They  exhibit  in  certain  parts  very  peculiar  structural 
developments  that  are  specially  adapted  for  offering 
shelter  and  a  home  for  whole  colonies  of  living  ants  ; 
also  others  that  afford  at  the  same  time  and  to  a 
certain  degree  food,  in  tho  shape  of  sugary  excretions 
exuding  from  glands  or  similar  minute  bodies  dis- 


structure  of  the  host  to  show  various  differentiations, 
bt  al  so  the  morphological  position  of  the  organs 
inhabited.  Myrmecodia  and  Hydnophytum,  shrubby 
plants  of  the  Rubiacete,  possess  the  greatest  number 
of  ant-plants,  the  much-widened  portion  of  the  plant 
contains  numbers  of  hollows,  a  maze  of  passages  for 
the  inhabiting  creatures.  Uesides  these,  we  meet  with 
them  in  the  Urticacece,  Euphorbiacese,  Myristicace;e, 
Verbenacese,  Leguminosro,  and  in  the  Palma;. 

Most  striking,  however,  are  the  two  genera  of  the 
Rubiaceic,  with  which  this  characteristic  development 
ia  most  remarkable  ;  consequently,  they  have  been 
most  subjected  to  the  study  and  examination  regard- 
ing the  peculiar  habit.  They  are  of  epiphytical  habit, 
with  opposite,  leathery  leaves,  and  producing  small 
inconspicuous  flowers. 

Myrmecodia   echinata,    Jack.,    the   Bubject   of  our 


illustration,  is  a  native  of  Java  ;  it  is  a  smallish  plant, 
perhaps  never  exceeding  IV  foot  in  height.  The 
hypocotyl  (caulicle)  part  of  tho  young  seedling  swells 
up  into  a  remarkably-sized  tuber-like  stem,  which 
serves  the  plant  in  its  natural  stato  when  exposed  to 
dry  and  aerial  atmospheric  conditions,  as  a  store  of 
moisture  ;  it  is  furnished  with  a  considerable  number 
of  spines  (modified  roots),  which  extend  along  the 
stem  up  to  its  top.  The  flowers  are  fleshy,  white, 
translucent,  about  half  an  inch  long,  and  of  short 
duration,  lasting  from  four  to  six  days.  During  this 
time  they  do  not  open,  but  keep  closed  till  the 
flowers  fall  off  the  stem  without  being  fructified,  as 
observed  on  plants  under  cultivation. 

The  part  inhabited  by  ants  in  this  case  is  the  fleshy, 
much-thickened  portion,  which  stands  originally 
below  the  cotyledons.  Its  curious  development  of 
the  interior  was  formerly  attributed  to  the  action  of 
ants,  as  was  the  production  of  the  opening  of  the 
tuber  (the  passage  connecting  the  interior  with  the 
outside).  Under  cultivation  they  have  proved  this 
not  to  be  the  case,  both  being  developed  spon- 
taneously, wholly  independently  of  the  work  and 
woundings  of  the  ants. 

The  specimen  illustrated  (fig.  2)  is  a  little  over  three 
years  old,  and  grown  from  seeds,  which  is  naturally 
wrapped  up  in  a  sticky  integument,  that  enables  it 
to  adhere  to  any  branch  it  may  happen  to  fall  upon, 
where  germination  soon  takes  place.  The  plant  has 
been  grown  iu  a  stove,  in  a  very  moist  atmosphere, 
along  with  Nepenthes,  in  clean  peat,  and  hung  up 
close  to  the  glass  in  a  basket.  The  illustration  will 
afford  ample  proof  that  those  surroundings  suit  its 
requirements.  E.  B.  B.,  Berlin.  [There  is  a  large  col- 
lection of  young  plants  at  Kew,  the  seeds  germiuating 
with  great  facility  ;  some  are  in  the  same  stage  of 
growth  as  represented,  and  others  are  larger.  Ed.] 


Florists'  Flowers. 
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SEASONABLE   NOTES  on  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

In  a  cold  frame  out-of-doors,  cuttings  will  strike 
readily  and  continue  sturdy.  If  we  could  be  certain 
of  the  absence  of  frost  so  severe  as  to  check  the 
growth  for  weeks  at  ^  time,  as  is  sometimes  the 
case,  I  should  more  often  be  inclined  to  strike  tho 
cuttings  in  cold  frames.  Frost,  I  know,  does  not 
kill  the  cuttings  of  the  Chrysanthemum  ;  but  whilst 
they  are  frozen  they  are  not  progressing,  hence  the 
advantage  of  a  cool  house  whence  frost  ia  excluded. 

I  prefer  to  insert  each  cutting  in  a  60-sized  pot, 
for  the  reason  that  the  plants  are  easily  transferred 
to  larger  pots  without  any  check.  When  half-a-dozen 
cuttings  are  placed  around  the  side  of  a  flower-pot, 
the  check  given  by  disentangling  the  roots  when 
potting-off  is  not  good  for  them.  The  compost  put 
into  tho  cutting-pots  may  consist  of  equal  parts 
loam,  leaf-mould,  and  sharp  silver-sand.  Make  it 
moderately  firm,  sprinkle  a  small  quantity  of  silver- 
sand  on  the  surface,  which  will  be  carried  to  the 
base  of  the  cuttings  with  the  dibber  used,  and  this 
aida  the  formation  of  roots.  Afford  the  cuttings  a 
gentle  watering  to  settle  the  soil  about  them,  and  stand 
them  aside  to  let  the  foliage  get  dry,  but  not  to  flag. 
The  lights  must  be  kept  close  till  the  roots  form,  with 
the  exception  that  they  may  be  taken  off  an  hour  in 
the  morning  to  permit  of  the  dissipation  of  excess 
of  moisture,  and  in  the  evening  the  glasses  should  bo 
wiped  dry.  If  these  simple  rules  be  carried  out,  tho 
loss  of  cuttings  from  damping,  so  often  experienced 
at  this  time  of  the  year,  will  bo  prevented.  Shading 
will  not  be  required,  unless  the  glasses  stand  in  a 
very  sunny  spot,  then  a  newspaper  thrown  over  tho 
lights  lor  an  hour  or  two  in  the  middle  of  the  day  will 
suffice.  In  about  a  month  the  strong-growing  varie- 
ties will  be  rooted,  and  a  small  amouut  of  ventilation 
should  be  admitted  by  tilting  the  lights  slightly 
at  first,  increasing  tho  quantity  until  they  can  be 
safely  removed.  If  potfuls  of  rootod  cuttings  can  bo 
removed  to  other  hand-lights,  the  unrooted  cuttings 
will  be  the  better  for  being  kopt  cloae.  The  soil 
must  be  kept  sufficiently -moist  for  tho  support  of  the 
cuttings  or  plants.  E.  ifolyneux. 
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Trees  and  Shrubs. 
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ERICA  MEDITERRANEA  HYBRIDA. 
In  the  collection  of  Ericas  at  Kew,  there  hag 
flowered  during  the  last  two  or  three  winters  a 
singularly  pretty  heath  bearing  this  name,  under 
which  it  is  catalogued  by  Messrs.  Smith,  of  Darley 
Dale.  It  bears  some  resemblance  to  E.  caruea,  and 
if  a  hybrid  (as  the  name  would  suggest),  that  species 
is  no  doubt  one  of  the  parents.  Messrs.  Smith  may, 
perhaps,  know  its  origin.  Its  great  charm  and  value 
consists  in  its  coming  into  bloom  three  or  four  weeks 
before  Christmas,  and  thus  considerably  in  advance 
of  E.  carnea.  It  is  of  neat,  tufted  habit,  at  present 
15  inches  or  so  high,  and  crowded  with  erect  spikes, 
!?  to  5  inches  long,  of  nodding,  pitcher-shaped  flowera 
of  a  pale  clear  rose.  The  blossoms  are  very  like 
those  of  E.  carnea,  but  the  plant  is  a  taller,  stronger 
grower.  There  is  nothing  out-of-doors  among  hardy 
flowering  shrubs  at  the.  present  time  so  bright  and 
pretty  as  this.  It  remains  in  good  condition  up  to 
February  or  later. 

Fatsia  japonica. 
I  have  never  seen  this  shrub  flower  so  well  outside 
as  during  the  past  autumn.  The  flowers  are  borne 
on  large,  branching  panicles,  1  to  1-i  foot  long,  at  the 
ends  of  the  branches,  each  division  of  the  inflo- 
rescence ending  in  a  spherical  umbel  of  pure  milk- 
white  flowors.  Against  the  deep  lustrous  green  of 
the  large, boldly-outlined,  palmate  leaves,  the  panicles 
are  very  effective,  especially  when  they  are  as  large 
and  as  freely  produced  as  those  just  past.  In  the 
Bamboo  garden  at  Kew  there  is  a  group  of  some 
half-dozen  plants,  which,  owing  to  their  exceptionally 
sheltered  position,  and  possibly  also  to  the  mildness 
of  the  last  two  winters,  are  now  really  handsome 
evergreens.  It  is,  of  course,  only  in  such  places,  or 
in  especially  favoured  localities,  that  this  Araliad  can 
be  grown  outside  with  any  satisfaction.  But  where 
the  conditions  aro  suitable,  it  ought  certainly  to  be 
grown,  not  only  for  the  beauty  of  the  flowers  and  the 
season  at  which  they  appear,  but  also  because  the 
foliage  is  of  a  type  distinct  from  all  other  hardy  ever- 
greens, and  essentially  tropical  in  character.    W.  J.  B. 


the  plants  in  the  pots,  the  growth  is  checked,  and 
this  results  in  earlier  fruitfulness.  The  results  show 
that  the  ordinary  method  of  planting  is  equally 
satisfactory,  except  that  in  some  cases  plants  that 
were  plunged  in  pots  and  trained  to  single-stems  gave 
a  little  larger  yield  than  similar  plants  not  in  pots. 


American-blight  insect  often  hybernates  at  roots  of  the 
trees,  just  under  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  search 
should  be  made  for  it  in  that  direction  also. 


FORCING  TOMATOS. 

The  latest  bulletin,  No.  125,  from  the  New  York 
State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  is  on  the 
subject  of  forcing  Tomatos  in  the  greenhouse.  While 
the  bulletin  treats  of  special  problems  in  training 
and  benching,  the  novice  in  greenhouse  management 
will  find  many  useful  hints  as  the  various  steps  in 
growing  the  crop  are  given  incidentally  but  in  detail 
to  discussing  the  problems  under  investigation. 

The  question  as  to  how  Tomatos  should  be  trained 
when  forced  as  a  winter  crop  in  the  greenhouse  has 
long  beeu  a  disputed  one.  In  order  to  gain  some 
light  on  the  question,  the  different  methods  of  train- 
ing Tomatos  have  been  under  investigation  at  the 
station  for  the  past  two  winters.  The  question  of 
checking  the  growth  of  the  plants  in  order  to 
produce  earlier  fruit  was  also  under  investigation  at 
the  same  time,  and  was  carried  on  in  part  with  the 
same  plants  that  were  included  in  the  training 
experiments. 

A  comparatively  large  number  of  plants  were 
included  in  these  experiments  and  the  results  of 
each  season's  work  agree,  therefore  the  conclusions 
drawn  are  regarded  as  conclusive,  at  least  for  the 
variety  of  Tomato  that  was  used  in  these  tests. 

In  the  training  experiments  plants  grown  to  single 
stem  were  compared  with  plants  trained  to  three 
stems.  There  was  but  little  difference  in  the 
average  size  of  the  fruits  of  the  two  lots  of  plants, 
but  the  results  show  a  gain  for  the  single-stem  plants 
in  that  they  give  a  larger  yield  of  early  ripening 
fruit  as  well  as  a  larger  total  yield. 

In  the  benching  experiments,  plants  planted  in  the 
soil  on  the  benches  in  the  ordinary  manner  were 
compared  with  plants  that  were  not  removed  from 
the  2-iuch  pots,  but  were  plunged  in  the  soil  on  the 
benches.     It  is  claimed  by  some  that  by  plunging 


The  Week's  Work, 


THE    HARDY    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

Bv  W.  H.  Divers,  Gardener,  Belvoir  Castle,  Grantham. 
Apples  and  Pears. — Trees  which  from  age  and  other 
causes  make  weak  growth  or  fail  to  bear  unpresentable 
fruits,  and  whose  leaves  are  small  and  pale  in  colour, 
are  the  first  that  call  for  attention  from  the  gardener. 
Let  the  soil  be  removed  down  to  the  feeding-roots, 
carefully  digging  it  out  with  steel  forks,  without 
destroying  or  injuring  the  larger  roots.  If  the 
surface  consists  of  turf,  this  must  be  put  on  one  side, 
to  be  returned  when  the  job  is  finished.  If  the  trees 
are  not  cankered,  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  lift  any 
of  the  large' roots;  but  after  the  smaller  roots  are 
found,  a  good  dressing  of  chemical  manure,  rich  in 
potash  and  phosphoric  acid,  should  be  mixed  with 
the  staple,  and  a  small  portion  of  new  loam — 
only  a  small  amount  of  nitrogen  is  necessary, 
as  this  is  best  applied  later  in  the  season,  when  growth 
is  active,  and  above  the  manure  named,  put  a  half-inch 
layer  of  charred  garden -refuse,  lightly  pointing  it  in 
with  the  fork,  and  then  follow  this  with  a  (3-inch  layer 
of  half-rotted  farmyard  manure,  and  above  this  return 
the  soil  that  has  been  thrown  out.  The  addition  of 
these  new  materials  will  raise  a  mound  round  the 
stom  of  the  tree,  but  as  the  manure  decays  the  soil 
will  settle  down  to  its  former  level.  A  mulch  of 
strawy  litter  should  be  put  on  to  keep  out  frost,  and 
maintain  moisture  in  the  soil.  If  canker  affects 
the  trees,  lifting  the  roots  may  effect  some  good, 
but  the  real  cause  of  canker  is  now  traced  to  a  fungus 
which  penetrates  the  wood  through  a  wound  in  the 
bark,  which  may  be  got  rid  of  by  the  use  of  the 
knife.  Let  an  affected  treo  be  gone  over  carefully, 
cutting  out  the  cankered  parts  down  to  healthy 
tissue,  and  coating  the  wounds  thus  made  with  some 
thick  paint  made  from  clay  and  cow-dung,  which 
will  remain  till  the  new  bark  grows  and  prevents  the 
entrance  of  the  fungus  spores.  All  primings  should 
be  burnt,  or  buried  deeply.  If  a  tree  is  to  bo  lifted, 
the  directions  given  above  will  hold  good,  except- 
ing that  all  the  roots  as  they  are  got  out  should  bo 
covered  with  damp  litter  till  they  are  again  laid  in 
the  earth.  With  full-grown  pyramid  or  bushes 
which  may  not  have  been  disturbed  for  years 
it  is  better  to  go  only  half-way  round  a  tree 
one  year,  leaving  the  remaining  half  till  the  fol- 
lowing year.  When  all  the  roots  are  free,  make 
the  bottom  of  the  hole  slightly  convex  ;  and  if  the 
subsoil  be  wet  and  unsuitable,  put  in  rough  Btones, 
brickbats,  &c,  (3  inches  deep  as  drainage;  over  these 
place  a  layer  of  thin  turf,  and  then  proceed  to  fill  in, 
if  possible,  with  loam  that  has  been  stacked  for  six 
months,  and  one-sixth  part  of  charred  refuse,  as  it  fur- 
nishes potash  and  keeps  the  soil  sweet.  The  roots 
must  be  replaced  carefully  and  regularly  as  tho  work 
of  filling-in  goes  on,  and  when  the  soil  is  returned, 
afford  a  mulch  of  strawy-litter  or  half-decayed  leaves, 
and  see  that  the  tree  is  secured  against  the  wind  ; 
those  that  are  much  exposed,  and  have  been 
lifted,  having  three  guy-wires  fastened  to  them  at 
two-thirds  of  their  height,  and  the  ends  fastened  to 
stout  stumps,  firmly  fixed  in  the  ground  at  a  suitable 
distance  from  the  stems.  To  prevent  these  wires 
doing  injury  to  the  bark,  place  a  cushion  of 
cloth,  or  a  bit  of  india-rubber  hose,  round  the 
stem,  making  it  secure  in  its  place.  After 
replanting,  thoroughly  cleanse  the  stems  and 
branches  from  moss,  doing  this  in  mild  weather. 
Before  beginning,  spread  a  piece  of  canvas  under 
the  tree  to  catch  the  scrapings,  which  can  be 
removed  with  an  old  table-knife  on  the  small 
branches,  and  a  hoe  on  the  stems  and  big  branches. 
The  cleaning  finished,  take  up  the  canvas  and  burn 
the  scrapings  forthwith,  thus  destroying  the  eggs  and 
larva;  of  injurious  insects,  as  well  as  the  moss  and  lichen. 
The  stems  may  then  be  washed  with  a  mixture  of 
soft-soap  at  the  rate  of  6  oz.  to  one  gallon  of  water, 
applying  it  warm,  working  it  into  all  the  crevices  of 
the  bark  where  American-blight  harbours ;  and  if 
1  oz.  of  ordinary  brown  carbolic  acid  be  added  to  the 
mixture,  which  must  be  kept  stirred  up  during  its 
vise,  and  applied  again  at  intervals  during  the 
summer,  this  will  keep  the  American-blight  in  check, 
and  the  wounds  made  by  the  aphis  will  heal  up.    The 


PLANTS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  W.  Messenger,  Gardener,  Wonlrerstone  Park,  Ipswich. 

Winter-flowering  Begonias. — For  decorative  work 
at  this  time  of  the  year,  this  beautiful  class  of  fibrous- 
rooted  Begonias  is  extremely  useful,  and  late  batches 
of  B.  Gloire  de  Lorraine  will  continue  in  flower  for  a 
length  of  time,  being  followed  by  B.  Gloire  de  Sceaux, 
B.  socotrana,  and  B.  mauicata.  Water  must  be  care- 
fully afforded,  in  order  to  maintain  the  plants  in 
health,  and  weak  manure-water  twice  a  week  with 
beneficial  effects.  A  medium  sort  of  temperature, 
and  a  position  where  they  receive  all  the  light  pos- 
sible, yet  slightly  shading  them  from  bright  sunshine, 
suit  them  well.  Plants  of  B.  Gloire  de  Lorraine 
which  have  flowered  should  be  cut  down  to  afford 
when  they  break  shoots,  suitable  for  cuttings. 

Scricographis  Ghicshrcghliana. — The  most  forward 
plants,  being  in  flower,  should  be  planted  in  a  cooler 
house  for  a  few  days,  in  order  to  prepare  them  for 
employment  in  the  house  or  the  conservatory.  They 
associate  well  with  Begonia  manicata  and  Palms  ;  and 
they  make  light  and  elegant  display  for  small 
groups  and  jardinieres.  The  later-blooming  plants, 
and  those  infested  with  mealy-bug,  should  be  tho- 
roughly cleaned,  using  methylated  spirits  of  wine 
applied  with  a  soft  small  brush,  which  is  certain  death 
to  them. 

Euphorbia  pulehcrrima. — Plants  from  which  the 
bracts  have  beeu  removed  may  be  gradually  hardened 
off,  and  then  kept  quite  dry  ;  but  those  plants  which 
still  retain  their  heads  of  bracts  in  good  condition 
should  be  kept  in  a  coolish  house,  water  being 
sparingly  afforded  them,  and  they  will  then  continue 
in  good  condition  for  some  time  longer.  If  the  heads 
are  removed  after  the  plants  have  been  hardened  off, 
the  former  will  keep  fresh  for  a  considerable  length 
of  time. 

Chrysanthemums.— The  cuttings  inserted  towards 
the  end  of  the  month  of  November  and  during 
1  >ecember  should  be  closely  inspected,  making  good 
any  losses.  The  present  is  a  good  time  to  put  in 
cuttings  for  forming  bushes,  which,  if  left  to 
a  later  period,  when  there  is  a  considerable 
pressure  of  work,  do  not  always  receive  the 
necessary  attention.  The  soil  for  filling  the  cuttiug- 
pots  should  be  of  a  rather  light  character— freBh 
loam  with  a  fair  amount  of  leaf-mould  and  sand 
answering  very  well.  The  pots  used  should  be  quite 
clean,  otherwise  in  turning  out  the  ball  it  is  apt  to 
stick,  and  this  is  damaging  to  the  roots,  and  checks 
growth.  For  striking  cuttings  to  form  bushes,  small 
shallow  boxes  answer  admirably.  Before  putting  in 
any  cuttings,  see  that  they  are  free  from  green-fly  ; 
dipping  them  in  some  liquid  insecticide.  Plunge  the 
cutting-pots  in  coal-ashes  or  cocoa-nut-fibre  refuse ; 
and,  if  a  light  or  two,  in  a  cool  pit  where  heat  can  be 
applied  when  required  can  be  utilised,  so  much  the 
better,  as  the  cuttings  can  then  be  brought  close  to 
the  glass,  which  ensures  a  short  sturdy  growth  when 
the  cuttings  commence  to  grow.  If  the  striking  of 
cuttings  is  carried  out  in  tall  glass-houses,  boxes  deep 
enough  to  allow  sheets  of  glass  being  placed  over  the 
cuttings  when  plunged  therein  should  be  used.  The 
shading  of  the  cuttings  must  be  closely  attended  to 
when  the  sun  is  bright  in  order  to  prevent  flagging  of 
the  leaves.  Afford  the  cuttings  one  good  application  of 
water,  and  dispense  with  fire-heat  as  much  as  possible, 
only  making  use  of  it  to  prevent  the  temperature 
falling  below  45",  or  to  disperse  excessive  moisture. 

Sichardias. — Those  plants  from  which  the  spathes 
have  been  cut  should  be  rested  for  a  short  time  in  a 
cool  green  house  ;  but  those  which  are  growing  freely 
and  showing  spathes  require  liberal  treatment.  If 
aphis  be  found  on  the  plants,  fumigate  or  vapourise 
them  on  two  successive  evenings,  afterwards  syring- 
ing the  plants  thoroughly. 

THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  J.  W.  MrllATTii:,  Gardener,  Strath Beldsaye,  Hants. 

Mushroom-house. — Let  fresh  beds  be  made  up  as 
often  as  may  be  required  to  maintain  the  supply,  and 
keep  the  temperature  at  or  below  (30°,  and  the  air 
moist. 

Cauliflower  and  Lettuce  plants  in  cold  frames  will 
need  plenty  of  air  during  mild  weather,  to  keep 
them  sturdy. 

French  Beans, — Sow  seed  frequently,  using  8-inch 
pots,  half-filled  with  rich  light  loam,  pressed  mode- 
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THE     GAB  BE  NEBS1     GIIBONIGLE. 


ralely  firm,  eight  to  ten  seeds  being  placed  in  a  pot, 
with  an  inch  of  soil  lightly  put  abovo  them,  and 
place  the  pots  in  a  Cucuuiber-house  or  Pine-stove. 
The  varieties  that  are  good  forcers  are  Ne  Plus 
Ultra,  Syon  House,  and  Osborne's  Forcing,  and  bear 
in  mind  the  proverb  "The  more  hurry  the  less 
speed."  Keep  the  temperature  equable  at  from  ISO' 
to  70°  by  night,  to  70°  to  75°  by  day,  or  a  little 
higher  if  the  sun  shines. 

General  Remarks. — If  weather  permits,  let  all 
spare  ground  be  dug  or  trenched,  and  get  a  plot  of 
ground  iu  readiness  for  sowing  early  Peas  and  Broad 
Beans.  The  soil  for  these  early  crops  should  be  rich 
but  light,  and  well  drained,  so  that  water  does  not 
accumulato  in  it  and  rot  the  seeds  before  germination 
has  taken  place.  During  hard  frost,  prepare  to  go 
on  with  trenching  and  digging,  by  turning  the 
manure-heaps  and  getting  the  decayed  portion  set 
aside  for  wheeling  on  to  the  vacant  plots  in  readiness 
for  being  spread  when  wanted  Stable-litter  and 
tree-leaves  should  be  collected  for  the  making  of  hot- 
beds for  the  forcing  of  early  vegetables  ;  and  turn 
over,  prepare,  and  lay  up  the  various  composts  to  be 
used  in  the  frames.  Protect  Parsley  by  placing  cold 
frames  over  it,  and  cover  these  with  mats  during 
severe  frost,  but  affording  plenty  of  air  during  mild 
weather.  Dry  fern  worked  between  the  rows  is  a 
great  protection  during  hard  frost  when  frames  cannot 
be  afforded,  Lift,  pot,  or  box-up  roots  of  Mint  or 
Tarragon,  and  place  the  same  in  gentle  heat  ;  also 
roots  of  Seakale,  Asparagus,  and  Rhubarb  may  be 
lifted  in  mild  weather  and  placed  in  a  cool-house 
which  frost  cannot  enter,  in  readiness  for  forcing  iu 
batches,  always  aiming  at  keeping  up  a  constant 
supply  of  these  much-prized  vegetables. 


always  beneficial,  and  should  be  permitted.  On  cold, 
bright  mornings  the  temperatures  of  each  division 
should  be  raised  by  small  sharp  fires,  so  that  by  tho 
time  the  sun  makes  its  appearance  the  fires  will  be  so 
low  as  to  send  forth  but  little  heat.  At  such  times, 
if  the  furnaces  are  kept  lull  of  fuel,  the  pipes  become 
so  hot  as  to  cause  the  atmosphere  to  become  more 
than  ordinarily^'  dry,  and  injury  to  the  plants 
resulting  from  a  continuance  of  this  state  of  things 
would  soon  show  itself.  If  is  very  essential  that 
Orchid-houses  should  be  well  ventilated  at  the  top 
and  bottom,  so  that  whenever  the  external  air  is 
calm  and  mild,  it  may  be  admitted,  as  all  Orchids 
delight  in  fresh  air  when  afforded  with  care. 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  W.  H.  White,  Orohid  Grower,  Burford,  Dorking. 
General  Remarks. — Although  our  knowledge  of 
Orchid  cultivation  has  made  considerable  progress 
during  the  past  few  years,  there  yet  remains  a  great 
deal  to  be  learned,  and  every  grower  should  be  on 
the  alert  to  pick  up  useful  hints  that  are  likely 
to  be  of  use  in  the  cultivation  of  this  interesting 
order  of  plants.  I  will  endeavour  to  give  such 
methods  as  I  have  found  to  be  suited  to  their 
requirements  under  cultivation.  The  proper  and 
safe  road  to  success  is  by  close  observation. 
Much  can  be  learned  by  visiting  the  collections  of 
other  persons,  ascertaining,  if  possible,  the  mode  of 
culture  employed,  and  noting  the  positions  occupied 
by  the  healthiest  plants.  The  various  structures  in 
which  Orchids  are  cultivated  are  the  East  Indian  or 
hottest  house,  the  intermediate  and  cool  or 
the  Odontoglossum  -  house,  in  which,  providing 
the  ordinary  requirements  of  the  plauts  are  attended 
to,  almost  every  Orchid  from  tropical  countries  can 
be  grown  ;  but  where  large  numbers  of  any  parti- 
cular species  have  to  be  grown,  it  is  advisable  to 
provide  a  separate  house  for  them.  For  instance, 
besides  those  mentioned,  there  are  at  Burford  a 
Cattleya-house,  a  Mexican-house,  and  a  Masdevallia- 
house.  The  Cattleya-house  is  kept  at  an  interme- 
diate temperature,  the  Mexican-house  containing 
such  plants  as  Ladia  anceps,  L.  albida,  L.  autum- 
nalis,  L.  Gouldiana,  Odontoglossum  citrosmum, 
Luisias,  Cattleya  maxima,  Epidendruui  atro-pur- 
pureum,  E.  nemorale,  Broughtonia  sanguinea,  Sec,  is 
without  sun-heat  a  trifle  under  the  temperature 
of  the  intermediate-house ;  and  the  Masdevallia- 
house  is  a  degree  or  two  above  that  of  the 
coolest  division.  Such  a  structure  as  the  last- 
named  is  a  very  convenient  one  in  which  to  grow 
Colax  jugosus,  Maxillarias,  Lycastes,  Odontoglossum 
pulchellum,  0.  Uro-Skinneri,  Miltonia  Warscewiczii, 
Dendrobium  Jamesianum,  D.  intundibulum,  D.Watti- 
anum,  D.  longicornu,  D.  ceniulum,  Anguloas,  Cypri- 
pedium  insigue,  Epidendrum  vitelliuum,  Pleuro- 
thalis,  Restrepias,  Zygopetalum  maxillare,  various 
Oncidiums,  &c.  Where  no  such  abundant  accommo- 
dation exists,  the  warmer  part  of  the  cool-house,  or 
the  coolest  part  of  the  intermediate-house,  should  be 
utilised,  as  the  case  may  need.  The  present  time  being 
about  tho  middle  of  the  resting  and  slow-growing 
period,  which  extendsfrom  November  to  February,  the 
following  night  temperatures  should,  when  maintained 
by  fire-heat,  rango  as  follows  :  — East  Indian-house,  60° 
to  65° ;  Cattleya  or  intermediate,  55°  to  60°  ;  Mexican, 
about  55°  ;  Odontoglossum-house,  50" ;  a  few  degrees 
less  is  beuefieial  during  exceptionally  cold  nights 
when  the  air  in  the  houses,  owing  to  the  unusual 
amount  of  fire-heat  used,  is  comparatively  speaking 
dry.  The  day  temperature  shoidd  be  several  degrees 
above  those  indicated  as  maintained  by  fire-heat 
alone,  but  a  rise  of  a   few    degrees  by  sun-heat  is 


.FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  G.  Norman,  Gardener,  Hatfield  House,  Herts. 
Grape  Vines. — About  tho  New  Year  many  gar- 
deners commence  forcing  Vines,  either  in  the  first 
or  succession  vinery.  (The  Vines  for  starting  at 
this  time  should  have  been  pruned  and  dressed,  and 
the  vinery  otherwise  prepared  at  the  least  six  weeks 
previously.  Examine  now  the  soil  of  the  border  in 
which  the  Vines  are  growing,  and  if  it  is  found  to  be 
only  slightly  moist,  afford  a  good  application  of  tepid 
water  ;  and  if  the  Vine-roots  are  in  an  outside 
border,  place  a  covering  of  Oak-leaves,  sufficient  in 
bulk  to  generate  a  slight  degree  of  warmth,  which 
will  keep  out  the  frost,  and  maintain  warmth  in  the 
soil.  The  temperature,  when  commencing  to  force 
Vines,  should  be  about  50°  at  night,  55°  by  day  with 
fire-heat,  with  a  rise  of  10°  to  15°  by  sun-heat.  Put 
on  air  Dy  degrees  as  the  temperature  rises,  in 
accordance  with  the  amount  of  heat  in  the  hot-water 
pipes,  and  the  condition  nf  the  atmosphere  outside. 
The  syringing  of  the  rods  and  damping  of  the  floors 
and  walls  of  the  vinery  may  be  done  once  if 
the  day  be  damp,  and  on  a  fine  day  three  times  is 
not  too  many.  Those  Vines  that  were  started  in 
November,  if  conditions  have  been  favourable,  will 
have  now  started  into  growth  ;  and  as  soon  as  it  can 
be  seen  which  shoots  are  showing  for  fruit,  those  not 
required  may  be  removed,  always  bearing  in  mind  to 
leave  plenty  of  bunches  for  a  crop,  and  shoots  to  cover 
the  trellis  without  crowding  them  together.  Before 
the  young  shoots  reach  the  glass  tie  them  downwards 
with  broad  strips  of  bast  a  little  way  at  a  time ;  the 
shoots  on  early  Vines  are  not,  however,  so  liable  to 
be  broken  in  tying  them  down  as  are  those  of  late 
Vines,  but  still  it  is  safer  to  deal  tenderly  with  thorn. 

Late  Vines. — If  the  fruit  is  still  on  the  Vines,  it 
should  now  be  removed  with  sufficieut  wood  attached 
as  will  go  into  bottles  filled  with  water,  iu  which 
they  will  go  into  the  Grape-roum.  Of  course,  a  shoot 
should  not  be  cut  so  severely  as  to  take  away  the  bud 
required  to  produce  the  bunch  next  season,  two  buds 
at  least  being  left  in  front  of  that  one.  All  the  late 
Vines  should  now  be  pruned,  cutting  tho  laterals  to 
the  most  prominent  bud  that  is  near  to  the  rod, 
the  length  of  the  leading  shoot  being  according 
to  requirements,  but  3  to  4  feet  is  a  sufficient 
length  to  retain  in  one  year,  if  there  be  space 
for  so  much.  In  the  case  of  young  Vines,  if  the 
leader  be  left  longer,  it  does  not  always  break 
along  its  entire  length.  By  pruning  early,  time  is 
given  for  the  wounds  to  dry  before  the  sap  begins  to 
rise,  and  bleeding  is  then  not  likely  to  occur.  Remove 
as  many  of  the  long  suags  and  spurs  and  all  the  loose 
bark  that  comes  away  with  a  rub,  and  afford  a  good 
washing  with  soft-soap  and  water,  at  the  rate  of  8  oz. 
of  soap  to  the  gallon  ;  and  dress  them  with  a  mixture 
of  8  oz.  of  soft-soap,  J  pint  of  XL  composition,  and 
A.  lb.  of  flowers-of -sulphur  to  1  gallon  of  water,  made 
of  the  consistency  of  paint  with  clay  and  a  small 
quantity  of  cow-dung.  This  should  be  well  worked 
into  all  crannies,  and  especially  round  the  spurs,  with 
a  painter's  brush.  Having  done  this,  thoroughly 
wash  the  glass  and  the  wood-work,  and  whitewash 
the  walls  of  the  vinery,  adding  |  pint  of  petroleum  to 
every  2  gallons  of  whitewash.  The  surface  soil  of 
the  border  should  be  pricked  off  carefully  down  to 
the  roots  and  carried  away,  replacing  it  with  eight 
parts  good  loam,  lime  rubbish  one  part,  charred  soil 
one  part,  with  an  8-inch  potful  of  bone-meal  to  each 
wheel-barrowful  of  soil.  From  this  time  until  the 
Vines  are  started,  the  vinery  should  be  kept  cool. 
In  frosty  weather  no  harm  will  occur  to  the  Vines  if 
the  temperature  iu  the  vinery  sinks  I  to  6°  below 
freezing-point ;  but  at  such  times  circulation  should 
be  slightly  maintained  iu  the  heating  apparatus. 

The  Grape-roam  should  be  dry,  and  provided  with 
a  small  amount  of  hot-water  piping,  a  ventilator  being 
fixed  at  the  top.  There  should  be  racks  for  holding 
tho   bottles   at  an  angle  of  about  45°,   so  that   the 


bunches  may  hang  clear  of  them,  and  the  bottles 
should  be  almost  filled  with  rain-water,  with  a  littlo 
bit  of  charcoal  in  each.  About  50°  is  a  suitable  tem- 
perature for  this  room,  and  it  is  advisable  to  keep  a 
slight  degree  of  warmth  in  the  pipes,  and  to  open  the 
ventilators  on  every  fine  day,  from  about  9  a.m.  till 
4  P.M. 

THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

By  H.  Walters,  Gardener,  Eastwell  Park,  Askford. 

Changes  in  Flower  Gardening. — That  inevitable 
destiny  of  mundane  things  change  has  within  the  last 
few  years  greatly  altered  the  style  and  aspect  of  the 
flower  garden.  And  still  there  is  room  for  further 
alterations  and  improvement.  The  laying  out  and 
beautifying  of  a  flower  garden  does  not  only  consist 
of  planting  masses  of  bedding  plants  grouped  together 
in  geometrical  designs,  but  it  includes,  or  should  so 
do,  the  use  of  ornamental  trees  and  evergreens  and 
deciduous  shrubs  planted  in  a  manner  both  as  regards 
position  and  variety,  that  will  give  added  charm  to  the 
whole,  and  being  so  arranged  and  designed  that  the 
beauty'of  the  other  portions  of  the  garden  is  enhanced, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  latter  blends  harmoniously 
and  gradually  with  the  surrounding  landscape.  If  it 
be  the  intention  of  the  owner  or  his  gardener  to  carry 
out  the  planting  of  trees  and  shrubs  this  year,  no  timo 
should  be  lost  in  pushing  on  Jwith  the  needful  prepa- 
rations, weather  permitting,  with  expedition.  In 
large  beds  and  shrubberies  nothing  looks  better, 
especially  iu  the  former,  than  standard  trees  of 
Prunus  Pisaardi,  planted  at  intervals  in  number 
according  to  the  size  of  the  bed,  the  remaining  space 
being  filled  with  dwarf  plants  of  Acer  Negundo  varie- 
gata.  The  effect  of  this  style  of  planting  on  a  large 
scale,  if  not  overdone  or  to  tho  exclusion  of  other 
shrubs,  especially  when  the  bed  is  on  an  expansive 
lawn,  is  very  fine,  the  dark  purple  leaves  of  the 
Prunus  standing  out  in  bold  relief  above  the  green 
and  white  variegation  of  the  Acer.  Yellow-leaved 
Elder  and  Privet  are  likewise  telling  plants  when 
placed  in  groups  towards  the  front  of  a  shrubbery. 
The  former,  when  planted  in  this  manner,  to  be 
pruned  in  the  spring  months,  for  the  plant  grows 
with  great  rapidity,  and  its  foliage  is  of  a  much 
brighter  hue  if  pruned  than  when  allowed  to  grow 
at  will. 

Rosa  rugosa.— This  species,  and  its  variety  alba, 
lend  themselves  to  this  style  of  planting  with  good 
effect.  They  flower  continuously  throughout  the 
summer;  and  in  autumn  the  bushes  are  covered 
with  the  scarlet-coloured  haws,  while  the  leaves 
change  to  a  beautiful  golden-yell.  >w  tint.  There  are 
many  other  beautiful  deciduous  and  evergreen 
shrubs  too  numerous  to  be  mentioned  here,  which 
if  planted  with  discretion  as  to  selection  and  variety 
will  add  greatly  to  the  charm  of  a  garden.  In  plantiug 
trees  and  shrubs  it  is  important  to  take  care  that  the 
holes  are  of  sufficient  size  to  enable  the  roots  to 
be  extended  to  their  full  length  before  filling-in. 
When  the  planting  of  choice  shrubs  is  performed, 
unless  the  land  has  been  trenched  and  manured  in 
the  autumn,  it  is  good  practice  to  use  some  prepared 
soil  of  a  fairly  rich  nature,  mixing  it  with  the  staple, 
and  covering  the  roots  with  a  layer  of  it,  at  the  1'  ast, 
4  inches  thick.  American  plants  Bhould  be  planted 
either  in  peat  that  has  been  in  stack  for  one  year-,  or 
in  Light  fibrous  loam.  With  these  plants  no  stronger 
manure  should  be  employed  than  leaf-mould,  and 
with  peat  even  this  is  not  needed.  When  a  shrub 
has  had  its  roots  covered  partially  with  soil,  water 
may  bo  applied  heavily  to  wash  the  particles  of  soil  in 
among  the  roots  ;  the  rest  of  the  soil  being  then 
returned  to  the  hole  and  made  firm.  A  mulch  may 
be  used  over  the  roots,  and  a  stake  placed  so  as  to 
secure  the  plant  firmly. 

The  Rosa  Garden. — The  planting  of  Roses  should 
not  be  delayed  if  the  weather  keeps  open,  planting 
them  firmly,  and  mulching  with  strawy  manure. 
Tho  standards  should  be  staked  forthwith,  fastening 
the  stems  with  loose  ties,  to  allow  of  the  roots  sink- 
ing. Tea  Roses  may  be  covered  lightly  with  bracken. 
Attend  to  the  nailing-in  of  the  long  shoots  of  climb- 
ing Roses,  and  put  the  walks  and  grass  verges  in  good 
order  for  the  season. 

General  Work. — Let  the  fallen  leaves  be  collected 
from  the  fronts  of  shrubberies,  where  they  are  likely 
to  blow  out  and  litter  tho  garden.  Afford  the  lawn 
and  tho  walks  a  rolling  as  time  and  weather  permit. 
Examine  Dahlia  tubers,  removing  any  that  are 
unsound;  also  the  tubers  of  Begonias.  Pay  particular 
attention  to  the  boddiug  Pelargoniums,  affording 
them  but  little  water,  but  as  much  air  as  possible 
in  mild  weather  ;  keep  the  glass  clean,  amd  remove 
decayed  leaves  frequently. 
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APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


WEDNESDAY,     Jan. 


THURSDAY, 


FRIDAY, 


SALES. 

/"Japanese  Lilies,  Tuberoses,  Con- 
tinental Plants,  Roses,  Palm 
Seeds,  ifee.,  at  Protheroe  & 
Morris'  Rooms. 
Rose  and  Fruit-trees,  Sbrubs, 
Bordci'-plants,  Bulbs,  &c  ,  at 
Stevens'  Rooms. 

(  Continental  Tlants,  Dutch  Bulbs, 
.  |  Roses,  Herbaceous  Plants,  &c, 
''»      at  Protheroo  it  Morris'  Rooms. 

\  Border-plants,  at  Stevens'  Rooms. 

1  Important  Sale  of  Odontoglossum 
,  |      crispum  and  Cattleya  aurea,  by 
|      order  of  Mr.    T.    Bocbford,    at 
(_     Protheroe  and  Morris'  Rooms. 


Averaok  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  week,  deduced  from 
Observations  of  Forty-tlireo  years,  at  Chiswick.— 36'4°. 
Actual  Temperatures: — 

London.— December  2!>  (6  p.m.)  :  Max.,  55°;  Min.,  4ii°. 
Provinces. — December  20  (6  p.m.):    Max.,  54°,  south- 
west Ireland  ;  Min.,  43',  Orkney. 
Weather  mild,  wet,  and  stormy. 


Retrospect :      The  year  is  not  too  far  advanced 

The  Jubilee  yet  to  preclude  us  from  alluding, 
Year.  by  way  0f  retrospect,  to  its  pre- 

decessor. One  word,  and  one  word  only,  might 
serve  to  characterise  the  year  that  has  passed — 
"  Jubilee."  Our  thoughts,  our  work,  our 
engagements,  our  flower-shows,  were  all  largely 
affected  by  this  most  memorable  occasion.  For 
our  own  parts,  while  providing  for  the  present 
body  of  workers,  we  considered  also  the  work 
of  our  predecessors,  and  the  claims  of  the  gar- 
deners of  the  future,  and  thus  it  was  that  our 
columns  were  largely  filled,  even  to  the  end, 
with  articles  relating  to  the  progress  of  horti- 
culture in  the  Queen's  reign.  For  statistical 
and  historical  purposes,  this  retrospect,  ranging 
over  almost  overy  department  of  horticulture, 
can  scarcely  fail  to  be  of  use,  whilst  tho  student 
of  (i volution  and  progressive  chango  will  find  a 
wealth  of  material  placed  at  his  disposal.  Those 
concerned  in  the  history  and  development  of 
horticulture  and  of  cultivated  plants,  would  do 
well  to  preserve  the  two  volumos  containing,  as 
we  believe,  a  fuller  and  more  varied  retrospect 
than  has  ever  before  been  got  together. 

In  addition  to  tho  general  articles,  we 
published  three  special  commemoration  numbers 
one  containing  views  in  Buckingham  Palace 
Gardens  by  the  special  permission  of  Her 
Majesty.  It  is  thirty  years  since  any  similar 
views  were  taken,  and  even  then  they  were 
not  made  public.  Londoners  must  have  been 
astonished  at  the  beauty  of  the  grounds  in  the 
rear  of  the  palace,  and  in  the  heart  of  the  great 
city  with  its  ceaseless  roar. 

Our  list  of  the  trees  planted  by  Her 
Majesty  in  various  localities,  with  the 
dates  of  planting  and  other  interesting  circum- 
stances, is  we  believe  unique.  In  its  construc- 
tion wo  wero  assisted  by  Mr.  Malcolm  Dunn, 
and  other  good  friends. 

Of  exhibitions,  that  at  Hamburgh,  or  rather 
that  series  of  exhibitions  held  during  the  year 
on  the  banks  of  the  Flbe,  takes  foremost  rank, 
and  was,  all  things  considered,  the  finest  and 
most  representative  exhibition  ever  held. 

Our  own  exhibitions  are  constantly  increasing 
in  number,  particularly  those  devoted  to  the 
Chrysanthemum.  The  great  shows  at  the 
Temple  and  at  tho  Crystal  Palace,  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
were  admirable. 

Among  the  meetings  we  must  not  fail  to 
allude  to  the  very  agreeable  gathering  of  all 
the  committees  at  Chiswick.  This  meeting  was 
so  much  appreciated  that  we  hope  it  may  be  at 
laast  of  annual  recurrence.  The  progress  and 
development  of   Chiswick  are   matters   of  the 


very  foremost  importance  to  the  Society  and  to 
horticulture  generally. 

The  Society  has  also  attempted,  and  success- 
fully attempted,  a  very  delicate  and  difficult 
task  in  the  conferment  of  Medals  of  Honour  by 
the  express  consent  of  Her  Majesty,  on  sixty 
recipients.  The  matter  is  too  recent  to  need 
further  reference  now,  but  as  the  weeks  pass 
we  have  increasing  evidence  that  the  allotment 
of  the  Victoria  Medals  of  Honour  gives  general 
if  not  universal  satisfaction. 

Manchester,  Shrewsbury,  Edinburgh,  Belfast 
have  all  been  in  tho  front  rank,  and  York  would 
have  been  so  also,  save  for  the  disastrous  cyclone 
which  ruined  its  prospects,  and  entailed  a  loss 
to  the  Society  of  £000. 

The  crops  were  fairly  good,  except  in  the 
case  of  fruit,  Apples  and  Plums  being  especially 
deficient. 

Horticultural  literature  has  been  enriched 
by  some  remarkable  books,  such  as  the  Duke 
of  Bedford's  History  of  a  Great  Agricultural 
Estate!  and  the  first  annual  report  of  his  Grace's 
fruit  farm,  near  Woburn.  The  completion  of 
the  Flora  of  British  India  has  been  recently 
alluded  to,  as  well  as  the  very  welcome  re- 
appearance of  the  Flora  Capensis,  and  of  the  Flora 
of  Tropical  Africa.  All  these  will  be  of  great 
value  to  horticulturists.  Dr.  Lowe's  book  on 
the  Yew  Trees  of  Britain  is  one  that  will  not  lose 
its  interest  as  time  goes  on.  Tho  Tjifc  of  Bailing- 
ton  is  of  intorost  as  a  record  of  many  things 
relating  to  British  botany  and  botanical  affairs 
gonerally.  Prof.  Goff  has  published  an  excel- 
lent little  elementary  treatise  on  Vegetable 
Physiology,  as  applied  to  gardening  ;  and  the 
reference  to  book  notices  in  our  indexes  show 
that  much  has  been  done  in  the  domain  of 
literature. 

Had  we  to  speak  of  pure  botany  only,  we 
should  allude  to  the  remarkable  discovery  by 
two  Japanese  botanists  of  spermatozoids  in  the 
pollen-cells  of  Ginkgo  and  Cycas  as  the  most 
epoch-making  botanical  discovery  for  many 
years.  The  bridge  between  the  Ferns  and 
the  Conifers  and  Cycads,  formerly  separated  by 
a  great  gap,  is  thus  established.  At  present,  it 
has  no  bearing  on  practical  horticulture,  but 
we  never  can  tell  how  soon,  or  to  what  extent 
the  discoveries  of  science  may  be  pressed  into 
the  service  of  practical  work. 

The  old  notion  of  the  integrity  of  each  plant- 
cell — an  article  of  faith  successive  generations 
believed  in — has  been  upset  by  the  discoveries 
of  Mr.  W.  Gardiner  at  Cambridge.  The  con- 
tinuity of  protoplasm — that  is,  the  passage  of 
minute  threads  of  protoplasm  from  cell  to  cell — 
was  discovered  a  few  years  since,  but  it  has 
received  additional  confirmation  this  year. 
The  result  is,  we  must  look  on  the  plant  as  a 
connected  whole,  and  not  as  a  series  of  detached 
fragments,  with  little  or  no  direct  intercom- 
munication. This  view  of  plant-life,  it  is 
evident,  has  a  very  important  bearing  on 
practical  horticulture. 

The  death-roll  is  heavy,  and  our  losses  severe. 
We  have  lost  Robert  Hogg,  Trevor  Clarke, 
and  James  Bateman,  a  trio  never  to  be  re- 
placed. In  addition,  we  may  mention  the 
names  of  Alfred  Sutton,  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  house  of  Sutton  ;  Mr.  Cjjables 
Sharpe  of  Sleaford,  who  did  so  much  to  secure 
the  passing  of  the  Seed  Adulteration  Bill; 
Baillie  of  Chester,  James  Webber  of  Covent 
Garden,  Head  ot  the  Crystal  Palace,  Owen  of 
Maidenhead,  Cocker  of  Aberdeen ;  Stiles, 
the  sympathetic  and  power-yielding  Acting- 
Editor  of    Garden    and    Forest  :     Lodemanh, 


the  young  enthusiast,  from  whom  so  much 
might  have  been  expected  ;  Pochin,  of  rosarian 
fame ;  Pfau,  and  Parish,  the  well-known 
Orchid  collectors ;  and  many  others  whom  we 
need  not  name,  but  who  will  be  held  in  pleasant 
reverent  memory  for  many  a  year  to  come. 
Perhaps  in  this  connection  we  may  mention 
the  death  of  the  Duchess  of  Teck  as  of  one 
who  took  great  interest  in  flowers  and  in  the 
work  of  the  horticulturist.  Her  genial  presence 
at  our  shows  will  be  much  missed. 

The  gardoning  charities  have  been  fairly  well 
supported  during  the  year,  and  the  gardening 
community  ought  to  feel  under  great  obliga- 
tions to  the  committees  and  others  who  work 
so  disinterestedly  on  their  behalf.  The  best 
way  of  showing  such  obligations  is  to  send 
cheques  to  the  secretaries,  and  so  do  something 
to  alter  that  distressing  statement  annually 
made,  that  the  number  of  worthy  and  approved 
candidates  is  always  in  excess  of  the  number 
that  can  be  elected.  Tho  beginning  of  the 
year  is  a  time  to  frame  good  resolutions, 
and,  better  still,  to  put  them  into  practice. 
We  append  the  address  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  Institution  — 
G.  J.  Ingram,  Esq.,  50,  Parliament  Street ;  and 
A.  F.  Barron,  Esq.,  Chiswick,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Royal  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund — the  latter, 
it  will  be  remembered,  founded  in  the  first 
Jubilee  Tear,  and  growing  favourably  in  the 
last  celebration. 


L/elio  -  Cattleya  x  Digbyano  -  Trian/ei 
(Cattleya  Trian/ei  ?  ,  L/elia  Digbyana  $  ).— 

Our  illustration  (p.  9)  represents  the  beautiful  Lailio- 
Cattleya  x  Digbyano-Trianrei,  which  the  raisers, 
Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  k  Sons,  of  Chelsea,  exhibited  at 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  April  13,  1897, 
when  it  received  a  First-class  Certificate.  It  is  one  of 
tho  finest  novelties  of  the  past  year,  and  it  passed  into 
the  collection  of  Sir  Frederick  Wigan,  Clare  Lawn, 
East  Sheen,  Richmond  (gr,,  Mr.  W.  H.  Young).  Its 
beautiful  flowers  are  white,  tinted  with  various 
shades  ot  bright  rose-colour,  and  like  its  handsome 
ally,  L.-C.  x  Digbyano-Mossise,  it  is  very  fragrant. 
While  we  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  pedigree 
should  be  recorded  in  all  these  cases,  we  do  not  think 
it  should  form  part  of  the  name,  a  short  arbitrary 
designation  being  far  more  convenient. 

The  ROYAL  SOCIETY.— In  the  current  number 
of  the  "Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society"  is  contained 
a  piper  by  Dr.  Brown.  The  experiments  were 
undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether 
any  change  whatever  goes  on  under  ordinary  con- 
ditious  in  resting  seeds.  There  were  three  cases  to 
consider  :  respiratory  changes,  intra  -  molecular 
respiration,  and  changes  not  attended  with  the 
evolution  of  gas.  With  reference  to  the  first,  it  had 
been  shown  long  ago  that  no  gas  was  given  off  when 
the  seed  was  kept  for  a  year  in  racuo.  Their  vitality 
was  retained  also  when  the  seeds  were  kept  for  nine 
months  in  the  vapour  of  ether  and  in  hydrogen.  The 
existence  of  infra-molecular  respiration  was  disproved 
by  keeping  the  seeds  for  several  months  in  Geissler- 
tubes,  tho  absence  of  nitrogen  and  carbon  dioxide 
being  shown  by  the  spectra.  To  attack  the  third 
question  the  authors  had  subjected  the  seeds  to  extreme 
low  temperatures,  with  the  idea  that  if  any  activity 
existed  in  the  seed  its  vitality  under  these  conditions 
would  be  destroyed.  About  eight  or  ten  species, 
taken  from  five  or  six  families,  had  been  treated. 
After  being  kept  for  110  consecutive  hours  at  a 
temperature  of  about  — 190°,  the.  seeds  were  care- 
fully thawed  and  set  to  germinate  by  the  side  of 
untouched  seeds  of  the  same  samples  for  comparison. 
In  all  cases  the  frozen  seeds  grew  as  well  as  the  others. 
Similar  results  wen-  obtained  by  M.  C.  de  Candolle. 

Royal  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund.  —  A 

meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  was  held  at 
the  Horticultural  Club  on  the  22nd  ult.,  Mr.  William 
Marshall  in  the  chair,  whea  the  following  specia 
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donations  were  announced  : — Altrincham  Gardeners' 
Mutual  Improvement  Society,  proceeds  of  concert, 
£18  5s.  ;  Rugby  Chrysanthemum  Society,  per  Mr. 
W.  Bryant,  £7  ;  Mr.  C.  Ross,  the  Gardens,  Welford 
Park,  Newbury,  £i>  lis.  ;  Mr.  J.  H.  Vallance,  Bristol 
Chrysanthemum  Show,  £5  5s.  ;  Penshurst  Gardeners' 
Association,  £3  6a  ;  Mr.  H.  Herbst,  Stanmore,  Rich- 


7s.  Gd. ;  Mr.  J.  Lyne,  Chislehurst,  7s.  ;  Mr.  F.  Dodds, 
Herringswell,  Mildenhall,  box,  !)s.  ;  Ware  and  District 
Gardeners'  Society,  6s.  ;  Young  Men  at  Gordon 
Castle,  Fochabers,  per  Mr.  C.  Webster,  5s.  ;  Mr.  A.  H. 
Palmer,  Tiverton,  5s.  The  Secretary  announced  that 
the  sum  of  £42 !  7s.  id.  had  been  received  as  the 
amount  of   the  J.   W.  Thompson  bequest,      AppH- 


reported,  in  reference  to  tho  defective  lighting  at 
the  November  Show  at  the  Royal  Aquarium,  that  it 
was  caused  by  a  derangement  of  the  lighting  appa- 
ratus, and  that  the  directors  had  done  their  best  to 
supply  the  failure  on  the  part  of  thi  contractor. 
That  as  tho  repairs  necessary  before  the  western 
gallery  could  be  lightod  by  electricity  would  occupy 


Fig,  3.— hybrid  cattleya  =  c.  tkhn.ei  and  c.  digbtana.    (see  p.  8. 


niond,  box,  £3  Is.  ;  Chislehurst  Gardeners'  Mutual 
Improvement  Society,  per  Mr.  H.  Yoell,  £2  17s.  Sd.  ; 
Tollbridge  Gardeners'  Association,  per  Mr.  G. 
Fennell,  £2  10s. ;  Mr.  J.  Miles,  Dudley  Villa',  South- 
ampton, £2  3s.  6d.  ;  Mrs.  M.  Buller,  per  Mr.  G. 
Bolas,  Wirksworth,  £2 ;  Mr.  J.  Rellend,  Newton 
Abbot,  box,  10s.  ;  Mr.  T.  Wilkina,  Inwood  Gardens, 
Henstridge,  10s.  ;  Mr.  G.  Mason,  Rosebank,  Malvern, 


cations  were  received  in  the  interest  of  eighteen 
children  candidates  for  election  on  the  Fund  at  the 
annual  general  meeting  on  February  18  next. 

National  Chrysanthemum  Society.— A 
meeting  of  the  general  committee  took  place  at 
Anderton's  Hotel,  Fleet  Street,  on  Monday,  the  20th, 
ult.,  Mr.  T.  W.   Sandrus  presiding.     The  secretary 


some  day?,  the  directors  had  added  new  and  powerfu 
carbon  burners,  and  the  light  at  the  December  show 
had  been  greatly  improved  in  consequence.  It  was 
agreed  that  two  of  the  dates  published  as  meetingH  of 
the  Floral  Committee  in  1898,  viz..  November  28 
and  December  12,  should  be  withdrawn  from  the 
list.  The  Secretary  brought  up  the  report  o 
the     Schedule    Revision   Sub-oommittee,    in    whioh 
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it  was  proposed  to  create  a  new  class  at  the 
November  Show — for  twelve  vases  of  specimen 
Japaueso  Chrysanthemums  distinct,  five  blooms  of 
each,  £50  at  least  to  be  given  in  prizes.  It  was  reported 
that  the  president,  Sir  Edwin  Sadndebs,  had  offered 
to  give  as  the  1st  prize  the  sum  of  £15.  The 
secretary  also  reported  that  in  commemoration  of  tho 
fact  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society  having 
held  their  exhibitions  at  the  Royal  Aquarium  for  the 
space  of  twenty-one  years,  the  directors  had  voted  the 
sum  of  £30  as  special  prizes  in  the  class  for  twenty- 
four  Japanese,  £25  of  that  sum  being  divided  into 
money  prizes ;  the  Gold  Medal  of  the  society,  suit- 
ably engraved,  being  added  as  an  additional  1st  prize. 
Special  prizes  from  Mr.  H.  Deverill,  Banbury  ;  Mr. 
K.  Sydenham,  Tenby  St.,  Birmingham  ;  from  Mr. 
W.  J.  Godfrey,  Exmouth  ;  and  Mr.  J.  T.  Simpson, 
were  accepted ;  also  the  schedule  of  prizes  for 
September,  somewhat  modified  in  regard  to  the 
Chrysanthemum  classes,  for  October  somewhat 
extended,  and  for  November  with  added  money. 
Eighteen  mombers  were  elected,  including  four 
fellows  ;  and  the  Dundee  Chrysanthemum  Society 
was  admitted  to  affiliation. 

Donations  to  Gardening  Charities.— The 

result  of  two  concerts  held  in  Altrincham  on' Wednesday 
and  Thursday,  1st  and  2nd  tilt.,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Altrincham  Gardeners'  Improvement  Socioty, 
showed  a  balance  in  hand  of  £39  5s.,  which  sum  has 
been  divided  between  the  Gardeners'  Royal  Bene- 
volent Institution  and  the  Royal  Gardeners'  Orphan 
Fund. 


Society.— The  following 
of  Cactus  varieties  of  the 


Juarezii 

Keyne's  White 

Lady  Penzance 

Mary  Hillier 

Mary  Service 

Matchless 

May  Pictor 

Miss  A.  Nightingale 

Mrs.  A.  Beck 

Mrs.  A.  Peart 

Mrs.  Barnes 

Mrs.  Gordon  Sloanc 

Mrs.  H.  Caunell 

Mrs.  John  Goddard 

Mrs.  Leopold  Seymour 

Airs.  Montefiore 

Mrs.  Wilson  Noble 

Night 

Regulus 

Robert.  Cannell 

Starfish 

Tillie 

Violet  Morgan 


National  Dahlia 

is  a  revised  selected  list 

Dahlia  for  the  year  1S98  :- 

Alfred  Vasey 

Annie  Jones 

Annie  Turner 

Arachne 

Beatrice 

Bertha  Mawley 

Britannia 

Capstan 

Chas.  Woodbridgo 

Cinderella 

Countess  of  Gosford 

Cycle 

Daffodil 

Delicata 

Earl  of  Pembroke 

G.  J.  Deal 

Fantasy 

Fusilier 

Gloriosa 

Harmony 

Harry  Stvedwiek 

Iona 

Island  Queen 

J.  E.  Frewor 

Windmills. — Mr.  Thomas  Christy  kindly  draws 
our  attention  to  the  manifold  uses  to  which  the 
principles  of  the  windmill  can  be  put.  An  illustrated 
sheet  circulated  by  the  Aermotor  Company,  Chicago, 
contains  figures  of  forty-eight  adaptations  of  the 
machinery  as  exemplified  in  deep  well-pumps,  pumps 
for  delivering  water  in  large  or  small  quantities  from 
rivers  and  lakes  for  household  and  ^manufacturing 
purposes.  Machinery  is  likewise  shown  attached  to 
aerrnotors  for  turning  a  feed-cutter,  grinding  corn, 
turning  grind-stones,  and  various  kinds  of  farm 
work.  In  this  country  the  use  of  wind-motors  seems 
to  be  mostly  confined  to  milling  purposes,  and 
for  little  else  ;  still,  in  a  windy  country,  no  cheaper 
driving  method  can  be  found  than  the  air  in  motion. 

" Aquatic  and  Bog  Plants"  (Die  Sumpf  & 

Wasserpflanzen,  Ihre  Beschreibung,  Kultur  and  Ver- 
wendung:  Von  Wilh.  Monkemeyer  ;  Verlag  Von 
Gustav  Schmidt,  Berlin,  S.W.). — In  addition  to  the 
American  Water  Garden,  a  publication  has  appeared 
in  the  German  language,  written  by  Mr.  M6nke- 
meyer,  the  well-known  curator  of  the  Leipzig  Botanic 
Garden,  who  has  not  only  proved  himself  to  be  a 
successful  gardener,  but  also  a  botanist  of  ability. 
The  above-named  work,  treating  of  a  subject  the 
literature  of  which  is  scanty,  and  only  to  be  found 
dispersed  through  various  journals,  supplies  a  long- 
felt  want  for  amateurs  in  this  branch  of  gardening. 
Of  late  years,  especially,  considerable  attention  has 
been  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  this  interesting  class 
of  plants,  so  that  the  work  now  issued  will  be  very 


welcome.  It  comprises  190  pages,  with  126  illustra- 
tions, drawn  for  the  most  part  by  the  writer  himself, 
which  greatly  add  to  the  value  of  the  book.  Not 
fewer  than  74  Natural  Orders  of  flowering  plants  are 
found  to  possess  representatives  amongst  water  and 
bog  plants ;  in  fact,  the  compiler  appears  to  havo 
overlooked  few  that  might  be  used  for  decorating 
natural  waters  and  their  margins,  as  well  as  those 
aquatic  plants  which  will  readily  thrive  in  a  living- 
room.  Study  and  obse  rvation  during  many  years 
havo  enabled  him  to  bring  together  much  material 
worthy  of  consideration.  The  book  can  be  recom- 
mended to  all  who  take  pleasure  in  growing  aquatic 
plants,  and  who  are  able  to  read  German.  It  is  very 
clearly  written. 

Some  Items  Concerning  1898.— As  much 
information  respecting  horticultural  meetings  and 
exhibitions  for  the  year  just  born  as  could  be  obtained 
before  going  to  press  will  be  found  in  the  Almanack 
whioh  is  presented  as  a  Supplement  to  our  present 
issue.  Most  of  the  important  events  have  been  thus 
announced,  it  being  customary  in  the  case  of  in- 
fluential societies  to  compile  their  programmes  and 
schedules  as  early  as  possible.  We  give  below  a  few 
particulars  in  addition  to  what  are  given  in  tho 
almanac  that  may  be  interesting  : — 

The  Market  Gardeners',  Nurserymen,  and 
Farmers'  Association,  32,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  will  hold  their  annual  general  meeting  at  a 
date  to  be  fixed  in  July,  and  the  executive  will  meet 
upon  the  first  Tuesday  following  the  quarter-days. 
As  there  have  been  frequent  enquiries  for  the  address 
of  this  Society,  our  readers  will  please  note  the  above. 

The  Farninuham  Rose  Society  (writes  Mr. 
Edmonds,  the  Hon.  Secretary)  will  hold  its  annual 
exhibition  upon  the  last  Wednesday  in  June,  or  the 
first  in  July. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Newman,  secretary  to  the  Eastbodrne 
Horticultural  Society,  states  that  meetings  will  be 
held  on  the  second  Tuesday  in  each  month  in  the 
Natural  History  Society's  Rooms,  Lismore  Road,  at 
8  p.m.  There  will  be  a  competition  among  the  mem- 
bers at  each  meeting.  The  date  of  the  annual 
Chrysanthemum  show  has  not  been  fixed. 

The  Royal  Scottish  Arboricultural  Society 
will  hold  its  annual  meeting  on  January  20.  A  general 
meeting  and  annual  excursion  will  take  place  at  the 
end  of  July  or  beginning  of  August.  The  council 
will  meet  once  in  two  months. 

The  National  Pink  Society  (Midland  section)  and 
the  Worksop  Rose  and  Horticultural  Society  are 
in  abeyance. 

The  annual  show  of  the  South  Shields  and 
Northern  Counties  Chrysanthemum  Society  will 
be  held  (writes  Mr.  Bernard  Cowan)  in  the  middle 
of  November. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Carnation 
and  Piootee  Society  (Northern  section)  will  be  held 
on  January  29,  when  the  date  of  the  forthcoming 
exhibition  will  be  probably  fixed  for  the  second 
Saturday  in  August.  The  secretary  is  Mr.  T.  Lord, 
Hole  Bottom,  Todmorden. 

The  exact  date  of  the  Annual  Exhibition  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Aberdeen  has 
not  been  fixed,  but  it  will  probably  take  place  on 
August  18,  19,  and  20. 

The  Scottish  Horticultural  Association  will 
hold  meetings  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  each  month, 
when  papers  will  be  read  and  exhibits  made  of  new 
or  rare  plants,  fruits,  flowers,  &c.  Mr.  R.  Laird,  the 
secretary,  also  informs  us  that  this  society  will  hold 
its  great  Chrysanthemum  show  on  November  17, 
18,  and  19. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Ashelford,  secretary  of  the  Sooiety  of 
Jersey  Gardeners'  writes,  that  his  Society  will  hold 
monthly  meetings  on  the  second  Thursday  in  the 
month,  and  the  Council  will  meet  on  the  fourth 
Thursday.  The  Floral  Fete  has  been  fixed  for  July 
14,  and  the  Chrysanthemum  Show  for  November  9 
and  10. 

The  Royal  National  Tulip  Society  will  hold  an 
exhibition  in  or  near  Manchester,  and  another  one  in 
London,  but  the  dates  have  not  yet  been  fixed 
(Secretary,  Mr.  Jas.  W.  Bentley). 


The  National  Auricula  Society  (Northern 
Section)  will  meet  at  the  Old  Bull's  Head,  Market 
Place,  Manchester,  on  Wednesday  next,  when  the 
place  and  date  for  tho  annual  exhibition  will  be 
decided. 

The  German  Rose  Society's  Annual  Exhibitiou 
will  be  held  at  Cologne  at  the  end  of  Juno.  Novelties 
of  German  and  foreign  origin  are  solicited  by  the 
secretary,  1'.  Lambert  Frier. 

The  Renfrewshire  Gardener's  Mutual  Im- 
provement Society  will  hold  meetings  on  Jan.  12, 
26,  Feb.  9,  23,  and  March  9. 

The  Wakefield  Paxton  Society  will  hold  weekly 
meetings  at  the  Paxton  Room,  Woolpack  Hotol,  on 
Saturdays  at  8  P.M.  until  March  5,  when  the  annual 
general  meeting  will  take  place. 

The  Manchester  Horticultural  Improvement 
Society  will  meet  in  the  Memorial  Hall,  Albert 
Square.  Manchester,  at  7  p.m.  on  Jan.  13,  27,  and 
Feb.  10,  24. 

The  Ayrshire  Gardeners'  Mutual  Improve- 
ment Association  will  hold  fortnightly  meetings 
until  May  5  in  the  Garrick  Street  Hall,  Ayr,  at 
7.30  P.M.  on  alternate  Thursdays. 

A  Diamond  Jubilee  Oak. — Princess  Christian 
has  planted  in  Windsor  Park  a  tree  to  be  known  as 
the  "Queen's  Diamond  Jubilee  Oak,"  the  offspring 
of  the  Queen's  Jubilee  Oak,  planted  in  1887.  A 
tablot  will  bear  the  inscription,  "This  tree,  raised 
from  an  acorn  of  the  Queen's  Jubilee  Oak,  18S7, 
was  planted,  1807,  by  H.R.H.  PrincesB  Christian 
(Princess  Helena  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland)  in 
commemoration  of  the  sixtieth  year  of  the  reign  of 
her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria." 

Flora  of  Tropical  Africa.— It  was  only  iu 

our  last  number  that  we  adverted  to  the  publication 
of  a  part  of  the  Flora  Capensis,  and  in  this  week's 
number,  the  first  of  the  year,  it  falls  to  our  lot  to 
have  to  mention  the  rejuvenescence  of  the  Flora  of 
Tropical  Africa.  Three  volumes  were  issued  up  to 
1877,  and  then  the  work  came  to  an  abrupt  stop. 
How  much  the  area  and  the  material  have  increased 
since  then  it  needs  no  research  to  discover.  This  is 
one  of  the  reasons  why  the  resumption  of  the  work 
begins  with  vol.  7,  in  which  the  Orchids  and  the 
grasses,  with  other  orders  specially  interesting  to 
practical  men  will  be  comprised.  The  present  part 
will  be  specially  interesting  to  Orchid  growers,  in  that 
it  contains  a  large  instalment  of  the  Orchids  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  Roife.  The  publication  of  the  Indian 
Orchids  by  Sir  J.  D.  Hooker,  of  those  of  S.  Africa  by 
Mr.  Bolus,  and  of  Tropical  Africa  by  Mr.  Rolfe,  will 
afford  us  a  most  valuable  addition  to  Orchid  lore,  and 
do  much  to  remove  the  perplexity  and  uncertainty  in 
which  we  have  been  plunged. 

The  Worcester  Branch  of  the  Gardeners 

Royal  Benevolent  Institution  recently  held  its  annual' 
general  meeting  at  the  Guildhall,  Worcester.  The 
report  of  the  committee  was  adopted  as  very  satis- 
factory, new  officers  were  elected,  and  thanks 
accorded  to  Earl  BeaUCHAMp  and  others  who  have 
materially  assisted  the  Fund  during  the  past  year. 
During  the  past  two  years  of  the  existence  of  the 
"Worcester  Auxiliary  it  has  been  able  to  provide  the 
parent  society  with  the  considerable  sum  of  £227  1 5s. 
The  auxiliary  nominated  one  candidate  at  the  last 
election  of  pensioners,  and  the  committee  was  pleased 
to  announce  that  this  gentleman  was  elected.  Mr. 
J.  Hill  White  was  re-elected  Hon.  Sec.  and  Treasurer. 

RA8PBERRIES  ON  CHRISTMAS  DAY.— A  cor- 
respondent iu  co.  Meath  informs  us  that  he  not  only 
gathered  Roses,  Violets,  and  Primroses  in  his  garden 
on  Christmas  Day,  but  a  small  dish  of  Raspberries. 

Publications  Received.— The  Weekly  Budget 
and  the  Weekly  Budget  Supplement  for  December  25, 
containing  a  store  of  seasonable  literature  for  home  or 
foreign  readers. —  English  Illustrated  Magazine, 
January,    1898. — Annual   Report  of  the  Smithsonian 

Institution  (1),  to  June,  1893  ;  (2),  to  June,  1S94. 

Two  bulky  volumes,  full,  as  usual,  of  interesting 
information  on  scientific  and  general  subjects ; 
ethnological  papers  have  a  prominent  place. 
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APPLE    ROYAL    SNOW. 

Dubino  a  visit  to  the  Sinithfield  Cattle  Show,  held 
recently,  we  remarked  the  above  Apple  upon  a  stand 
belonging  to  Mr.  W.  Home,  Perry  Hill,  Cliffe, 
Rochester  ;  and  subsequently  Mr.  Home  has  obliged 
us  by  placing  specimens  at  our  service  for  illustra- 
tion (fig.  4).  Royal  Snow  is  a  Canadian  Apple,  and 
we  are  informed  that  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Jubilee 
Commemorative  gifts  was  a  number  of  tlio  fruits, 
sent  by  some  Canadian  fruit  growers,  who  regard  the 
variety  with  the  highest  favour.  The  fruit  is  above 
medium-size,  being  about  8  inches  high,  and  nearly  as 
wide,  the  halves  unequal ;  colour  intense  but  bright 
red,  except  on  the  shaded  side,  where  the  red  streaks 
over  a  pale  yellow  ground  are  abundant.  The  whole  of 
the  exterior  of  the  fruit  is  marked  with  small  whitish 
Bpots.  Kye  closed,  and  set  in  a  moderately  deep  and 
wide  cavity  ;  stalk  slender,  quite  an  inch  long,  and 
set  in  a  deep  funnel-shaped  cavity,  which,  together 
with  the  base  of  the  fruit,  is  covered  with  russet. 


Scholars,  antiquarians,  nornenclat  urists  (pardon  the 
word)  will  all  find  interest,  information,  and  some 
amount  of  amusement  in  these  pages.  Bubani  was 
born  in  1806,  studied  at  the  University  of  Bologna, 
managed  to  get  involved  in  political  disturbances, 
and  in  consequence  was  compellod  to  migrate  from 
place  to  place,  ultimately  settling  in  Montpellier, 
where  he  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Dunal,  and  first 
became  imbued  with  his  love  for  the  Pyrenees  and 
their  flora.  After  a  time  he  went  back  to  Italy,  but 
his  native  country  proved  no  home  for  him,  and 
he  returned  to  the  Pyrenees,  and  completed  his 
flora,  revising  it  from  time  to  time. 

Death  overtook  him  in  1888,  before  he  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  his  work  in  type.  Now,  owing 
to  the  pious  care  of  Professor  Penzig,  the  first 
volume  sees  the  light.  It  is  elaborated  with  painfully 
minute  detail,  and  is  preceded  by  a  long  Latin 
preface.  In  it  the  Pyrenees  are  divided  into  three 
botanical  regions— the  Atlantic,  the  Mediterranean, 
and  the  alpine  region,  the  slopes  of  which  face  in  the 
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The  flesh  is  normally  firm,  juicy,  Crisp,  of  a  pecu- 
liarly sweet,  vinous  flavour,  and  the  fruit  may  be 
termed  a  first  class  dessert  Apple  for  Christmas  and 
the  New  Year.  It  is  Mr.  Home's  intention  to  intro- 
duce the  variety  into  this  country,  and  we  shall  be 
interested  to  Bee  how  far  it  may  prove  adapted  to  our 
climate  and  methods  of  culture.  The  specimens  we 
have  seen,  however  were  grown  in  Canada,  and  the 
appearance  and  quality  of  the  fruits  must  therefore 
not  be  taken  to  represent  what  fruits  grown  in  this 
country  may  be  expected  to  be  like  at  this  late  season 
of  the  year,  though  this  may  possibly  prove  to  be  the 
case. 


Book  Notice. 

♦ — 

Flora     Pyren^ea    per    ordines    naturales 

GRADATIM  DIGESTA. — Opusposthumum  editum, 

curante  0.  Penzig.     Vol.  i.     mdccciiic.    Medio- 

lani  (Milan),  Ulric  Hoeplius. 

Tins  is  a  book  that  will  appeal  to  many  interests. 

An  authentic  and  carefully  compiled  list  of  the  plants 

constituting   the   Pyrenean    Flora    is    a    boon    that 

botanists   and     gardeners     will    cordially    welcome. 


direction  of  both  oceans.  Other  sub-divisions  are 
founded  on  the  character  of  the  soil — calcareous, 
saline,  or  otherwise. 

Long  disquisitions  on  nomenclature  and  synonymy 
follow,  which  are  very  interesting  to  the  professed 
botanist,  but  not  so  much  so  to  the  amateur  or  to 
him  who  wants  to  know  something  about  tho  plants 
themselves  rather  than  the  opinions  of  this  or  the 
other  botanist  on  technical  details  of  nomenclature. 
That  system  which  enables  the  student  to  find  what 
he  wants  with  the  greatest  facility  is  the  most 
generally  useful.  The  name  found,  the  student  can 
arrange  his  details  according  to  whatever  system  he 
prefers  ;  and  whilst  anxious,  as  all  should  be,  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  newest  and  best  results  of  science, 
they  need  not  waste  their  time  on  wrangles  as  to 
priority  and  bibliography — unless,  indeed,  their 
studies  and  predilections  lead  them  to  indulge  in 
these  researches.  To  mix  up  history  with  nomencla- 
ture moro  than  is  absolutely  necessary  is  to  confound 
two  different  things. 

Bubani  goes  back  to  the  classics,  in  the  case  of 
ITlmus,  for  instance,  he  quotes  Homer,  or,  rather, 
Ulmus  vulgaris  is  attributed  to  Homer  as  the  autho- 
rity, and  Theophrnstus  is  made  rosponsiblo  for  Ulmue 


montana.  Most  botanists  would  be  more  modest — 
they  would  say  they  did  not  know  precisely  what 
the  authors  in  question  meant.  Their  descriptions 
are  not  adequate,  and  they  have  left  no  plates,  still 
less  any  authentic  specimens,  so  that  verification  of 
references  is  impossible.  A  botanist  like  Dr.  Bubani, 
who  attributes  any  particular  plant  to  them,  must,  it 
would  seem,  break  that  essential  rule  of  nomen- 
clature which  forbids  us  from  attributing  to  anyone 
that  which  he  has  not  said. 

But  Bubani  is  not  content  with  the  Bauhins  and 
Qesners  of  the  renaissance,  nor  with  the  classical 
writers  of  Greece  or  Rome  ;  he  goes  back  to  Holy 
Writ  itself,  and  gives  as  the  botanical  authority 
for  Juniperus  oxycedrus,  "  Bibl.  Sacr."  We 
are  not  ;  conversant  with  Hebrew,  but  we  are 
quite  certain  that  "  Juniperus  oxycedrus "  is  not 
mentioned  in  Holy  Writ.  Bubani,  however,  here,  as 
always,  scrupulously  careful  in  his  references,  cites 
chapter  and  verse  a9  follows — "  Job,  c.  30,  v.  4." 
We  turn  to  the  authorised  version,  and  we  find,  I.e., 
"Who  cut  up  Mallows  by  the  bushes,  and  Juniper 
roots  for  their  meat."  A  diet  of  Juniper  loots  does 
not  sound  appetising.  We  consult  the  revised  version, 
and  there  we  find  the  passage  rendered  : — "  They 
pluck  Saltwort  by  the  bushes,  and  the  roots  of  the 
Broom  are  their  meat,"  the  marginal  rendering  being, 
"to  warm  them,"  which  seems  much  more  likely- 
Bubani,  in  all  probability,  did  not  consult  either  of 
these  versions  of  the  Bible,  but  whatever  version  he 
consulted,  it  is  at  any  rate  clear  that  it  is  not 
judicious  to  wrest  biblical  names  from  their  context, 
and  apply  them  as  they  were  never  intended  to  be 
used.  We  do  understand  Juniperus  oxycedrus,  L.  Sp  , 
and  we  have  the  means  of  verifying  the  reference, 
but  we  can  have  no  certainty  as  to  the  exact 
identity  of  the  plant  mentioned  without  any  descrip- 
tion, or  figure,  or  specimen,  by  Job.  Nevertheless,  it 
is  so  convenient  for  the  student  to  have  these  refer- 
ences ready  to  hand  that  it  would  ill  become  the 
critic  to  grumble  because  they  are  put  out  of  their 
proper  order. 

No  descriptions  of  species  are  given,  but  a  full 
synonymy  is  supplied,  together  with  details  con- 
cerning the  time  of  flowering,  the  nature  of  the  soil 
upon  which  the  plant  grows,  the  localities  where  it 
has  been  found,  and  even  the  dates  when  particular 
specimens  were  collected.  Notes  and  comments  on 
the  structure  and  affinities  of  the  species  are  added, 
which  reveal  the  accurate  observation  of  the  botanist. 
The  student  will  be  startled  at  the  new  names 
applied  to  old  genera,  or  at  the  revivification  of  old 
names  ;  for  instance,  on  the  authority  of  Pliny, 
Viscum  album  becomes  Stelin  album.  As  a  full 
f-ynonymy  is  given,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  a  full  index 
will  al30  be  forthcoming,  these  eccentricities  may  be 
pardoned,  the  more  fully,  as  we  are  informed  that  the 
book  was  finished  on  December  15,  1S73,  about 
2  o'clock  in  tho  afternoon,  and  therefore  before  the 
appearance  of  De  Candolle's  "  Lois,"  or  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Kcw  Index.  Moreover,  no  one  need  follow 
Dr.  Bubani's  example. 

One  entry  in  the  preface  we  cannot  forbear  quoting 
in  the  original.  It  tells  how,  on  the  afternoon  in 
question,  having  finished  his  manuscript,  he,  with  a 
full  heart  repeatedly  embraced  his  daughter,  that 
daughter  who  bore  the  name  Felicia  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  friendship  that  existed  between  the  author 
and  Felix  Dunal:  — "  Illico  eo  pcracto  gloriosus  ad 
dilectissimam  filiam  Feliciam  accessi  (cui  magistri  et 
iimioi  mei  Dunal  nomen  imposui),  eamque  quam 
suavissime,  jucundo  corde  iterum  ac  tertio  oseulatus 
Him."  This  was  in  1S73.  In  1875,  and  in  1880 
(July  26)  the  revision  of  the  whole  was  repeated, 
and  probably  the  osculation.  Till  the  day  of  his 
death,  in  1888,  this  process  of  revision  and  addition 
was  carried  on.  It  has  fallen  to  Professor  Peuzig's  lot 
to  see  the  completed  volumes  through  the  press  ;  he 
was  precluded  from  making  any  change  in  the  text, 
but  the  mere  mechanical  labour  of  supervising  the 
impression  of  such  a  volume  muBt  have  been  excep- 
tionally great.  A  volume  of  such  learning  and 
erudition,  and  ono  so  accurately  compiled,  must,  in 
spite  of  its  eccentricities,  have  a  warm  welcome  in  the 
botanist's  library. 
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A   FRENCH   GARDEN   IN   1545. 

{Continued  from  vol.  xxii  ,  p.  425.) 

AreaOlitoria. — This  contains  twobeds,  the  "Salad" 
aud  the  "Condiment  ;"  first,  the  Salad-bed,  Pulvinus 
acetarius  :  Lactuea,  Lettuce;  of  this,  some  are  ses- 
Bile,  some  crisp,  and  others  headed,  called  "Apple- 
Lettuce."  The  wild  Lettuce  some  take  to  be  the 
Eudive,  though  ' '  the  Lettuce  has  the  leaf  of  Chicory, 
yet  it  is  broador.  whiter,  and  less  incised."  Seris 
(in  Qrk.),  Intybum  (in  Lat.),  Scariola  of  the  Italians, 
has  two  cultivated  kinds,  viz.,  the  broad-leaved, 
Cichoriou  domesticum,  and  the  narrow-leaved,  or 
"  Endive."  The  wild  is  called  Cichorion,  i.e., 
"  Chicory  ;  "  the  Picris  of  the  Greeks  because  of  its 
bitterness. 

Hieracia  major,  called  "yellow  Chicory."  As  the 
author  describes  this  as  having  a  rough  stem  bristling 
with  little  spines,  it  would  seem  to  be  a  Sow- 
Thistle,  perhaps  Sonchus  asper  ;  but  he  describes  the 
garden  Sow-Thistle  under  the  name  of  Cicerbita  (Lat.), 
which  he  says  is  commonly  called  "  Du  laceron," 
Hieracia  minor,  the  author  observes,  the  common 
people  call  Chicory,  or  Wild  Endive ;  for  it  has  leaves 
divided  at  intervals,  tender  little  stems,  green,  on 
which  yellow  flowers  are  borne.  It  is  not  clear  what 
this  really  is. 

Malra,  Mallows. — These  were  grown  more  for 
medicinal  uses,  on  account  of  their  emollient  pro- 
perties. He  also  describes  the  Tree  mallow  "  Rose 
d'Oultre  Mer,"  i.e.,  the  Hollyhock.  Bismalva,  "  Des 
Quimauves,"  i.e.,  Althsea  officinalis,  or  Marsh- 
mallow.  He  says  of  this,  that  it  grows  as  high  as  the 
tops  of  the  houses  in  Germany,  and  shepherds  use  its 
pliable  stem*  as  whips  for  the  sheep  !  Acanthus, 
called  mollis,  because  of  the  emollient  nature  of  the 
root  ;  and,  though  not  a  true  "  Acetarian,"  or  Silad- 
plant,  he  associates  it  with  tho  Mallows. 

O.calis,  Wood-sorrel ;  Portulaca  "Purpier;"  Bipin- 
nella,  "  De  la  Pimprenelle,"  Poterium  Sanguisorba, 
or  Salad  Burnet ;  Crithmum  maritimum,  Samphire  ; 
Olus  cordum,  or  cultivated  Samphire,  batis  of 
Columella  ;  it  was  called  Empetrum,  and  the  common 
people  corrupted  this  name  to  "Sanpetram  ;  "  thence 
it  came  to  called  St.  Peter's  Herb. 

Asparagus. — There  are  two  kinds  one  the  "  fat  " 
(altilis),  or  the  garden  sort.  "It  is  very  quickly 
cioked,  then  steeped  in  vinegar  and  oil ;  hence  arose 
the  proverb  of  anything  which  can  be  done  very 
quickly,  one  says — '  More  quickly  than  Asparagus  can 
be  cooked.'  The  other  kind  is  the  wild,  woody,  and 
spiny  species  ;  "  perhaps,  A.  horridus  of  the  European 
rocky  ground. 

Cardamum  (Grk  ),  Nasturtium  (Lat.),  "  Du  Cresson 
alenois,"  i.e.,  eloign^,  Garden  Cress;  N.  aquaticum,  or 
cardamina,  because  the  taste  resembles  that  of  Car- 
damoms, called  by  Latins,  laver,  or  Sion  ;  in  French, 
"  berle,"  by  a  transposition  of  the  letters,  thus — Laver 
becomes  verla,  then  verula,  hence  Fr.  "berle." 
Modern  dictionaries  render  this  "  the  Celery."  (This 
reminds  one  of  the  word  Revalerta,  i.e.,  Erva  leuta, 
framed  from  Ervum  Lens,  the  Lentil).  Sisymbrium, 
also  called  Cardamina,  is  another  water-plant,  which 
the  author  calls  "  Du  cresson,"  but  says  there  has 
been  a  great  contention  over  it.  It  appears  to  bo 
Water-cress;  Eruca,  "De  la  Uoquette,"  E.  sativa,  L. 

Senccio,  "  Du  Seuecon,"  Grouudsell,  "is  most 
pleasant  in  salads."  The  flower,  he  says,  vanishes 
into  a  pappos,  which  the  people  call  "barbedieu. " 
It  may  be  noticed  that  Ion  Gardener  also  includes 
the  Groundsel  as  a  garden  plant  (A  Fifteecnth  Cen- 
tury Treatise  on  Gardening,  by  Hon.  A.  Amherst). 

Lapathum,  "Parella,"  or  "De  la  Parelle,  or 
Patience,"  Rumex  Patientia,  L.  —  This  is  called 
Hippolathium  sativum,  or  "  Monk's  Rhubarbe,"  by 
Gerarde  {Herb.,  p.  313).  His  figure  resembles  Rumex 
Hydrolapathum,  though  our  author  describes  the 
Hippolapathum  of  the  Greeks  as  a  distinct  species. 
Wilson's  (Fr.  Diet.)  gives  Hydro-lapathum  as 
Patience.  Lindley  describes  R.  alpinus  as  the  species 
in  question.  Of  other  kinds  of  Lapathum,  our  author 
mentions  Sorrel,  R.  acetosa ;  and  L.  acutum,  i.e., 
Rumex  acutus,  called  in  Piccardy  "  Surelle." 

Borago,  Boraqe,  ot  which  he  says  :  "  We  use  the 
blue  flowers  in  the  more  refined  salads."  Cere- 
phyllum  "  Cerfueil  ;"  Anthriscua  cerefolium,  Chervil. 


Tarco,  "Du  targon,"  the  author  does  not  know  the 
plant,  but  says  it  has  leaves  like  Hyssop.  It  is,  of 
course,  Artemisia  Taragona,  "Taragon;"  and 
Funiculus,  Fennel.  This  completes  the  list  of  salad 
plants. 

The  Condiment  Bed.— Cramben  or  Brassica,  the 
Cabbage,  of  which  there  are  many  kinds,  red,  white, 
green,  thick  and  thin-leaved  sorts. 

A  triplex,  "Des  Arroches,"  white  and  purple. 
These  were  species  of  Chenopodium  and  Atriplex  as 
figured  by  Gerarde. 

Molochia&nH  Atriplex  marinum  Mauritania,  a  shrub 
like  Halimus,  of  which  the  leaves  were  cooked. 
Gerarde  describes  Molochia  as  a  kind  of  Basil,  called 
"  Fish  Basil,"  the  seeds  being  received  from  Spain 
(Herb.,  p.  549).  Beta,  "de  la  poree,"  the  red  kind 
was  called  Sicla,  a  second  is  white,  and  a  third  black. 
Blitum,  described  as  the  most  insipid  of  herbs  ;  it  is  a 
plant  resembling  Spinach,  and  called  "  des  espiuars," 
from  its  spiny  seeds,  probably  Amaranthus  Blitum. 

lasione,  of  Theophrastus,  is  a  wild  potherb,  with 
a  milky  juice,  bearing  a  white  flower.  Commonly 
called  "Du  liseron."  This  is  Convolvulus  arvensis, 
Bindweed. 

Selinon  (Grk.),  Apium  (Lat.),  "  Du  persil  Mace- 
doine."  This  altogether  resembles  garden  Parsley, 
but  the  scent  is  a  little  pleasanter.  It  was  called 
Petroselinum  macedonicum  in  the  London  Pharma- 
copica  until  about  1760,  when  the  use  of  it  was 
dropped.  Under  Selinon  the  author  adds  Atrum 
olus,  i.e.,  Smyrnium  olusatrum,  Alexanders  ;  and 
Petroselinum,  i.e.,  oreoselinum,  or  Mountain  Seli- 
num,  garden  Parsley. 

Crocus,  probably  Crocus  sativus,  cultivated  for 
Saffron.  Sinapis,  Mustard,  white  and  black,  the  seed 
being  called  "  Seneuii."  This  was  the  name  variously 
spelt  in  the  Middle  English,  e.g.,  fourteenth  century. 

Porri. — Two  kinds.  The  Leek  and  the  Ampelo- 
prason,  "because  it  grows  among  the  Vines."  It  is 
Allium  Ampeloprasum,  L. ,  our  wild  Leek.  Qeorge 
Hcnslow. 

(To  be  continued.) 


ANTHRACITE    COAL. 

There  was  published  in  our  issue  for  October  23 
last  a  letter  from  Mr.  Thos.  Christy,  which  gave  some 
interesting  particulars  relating  to  the  use  of  anthra- 
cite coal  in  grates.  The  style  of  grate  to  which 
allusion  was  then  made  may  be  seen  on  reference  to 
fig.  5.  It  has  upright  bars,  and  a  pull-out  frame  at 
the  bottom,  the  latter  intended  for  use  when  more 
than  ordinary  draught  is  desired.  It  has  a  stone 
back,  and  probably  many  of  our  readers  have  seen 
similar  ones.  In  this  case,  it  was  found  that  even 
when  the  damper  at  the  bottom  is  quite  closed,  the 
draught  is  a  very  strong  one.  Wishing  to  turn  this 
to  account,  Mr.  Chri8ty  tried  a  quantity  of  anthracite 
coal,  and  it  burnt  perfectly,  there  being  very  little 
ash  remaining  when  the  fire  is  exhausted.  Anthra- 
cite is  moderate  in  price,  is  capable  of  producing 
intense  heat,  aud  lasts  longer  than  any  other  coal.  If 
certain  grates  ensure  sufficient  draught  to  cause  this 
fuel  to  burn  satisfactorily,  its  me  will  effect  a  con- 
siderable economy.  Like  coke,  it  will  be  found  to 
burn  with  greater  freedom  in  grates  when  broken  into 
pieces  abo'it  the  size  of  a  walnut. 


Home  Correspondence. 


THE  GALE. — This  morning's  gale  (December  27), 
has  blown  down  half  of  a  beautiful  Cedar  on  my 
lawn.  One  bough  is  about  18  inches  in  diameter, 
and  a  good  length.  Is  it  worth  cutting  into  planks  ? 
H.  N.  Ellacombc,  Bitton, 

A  WELL-TRAVELLED  FLOWER.— Georgina  Pitcher 
is  a  pretty  and  a  melodious  appellation.  It  may 
originally  have  been,  and  perhaps  still  is,  the  name  of  a 
very  charming  lady.  It  has,  however,  already  become 
somewhat  public  property,  as  the  appellation  of  a 
fine  flower.  Chrysanthemum  Georgina  Pitcher  is  a 
new  yellow  Japanese  incurved,  and  is  as  good  as 
solid.  We  heard  the  other  day  of  the  travels  of 
flower  Georgina,  which  was  cut  on  November  8,  was 
exhibited  in  a  prize  collection  at  the  Westminster 


Aquarium  for  three  days,  was  next  shown  at  Edin- 
burgh, then  on  the  27th  at  the  Westminster  Drill 
Hall,  and  still  came  up  smiling  and  fresh  at  the 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society's  December  show 
on  the  7th  inst.  Is  not  that  a  record  show  attendance 
for  one  bloom.  Evidently  Georgina's  "  pitcher  "  is 
not  easily  broken.   D. 

CARNIVOROUS  SLUGS.— Since  the  appearance  of 
my  note  on  the  above,  numerous  cm-respondents 
from  different  localities  have  given  various  opinions. 
There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  they  are  strictly  car- 
nivorous, and  I  think  there  are  few  gardeners  who 
would  be  inclined  to  destroy  slugs  they  knew  to  be 
carnivorous,  that  they  might  encourage  earth- 
worms, great  as  the  part  is  they  undoubtedly 
have  played  in  Nature,  as  drainers  and  aerators 
of  the  soil.  Their  presence  is  not  of  so  much 
importance  where  land  is  artificially  drained  and 
under  cultivation,  being  constantly  broken  up  by 
trenching,  limeing,  &c.  ;  under  such  conditions,  it  is 
a  question  if  the  good  they  are  able  to  do  can  com- 
pensate for  the  mischief  of  trying  to  get  anything 
and  everything  into  their  burrows.  Surely  there 
can  be  no  question  about  the  presence  of  worms  on 
lawns  and  tennis-courts,  and  it  is  my  intention  to 
transfer  some  from  the  kitchen  garden  to  '•  burrow  " 
but  not  "  cast."  It  does  seem  strange,  that  during 
alterations  carried  out  here  for  several  years  in 
various  parts  of  the  grounds,  we  have  never  found 
any  except  in  the  kitchen  garden,  where  they  are 
very  numerous,  and  always  in  the  soil.  I  am  assured 
the  variety  is  the  true  Testacella  haliotidea.  May 
not  those  found  so  freely  on  the  surface  by  some  of 
your  correspondents  be  T.  scutellum,  or  T.  Mangei  ? 
There  are  many  theories  about  the  shell  and  its 
position — is  it  not  simply  rudimentary  ?  So  far 
little  seems  to  be  known  of  the  life-history  of  Testa- 
cella, even  by  students  of  the  Mollusca.  Yet  it  is 
generally  acknowledged  by  all  that  they  are  strictly 
carnivorous,  as  the  radula  (or  tongue)  clearly  indi- 
cates, by  the  complete  rows  of  incisor  teeth,  as  com- 
pared with  the  central  molar  teeth  of  the  herbivorous 
section.  The  all-important  question  to  horticulturists 
is,  do  they  live  entirely  upon  earthworms  or  not  ? 
An  authority  on  the  subject  writes  me — "  I  am  with 
you  in  believing  that  they  are  useful,  and  do  not  for 
a  moment  suppose  that  they  feed  exclusively  on 
worms,  but  believe  that  they  also  feed  on  the  larva} 
of  many  obnoxious  insects."  I  have  much  pleasure  in 
sending  you  living  specimensofT.  haliotidea,  also  photo- 
micrographs of  the  " radulas "of carnivorous  and  her- 
bivorous slugs.  M.  Webster,  Beckenham.  [We  shall 
shortly  publish  an  illustratedarticleonthesubject.  Ed.] 

This  species  is  common  here —Pembrokeshire, 

although  Mr.  Webster  said  that  he  never  came 
across  any  in  South  Wales,  or  saw  one  of  them 
out  of  the  ground  (see  Gardeners  Chronicle,  p.  314,  vol. 
xxii).  For  my  part,  I  can  state  that  I  have  found 
more  of  them  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  than 
below  it,  and  I  could  find  one  any  day  if  I  sought  for 
it.  It  was  only  last  week  that  I  came  across  one  of 
the  slugs  with  its  head  thrust  into  a  live  snail,  and 
I  have  ofcen  seen  them  devouring  worms,  but  not 
snails.  W.  Cavill,  Penally. 

FRUIT  JUDGING.— There  is  one  point  in  "Ayr- 
shire Lad's "  note  (p.  404),  which  well  deserves  to 
be  considered  by  judges  of  fruit,  viz.,  that  of  ripe- 
ness when  shown.  When  the  schedule  distinctly 
says  it  is  necessary  that  the  fruit  shown  shall  be 
ripe,  judges  have  no  choice  in  the  matter  ;  but  the 
preference  for  ripeness  (even  when  out  of  season) 
is  carried  to  excess  in  many  cases  where  it  is  not 
demanded  by  the  schedule,  and  where  ripeness  is  a 
positive  defect.  I  need  only  instance  the  single-dish 
classes  at  the  fruit  show  held  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
Time  and  again  I  have  seen  fruits  that  were  ripened 
out  of  season  placed  before  others  that  were  in  every 
way  of  better  quality  but  not  ripe.  Which  is  the 
most  valuable  dish,  say,  of  Marie  Louise  Pear,  dead 
ripe  in  September,  or  a  similar  dish  at  the  end  of 
October  or  in  November  ?  We  have  plenty  of  good 
summer  Pears,  but  not  so  many  as  the  year 
advances,  and  to  turn  a  late  variety  into  an  early 
one  is  doing  quite  the  wrong  thing.  It  is  generally 
known,  too,  that  the  best-flavoured  Marie  Louise 
Pears  are  those  grown  in  the  open,  where  they  have 
no  artificial  aids  to  ripening.  It  may  be  said  that  to 
lengthen  tho  season  of  a  good  fruit  is  a  gain,  and  I 
grant  that,  but  do  not  think  that  this  is  a  point 
which  should  weigh  with  judges.  I  have  only 
instanced  one  variety,  but  it  is  not  for  want  of:  j 
others  ;  the  circumstance  is  common,  and  I  might 
just  as  well  have  selected  the  variety  Pitmaston; 
Duchess.  Com  ubian. 
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PRUNING  APPLE  AND  PEAR  TREES.  —  Mr. 
Kettle  having  misrepresented  (p.  448)  my  remarks 
made  on  tho  pruning  of  Apples  and  Pears,  I  beg  the 
editor's  permission  to  reproduce  them.  The  cul- 
tural directions  which  Mr.  Kettle  has  misrepre- 
sented, and  then  used  as  a  basis  for  a  somewhat 
lengthy  criticism  are  : — "  Upon  the  manner  in  which 
this  simple  though  important  operation  is  carried 
out  depends  almost  entirely  the  building  up  of 
fruitful  and  consequently  profitable  specimens, 
whether  tbey  be  standards,  pyramids,  bushes,  or 
espaliers.  However,  it  would  be  better  to  let 
the  trees  go  unpruned  than  to  trust  an  unskilful 
man  with  the  pruning  —  that  is,  to  allow  a  man 
having  no  clear  object  in  view  in  operating  on 
young  or  maiden  trees.  The  formation  of  large  fruit- 
bearing  trees,  of  whatever  kind,  in  as  short  a  time  as 
possible,  is  the  wish  of  all  who  possess  fruit-trees  ; 
therefore,  the  young  leading  shoots  of  standard 
pyramid  trees  and  bushes,  should  be  pruned-back  to 
within  from  5  to  9  inches  ;  each  of  those  pruned- 


being  furnished  with  three  wood-huds,  and  these 
having  pushed  into  free  growth  were  pruned 
back  to  from  5  to  9  inches  last  winter,  each  pruned- 
back  shoot  producing  from  three  to  five  growths  this 
year,  thus  giving  us  individual  trees  with  from  nine 
to  fifteen  growths  from  "  last  year's  cut  -  back 
maidens  ;"  and  the  only  pruning  which  I  advised  to 
be  done  to  these  trees  was,  "  Where  likely  to  become 
crowded,  or  to  cross  each  other  in  growth,  to  cut 
back  to  within  2  inches  of  last  year's  wood."  Maiden 
fruit-trees,  of  whatever  kind  and  shape,  must  be 
pruned-back  in  the  manner  mentioned  above,  in 
order  to  lay  the  foundation  of  well-balanced,  fruitful 
specimens  "in  as  short  a  time  as  possible."  Mr. 
Kettle  says,  "if  you  have  cut  back  either  standards 
or  bushes,  they  will  have  at  least  nine  to  twelve 
growths;  '  adding  "if  they  are  pruned  back  to 
f>  or  9  inches,  and  make  three  to  five  more 
growths,  you  will  get  from  twenty-seven  to  sixty 
branches  within  5  to  9  inches  of  the  main  stem," 
which    in    his   humble    opinion    is    far   too    many. 


Fig,  5. — anthracite  coal  grate,     (see  p.  12.) 


back  shoots  will  produce  from  three  to  five  growths 
next  spring.  These — assuming  that  wo  have  last 
year's  cut-back  maidens  to  deal  with  now — where 
likely  to  become  crowded,  or  to  cross  each  other  in 
growth,  should  be  cut  back  to  within  2  inches  of  last 
year's  growth.  This  will  result  in  the  formation  of 
fruit-buds,  in  addition  to  promoting  a  symmetrical 
shape  in  the  individual  trees.  Once  young  trees  of 
this  description  have  borne  a  fair  crop  of  fruit,  they 
will  require  very  little  annual  pruning  beyond  tho 
cutting  out  of  a  branch  here  and  there  where  likely 
to  cross  each  other,  repeating  the  operation 
more  or  less  every  year  as  may  be  called 
for,  until  the  trees  acquiro  the  desired  size." 
Any  reader  who  may  take  the  trouble  to  read  the 
above  in  connection  with  Mr.  Kettle's  comments 
thereon  will  easily  see  that  he  has  quoted  certain 
sentences  therefrom  without  giving  the  context. 
Mr.  Kettle  appears  to  forget  that  "maiden  trees  "  are 
not  furnished  with  "  six  to  eight  growths  to  the 
main  stem."  Let  us  suppose  that  maiden  trees,  i.e., 
stocks  grafted   in   the  spring  of    1896,    each  Bcion 


Having  made  the  above  pro  contra  statements,  for 
which  Mr.  Kettle  himself  is  solely  responsible,  he  is 
willing,  however,  to  "grant  that  the  badly-placed 
shoots  can  be  taken  off,"  adding,  "but  the  writer 
does  not  advise  this,  but  to  cut  back  (such  mis- 
placed growths)  to  within  2  inches."  What  is  this 
but  taking  off  ?  Moreover,  any  shoots  (two  at  the 
most)  proceeding  from  the  said  2  inches  of  lateral 
growth,  should  be  pinched  hard  back  the  following 
summer,  with  a  view  to  producing  fruit-buds.  Mr. 
Kettle  goes  on  to  say  "  he  has  yet  to  see  a  deciduous 
tree  made  shapely  and  fruitful  by  severe  pruning." 
Well,  he  must  be  very  young,  and  consequently 
inexperienced !  I  have  frequently  advised  this 
in  the  case  of  neglected  trees  in  orchards 
and  gardens,  in  order  to  secure  shapely  and 
fruitful  trees.  If  a  young  Apple,  Pear,  or 
Plum-tree  is  left  to  itself,  i.e.,  not  pruned  at  all, 
the  pushing  into  growth  of  the  buds  or  the  upper 
portions  of  the  individual  shoots  at  the  expense  of 
those  lower  down  will  occur  until  the  exuberance  of 
growth  is  checked  by  the  trees  bearing  a  good  crop  of 


fruit  ;  but,  in  tho  meantime,  the  few  leading  Bhoots 
attain  to  a  greater  height  from  the  ground  before  they 
branch  out  than  is  desirable.  Mr.  Kettle  says  in  con- 
cluding his  note  that  "  root-pruning  is  an  operation 
entirely  unnecessary  (?)  so  long  as  the  tree  has  room 
to  extend  its  branches."  The  reverse  of  this  being 
the  case,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  words 
"so  long  as  the  tree  has  room  to  extend  its 
branches,"  must  be  a  misprint  for,  so  long  as 
the  tree  yields  satisfactory  crops  of  fruit.  [No.] 
Mr.  Kettle  cannot  have  read  his  Gardeners  Chronicle 
carefully  during  the  past  twenty  years,  or  he  would 
have  known  that  I  have  been  an  advocate  of  the 
"  extension  system  "  of  pruning  and  training  fruit- 
trees  during  that  period  of  time.  In  pruning  hori- 
zontally-trained wall  or  espalier-trees  of  the  Apple, 
Pear,  and  Plum,  after  the  first  pair  of  branches — 
extending  right  and  left  from  the  tree— is  secured, 
the  leading  upright-central  shoot  should  be  cut- 
back to  within  12  or  15  inches  of  the  pair  of 
horizontal  branches  of  the  current  year's  make 
at  pruning  time  every  year,  until  the  top  of  the  wall 
or  espalier  wires  is  reached,  in  order  to  obtain  a  new 
pair  of  branches  every  year.  I  have  tried  to  secure 
two  pairs  of  horizontal  branches  annually,  but  only 
with  partial  success  ;  as  some  years  only  three  buds, 
two  on  one  side  and  one  on  the  other,  would  push 
into  growth,  thereby  rendering  the  insertion  of  a 
"  bud"  in  the  main  stem,  close  to  the  dormant  bud, 
necessary,  in  order  to  prevent  a  blank  occurring  in 
the  building  up  of  the  tree.  H.  W.  Ward,  Rayltigh, 
Essex. 

VITIS  COIGNETI/E.— At  Culford  Hall,  near  Bury 
St.  Edmunds,  is  growing  a  fine  young  Vine  under  the 
above  name,  which  is  the  same  way  as  that  illustrated 
in  jour  issue  for  October  30  (p.  305).  It  was  planted 
out  during  the  past  spring  to  cover  a  portion 
of  a  wall  facing  west,  and  close  to  the  north 
wall  of  the  garden,  so  that  it  is  well  shel- 
tered from  east  and  north.  Here  it  has  grown 
vigorously,  having  made  eight  or  ten  young  rods, 
each  as  strong  as  an  ordinary  pot- Vine  prepared  for 
fruiting,  and  about  10  feet  long.  At  the  time  of  my 
visit  a  few  weeks  ago,  the  large  claret-coloured  leaves 
were  very  effective,  and  the  canes  were  well 
ripened.  The  Vine  will  become  a  very  striking 
object  in  autumn,  and  the  coloured  leaves  remain 
upon  the  plant  later  than  those  of  any  other  deciduous 
climbing  foliage-plant.  J.  €.  T. 

EARLY  POTATOS.— In  tho  efforts  to  obtain  new 
Potatos  as  early  as  possible  in  the  year,  various 
methods  are  adopted.  The  earliest  are  grown  under 
glass  in  Peach-houses,  vineries,  or  heated  pits  ;  then 
follow  those  from  colder  frames.  Succeeding  these 
will  be  those  grown  at  the  foot  of  a  south  wall,  and 
then  those  on  a  warm,  south  border,  between  the 
rows  of  Peas,  the  stakes  used  for  the  latter  forming  a 
capital  shelter  for  the  Potatos.  I  used  to  grow  for 
the  first  crop  the  old  Myatt's  Ashleaf  in  pots  placed 
in  a  newly  started  Peach  house.  Some  time  previous 
to  potting,  the  tubers  were  placed  in  single  layers  in 
shallow  boxes  containing  a  little  leaf  mould.  The 
boxes  were  then  placed  in  slight  warmth,  and  occa- 
sionally sprayed  over  with  water.  When  growth  had 
commenced,  all  the  weakest  were  rubbed  off,  leaving 
three  of  the  best  and  strongest  to  each  tuber.  The 
10-inch  or  12-inch  pots  were  then  drained  and  half 
filled  with  a  rather  light,  moderately  rich  soil,  and 
three  tubers  planted  in  oach.  They  were  then  lightly 
watered,  and  afterwards  placed  in  as  light  a  position 
as  could  be  given  them.  The  plants  should  be 
earthed-up  when  the  tops  have  grown  8  inches,  using 
soil  that  has  previously  been  warmed  to  tho  same 
temperature  as  that  of  the  house  in  which  they  are 
growing.  Great  care  should  be  taken  not  to  over- 
water  them,  for  if  the  soil  be  kept  too  wet,  failures 
are  sure  to  follow,  and  a  close  stagnant  atmosphere 
will  be  equally  injurious.   //.  M. 

ROYAL  SOVEREIGN  STRAWBERRY. — This  variety 
did  very  badly  with  mo  last  spring  as  a  forcer  for 
market  supply,  and  was  nowhere  as  against  Laxtou's 
Noble  and  Sir  Joseph  Paxton.  It  had  long  straggling 
fruit-stalks,  and  enough  leaves  on  one  plant  to  servo 
for  two.  Out-of  doors  it  was  the  same.  I  got  my 
plants  from  a  trustworthy  firm,  and  I  should  be  glad 
if  some  market  cultivators  would  record  their  expe- 
r  enco  of  this  much  vaunted  variety.  W.  Cavil/, 
Penally. 

SULPHURING  VINES.— Having  repeatedly  read  in 
"Answers  to  Correspondents  "  your  caution  against 
burning  flowers-ofsulphur  in  vineries  that  have  been 
pruned,  I  take  the  liberty  of  informing  them  that 
this  may  be  done  with  perfect  safety.     I  have  been 
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in  the  habit  of  burning  sulphur  in  my  vineries  for  the 
past  fifteen  years,  and  have  never  seen  one  single 
instance  of  injury  to  the  Vines,  although  the  quantity 
of  sulphur  is  never  weighed,  or  the  cubical  area  of  the 
house  measured.  Our  vineries  are  all  about  one 
length,  but  they  vary  in  height ;  in  a  house  with  area 
of  about  6000  cubic  feet  we  use  a  32-sized  potful  of 
sulphur  (should  suppose  this  would  be  about  5  lb.), 
but  I  do  not  believe  any  injury  would  be  done  to  the 
Vines  if  double  the  quantity  were  used.  Experience. 

ABNORMAL  TEMPERATURE.— It  may  be  interest- 
ing to  your  readers  to  know  the  unusually  high  tem- 
perature recorded  here  on  Saturday,  18  th  ult.  On 
a  small  post,  at  about  a  foot  from  the  ground,  and 
quite  in  the  open,  a  thermometer  showed  74°  at 
11.30  a.m.,  and  remained  so  for  half-an-hour.  //.  L. 
Wall,  Roselands  Nursery,  Eastbourne. 

A  FRENCH  GARDEN  IN  1545.— The  plant  re- 
ferred to  as  a  Hollyhock  is  Tagetes  patula.  It  is  still 
known  in  France  as  "  CEillet  d'lude,"  and  is  men- 
tioned in  La  Maison  Rustique  as  "  CEillet  d'Inde  ou 
Turquie,"  which  The  Countrie  Farme  (1600)  trans- 
lates "  Indian  Qilloflower,"  giving  at  the  same  time 
the  Latin  names,  "Flos  Petillius  "and  "Ocellus 
indicus."  "  Coquelourde  "  includes  "Flos  Jovis," 
"  Fleur  de  Jupiter,"  or  "Lychnis  Flos  Jovis."  See 
Vilmorin's  publications,  where  Anemone  Pulsatilla  is 
referred  to  "Anemone,"  and  the  other  to  "  Coque- 
lourde," which  is  practically  synonymous  with  the 
English  "  Cockle"  as  applied  to  flowers.  R.  P.  B. 

DIOSPYROS  KAKI.  —  Mr.  Burbidge  suggests, 
Qard.  Chron.,  p.  441,  last  vol.,  that  in  the  south  and 
west,  near  the  sea,  the  plant  might  thrive  and  fruit 
in  the  open  air.  I  have  had  it  here  for  more  than 
ten  years,  and  it  has  often  ripened  its  fruit  ;  and 
three  years  ago  I  had  over  forty  fruits  on  it,  most  of 
which  ripened  well.  It  has  also  fruited  at  Tortworth 
ou  quite  a  young  tree.  I  wonder  it  is  not  more 
grown.  It  is  quite  hardy,  and  even  as  a  foliage- 
plant  it  is  well  worth  growing.  H.  N.  Ellacombe, 
Bittern. 

A      HALL     FOR     HORTICULTURE.   —  I    do    not 

remember  ever  having  seen  it  stated  by  anyone 
but  Mr.  Divers  that  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society  "could  not  succeed  apart  from  its  music-hall 
associations."  I  have  gone  the  length  of  stating  that 
the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society  cannot  possibly 
carry  on  four  flower-shows  in  a  year — covering  the 
whole  of  the  Chrysanthemum  season — without  some 
such  assistance  as  that  rendered  by  the  Royal 
Aquarium.  One  fact  cannot  be  disputed — that  it 
was  not  until  the  Borough  of  Hackney  Chrysanthe- 
mum Society  became  associated  with  the  Royal 
Aquarium  that  it  developed  from  a  local  society  into 
one  of  national  importance.  Its  growth  without 
pause  during  the  entire  period  of  that  association  has 
been  and  is  still  phenomenal.  Despite  the  large 
space  the  building  affords,  I  find  Mr.  Divers  and 
others  complaining  of  its  crowded  condition, 
and  of  the  difficulty  experienced  in  seeing  the 
flowers,  and  they  suggest  as  a  substitute  a  horti- 
cultural hall.  It  would  require  to  be  as  large 
as  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society.  The 
people  go  to  the  Aquarium  despite  its  associations, 
and  it  is  gratifying  to  notice  an  increase  in  the 
attendances  at  the  September,  October,  and  December 
exhibitions.  Mr.  Divers  and  others  overlook  the  fact 
that  hundreds  who  attend  the  Aquarium  see,  probably 
for  the  first  time,  fine  displays  of  flowers,  and  in  this 
way  a  new-born  interest  is  aroused  in  many  who  are 
thereby  induced  to  cultivate.  I  get  substantial  proof 
of  this  in  various  ways.  I  am  further  convinced  that 
if  the  rank-and-file  of  the  membership  of  the  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society  wero  polled,  there  would  be 
an  overwhelming  vote  in  favour  of  continuing  the 
shows  at  the  Aquarium.  The  entertainment,  so  much 
denounced  by  some,  is  a  great  source  of  attraction  to 
numbers  in  the  gardening  profession.  They  meet 
friends  there,  they  can  talk  together,  and  smoke,  and 
drink  if  they  please  ;  there  is  warmth,  and  light,  and 
life — and  these  are  to  them  sources  of  enjoyment. 
The  practical  man  notices  these  things ;  the  sentimen- 
talist and  the  theorist  overlooks  them.  It  is  true  the 
Edinburgh  Chrysanthemum  show  was  a  great  success, 
so  was  that  at  Birmingham  ;  but  at  Manchester  and 
other  large  centres  they  were  dismal  failures.  Let 
Mr.  Divers  consider  what  has  been  the  fate  of  large 
flower-shows  in  London  during  the  past  twenty  years. 
The  Crystal  Palace  is  held  to  be  a  model  place  in 
which  to  hold  a  flower-show  ;  the  exhibitions  formerly 
held  there,  with  other  attractions  thrown  in,  failed  to 
pay.   Where  are  the  great  shows  of  the  Royal  Botanic 


Society?  Did  the  venture  of  the  Royal  Hor- 
ticultural Society  at  the  Agricultural  Hall  a  few 
years  ago  answer  ?  The  reply  is,  they  have 
not  gone  there  since.  All  the  prestige  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  cannot  induce  the  people  to 
go  and  see  a  show  iu  their  Chiswick  gardens  ;  they 
cannot  get  their  Fellows  to  the  Drill  Hall  meetings. 
The  series  of  fine  exhibitions  held  at  Earl's  Court  in 
1892 — 93  failed  to  draw;  as  did  those  at  Olympia 
two  years  ago.  The  National  Rose  and  the  National 
Dahlia  Society  would  in  all  probability  collapse  were 
it  not  for  the  subsidies  furnished  by  the  Crystal 
Palace  Company.  Let  the  National  Rose  Society 
run  a  show  in  London  without  any  outside  financial 
a'.sistance — I  should  predict  financial  failure.  London 
cannot,  and  must  not,  be  placed  on  a  level  with 
Edinburgh.  There  is  a  social  homogeneity  about  the 
latter  city  lacking  in  the  former.  There  is  in  London 
a  vast  variety  of  counteracting  entertainment*,  not 
only  in  the  centre,  but  all  round  the  circumference  ; 
and  there  is  scarcely  au  important  suburb  but  has 
its  own  society  and  annual  exhibition  of  Chrysanthe- 
mums in  November.  Apart  from  the  difficulty  of 
finding  a  place  large  enougli  to  hold  a  show  like  that 
the  N.  C.  S.  holds  in  November,  the  cost  of  it  would 
be  enormous,  the  risk  very  great.  The  best  expe- 
rience which  could  come  to  Mr.  Divers  would  be  in 
taking  charge  of  the  details  of  a  large  flower  show  iu 
London,  and  I  am  confident  he  would  see  things  in 
their  true  light,  and  understand  better  why  I,  who 
have  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  L  >ndon  flower 
shows  in  the  past,  have  been  led  to  think  an 
exhibition  held  by  the  N.  C.  S.  anywhere  else  but  at 
the  Aquarium  would  be  incurring  a  heavy  financial 
risk,  I  for  one  shrink  from  undertaking.  (The  figures 
41100,  third  line,  centre  column,  p.  449,  should  read 
5000.)  Richard  Dean,  Ealinj,  W. 


Law   Note. 


COOICSON   v.   SAMSON. 

A  case  of  considerable  interest  to  bee-keepers  was 
heard  before  His  Honour,  Judge  Sir  D.  L.  Selfe  at 
the  County  Court,  Romney,  Kent,  on  August  19 
last,  in  which  the  plaintiff,  Mr.  C.  D.  Cookson  of 
Blean,  Canterbury,  suod  tho  Rev.  G.  If.  Samson  of 
New  Romney  for  damages  for  misrepresentation,  or 
in  alternative  for  breach  of  warranty.  Mr.  Percy 
Maylam,  solicitor,  Canterbury,  represented  the 
plaintiff ;  and  Mr.  F.  C.  Drury,  barrister,  instructed 
by  Mr.  Bracher  of  Maidstone,  defended. 

In  view  of  its  importance  to  the  bee  industry  generally, 
and  the  more  or  less  conflicting  reports  of  the  case 
given  in  the  daily  press,  we  have  been  at  some  trouble 
to  secure  a  special  and  reliable  account  of  the  pro- 
ceedings (from  the  reporter's  notes)  for  the  benefit  of 
our  readers,  which  will  be  found  below.  This  expla- 
nation is  made  in  order  to  account  for  the  dolay  iu 
publishing  particulars  ;  not  from  lack  of  interest,  but 
as  affording  a  reason  why  wD  did  not  acknowledge 
the  scores  of  press-cuttings  kindly  sent  by  various 
readers  for  insertion  in  our  pages. 

In  opening  the  plaintiff's  case,  Mr.  Maylam  stated 
that  the  plaintiff  had  purchased  of  the  defendant  twelve 
stocks  of  bees,  which  defendant  had  offered  for  sale 
in  the  British  Bee  Journal  for  October  22,  1896,  as 
being  "strong  stocks  of  healthy  selected  grain  black 
bees,"  the  amount  of  purchase-money  for  the  twelve 
stocks,  and  certain  bee-keeping  accessories,  being  £16. 
The  plaintiff  had  bought  the  bees  on  the  strength  of 
the  representation  that  they  were  healthy,  as  stated 
in  the  advertisement,  and  confirmed  by  subsequent 
verbal  statements  ;  whereas  they  were  infected  with 
foul  brood,  a  bee-disease  of  a  very  serious  kind,  as 
being  extremely  destructive  and  infectious.  Mr. 
Maylam  explained  the  nature  of  the  disease,  and  quoted 
from  tho  leaflet  issued  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
on  the  subject.  As  a  consequence,  the  whole  of  the 
stocks  bought  had  died  a  short  time  after  the  pur- 
chase, having  previously  infected  with  the  disease 
beeB  which  had  belonged  to  the  plaintiff,  and  were 
healthy  before  the  purchase  in  question  from  the 
defendant.  He  submitted  that  the  defendant  was 
liable,  in  the  first  instance,  in  contract,  as  the  adver- 
tisement and  representation  amounted  to  a  warranty, 
and   argued   that    a  bare    representation    or   asser- 


tion as  to  the  quality  of  goods  might  amount 
to  a  warranty.  Secondly,  he  (Mr.  Maylam)  sub- 
mitted that  the  defendant  was  liable  iu  tort 
for  misrepresentation,  on  the  ground  that,  being 
a  certificated  expert,  he  must  have  been  aware 
of  the  state  of  the  bees  when  he  represented 
them  as  healthy,  and  evidence  would  be  produced  to 
show  that  he  had  been  warned  that  foul  brood 
existed  among  his  bees  before  the  sale  took  place. 

His  Honour  the  Judge,  in  giving  his  decision, 
said  :  I  am  of  opinion  that  no  case  of  misrepresenta- 
tion has  been  ma  de  out,  and  am  surprised  that  it  has 
been  brought.  It  appears  that  the  defendant  had  no 
knowledge  that  the  bees  were  infected  with  foul 
brood,  and  being  an  expert  he  considered  his  opinion 
as  good  as  that  of  Mr.  Hamlyn-Harris.  With  regard 
to  the  question  of  warranty,  it  is  plain  that  the  bees 
were  described  as  he  althy  in  the  advertisement,  and  we 
have  the  statement  of  the  plaintiff  that  they  were  de- 
scribed as  healthy  to  him,  and  he  bought  them  relying 
on  that  assurauce.  On  the  first  occasion  the  plaintiff  did 
not  examine  ;  on  the  second  he  did  ;  but  only  to  the 
extent  of  ascertaining  how  many  frames  were  covered 
witli  bees.  It  appears  to  mo  that  the  defendant  did 
sell  them  as  healthy  bees,  and  that  the  plaintiff  relied 
on  the  misrepresentation  of  the  defendant  that  the 
bees  were  healthy  ;  therefore  there  has  been  a  war- 
ranty. Now,  we  have  seen  they  were  seriously 
infected,  therefore  there  has  been  a  breach  of  war- 
ranty, and  the  verdict  will  be  for  the  plaintiff  for  the 
amount  claimed,  with  costs. 


Mr.  JAMES  BROWN.— It  is  with  much  regret 
that  we  record  the  death,  in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  his 
age,  of  Mr.  James  Brown,  gardener  to  Capt.  D.  Moray, 
of  Abercairney,  Perthshire,  on  December  22,  after 
over  forty  years'  serv  ice  there.  The  deceased  was  one 
of  the  best-known  gardeners  in  Scotland,  and  he  was 
for  many  years  a  keen  and  successful  exhibitor  of 
vegetables  and  hardy  fruits  at  the  leading  horticul- 
tural shows  at  Perth,  Dundee,  Edinburgh,  and 
Glasgow  ;  and  owing  to  his  extensive  knowledge 
and  to  his  well-known  conscientiousness  in  awarding 
prizes,  he  was  frequently  asked  to  officiate  as  judge 
at  such  shows.  His  work  at  Abercairney  and  his 
devotion  to  his  employer's  interests,  were  duly  appre- 
ciated by  his  gallant  employer.  Mr.  Brown  succeeded 
his  father-in-law,  the  late  Mr.  James  Arnot.  Aber- 
cairney was  the  home  of  tho  Mclntoshes  of  Dalkeith 
and  Drumlanrig  Gardens,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  Scottish  seats.  M.  Temple,  Carroll,  N.B. 
[The  gardener's  cottage  was  figured  in  our  issue  for 
February  17,  1S94.  Ed.] 


Societies. 

-  •      - 
ROYAL      HORTICULTURAL. 

Scientific  Committee. 

December  14.— Present  ;  Dr.  M.  T.  Masters  (in  the  chair) 
Mr.  Michael,  Rev.  W.  Willis,  Mr.  Sutton,  Prof.  Church,  and 
Rev.  G.  Henslow(Hon.  Sec). 

Cypripediitm,  Monstrous, — With  reference  to  the  specimen 
sent  to  the  last  meeting  by  Mr.  Veitch,  Dr.  Masters  reports 
that  the  lip  was  wanting,  but  the  dorsal  and  ventral  sepals 
as  well  as  the  Literal  petals  were  normal  ;  both  stamens 
were  present,  but  only  two  carpels,  standing  in  an  antero- 
posterior position. 

Tuberous  Growths  on  Vines.— Mr.  S.  T.  Wright  sent  some 
gall-like  structures  taken  from  Vines  in  the  large  vinery  at 
Chiswick.  Die  observes  that  "  many  of  the  old  and  young 
rods  are  similarly  malformed  at  their  base.  It  does  not 
appear  to  affect  tho  health  and  vigour  of  the  rods.  In  all  the 
malformations  grubs  or  maggots  are  present  ;  but  neither 
moths  nor  weevils  have  been  seen  in  the  house."  Mr. 
Michael  pronounced  the  grubs  to  be  coleopterous,  but  they 
"were  not  likely  to  have  been  the  cuiso.  Professor  Church 
undertook  to  examine  them  chemically.  There  was  no 
apparent  structure  in  them  beyond  a  mass  of  cellular -tissue 
with  a  corky  exterior  surface. 

Hellebores  Diseased.— Somo  badly  diseased  plants  were 
received  from  Mr.  F.  W.  Burbidge,  Botanic  Gardens,  Dublin. 
They  were  submitted  to  Kew  for  examination.  The  report 
was  as  follows  :— "  Phoma  effusa,  DcBm.,  is  the  name  of  the 
fungus    attacking  tho   Hellebores.      Tho   diseased    portions 
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1898.        Further  Extension  of  our  Textile -Fabrics  Department.        1898. 


GOSSAMER  SHADINGS 


AND 


SUN  6LINDS 


OF     EVERY     DESCRIPTION". 


SELECTED    TEXTURES. 

LATEST    IMPROVEMENTS. 

NEWEST    DESIGNS. 


We  shall  be  pleased  for  our  Foreman  in  this 
Department  to  wait  upon  you  to  take  measure- 
ments, free  of  charge.  All  Fixing  executed  at  the  lowest 
possible  price. 


We    recommend    for    shading"    surfaces 
exposed  to  very  strong-  sunlight,  oup 

VERT   "Green    Rot-Proof  Scrim" 

(Dense-Medium) ; 

and    for  surfaces   •which   are    not   subject   to 
extreme  solar  conditions  our  speciality, 

ALBA   White-Wove,   "A.  White" 

(Semi-Transparent). 

A  RECENT  TESTIMONIAL 

Sirs, — The  Shadings  have  arrived  safely  and  give 
every  satisfaction ;  the  workmanship  in  making  being 
all  that  could  be  wished. 

Thanking  you  for  your  promptness  in  executing 

my  order, 

I  am,  yours  very  truly, 

The  Gardens,  MTV 

Ashby  St.  ledgers,  nr.  Rugby.  A.    O.    LULU. 


BOOK  OF  PRICED  SAMPLES  FREE  BY  RETURN  OF  POST. 


PACKING 

MATERIALS. 


STRINGS,  TWINES,  &C, 

^  U  JJxx        DiiO  A  •     just  clearing  a  very  fine  parcel 


Roll  of  60  assorted  and  priced 
varieties  free  on  application. 


CONTINENTAL    WHITE   WOOD-WOOL.    Silky.  Scentless 
ORCHID  PEAT  OUR  SPECIALITY.        RHODO.  PEAT,  15/-  PER  TON,  F.O.R. 


IMPORTERS    OF 

BAMBOO    CANES,  all  sorts  and  sizes. 
KUSSIAN    MATS. 

CONTINENTAL  "WHITE  WOOD-WOOL. 
SULPHUR,  PERUVIAN  GUANO,  &c. 
GERMAN    FLOWER    STICKS. 


EXPORTERS    TO 

CONTINENT    and 
COLONIES, 

BY   MOST    DIRECT    ROUTE. 
SHIPPED    PROMPTLY. 
ALL    RISKS    TAKEN. 


MANUFACTURERS    OF 

FIVE    PRIZE    MEDAL    MANURES. 

ORCHID  BASKETS,    New  Improved. 
INSECTICIDES. 

WEED    KILLERS. 

FERTILIZING    MOSS. 


OUR     ILLUSTRATED     CATALOGUE  (Seventh  Edition),  of  over  500  Specialities  for 

the  Garden,   Free  by  return  of  Post. 

Telegraph:    "WOOD,     WOOD    GREEN." 

Managing  Director: 


Telephone:    "10   TOTTENHAM." 


WM  WOOD  &  SON,  Ltd 


j 


JAMES    L.    WOOD,    F.R.H.S. 


CONTRACTORS  TO   HER   MAJESTY'S   GOVERNMENT ;   THE   LONDON   COUNTY  COUNCIL ;  ROYAL   PARKS   AND   GARDENS  ;  AND  THE 

PRINCIPAL    BOTANIC    GARDENS    IN    THE    COUNTRY. 

NORTH    BRITISH    WHARF,    WOOD    GREEN,    LONDON,    N.  , 

WGT     CARRIAGE    PAID     QUOTATIONS    TO    ANY    DISTRICT    IN    THE    UNITED    KINGDOM. 
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should  be  temoved  and  burned,  as  at  this  season  the  fungus 
is  producing  myriaJs  of  spores,  which  live  as  saprophytes  on 
humus  in  the  soil  for  some  time  befnra  they  aro  capable  of 
acting  as  parasites.  The  Hellebore  shoots  of  next  year  will 
be  infected  by  theso  spores.  The  above  alternation  from  a 
parasitic  to  a  saprophytic  mode  of  life  enables  the  fungus 
possessing  one  form  of  fruit  only,  as  in  the  present  instance, 
to  tido  over  the  period  during  which  its  host-plant  is  not 
actively  growing.  Spraying  witli  a  solution  of  potassium 
sulphide  (1  oz.  to  3  gal.  of  water)  when  the  leaves  first 
appear  next  season  would,  to  some  extent,  prevent  the 
chances  of  inoculation  from  floating  spores." 

Holly  with  R-'i  and  Ydlo/r  Bei-riex.—Wr.  Ch.  Turner,  Slough, 
sent  some  sprays,  on  which  he  remarks,  "They  are  cut  from 
a  large  tree  which  retains  its  berries  for  two  years.  The  berries 
are  yellow  in  the  first  year,  but  change  to  red  in  the  second 
year."  As  no  seasonal  bi'eak  was  distinguishable  between  the 
group  of  yellow  and  that  of  the  red  berries  below  it  on  the 
same  stem,  some  doubt  was  expressed,  and  some  further 
information  desired.  This  Mr.  Turner  has  kindly  promised 
to  furnish. 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE      CHRYSAN- 
THEMUM. 

Decembkr  15.  — The  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  was 
held  at  the  Racehorse  Inn,  Abiugdon  Square,  Northampton, 
on  the  above  date,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  F.  Perkins. 

The  receipts  for  the  year  were  stated  in  the  report  to 
have  been  £160  12s.  9d.,  and  there  was  a  balance  of  £5  6s.  lid. 
on  the  year.  The  report  was  adopted,  and  then  the  election 
of  officers  was  proceeded  with.  Mr.  Labouchere,  M.P.,was 
chosen  president,  and  the  whole  of  the  vice -presidents  were 
le-elected  en  bloc,  with  the  addition  of  Mr.  Cole,  of  Hazel- 
wood  Road.  Mr.  E.  Draper  was  re-elected  hon.  secretary 
and  sub-treasurer. 


NEWCASTLE  AND  DISTRICT  HORTI- 
CULTURAL MUTUAL   IMPROVEMENT. 

December  21. — The  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was 
held  at  25,  Westgate  Road,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  on  the  above 
date,  Mr.  Bullock  presidiug. 

This  being  the  first  of  a  series  of  competitions,  certificates 
were  offered  for  the  best  stand  of  cut  flowers  of  Japanese 
Chrysanthemums,  distinct  varieties.  There  were  five 
entries,  all  of  which  were  of  exceptional  merit.  The  beBt 
were  shown  by  Mr.  Munro.  Enfield,  Gateshead ;  and  Mr. 
Rome,  Oakwood,  Wylam-on-Tyne. 

Special  certificates  were  also  awarded  to  Mr.  Larke,  of 
North  Dene,  Gateshead,  for  a  large  and  beautifully-arranged 
vase  of  Chrysanthemums  ;  and  to  Mr.  Hall,  Heathdale, 
Gosforth.  for  an  excellent  stand  of  Chrysmtheraum  Niveum. 
A  general  discussion  took  place  on  the  ''Cultivation  of  the 
Chrysanthemum,"  in  which  many  of  the  thirty-five  members 
present  took  part. 


SCOTTISH     HORTICULTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

December  21.— A  conversazione,  attended  byabout  100 ladies 
and  gentlemen,  was  held  in  the  Royal  British  Hotel,  Edin- 
burgh, on  Tuesday  evening,  December  21,  by  the  Scottish 
Horticultural  Association.  The  guests  were  received  by  the 
President  (Mr.  Todd),  who  was  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Told, 
in  the  new  dining-room,  the  centre  table  of  which  was 
decorated  with  Chrysanthemums.  The  chief  purpose  of  the 
gathering  was  the  announcement  of  the  allocation  of  the 
surplus  funds  derived  from  the  recent  successful  Chrysan- 
themum show  held  in  the  Waverley  Market,  which,  it  had 
been  resolved,  should  be  devoted  to  charitable  purposes.  In 
the  course  of  the  evening  the  President  intimated  the  Asso- 
ciation's decision.  Addressing  the  gathering,  he  said  they 
were  assembled  to  celebrate  the  harvest-home  of  the  recent 
Chrysanthemum  show.  That  show  was  one  of  the  most 
successful  ever  held  in  Edinburgh.  After  all  expenses  had 
been  paid,  there  was  a  balance  of  £250.  They  had  resilved 
to  give  £100  to  the  Royal  Infirmary  pavilion  scheme,  £50  to 
the  Royal  Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  and,  as  their  exhibi- 
tion depended  largely  for  its  success  on  horticulturists  all 
over  the  kingdom.  £50  would  go-  to  the  Gardeners'  Orphan 
Fund,  and  £\>0  to  the  Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  Institu- 
tion. The  Treasurer  of  the  Association  (Mr.  McKenzie)  then 
presented  the  Lord  Provost  with  a  cheque  for  £100  for  the 
Infirmary  pavilion  scheme,  and  also  handed  a  cheque  for 
£50  to  Mr.  Cook,  C.A.,  Treasurer  of  the  Sick  Children's  Hos- 
pital.    The  donations  were  suitably  acknowledged. 


DEVON  AND  EXETER  GARDENERS'. 

December  22.— An  interesting  lecture  on  "Insectivorous 
Plants"  was  roid  by  Mr.  Norman  Gill,  gardener  at 
Tremough.  Pcnryn,  Cornwall,  on  the  occasion  of  tho 
meeting  on  the  abovo  date.  He  said  that  while  those  plants 
were  known  to  botanists  in  the  last  century,  public 
attention  was  not  directly  called  to  the  peculiar  properties  of 
Sundews,  Butterworts,  and  Bladderworts,  until  Darwin, 
in  conjunction  with  Sir  J.  D.  Hooker,  awakened  an  intercs 
in  the  subject.  We  could  only  mustor  twelve  indigenous 
species  and  two  sub-species  of  insectivorous  plants  ;  tho 
more  notable  Nepjnthes,  Barraconia,  <fcc,  coming  from  foreign 
lands.    The  Sundew,  however,  wa    a  good  type,  and  showed 


clearly  enough  how  such  plants  captured  insects.  The 
leaves  were  fringed  and  covered  with  outstanding,  bristling, 
crimson  hairs,  each  of  which  was  furnished  at  the  tip  with  a 
globule  of  viscid  matter,  and  when  un  insect  came  in  contact 
with  this  fringe  it  wa*  held  fast,  the  hairs  began  to  inclino 
backward  and  inward  to  the  centre,  carrying  the  captive 
with  them.  The  secretion  resembled  in  its  effects  the  gastric 
juice  of  tho  human  stomach,  and  performed  the  work  of 
digestion  for  the  plant,  extracting  and  absorbing  the  food, 
which,  through  this  channel,  was  i-onveyed  to  the  leaf  first, 
and  by  it  to  the  plant  itself.  When  the  process  was  complete, 
the  leaf-hairs  were  extended  as  before.  Some  of  those  plants 
had  scarcely  any  roots,  the  natural  functions  of  these  organs, 
by  disuse,  having  ceased  to  be  used  for  feeding  the  plant. 
When  an  insectivorous  plant  was  fed  by  nitrogenous  manure 
at  the  roots,  its  insect-eating  propensity  became  languid  and 
feeble,  showing  that  these  plants  had  an  alternative  means 
whereby  they  lived.  It  was  assumed,  and  held  by  many 
botanists,  that  some  plants  had  out-lived  the  insectivorous 
stage,  and  had  become  root-feeders  ;  Parnassia  palustris  being 
mentioned  as  an  instance  of  this  kind  of  reversion.  An 
instructive  discussion  on  the  root  action  of  the  Sarracenias 
followed.  Several  good  specimens  were  on  the  table  to 
illustrate  the  paper. 


READING     AND     DISTRICT     GAR- 
DENERS1 MUTUAL  IMPROVEMENT. 

The  last  fortnightly  meetiug  for  the  season  ISOT  was  held 
iccently  in  the  Abbey  Hall,  and  was  presided  over  by  the 
President,  Mr.  C.  B.  Stevens.  A  very  large  number  of 
members  attended,  to  hear  a  paper  entitled  "A  Chat  about 
Chrysanthemums,"  by  Mr.  H,  J.  Jones,  of  Lewisham,  the 
well-known  exhibitor  and  grower. 

The  paper  was  given  in  a  very  interesting  and  "  racy  " 
manner,  and  contained  much  practical  advice  and  many 
illustrations.  The  paper  was  divided  into  several  sections, 
such  as  propagation,  composts,  potting,  manuring,  watering, 
insects,  housing  of  the  plants,  exhibiting,  &c. 


\'-2 

Ft',.    6.— SEED   VESSEL   OP    EUCBYPHIA    PINN  ATI  FOLIA, 


A  spleniid  exhibit  of  flowers,  Sic,  by  the  members  greatly 
added  to  the  interest  of  the  meeting.  Messrs.  Sutton  & 
Sons  sent  some  beautiful  specimens  of  Cyclamens,  including 
Sutton's  Salmon  Queen,  Vulcan,  White  Buttorlly,  ifcc.  Mr 
Townscnd,  Sandhurst  Lodge  Gardens,  staged  some  grand 
plants  of  Primula  obconica.  Mr.  Bkight  sent  dwarf  plants 
of  W.  H.  Lincoln  Chrysanthemum,  showing  the  decorative 
value  of  plants  grown  in  3-inch  pots;  and  Mr.  Bradlev, 
Tilchurst  Nurseries,  exhibited  cut  blooms  of  Chrysanthe- 
mums, and  a  basket  of  Mushrooms.  Mr.  Woolford,  East 
Thorpe  Gardens,  contributed  beautiful  plants  of  Begonia 
Gloire  de  Lorraino. 


FLAX   PRODUCE   IN   IRELAND. 

It  is  interesting  to  learn  that  a  note  of  improve- 
ment has  been  sounded  in  the  sister  isle.  Thus  we 
are  told  that  capital  is  finding  its  opportunity  up  and 
down  the  country ;  railway  rolling-stock  i-s  being 
over-hauled  and  brought  up-to-date  ;  hotels  are  being 
either  improved,  extended,  or  built,  on  likely  routes 
for  tourists  ;  and,  though  la9t,  not  least,  attention  is 
being  paid  to  improvements  in  Flax  culture,  with  the 
view  of  reducing  the  amouut  imported  from  abroal 
— extending  an  industry  which  is  of  prime  importance 
to  the  North  of  Ireland  more  especially.  In  this 
connection  we  are  told  by  an  authority  that  among 
the  Flax  shown  at  Belfast  the  other  day  was  some 
from  Uromore,  co.  Down,  grown  under  the  super- 
vision and  direction  of  an  expert  Flax  farmer, 
brought  from  Holland  by  Messrs.  William  Barbour 
fc  Sons,  of  Hilden— the  large  linen  thread  manu- 
facturers, whose  services  had  been  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  some  of  the  farmers  in  the  Dromore  and 
Dromata  districts  who  were  in  the  habit  of  growing 
Flax  every  year,  and  who  could  be  prevailed  upou  to 


try  for  themselves  if  there  was  any  advantage  to  be 
derived  by  following  the  customs  adopted  in  other 
countries  in  reference  to  Flax-growing.  The  experi- 
ments show  that  by  greater  care  and  attention  on  the 
part  of  the  farmer  and  the  scutcher,  Flax  would  be 
grown  at  a  much  more  remunerative  rate  than  at 
present,  and  that  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  import 
so  much  every  year  from  the  Continent.  Heaven 
helps  those  who  help  themselves,  truly.  The  Cork 
butter  market  has  felt  all  this — other  folks  may 
safely  follow  the  example  ;  and  so,  by-and-by,  the 
sight  of  so-oailed  "  picturesque  beggars  "  infesting  all 
popular  routes  and  "show  places  "may  become  as 
rare  as  it  at  present  has  to  be  deplored.  Work  is  a 
fine  humaniser  and  breeder  of  content. 


EUCRYPHIA    PINNATIFOLIA. 

This  very  handsome  hardy  shiub  is  not  so  well 
known  as  it  should  be.  Perhaps  now  that  it  has 
ripened  its  fruits  it  may  become  more  common.  The 
capsules  illustrated  (fig.  6)  came  from  the  garden  of 
Miss  Breton,  of  Sandhurst,  Berks,  a  lady,  who  by  her 
love  of  plants,  enables  them  to  overcome  the  disad- 
vantages of  a  site  that  is  not  in  all  points  an  ideal  one 
for  gardening.  The  fruit  is  a  capsule,  bursting  along 
the  partitions  (septicidally),  and  each  of  the  ten  or 
twelve  cavities  contains  two  rows  of  pendulous  seeds, 


Orchid  Notes  and  Gleanings. 


CYPRIPEDIUM  INSIGNE  VAR.  SANDERS. 

A  plant  of  this  variety,  a  small  portion  of  the 
Pickering  Lodge  plant,  is  now  coming  into  flower  in 
the  Tyntesfield  collection.  Mr.  Hardy  intends  to 
exhibit  it  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society,  January  14,  so  perhaps  the  writer  of 
last  year,  who  knew  more  of  our  plants  than  we  do 
ourselves,  will  have  an  opportunity  of  explaining  the 
difference  between  this  and  the  true  variety.  T.  »S'. 


The  Weather. 


[The  term  "accumulated  temperature"  indicates  the  aggre- 
gate amount,  as  well  as  the  duration,  of  degrees  of 
temperature  abovo  or  below  42°  Fahr.  for  the  period 
named  :  and  this  combined  result  is  expressed  in  Day- 
degrees— a  "Day-degree"  signifying  1°  continued  for 
twenty-four  horns,  or  any  other  number  of  degrees  for 
an  inversely  proportional  number  of  hours.] 
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Th«  districts  indicated  by  number  in  the  first  column  are 
the  following  :— 

0,  Scotland,  N.  Principal  Wheat- producing  Districts — 
1,  Scotland,  E. ;  -J,  England,  N.E. ;  3,  England,  E.  ; 
4,  Midland  Counties ;  5,  Bngland,  including  London,  S. 
Principal  Grtvring,  ttc,  Districts  —  6,  Scotland,  W.  ; 
7,  England,  N.W.  ;  8,  England,  S.W.  ;  9,  Ireland,  N.  ; 
10,  Ireland,  S.  ;  'Channel  Islands. 
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THE     GARDENERS'     CHRONICLE. 


[January  1,  1898. 


THE    PAST    WEEK. 

The  following  summary  record  of  the  weather  throughout 
the  British  Islands  for  tho  week  ending  Decomber  25,  is 
furnished  from  the  Meteorological  Office  :— 

"  The  weather  during  this  week  was  generally  fine,  dry, 
and  cold,  over  Great  Britain  ;  a  good  deal  of  fog  prevailed  at 
times  over  the  inland  parts  of  England.  Over  Ireland  the 
conditions  were,  as  a  whole,  fine,  dry,  and  mild. 

'•The  tanperatwe  was  below  the  mean  in  Scotland, 
and  nearly  all  parts  of  Eugland,  but  just  equal  to  it 
in  'England,  S.,'  aud  'S.W.'  In  the  north  and  cast 
of  Scotland  tho  deficit  was  as  much  as  5°.  Over  Ireland  the 
average  for  the  week  varied  from  2°  to  4°  abovo  the  normal. 
The  highest  of  the  maxima  was  recorded  on  the  19th  over 
England,  but  on  the  25th  in  most  parte  oi  Ireland  and  Scot- 
land ;  they  ranged  from  55"  in  the  '  Channel  Islands '  and 
51°  in  'Ireland,  S.,'  to  473  in  'England,  E.'  At  some  of 
tho  northern  Scotch  stations  the  daily  maxima  were  on 
several  occasions  below  32°.  The  lowest  of  the  minima  were 
registered  between  the  21st  and  24th,  and  ranged  from  12°  in 
'Scotland,  E.'.fat  Nairn),  14°  in  '  Scotland,  N.'  (at  Lairg), 
and  19"  in  the  'Midland  Counties'  and  'Scotland,  W.,' to 
32°  in  tho 'Channel  Islands,' aud  34°  in  '  Ireland,  S.'  Tho 
mean  of  the  minima  was  as  low  as  17  '4°  at  Nairn,  and  19'2° 
at  Lairg. 

"  Tho  Rainfall  was  entirely  absent  from  must  districts,  but 
slight  amounts  were  measured  at  some  of  the  western  and 
northern  stations  towards  the  end  of  the  week. 

"  Tho  Briaht  Sunshine  exceeded  the  moan  in  all  districts 
excopting  'England,  N.E  ,'  and  'Scotland,  W.,'  the  excess 
being  very  largo  in  the  south  and  south-west.  The  per. 
centage  of  tho  possible  duration  ranged  from  47  in  tho 
Channel  Islands '  and  45  in  '  England,  S.,'  to  36  in 
'  England,  S.W.,'  25  or  26  in  Ireland,  15  in  'Scotland,  N.,' 
aud  to  14  in  'England,  N.W.,'  and  'Scotland,  W.'  The 
highest  percentages  recorded  at  any  individual  station  were 
7o  at  Jersey,  61  at  Westbourne,  and  5'.l  at  Hastings." 


Vegetables. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Markets. 


CO  VENT   GARDEN,    DECEMBER   30. 

[We  cannot  accept  any  responsibility  for  tho  subjoined 
reports.  They  are  furnished  to  us  regularly  every 
Thursday,  by  the  kindness  of  several  of  the  principal 
salesmen,  who  revise  the  list,  and  who  are  responsible 
for  the  quotations.     It  must  be  remembered  that  these 

auotations  do  not  represent  the  prices  on  any  particular 
ay,  but  only  the  general  averages  for  the  week  preceding 
the  date  of  our  report.  The  prices  depend  upon  the 
quality  of  the  samples,  the  supply  in  the  market,  and  the 
demand ;  and  they  may  fluctuate,  not  only  from  day  to 
day,  but  often  several  times  in  one  day.  Ed.] 


Cut  Flowers.— Average  Wholesale  Prioes. 


Arums, 12  blooms... 
Azalea,  doz.  sprays 
Bouvardias,  pr.  bun. 
Carnations,  pr.  doz. 

blooms    

Chrysanthemums, 
p.  doz.  blooms  . 
—  p.  doz.  bunches 
Eueharis,  per  dozen 
Gardenias.doz.bms. 
Hyacinth,   Roman, 

dozen  sprays 
Lilac,   French, 

bunch 
Lilium  Harriet, 

doz.  blooms 
Lily  of  the  Valley, 

dozen  sprays 
Maidenhair     Fern, 

per  12  bunches... 
Marguerites,  per  12 

bunc  es , 


per 
per 


5.  d.  s.  d. 
4  0-60 
0  9-16 
0  6-  0  s 

10-30 

0  6-26 

3  0-60 

4  0-60 
3  0-50 

0  6-10 

3  0-40 

4  0-60 
10-20 
4  0-80 
2  0-40 


Mignonette,  dz.  bn. 
Orchids  :— 
Cattleya,  12  bms. 
Odontoglossum 
crispum,  12  bm. 
Pelargoniums,  scar- 
let, per  12  bun. 

—  per  12  sprays... 
Pyrethrums,  per  12 

bunches 
Roses,  Tea,  per  doz. 

—  yellow  (Pearls), 
per  dozen 

—  pink,  per  doz. 

—  Safrano,  p.  doz. 
Stephanotis,  dozen 

sprays     

Tuberoses,  12  blrns. 
Violets,  12  bunches 

—  Parme,  French 
White  Narciss, 

French,  12  bun. ... 


.d.s.d 
!  0-  4  ii 

i  0-  9  0 

I  (I-  4  0 

>  0-  9  n 
16-09 

16-26 
16-10 

!  0-  4  n 
6-2  6 
0-2  0 

0-6  0 
3-0  4 
6-2  0 
0-4  6 


Orchid-bloom  in  variety. 


10-20 


Plants  in  Pots.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


d.  s.  d. 
0-12  0 
0-30  0 
0-15  0 
0-42  0 


Adlantums,  p.  doz.    4 
Aspidistras, perdoz.  12 

—  specimen,  each  5 
Azalea,  per  dozen  .  30 
Chrysanthemums, 

p.  doz.  pots    ...    5  0-90 

—  specimen,      or 

large  plants,  ea.  16-26 
Cineraria,  per  doz.  9  0-15  0 
Cyclamen,  per  doz.  12  0-ls  0 
Dracaenas,  each    ...    10-76 

—  various,  p.  doz.  12  0-24  0 
Ericas,  various,  per 

dozen      ...        ...    9  0-18  0 


Evergreen    shrubs, 

in  variety,  doz.... 
Ferns,  small,  doz. ... 

—  various,  doz. 
Ficus  alastlca,  each 
Foliage  plants,  per 

dozen      

Liliums,      various, 

per  dozen 
Marguerites,  p.  doz. 
Mignonette,  p.  doz. 
Palms,  various,  ea. 
—  specimens,   ea. 


d.  s.  d. 


6  0- 
1  0- 
5  0- 
1  0- 


24  0 
2  u 

12  0 
7  6 


12  0-36  0 


12  0- 
6  0- 
4  0- 
2  0- 

10  6- 


18  0 

9  0 
6  0 

10  0 
84  0 


Fruit. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.  d.  s.  d. 
Apples    (Blenheim 
Orange),        se- 
lected,     per 
bushel 7  0-10  0 

—  (Wellingtons), 
selected,  bush.     9  0-11  0 

Grapes,    Gros    Col- 
mar,  per  lb.    ...     2  0-26 
2ndquaL,lb.     19-20 

—  Alicantes,  p.  lb.    19-20 
2nd  quality 

per  lb 16    — 


Grapes,  Muscats,  se- 
lected, per  lb... 

Nuts,  Cobs,  per 
100  lb 

Pine-apples,  St.  Mi- 
chael ,cases  con • 
tiinmg   6   to  8 

each 

—  cases  contain- 
ing 10  to  12 
each 


.  d.  s.  d. 
10-50 
1  0-22  0 


1  6-  2 


Artichokes,  Globe, 
per  doz. 

—  Chinese  (Sta. 
chys  tuberifera), 
per  lb... 

Asparagus  (Paris), 
Green,  p.  bdle. 

Beans  (Madeira), 
perbask.(about 
61b.)    

—  French,  Chan- 
nel Islands,  lb. 

Beetroots,  p.  bush. 

Capsicum,  Chili,  p. 
100        

Cauliflowers,  per 
dozen 

Cucumbers,  home- 
grown, select., 
per  doz.    ~  ... 

Garlic,  per  lb. 

Horseradish  (Ger- 
man), per  bundle 


rf.  s.  d. 


0  3-04 


0-3  0 


13-16 


19-20 


9  0-12  0 
0  2    — 


Mushrooms  (Indoor) 

per  lb 0  6    — 

Onions     (pickling), 

per  pocket      ...     2  0-30 

—  Dutch,  per  bag    3  0-36 

—  Albanian,    per 

bag       4  0-46 

Radish  (long  scar- 
let), Channel 
Islands,  per  12 
bunchos  ...     U  Ii-  0  S 

Rhubarb  (forced), 
per  doz.  bundles    16-19 

Salad,    small,    per 

doz.  punnets...     16    — 

Seakale,  per  punnot 
(3J  to  4  lb.) 1  0-    " 


Shallots,  per  lb. 

Sprouts,  por*-bush. 

Tomatos,     Canary 

Islands,       per 

case,  40  lb,     ... 

—    —  14  lb.       ... 


0  2- 
0  9-10 


10  0  12  0 
3  0-  3  6 


POTATOS. 

Holidays  have  interfered  with  trade  as  usual.  Second-class 
Potatos  have  again  advanced  a  shade  :  —  Up-to-date,  95s.  to 
115«.  ;  Maincrop,  85s.  to  110s.  ;  Saxons  and  Bruce,  85s.  to 
100s.;  Dunbar  Maincrop,  130s.;  Blacklands,  75s.  to  KOj. 
per  ton.  Belgian  and  Dutch  Ware,  3s.  to  3s.  6ii.  ;  German 
do.,  3s.  lid.  to  5s.  per  bag  of  50  kilos.  John.  Bath,  32  and 
34,  Wellington  Street,  Covcnt  Garden,  W.C. 


SEEDS. 


London  :  December  29.— Messrs.  John  Shaw  h  Suns,  Seed 
Merchants,  of  Great  Maze  Pond,  Borough,  London,  S.E., 
write  that  to-day's  market,  as  is  always  the  case  at  the 
turn  of  ;the  year,  presented  quite  a  holiday  appearance,  and 
quotatijnsall  round  are  consequently  without  any  material 
alteration.  The  absence  this  past  autumn  of  the  customary 
speculative  dealings  in  Clover  and  Grass-seeds  naturally 
leaves  a  large  consumptive  sowing  business  to  be  done  in  the 
approaching  spring.  Full  prices  are  asked  for  Mustard  and 
Rapeseed.  Blue  Peas  and  Haricot  Beans  also  keep  very  firm. 
In  Birdseeds  there  is  but  little  doing.     Linseed  steady. 


FBTJIT    AND    VEGETABLES. 

Glasgow  :  December  29.— The  following  are  the  averages  of 
the  prices  at  this  market  during  the  past  week  ; — Pears,  3d. 
to  Sd.  per  lb. ;  Apples,  2d.  to  id.  do.  ;  Plums,  id.  to  6U 
do.  ;  Tomatos,  Guernsey,  id.  do.  ;  do.,  Scotch,  5d.  to  Id. 
doj;  Grapes,  home,  2s.  to  3s.  do. ;  do.,  foreign,  id.  to  6d. 
do.;  Cabbages,  Scotch,  6d.  per  dozen;  do.,  late,  Is.  to 
ls.|2d.  per  dozen  ;  Cauliflowers,  Is.  to  2s.  per  doz.  bunches  ; 
Parsnips,  4s.  to  4s.  6d.  per  cwt.  ;  Herbs,  assorted] 
Id.  to  2d.  per  bunch  ;  Leeks,  Is.  6d.  to  3s.  6d. 
per  dozen  bunches ;  Mint,  6i.  per  bunch ;  Onions, 
Dutch,  2s.  9rf.  to  3s.  per  bag;  do.,  Portugal,  5s.  to  6s. 
per  case  ;  Parsley,  9d.  to  Is.  per  stone ;  Potatos,  best,  Sd. 
to9rf.  stone;  Carrots,  2s.  6(7. (to  3s.  3rf.  per  bag  ;  Artichokes, 
3s.  6d.  per,  sieve  ;  Cucumbers,  Ss.  to  9s.  per  dozen  .'Lettuces, 
round,  6<f.  to  Is.  do.  ;  do.  Cos,  6t(.  to  Sd.  do. ;  Radishes, 
8cf.  to  9d.  per  dozen  bunches ;  Horseradish,  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  per 
bundle;  do.,  French,  4s.  6rf.  per  stone;  Mushrooms,  Is.  to 
Is.  2d.  per  lb.  ;  Beetroot,  6rf.  to  7rf.  per  bunch ;  Brussels 
Sprouts,  Is.  6d.  per  stone  ;  Spinach,  2s.  do.  ;  Turnip-Swedes, 
Is.  id.  per  bag;  do.,  Scotch,  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  per  dozen 
bunches;  Celery,  Scotch,  Is.  per  bundle;  do.,  English, 
2s.  do.  ;  Red  Cabbage,  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  per  dozen  ;  Savoys,  Is.  to 
Is.  3d.  per  dozen. 

Liverpool  :  December  29.— Average  of  the  prices  at  under- 
noted  markets:— St.  John's:  Potatos,  lOd.  to  Is.  2d.  per 
peck  ;  Cucumbers,  each  lOd.  to  Is.;  Grapes,  English,  2s.  to 
3s.  per  lb.  ;  do.,  foreign,  fid.  to  Sd.  do.  Pineapples,  English, 
4s.  to  7s.  each  ;  Mushrooms,  Is.  6d.  per  lb.  Birkenhead': 
Potatos,  Is.  per  peck  ;  Grapes,  English,  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  fkl.  lb.  ; 
ditto,  foreign,  6d.  to  sd.  ditto  ;  Pine-apples,  English,  7s.  to 
10s.  each  ;  ditto,  foreign,  4s.  to  7s.  each  ;  Mushrooms,  Is.  ikl, 
to  2s.  per  lb.  North  Hay  :  Potatos,  per  cwt.,  Giants,  3s.  6d. 
to  3s.  'Jd.  ;  Main  Crop,  3s.  '.id.  to  4s.  6d.  ;  Bruce,  3s.  Sd.  to 
4s.  ;  Turnips,  6d.  to  lOd.  per  dozen  bunches ;  Carrots,  4d.  to 
lid.  per  bunch ;  Onions,  English,  3s.  6d.  to  4s.  3d. 
per  cwt.  ;  do.,  foreign,  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  do. ;  Parsley,  6d.  to 
Sd.  per  dozen  bunches ;  Cauliflowers,  Is.  to  3s.  per  dozen  ; 
Cabbages,  6d.  to  Sd.  do.  ;  Celery,  6d.  to  Is.  4d.  do. 


CORN. 


Average  Prices  of  British  Corn  (per  imperial  qr.),  for  the 
week  ending  December  25,  and  for  the  corresponding  period 
of  1896,  together  with  the  difference  in  the  quotations.  These 
figures  are  based  on  the  Official  Weekly  Return :— 


Description. 

1896. 

1897. 

Difference. 

Wheat         

«.    d. 

80     9 

8.     d. 
34     4 

».    d. 

+    37 

Barley         

24     1 

26  11 

+    2  10 

Oats 

16     1 

17     0 

+    0  11 

^WrujWm 
Correspondents 


Book  ;  W.  Y.  "  Table  Decorating."  There  is  no 
such  book  published.  Miss  Annie  Hassard's  is  out 
of  print,  and  may  only  be  met  with  at  the  second- 
hand book-shops. 

Correction. — P.  430,  col.  a,  line  18  from  the  top, 
for  Chrysanthemum  Leouie  Service,  read  Seince. 

Mulberry  :  Barton.  Secure,  if  possible,  straight 
branches,  1  inch  to  2  inches  in  diameter,  and  3 
feet  to  4  feet  in  length  ;  cut  off  the  butt  end 
square,  and  trim  off  the  lateral  shoots  ;  then  make 
a  hole  with  a  crowbar  11-  to  2  feet  deep,  in  rich 
soil ;  drive  down  the  Mulberry  stake  to  that  depth. 
In  the  first  year  a  few  roots  and  leaves  will  be 
emitted. 


Apples   unknown  ; 


Names   of   Fruits  :   P.  C.    P. 
seem  to  be  Cider  varieties. 

Names  of  Plants:  Correspondents  not  answered 
in  this  issue  are  requested  to  be  so  good  as  to 
ronstilt  the  following  number. — C,  IV.  No.  5, 
Gleditschia  Bp.  Cannot  name  other  trees  from 
material  sent. — C.  O.  1,  Louicora  brachypoda  ; 
2,  Viburnum  Tinus  var. — H.  E.  R. — The  Cypri- 
pedium  insigne  flower  sent  certainly  is  peculiar  in 
the  particulars  you  mention,  but  it  is  not  a  showy 
form. — E.  0.  H.  P.  Yours  is  the  only  true  pure 
white  form,  and  it  is  called  Deudrobium  Phalse- 
nopsis  hololeuca,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  several 
varieties,  with  a  very  slight  trace  of  pink  on  the 
lip,  which  are  called  "  alba  "  in  gardens. — P.  C.  P. 
We  cannot  undertake  to  name  hybrid  Veronicas. — 
E.  M.  P.  The  blooms  were  past  recognition  ;  send 
fresh  ones  to  a  Chrysanthemum  specialist. 

Poinsettias  :  H.  J.  C.  The  bracts  are  fine  ones,  and, 
as  you  imagine  is  the  case,  the  colour  is  inclined  to 
crimson  rather  than  to  the  usual  scarlet— a  dif- 
ference doubtless  due  to  something  in  the  soil  in 
which  they  grow,  or  to  the  sort  of  manure  applied. 

Tomatos  and  Manuring  :  Perplexed.  Assuming 
that  your  land  is  poor  in  those  ingredients  the 
plant  requires,  owing  to  its  being  repeatedly 
cropped  with  Tomato  plants,  you  should  apply  the 
following  :  for  every  100  lb.  of  fruit  taken  from 
the  soil  approximately,  nitrate  of  soda,  14  oz.  ; 
dissolved  bone  black,  5  oz.  ;  muriate  of  potash, 
10  oz. 

Tomatos  for  Fruiting,  under  Glass  for  Market  : 
Perplexed.  Chemin  Rouge,  Duke  of  York,  Ham 
Green  Favourite,  Hackwood  Park,  Young's  Eclipse, 
the  last  an  extraordinary  prolific  variety. 

Tulips  :  T.  Dodd.  The  bulbs  should  have  been 
potted  in  September  and  October,  and  kept  cool 
and  in  the  dark  till  plenty  of  roots  formed,  and 
some  amount  of  top-growth  showed.  They  can  be 
grown  planted  thickly  in  b  ix  es  filled  with  soil,  the 
early  single-flowered  and  early  double-flowered 
being  kept  separate,  and  late  ones  also  by  them- 
selves. Bottom-heat  is  a  help,  but  it  is  not  essen- 
tial. The  best  you  can  now  do  with  the  bulbs  is  to 
plant  them  in  the  open,  take  them  up  when  the 
foliage  turns  brown,  aud  make  an  early  start  next 
autumn. 

Communications  Received.— H.  R.  W.,  Stuttgart. — D.  T.  F. 
— W.  C. — A.  G.,  Grenada. — Ashelford  &  Son,  Jersev. — 
J.  A.— W.  T.  T.  D.-J.  W.  H.,  Trinidad.— C.  W.  K— H.  C— 
B.  D.  J.— Dohbie  &  Co.— .1.  O'B.— E.  P.,  Ghent.—  E.  W.— 
E.  W.  B.— M.  H.  S— A.  Franchet,  Paris  — H.  W.  W._ 
Valentine  &  Sons.  —  R.  H.  P.,  Penzance.  —  E.  M.  — 
T.  Campbell.  —  E.  C— J.  MayDe.— D.  T.  F.  — R.  L.  H 
— M.  D.  —  H.  M.  —  H.  R..  Hayle.— D.  R.  W.— F.  C.  E 
—  C.  W.  S.  —  H.  W.  —  E.  W.  B.  —  G.  H.,  California.  — 
W.  M.  W. — D.  J.,  Floresta,  Buenos  Ayres. — G.  Farmer. — 
F.  E. — Borough  Engineer,  Cheltenham. — A.  R.  S.,  U.S.A. 
— W.  S. 
Photographs,  Specimens,  etc.,  Received.  —  J.  H.  H. 
Trinidad. — D.  J.,  Buenos  Ayres. 


CONTINUED  LARGE  INCREASE  in  the  CIRCULATION 
of  the  "GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE." 

Important  to  Advertisers. — The  Publisher  has  the  satisfac-  - 
lion  of  announcing  that  the  circulation  of  the  "Gardeners' 
Chronicle"  has,  since  the  reduction  in  the  price  of  the  paper, 

MORE    THAN    DOUBLED, 
and  that  it  continues  to  increase  weekly. 

Advertisers  are  reminded  that  the  "  Chronicle"  circulates  among 
Country  Gentlemen,  and  all  Classes  of  Gardeners  ' 
and  Gardes-lovers  at  home,  that  it  has  a  specially  large  , 
Foreign    and   Colonial    Circulation,   and  that    it  is1 
preserved  for  reje-ren.ee  in  all  the  principal  Libraries. 
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OLD    ORCHARDS. 

/"VFFICIAL  returns  give  a  total  exceeding 
^-J  112,000  acres  as  devoted  to  orchards  in 
the  counties  of  Herefordshire,  Devonshire, 
Somersetshire,  Gloucestershire,  and  Worcester- 
shire, this  being  considerably  more  than  half 
the  acreage  occupied  with  orchards  in  the  whole 
of  England.  At  first  sight  this  total  looks  very 
encouraging,  for  all  who  believe  that  no  better 
Apples  are  grown  than  those  produced  on 
British  soil  ;  but  unfortunately  it  is  misleading, 
and,  like  many  bare  official  statistics,  requires 
investigation  before  a  correct  idea  can  be  formed 
of  the  true  meaning.  A  survey  of  the  counties 
named  gives  a  different  aspect  to  the  question, 
and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  one- 
half  of  the  acreage  recorded  is  occupied  with 
worthless  trees,  or  with  those  that  are  rapidly 
approaching  this  condition.  This  opinion  is 
not  the  result  of  a  cursory  examination,  but 
has  been  formed  after  some  years  of  observa- 
tion and  repeated  journeys  through  the  chief 
districts  of  the  five  counties  mentioned.  The 
subject  has  been  impressed  upon  my  mind  most 
forcibly  by  recent  opportunities  for  studying 
the  matter,  and  it  seems  to  me  of  such  import- 
ance that  I  have  submitted  this  brief  review  of 
the  subject  to  the  Editor  of  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  in  the  hope  that  ho  may  be  able  to 
find  space  for  it  in  its  widely-read  pages. 

When  the  general  extension  of  orchard 
planting  in  England  took  place,  in  the  begin- 
ning and  towards  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  principal  object  in  view  was  the 
production  of  cider.  It  is  recorded  that  Lord 
Scudamore,  when  ambassador  in  France  during 
the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  obtained  from  Normandy 
large  numbers  of  scions  of  the  best  cider  Apples, 
which  were  introduced  into  Herefordshire  and 
distributed  throughout  the  county. 

When  Dr.  John  Beale  published  his  treatiso 
on  the  Hereford  orchards  in  1057,  he  considered 
them  "a  pattern  for  the  whole  of  England," 
and  there  is  abundant  evidence  from  his  and 
other's  writings  that  in  these  early  days  consider- 
able and  careful  attention  was  given  both  to  the 
selection  of  varieties  and  to  general  cultivation. 
But  Herefordshire  seems  to  have  been  well  in 
advance,  though,  in  later  years,  both  Somerset- 
shire and  Devonshire  becamo  equally  celebrated, 
and  for  a  period,  the  last-named  county  was 
pre-eminent  for  its  cider  production.  Certainly, 
when  Hugh  Stafford's  Treatise  on  Cider 
Making  appeared  in  1729  it  was  an  important 
industry  there,  and  had  been  so  for  many  years. 
In  the  courso  of  the  seventeenth  century,  many 
writers  contributed  greatly  to  the  extension  of 
Apple   culture,  and  it  must   be  said  that  the 


methods  advocated  in  the  majority  of  cases  were 
very  closely  in  accord  with  the  best  practice  of 
modern  times.  The  varieties  were,  however,  all 
primarily  selected  for  their  qualities  as  cider- 
fruits,  enormous  quantities  of  this  beverage 
were  manufactured,  and  for  a  time  the  best 
b  rands  are  said  to  have  effectually  taken  the 
place  of  the  French  and  German  wines  amongst 
the  higher  classes  ;  whilo  it  was  also  the 
labourer's  constant  drink.  In  the  latter  case, 
after  a  time,  fermented  malt  liquors  gradually 
superseded  the  lighter  cider,  and  to  this  end, 
probably,  less  careful  methods  of  preparation 
had  contributed.  As  the  cider  industry 
declined,  so  the  interest  in  the  orchards  waned  ; 
and  as  large  numbers  of  the  trees  were  of 
varieties  unfitted  for  other  use,  the  fruit  was  of 
little  value  for  sale,  and  the  plantations  were 
simply  left  to  themselves. 

What  is  too  painfully  evident  in  the  majority 
of  the  old  orchards  at  the  present  time  is  not 
tho  result  of  ten  or  twenty  years'  neglect,  it  is 
the  effect  of  a  decadence  of  interest  which  must 
in  many  instances  date  back  to  or  beyond  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  has 
been  variously  estimated  that  an  Apple-tree 
will  live  to  an  age  of  200  to  1,000  years,  but 
there  is  little  doubt  the  most  profitable  period 
in  the  life  of  a  standard  Apple-tree  on  the  crab 
stock  is  from  twenty  to  sixty  or  eighty  years  ; 
at  least  so  far  as  my  experience  and  observation 
extend  where  the  age  of  the  trees  is  definitely 
known,  this  appears  to  be  the  time  when  the 
greatest  crops  are  borne,  though  in  regard  to 
healthy  trees  the  period  may  be  prolonged  to 
100  years  or  more.  This  of  course  is  assuming 
that  the  best  cultivation  has  been  consistently 
followed  throughout,  as  even  with  neglect  the 
Apple  will  "exist"  for  many  years,  but  only 
occupying  ground  uselessly,  serving  as  a  harbour 
for  insects  innumerable,  and  the  germs  of 
diseases  that  may  infect  other  trees.  A  very 
short  time  suffices  for  a  tree  to  get  into  a  bad 
state  by  neglect  ;  it  is  astonishing  how  quickly 
the  evil  is  done,  and  unless  very  promptly 
remedied  by  improved  treatment  the  tree  can 
never  become  a  source  of  profit.  Tho  worst 
results  are  occasioned  by  neglect  in  the  early 
stages  of  the  tree's  existence,  because  when  onco 
thoroughly  stunted  very  little  can  be  done  to 
alter  it,  and  the  best  treatment  seems  lost.  By 
far  the  most  serious  neglect  is  in  tho  want  of 
attention  to  cultivating  tho  soil  over  the  roots 
and  around  the  trees.  Tho  older  writers  gene- 
rally agreed  in  advocating  tillage  for  tho  soil 
in  orchards,  and  the  general  experience  of 
fruit  growers  is  in  favour  of  this  at  the 
present  time,  both  here  and  in  America ;  yet 
we  find  nearly  the  wholo  of  the  orchards  in 
the  counties  named  at  the  beginning  of  these 
notes,  planted  in  grass.  The  chief  arguments 
I  have  heard  in  support  of  this  system  aro  poor 
indeed,  and  one  is  in  itself  a  proof  of  tho  care- 
less methods  adopted  in  gathering  fruit.  A 
farmer  who  has  an  extensivo  orchard  of  Apples 
on  the  borders  of  Devonshire,  the  trees  in  which 
are  more  remarkable  for  their  clothing  of 
cryptogamic  plants  than  for  their  healthy 
appearance  or  crops  of  fruit,  says  the  "  Apples 
don't  get  mucked  up  with  dirt  when  knocked 
or  shook  off  the  tree  on  to  grass."  The  other 
reason  is,  that  the  grass  affords  a  useful  grazing- 
ground  for  stock.  This  has  some  force  when 
the  orchard  is  attached  to  a  cottage  or  small 
holding  whero  there  is  possibly  no  pasture  ;  but 
on  an  ordinary  farm,  with  the  usual  proportion 
of  feoding-ground,  it  is  not  worth  consideration 
in  the  face  of  tho  injury  resulting  to  the  troes. 
That  permanent  injury  docs  result  from  growing 


troes  in  grass,  unless  a  space  is  kept  clear  round 
the  stems,  has  been  repeatedly  proved,  the 
continual  competition  between  the  roots  of  the 
grass  and  those  of  the  trees  for  plant  food  and 
moisture  in  the  soil  is  greatly  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  tho  trees.  Close  cropping  with  all 
its  risks  of  root  injury  is  preferable  to  this,  as 
can  be  seen  in  almost  any  of  the  market 
gardens  around  London,  where  fruits  are  grown 
in  conjunction  with  vegetables  or  flowering 
plants. 

Attempts  have  been  made  at  times  on  the 
part  of  the  land-owners  or  tenants  to  renovate 
some  of  tho  orchards,  but  it  has  generally  been 
done  in  such  an  unsystematic  or  half-hearted 
manner  that  little  good  has  resulted.  A  few 
old  trees  have  been  felled,  the  roots  partly 
removed  from  the  soil,  and  the  young  trees 
planted  in  the  same  places.  This  in  itself  is  bad 
enough ;  but  to  complete  the  mischief,  the  trees 
have  often  been  left  unprotected  until  seriously 
barked  by  hares  or  cattle,  or  tied  so  securely 
to  stakes  that  in  a  year  or  two  the  bark  has 
been  as  effectually  "ringed"  as  if  that  opera- 
tion had  been  the  object  of  the  planter.  When 
the  results  have  been  seen  at  the  end  of  five 
or  ten  years,  it  has  been  rightly  assumed  that 
money  and  labour  had  been  thrown  away  in 
such  "  renewals,"  and  so  the  neglect  has  gone 
on  again  unchecked. 

It  is  a  serious  matter,  for  it  represents  in  the 
five  counties  alone  something  like  50,000  acres 
of    good  land  worth   an   average   rent    of    at 
least    £1    per    acre    if    well    cultivated,    and 
capable  of  being  made  to  yield  at  the  lowest 
estimate    a    total  profit    of    a    quarter    of    a 
million  sterling  to  the  occupiers,  which  under 
present   conditions   is  little  better  than  waste 
land.      Nothing    but    a    thorough    system    of 
renovation  will  ever  effect  any  permanent  good, 
and  this  will  necessitate  a  considerable  expense. 
To  restore   the    majority  of  existing  trees  to 
healthy  fruitful  condition  is  almost  impossible  ; 
the  simplest  and  most  satisfactory  way  would 
be  to  destroy  them  and  provide  for  new  planta- 
tions.     In  some  cases,  the  present  orchards  are 
in  very  unsuitable  situations,  and  new  sites  are 
desirable  ;  but  apart  from  that,  it  is  preferable 
in  every  way  where  practicable  to  select  fresh 
ground.      If  this  is  not   possible,  the  plan  I 
practise  and  rocommend,  where  a  proportion  of 
tho  trees  afford  some  fruit,  and  it  not  wished  to 
sacrifice  the  whole  at  once,  is  to  grub  up  one 
half  at  a  time,  clear  the  ground  thoroughly  of 
roots,  give  a  heavy  dressing  of  manure,  dig  or 
plough  it  in,  and  crop  with  vegetables  for  a 
year,   then    plant    with    standard    and    dwarf 
Apple-trees,  and  at  tho  end  of  five  years  serve 
the  other  half  in  the  same  way.     But  in  an 
ordinary  way,  if  the  plan  is  adopted  of  including 
dwarf  trees  on  the  Paradise  with  the  standards, 
the  whole  of  a  worthless  orchard  can  be  treated 
in  this  manner  at  once,  as  the  dwarf  trees  in  a 
short  time   will   give  tho   supplies  needed  for 
present  use. 

The  great  question  here  comes,  who  is  to 
bear  the  expense  of  the  work  ?  and  this  has 
been  the  great  obstacle  to  improvement,  and  is 
likely  to  continue  so,  unless  some  understanding 
is  effected  between  landlord  and  tenant.  Where 
land  has  depreciated  so  much  in  value,  and 
income  proportionately  decreased,  it  is  scarcely 
reasonable  to  expect  tho  owner  to  bear  it  all. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  tenants  regard  it  as  an 
improvement  to  the  property,  in  the  advan- 
tages of  which  they  may  have  only  a  tempo- 
rary share.  Perhaps  the  best  way  is  for  tho 
landlord  to  take  the  initiative,  and  endeavour  to 
make  an  agrcemont  that  shall  bo   equally  fair 
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and  satisfactory  to  both  sides.     This  has  been 
done  in  the  following  ways,  and  either  of  tho 
first  two   might  well  be   extended :    1st,    the 
landlord  finding  all  the  trees,  and  the  tenant 
undertaking    the  labour   of  land-preparation, 
planting,   and  subsequent  attention ;  2nd,  the 
tenant  providing   both   trees   and  labour,  but 
with  an  agreement  that  at  the  termination  of 
his  tenancy  he  shall  receive  compensation  based 
on  valuation  from  the  incoming  tenant  or  land- 
lord ;   and  3rd,  the  tenant  supplying  trees  and 
labour,  but  the  former  remaining  his  own  pro- 
perty, to  be  disposed  of  as  he  may  determine,  but 
the  land-owner  not  to  be  liable  for  compensation. 
The  last  is  the   least  satisfactory,  and  has  in 
some  cases  resulted  in  very  harsh  proceedings, 
for  if  a  difference   should    arise   between   the 
landlord  and  tenant,  the  latter,  unless  he  holds 
a  lease,  may   be   compelled   to    quit    without 
realising  any  return  for  his  labour  and  expense. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  careless  tenant  may  allow 
his  plantation  to  become  a  disgrace  and  danger 
to  neighbouring  orchards.     In  the  other  cases 
the  landlord  has  some  control  over  the  culti- 
vation, as  it  is  part  of  the  contract  that   the 
trees  shall  be  properly  attended  to. 

Thoughtful  men  who  are  interested  in  horti- 
cultural or  agricultural  questions  of  the  day 
cannot  but  recognise  that  with  the  enormous 
demand  for  Apples  there  is  ample  room  for 
increasing  our  own  supplies — but  these  must 
consist  of  good  fruit  only ;  and  wherever  planting 
is  undertaken,  proved  varieties  only  should  be 
selected.  The  poor  and  damaged  fruits  being 
constantly  put  on  the  markets  from  neglected 
orchards  bring  down  tho  prices,  injure  the  trade, 
and  convey  very  erroneous  ideas  of  the  returns 
to  be  realised  from  good  fruit.  A  Planter. 


New  or  Noteworthy  Plants. 

CYPRIPEDIUM  CRAWSHAW.E,  n.  sp. 
Some  time  ago,  Messrs.  J.  Charlcsworth  &  Co.,  of 
Heaton,  Bradford,  received  from  the  Shan  States  a 
few  plants  of  a  quite  new  Cypripedium,  which  after 
the  manner  peculiar  to  many  good  things,  did  not 
readily  bear  travel.  The  plant  which  I  have  seen 
somewhat  resembles  C.  Parishi  in  growth,  but  tho 
leaf  and  eizo  of  the  plant  are  more  those  of  C. 
Charlesworthii.  The  leaves  are,  however,  much  more 
fleshy  than  those  of  that  species,  and  bright  green 
above,  and  ontirely  greyish-green  beneath,  the  plant 
in  no  part  exhibiting  the  purple  markings  usually 
seen  on  C.  Charlesworthii.  The  collector's  letter  and 
a  fine  dried  flower  have  now  been  forwarded.  The 
collector  says:  "It  is  an  entirely  new  Cypripe- 
dium. The  flower-stalk  is  pale  green  and  hairy  ; 
tho  flower  is  shaped  like  Cypripedium  Charles- 
worthii, but  it  is  larger,  and  the  purple  markings  are 
entirely  absent.  In  this  the  upper  sepal  is  pure 
white,  with  a  pale  greenish  blotch  at  the  base,  and  a 
very  slight  tinge  of  the  same  colour  at  the  tip.  Tho 
petals,  lip,  and  lower  sepal  are  entirely  of  a  palo 
greenish-yellow  colour— my  natives  describe  this  as 
"  wa-pyan-byan  " — a  soft  yellow.  The  whole  flower  is 
very  glossy,  and  I  consider  it  a  much  finer  thing  than 
C.  Charlesworthii."  The  dried  flower  sent  seems  to 
bear  out  the  collector's  statement  exactly.  It  may 
roughly  be  described  as  resembling  C.  insigne  Sandenc 
in  colour,  but  with  more  of  the  form  of  C.  Charles- 
wnrtbii.  In  size,  however,  it  is  superior  to  both. 
Mr.  Charlesworth  wishes  it  to  be  dedicated  to  his 
sister.  James  O'Brien. 


Orchid  Notes  and  Gleanings, 

— ) — 

ODONTOGLOSSUM   IN8LEAYI. 
This    plant    greatly  resembjes  0.   grande    in  its1 
pseudo-bulbs   and  foliage,   the  leaves  beiDg  longer. 
The  scape  rises  from  tha  base  of  the  leaves,  and  is 


erect.  A  plant  now  in  flower,  at  the  Botanic  Gar- 
den, Edinburgh,  is  carrying  fourteen  flowers,  the 
sepals  and  petals  being  pale  yellow  in  colour,  with 
chestnut-brown  blotches  and  markings  the  lip  (if  a 
bright  yellow,  with  reddish  spots,  while  the 
column  bears  the  distinguishing  pair  of  horns  of 
reddish-chocolate  colour.  It  enjoys  a  position  at 
the  cool  end  of  the  Cattleya-house,  and,  flowering 
late  in  the  season,  is  decidedly  attractive.  Several 
varieties  of  this  species  are  in  cultivation  distinct 
from  the  type  in  their  broader  sepals  and  petals,  or  in 
their  colour,  the  best  known  of  which  is  perhaps  0. 
Insleayi  spleadens.  It  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  and  was 
first  introduced  by  Mr.  Barker  in  1839.  R.  L.  II. 

LiELIA  ALBIDA. 

This  pretty  winter-flowering  Orchid  seems  to  have 
been  flowering  with  exceptional  beauty  this  season, 
if  we  may  judge  by  the  fine  examples  sent  by  various 
correspondents.  From  Joseph  Broome,  Esq.,  of  Llan- 
dudno, comes  a  grand  inflorescence,  the  flowers  of 
which  were  unusually  large,  the  sepals  and  petals 
cream-white,  the  apex  of  the  lip  light  rose,  central 
keels  orange  colour.  From  Walter  C.  Walker,  Esq., 
Winchmore  Hill,  the  fine  L.  a.  var.  Stobartiaua,  with 
the  sepals  and  petals  tipped  with  rose-purple  ;  and 
L.  a.  var.  Walkeri,  a  still  finer  flower  in  the  same  way. 
Another  fine  form,  with  rose-tinted  sepals  and  petals, 
is  sent  by  Mr.  M.  J.  Watts  of  Clifton.  L.  albida  is  a 
very  tloriferous  plant,  and  with  r  roper  management 
it  may  be  grown  in  an  ordinary  greenhouse  or 
conservatory. 


The   Rosary. 

•      — 
CLOTH   OP   GOLD   ROSE. 

"  Wild  Rose  "  did  well,  in  a  recent  issue,  to  call 
attention  to  this  hitherto  unexplained  mystery  once 
more.  Before  the  advent  of  Rose  Murechal  Niel,  Cloth 
of  Gold  was  comparatively  common.  I  made  many 
pilgrimages  to  see  notable  specimens  in  East  Anglia, 
huge  specimens,  many  of  them  covering  gable-ends 
and  sides  of  mansions,  and  other  bare  spaces.  The 
variety  was  also  met  with  at  times  in  the  open,  as 
large  bushes.  Occasionally,  too,  it  was  allowed  to 
climb  up  the  stems  of  trees,  or  to  form  tangled 
thickets  in  warm  nooks  in  woods.  But  whether  as 
cause  and  effect,  or  by  a  mere  coincidence,  scarcely  had 
the  Mardchal  Niel  made  his  dibul  in  our  gardens, 
than  the  planting  of  Cloth  of  Gold  became  less  fre- 
quent, and  now  this  Rose  Eeems  to  be  in  danger 
of  extinction.  Certain  it  is  that  the  climate  of  this 
country  is  unchanged,  whilst  all  this  curious  and 
mysterious  change  was  taking  place,  and  our  admira- 
tion for  golden  Roses  has  not  become  less  ardent, 
but  the  one  has  paled  before  the  rising  popularity  of 
the  other.  And  the  probability  is,  that  where  the 
Cloth  of  Gold  grew  and  bloomed  in  years  long  ago 
it  would  do  equally  well  to-day. 

The  old  veteran  Cloth  of  Gold  Roses  perished  often 
through  reckless  slaughter,  as  pointed  out  by  "  Wild 
Rose,"  or  through  inadvertent  cutting-back,  severe 
pruning,  or  frost  injury.  Possibly  your  correspondent 
was  in  error  in  describing  a  Cloth  of  Gold  Rose 
with  a  stem  15  inches  in  diameter.  [Circumference 
was  intended.  Ed.]  But  a  point  should  be  made  of 
the  size  and  ago  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold  or  other  golden 
or  other  Rose,  as  showing  their  capabilities  of  with- 
standing severe  weather  for  many  years.  It  is  largely 
true  that  the  biggor,  the  older  a  Rose-tree,  and  the 
hardier,  and  also  the  more  floriferous.  Hence,  in 
many  cases,  no  sooner  was  the  veteran  Cloth  of  Gold 
cut  down,  by  design  or  accident,  than  then  its  glory 
departed,  either  by  slow  degrees  or  suddenly.  The 
concentration  of  vital  force  into  the  few  new  growths 
sent  the  Rose  shoots  off  into  fishing-rod  lcDgths, 
sappy,  and  full  of  pith,  and  these  ripening  imperfectly 
would  easily  be  injured  by  frost. 

The  stupid  practice  of  cutting  back  old  Tea  or 
Noisette  Roses  almost  to  the  ground-line  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  loss  of  many  a  venerable  plant  ; 
and  even  when  that  does  not  immediately  follow,  the 
plants  are  shorn  of  their  beauty.  On  tho  heels  of 
such  a  practice  follows  a  struggle  for  lifo,  rather  than 
a  revival  of  health  ;  and  the  younger  and  smaller 
shoots  being  more  tender  than  the  ancient  stems  that 


were  cut  away,  hence  a  general  decline  in  vigour  sets 
in.  This  useless  destruction  of  the  aged  Roses  left 
the  more  tender  parts  of  tho  plants  several  feet 
nearer  to  the  ground,  thus  probably  reducing  them  to 
more  degrees  of  cold  than  prevails  10  to  20  feet 
higher.  Hence,  after  severe  pruning,  natural  or 
artificial,  it  takes  some  of  the  tenderer  Roses  years  to 
regain  their  normal  degree  of  hardiness.  This  fact 
is  evident  by  the  losses  among  Marechal  Niel  as  well 
as  Cloth  of  Gold  and  other  Roses.  The  effect,  too, 
of  altitude  on  the  hardiness  of  Roses  has  not  receive' 
the  attention  it  deserves,  for  thousands  of  plants  of 
Marechal  Niel  have  been  killed  to  the  ground  line  ; 
while  tall  standards,  and  those  worked  high  on  Dog- 
roses,  The  Glory,  Banksian,  or  climbing  Rose3  on  high 
walls  or  up  trees,  have  escaped  unhurt.  D.  T.  F. 


SEDUM   SEMPEKVIVUM. 

This  new  introduction  from  Asia  Minor,  found  by 
Mr.  Siehe  of  Mersina,  is  a  pretty  Sempervivum-like 
Sedum  possessing  cochineal  red  flowers,  which  are 
produced  in  great  abundance,  see  fig.  7,  p.  10,  which 
shows  the  plant  of  its  natural  size.  It  is  a  plant 
well  adapted  for  carpet-bedding,  and  everyone  who 
has  seen  it  is  surprised  at  the  beauty  of  tho  plant. 
U.  Dammei:  [This  can  hardly  be  called  new.  It  is 
described  at  length  by  the  Editor  in  our  volume  for 
December  14,  187S,  p.  750.] 


NOVELTIES     OF     1897. 

(Continued  from  p.  2.) 

Messrs.  F.  Sajtder  &  Co.,  St.  Albans,  out 
of  their  importations  have  flowered  Eriopsis 
Helenru,  a  pretty  species  with  yellow  and  purple 
flowers;  Luddemannia  Sanderiana,  a  very 
distinct  novelty ;  Maxillaria  clogantula,  yellow 
and  purple ;  M.  dichroma ;  the  singular 
looking  Lycaste  Mooreana,  and  the  flue  L. 
Skinnori  pulcherrima,  and  L.  S.  rubella; 
also  Loptotes  nana,  the  singular  white  Dondro- 
bium  Gratrixianum,  and  the  floriferous  D. 
Bancroftianum,  said  by  some  to  be  a  form  of 
D.  speciosum,  but  quite  a  slender  plant.  Of 
fine  varieties  of  showy  species,  Messrs.  Sander 
flowered  Cattleya  Mendeli  fimbriata,  C.  Shro- 
deras  "  Queen  Empiess,"  0.  Mossia)  "  Empress 
of  India,"  and  C.  M.  rubens.  Of  their  hybrids, 
the  best  are  Cattleya  x  Dominiana  '•  Empress," 
and  L.-C.  x  "  Our  Queen,"  shown  at  tho  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  on  June  15;  and  among 
their  introductions  to  the  Cypripediums  are 
C.  x  Mrs.  D.  Solomon  (Lathamianum.  aureum  x 
Spicerianum) ;  0.  x  Mrs.  E.  Uihlein  (villosum 
aureum  X  Leeauum  giganteum) ;  C.  x  conco- 
villosum,  C.  x  Oakes  Amos  (Rothschildianum 
x  ciliolare),  C.  x  Clement  Moore  (Dauthieri 
x  Leeanum),  C.  x  Rodolfiana  (Harrisianum 
x  insigne  Sandera)),  and  a  number  of  others. 
Also  in  Messrs.  Sander's  list  for  the  year  are 
La?lio-Cattleya  x  "Fire  Queen,"  Odonto- 
glossum  grande  var.  Pittianum,  Phaio-Calanthe 
x  Brandtia?,  Sobralia  Holfordi,  Ladio-Cattleya 
x  amccna,  Gongora  Sanderiana,  Zygopetalum 
venustum,  Warrea  grandillora,  &e. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Clapton,  have  been 
specially  fortunate  in  flowering  good  novelties 
during  the  past  yoar,  the  bost  of  theirs  being 
Odontoglossum  X  excellens  Lowim,  and  O. 
crispum  "  Queen  Victoria,"  two  grand  varieties. 
Cattloya  Mossia*,  "  In  Memoriam  Richard  Our- 
now,"  perhaps  tho  largest  and  best  C.  Mossia! 
of  tho  year ;  0.  Hardyana,  Low's  variety,  very 
richly  coloured;  Cypripedium  x  Mrs.  E.  V. 
Low,  a  chaste  novelty;  Lselia  pumila,  Low's 
variety,  lavonder-blue  tintod ;  and  Calanthe 
Veitchi  alba. 

Messrs.  W.  L.  Lewis  &  Co.,  Southgato,  have 
made  a  specially  good  mark  this  year  through 
tho  number  of  grand  varieties  which 
have  flowered  out   of  their   superb  strain  of 
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Ltolia  pumila,  stands  of  which,  with  distin- 
guished fine  varieties,  having  heen  shown  by 
them  on  several  occasions.  The  hest  large 
coloured  varieties  are  their  L.  pumila  magni- 
fica  and  the  L.  p.  suporba,  shown  by  E.  W. 
Eickards,  Esq.,  of  Usk,  at  the  last 
meeting  of  tho  Eoyal  Horticultural  Society  ; 
the  most  remarkable  was  the  blue-tinted  L.  p. 
Gatton  Park  variety,  for  which  Jeremiah 
Colmau,  Esq.,  secured  a  First-class  Certificate  ; 
and  some  pretty  white,  or  nearly  white,  forms 


being  of  a  yellow  instead  of  a  greenish  hue ; 
and  Cattleya  labiata  Emperor,  a  gigantic  and 
finely-coloured  variety.  Of  his  hybrids  L:olio- 
Cattleya  x  Cypheri  (purpurata  x  Forbesii)  is  his 
prettiest  novelty  of  tho  year.  Mr.  Jas.  Douglas, 
of  Great  Bookham,  at  the  mooting  of  tho  Eoyal 
Horticultural  Society,  December  14,  showed 
tho  pale  yellow  Lailia  x  Briseis  (harpophylla  x 
purpurata). 

Mr.  Thos.  Eochford,  of  Turnford  nall  Nur- 
series, from  whose  groat  stores  of  Orchids  grown 
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have  also  appeared.  Messrs.  Lewis  &  Co.  are 
credited  with  tho  delicately-tinted  Cattleya 
Mendeli  Madonna,  and  the  pure  white  petalled 
C.  labiata  Lewisii.  Mr.  James  Cypher,  of 
Cheltenham,  famed  for  the  high  culturo  of  his 
plants,  received  recognition  at  the  Manchester 
Great  Show  for  Lrclia  purpurata  Thompsoni, 
L.  p.  Schofioldiana,  and  Cattleya  Mendeli 
grandiflora,  all  fine  examples  of  favourite 
species  ;  and  at  the  November  Show  for  Cypri- 
pedium  insigno,  var.  Dorothy,  a  fine  yellow 
form;  C.  x  Leeanum  aureum,  var.  gigantoum, 
differing  only  from  the  original  gigantoum  in 


for  market  purposes  many  fine  things  may  be 
expected,  flowered  the  charming  Vanda  ctorulea 
Eochfordiana,  a  pure  white  variety,  with  pale 
pink  labellum  ;  tho  first  wholly  white  Dendro- 
bium  nobile,  D.  n.  virginale,  and  some  good 
white  and  blush-white  varieties  of  Lrolia  pumila. 
Of  other  good  things  certificated  and  shown, 
mention  must  be  made  of  Ladia  x  Lucy  In- 
gram (purpurata  x  Perrini),  and  Lrolio-Cat- 
tleya  x  Venus  (L.-C.  x  ologans  x  C.  Perci- 
valiaua),  raised  by  Mr.  C.  L.  N.  Ingram; 
the  fine  Lrolio- Cattleya  x  Lady  Wigan,  of 
Messrs.    J,     Charlesworth     &    Co.  ;     Tricho- 


pilia  brevis,  shown  by  Sir  Fredorick  Wigan; 
Cypripedium  x  Lilian  Greenwood,  and  the 
C.  x  bellatulo-vexillarium  of  Mrs.  Briggs- 
Bury ;  0.  x  Leeanum  magnificum  of  Mr.  G. 
Shorland  Ball ;  C.  x  callo  -  Eothschildianum, 
of  J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq. ;  Ladia  pumila, 
Gatton  Park  variety,  of  Jeremiah  Colman,  Esq. ; 
and  L.  p.  superba,  of  E.  W.  Eichards,  Esq. ; 
Ltolia  x  Hippolyta,  Dulcoto  var.,  andZygopeta- 
lum  Jorisianum,  of  Walter  Cobb,  Esq.  ;  Den- 
drobium  nobile,  Hutchinson's  var.,  of  General 
Hutchinson;  Odontoglossum  Pescatorei,  Sli- 
gachan  var.,  of  J.  Wilson  Potter,  Esq.  ;  O.x 
excellens  "  Eichard  Ashworth,"  O.xAnder- 
sonianum,  Danehurst  var. ;  the  singular  natural 
hybrid  Vanda  x  Moorei,  of  Mr.  Moore,  of  Brad- 
ford ;  and,  among  other  fine  varieties,  the 
Odontoglossum  crispum  aureo-marginatum,  of 
Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  &  Son. 

Continental  Novelties  have  been  fairly  repre- 
sented by  fine  exhibits  of  Messrs.  Linden  of 
Brussels  at  the  Eoyal  Horticultural  Society.  Of 
these  the  phenomenal  Odontoglossums,  for  which 
the  firm  is  noted,  gave  the  wonderful  0.  crispum 
Luciani,  said  to  have  been  sold  for  12,000  francs 
( £480),  the  highest  price  ever  fetched  by  an  Odon- 
toglossum; 0.  crispum  Kegeljani,  and  0.  c.  Ami 
Charles,  both  very  fine ;  and  0.  Pescatorei 
Imperati,  richly  spotted  with  purple.  Then- 
grand  strain  of  Cattleya  Triansei  has  yielded 
many  fine  novelties,  of  which  the  two  finest  are 
C.  T.  Imperator  and  0.  T.  eximia,  though  those 
named  Lindenise,  illustris,  dilecta,  princeps, 
and  Miss  Linden,  are  likewise  grand  flowers. 
Their  Vanda  x  amcona  is  a  pretty  natural  hybrid 
of  V.  crerulea;  Cattleya  Mossiro,  Queen 
Empress,  and  C.  M.Moortebeekiensis.two  splen- 
did things ;  and  Cypripedium  x  Lebaudy- 
anum,  and  C.  x  Beekmanii,  two  fine  acqui- 
sitions. 

M.  Chas.  Maron,  Orchid-grower  to  M.  Four- 
nier  of  Marseilles,  a  great  raiser  of  hybrids, 
announces  among  others,  Cattleya  x  Astrea 
(Skinneri  x  Loddigesii),  C.  x  Fernand  Denis 
(Acklandiro  x  Warscewiczii),  C.  x  Feutillati 
(Leopoldi  x  superba),  C.  x  Breauteana  (Loddi- 
gesii x  superba),  C.  x  Gaudi  (Leopoldi  x 
Loddigesii),  C.  X  dubia,  of  doubtful  paren- 
age ;  and  several  new  forms  of  Ladio-Cattleya 
X  Canhamiana  and  L.-C.  x  callistoglossa, 
obtained  by  selection  of  the  parents  used. 

M.  A.  Peeters,  St.  Gilles,  Brussels,  flowered 
many  good  things,  among  the  best  being  the 
Odontoglossum  crispum  Peetersii,  a  handsomely 
blotched  variety ;  O.  c.  Mrs.  Peeters,  a  charm- 
ing novelty,  with  distinct  red-brown  blotches 
and  pretty  flush  of  rose;  Miltonia  vexillaria 
Hyeana,  and  M.  v.  virginalis,  all  shown  at  the 
last  Temple  Show. 

New  or  rare  Orchids  illustrated  in  the  Gar- 
deners' Chronicle  in  1897  are  :— 

Bulbophyllum  Ericssoni,  January  23,  p.  61. 

Bulbophyllum  Medusas,  January  9,  p.  2."'. 

Cattleya  x  Empress  Frederick  var.  Leonata, 
December  18,  p.  429. 

Cattleya  Mossise  Queen-Empress,  June  12,  p.  379. 

Cattleya  Mossix  Rappartiana,  July  10,  Supplement. 

Cattleya  Schofieldiana  gigantea,  October  !>,  Supple- 
ment. 

Cattleya  Warscewiczii  "  Mrs.  E.  Ashworth,"  Sep- 
tember 4,  p.  163. 

Coryanthes  Fieldingi,  July  17,  pp.  31,  33,  39. 

Cypripedium  x  Chapmanni  magnificum,  June  5, 
p.  365. 

Cypripedium  Lawrenceanum  Hyeanum  (Cookson's 
variety),  January  16,  p.  37. 

Dendrobium  x  Kenneth,  February  27,  p.  135. 

Dendrobium  Victoria  Regina,  August  21,  p.  121, 

Epi-cattleya  x  Matutina,  April  10,  p.  233. 

Epi-ladia  x  radioo-purpurata,  August  7,  p.  83, 
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Granimatopbyllum  speciosum    August  2S,  p.  145. 
147. 

Lrclia    pumila   alba  "   E.    Ashworth,"  January  2. 
p.  11. 

Lttlia  pumila,    Gatton  Park   variety,  October   16, 
p.  262. 

La'lio-Cattleya  x  Deeia  alba,  February  20,  p.  121. 

Lrrlio-Cattleya  x  Olive,  December  IS,  p.  427. 

Ltelio-Cattleya  X   Rosalind,  January  2,  p.  3. 

Lycaste  Denningiaua,  October  2,  p.  231. 

llaxillaria  elegautula,  December  11,  p.  420. 

Odontoglossum  crispum  "  Queen  Victoria,"  June  1 2, 
p.  379. 

Odontoglossum  crispum  Lindeni,  April  24,  p.  260. 

Odontoglossum  crispum  Luciani,  April  2-4,  p.  268. 

Trevoria  Chloris,  Lehm.,  May  29,  Supplement. 

Vanda  x  amoena,  October  2,  p.  239. 

VandaxMiss  Joaquin).  June  26,  p.  425. 
(To  be  continued.) 


Market  Gardening. 

WHERE  AND  HOW  TO  START  A  MARKET- 
GARDEN. 
The  market  -  garden  industry  bas  attained  to 
enormous  dimensions  and  importance  during  tbe 
last  ten  or  twelve  years.  This  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at,  seeing  that  tbe  cultural  skill,  energy,  and  business 
of  tbe  market-gardener  are  exclusively  directed  to 
tbe  task  of  growing  produce  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
meet  the  growing  demand  of  the  ever-increasing 
millions  living  in  our  cities  and  towns  for  wholesome 
food  in  the  way  of  choice  and  ordinary  vegetables, 
both  in  and  out  of  season.  Indeed,  so  largely  has 
the  demand  been  annually  increasing  in  this  direction, 
that  the  area  of  land  under  vegetables,  such  as  Aspa- 
ragus, French  and  Runner  Beans,  Beetroot,  Brussels 
Sprouts,  Cabbages,  Celery,  Cauliflowers,  Cucumbers 
and  Tomatns,  Lettuces,  Peas,  Rhubarb,  Seakale, 
Spinach,  and  other  things,  including  fruit  and  popular 
flowers,  exceeds  100,000  acres.  As  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  readers  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
consist  of  the  market  -  garden  fraternity,  who, 
like  horticulturists  generally,  refer  to  its  pages 
weekly  for  practical  and  helpful  information, 
and  seeing  that  the  ranks  of  market-gardeners  are 
recruited  from  the  rank  and  file  of  gardeners,  it  will 
not  be  out  of  place  here  to  insert  a  few  general 
remarks  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  be  about 
to  commence  business  as  market-gardeners. 

The  following  are  points  that  should  be  carefully 
considered  before  the  field  of  one's  operations  is  fixed 
upon,  and  a  considerable  sum  of  money  risked — per- 
haps a  life's  savings  in  the  venture  :— 1,  proximity  of 
the  spot  to  a  railway-station,  and  towns  in  which  the 
productions  raised  can  be  sold  ;  2,  texture,  depth, 
and  fertility  of  soil  ;  3,  water-supply  ;  4,  situation 
and  aspect  of  the  land  as  regards  exposure  to  the 
south  and  west,  and  protection  from  the  north  and 
eaBt  winds,  and  rvenness  of  surface  of  such  portions 
upon  which  it  may  be  the  gardener's  intention  to 
erect  span-roofed  glasshouses,  and  which  should  run 
north  and  south.  Should  the  ground  rise  two  or 
three  feet  in  100  or  150  feet  in  this  direction,  it 
does  not  matter  in  the  least  bo  long  as  it  is  level,  or 
nearly  so  in  the  opposite  direction — otherwise,  heavy 
expenses  will  have  to  be  incurred  in  removing  and 
levelling  soil.  Particular  attention  for  such  site 
should  be  paid  to  the  underground  water-level  ; 
inattention  to  this  poiut  may  result  in  the  sub- 
mergence of  the  floors,  stokeholes,  &c,  at  any  time. 
(6)  The  adaptability  of  those  about  to  embark  in  the 
business  of  a  market-gardener  for  the  work  ;  and  (7) 
bearing  in  mind  in  selecting  a  favourable  spot  in 
which  to  commence,  that  the  nearer  the  scene  of  the 
market-gardener's  operations  is  to  the  outer  circle  of 
the  smoke-laden  atmosphere  of  large  and  populous 
towns  the  lees  money  will  be  swallowed  up  by  the 
carriage  of  goods.  In  support  of  the  assertion  that 
market  gardening  is  a  paving  industry,  we  need  only 
refer  to  the  fact  that  land  in  the  vicinity  of  large  and 
populous  towns  is  always  devoted  to  raising  crops  of 
vegetables,  thus  proving  conclusively  that  the  land  is 
considered  much  too  valuable  by  the  owners  to   be 


croppe  I  with  cereals  or  roots.  Moreover,  there  U 
abundance  of  evidence  of  the  truth  of  tho  old  law 
"Small  beginnings  often  grow  into  big  endings,"  as 
many  of  the  larger  market-gardeners  of  the  present 
day  began  in  a  small  way  with,  in  some  cases,  only 
their  own  pair  of  hands  to  do  the  work,  and  by  well- 
applied  skill,  industry,  aud  perseverance,  and  sound 
judgment  in  considering  the  requirements  of  their 
local  public,  aud  the  public  demands  generally,  have 
gradually,  and,  in  some  cases  rapidly,  succeeded 
in  building  up  and  extending  their  respective 
businesses  to  large  dimensions — a  circumstance 
which  goes  to  show  what  may  be  accomplished  with 
a  moderate  amount  of  capital,  and  well-directed  skill, 
industry,  and  energy. 

Those  who  intend  entering  upon  the  business  of 
a  market-gardener  should  select  land  close  to  the 
outskirts  of  a  large  business  town  in  which  there 
are  but  few  market-gardens  established.  In  tho 
matter  of  glasshouses,  low,  narrow,  span-roofed  ones 
with  sunken  paths  are  to  be  preferred,  and  these 
should  be  efficiently  heated  with  hot-water  pipes 
for  forcing  Asparagus,  Seakale,  Chicory,  French 
Beans,  Rhubarb,  Radishes,  Cucumbers,  Tomatos, 
as  well  as  foliage  and  flowering  plants,  including 
Hyacinths,  Narcissus,  BDd  other  bulbous  plants 
These,  when  well  grown  and  sent  to  market  at  the 
right  time,  realise  remunerative  prices.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  sum  total  thus  turned  over,  the  cost  of 
production,  such  as  the  cost  of  coal  and  coke  deli- 
vered, and  the  securing  of  a  good  supply  of  water, 
must  not  be  overlooked  when  selecting  land. 

Before  proceeding  to  erect  glasshouses,  their 
number  and  character,  and  the  purposes  they  will 
serve,  must  be  well  thought  over,  and  a  plan  of  the 
ground  and  the  iutended  glasshouses  should  be  pre- 
pared, this  plan  being  adhered  to,  even  should  all  the 
houses  not  be  erected  at  one  time.  If  two  or  more 
houses  be  required  for  early,  mid-season,  or  late 
Grapes,  for  Melons,  Cucumbers,  Peaches,  Tomatos, 
or  any  other  plant  requiring  the  same  temperature, 
the  only  walls  that  need  be  built,  whether  five  or  100, 
are  the  two  out«ide  ones,  in  addition  to  the  end. 
walls.  Brick  piers,  of  9  inches  square,  built  on  con- 
crete footings,  at  about  7  feet  apart,  for  supporting 
planks  of  pitch  pine,  on  which  the  wall  or  gutter- 
plates  for  supporting  the  rafters  are  nailed,  will  afford 
completo  stability  to  the  block  of  houses  thus  built. 
The  wood  employed  in  the  construction  of  such 
glasshouses  should  consist  of  best  well-seasoned  yellow 
deal,  excepting  the  valley-plates,  which,  as  already 
stated,  should  be  pitch  pine,  this  being  12  inches  by 
1J  inch,  and  tarred  on  both  sides.  The  other  items 
ot  wood  necessary  to  the  erection  of  houses  of  the 
description  mentioned  above,  are  as  follows  : — Wall 
and  end-plates,  3  inches  by  4  inches ;  end-rafters, 
3  inches  by  4  inches  ;  bars  or  intermediate  rafters, 
1 J  inch  by  3  inches ;  end  and  division-bars,  1.}  inch  by 
3  inches  ;  ridge,  l^inch  by  6  inches;  capping,  1  inch 
by  4  inches  ;  drip,  1  inch  by  3  inches ;  door-frames 
3  inches  by  4  inches,  with  oaken  cills  of  the  same 
size ;  doors,  6  feet  6  inches  by  2  feet  8  inches,  the 
doors  being  either  all  wood,  or  they  may  be  made 
of  one  half  glass  ;  and  if  purlines  are  deemed  neces- 
sary, they  should  be  2J  inches  by  Z\  inches, 
bevelled,  the  vertical  supports  being  2  inches  by 
3  inches.  If  the  brickwork  (walls)  are  from  2i  feet 
to  3  feet  high  from  the  ground-line  of  house,  and  the 
latter  is  12  feet  wide,  8-feet  rafters  will  afford  ample 
space  and  angle  for  Cucumbers  and  Melons.  For 
Grapes,  Peaches,  Tomatos,  and  Figs,  houses  25  feet 
wide,  with  14-feetor  15-feet  rafters,  will  be  suitable 
in  every  way.  Purlines  should  be  used  in  this  class  of 
house,  and  iron  side-ties  should  be  employed  in  all 
the  houses.  These,  consisting  of  \  inch  by  1  inch 
bar  iron,  and  about  4  feet  long  between  the  two 
cranks,  should  be  secured  to  the  wall  -  plate 
with  coach-bolts  at  intervals  of  about  15  feet,  the 
bottom-end  being  let  into  the  border  in  holes 
sufficiently  deep  to  take  a  good-sized  bucket  of 
concrete,  consisting  of  two  of  finelj -broken  bricks 
to  one  of  cement  in  each.  The  necessary  number  of 
roof  ventilators  should  be  worked  throughout  with 
Harris's  or  similar  gear ;  the  woodwork  should 
receive  two  coats  of  paint  before  being  fixed,  and 


one  more  afterwards.  The  glazing  may  be  done 
with  glass  21  oz.  to  the  foot,  this  being  bedded  iu 
the  best  white-lead  putty,  and  sprigged  on  the  top, 
putting  four  brass  spriggs  to  each  square  of  glass. 
Of  course,  the  several  glasB  structures  should  be 
efficiently  heated  with  hot-water,  using  4-inch  pipes 
for  the  purpose.  Headers  who  may  contemplate 
going  iir  at  once  for  market-gardening  on  the  lines  I 
have  set  forth,  should  lose  no  time  in  placing  their 
orders  in  the  hands  of  a  builder  having  a  f,'ood  repu- 
tation for  erecting  glasshouses  of  the  kind  indicated, 
who  would  probably  be  in  a  position  to  erect  from 
half-a-dozen  to  fifty  houses  of  the  dimensions  given 
above,  and  200  feet  long  each,  within  a  month  or 
six  weeks  from  the  time  of  receiving  the  order  ;  the 
hot-water  engineers  following  closely  on  the  heels  of 
tho  painters  and  glaziers.  //.  W.  Ward,  Eayleigh. 

Market  Chrysanthemums. 

The  season  just  past  has  been  far  from  a  happy  one 
for  Chrysanthemum  growers.  Although  the  quality 
of  bloom  has  perhaps  never  been  higher,  prices  have 
never  been  so  low,  and  that  the  mild  weather  has 
been  largely  responsible  for  this  is  amply  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  salesmen  in  even  some  of  the  most 
northern  centres  have  declined  to  receive  supplies  on 
the  ground  that  such  a  quantity  of  "  outdoor  stuff'' 
was  coming  in.  Indeed,  the  mere  fact  that  whilst  but 
indifferent  blooms  last  year  fetched  4s.  6d.  to  6s.  per 
dozen  bunches,  specimen  blooms  have  this  autumn 
frequently  realised  only  one  half  those  prices,  is 
sufficient  to  prove  that  it  is  not  growers  who  havo 
been  wholly  at  fault. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  lessons  to  be  learned  from 
this  season's  disappointments,  which  Chrysanthemum 
growers  should  take  seriously  to  heart  before  pre- 
paring for  their  next  campaign,  and  of  these  perhaps 
the  most  important  is  that,  if  the  mild  season  has 
been  the  main  factor  in  recent  disastrous  results,  the 
extensive — and  apparently  still  extending  —  produc- 
tion of  early  varieties  has  had  much  to  do  with  bad 
prices.  Those  growers — and,  unfortunately,  they  are 
in  the  majority — who  pinned  their  faith  on  such  sorts 
as  Selborne  and  Source  d'Or,  probably,  as  offering  a 
crop  which  could  be  got  in  without  the  use  of  fire- 
heat,  have  been  the  greatest  sufferers  from  the 
general  glut  in  the  markets.  As  a  proof  of  this,  one 
has  only  to  remember  that  whilst  fine  Selbornes  were 
sold  with  difficulty  at  a  few  pence  per  do/en  blooms, 
and  smaller  ones  were  practically  unsaleable  at  any 
price,  late  November  and  December  whites  of  not 
nearly  such  good  quality,  in  some  instances  sold 
readily  at  treble  the  price  just  indicated.  The 
"average  grower"  of  Chrysanthemums,  as  of  every- 
thing else  for  market,  is  he  who  clings  to  old 
systems,  and  it  cannot  be  expected  that  he  will  alter 
his  methods  entirely  even  after  the  sharp  teaching  of 
this  season.  Still,  it  is  obvious  that  it  is  the  up-to-date 
grower  who  spreads  his  supplies  over  all  the  period 
available  who  has  reaped  the  most  satisfactory  reward 
for  his  labours.  It  may  be  argued  that  the  more 
growers  produced  later  blooms,  the  lower  the  price 
would  be  ;  but  what  we  want  to  guard  against  is  a 
universal  output  of  a  thing  at  a  given  time,  and  a 
glut  later  in  the  season  can  never  be  so  keenly  felt  as 
it  is  in  October,  when  the  weather  is  usually  fairly  mild, 
because  prices  could  not,  at  any  rate,  be  influenced 
by  any  heavy  arrivals  of  outdoor  blooms,  other  blooms 
as  well  as  those  of  Chrysanthemums,  be  it  remem- 
bered, helping  the  competition  when  the  early- 
flowering  varieties  are  placed  on  the  market. 

Again,  if  the  average  grower  of  the  Chrysanthemum 
suffers,  and  makes  others  suffer,  by  his  extravagant 
output  of  early  varieties,  he  sins  also  in  the  monotony 
of  the  varieties  chosen.  Going  the  round  of  the 
florists'  shops  in  October,  what  do  we  find  in  every 
one?  Nothing  whatever  but  one  dull  routine  of  Selborno 
and  Source  d'Or,  with  here  and  there  perhaps  La 
Triomphante.  That  every  grower  turns  out  the 
same  stuff,  and  that  every  shopkeeper  but  repeats 
his  neighbour's  display,  is  astonishing  in  itself  ;  but 
it  is  the  more  amazing  when  proofs  are  not  wanting 
that  the  public  is  heartily  sick  of  the  system.  It  is 
part  of  this  class  of  growers'  method  to  hold  his  hand 
after  his  heavy  output  of  these  two  varieties  for  a 
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necessarily  smaller  output  of  "  Christmas  Btuff ;  "  but 
here  again  we  find  the  oarno  monotony,  only  now, 
instead  of  the  sameness  of  white  and  bronze,  it  is 
the  sameness  of  white  and  yellow — Lady  Lawrence, 
L.  Canning,  and  W.  H.  Lincoln. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  Selborne  is  the  best 
white  at  its  own  particular  season,  and  Canniug  is 
equally  indispensable,  not  because  it  is  very  good, 
but  because  there  is  nothing  to  replace  it  at  all.  The 
industry  of  raisers  of  Dew  kinds  is  so  devoted  to  tho 
introduction  of  those  which  will  bring  them  fame  at 
the  November  shows,  that  the  needs  of  the  grower  for 
the  Christmas  and  New  Year's  markets  have  been 
practically  overlooked,  and  there  still  awaits  plenty 
of  money  for  the  man  who  can  introduce  a  really 
reliable  late  white — one  more  certain  than  Princess 
Victoria,  which  often  comes  a  washy  pink  or  dirty 
yellow,  of  better  build  than  Canning,  and  dwarfer 
than  Lady  Lawrence.  But  for  variety  in  coloured 
sort^,  either  early  or  late,  we  are  not  so  handicapped. 


financial  result  to  that  from  growing  Source  d'Or  and 
Lincoln. 

The  newer  varieties  of  any  market  stuff  are  often 
objected  to  on  the  ground  that  their  initial  cost  is 
too  great.  The  grower  reflects  that  he  ha?  plenty  of 
his  own  cuttings  of  Selborne,  Canning,  Source  d'Or, 
and  Lincoln ;  that  the  blooms  "  fetch  something," 
and  he  asks  why  should  he  go  to  the  expense  of 
buying  fresh  stock  ?  It  is  a  Bliort-sighted  policy. 
Take  Source  d'Or,  for  instance  :  to  realise  a  really 
good  price,  a  plant  of  this  variety  could  not  carry 
more  than  six  or  eight  blooms  ;  it  requires  a  lot  of 
feeding  even  to  obtain  these  of  requisite  quality,  and 
throughout  its  season  of  growth  it  wants  continual 
tying.  Now,  compare  this  with  one  of  the  newer 
sorts  just  named.  This  will  perfect  twelve  to 
eighteen  blooms,  each  of  which  will  sell  for  much 
moro  than  the  best  bloom  of  Source  d'Or ;  it  requires 
next  tr>  no  feeding,  and  a  couple  of  ties  keep  its  stiff, 
dwarf  stems  up  until  it  is  ready  for  housing.     It  is 


of  large  lanceolate  bright-green  fronds,  which  are 
sometimes  4  feet  or  more  long,  and  a  foot  wide. 
According  to  J.  Smith  (Fernt,  British  and  Fore ir/n), 
it  sometimes  grows  even  larger  than  this,  a  corre- 
spondent in  Penang  having  told  him  of  two  fine 
specimens,  each  with  from  forty  to  fifty  perfect  leaves-, 
the  average  length  of  which  was  6  feet,  and  from  12 
to  14  inches  wide,  and  looking  in  the  distance  not 
unlike  American  Aloes. 

The  species  is  widely  distributed  in  tho  Old  World 
tropics,  and  several  varieties  of  it  are  knowD,  all, 
however,  with  entire  fronds.  A  new  variety,  remark- 
able for  the  division  of  the  upper  part  of  the  fronds 
into  numerous  lobes,  some  of  them  a  foot  long  and 
lobed  again,  his  lately  been  added  to  the  Kew 
collection  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  F.  SI.  Bailey, 
F.L.S.,  Colonial  Botanist,  Brisbane,  who  commu- 
nicated the  following  information,  together  with 
the  photograph  which  is  here  reproduced  (Sg.  8), 
to   the    Director   at   Kew:— "While    at   the   north 
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Hero  amoDg  the  newer  sorts  we  shall  find  as  many 
shades  and  shapes,  even  of  the  favourite  bronze  and 
yellow,  as  will  satisfy  the  most  ardent  seeker  for 
change.  No  grower  could  be  expected  to  grow  new 
sorts  because  they  are  new  ;  there  are  plentj'  of  sorts 
which  wiso  men  have  "  let  others  try,"  aud  of  these 
one  can  easily  name  a  few  which,  in  American 
parlance,  have  "come  to  stay."  For  example,  there 
is  a  magnificent  variety  of  M.  Calvat's  recent  intro- 
duction which  unfortunately  bears  the  name  of  an 
old  unsatisfactory  sort,  Boulo  d'Or.  This  is  catalogued 
as  "  rather  early  ;  "  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  its  grand 
incurving  blooms  can  be  had  good  at  Christmas. 
They  have  been  very  fiue  this  Christmas.  This 
variety  may  be  cited  as  what  a  really  good  market 
plant  should  be ;  it  has  good  blooms,  it  resists 
mildew,  and  its  strong  stiff  stems  require  little  tying. 
Then  thero  are  La  Moucherotte,  good  till  February  ; 
Le  Rhone,  Australian  Gold,  Modestum,  New  Phoebus, 
Sunstone,  Lady  Hanham,  and  many  others.  But  two 
or  three  of  these  sorts  only  would  soon  show  a  different 


unlikely  that  Chrysanthemum  blooms,  however  well 
finished,  will  ever  fetch  the  high  prices  they  used  to 
do  :  therefore,  it  behoves  growers  to  produce  them  at 
the  lowest  possible  expense,  and  a  way  is  certainly 
open  to  do  this  by  studiously  selecting  the  newer 
sorts,  which,  naturally  large-flowered,  and  dwarf,  and 
sturdy,  quickly  save  twenty  times  any  extra  cost  in- 
curred in  the  purchase  of  fre;-h  stock  by  tho  saving 
of  labour  in  tying  and  feeding,  not  to  meutiou  the 
advantage  of  better  blooms  at  the  end  of  the  grower's 
t>n  months'  toil  and  anxiety.  A.  C.  Junes,  Thornhill, 
Billernc,  near  Southampton. 


CRESTED      BIRD'S-NEST      FERN 

(A.SPLENIUM  NIDUS  VAR.   SIULTtLOBATUM, 

F.  M.  Bailey). 

Typical  A.  nidus  is  a  well-known  Fern  in  gardens, 

large  specimens  of  it  being  not  uncommon.     It  forma 

a  dense  mass  of  moss-like  rootB.   and  ultimately  a 

short,  thick  stem  supporting  a  vase-ljke  arrangement 


recently,  I  found  that  Mr.  C.  J.  Nugent,  who  has 
collected  many  plaut  specimens  for  me,  had  brought 
from  the  top  of  the  Trinity  Bay  Range  a  very 
beautiful  and  remarkable  specimen  of  Asplenium 
nidus.  This  I  arranged  with  him  for,  and  have  much 
pleasure  in  forwarding  it  to  you  in  a  Wardian-case. 
....  I  have  an  idea  that  sporos  taken  from  tho 
rnultilobed  fronds  might  have  a  tendency  to  form 
similar  plants  to  the  parent,  for  the  spores  of  Ferns, 
being  asexual,  in  some  respects  approach  to  gemma)  or 
bulbils,  and  they  may  reproduce  plants  similar  to 
those  from  which  they  were  taken.  I  will  call  this 
variety  multilobatum." 

Spore3  have  already  been  sown  at  Kew ;  and  as 
spores  of  the  type  vegetato  readily,  a  batch  of  young 
plants  having  recently  been  raised,  we  shall  probably 
soon  have  a  big  stock  of  the  new  variety,  which  is  in 
many  ways  a  most  remarkable  Fern. 

A.  nidus  is  one  of  the  few  Ferns  that  have  been 
figured  in  the  Botanical  Magazine  (see  t.  3101,  1831). 
It  is  theie  ctesoribed  «  *  pajasite  on  the  trunks  of. 
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trees.  The  mode  of  growth  of  this  plant,  its  fronds 
forming  a  circle,  hollow  in  the  middle,  would  alone 
justify  the  specific  name  given  by  Linnjeus ;  but  it 
seems  to  have  arisen  from  another  circumstance. 
"  The  root,"  he  says,  "  fixes  itself  upon  the  lofty 
trees,  whence  the  leaves  rise  erect,  and  arrange  them- 
selves in  a  circle,  like  an  umbel,  in  the  hollow  centre 
of  which  the  birds  are  frequently  accustomed  to 
build  their  nests."  Mr.  Hart,  Superintendent  of  the 
Botanical  Department,  Trinidad,  has  lately  sent  to 
Kew  a  photograph  of  the  variety  known  as  muste- 
folium,  in  which  the  plant  is  shown  to  be  about 
9  feet  in  diameter,  aud  to  have  about  fifty  fronds, 
each  6  feet  by  1  foot.  Mr.  Hart  says  it  has  stood  in 
the  same  position  in  the  same  tub  for  over  eleven 
years.  W.  W. 


Plant  Notes. 


GARDENIA  DEVONIANA. 
This  species  is  remarkable  on  account  of  its  long 
trumpet-shaped  flowers,  which  appearing  during  the 
winter  mouths,  make  the  plant  valuable  for  the 
decoration  of  our  stoves.  It  has  a  shrubby,  compact 
habit,  and  grows  to  a  considerable  Bize,  and  is  ever- 
green. The  branching  is  dichoti  imous,  while  the  dark 
green  leaves  are  clustered  near  the  apex  of  the  shoots. 
In  manner  of  flowering  the  plant  resemble*  Randia 
maculata  (Gardenia  Stanleyana),  figured  from  this 
garden  in  Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  October  8,  1896. 
Like  that  one,  the  flowers  are  termiual  aud  solitary, 
but  they  change  from  white  to  a  creamy  colour  a 
short  time  after  I'xpauding.  They  aro  9  or  more 
inches  long,  and  if  the  plant  is  well  flowered  it 
certainly  presents  an  uncommon  appearance.  Being 
a  nativo  of  Sierra  Leone,  a  tropical  temperature  is 
required.  It  is  figured  iu  the  Bot.  Reg.,  vol.  xxxii. , 
t.  63,  and  is  named  in  compliment  to  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  being  collected  by  Mr.  Whitfield,  the 
collector  of  so  many  fine  flowering  plants  of  that 
district.  R.  L.  H.,  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Edinburgh. 


The  Week's  Work. 

■  • 
THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  W.  H.  White,  Orchid  Grower,  Burford,  Dorking. 
Plati/elinis  (Drndrorhilum)  ylumacca,  <C-c. — Any 
plants  which  are  showing  young  growths  may  be 
removed  to  the  coolest  part  of  the  East  Indian-house, 
and  iu  order  to  produce  strong  flowering  breaks,  the 
plants  should  be  raised  to  the  roof,  in  a  very  light 
position  short  of  actual  sunshine,  and  when  the 
growths  are  grown  to  about  two  inches  in  height,  they 
commence  to  emit  roots,  and  this  is  the  best  time  to 
repot  it  if  repotting  should  be  required  ;  otherwise 
the  plant  should  wait  till  the  flowers  fade.  A 
compost  consisting  of  good  fibrous  peat  aud  sphagnum 
moss,  intermixed  with  a  moderate  quantity  of  clean 
crock's  suits  the  plant.  Till  growth  is  completed 
the  plant  should  be  afforded  plenty  of  moisture  at 
the  root ;  and  on  bright  days  the  under  sides  of  the 
leaves  should  be  syringed  in  order  to  keep  red  spider 
in  check.  P.  filiformis  and  P.  uncata,  although 
quite  distinct,  require  nearly  the  same  kind  of 
treatment ;  and  all  throe  species  deserve  to  be 
more  commonly  grown.  As  table  plants,  and 
especially  where  tall  vases  are  used,  their  pendu- 
lous, slender,  racemes  make  them  pretty  objects. 
P  uncata,  now  flowering  abundantly  from  its  half- 
crown  breaks,  will  require  abundance  of  water.  It 
thrives  luxuriantly  if  suspended  in  a  light  part  of 
the  intermediate-house  the  year  round  ;  and  P. 
filiformis  flourishes  under  the  same  conditions.  This 
plant  has  just  completed  its  growth,  and  will  conse- 
quently require  less  water  at  the  root ;  but  although 
it  is  at  rest  the  compost  should  be  kept  slightly 
moist— and  in  order  to  avoid  saturating  the  materials, 
my  practice  is  to  take  the  plant  down  two  or  three 
times  a  week  and,  according  to  the  state  of  the 
weather,  give  it  a  thorough  syringing  overhead,  and 
by  this  means  keep  the  pseudo-bulbs  plump,  aud  the 
leaves  fresh-coloured.  P.  Cobbiaua  is  another  pretty 
species  that  has  just  gone  out  of  bloom,  aud  will 
require  to  be  well'  supplied  with  water  till  growth  is 
fully  made  up,  after  which  the  treatment  afforded  to 
P.  filiformis  will  suit  it. 

Sobralia  maerantha,  S.   Warscewiczii,  S.  virginalis, 
S.  albo-violacea,   S.   leucoxantha,   and  some  others 


are  making  growth  fast,  and  in  order  to  afford  the 
new  stems  space,  those  which  have  flowered  should 
be  cut  off  at  the  ground-level,  and  the  growths  staked 
out  clear  of  each  other.  All  species  of  Sobralia 
succeed  under  intermediate-house  conditions  the 
whole  year.  The  plants  will  not  require  nearly  so 
much  water  at  the  root  now  as  during  the  heat  of 
summer,  too  much  water  at  this  time  of  year  being 
likely  to  cause  the  leaves  to  bocorne  spotted,  and 
their  points  to  turn  brown. 

The  Cattlcya-house.- — Plants  of  Cattleya  labiata 
Warneri,  with  growths  now  starting,  should  be  raised 
to  an  airy  part  of  the  roof  at  the  warmer  end  of  the 
East  Indian-house,  keeping  ihein  there  till  growth  is 
finished,  then  returning  them  to  the  Cattleya-houso 
to  flower.  While  growth  is  being  made,  the  plants 
should  be  carefully  afforded  water,  the  compost 
being  kept  moist  only.  The  proper  time  to  repot 
the  plant  is  as  soon  as  the  flowers  fade. 

Dendrobium  Clio  X  ,  D.  Burfordiense  x  ,  D.  Wardia- 
num,  D.  micans  x ,  D.  Juno  x  ,  D.  Wigamc  x  ,  and 
D.  Wardiano-japonicum  already  starting  into  growth 
should  be  afforded  water  at  long  intervals  of  time, 
and  not  subjected  to  a  high  temperature,  or  the 
breaks  that  are  showing  at  the  base  of  the  pseudo- 
bulbs  will  grow  too  rapidly  and  prevent  the  flower- 
buds  coming  to  perfection.  TheBe  growths  will 
remain  almost  stationary  for  a  long  time  if  the  plants 
are  kept  in  the  resting-house.  When  the  flower- 
buds  begin  to  open,  the  plants  should  be  removed  to 
a  light  position  iu  the  Cattleya-house.  Dendrobiums 
that  do  not  generally  start  into  growth  when  their 
flower  buds  show,  namely,  nobile,  aureum,  monili- 
forme,  tortile,  Ainsworthii  x  ,  spleudidissimum  x  , 
Dominianum  x  ,  endocharis  x  ,  Virgimo  x  ,  Leechianum, 
&c,  may  bo  brought  from  their  resting-house  into  a 
somewhat  warmer  one,  the  intermediate  -  house 
being  a  suitable  one  for  a  week  or  two,  after  which 
they  shouid  bo  put  into  the  East  Indian-house  iu  a 
light  part.  These  plants  require  at  this  season  but 
little  water  at  the  root,  just  as  much  as  will  keep  the 
pseudo-bulbs  from  shrivelling,  and  favour  tho  slow 
advance  of  the  buds.  The  species  D.  Parishi,  D. 
albo-sanguineum,  D.  crepidatum,  D.  cretaceum,  D. 
transparens,  D.  Pierardi,  D.  primulinum,  &c.  are  still 
at  rest,  and  should  be  kept  rather  dry  till  the  flower- 
buds  show,  when  some  degree  of  moisture  and  more 
warmth  are  required.  Dendrobium  Cambridgeanum 
is  now  starting  to  grow,  and  Bhould  be  removed  to 
the  cool-house,  where  it  should  remain  till  the 
growths  show  for  flower,  when  the  plant  may  be 
gradually  inured  to  the  East  Indian-house  conditions. 
Plenty  of  water  should  be  afforded  after  the  breaks 
have  started  to  grow. 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

By  II.  Walters,  Gardener,  Eastwell  Park,  Asbford. 
Shady  places  under  Trees. — The  sides  of  shady 
walks  aud  the  ground  underneath  large-headed  trees, 
where  most  kinds  of  shrubs  fail  to  do  well.canbebeauti 
fled  by  planting  Ferns, Periwinkles,  Primroses,  bulbs  of 
Crocus,  Snowdrop,  Daffodil,  Scilla,  Winter  Aconite 
and  Chionodoxa,  increasing  the  area  planted 
gradually  year  by  year.  Growing  as  the  bulbs  do  at 
different  periods  of  the  spring,  these  often  otherwise 
neglected  and  uninteresting  portions  of  the  garden, 
can  at  a  verj'  small  expense,  and  with  little  trouble, 
be  rendered  very  attractive,  and  once  they  are 
planted  needing  but  little  further  attention. 

Primrose  roots  gathered  from  the  woods  and 
downs,  if  planted  on  the  edges  of  shrubberries,  in  any 
available  nooks  and  dells,  will  help  to  brighten  and 
enliven  the  garden  in  early  spring. 

Summer  Bedding  Requirements. — All  arrangements 
as  to  the  number  of  plants  required  to  be  raised  from 
cuttings  and  seeds  for  summer  bedding,  should  be 
forthwith  decided  upon.  Where  large  quantities  of 
Alternauthei  as  are  required  in  carpet  beds,  pro- 
pagation should  now  be  commenced.  Let  the  cuttings 
be  inserted  in  4S's,  filled  with  .sandy  soil.  Place  these 
in  a  brisk  bottom-heat  in  a  hot-bed  frame,  or  the 
propagating-house. 

Cannas. — Seeds  of  those  which  are  to  be  made  use 
of  in  the  beds  should  be  sown  without  delay  in  pans 
or  pots  plunged  to  the  rims  iu  strong  heat.  The 
seed  beiug  very  hard,  germination  will  be  helped  if  the 
seeds  are  soaked  in  luke-warm  water  for  amue  hours 
before  sowing  them.  Some  of  the  plants  will  be 
some  weeks  longer  than  others  incoming  up,  aud  the 
best  way,  or  at  least  the  safest,  is  to  count  the  seeds 
sown  in  each  pot  or  pan,  and  lift  those  which  come 
up  when  ready  for  potting-off  out  of  the  seed-pau 
with  the  point  of  a  label,  taking  care  not  to  disturb 


the  ungermiuated  seeds,  and  retain  the  seed-pan   in 
the  hot-bed  till  the  other  seeds  are  germinated. 

Soil yhoek- seed  if  sown  at  this  date  will  pro- 
duce plants  that  will  flower  during  the  first  Bummer. 
Let  plenty  of  sand  be  used  in  the  soil  with  which  tha 
seeds-pots  are  filled,  and  place  these  iu  a  mild  hot-bed 
or  warm-house,  potting  off'  the  seedlings  as  soon  as 
they  are  large  enough  to  handle  into  small  pots. 
Afford  water  very  carefully  to  the  seed-pots,  the  seed- 
lings being  very  liable  to  damp  off.  Continue  to  repot 
the  plants  as  fast  as  they  fill  the  soil  with  roots, 
decreasing  the  temperature  as  tho  spring  advances, 
and  hardening  them  off  properly  before  planting  them 
out.  If  the  plants  are  iu  4S's  or  32's  when  planting- 
out  time  arrives,  the  more  satisfactorily  will  they 
flower.  The  end  of  April  or  the  beginning  of  May 
form  a  suitable  time  for  planting  seedlings,  the  gar- 
dener being,  however,  guided  by  the  sort  of  weather 
prevailing.  The  Boil  for  the  Hollyhock  should  be 
rich,  and  the  stations  deeply  trenched. 

Fibrous-rooted  Begonias. — If  these  are  required  for 
bedding  purposes,  seed  should  be  sown  this  month. 
The  plants  make  very  effective  bedders,  and  some  of 
the  newer  varieties  have  very  dark-tinted  ornamental 
foliage,  which  makes  the  plants  useful  as  edgings  to 
beds  of  variegated-leaved  Pelargoniums. 

Antirrhinums. — If  seeds  of  the  Tom  Thumb  varie- 
ties be  now  sown,  the  plants  will  be  available  for 
bedding-out  this  season.  The  yellow  varieties  of  this 
section  bids  fair  to  supersede  tho  Calceol&ria  a*  a 
summer  bedder,  it  is  entirely  independent  of  the 
weather,  aud  continues  to  flower  till  quite  late  in  the 
autumn.  The  seed  may  be  sown  very  thinly  iu  pans, 
which  may  be  placed  on  a  6helf  iu  a  warm  house  till 
it  has  germinated,  when  cooler  treatment  must  be 
adopted. 

FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  G.  Niu'iii,  Gardener,  Hatfield  House,  Herts. 
Strawberries. — Certain  varieties  appear  to  force 
with  better  results  in  some  places  than  others.  For 
starting  a  t  this  date,  Royal  Sovereign  has  been  the 
best  here  for  several  years  past.  Strong  plants  with 
well  ripened  crowns  if  started  now  may  be  relied 
upon  to  produce  good  crops  of  fruit  in  April.  A- 
Strawberry-house  is  a  great  convenience,  and  the 
plants'  requirements  can  be  satisfied  without  con- 
sideration of  other  species.  But  Strawberries  may  be 
forced  with  success  in  other  properly-ventilated 
houses  if  given  light  positions,  near  to  the  glass. 
A  newly  started  Peach-house  is  a  suitable  one  for 
them.  Before  placing  the  plants  in  warmth,  remove 
the  dead  leaves,  and  examine,  aud  make  good  the 
drainage  iu  each  case.  The  surface  of  the  soil  should 
be  made  firm  also  with  a  potting-stick,  taking  care  to 
use  it  effectively  near  the  sides  of  the  pots,  bo 
as  to  make  good  any  space  there  may  be,  through 
the  soil  having  shrunk.  As  a  preventative  of 
mildew,  it  is  well  to  dip  each  plant  in  water  con- 
taining about  half  a  pint  of  sulphur  to  2  gallons  of 
water.  When  commencing  to  force,  the  temperature 
at  night  should  be  about  50°,  and  by  day  with  fire- 
heat  55°,  with  a  rise  of  10°  by  sun-heat.  Every  alter- 
nate day  is  usually  frequent  enough  to  examine  them, 
and  tepid  water  should  be  given  to  all  those  which  are 
in  only  a  slightly  moist  condition.  Each  6-inch  pot 
should  have  an  inch  water-space  at  the  surface,  aud  . 
this  should  be  filled  each  time  water  is  given.  The 
soil  must  not  be  allowed  to  become  dry  at  any  time. 
Syringe  the  plants  once  on  fine  days  only,  especially  on 
the  under-side  of  the  leaves.  When  the  weather  is  dull 
aud  the  air  in  the  house  dry,  merely  damp  the  floor. 
Before  the  plants  have  made  young  leaves,  choose  a  | 
calm  afternoon  to  fumigate  them,  to  destroy  green- 
fly. Ventilate  during  the  forenoon  in  degree  as  the  . 
temperature  rises,  and  in  the  afternoon  reduce  it  also 
gradually.  If  any  of  the  earlier  plants  have  com- 
menced to  open  their  flowers,  discontinue  syringiug, 
and  keep  a  somewhat  dry  atmosphere  until  the  fruits 
are  set,  allowing  as  much  ventilation  at  the  top  of 
the  house  as  the  weather  will  permit,  and  5°  more 
heat  during  the  day  than  advised  above  for  later 
plants. 

Cucumbers.  —  Strong  plants  raised  from  seed,  or 
cuttings  in  the  autumn,  may  now  be  planted.  To 
provide  bottom-heat,  there  should  be  a  chamber 
furnished  with  hot-water  pipes.  Over  this  chamber  | 
place  about  9  inches  of  well-prepared  hot  bed  manure, 
and  over  this  small  mounds  of  soil,  about  a  yard  apart,, 
along  the  front  of  the  house,  sufficient  in  quantity  to< 
cover  the  roots  when  planted.  This  soil  may  consist 
of  three  parts  turfy -loam,  to  one  of  old  Mushroom- 
bed  manure.  Allow  this  to  become  warm,  and  then 
put  in  the  plants,  and  secure  each  one  of  them  to  %: 
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stick,  one  end  of  which  should  be  inserted  into  tho 
soil,  and  the  other  fastened  to  the  trellis.  After 
planting,  afford  a  thorough  soaking  of  water,  and 
maintain  a  bottom-heat  of  from  80°  to  85°.  The 
temperature  of  the  house  should  be  65°  to  70°  by 
night,  and  75'  by  day,  with  fire-heat,  allowing  a  rise 
of  1 0°  by  sun-heat.  Cucumbers  require  much  moisture 
at  the  roots,  and  in  the  atmosphere.  Examine  the  soil 
twice  a  week,  and  if  found  to  be  approaching  dry- 
noss,  afford  it  a  soaking  of  tepid  water.  Keep  the 
surface  of  the  soil  damp  by  occasionally  sprinkling  it 
through  the  rose  of  a  watering-can.  Syringe  the 
plants  once  on  fine  days,  but  more  frequently  as  the 
season  advances.  When  the  plants  have  made 
growth,  tie  the  leading  stems  loosely  to  the 
sticks,  and  pinch  off  the  side-shoots  until  they 
reach  the  trellis.  A  sowing  of  Cucumber-seed 
may  be  made  now.  Sow  the  seeds  in  fine  light 
loamy  soil,  eight  seeds  in  a  5-inch  pot,  and  cover 
with  about  quarter-inch  of  soil.  After  sowing,  give 
them  a  gentle  watering,  plunge  the  pots  in  the  bed 
botween  the  Cucumber  plants,  place  a  piece  of  glass 
over  each  pot  iu  case  a  mouse  find  its  way  into  the 
pot.  Remove  the  glass  as  soon  as  growth  has  com- 
menced, and  pot  off  when  the  second  leaf  can  be  seen. 

Melons. — Seeds  may  now  be  sown  for  the  first  crop, 
and  treated  the  same  manner  as  that  recommended 
for  Cucumber  seed. 

Peach  Houses. — Go  over  the  blooms  in  the  early 
house  about  noon  each  day  with  a  camel-hair  pencil, 
or  rabbit's  tail,  to  assist  their  setting,  and  for  the  same 
purpose  the  trees  may  be  shaken  slightly.  Keep  the 
atmosphere  rather  dry  and  buoyant,  by  having  extra 
heat  in  the  pir  es  in  the  daytime,  with  as  much  venti- 
lation as  the  weather  will  permit.  The  temperature 
may  be  kept  at  60°  during  the  day,  or  10°  higher 
with  sunheat.  From  dusk  it  may  gradually  recede  to 
50°  at  daybreak.  Damp  the  borders  and  paths  once 
on  fine  days  while  the  blooms  are  open. 


THE    KITCHEN"    GARDEN. 

13y  J.  W.  McIIattie,  Gardener,  Strathtieldsaye,  Hants. 

Forcing  Polatos.  —  The  best  results  are  obtained 
from  hot-beds  made  up  of  stable-manure  and  tree- 
leaves,  the  latter  forming  the  larger  proportion  ; 
and  while  the  material  is  undergoing  preparation 
and  fermentation,  place  a  sufficient  number  of  tubers 
of  some  early  kidney  in  boxes  or  on  the  floor  of  a 
Cucumber-house,  or  some  other  warm-house,  placing 
some  soil  of  a  light  kind  or  leaf-mould  among  them, 
and  being  careful  to  place  the  end  in  which  are  the 
"eyes"  uppermost.  When  the  shoots  havo  grown 
1  in.  iu  length,  and  they  have  been  reduced  to  two,  the 
tubers  are  ready  for  planting  in  the  hot-bed.  A 
hot-bed  for  forcing  Potatos  should  be  erected  2$  to 
3  feet  in  height,  and  1  foot  wider  than  the  frames. 
When  the  frames  are  placed  on  it,  a  layer  of  light 
mould  4  inches  thick  should  be  put  inside,  and  when 
this  has  got  warmed  throughout,  plant  the  tubers 
9  iaehes  apart,  proceeding  in  this  manner  till  the 
frames  aro  planted,  and  cover  the  tubers  with  light, 
dryish  mould,  nearly  up  to  the  lowest  leaf  on  tho 
sprouts.  It  is  an  economical  practice  to  sow  seed 
of  some  early  kind  of  Radish  between  the  rows,  these 
roots  being  ready  for  use  before  the  tops  interforo 
with  the  Potatos.  Afford  water  when  the  soil  indi- 
cates dryness  ;  cover  the  frames  at  night  with  mats 
and  Utter,  according  to  the  state  of  the  weather, 
removing  all  covering  as  soon  as  it  is  safe  to  do  so, 
and  afford  air  in  small  quantities  in  mild  weather. 
The  day  temperature  may  be  anything  between  05° 
to  70°,  and  that  of  the  night  55°. 

Carrots. — A  mild  temperature  only  is  wanted  to 
force  this  useful  and  much-prized  root,  and  the 
forcing  may  be  dono  in  pits  or  hot-beds,  as  made  for 
Potatos,  the  depth  of  materials  being  a  little  less. 
Let  a  layer  of  sandy  loam  7  inches  deep  be  put  into 
the  hot-beds,  and  when  this  has  got  warmed,  sow  the 
seeds  thereon,  after  levelling  and  forming  it.  Let 
the  seeds  be  lightly  covered  to  the  depth  of  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  with  light  soil  pressed  firmly.  Keep  the 
fra  »es  close  till  the  seeds  are  up,  when  air  should  be  ad- 
mitted freely  in  mild  weather,  and  maintain  the  warmth 
of  the  bed  by  securely  covering  the  glass  at  night. 
Top  heat  may  at  the  first  be  kept  up  by  placing  a 
lining  of  litter  round  the  bed  if  it  be  an  ordinary 
frame  hot-bed  made  above  the  ground.  But  this 
may  not  be  necessary  if  it  be  a  brick  pit.  If  tho  heat 
of  tho  bed  declines  sensibly,  stronger  linings  of  for- 
mentiug  dung  and  leaves  must  be  employed,  as  no 
good  results  will  follow  if  the  bed  gets  cooler  than 
70°,  and  this  holds  L;ood  for  all  sorts  of  hot-beds  for 
vegetables.  The  night  warmth  should  be  kept 
between  55'  and  58 '  for  the  present,  and  this  needs  that 


the  frames  be  suitably  covered  at  night,  as  welljas 
slightly  ventilated. 

Seedroom. — Now  is  the  timo  to  make  an  examina- 
tion of  all  the  seeds  left  over  from  last  year,  saving 
those  that  are  likely  to  afford  a  large  percentage  with 
germinative  power.  The  extreme  time  during  which 
seeds  of  certain  vegetables  and  herbs  retain  their 
germinating  power  is  as  follows  : — 

Years  Years 

1  to  2  Lavender  4  to  5 

4  to  5  Marjoram  and  Sage  2  to  3 

3  to  5  Sea  Kalo  1 

3  to  4  Melon  5  to  8 

3  to  4  Parsloy  2  to  3 

3  to  7  Leek  2  to  3 

3  to  4  Beans,  Broad  4  to  5 
(i  to  S  Radish  and  Turnip  5  to  6 

4  to  5  Scorzonera  2 

4  to  5    Onion  2  to  3 
3  to  4    Spinach,  ordinary            4  to  5 

IS!  as.} 

5  to  7    Rosemary    \  „  .     „ 
Cabbage     and     Brussel             and  Thyme  J 

Sprouts  4  to  5 

Before  old  seed  be  made  ubb  of,  its  germinating 
power  should  be  ascertained  by  sowing  some  of  it  in 
pans  placed  in  a  mild  hot-bed,  counting  the  seeds 
sown,  and  noting  the  percentage  of  those  which 
grow.  The  whole  of  a  parcel  of  seed  may  be  older 
than  the  gardener  assumes  it  to  be  ;  or  a  portion  of  it 
may  be  old,  and  the  rest  a  part  of  the  last  harvest 
but  one,  and  this  fact  should  not  be  lost  sight  of. 
Having  sorted  out  what  is  to  be  kept,  wash  and 
otherwise  clean  drawers,  cupboards,  and  every  part 
of  the  place. 

Buying  Seeds. — Look  carefully  over  the  list  of 
seeds  you  purpose  ordering  from  the  seedsman,  study 
the  requirements  of  the  establishment,  and  order 
no  more  than  is  necessary.  Let  some  novelties  bo 
tested,  but  grow  the  more  popular  varieties  for  the 
main  crops,  and  buy  the  best. 


Angelica 

Basil  and  Lettuce 

Cauliflower 

Broccoli 

Beans,  Kidnoy 

Marigold 

Carrot 

Chicory 

Coriandor 

Endive 

Peas,  small  round 

,,     Marrowfat 
Tarragon 
Cucumber 
Kohl-rabi 


PLANTS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  W.  Messenger,  Gardener.  Woolverstone  Park,  Ipswich. 

Hippeastrum  (Amaryllis).] — Carefully  shake  out 
some  of  the  largest  and  longest-rested  bulbs,  and 
repot  them  in  moderately  moist  soil,  and  withhold 
water  till  growth  begins,  plunging  the  pots  in  a 
gentle  bottom-heat,  and  keeping  each  in  it  till  the 
flower-scape  is  well  advanced,  when  the  pot  may  be 
gradually  withdrawn,  and  finally  removed  to  the 
greenhouse  when  the  flower  is  expanded. 

Lily  of  tlie  Valley. — Lot  a  succession  of  flowering 
plants  be  kept  up  by  putting  a  batch  into  heat  at 
fortnightly  intervals,  or  according  to  the  demand. 
Cover  the  crowns  with  wood-moss  till  growth  com- 
mences, afterwards  removing  the  moss,  shading 
slightly  for  a  time,  so  as  to  draw  up  the  leaves  and 
flower-spikes,  gradually  hardening  off  the  plants  as 
the  bells  open. 

Spirceas.  —  Afford  these  plants  the  same  kind  of 
treatment  as  that  advised  for  Lily  of  the  Valley. 
Plants  which  are  growing  freely  and  are  well  rooted 
require  frequent  applications  of  manure-water,  iu 
order  to  ensure  strong  flower-spikes  and  good  foliage. 

DeuUias, — Place  plants  in  gentle  heat  for  succes- 
sional  flowering,  syringing  them  freely,  but  affording 
root-moisture  in  moderation  till  leaf  and  shoot- 
growth  commence,  when  more  may  be  afforded,  also 
manure-water  occasionally. 

Rhododendrons. — Some  of  the  early-flowering  va- 
rieties should  be  brought  into  heat,  and  whoro 
house-room  is  ample,  large  plants  may  be  lifted  from 
the  beds,  not  tubbing  or  potting  them,  but  placing 
them  in  flat  hampers,  or  in  Boxes,  or  on  the  floor,  and 
simply  covering  the  roots  with  soil  and  affording  a 
good  soaking  of  water.  It  is  very  necessary  to  guard 
against  lack  of  water  at  the  root  at  any  time,  other- 
wise the  flower-buds  of  Rhododendrons  fail  to  open 
satisfactorily  or  they  drop. 

Azalea  mollis. —  The  same  kind  of  treatment  as  that 
advised  for  Deutzia  suits  this  section  of  Azalea. 

Lilium  longillorum  var.  Ilarrisii.  —  The  plants 
should  be  kept  near  to  the  glass,  and  care  taken  that 
they  do  not  suffer  from  Iaok  of  water  at  the  root,  and 
be  afforded  a  temperature  of  40°  to  45°  at  mght,  with 
plenty  of  air  during  the  day,  but  avoiding  cold 
draughl  s. 

Frccsias. — Red-spider  is  the  worst  enemy  of  I  he 
Freesia,  and  if  these  acari  aro  once  allowed  to  take 
possession  of  the  leaves,  the  latter  are  soon  spoiled, 
puny  flower-spikes  being  the  result.  Let  the  potfuls 
of   bulbs    be   placed   in   a   gentle   heat,   thoroughly 


syringing  them  once  a  day  till  the  flower-spikes  are 
well  above  the  soil,  when  they  should  be  removed  to 
cooler  quarters  ;  manure-water  may  be  occasionally 
afforded  well-rooted  potfuls. 

Dutch  Bulbs.— The  stook  of  these  bulbs  that  is 
plunged  in  coal-ashes  out-of-doors,  will  in  many  cases 
have  filled  the  pots  with  roots,  and  be  growing  more 
freely  now,  rendering  an  examination  advisable. 
Those  that  are  well-rooted,  should  be  placed  in  a  cold 
frame  for  a  few  days,  and  shaded,  until  the  leaves 
have  changed  to  a  green  tint.  Batches  of  the  bulbs 
thus  prepared  may  be  removed  to  a  warm-house  or 
forcing-pit,  in  order  to  complete  their  growth. 

Pelargoniums  which  are  growing  freely  may  be 
shifted  iuto  their  flowering-pots,  using  a  compost  of 
good  friable  loam  and  sand,  with  a  sprinkling  of  bone- 
meal  ;  pot  firmly,  to  ensure  a  short,  stocky  growth. 
Place  close  to  the  glass,  in  a  temperature  of  45°  at 
night,  giving  air  at  every  suitable  opportunity,  fumi- 
gating on  the  first  appearance  of  green-fly.  The 
shoots  should  be  suitably  staked  out  as  they  extend. 

THE    HARDY    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

By  W.  H.  Divers,  Gardener,  Belvoir  Castle,  Grantham. 

Planting  of  fruit-trees  should  be  continued  during 
mild  weather,  and  when  the  soil  is  in  a  fit  con- 
dition. The  soil  may  be  lightly  trodden,  but  do  not 
make  it  too  hard  when  moving  it  in  the  winter.  No 
manure  should  be  used  when  planting,  but  if  the  soil 
be  poor,  replace  part  of  it  with  some  good  turfy- 
loam  from  an  upland  pasture,  preferably  from  one 
that  is  resting  on  red  sandstone.  Excepting  Cherries, 
all  fruit-trees  do  well  in  such  loam,  and  it  will  keep 
sweet  for  a  long  time.  Cherries  require  more  lime 
than  is  contained  in  a  sandstone  soil,  and  it  can  easily 
be  added  in  the  form  'of  mortar-rubbish  or  broken 
chalk.  These  substances  are  also  of  great  benefit  to 
all  stone  fruits.  When  the  trees  have  been  planted, 
fasten  them  securely  to  prevent  them  from  being 
swayed  by  wind  or  other  cause.  Trees  against  walls 
should  only  be  temporarily  fastened  to  allow  for  the 
soil  sinking  after  heavy  rains,  but  Peaches,  Nec- 
tarines, land  Apricots,  must  be  kept  closely  to  the 
walls  until  all  danger  of  severe  frost  is  over.  Give  to 
all  recently-planted  trees  a  mulch  with  stable-manure 
or  half-decayed  leaves,  and  extend  it  1  foot  wider 
than  the  extremities  of  the  roots  ;  this  mulch  will 
hinder  frost  from  penetrating,  and  encourage  an  early 
root-action.  Where  protection  from  cattle  will  be 
necessary,  it  should  bo  supplied  at  once,  and  the  iron 
and  barbed  wire-protectors  are  superior  to  the  old- 
fashioned  wooden  cradle,  being  practically  indestruc- 
tible. Some  Kentish  growers  make  a  protector  from 
the  smaller  portions  of  old  Hop-poles,  which  are  cut 
off  in  about  6-feet  lengths,  and  thou  bored  through 
about  18  inches  from  each  end  ;  a  piece  of  wire  is 
threaded  through  each  of  these  holes,  and  the  ends 
are  joined  when  enough  poles  are  fixed  around  the 
tree,  thus  forming  a  long  tube,  which  lasts  for 
several  years,  and  forms  a  protection  against  rabbits 
and  hares,  as  well  as  larger  animals,  and  also  shades 
the  stems  from  hot  sunshine. 

Boot-pruning  is  sometimes  necessary  in  tho  cases  of 
bush  and  pyramid   Pear  and  Apple  trees,  ami  Pear 
and  other  fruit-trees  on  walls.     Should  the  trees  be 
growing    vigorously    year    after    year,    and    remain 
unfruitful,  it  is  useless  to  continue  pruning  above- 
ground,    for   thereby  growth   is  encouraged  instead 
of     restricted,    and     the    remedy    will     be     found 
in    the     discontinuance     of    pruning    entirely,     or 
by    cutting    off    some     of    the    roots.      In    cases 
whore     the    treo     has    to     be     confined    within     a 
certain    space,     the    latter     remedy     is     the     only 
one 'possible.      Small  trees    not  moro  than  5  feet 
in    height     may    be    lifted     entirely,    and    if     the 
fibrous  roots  are  carefully  preserved,  they  will  con- 
tinue their  growth  in  a  modified  manner,  and  form 
fruit-buds  the  first  season.     This  operation  causes  so 
great  a  check,  that  it  is  best  to   prune  half  of  the 
roots  one  season,  and  the  remainder  twelve  months 
afterwards.     Take  out  a  trench  6  feet  from  the  stem 
of  the  tree  upon  one  side,  and  make  it  2^  feet  deep, 
then  work  towards  the  centre  with  steel  forks,  pre- 
serving the  fibrous  roots,  and  cutting  off  all  strong 
ones  having  a  downward  direction.     When  the  roots 
have    been  exposed,   trim   all  jagged   ends,  and    if 
the   quantity    of    roots    is   excessive,   reduce   them 
by   removing   the   coarsest   ones.     In   replaoing   the 
soil,  lay  out  all   the  roots  in  regular  order,  and  do 
not   allow   the    poiuts    to    trend    downwards.      An 
admixture  of  charred  garden  refuse-*- one  part  to  five 
parts  of   tho  soil — will  bo  beneficial,  and  when  all 
is  filled  in,  mulch  the  surface  with  strawy  litter  of 
half  decayed  leaves,  and  secure  the  tops  with  wires. 
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EDITORIAL    NOTICES. 


Letters  for  Publication,  as  well  as  specimens  and  plants  for 
naming,  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR,  41,  Welling- 
ton Street,  Covent  Garden,  London.    Communications 

Should    be    WRITTEN    ON    ONE    SIDE    ONLY     OF    THE    PAPER, 

sent  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible,  and  duly  signed  by 
the  writer.  I/desired,  the  signature  will  not  be  printed,  but 
kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith.  The  Editor  does  not  under- 
take to  pay  Jor  any  contributions,  or  to  return  unused  com- 
munications or  illustrations,  unless  by  special  arrangement. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


SALES. 


MONDAY, 
TUESDAY, 

WEDNESDAY, 

THURSDAY, 
FRIDAY, 


,       ,,.  f  Border  Plants,    at    Mr.    Stevens' 
J:m'  10{     Rooms. 

1  Continental    Plants,    Herbaceous 
Jan.  11  •?     Plains,    Roses,  Gladioli,  &c,  at 

(      Protheroc  &  Norris'  Rooms. 

Japanese  Lilies,  Azaleas,  Roses, 
Spinas,  &c.,  at  Protheroc  & 
Morris   Rooms. 

Roses,  Fruit  Trees,  Shrubs,  Palms, 
Azaleas,  liordcr  Plants,  and 
Bulbs,  at  Mr.  Stevens   Room. 


Jan.  1T< 


Jan. 13 


|  u'Oit  Cases  of  Japanese  Liliunis,  Ac. 


'  1      at  Mr.  Stevens'  Rooms. 

.        .,  f  Imported  and  Established  Orebids, 
Jan.  it,      M  pr(,ti,CI.,,c  ^  Morris'  Rooms. 


Average  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  week,  deduced  from 
Observations  of  Forty-three  years,  at  Cbiswick. — 36*5°. 

Actual  Temperatures: — 

London.— January  5  (6  p.m.) :  Max.,  54°;  Min.,  4s>. 
Provinces. — January  '5  (6  p.m.) :  Max.,  54°,  south-west 
Ireland;  Min.,  3b"°,  north-'easl  Scotland. 


So  far  as  we  know  at   present, 

The  Ghent        the    Quinquennial     to     be    held 

Quinquennial.      &<.    r,hent    {lQm   thQ    j(;th   t()  the 

114th  April  next,  promises  to  bo  the  great  horti- 
cultural event  of  the  season.  Unlike  the  brilliant 
series  of  shows  held  last  year  at  Hamburgh,  the 
great  display  at  Ghent  lasts  but  nine  days — a 
nine  days  wonder  !  It  is,  nevertheless,  so  far 
as  British  horticulture  is  concerned,  a  more 
important  meeting  than  that  at  Hamburgh,  and 
it  is  still  one  of  groxt  moment,  though  the 
volume  of  trade  from  Belgium  to  England  is 
less  than  it  used  to  be  before  our  cultivators 
found  out  that  they,  too,  could  grow  on  a  large 
scale,  plants  which  were  formerly  thought 
to  be  a  monopoly  of  the  Belgians.  How  many 
hundreds  of  nurserymen  there  are  around 
Ghent  we  cannot  compute.  Many  of  them  are 
our  very  good  friends,  their  establishments 
are  always  very  well  worth  seeing,  and  their 
hospitality — especially  at  the  quinquennial 
periods — is  only  too  overpowering.  Moreover, 
there  is  a  school  of  horticulture  to  which,  in 
default  of  any  of  our  own,  our  nurserymen 
are  wont  to  send  their  sons.  One  of  our 
English  nurserymen,  Mr.  SANDER,  has  estab- 
lished in  the  neighbouring  town  of  Bruges,  a 
nursery  on  a  large  scale,  which,  together  with 
those  in  Ghent  and  Brussels,  will  attract  many 
visitors  from  this  country. 

The  exhibition  itself  will  be  a  reflex  of  the 
horticultural  activity  of  the  kingdom.  There 
will  be  seen  the  noble  Balms,  Cycads,  Tree 
Eerns,  for  which  there  seems  to  be  so  little 
relative  demand  in  this  country.  There  will 
be  the  Camellias,  all  but  extinct  here  (save  for 
the  line  collection  at  Waltham  Cross,  and  some 
few  others).  Azaleas,  both  of  the  indica  and  of 
the  mollis  sections,  will  be  in  profusion  ;  and 
besides  these  staples,  something  of  everything. 

It  is  to  be  hop  ad  that  our  own  exhibitors  will, 
as  in  former  years,  show  what  they  can  do. 
Orchids,  Cyclamens,  Chinese  Primroses,  Ciue- 
rarias,  and  other  things,  can  be  sent  from  this 
side  of  the  water  without  much  risk  of  being 
surpassed.  The  show,  we  may  mention,  is  open 
to  all  nationalities,  to  amateurs,  and  to  the 
trade.     The  jury  is  international,  and  consti- 


tutes a  true  "concert  of  Europe,"  which  does 
know  its  mind,  and  how  to  act  as  one 
body.  The  applications  for  space  should  be  made 
not  later  than  March  19,  to  M.  ElERENS,  the 
Secretary.  In  the  programme  before  us  there 
are  28  groups,  containing  7 1 G  classes,  first,  second, 
and  sometimes  third  prizes  being  allotted  to  each 
class.  New  plants  constitute  the  group  to 
which  most  interest  attaches.  Next  come 
Orchids,  stove  plants,  foliage  and  floral  ; 
Aroids,  always  a  feature  at  these  shows  ;  Palms, 
usually  shown  splendidly  ;  Cycads,  Pandanads, 
Tree-Eerns,  greenhouse  plants,  forced  speci- 
mens, hardy  plants,  bulbs,  trees  and  shrubs, 
pot- Vines,  forced  Strawberries,  and  miscel- 
laneous exhibits  far  too  numerous  to  mention, 
but  which  may  be  found  in  the  programme,  to 
be  had  from  M.  ElERENS,  Casino,  Ghent,  as 
before  said. 

We  shall  keep  our  readers  informed  as  to  any 
further  particulars  that  may  roach  us. 


The  Weather      The  vicissitude  of  the  weather  in 
and  the  Fruit-     these  islands  is  proverbial,   and 
trees.  to  scarcely  anyone  is  this  of  so 

much  importance  as  to  private  gardeners  and 
fruit  cultivators,  and  especially  to  those  who 
have  extensive  walls  planted  with  fruit-trees  of 
all  kinds,  which  are  naturally  expected  by  the 
owners  to  furnish  full  supplies  of  the  liner  fruits 
for  dessert  purposes.  The  chief  danger  to  be 
feared  this  mild  season  is  the  excessive  forward- 
ness of  growth  and  ilower,  and  the  nipping 
frosts  of  late  spring.  In  the  caso  of  wall  fruit- 
trees,  it  is  evident  that  the  timely  unfastening 
of  the  branches  from  the  wall,  and  the  postpone- 
ment of  the  pruning  till  the  latest  possible 
period,  would  have  the  effect  of  keeping  flower 
and  wood-buds  dormant,  whereas  early  pruning 
and  nailing  would  be  followed  with  exactly  oppo- 
site elfects ;  and  having  started  the  basal  dormant 
buds  into  growth,  no  further  relays  are  obtain- 
able. Hence  wo  advise  delay  this  season,  and 
the  concentration  of  the  labour,  unfortunately 
not  too  abundant  in  any  garden  nowadays,  on 
the  carrying  out  of  all  seasonable  operations,  in 
tree-planting,  digging,  trenching,  and  manuring 
laud,  and  generally  in  bringing  work  of  all 
kinds  up  to  date  and  beyond  it,  if  possible. 

AVhere  the  complete  detachment  of  the 
branches  and  shoots  from  the  wall  can  be 
carried  out,  the  more  will  the  tree  be  removed 
from  the  exciting  influence  of  the  sun's  heat, 
and  the  longer  the  period  of  bursting  into 
flower  and  growth  be  delayed.  There  is  still 
another  method  by  which  rapid  advance  can  be 
checked,  aud  that  is  to  leave  the  pruning  un- 
touched, and  to  cover  the  forwarder  kinds  of 
fruit-trees  thinly  with  Spruce  Fir  branches, 
nailed  to  the  wall ;  or  to  make  use  of  the  ordi- 
nary blinds  and  coverings  during  the  day ;  and 
so  long  as  the  trees  are  not  in  bloom,  to 
roll  these  up  during  the  night,  however  cold 
it  may  chance  to  be.  Having  done  these  things, 
we  must  trust  to  Eortune.  and  hope  for  the  best. 
With  orchard  and  free-standing  trees  and 
espaliers,  little  can  be  done  either  in  preventing 
growth,  or  in  retarding  it  after  it  has  begun. 
Certainly,  in  the  case  of  espalier  Pears  and 
Apples,  a  broad  board  fastened  on  the  top  of 
the  fence  forms  a  capital  protection  against 
frost  after  the  bloom  has  burst  forth,  and 
the  branches  of  Spruce  Eir,  Laurel,  or  Yew, 
stuck  into  the  soil  on  either  side  of  an 
espalier  would  help  to  screen  it  from  the  sun's 
warmth  :  on  the  other  hand,  they  afford  shelter 
against  the  cold  by  pi  eventing  radiation  from 
the  j'lant,  so  that  the  advantages  aie  pro- 
blematical  at    the    best.      Iu    some   cu.sos   we 


might  adopt  American  and  Continental  methods, 
and  light  smoulder-fires  on  the  windward  side 
of  an  orchard  or  a  fruit-plantation  when  frost 
is  imminent,  the  dense  smoke  from  the  fires 
acting  like  the  clouds  in  hindering  the  radia- 
tion of  warmth  from  the  ground,  and  giving 
out,  moreover,  a  slight  degree  of  heat. 


Earthenware       A    CORRESPONDENT    at     Chelten- 

Hot- water  ham  forwards,  for  our  inspection, 
Pipes.  a  photograph   of    a    span-roofed 

pit  at  Pittvillo,  in  that  town,  heated  by  means 
of  glazed  earthenware  pipes,  resting  on  bricks 
laid  at  short  intervals  apart  on  tho  ground. 
The  method  is  not  new,  although  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  put  together  exhibits  a  novel 
feature.  The  usual  mode  of  joining  the  lengths 
of  pipe  is  to  put  in  a  thin  luting  of  clay  at  the 
point  whero  the  end  of  a  length  of  pipe  abuts 
on  the  bottom  of  the  socket  of  another,  and  then, 
having  placed  the  pipe  in  its  proper  position, 
to  pour  in  Portland  cement,  so  as  to  form  a 
watertight  joint.  The  pipes  used  are  made 
without  sockets ;  and  the  joints  are  formed  of 
two  cast-iron  rings,  each  of  which  fits  the  pipe 
at  one  ond,  and  the  larger  diameter  of  one  is 
of  such  size  that  it  exactly  fits  into  the  larger 
diameter  of  the  other.  A  piece  of  tape  wound 
rouud  the  junction  of  the  two  pipes  prevents 
anything  passing  into  the  interior.  After  the 
rings  are  in  place,  Portland  cement  is  poured 
in  so  as  to  fill  the  space  between  the  iron  rings 
and  the  pipes. 

Amongst  other  advantages,  the  economy  of 
using  stoneware  instead  of  cast-iron  pipes  is 
considerable,  tho  difference  being,  says  our 
correspondent,  about  50  per  cent.,  in  addition 
to  tho  fact  that  the  joints  can  be  made  by  an 
ordinary  garden  labourer. 

Pipes  of  this  kind  are  practically  everlasting, 
provided  they  are  out  of  the  way  of  blows  from 
falling  pots,  bricks,  and  the  various  objects  that 
seem  to  be  always  lying  in  wait,  as  it  were,  to 
bring  about  the  destruction  of  fictile  wares. 
They  would,  however,  answer  admirably  as  a 
means  of  affording  bottom-heat  to  Cucumber, 
Melon,  and  Pine-beds,  warmiug  tanks  in 
aquaria,  imparting  heat  to  Asparagus-bods  in 
the  open-air  ;  aud  iu  other  positions  where 
accidents  to  them  are  but  little  likely  to  happen, 
or  whore,  from  excessive  moisture,  the  life  of 
cast-iron  pipes  is  of  short  duration.  We  have 
used  earthenware  glazed  pipes  of  8  to  1 0  inches 
in  diameter  as  hothouse  flues  with  satisfactory 
results,  these  being  removed  from  chance  of 
breakage  by  beingplaced  beneath  theplant-stages 
and  benches.  They  are  much  to  be  preferred 
to  the  brick  or  tile-flue  which,  howover  well  it 
may  be  constructed,  is  a  source  of  danger  to  the 
plants  from  its  liability  to  emit  smoke  and 
other  products  of  combustion  iuto  the  glass- 
house through  some  of  its  many  joints.  By 
having  pipe  flues  constructed  with  clo3e-fitting 
soot-doors  every  15  or  20  feet,  it  is  an  easy 
matter  to  clear  them  of  soot. 


A  Grand  Plane  Tree,  and  other  Trees, 

AT  MOTTISFONT  ABBEY.—  The  two  different  views 
( figs.  9, 10)  of  a  very  large  Platauus  orieutalis  (Common 
Plane)  were  kindly  sent  us  by  Mr.  G.  Meinertz- 
hagen,  iu  wuos9  garden  at  Mottisfunt  Abbey, 
Rom.sey,  the  tree  is  growiug.  In  the  note  accompany- 
ing the  photograph  of  the  trees,  Mr.  ME1NERTZHAGEN 
says: — "The  re-rooting  of  the  branches  is  very  marked. 
The  Plane-tree  is,  I  believe,  the  largest  in  En^Uno1, 
measuring  round  the  trunk  at  l\  feet  from  the 
ground  29  feet  8  inches.  From  tip  tj  tip  of  the 
brauches  it  overs  129  feet.  There  is  only  one 
branch  allowed  to  take  root,  the  others  beiug 
propped  up  to  keep  the  space  open  under  the  tree.     A 
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tree  of  Spruce  Fir  growing  iu  the  Bame  garden,  has 
produced  from  a  branch,  a  tree  three-quarters  of  the 
height  of  the  parent  tree,  which  seems  now  to  be  dy  - 
iug,  the  offshoot  being  strong  and  vigorous.  Two  other 
stems  of  this  same  tree  have  had  the  intervening 
branch  severed  for  some  years,  and  are  now  growing 
well.  A  Chestnut-tree  [of  whioh  a  photograph  was  also 
sent.  Ed.]  has  taken  root  in  nine  places,  each  branch 
producing  quite  a  good-sized  tree,  the  whole  covering 
a  large  area  of  ground." 

Royal  Horticultural  Society.— The  first 

meeting  nf  the  committees  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  in  189S  will  be  held,  as  usual,  in  the  Drill 
Hall,  James  Street,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  on 
Tuesday  next,  January  11. 


GARDENERS'  ORPHAN  Fund.—  Some  complaints 
have  reached  us  to  the  effect  that  cards  soliciting 
votes,  and  mentioning  the  names  of  certain  sub- 
scribers as  nominators,  have  been  issued  before  any 
official  announcement  from  the  committee  has  been 
circulated.  We  suspect  the  nominators  are  within 
their  rights,  but  it  is  a  right  that  it  were  better  not 
to  exercise — in  order  to  avoid  friotion  and  un- 
pleasantness. 

Horticultural   Club.— The  usual  monthly 

dinner  and  conversazione  will  take  place  on  Tuesday, 
the  11th  inst.,  at  6  P.M.  The  subject  for  discussion 
will  be,  "  The  Seasons  of  1896-97  ;  their  Lessons 
and  Effects  on  the  Fruit  Crops  and  Trees."  To  be 
opened  by  Mr,  George  Bunyard,  V.M.H. 


The  Climate   of   Bute   and   of    Kent.— 

At  this  season  of  the  year  it  is  customary  for  the 
great  trade  houses— and  the  little  ones  too,  for  that 
matter — to  gather  together  their  employes  at  a  social 
gathering,  when  the  anxieties  of  business  are  for  a 
few  hours  dismissed,  and  reciprocal  goodwill  and 
enjoyment  take  precedence.  We  receive  numerous 
reports  of  such  gatherings,  whioh  our  space  forbids 
us  to  insert.  They  are  naturally  principally  of  a 
personal  character,  and  not  of  public  interest  ;  while 
to  make  advertising  capital  out  of  such  matters  is  to 
spoil  their  essential  characteristic.  Nevertheless,  at 
some  of  these  gatherings  some  interesting  facts  are 
elicited.  Thus,  at  the  gathering  of  Dobbie  &  Co.,  it 
was  stated  that  Mr.  Dobuie  began  business  with  half 
an  acre  of  ground— a  pirallel  to  the  snail  cabiuit 


FlG.   9.— PLANE  TREE  SHOWING  ONE  BRANCH  BE-KOOTED,   AT  MOTTISFO.NT  ABBEY,   BOMSEY.      (see  I'.   34.) 


The  Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  Insti- 
tution.— The  committee  has  decided  to  hold  the 
annual  friendly  supper  nE  the  members  of  this  insti 
tution     and      their      frieuds,    at      Simpson's,      101, 
Strand,    on    Thursday,    January     20,     at    6    p.m., 
[after     the     Annual     Meetiug,    when     Arthur    W. 
11  Sutton,   Esq.,   of  Heading,    will   preside.       Friends 
;lwho  are  desirous  of  being  present  at  thi*,  the  Both 
Annual   Meeting,   are    requested   to    intimate    their 
i  intention  to   Mr.    GEORGE  J.  INGRAM,  Secretary,  50, 
Parliament  Street,  S.W. 

We  have  much   pleasure  in  announcing  that 

'His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Portland  has  kindly  pro- 
Imbed  to  preside  at  the  Goth  Anniversary  Festival 
(Dinner  of  the  Gardeners'  Royal  benevolent  Institu- 
tion to  be  held,  it  is  hoped,  iu  June  next,  but  the 
(date  is  not  yet  fixed. 


The  Most  Eminent  Order  of  the  India 

Empire. — Botanists  and  horticulturists  will  rejoice 
to  hear  that  Brigade-Surgeon-Lioutenant-Colouel 
George  King,  Superintendent  of  the  Calcutta 
Botanic  Gardeu,  has  been  promoted  by  Her 
Majesty  to  be  Knight-Commander,  and  will  hence- 
forth be  kuowu  as  Sir  George  King. 

Chemistry  of  Horticulture.— It  is  reported 
that  the  Koyal  Horticultural  Society  isabout  to  appoint 
a  professed  chemist,  whose  duty  it  will  be  to  furnish 
analyses  of  soils,  waters,  manures,  &c,  at  a  relatively 
low  price,  to  Fellows  of  the  Society.  Wo  believe  Dr. 
Voelcker,  who  holds  a  similar  position  iu  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society,  will  in  the  future  act  also  as 
Consulting  Chemist  to  the  Koyal  Horticultural 
Society. 


that  was  the  germ  of  the  great  firm  of  Sutton's. 
The  coutrast  between  tho  climate  of  West  Kent 
aud  that  of  South-west  Scotland  was  strikingly  illus- 
trated by  Mr.  Pipe,  who  6aid  that  their  experiences 
in  the  south  had  been  very  varied.  They  had  had 
variations  iu  climatic  conditions  which  he  believed 
they  rarely  experienced  in  bote.  Iu  the  last  three 
years  he  had  been  privileged  to  be  in  the  coldest 
climate  lie  hail  ever  experienced,  with  a  temperature 
at  least  sJ  or  10°  below  zero  ;  and  ho  had  also  been  in 
tho  hottest  climate  he  had  ever  endured.  He  had 
seen  it  rain  as  he  had  never  seeu  it  rain  iu  Scotland, 
aud  ho  had  Been  a  drought  with  the  Ian  I  so  dry  that 
no  one  in  Bute  could  realise, 

Agriculture   in   Aberdeen    University.— 
Short    courses   in    agriculture    aud    allied   subjects, 
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intended  specially  for  youug  men  who  would  not  think 
of  taking  out  a  full  university  course,  but  who  could 
conveniently  attend  a  month's  course  of  instraction 
in  the  depth  of  winter,  when  work  is  slackest  at 
home,  are  to  open  in  Aberdeen  University,  on 
January  10.  In  addition  to  lectures  on  subjects 
likely  to  be  useful  to  agriculturists  in  the  north- 
east of  Scotland,  instruction  will  be  given  in  the 
laboratory  in  tho  chemistry  of  manures  and  soils,  and 
also  with  regard  to  the  ideutifi cation  of  grass  and 
other  seeds,  and  with  practice  in  germinating  seed. 
Saturday  visits  are  also  contemplated  to  farms  in 
Aberdeenshire  and  Forfarshire. 

THUYA  PLICATA  (GIGANTEA).— A  portrait  of 
the  base  of  the  trunk  of  a  remarkable  specimen  of 
the  so-called  Red  Cedar  of  the  north-west  coast  (Thuya 
plicata  or  gigautea)  is  published  in  a  recent  issue  of 
The  Pacific  Rural  Press.  This  tree  stands  near 
Snoqualmie  Falls,  on  the  Seattle  and  International 
Railway,  and  the  circumference  of  tho  trunk  at  the 
ground  is  given  as  100  feet  7  inches.  As  this  is 
one  of  the  slowest-growing  of  the  western  Conifers, 
this  tree  has  probably  lived  for  more  than  a 
thousand  years.  Garden  and  Forest,  November  17, 
1897. 

CAIRO. — M.  Delchevalerik  has  published  in  the 
French  language  an  account  of  the  Ezbekieh  Park  at 
Cairo,  in  which  the  orig  in  and  progress  of  this  park 
are  briefly  sketched.  The  area  is  about  8  hectares, 
and  it  has  been  simply  and  effectively  laid  out  by  M. 
Delcjhevalerie  and  the  late  M.  Barillet.  In  the 
present  pamphlet  an  enumeration  of  the  more 
remarkable  trees  and  shrubs  planted  is  given.  Among 
them  are  Balanites  aigypt  iaca,  a  native  of  tho  Sou- 
danese desert,  which  requires  no  artificial  water- 
ing ;  Dalborgia  niolanoxy  Ion,  from  Abyssinia,  has 
flowered  and  ripened  fruit  ;  the  Banyan,  Ficus  ben- 
galensis,  is  at  home  ;  Bauhinia  purpurea  and  Poin- 
ciana  regia  embellish  the  gardens.  The  boulevards 
are  planted  with  Albizzia  Lebbek,  tho  most  elegant 
tree  for  the  purpose,  and  easily  transplanted,  seeiug 
that  the  bole  alone  is  necessary,  the  head  and  the 
roots  being  cut  away  far  off  in  Lower  Egypt,  and 
transported  ,  to  Cairo — once  planted,  they  speedily 
throw  out  new  roots  and  new  foliage. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.— One  by  one  tlm 

old-established  suburban  nurseries  are  being  ousted, 
and  compelled  bo  seek  other  quarters.  AVe  have 
been  familiar  with  Low's,  of  Clapton,  throughout 
our  lives.  Now  it  appears  that  it  is,  or  soon  will  be, 
a  thing  of  the  past,  and  we  shall  have  to  speak  of 
Low's  of  Enfield  (Bush  Hill  Park).  The  locality  is  a 
secondary  consideration.  Messrs.  Low  >t  Co.  will 
take  with  them  their  reputation,  and  that  is  of  the 
highest. 

WILLIAM  PLUMB.— The  newly-elected  President 
of  the  New  York  Florists'  Club,  says  the  American 
Florist,  was  born  in  Huntingdonshire,  England,  in 
the  year  1850.  In  early  youth  he  was  apprenticed  at 
Sevenoaks,  Kent,  and  his  capability  and  fondness  for 
his  profession  quickly  brought  him  forward  as  a  gar- 
dener of  recognised  ability.  As  a  journeyman  at 
Greenroyd,  Halifax,  he  won  many  awards  at  the  local 
exhibitions.  The  first  place  he  had  full  charge  of 
was  Swinton  Park,  Manchester,  where  he  remained 
two  years,  and  then  came  to  America  (he  having 
visited  thisl  country  for  a  brief  time  previously),  and 
took  charge  of  Robert  Colgate's  place,  and  later  on 
S.  D.  Babcock's  estate,  and  several  other  large  places 
at  Riverdale,  N.Y.  He  now  superintends  the  fine 
estate  of  C.  P.  Huntington  at  Tbrogg's  Neck.  Mr. 
Pi.u.mh  has  been  for  years  an  enthusiastic  worker  in 
the  New  York  Florists'  Club,  also  the  S.  A.  F.,  and 
there  is  no  man  more  popular  among  his  fellow- 
members  in  both  organisations  than  he.  Fault- 
finding or  contrariness  find  no  place  in  his  sunny  dis- 
position ;  he  is  uniformly  cheerful  under  any  and  all 
circumstances,  and  always  ready  aud  willing  to  render 
a  service  when  opportunity  presents.  No  president 
ever  came  to  the  chair  in  the  New  York  Club  with 
more  friends  and  fewer  critics  than  President-elect 
Plomb,   and  there  is  no   doubt  that  a  year  of  pros- 


perity and  advancement  is  assured  during  the  coming 
administration. 

JADOO.— The  Report  of  the  Agri-Horticultural 
Society  of  India  mentions  that  Tea-plants  in  Cachar, 
grown  in  Jadoo-fibre,  are  taking  a  decided  lead  of  tho 
others  in  height,  and  a  similar  occurrence  has  been 
noted  in  the  Society's  garden.  Mr.  Helps  reports 
that  Orchids  show  splendid  roots  when  grown  in  this 
material. 

Vinton's    Agricultural    Almanac— "A 

Year-Book  for  Farmers  and  Landowners." — This  is 
the  successor  to  a  similar  publication  issued  by  our 
late  friend  and  colleague,  John  Morton.  Iu  addi- 
tion to  tables  and  calendars  there  are  some  very 
readable  and  useful  articles,  such  as  Mr.  Clare 
Sewell  Read's  reminiscences  of  farming  in  Norfolk, 
and  such  a  mass  of  information  that  the  "  almanac  " 
may  be  called  encyclopaedic. 

Queensland  Nepenthes.— Mr.  F.  M.  Bailey, 
the  Colonial  Botanist  of  Queensland,  figures  and 
describes  in  the  Queensland  Agricultural  Journal  two 
species  of  Nepenthes,  viz,,  N.  Kennedyi,  F.  v.  M.,  and 
N.  Bernaysii,  Bail.  Four  Australian  species  are  now 
known,  aud  will  doubtless  soon  mako  their  appear- 
ance on  our  exhibition  tables. 

Allotments  in  the  County  of  Surrey.— 

The  Technical  Education  Committee  of  the  Surrey 
County  Council  seem  desirous  of  doing  much  moro 
than  has  hitherto  been  done  by  that  enlightened  body, 
to  give  additional  iuterest  to  allotment  cultivation, 
and  also  to  have  all  the  principal  groups  federated,  to 
some  extent,  so  as  to  secure  for  them,  as  frequently 
as  possible,  oversight  and  "  pointing,"  on  the  County 
County  Council  basis,  by  the  recognised  instructors 
and  experts.  Hitherto,  these  horticultural  teachers 
have  been  empowered  to  visit  such  groups  of  allot- 
ments as  thoy  may  be  invited  to  do  so  by  the  local 
committees.  These  groups  have  been  pointed  according 
to  the  recognised  scale,  and  iu  that  way  their  progress 
or  otherwise  could  be  determined  yearly.  The  Tech- 
nical Education  Committee,  as  the  result  of  this 
judging,  have  occasionally  granted  Certificates  of 
Merit  to  the  best  plots,  although  not  twice  to  the 
same  person  ;  aud  distributed  useful  elementary 
books  on  gardening.  These  awards  have,  so  far, 
been  much  appreciated.  The  energetic  chairman 
of  the  County  Council,  Mr.  E.  J.  Halsey,  is  now 
auxious  to  have  all  groups  of  allotments  in  tho 
county  brought  under  the  same  supervision  for 
identical  purposes,  believing  that  a  considerable 
impetus  to  allotment  cultivation  and  expansion 
would  result.  Mr.  Halsey  hopes  even  to  obtain 
eventually  a  federation  of  all  tho  various  district 
or  parochial  cottage-garden  or  similar  societies 
in  the  county,  and  ultimately  to  have  annually 
in  one  part  or  other  of  the  county  a  county 
exhibition  of  allotment  and  cottage-garden  produce. 
Circulars  inviting  acceptance  of  these  proposals 
have  been  issued  to  all  known  societies  in  the 
county.     What  the  result  will  be,  time  will  show. 

Accident   to   Mr.  C.   C.   Hurst.— AVe  are 

sorry  to  hear  that  Mr.  C.  C.  Hurst,  junior  partner  in 
tho  firm  of  B.  Hurst  &  Son,  Burbage  Nurseries, 
Hinckley,  met  with  a  rather  serious  accident  while 
hunting  with  tho  Atherstone  Hounds,  on  Friday  last. 
Mr.  Hurst's  horse,  in  taking  a  fence,  jumped  into  a 
"  blind  "  ditch,  turned  right  over,  and  fell  heavily  on 
Mr.  Hurst's  head.  Mr.  Hurst  who  is  suffering  from 
slight  concussion  and  general  shock,  is  progressing 
favourably.  It  will  perhaps  be  remembered  that 
Mr.  C.  C.  Hurst  recently  read  a  paper  before  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  "  Some  Curiosities 
of  Orchid  Breeding "  (see  Gardeners'  Chronicle, 
(Oct.  16.,  p.  27S). 

"GARDEN  AND  FOREST."— "\Ve  greatly  regret  to 
learn  that  one  of  the  foremost  horticultural  journals 
of  the  world,  and  one  for  which  advanced  horticul- 
turists and  botanists  had  the  greatest  respect,  has 
collapsed  lor  want  of  adequate  support  ;  it  was  too 
good. — "  With  the  present  issue,  which  completes 
the   tenth  volume,   the  publication   of    Garden   and 


Forest  ends.  For  ten  years  an  experiment  has  been 
tried  of  publishing  a  weekly  journal  devoted  to 
horticulture  and  forestry  absolutely  free  from  all  trade 
influences,  and  as  good  as  it  has  been  possible  for  us  to 
make  it.  This  experiment,  which  has  cost  a  large 
amount  of  time  andmouey,  hasshown  conclusively  that 
there  are  not  persons  enough  in  tho  United  States 
interested  in  tho  subjects  which  have  been  presented 
in  the  columns  of  Garden  and  Forest  to  make  a 
journal  of  its  class  and  character  self-supporting.  It 
is  useless,  therefore,  to  sink  more  time  and  money  in 
a  publication  which  cannot  be  made  financially 
successful,  and  must,  therefore,  sooner  or  later 
cease  to  exist." 

Publications    Received.  —  Farming    World 

Year  Book. — Cyclamens,  and  How  to  Grow  Tin  m,  a 
practical  treatise,  by  F.  C.  Edwards,  Sholebroke 
View,  Leeds ;  a  useful  little  treatise  that  may  be 
commended  to  beginners.  —  Transactions  of  the 
English  Arbor icultural  Society,  vol.  iii.,  part  iii., 
gives  details  as  to  the  excursion  of  the  Society  into 
Norfolk  in  August,  1897. — Journal  of  the  Royal  Hor- 
ticulturul  Society. — The  Journal  of  tltc  Board  of 
Agriculture.  —  De  VEmploi  Populaire  des  Plantes 
Sauvagcs  en  Sacoic,  par  le  Dr.  Alfred  Cuabert. — 
Tijdschrift  voor  Tuinbouw. 


A  FRENCH  GARDEN  IN  1545. 

(Concluiledfromp.  12.) 

Area  escaria. — In  this  there  should  be  two  beds, 
one  for  such  vegetables  of  which  the  fruit  is  eaten, 
the  other  being  for  root  crops. 

Polvinus  Fruotuarium. — Tho  fruit-bed  has  Pepo. 
numerous  kinds  of  Gourds,  tho  Cucumber,  and 
Melons,  aud  the  citrullus  or  colocyuth  of  medical  men. 
The  author  also  alludes  to  the  large  Maltese  Gourds, 
which  are  still  cultivated  there;  aud  mentions  a 
practice  of  watering  Gourds  with  sugared  water,  by 
which  the  taste  is  improved,  such  being  called 
"  Pompons  succarins,"  or  Sugar-Melons.  Of  the 
Cucumber,  there  is  the  cultivated  and  wild,  or 
Cucumis  asininus.  This  last  is  the  Ecbalium  agreste, 
or  Squirting  Cucumber. 

Mala  insana,  or  fruit  of  the  Mandrake. — This  was 
eaten  with  oil,  salt,  and  pepper.  He  also  describes 
a  sort  with  prickly  stems  and  foliage.  This  would 
probably  be  Solauum  sodomaium.  He  also  describes 
the  "inahv'  and  "female"  Mandrake;  of  course, 
imaginary  distinctions. 

Strawberry. — The  fruits,  of  tho  size  of  a  nut,  were 
eaten  with  cream  or  sugared  wine.  There  was  a 
mountain  form,  probably  Fragraria  vesca,  var. 
alpiua. 

Hiihus  Idarns.  —Both  white  and  red  Raspberries. 

Coriander.—  A  new  plant  in  French  gardens  ;  and 
Anise,  used  as  a  stimulant  for  the  appetite. 

Cinara. — "A  kind  of  cultivated  Thistle,  the  top 
of  which,  as  it  were  a  fruit,  we  eat." 

Papaver.  —  Though  often  grown  in  a  kitcheu 
garden,  it  is  not  edible,  but  the  seed  is  used  to 
encourage  sleep.  Imagination  must  have  etlected 
this,  for  Poppy-seed,  it  is  now  known,  does  not 
contain  the  opium  ! 

Pulvinus  badicabius,  or  the  root-bed. 

Radicvla.  Radish.  The  root  raw,  cut  up  small, 
with  water  and  salt,  provokes  the  appetite.  He  says 
some  kinds  are  sweet,  others  acrid,  but  does  not 
mention  different  forms.  Another  Raphanus,  which 
the  Romans  call  Armoracia,  has  leaves  like  those  of 
the  cultivated  Radish.  A  third  Radicula  the  Greeks 
call  Struthion,  used  for  cleaning  wool.  "  It  is  a  spiny 
herb,  with  a  woolly  stem,  a  handsome  flower,  without 
odour,  &c."  This  plant  has  been  thought  to  be  ( !yp- 
sophila  struthium,  or  Reseda  luteola  ;  but  the  above 
description  (taken  from  Pliny)  is  inapplicable.  Pliny 
adds,  "  it  grows  upon  rugged  rocky  sites  ; "  and  t' 
describes  it  as  an  umbellifer.  Matthajus  Sylvaticus 
gives  several  opinions,  but  decides  nothing  about 
it.  He  wrote  in  1  ISO.  In  1700  an  umbellifer  was 
cultivated  for  medicine  under  the  name  Struthium 
(Lewis,  Mat.  Hid.). 

Rapwn  or  Napum. — Fr.  "  Naveau."  Used  for 
flavouring  soups.  The  author  compares  the  shape  of 
the  root  to  the  eorni  of  the  Cyclamen.     There  were 
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two  sorts,  one  gritty  to  the  teeth,  the  other  very 
sweet  and  yellowish. 

Ranunculus  or  Napunculus. — This  has  a  blue 
flower.  The  root  is  to  be  seen  on  the  tablos  of  the 
rich  and  luxurious.  Some  call  it  "  Looust,"  or 
"  Locust's-foot,"  from  a  likeness  in  the  root,  "  whenco 
even  they  thought  it  to  have  been  the  food  of  John 
Baptist  in  the  desert,  for  it  grows  in  uncultivated 
places."    It  is  Campanula  llapunculus. 

"  Scrofularia  major  has  a  root  resembling  the  lla- 
punculus, most  pleasant  to  the  taste  and  scent." 
Girarde  figures  this  as  a  species  of  Scrophularia  or 
Figwort. 

Parsnip,  Carrot,  and  species  of  Panax,  a  foreign 
Umbellifer,   with    yellow  flowers,   and  entire  sub- 


mander.  It  is  Teucrium  Scordium  or  Water  Ger- 
mander. Of  other  bulbs  he  mentions  Asoalonitas, 
"  Dos  eschalottes, "  i.e.,  Allium  asealonicum.  Bulbus 
agrestis,  "des  Oignons  sauvages,"  probably  Allium 
ursinum.  "The  most  noble  of  bulbs  is  tho  Scilla," 
"Des  Squilles,"  Urgiuea  scilla,  the  medicinal  squill; 
Pancration,  probably  P.  niaritimum  ;  Asphodolus, 
called  Hastula  regia  and  Albucus,  Asphodelus 
ramosus  of  south  Europe.  From  10th  to  15th  cen- 
tury, Hastula  regia  was  the  Woodruff. 

Selenium,  Elicampane,  is  the  last  plant  mentioned 
by  our  author.  The  book  concludes  with  a  short 
treatiso,  De  cultu  ut  satioue  hortorum  libellus,  ot 
antiquorum  agricolamui  seuteutia  priecipue  collcctus. 
George  Eenslow. 


havo  the  largest  crops  ;  from  both  countries  offerings 
have  already  been  freely  made  in  large  quantities  ; 
the  States  seeds  are  clean,  but  lack  size.  The  north  of 
France  samples  are  the  best  we  have  seen  from  thero 
for  some  years,  large-grained,  and  of  good  character. 
As  usual,  there  will  be  considerable  quantities  of  tho 
very  weedy  small-grained  seed  from  the  badly- farmed 
districts  of  the  south  of  France.  Canada  has  not  at 
present  placed  much  on  the  markets,  and  neither 
Germany  nor  Russia  offers  with  the  freedom  they 
have  done  for  several  seasons. 

White  Clover. — A  fair  English  crop,  but  fine 
samples  will  be  scarce.  The  large  American  supply 
that  characterised  last  year's  trado|cauuot  be  repeated  ; 
but  the  German  offerings  are  plentiful,  especially  of 


Fig.  10.— large  plane  itree  at  mottisfont  abbey,  romsey  :  trunk  32  feet  7  inches  ;  covers  129  feet  of  ground, 

(see  p.  24.) 


cordate,  oblique  leaves,  with  a  juice  like  Opoponax, 
and  grows  best  about  water.  As  othor  kinds  of 
Tanax,  the  author  includes  Asclepium,  Chironium, 
Ligusticum,  and  Sphoudylion  (of  Greeks)  ;  Fr., 
"  Panais  sauvage." 

Sisaron  (Grk.),  Siser  (Lat.),  Fr.,  "des  cheruits," 
now  spelt  "  chervis ;  "  Eng.,  Skirrets. 

Siser  sisarum  was  introduced  from  China  into 
England  in  1548  ;  Daubeny  (Roman  Husbandry) 
suggests  that  the  siser  of  the  ancients  was  slum  nodi- 
fiorum.  This,  however,  does  not  agree  with  Gorarde's 
figure.     Pliny  says  the  best  grew  in  Germany. 

Cepa,  many  varieties  of  Union,  white,  red,  large 
and  small,  or  '•oignonottes." 

Allium,  Fr.,  "des  aulx,"  Scorodoprason  (Allium 
descendens,  ace.  to  Daubeny),  and  Scordion,  lately 
introduced.  This  plant  the  author  describes  as  only 
haviDg  the  odour  of  Garlic.  It  was  called  Trixago 
palustris  by  the  Latino,  and  has  leaveB  like  the  Ger- 


CLOVER   AND    GRASS    SEED 
CROPS. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  Houndsditch,  London, 
forward  for  publication  the  following  estimate  of  the 
stock  of  grass  and  Clover,  and  other  agricultural 
seeds,  of  last  year's  harvesting  : — 

English  Red  Clover  and  Cow-grass  will  vary  more 
in  quality  and  character  than  they  usually  do,  and  we 
are  of  opinion  that  the  superior  grades  will  be  very 
scarce.  The  eastern  counties  have  by  far  the  largest 
crops,  the  southern,  western,  and  midland  counties 
have  iu  the  aggregate  a  largish  acreage,  but  the 
samples  from  theso  districts  that  we  have  already 
seen  show  inferior  quality.  not  well  ripened,  and  tho 
yield  per  acre  unusually  small.  Yearly,  or  rather 
two-year  old,  seed,  for  there  was  only  a  small 
quantity  saved  in  189b",  is  now  almost  exhausted. 

Single  Cut  Cow-grass— Is  in  small  supply. 

Foreign  Fed  Clover. — France  and  America  seem  to 


tho  lower  grades.  The  finost  samples  are  undoubtedly 
scarce  everywhere. 

Alsike— Seems  to  be  in  much  smaller  compass  this 
year.  For  several  seasons  it  has  been  abnormally 
plentiful,  Canada  sending  us  heavy  supplies  ;  so  far 
this  season  the  offeriugs  are  on  a  very  restricted 
scale,  and  the  samples  lack  good  colour.  The  German 
crop  we  hear  is  an  average. 

Trefoil. — A  smaller  crop  of  English  than  usual  ; 
and  although  the  Continental  crops  are  not  up  to  an 
average  perhaps,  the  very  large  quantities  of  yearling 
seed  still  held  in  this  country  will  prevent  prices  being 
high. 

I. m;  me,     Short  crops  both  in  1' ranee  and  America, 

Sainfoin. — English  Giant  an  Under-average  crop  ; 
a  fair  supply  of  English  common.  French  Giant  is 
reported  scarce,  and  of  generally  inferior  quality. 

Italian  Hue-grass.— The  French  crop  is  under 
average,  and  fine  Mayenne  does   not  offer  fre  ely  ;  the 
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re-cleaned  qualities  will  be  very  scarce  towards  the 
end  of  this  season.  Irish  crop  again  large,  and  of 
good  quality.     Erjglish  quite  up  to  average. 

Perennial  Rye-grasses. — Not  quite  such  large  crops 
as  for  several  years  past,  but  still  plentiful.  Tin 
natural  weight  per  bushel  lower  than  last  year. 

Natural  Grasses— •Vary  as  usual.  Cocksfoot  is  in 
fair  supply  from  New  Zealand,  but  we  aro  not  getting 
offers  from  America.  Timothy  still  plentiful. 
Crested  Dogstail  in  larger  supply  than  for  several 
years.  Meadow  Fescue  very  fine,  but  not  so  plen- 
tiful as  last  year.  The  Poas  in  short  supply  ;  this 
applies  also  to  Sheep's  and  Hard  Fetcue. 


Alpine  Garden. 


NEW  AND  RAKE  PLANTS  FOR 
ROCKERIES. 
The  genus  Aeama  includes  some  very  interesting 
little  species,  some  of  which  are  new  introductions, 
and  prove  very  hardy  here  at  Geneva.  For  instance, 
the  beautiful,  small-growing  A.  Buchanaui,  Hook,  f., 
nearly  allied  to  A.  microphylli,  is  a  gem  in  rock- 
gardens.  It  is  a  very  slow-growing  shrub,  ciospitose, 
spreading  over  the  soil,  with  a  very  pretty  foliage  of. 
a  light,  almost  sky-blue  colour  in  the  sunshine,  and 
hardly  at  all  green.  The  leaves  (eleven  leaflets 
generally)  are  delicately  incised  and  crenate,  and  the 
whole  tuft  is  exceedingly  dainty.  The  flowers  are  not 
worthy  of  mention,  being  like  those  of  the  other 
Accenas,  which  are  all  inconspicuous.  We  received 
the  seeds  of  this  plant  from  Mr.  Cockayne  in  New 
Zealand,  who  found  it  in  the  mountains  of  the  Otago 
country. 

Aciena  glabra,  Buchanan,  is  another  newly-intro- 
duced species,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Cock- 
ayne ;  the  stems  are  erect,  the  leaves  brownish-green, 
seven  to  eleven  leaflets. 

A  Russian  botanist,  already  well  known  for  his 
discoveries  in  the  Caucasus,  Mr.  N.  Alboff,  is  now  in 
La  Plata,  and  has  made  some  botanic  excursions  in 
' '  Tierra  del  Fuego  "  and  "  Magellan,"  whence  he  sent 
us  last  year  a  tine  collection  of  seeds,  from  which 
already  some  results  have  been  obtained.  This  has 
particularly  been  the  case  with  a  very  good  form  of 
Aciena  adscendens,  with  glaucous  foliage,  quite  bluish, 
which  seems  to  be  very  hardy,  aud  easy  of  cultivation. 
While  speaking  of  Actenas,  it  might  be  said  that  it 
is  an  interesting  genus  for  foliage,  which  is  in  all 
specimens  good,  and  sometimes  very  ornamental. 
But  I  know  few  genera  more  polymorphous  than 
this.  A  good  little  monograph  upon  them  has  been 
lately  published  in  Paris  by  Dr.  P.  Citerne  of  Nantes.* 
Although  their  flowere  are  not  attractive,  Aoffinas 
can  be  recommended  for  the  rock-gardens  for 
their  foliage,  and  for  the  long  aud  graceful  sar- 
mentose  branches  many  of  them  produce,  especially 
the  so-called  "  Bidi-Bidi"  of  New  Zealand.  A.  San- 
guisorbie,  Vahl.,  which  is  called  sometimes  Piri-Piri, 
Huty-Waij,  or  Piri-Kahu. 

They  are,  I  believe,  all  hardy  in  England,  but  in 
Geneva  some  of  them  have  to  be  kept  in  a  frame  or 
conservatory  for  the  winter.  Fourteen  species  are 
now  cultivated  in  Europe  ;  Dr.  Citerne  enumerates 
forty-two  species  ;  and  Mr.  Alboff,  .last  year,  pub- 
lished t  two  new  kinds— A.  tenera,  Alboff,  and  nudi- 
caulis,  Alboff.  Their  cultivation  is  easy  ;  they  like 
sunshine,  but  a  fresh  atmosphere. 

Acanthosonchus  spinosus,  Forsk.  (Sonchus  spinosus, 
D.C.  ;  Lactuca  spiuosa,  Lam.),  is  a  very  small  and 
thorny  shrub,  not  more  than  3  inches  high,  forming  a 
Liliputiau  bush,  with  a  few  small  leaves,  and  some 
little  yellow  heads,  very  similar  to  those  of  the 
common  Lettuce,  the  whole  being  hidden  by 
numerous  short,  spinose,  and  erect  branches,  which 
give  the  plant  a  very  curious  appearance.  It  grows 
between  the  rocks  in  North  Africa,  the  Canary 
Islands,  aud  Arabia.     It  ia  not  hardy  in  Geneva,  and 

•  "Du  Genre  At.wn,"  parte  Dr.  P.  Citerne,  dans  Ret  tie 
des  Sciences  Saluretics  de  VOuest,  H'.iT,  Nos.  1,  2,  et  3. 

t  "Contiibutiunes  ft  la  Flore  de  la  Terre  do    Feu,"  dan3 

Rcvisto.  'Id  Maa'O  :!t  hi  Plate,  t.  vii. 


never  seeds.     I  never  saw  this  shrub  in  collections 
so  I  think  it  is  very  rare. 

Ahhie  juniperina,  Fenzl,  is  a  pretty  little  cicopitosc 
plant  growing  in  the  dry  rocks  of  (ireece,  Syria,  and 
Palestine.  The  little  branches  spread  over  the  soil, 
are  prostrate  or  erect,  and  bear  numerous  fine  aud 
Bpiuy  leaves,  fasciculated,  and  sometimes  bear  very 
numerous  little  white  flowers  from  June  till  autumn. 

A  ncmone  rubra,  Lam.,  is  a  very  good  form  of  the 
commonPulsatilla,  which  grows  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Lyons,  and  of  which  the  flowers  are  as  large  as 
those  of  A.  Halleri,  of  a  deep,  velvety,  garnet-red. 
It  is  a  beautiful  plant,  easy  of  cultivation,  requiring  a 
soil  destitute  of  lime,  as  the  plant  is  a  sand-loving 
species,  which  does  not  thrive  on  calcareous  soil. 

Antirrhinum  glutinosum,  Boiss.  et  Rent.,  is  one  of 
the  best  plants  for  the  decoration  of  old  walls  or 
sunny  perpendicular  rocks.  It  is  a  good  Snapdragon, 
of  free  growth.  Its  large  white  or  pinkish-white 
flowers  are  very  numerous,  and  open  from  June  till 
the  winter.  I  gathered  to-day  (November  26)  a 
bouquet  of  the  flowers  from  my  wall,  where  two  good 
plants  have  been  established  for  the  past  five  years. 
Some  people  in  England  to  whom  we  sent  it  wrote 
that  it  cannot  be  considered  as  hardy  in  England  ; 
but  this  is  an  error,  as  the  plant  is  very  hardy  here 
where  the  winters  are  more  severe.  I  believe  that 
the  English  fog  or  the  dampness  of  the  air  must  be  pre- 
judicial to  it,  and  so  I  recommend  it  to  be  planted  in  a 
wall  exposed  to  the  full  sun.  Boissier  found  this  plant 
fifty  years  ago  in  the  rocks  of  the  alpine  regions  in  the 
sierras  of  South  Spain.  It  has  been  cultivated  in  his 
gardens  at  Vallejres  since  that  period,  but  I  believe 
that  the  plant  is  very  rare  in  gaidens. 

Aqailcgia  Jormosa,  Fisch. — Under  the  name  A. 
arctica,  Hort.  Loudon,  the  Flore  de  Serreset  des  jardins 
de  V Europe,  Van  Houtte,  t.  viii.,  published  a  coloured 
plate  of  the  rare  and  fine  A.  formosa.  Its  stems  are 
slender,  and  2  to  3  feet  high,  almost  naked,  aud 
bear  at  the  base  two  or  three  leaves  with  narrow 
segments,  glaucous  beneath,  and  of  a  deep  green 
above.  The  flowers  are  not  numerous,  but  very 
pretty,  long,  narrow,  with  long  and  thin  spurs,  of  an 
intense  cinnamon-red,  with  green  spots  on  the 
extremities  of  the  spurs  and  petals.  It  flowers  late, 
in  July  and  August,  and  is  quite  distinct  from  all  other 
Columbines.  It  has  been  slid  that  this  plant  is  the 
true  A.  Skinneri  of  Hooker,  and  corresponds  to  the 
No.  1182  of  Pringle  in  the  Kew  Herbarium  ;  this 
I  cannot  verify.  The  A.  formosa  (true)  is  rare  in 
gardens,  and  De  Candolle  (Prod  romus,  vol.  i.,  p.  50) 
says  it  is  a  native  of  Kamtschatka.  But  it  has  been 
found  in  the  far  north  of  America,  and  certainly 
grows  in  Alaska  and  other  parts  of  Russian  America, 
aud  of  Canada.  It  belongs  to  the  same  group  as 
A.  canadensis. 

Aster  Amelias  alius  was  found  four  years  ago  in 
Jura,  and  was  introduced  into  cultivation  through 
our  garden.  It  conies  true  to  seed.  All  the  fruit 
harvested  gives  the  white  form,  and  not  one  returns 
to  the  type.  if.  Correvon,  Geneva. 
(To  be  continued.) 


and  palings.  Its  growth  is  so  rampant  (grimpantc, 
the  French  call  it,  I  believe),  that  only  the  most 
vigorous  of  living  trees  would  be  able  to  endure  its 
double  coiled  aud  intertwined  embrace. 

To  those  who  are  on  the  look-out  for  a  climber  of 
the  most  luxuriant  type,  I  should  recommend  this  as 
being  even  more  so  in  its  tree-strangling  propensities 
than  is  Periploca  gra-ca,  or  our  own  "Travellers' 
Joy"  (Clematis  vitalba).  For  covering  pergolas,  or 
gazebos  in  the  garden  it  might  prove  useful,  especially 
so  in  those  peculiar  sites  in  most  gardens  "  where 
nothing  will  grow." 

A  cluster  of  scaffold  poles,  with  their  lower  euds 
charred  and  set  in  concrete,  might  be  employed 
instead  of  sacrificing  a  living  tree.  Such  as  pergola 
or  "  polarg  "  planted  with  this  climber,  Periploca, 
Bridgesia,  Travellers'  Joy,  and  the  Common  Hop 
plant  could  not  fail  to  become  covered  with  vegetable 
tracery,  in  a  very  short  time. 

My  sketch  (fig.  11)  was  made  at  Newry,  c}.  Down, 
in  October  last  ;  the  only  drawback  to  the  fruitful 
beauty  of  the  plant  is  that  the  birds  seem  extremely 
fond  of  its  ripe  seeds,  and  attack  its  fruiis  as  soon  as 
they  burst  open.  Probably  spraying  with  copper 
and  lime  solution  would  save  the  fruits  of  Pyracantha, 
Cotoneaster,  Mountain  Ash,  ami  of  this  Celastrus  it 
applied  at  the  right  time.  F.  11'.  Burbid/e. 


JAPANESE     TREE  - STRANGLER, 

OB,   STAFF    TREE    (CELASTRUS    AR- 
TICULATUS). 

Celastrus  scandens  from  North  America  has 
long  been  known,  but  is  not  very  commonly  seon  in 
our  gardens.  Our  present  plant  is  a  smooth  leaved 
and  very  free  growiug  climber,  just  now  covered  with 
clusters  of  orange  yellow  berries  or  capsules,  which 
bursting  open  reveal  the  orange  red  seeds,  as  shown 
in  the  sketch  sent  herewith.  The  gracefully  inter- 
twiued  stems  covered  towards  their  upper  extremity 
with  fruits  in  all  stages  of  colour  and  ripeness,  make 
up  a  pretty  little  picture  at  Newry,  where  I  lately 
saw  this  species  for  the  first  time  sprawling  about 
over  some  low-growing  trees. 

Planted  near  to  any  tree  of  no  particular  value  or 
interest,  such  as  a  Crab  or  a  gnarled  old  Hawthorn, 
and  a  most  interesting  and  unique  feature  would 
soon  be  formed  ;  or  it  might  be  tried  on  wood  screens 


Home  Correspondence. 


"THE  ROSARIANS'  YEAR-BOOK  :"  A  CORREC- 
TION.— There  is  an  error  of  some  importance  in  the 
article  entitled  "Hoses  in  the  South-VVest  of  Scot- 
land," contributed  by  myself  to  the  Rusarians'  Year- 
Book,  for  which  I  do  not  hold  in}  self  responsible, 
and  which  I  certainly  did  not  observe  when  I  cor- 
rected the  proof.  If  I  did  not  take  the  opportunity 
of  correcting  this  typographical  mistake  (which  occurs 
on  the  last  page  of  my  contribution),  it  migtit  be 
supposed  by  the  readers  of  the  Rosariuns  Year-  /ionic 
(most  of  whom  are  capable  of  detecting  Buch  au 
error),  that  I  had  included  Turner's  Crimson  Itamblcr 
and  Paul's  Carmine  Pillar  among  the  Hybrid  Teas  ! 
I  need  hardly  say  that  such  was  very  far  from  my 
purpose.  David  R.  Williamson. 

SULPHURING  VINES. — The  caution  respecting 
burning  flowers-of-sulphur  in  vineries  is  necessary  to 
the  inexperienced  ;  still,  sulphuring  can  be  done  if 
judgment  be  used.  When  living  at  Blairquohau 
Castle  Gardens,  forty-nine  years  ago,  the  then  gar- 
dener, Mr.  George  Hunter,  used  annually  to  buru 
flowers-of-sulphur  in  the  vineries  after  they  had  been 
started  a  week  or  ten  days.  He  wished  to  revive  any 
insects  that  might  be  on  the  Vines,  and  then  kill 
them.  Of  course,  the  buds  of  the  Vines  had  not 
pushed  out  sufficiently  to  be  injured.  I  never  saw  any 
harm  done  to  theVines,  but  some  of  the  fumes  of  thu 
sulphur  escaping  through  a  partition  into  a  greenhouse, 
laid  their  mark  on  a  Banksian  Rose  trained  on  the 
top  and  against  the  back  wall.  I  have  never  tried 
this  method  here,  as  our  vineries  are  never  free  of 
plants  in  leaf.  I  have,  however,  found  sulphur  to  be 
of  great  use  in  vineries.  Thirty-five  years  ago  we 
had  Vine-mildev  here  very  badly.  I  used  sulphur 
with  the  sulphurets  on  the  leaves,  as  recommended 
in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  those  days,  which 
checked  it  a  good  deal.  I  also  put  a  rather  heavy 
dusting  on  the  flues,  and  made  them  very  warm  so 
as  to  cause  the  sulphur  to  bubble  on  them,  but  not  to 
burn.  This  would  cause  a  mist  in  the  house,  the 
sulphur  evaporating.  Vine-leaves  within  3  feet  ot  the 
Hue  would  not  be  injured,  but  the  mildew  entirely 
disappeired.  This  requires  great  caution,  or  damage 
may  be  done  ;  indeed,  it  should  not  be  attempted 
while  the  berries  are  small  ;  they  must  be  at  least 
half-grown.  John  Barnctt,  Decker  Hill,  Shifnall. 
[Our  readers,  alter  conning  the  above,  will  be  wise  if 
they  use  sulphur  in  vineries  with  the  utmost  caution. 
Ed.]. 

APPLE  ROYAL  SNOW.— I  was  pleased  to  see  the 
remarks  respecting  this  Apple  in  your  last  issue, 
For  some  years  f  urew  the  variety  on  my  fruit-farm 
at  Stoney  Creek,  Ontario,  Canada,  where  ;it  was  au 
abundant  bearer,  and  the  porfume  and  flavour  of  the 
fruit  was  excellent.  Since  commencing  fruit-growiug 
in  Kent,  I  had  decided  to  introduce  it  into  this 
country,  and  now  I  see  that  Mr.  W.  Horne  is  nlao 
about  to  do  so.  I  shall  anxiously  await  the  contest 
that  will  come  between  Royal  Snow  and  Cox'b  Oranga 
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Pippin,  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  fruit 
show.  It  is  the  only  serious  rival  that  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin  is  likely  to  have  fur  sometime.  C.  Aitken, 
Fruit-Grower,  Orpington. 

THE  GARDENERS'  ROYAL  BENEVOLENT  INSTI- 
TUTE.— Besides  electing  under  Rule  :l  no  fewer  than 
ten  applicants  for  pensions,  all  of  whom  have  been  sub- 
scribers or  life  members  of  the  institution  for  fifteen 
years  and  upwards,  the  committee  also  invite  votes 
from  subscribers  to  enable  nine  others  to  be  elected 
by  ballot,  and  they  issue  a  list  of  forty-four  applicants 
for  pensions  from  which  those  nine  are  to  be  selected. 
Going  over  that  list  carefully,  I  have  no  doubt  every 
case  is  a  deserving  one,  and  [  find  that  whilst  twenty- 


year.  It  is  indeed  pitiful  to  find  how  many  distress- 
ing cases  there  are  iu  the  ranks  of  gardening,  but  all 
the  more  forcibly  do  they  show  the  necessity  of 
making  better  provision  towards  old  age  than  many 
seem  to  have  done.  Even  of  those  subscribers  up  for 
election,  the  greater  number  seem  to  have  deferred 
subscribing  until  sixty  year*  of  age  and  upwards.  A 
Subscriber. 

PLANTS  THAT  SUCCEED  UNDER  THE  SHADE 
OF  TREES. — Kindly  allow  mo  to  add  a  few  names  of 
plants  to  Mr.  Herrin's  list,  which  I  find  grow  well 
here  in  Devonshire,  planted  beneath  the  shade  of  tall 
coniferous  or  deciduous  trees  that  have  lost  their 
under    branches.       Most    of    the    bushy    Veronicas 


Fig.    11. — CELASTRUS  ARTICULATUS  :    SEEDS  YELLOW,      (see  v.   2S.) 
(From  a  sketch  hy  Mr.  Bnrbidge.) 


three  of  tho  number  have  been,  or  their  representa- 
tives have  been,  subscribers  for  varying  periods,  of 
the  remainder  no  fewer  than  twenty-one  have  no 
such  qualifications.  In  face  of  these  facts,  may  I 
suggest  that  the  rules  were  so  far  altered  as  to 
render  subscribing  applicants  or  their  widows  only 
eligible  for  the  ballot.  The  matter  must  sometime 
be  faced,  and  is  it  not  well  to  face  it  early  ?  A  list  of 
forty-four  applicants  is  at  once  an  immense  and 
bewildering  list.  In  marking  my  paper  I  have  voted 
for  subscribers  only,  and  for  those  who,  having 
already  got  into  four  figures,  seem  to  have  some 
chance  ol  election  ;  many  have  no  chance  whatever 
of  being  elected  for  several  years.  A  concentra- 
tion of  votes  to  subscribers  would  help  to  place 
those  not  elected   into  a   better    position   another 


thrive  in  such  dry  positions,  and  where  fairly  shel- 
tered from  cold  winds.  I  am  well  aware  these  do  not 
prove  hardy  in  every  county,  but  I  can  strongly 
recommend  them  for  this  purpose  where  they  thrive 
outdoors.  Another  good  dwarf  plant  is  Hypericum 
perforatum  [?  calycinum.  Ed.],  an  evergreen  that 
increases  rapidly  in  size,  and  flowers  well  under  the 
shade  of  trees.  I  have  also  found  Berberis  aqui- 
folium,  B.  Darwinii,  and  B.  nepalensis  do  remarkably 
well  in  such  situations,  especially  the  first  two.  J. 
Mayne,  JBicton,  Devon. 

A  HALL  FOR  HORTICULTURE.— It  has  been  my 
privilege  in  some  way  or  other  to  have  been  asso- 
ciated with  horticultural  ami  floricultural  societies 
since  1832  or  1833,  when  I  was  employed  (as  a  boy- 


gardener)  to  convey  cut  flowers  of  border  Carnations 
to  a  provincial  show.  I  am  a  subscriber  to  four  up- 
to-date  societies,  although  I  have  not  taken  any 
active  part  in  their  management  for  somo  years  past  ; 
nevertheless,  my  love  for  all  appertainiug  to  my  long- 
cherished  profession  burns  with  the  same  vigour  as 
in  the  days  of  AuM-lang-Syne,  when  the  vast  and 
grand  gatherings  used  to  take  place  at  Chiswick, 
.Surrey  Gardens,  Cremome,  Stoke  Newington,  and 
many  other  localities,  at  which  places  I  have  met 
hundreds  of  exhibitors  and  friends,  who  have  long 
s-ince  been  consigned,  with  the  lovely  plants  shown, 
to  mother  earth,  and  who  have  left  records  behind 
that  exhibitors  may  do  well  to  imitate  and  follow. 
I  am  led  to  believe  that  all  those  who  have  the 
welfare  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society  at 
heart  will  do  well  to  read  thoroughly  and  attentively, 
and  digest  all  that  has  from  time  to  time  been 
advanced  by  your  correspondent,  Mr.  R.  Dean,  tho 
indefatigable  secretary  of  the  National  Chrysanthe- 
mum Society.  I  am  fully  in  accord  with  all  he  stated 
in  your  issue  of  last  week  (p.  14),  as  I  am  convinces 
from  past  experience  that  it  is  not  always  wise  to  put 
a  certain  limit  to  entertainment  when  it  iB  sought  to 
gratify  the  various  tastes  of  the  general  public.  I 
have  had  on  many  occasions  exhibits  in  spacious  halls 
and  tents,  when  those  who  had  taken  great  pains  to 
provide  a  good  display  had  for  their  disinterested 
painstaking  the  most  discouraging  results ;  and  it  is 
patent  that  it  is  seen  that  not  only  in  the  metropolis 
but  in  very  many  large  provincial  towns,  villages,  and 
hamlets,  an  amazing  advance  has  been  made  to  in- 
struct and  entertain  visitors  with  a  cheerful  and  varied 
entertainment.  If  we  are  constantly  looking  upon  ex- 
hibits of  a  similar  description  and  character,  the  mind 
becomes  tired  and  satiated,  and  to  dwell  upon  stands 
and  tables  of  cut  Chrysanthemums,  very  much  of  a 
similar  character,  becomes  tiresome,  hence  it  is  a 
wholesome  change  to  be  led  to  an  exhibit  such  as 
Messrs.  H.  Caunell  display  with  their  grand  collection 
of  zonal  Pelargoniums,  in  my  estimation  one  of  tho 
leading  features  in  the  whole  show.  Then,  again, 
how  grandly  are  fruits  and  vegetables  shown — 
dispense  with  these  extras,  and  the  seductive  Btrains 
from  the  band  engaged,  and  the  varied  means 
employed  to  make  us  feel  our  blood  tingling  through 
our  veins  in  full  zest  of  innocent  enjoyment.  It  is 
well  to  pause,  as  it  may  happen  that  to  leave  a  com- 
paratively suitable  home  may  lead  to  very  unsatis- 
factory results.  Q.  P.,  F.R.H.S.,  Lewisham.  [The 
writer,  to  whom  we  offer  our  compliments  and  con- 
gratulations, has  been  a  subscriber  to  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  since  its  foundation  in  1S41.  Ed.] 

Mr.  Dean  disagrees  witli  my  statements,  see 

p.  448.  I  need  only  refer  him  to  letters  written  by  him- 
self in  recent  numbers  of  The  Journal  of  Horticulture. 
The  way  in  which  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society  has  grown  and  prospered,  has  not  to  my 
knowledge  been  questioned,  and  Mr.  Dean  says  this 
has  happened  since  its  association  with  the  Royal 
Aquarium,  Westminster  ;  the  fact  of  the  Aquarium 
Company  reaping  much  "f  the  benefit  from  the  shows 
cannot  have  helped  the  progress  of  the  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society  ;  the  Aquarium  Compauy 
pockets  the  profits,  the  contributions  of  the 
members  thus  go  towards  providing  shows  for  its 
benefit  instead  of  forming  a  reserve  fuud  for  toe 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society,  and  tho  further 
encouragement  of  Chrysanthemum  culture.  As  to 
the  entortainments  provided,  I  have  nothing  to  say 
egainst  music-halls  as  such,  they  are  doubtless 
necessary  for  a  certain  class  of  people  who  cannot 
appreciate  anything  better,  but  Chrysanthemum- 
growers  do  not  go  hundreds  of  miles  specially  to 
enjoy  miscellaneous  exhibitions,  although  Mr.  Dean 
says  that  those  at  tho  Aquariam  form  a  source 
of  attraction  to  members  of  the  gardening 
profession.  I  cannot,  however,  agree  with  him  ;  and 
1  think  that  gardening  has  no  connection  with  these 
things.  Those  few  who  wish  for  music-halls  can  get 
them  nearer  home  or  at  other  places  in  London  ;  we, 
on  the  other  hand,  desire  to  see  the  flowers  under 
the  best  possible  conditions,  to  observe  the  newest 
and  the  finest  varieties,  and  the  highest  points  of 
beauty  to  which  these  varieties  attain.  To  talk  of 
mutual  converse,  warmth,  light,  and  life  is  only 
attempting  to  throw  dust  in  the  reader's  eyes.  Could 
not  all  these  things  be  got  in  another  building,  and 
in  greater  perfection  ?  At  present,  the  beautiful 
flowers  are  simply  degraded  by  their  surroundings,  and 
have  no  field  for  exercising  the  iullueuce  peculiar  to 
them.  Moreover,  a  better  class  of  visitors  who  would 
patronise  the  bIiows  if  held  under  better  conditions, 
is  kept  away.  As  to  other  shows  that  have  failed, 
reasons    could   easily   be  given  for  most  of   those 
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Mr.  Dean  mentions,  but  they  do  not  apply  to  the 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society  ;  with  many  of 
them  it  would  have  been  more  surprising  if  they  had 
succeeded.    W.  II.  Divers. 

CALLICARPA  PURPUREA. — This  old  Indian  stove- 
plant  was  prominent  in  a  collection  of  decorative, 
foliage,  and  flowering-plants,  with  which  Mr.  W. 
Howe,  gr.  to  H.  Tate.  Esq.,  Park  Hill,  Streatham, 
won  the  1st  prize  at  the  recent  exhibition  of  the 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society,  at  the  Royal 
Aquarium.  Long  shoots  bearing  cymose  clusters  of 
deep  violet- tinted,  glossy  berries,  were  prominent,  and 
being  unusual,  attracted  much  attention,  many 
enquiries  being  made  as  to  the  name  of  the  plant. 
Cuttings  made  from  the  shoots  put  forth  iu  early 
spring  from  cut-back  plants,  strike  as  readily  in  a 
brisk  bottom-heat  as  do  those  of  the  Fuchsia  ;  and 
fruiting-plants  can  be  obtained  in  a  season  with 
careful  culture.  II.  D. 

UNTIMELY  BLOSSOMING  OF  THE  WHITE- 
THORN.— I  am  sending  a  few  sprays  of  the  White- 
thorn (May  in  December),  as  an  instance,  among 
many,  of  the  mildness  of  the  season.  The  bloom  is 
quite  expanded,  and  young  leaves  appearing  on  some 
trees  of  the  same  at  this  place.  The  tree  from  which 
the  sprays  were  taken  is  growing  quito  in  the 
open,  facing  north  [The  Glastonbury  Thorn.  Ed.]. 
G.  Farmer,  Bedford  Hall  Gardens,  Tewkesbury, 
December  22. 

FRUIT  JUDGING. — I  do  not  agree  with  the  remarks 
made  by  "  Columbian "  in  last  week's  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  p.  12.  He  says,  where  ripeness  is  specified 
in  the  schedule,  "judges  have  no  choice  in  the 
matter,"  adding,  "but  the  preference  for  ripeness 
(even  when  out  of  season)  is  carried  to  excess  in 
many  cases  where  it  is  not  demanded  by  the  schedule, 
and  where  ripeness  is  a  positive  defect."  Over-ripe- 
ness is  a  defect,  but  ripeness,  i.e.,  the  fruits  being 
fit  for  table  at  the  time  they  are  being  judged,  is 
certainly  not  a  defect.  "  Cornubian  "  says  : "  Time  and 
again  I  have  seen  fruits  that  were  ripened  out  of 
season  placed  before  others  that  were  in  every  way 
of  better  quality,  but  not  ripe."  How  could  the 
unripe  fruits  be  "better"  in  every  way  than  the 
specimens  "  ripened  out  of  season  "  which  the  judges 
preferred  ?  Assuming  the  fruits  shown  to  be  of  the 
same  variety,  equal,  or  nearly  so,  in  size  and  shape, 
the  preference  undoubtedly  should  be  given  to  the 
ripe  fruit.  "  Cornubian  "  asks,  "  which  is  the  most 
valuable  dish,  say,  of  Marie  Louise,  dead  ripe  in  Sep- 
tember, or  a  similar  dish  at  the  end  of  October  or  in 
November?"  If  both  lots  of  fruit  are  "  dead  ripe" 
at  the  respective  dates,  one  dish  is  about  as  valueless 
as  the  other.  But  a  dish  of  well-developed  fruits 
of  Marie  Louise  artificially  ripened  in  September 
is  of  more  value  by  reason  of  its  earlinets  than  a  dish 
of  the  same  variety  ripened  on  the  shelves  in  the  fruit- 
room  a  month  or  two  later.  Not  only  this,  the 
Pears  laid  between  layers  of  cotton  or  wood-wool  iu 
a  shallow  box,  with  the  lid  tied  dowu,  and  placed  on 
the  trellis  over  the  hot-water  pipes  in  a  vinery  or 
Melon-house  as  the  fruit  is  approaching  maturity, 
will  excel  in  colour  those  which  ripen  in  the  fruit- 
roi  >m  ;  while  the  flavour,  owing  to  the  dry  and  buoyant 
atmosphere  and  warm  temperature  in  which  the  fruit 
was  ripened,  is  quite  equal  or  superior.  This  I  can 
vouch  for  from  many  years'  experience  in  the  matter. 

II.  w.  w. 

CYPRIPEDIUM  INSIGNE  SANDER/E.  —  Kindly 
allow  me  to  reply  to  the  remarks  of  "  T.  S."  in  your 
last  issue.  Ho  tells  us  that  part  of  the  Pickering 
Lodge  plant  will  be  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society's  meeting  on  January  11,  and  invites  me 
to  point  out  the  difference  between  it  and  the  true 
one.  I  may  reasonably  infer  from  this  invitation  that 
the  variety  I  questioned  has  now  developed  into  the 
true  one,  so  there  is  little  need  for  me  to  look  at  the 
original  form,  as  I  have  seen  it  often  enough.  If  tho 
plant  to  be  shown  on  this  occasion  is  part  of  the  plant 
they  exhibited  at  Manchester  Chrysanthemum  show, 
in  November,  1895,  which  was  the  Pickering  Lodge 
plant,  and  named  insignc  Sanderre,  it  will,  indeed,  bo 
very  interesting  to  learn  how  it  evolved  from  that 
variety  to  the  true  one.  If  such  is  the  case,  perhaps 
"  T.  S."  will  kindly  treat  us  to  a  Bhort  history  of  this 
fine  science,  as  enlightenment  on  such  points  is  much 
needed  at  the  present  time,  seeing  that  several  very 
curious  cases  of  evolution  has  recently  taken  place 
among  the  more  aristocratic  forms  of  Orchids.  I 
have  already  disclaimed  any  knowledge  of  their  col- 
lection beyond  what  they  show  publicly — the  Cypri- 
pedium  in  question  excepted.  S,  S.,  January  3. 


UNITED  HORTICULTURAL  BENEFIT  AND  PROVI- 
DENT SOCIETY. — The  advantages  offered  to  gardeners 
by  this  Society  were  described  to  the  members  of 
"  The  Beckenham  Horticultural  Society,"  at  its  last 
meeting  by  Mr.  Purge  of  Oakwood  Gardens.  It 
transpired  that  few  of  those  present  knew  much  of 
the  Society's  work,  although  living  not  more  than 
ten  miles  from  the  metropolis.  Mr.  Burge  in  the 
course  of  his  remarks,  pointed  out  that  the 
Society  consisted  entirely  of  gardeners,  and  care- 
fully explained  the  "Balance  Sheet,"  —  the 
"Benefit  Fund,"  "Benevolent  Fund,"  "Voluntary 
Convalescent  Fund,"  and  the  "Management  Fund." 
The  statement  of  accounts  of  liabilities  and  assets 
(the  latter  amounting  to  considerably  over  £11,000) 
caused  some  surprise,  as  did  also  Mr.  Burge's  state- 
ment that  there  is  actually  more  money  added  to  his 
account  than  ho  has  paid  into  it.  Having  been  a 
member  for  a  number  of  years,  his  "  Rest  Fund  "  had 
accumulated  until  the  interest  amounted  to  more 
than  the  annual  working  expenses.  Members  can 
withdraw  "  Rest  Fund  "  at  the  age  of  seventy  years, 
"  Lapsed  "  members  at  sixty  years.  In  case  of  death, 
the  sum  passes  to  the  person  nominated  by  the 
member.  M.  Webster,  The  Gardens,  Kclsey  Park, 
Beckenham.  [The  ignorance  our  correspondent  alludes 
to  in  above  note  is  not  due  to  any  lack  of  sympathy 
on  the  part  of  the  Horticultural  Press,  which  has 
always  accorded  the  business  of  the  Society  the 
publicity  it  so  well  deserves.  Ed.] 

THE  PRUNING  OF  APPLE  AND  PEAR-TREES.— 
Mr.  Ward,  on  p.  13,  charges  me  with  misrepresen- 
tation, and  he  has  in  no  way  substantiated  his  asser- 
tion. I  contend  thai  pruning-back  leading  growths 
to  5  or  9  inches  is  a  very  slow  process  in  making  a 
large  fruit-bearing  tree ;  and  further,  that  many 
varieties  of  Apples  and  Pears  will  make  far  larger, 
handsomer,  and  more  fruitful  specimens  in  a  shorter 
time,  if  left  to  themselves,  than  if  subjected  to  such 
pruning.  Then  again,  can  you  expect  early  fruit-bod 
formation,  if  these  said  5  to  9  inch  growths  make 
three  to  rive  additional  growths  next  year?  In  a 
good  healthy  young  tree  the  buds  should  be  li 
to  2  inches  from  each  other  (excepting  undeve- 
loped ones  at  the  base)  ;  therefore,  all  those 
buds  that  would  have  developed  into  fruit-buds 
if  longer  leadiug  growths  were  left,  have  been  forced 
unnaturally  iuto  growing  shoots.  The  pruning  of 
"  misplaced  "  shoots  back  to  2  inches,  ie  far  too  close 
for  strong  growing  Apples  and  Pears,  the  said 
2  inches  would  only  have  undeveloped  buds,  which 
experience  has  shown  me  make  growths  instead  of 
fruit  buds  ;  whereas  if  they  were  left  a  longer  length 
the  buds  would  be  more  fully  developed,  and  only 
one  (seldom  more)  would  make  wood,  the  buds 
behind  such  being  fruit-buds.  The  fore-part  can 
afterwards  be  pruned  back  to  the  said  fruit  buds.  Mr. 
Ward  advises  hard  pinching  in  summer.  I  cannot 
agree  with  him,  because  in  light  soils  it  tends  to  keep 
the  trees  longer  iu  growth  in  autumn  when  they 
should  be  maturing  or  ripening  the  growth  made. 
Iu  the  case  of  varieties  that  fruit  on  the  ends  of  the 
shoots,  the  2  inch  pruning  would  clear  olf  the  greater 
part  of  the  crop,  such,  for  instance,  as  tho  Irish 
Peach  and  Yellow  Ingestre.  Again,  if  the  5  to  9  inch 
system  be  practised,  it  will  be  years  before  you  get  a 
dozen  fruits,  and  many  more  before  you  gather  a  gross. 
I  prefer  long  growths  and  fruit — long  spurs  and 
fruit,  rather  than  trees  dwarfed  with  5  and  9  inch 
pruning.  In  conclusion,  may  I  be  allowed  to  inform 
Mr.  Ward  that  a  great  part  of  my  horticultural 
education  (which  I  admit  is  meagre)  was  learned  from 
the  Gardeners' Chronicle,  and  much  from  his  own  pen. 
J.  Kettle. 


Colonial  Notes. 

TO   DESTROY   SNAILS. 

Among  tho  liberal  contributions  Australia  ha9  re- 
ceived from  England  have  been  sparrows  and  shell- 
snails.  It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  the 
latter  may  be  destroyed  by  spreading  a  thin  circle  of 
Tobacco-dust,  3  to  4  inches  wide,  around  the  plants. 
Naturally  those  plants  the  snails  most  affect  would 
be  chosen  for  the  purpose.  The  snails  in  crawling 
over  the  Tobacco-dust  may  be  found  next  morning 
just  outside  the  circle,  and  in  tho  course  of  a  few 
days  become  dried  up. 

I  am  aware  there  may  be  some  difficulty  in  Britain 
in  obtaining  the  material,  as  the  Tobacco  manu- 
facturers return   it  all  to   the    excise  department 


nominally  for  export  but  really  for  destruction.  I 
do  not  see,  however,  why  it  should  not  be  obtainable, 
as  it  is  in  these  colonies,  after  the  addition  of  say  a 
little  kerosene  or  superphosphate  of  potash,  which 
would  render  it  unusable  for  consumption. 

The  only  material  I  have  used  so  far  for  the  pur- 
pose has  been  the  fine  dust,  something  like  coarse 
snuff,  but  I  think  also  the  fiue-cut  Tobacco-stems 
which  are  returned  to  the  Department  in  quite  large 
quantities,  might  also  very  effectively  be  used.  It  is 
also  in  itself  a  splendid  manure.  It  should  be  used 
preferably  in  dry  weather,  as  its  effectiveness  is  soon 
destroyed  by  rain  or  other  watering.  Hugh  Dixson, 
Elizabeth  and  Park  Streets,  Sydney,  N.S.  W. 

Berberis  vulgaris. 

Your  issue  of  September  11  last,  which  has  just 
come  to  hand,  contains  a  paragraph  on  the  subject  of 
Barberry  and  mildew  on  Wheat.  It  seems  that  in 
consequence,  as  it  is  supposed,  of  the  common  Bar- 
berry serving  as  the  host-plant  of  the  mildew  of 
corn  (Puccinia  graminis),  the  Royal  Swedish  Agri- 
cultural Academy  in  Stockholm,  and  other  authori- 
ties, have  requested  the  railway  directors  in  Sweden 
to  grub  up  all  tho  Barberry  bushes  within  a  certain 
distance  of  corn-fields.  Nurserymen,  too,  are  told  to 
notify  in  their  catalogues  that  Berberis  vulgaris 
should  not  be  planted  in  the  vicinity  of  arable  land. 
Now,  the  question  arises  whether  the  mildew  found 
on  Wheat  is  the  same  as  the  mildew  to  which  the 
Barberry  is  subject?  This  is  a  matter  which  very 
much  concerns  many  districts  of  New  Zealand,  as  of 
late  years  the  common  Barberry  has  been  planted  by 
millions  for  hedges.  It  is  admitted  to  be  the  best 
all-rottod  hedge  -  plant  that  has  been  tried  in 
northern  districts.  But  if  it  is  about  to  prove  a 
nuisance  to  growers  of  Wheat,  in  fostering  the 
development  of  an  injurious  parasite,  then  a  great 
mistake  has  been  made  in  planting  so  largo  an  extent 
of  Barberry.  The  possibility,  however,  is,  ^that  the 
Swedish  authorities  have  made  a  blunder  in  regard  to 
the  particular  mildew.  On  referring  to  Stephens 
Bonk  of  the  Farm,  I  find  the  following  statement 
about  mildew  on  Wheat,  a  statement  that  upsets  the 
common  notion  existiog,  that  the  mildew  on  Bar- 
berry is  the  same  species: — "A  notion  prevails  in 
England  that  the  Barberry-bush  (Berberis  vulgaris) 
has  the  power  of  causing  mildew  in  Wheat,  probably 
from  the  well  known  circumstance  that  the  Barberry 
itself  is  very  subject  to  mildew.  But  the  mildew  of 
Barberry  is  occasioned  by  the  Erysiphe  berberidis, 
whereas  the  mildew  of  Who  it  arises  from  a  Puc- 
cinia, and  no  pos-iibility  exists  of  transforming  the 
one  fungus  into  the  other."  We  have  thus  two 
opposite  teachings  on  the  subject  ;  and  I  should  be 
glad  to  have  the  opinion  of  a  competent  expert  as  to 
who  is  correct — Mr.  Stephens  or  the  Swedish  autho- 
rities ;  and  especially  a*  it  is  a  matter  in  which  the 
settlers  of  New  Zealand  are  deeply  interested. 
William  Morgan,  Pukckolic,  Auckland,  New  Zealand,. 
[It  has  been  proved  beyond  dispute  that  the  wheat- 
mildew  is  a  stige  of  the  .lOcidium  of  the  Berbery.  En.] 


THE   FRUIT   TRADE.* 

I  pt-Rrosrc  contrasting  the  fruit  trade  at  the  present  day 
with  what  it  was  in  the  raoraory  of  many  of  us  forty  or  fifty 
years  ago.  Tho  chief  cause  that  has  led  to  its  development  has 
been  railway  and  steamship  communication.  Fifty  years  ago 
tbc  only  supply  was  home  grown,  and  of  limited  extent,  the 
carriage  from  a  distance  to  any  of  the  local  centres  being 
difficult  and  expensive.  Tbc  importation  of  foreign  fruit, 
with  the  exception  of  Oranges  and  Nuts,  was  also  on  a 
small  scale,  irregular  and  uncertain.  Occasionally,  a  few 
hundred  barrels  were  sent  from  America  in  sailing-vessels 
by  private  individuals,  and  the  trade  in  fresh  produce,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  Pears  grown  in  Normandy  and  Brit- 
tany, was  exceedingly  small.  The  prices  that  had  to  be 
paid  for  fruit  put  it  out  of  the  reach  of  all  but  Un- 
well-to-do, except  in  the  months  of  June,  July,  August, 
and  September,  when  our  home-fruits  were  found  in  all  the 
markets  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  centres  of  pro- 
duction. I  am  quite  safe  in  saying  that  during  eight  months 
of  the  year  fruit  to  the  multitude  was  practically  an 
unattainable  luxury,  except  when  Oranges  happened  to  be 
plentiful.      The    districts    whence    Oranges    camo    to    this 
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market  wore  St.  Michaels  and  Lisbon.      They  were  sent  in 
sailing  ships,  which  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  winds,  and  it 
was  no  uncommon  occurrence  for  the  London  market  to  bo 
without    Oranges  for  two    or    three    weeks.      I  can    well 
remember  often  seeing  a  fleet  of  ten  or  twelve  sailing-vessels 
moored  outside  the  wharf  at  London  Bridge.      Since  that 
time   the  south  of  Spain  has  taken  to  growing  Oranges,  and 
I  can  call  to  mind  the  first  few  boxes  of  Valencias  that 
arrived  in  Covent  Garden  Market.     They  were  packed  and 
owned  by  Itobt,  Me  Andrew  and  Co.,  who  were  then  the  great 
people  in  the  St.  Michaels'  trade.   In  the  first  season  certainly 
not  more  than  "200  cases  came  to  Great  Britain,  and  in  contrast 
with  this,  I  may  mention  that  last  year  the  growth  in  the 
province  of  Valencia  alone  exceeded  3£  million  cases.     The 
cultivation  has  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  a  box  of 
Or;iuges  can  now  be  bought  in  the  months  of  November, 
December,  and  January,  at  a  X'rice  not  exceeding  05.  f.o.b. 
Valencia,  and  throughout  the  season  they  are  being  sold  here 
in  Great  Britain  at  as  low  a  price  as  in  the  towns  of  Spain 
where  they  are  produced.     Oranges  are  now  being  grown  in 
a  new  district,  the  province  of  Murcia  ;   they  promise  to 
surpass  in  quautity,  as  they  certainly  do  in  quality,  those  of 
the  province  of  Valencia.     The  Cauaries  also  are  in  the  field, 
and  whereas  six  or  seven  years  ago  a  supply  of  200*or  300  boxes 
during  the  season  was  all  that  was  produced,  I  hear  on  good 
authority  that  last  year  5000  boxes  were  shipped,  and  that 
this  year  the  output  is  more  than  double.    These  Oranges, 
which  are  of  exceptional  quality,  will  have  to  compete  with 
those  from  Jamaica,  Florida,  and  California.    Florida  Oranges 
occupy    a    pre-eminent     position     both    in     America    and 
here.     The  frost  some  seven  years  ago  nearly  killed  all  the 
trees,    and    this    will     be    the     first     season     that    there 
has    been     any    crop     to    speak     of.      As    regards    Cali- 
fornia,   the    fruit    is    cultivated    there    with    the    greatest 
care  under  the  most  favourable  conditions,  and  it  is  only  a 
question  of  time  for  it  to  supplant  all  the  rest  grown  in 
America.     St.  Michaels'  Oranges,  on  the  other  hand,  bavo 
deteriorated,  so  much  so,  that  all  the  trees  have  been  cut 
down    and    Pineapples    planted    instead.      Palestine    and 
Mexico  are  also  now  in  the  field  twith  Oranges,  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  growth  in  Jaffa  will  attain  such  large  pro- 
portions as  to  form  a  serious  opposition  to  the  best  fruit  that 
come    from  either  America  or  Spain.      Efforts  have  been 
made  to  introduce  Jamaican  fruit,  but  up  to  the  present, 
with  very  disastrous  results,  the  loss  of  one  compauy  aloue 
being  at  least  £34,000.     The  money,  however,  has  not  been 
thrown  away,  as  great  experience  has  been  gained,  and  hopes 
are  yet  entertained  of  the  mother    country  being  able    to 
assist  in  the    consumption     of    the    fruit  of    ooe    of   her 
colonies  that  has  suffered  most  severely  through  the  cultivation 
of  sugar  not  being  remunerative.     As  regards   Pines,  they 
are  in  St.  Michaels  gro  wn  under  gkus,  and  are  of  unexceptional 
quality  and  size.     The  average  weight  is  from  2  lb.  to  8  lb. 
They  are  nearly  all  of  the  Smooth-leaved  Cayenne  variety, 
and  I  am  quite  within  the  mark  when  I  state  that  there  are 
brought  to  London  each  year  between  400,000  and  50U.000 
Pines.     These,   on  account  of  their  size  and  quality,  have 
entirely  supplanted  the  English  growth.     Canada  is   fully 
alive  to  the  consumption  of  foreign  fruit  in  England,  and 
the  Canadian  Government  have  organised  a  department  for 
the  development  of  tho  trade.      Cool  chambers  have  been 
fitted  up  in  the  regular  steam-ship  lines  to  London,  Liver- 
pool, Bristol,  and  Glasgow  ;  and  the  consignments  that  have 
arrived  this  season  lead  us  to  hope,  now  that  America  is 
practically  closed  to  British  fruit,  that  we  shall  be  able  to 
assist  Canada  by  being  customers  for  all  lands  of  her  pioduce. 
Turning  now  to — 

Enolisti  Fruit, 
the  production  fifty  years  ago  was  very  small,  except  in  the 
months  of  June,  July,  August,  and  September.     Hot-house 
Grapes  commenced  at  about  30s.  per  lb.,   and  the  lowest 
price,  unless  in  unusual  circumstances,  was  2s.  per  lb.     The 
month  of  November  brought  us  to  the  end  of  English  hot- 
house Grapes,  and  I  can  well  remember  when  my  grand- 
father, who  lived  in  the  Poultry,  in  Chcapside,  had  an  order 
for  Grapes  for  the  Lord  Mayor's  dinner,  the  only  person  that 
could  supply  them  was  Mr.  Crawshaw,  of  Colncy  Hatch,  and 
this  gentleman  used  to  allow  50  lb.  to  be  cut  specially  for 
this  purpose.     I  have  myself  sold  common  Lisbon  black 
Grapes  in  March  at  30s.  a  lb.   The  only  others  that  were  then 
obtainable  were  a  few  from  Almeria,  and  of  theso  tho  supply 
was  limited,  the  average  quantity  being  about  30,000  to  40,000 
barrels,  and  the  price  20s.  to  60s.  a  barrel.     At  the  present  time 
tho  average  supply  of  this  one  variety  is  about  half  a  million 
barrels,  and  they  realise  from  Ss.  to  20s.     The  cultivation  of 
Grapes  and  Tomatos  under  glass  is  a  matter  that  you  aro 
better  acquainted  with  than  I  am  ;  but  if  tho  amount  of  care 
given  to  this  particular  branch  had  been  devoted  to   the 
growth  of  Apples  and  Pears  in   England.     I   cannot  help 
thinking  that  tho  trado  in  the  latter  would  be  much  more 
profitable  than  it  is  to-day.    French  fruit,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Pears,  was  almost  unknown  fifty  years  ago,  but  now 
tho  demand  is  so  great,  that  the  cultivation  in  the  south, 
where    Cherries    and    Green    Gages  are    grown,   has    been 
increased  solely  on  account  of  tho  consumption  in  Great 
Britain.      The    quantity    consumed    in    Great    Britain    is 
extraordinary,    and  although  prices   may  seom    dear,   the 
freight  in  Franco  is  so  high  as  almost  to  preclude  anyone, 
with  the  exception  of  tho  French  railway  companies,  from 
making  a  profit.    The  French  Government,  which   has  the 
monopoly  of  tho  railway  system,  throws  all  sorts  of  obstacles 
in  tho  way  of  tho  carriage  of  fruit  by  fast  French  trains  ;  and 
although   those   are  no  quicker  than  our  ordinary  luggago 
trains,  the  freight  is  higher  than  any  of  our  l'ailway  com- 
panies charge  for  conveyance  of  similar  goods  by  express. 
All  fruit  that  reaches  us  from  tho  south  of  France  is  charged 


at  the  rate  of  ljd.  to  l|&  per  lb.  Chiefly  English  capital  is 
now  used  in  the  development  of  this  trado,  and  the  largest 
firm  in  France,  when  desirous  of  turning  their  business  into 
a  limited  liabUity  company,  had  to  come  to  England  to 
obtain  the  capital  necessary.  I  have  left  to  the  last  tho  con- 
sideration of  the  enormous  strides  made  in  tho 

American  Apple  Trade. 
Tho  result  to  the  farmers  in  America  always  depends  on 
the  crop  we  have  in  tho  United  Kingdom,  and  every  year 
they  aro  as  anxious  to  obtain  information  as  to  the  outlook 
here  as  we  are  to  learn  of  tho  prospects  on  the  other  side. 
The    business,    which  commenced  with    tho    shipment    of 
a^  few  hundred  barrels  fifty  years  ago,  has  now  assumed 
gigantic  proportions.     In  1SS0  there  were  about  1,250,000 
barrels  shipped  from  America  ;  for  the  next  eight  years  tho 
number  varied  from  S  1,000,. to  800,000;  while  in  1S96,  when 
the  crop  was  beyood  all  precedent,   over  3,000,000  barrels 
were    sent    to    Great   Britain.      This    season    the    crop    in 
general  is  poor  throughout  America.      In  the  States    the 
carriage  of  fruit  is  evidently  much  less  expensive  than  here. 
Tho  bulk  that  is  now  arriving  is  being  shipped  2000  miles 
west  of  New  York,  at  a  cost  per  barrel  that  certainly  does 
not  exceed  15s.  to  16s.,  everything  included.     If  England  is 
to  compete  with  foreign  countries,  she  will  have  to  adopt 
methods  similar  to  those  in  use  in  the  country  which  has 
made  a  specialty  of  the    growth  of   produce    for   foreign 
markets.     California  has  certainly  set  an  example  as  regards 
trouble  taken  in  the  growth  of  fruit,  and  in  the  development 
of  the  trade,  and  there  are  one  or  two  facts  which  have  come 
to  my  knowledge  from  reliable  people  which  I  may  venture 
to  place  before  you.     Fruit-growing  in  America  is  a  very 
important  business,  and  the  Government  spares  no  pains  in 
acquiring  all  possible  information  on  the  subject,  distributing 
it  in  pamphlet  form  broadcast  to  all  those  who  are  directly 
or  indirectly  interested  in  agriculture.     Fruit  trees  in  Cali- 
fornia, as  well  as  throughout   America,   aro  planted  at  a 
distance  of  21  feet  apart,  and  it  has  been  ascertained  from 
many  years'  experience  that  the  trees  bear  more  fruit  and  of 
better  quality  in  this  way  than  if  planted   closer.     Except 
during  the  first    few  years,    no  grass  or  other  vegetation 
is    allowed    to    grow    between    the    trees,     and    all   that 
Nature  and  science  can   do   is  brought  to   bear   on  their 
development.      Some  Calif ornian  gentlemen  have  devoted 
themselves  to  the  culture  of  fruit  in  other  countries,  and  one 
of  the  most  influential  has  established  himself   in    Cape 
Colony,  250,000  trees  having  been  sent  there  four  years  ago. 
and  this  year  some  of  the  first  produce  will  reach  England. 
They  have  decided  to  send  not  only  to  their  own,  but  also  to 
the  English  markets,  and  they  hope  that  in  a  few  years, 
Pears,   Plums,   and  Apples,   equal    to  the    best    grown  in 
California,  will  be  shipped  to  arrive  here  during  the  months 
of  April,  May,  and  June.     On  one  farm  alone  00,000  fruit 
trees  were  planted  last  year. 

I  certainly  think  that,  as  regards  the  production  of  Apples 
in  England,  the  nurserymen  are  to  some  extent  to  blame  for 
advocating  the  growth  of  new  sorts,  for,  as  I  have  already  said, 
the  old  kinds  of  good  eating  quality  sell  well,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  many  of  the  new  varieties  are  difficult  to  dispose 
of,  and  less  profitable.  The  same  system  that  exists  in 
America  should  be  followed  here,  namely,  particular  atten- 
tion should  be  paid  to  tho  cultivation  of  well  known  varie- 
ties, so  that  dealers  here  will  be  able  during  the  season  to 
depend  on  a  good  supply  of  particular  sorts,  such  as  King  of 
the  Pippins,  Blenheims,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  and  others 
equally  appreciated  by  the  British  public.  Although  tho 
production  of  English  soft  fruit  has  increased  in  proportion 
to  the  population,  foreign  has  not  caused  it  to  depreciate  in 
value,  as  thirty  to  forty  years  ago.  Cherries,  Plums,  Currants, 
&c,  in  plentiful  seasons  were  sold  at  lower  prices  than  under 
similar  conditions  at  the  present  day.  Thirty-five  years 
since  Bigarreau  Cherries  were  sold  as  low  as  5s.  to  7s.  per 
bushel  of  4S  lb.,  a  figure  hardly  ever  experienced  in  the 
present  day  ;  while  2d.  per  lb.  for  Black  Currants  was 
considered  a  high  price. 


American  Notes. 


PERNS. 

Commercial^-  Ferns  are  used  as  much  iu  the 
United  States  as  in  any  part  of  Europe  ;  but  "  Fern- 
fanciers,"  or  "cranks,''  as  lovers  of  any  special  hobby 
are  called  in  this  country,  aro  "  few  and  far  between." 
But  in  the  markets  Ferns  are  a  prominent  feature, 
being  extensively  used  all  over  the  States.  Adiantum 
Farleyense  ia  highly  thought  of,  and  is  grown  in 
astonishingly  large  quantities.  The  late  firm  of 
Pitcher  &  Manda  alono  had  nine  houses  entirely 
devoted  to  them,  containing  from  14,000  to  15,000 
plants,  in  sizes  from  2  inch  or  thumbs,  up  to  12-inch 
pans,  forming  a  display  of  much  beauty,  and  one  not 
to  be  soon  forgotten.  The  plants  are  sold  to  retailers 
all  over  the  States,  but  chiefly  in  New  York,  Wash- 
ington, Baltimore,  and  Boston — New  York  being  by 
far  the  largest  buyer.  A.  Farleyense  is  a  sur- 
prisingly good  shipper,  better  than  the  majority  of 
plants.     We  once  had  occasion  to  despatch  a  case  of 


plants  to  Denver,  Colorado,  which  was  delayed  on  the 
road  ;  and  when  it  did  finally  reach  it?  destination, 
the  sole  survivors  were  the  A.  Farleyense. 

About  the  middle  of  the  month  of  August,  all 
double-crowned  and  unsaleable  plants  are  divided,'  the 
fronds  and  roots  being  cut  off,  leaving  tho  crown 
quite  clean,  and  breaking  or  cutting  them  into  pieces 
about  the  size  of  a  large  Pea,  preserving  a  single  eye, 
such  always  making  the  best  plants.  These  are  sown 
thickly  on  chopped  peat,  and  covered  lightly  with  the 
same.  Within  five  weeks  they  are  up  3  or  more 
inches,  and  aro  ready  for  potting.  This  requires  more 
care  than  at  any  other  stage.  The  soil  used  consists 
of  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  sand,  equal  parts,  and  at  the 
next  shift  they  go  into  3-inch  pots,  and  this  time 
rotten  manure  ia  mixed  with  the  compost.  After 
this  potting,  the  hoso  is  used  in  applying  water, 
liquid  cow-manuro  being  applied  by  the  same  moans 
by  the  aid  oi  the  "  Kinney  Pump ." 

The  summer  is  the  most  trying  time  of  the  year  for 
A.  Farleyense  on  account  of  the  dry  heat,  but  this  is 
overcome  by  throwing  plenty  of  water  about, 
especially  overhead.  English  gardeners  would,  no 
doubt,  consider  this  a  very  dangerous  proceeding,  but 
we  find  the  plants  grow  luxuriantly  under  it.  Plants 
started  in  August  are  ready  for  sale  in  6-inch  and 
7-inch  pots  by  November  of  the  next  year.  For 
large  specimens  we  put  three  or  four  5-inch  iu  a 
1 2  inch  pan.  The  prices  are,  5-inch,  75  c ,  about  3s.  ; 
6  inch,  125  c,  or  5s.  ;  and  large  12-inch  pans, 
3  dols.  50  c,  or  14s.,  there  not  being  much  sale  for 
sizes  above  that.  A.  cuneatum  is  also  extensively 
grown,  some  firms  handling  many  thousands. 

Next  in  importance  are  what  are  termed  small, 
or,  mixed  Ferns,"  these  being  used  for  making  up 
Fern  dishes  for  table  decoration,  only  the  hardier 
varieties  being  used.  Aspidium  amabile,  Lastrea 
opaea,  L.  lepidota,  L.  aristata  var.,  Pteris  chinensis 
palmata,  P.Mayi,  P.  eretica  albo  lineata,  andBlechnum 
occidentale  being  among  the  most  used.  These  are 
raised  in  countless  thousands,  and  sell  for  thirty 
to  forty  dollars  per  1000,  or  three  and  four  cents 
each.  One  Fern  I  must  not  leave  out,  and  one  that 
is  grown  largely,  is  what  is  known  as  the  Boston 
Fern,  which  is  tho  drooping  variety  of  Nephrolepis 
cultrata,  called  here  N.  c.  Bostoniensis,  after  the  city 
of  Boston,  where  it  first  came  into  prominence.  Alfred 
T.  Bimyard,  Wmerley,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 


Society. 

SUNDERLAND  AND  DISTRICT  GAR- 
DENERS' ASSOCIATION. 

December  20.— The  above  flourishing  society  bold  their 
cventh  Annual  Dinner  at  thoTalatine  Hotel,  when  upwarda 
of  sixty  persons  wore  present,  the  president,  Councillor 
W.  M.  Koche,  in  the  chair. 

Tho  membership,  said  Dr.  Randcll,  increased  yearly,  and  bo 
noted  the  fulfilment  of  the  hope  expressed  last  year,  that 
there  should  bo  an  interchange  of  visits  and  papers  between 
the  [Sunderland  Society  and  that  of  Newcastle-on-Tync  ;  and 
bo  thought  this  might  possibly  be  extended  to  other 
neighbouring  towns. 

Mi'.  T.  W.  Bolam,  who  has  taken  an  active  interest  in  the 
work  of  the  society  sinco  its  formation,  has  been  unani- 
mously elected  chairman— six  times  out  of  the  seven  years 
of  its  existence. 


CATALOGUES    RECEIVED 

ICr.vNEs,  Williams  &  Co.,  Salisbury— Cactus  Dahlias. 

Rodt.  VniToir  &  Son,  51,  High  Street,  Exeter— Flower  and 

Vegetable  Seeds. 
Kknt  *  BbydoK,  Darlington— Garden  Seeds. 
G.  T.  Dixon  &  Sons,  null— Garden  Soods. 
DlOKaozra  Ltd.,  Chester— Seeds,  Ac. 

E.  Webd  &  Sons,  Wordsloy,  Stourbridge— Seeds  and  Sundries. 
Drown  &  Wilson,  Hi,  Market  Place,  Manchester— Seeds. 
Wm.  Samson  &  Co.,  Kilmarnock— Seeds. 
Jas.   Dickson   &   Sons,    32,    Hanover  Street,   Edinburgh— 

Seeds. 
Louis  Van  IIootti-  Pere,  Ghent,  Belgium— Seeds,  Begonias, 

Gloxinias.  Caladiums,  and  other  Plants. 
Wm.  Paul  ,fe  Sons,  Waltham  Cross,  Herts— Seeds  and  Bulbs 

for  Spring  Planting,  <fec. 
S.    P.    Ossbtt,    Tho    Nurseries,    Ossett,    Yorks  —  Chrysan- 
themums. 
John   Lvin-o  <t    Sons,    Stanstcad    Nurseries,    Forest    Hill. 

London,   S.E.— Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds,    including 

Begonia  Novelties  and  Sundries. 
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Notices  to  Correspondents. 


[The  term  "accumulated  temperature"  indicates  the  aggre- 
gate amount,  as  well  as  the  duration,  of  degrees  of 
temperature  above  or  below  42°  Fahr.  for  the  period 
named:  and  this  combined  result  is  expressed  in  Day. 
degrees  — a  "Day-degree"  signifying  1°  continued  for 
twenty-four  hours,  or  any  other  number  of  degrees  for 
an  inversely  proportional  number  of  hours.] 
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The  districts  indicated  by  number  in  the  first  column  are 
the  following : — 

0,  Scotland,  N.  Principal  Wheat-producing  Districts — 
1,  Scotland,  E. ;  2,  England,  N.E. ;  3,  England,  E.  ; 
4,  Midland  Counties  ;  5,  England,  including  London,  S. 
Principal  Grazing,  &c.  Districts  —  6,  Scotland,  W.  ; 
7,  England,  N.W.  ;  8,  England,  8.W.  ;  9,  Ireland,  N.  ; 
10,  Ireland,  S.  ;  *  Channel  Islands. 


THE    PAST    WEEK. 
The  following  summary  record  of  the  weather  throughout 
the  British    Islands   for    the  week  ending   January   1,    is 
furnished  from  the  Meteorological  Office  : — 

"  The  weather  was  very  unsettled,  with  frequent  rain  in 

nearly  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom.     Over  Scotland  and  in  most 

f  the  western  districts  the  rainfall  was  very  heavy.    Thunder 

and  lightning  were   experienced  at  some   of  the   western 

stations  on  Thursday. 

1  The  temperature  w.is  much  above  the  mean,  the  excess 
ranging  from  4°  in  'Ireland,  N.  and  the  Channel  Islands,' 
o  6°  in  'Scotland,  W.,'  and  in  almost  all  the  English 
districts.  The  highest  of  the  maxima  were  registered  at 
the  commencement  of  the  week  in  the  western  and  northern 
districts,  and  on  December  29  at  most  of  the  English  stations 
they  ranged  from  00'  in  'England,  N.W.  (at  Llandudno),  and 
58°  in  '  Ireland,  S.,'  to  54°  in  '  Scotland,  N.  and  W.,  Ireland, 
N.,'and  several  parts  of  England.  The  lowest  of  the  minima, 
were  recorded  on  December  26  in  England,  but  on  rather 
irregular  dates  in  Ireland  and  Scotland ;  they  varied  from 
22°  in  '  England,  E.,'  23°  in  the  '  Midland  Counties  and 
England,  S.,'  and  24°  in  '  England,  N.E.  and  S.W.,'  to  32°  in 
Scotland,  N.,'  and  to  36°  in  the  '  Channel  Islands.' 
"  The  rainfall  was  less  than  the  mean  in  '  England,  N.E., 
and  only  just  equal  to  it  in  'England,  E. ;'  in  all  other 
districts,  however,  there  was  an  excess,  that  in  '  Scotland, 
Ireland,  the  S.W.  and  S.  of  England,  and  the  Channel 
Islands '  being  very  great.  The  largest  amounts  registered 
at  any  of  the  individual  stations  were  0-0  inches  at  Killarney, 
5 "48  inches  atGlenlee,  51s  inches  at  Fort  William,  4 '36  inches 
at  Landale,  and  4'0S  inches  at  Valencia. 

"  The  bright  sunshine  was  less  than  the  normal  over  the 
Kingdom  as  a  whole,  but  slightly  exceeded  it  in  '  Ireland,  N. 
and  England,  N.W.'  The  percentage  of  the  possible  duration 
ranged  from  22  in  '  Ireland,  S.  and  the  Channel  Islands,'  to 
7  in  'England,  S.,'  6  in  'Scotland,  E.,' and  4 in  'Scotland,  X.'  " 


GARDENING    APPOINTMENTS. 

Mr.  Geo.  Stewart,  for  tlie  last  three  years  Foreman  in  tho 
Gardens,  Alloa  House,  Alloa,  N.K.,  as  Gardener  to  Capt. 
W.  II.  Fife,  Langton  Hall,  Northallerton,  Yorkshire. 

Mr.  George  Murray,  for  tho  last  fifteen  years  Gardener  to 
F.  H.  Booth,  Esq.,  to  P.  R.  Wand,  Esq.,  14,  Springbank, 
Manningham,  Bradford. 

Mr.  Lewis  Ciiastnev,  late  Foreman  at  Shotosham  Park 
Gardens,  Norfolk,  as  Gardener  to  Mrs.  A.  A.  Harrison, 
The  Shrubbery,  Southtown,  Great  Yarmouth. 


Ardm  Lilies  Disfigured  :  Unadorned.  The  injury 
is  due  to  some  local  circumstance  in  the  culti- 
vation. There  is  no  fungus  or  other  disease.  In 
such  a  warm  atmosphere,  similar  effects  may  follow 
an  exceeding  fluctuating  temperature,  or  cutting- 
draught.  Fumes  from  the  stokehold  may  be 
suspected. 

Cattleyas  :  Veritas.  In  Cattleyas  the  flower  sheath , 
with,  of  course,  a  flower-spike  enveloped  in  it, 
rises  from  the  top  of  the  pseudo-bulb  or  club-like 
stem.  A  flower-spike  mav  contain  from  eight  to 
thirty  flowers.  If  new  arrivals  possess  immature 
growths  (pseudo-bulbs)  or  flower-sheaths,  made 
perhaps  during  transit,  these  may  remain  if  not 
injured. 

Dendromums  :  Veritas.  Most  of  the  species,  being 
natives  of  the  tropics,  would  not  succeed  in  the 
Cattleya-house  all  the  year  round,  and  nearly 
all  of  them  would  require  a  greater  degree  of 
heat  in  their  growing  period,  and  whilst  matur- 
ing their  growths.  D.  nobile,  D.  bigibbum, 
D.  superbiens,  D.  Goldiei,  and  D.  Phalsenopsis,  and 
most  of  the  Australian  species  will  succeed  under 
moderately  warm  treatment.  D.  Bpeciosum  and  D.  s. 
Hilli  succeed  under  a  like  kind  of  cultivation. 

Engagement  :  A.  F.  If  you  possess  a  written 
engagement  you  may  be  able  to  obtain  compensa- 
tion ;  and  failing  this,  you  might  get  a  County 
Court  judgment  in  your  favour  for  one  month's 
wages  and  perquisites,  and  travelling  expenses. 
Why  not  consult  a  lawyer,  it  might  be  cheaper  in 
the  end. 

Fig-tree  :  D.  J.  All  fruits  larger  than  small  Peas 
should  have  been  taken  off,  as  they  will  come  to 
nothing.  You  may  begin  to  force  the  tree  now 
or  later,  beginning  very  gradually  to  increase  the 
warmth.  Study  past  and  future  Calendars  in  this 
journal. 

Green  Peas  :  A'.  Probably  the  failure  arose  from  the 
bladder  or  cover  not  being  sufficiently  tight,  and 
the  bottles  not  being  sufficiently  filled  so  as  to 
leave  as  little  interspace  as  possible  between  the 
Peas  and  the  cork. 

Home-made  Grafting-wax  :  Plammula.  Take  1  lb. 
of  beeswax,  dissolve  it  in  a  glue-pot,  and  gradually 
add  mutton-suet  or  tallow,  till  it  loses  as  much  of 
its  stickiness  as  will  permit  it  to  be  readily  mani- 
pulated, and  yet  get  fairly  hard  on  drying.  When 
using  wax  of  this  kind,  it  should  be  kept  in  a 
plastic  state  by  means  of  a  small  spirit-lamp  placed 
beneath  the  vessel  containing  it.  It  is  handier  than 
clay,  a  mere  coat  of  it  being  as  effective  in  excluding 
moisture  and  air  as  a  large  quantity  of  the  former. 

Hyukometer  :  C.  Whitfield  King.— -The  hygrometer 
mentioned  on  p.  430,  which  is  in  use  at  Burford, 
consists  of  two  fine  carefully  graduated  tubes,  con- 
taining mercury,  the  bulb  of  one  being  covered 
with  thin  muslin,  and  round  the  neck  the 
muslin  should  be  twisted  loosely,  or  tied  in  a  loose 
knot,  a  conducting  thread  of  lamp-wick,  or  some 
similar  material,  which  passes  into  a  vessel  contain- 
ing water  placed  at  about  3  inches  below  the  bulb, 
and  a  little  on  one  side  of  it,  so  that  evaporation 
from  the  water  may  not  affect  the  reading  of  tho 
dry  bulb  by  its  too  close  proximity.  The  hygro- 
meter just  described  is  less  complicated  and  expen- 
sive than  those  in  which  the  dew-point  is  ascertained 
by  the  use  of  ether,  &c.  The  instrument  is  useful 
in  all  the  Orchid-houses,  especially  during  tho 
winter  months  and  dull  damp  weather.  When  the 
readings  on  the  scales  of  the  two  thermometers  are 
equal,  that  is  the  saturation  point.  During  the 
middle  hours  of  the  day,  from  6°  to  8°  of  evaporation 
should  be  allowed.  At  other  times,  about  2°  for 
the  Phalasnopsis-house,  and  1°  for  the  cool-house, 
saturation  point  never  being  maintained.    W.  If.  W. 

Names  of  Frcits  :  C.  P.  Apple  Dumelow's  Seed- 
ling (Wellington),  one  of  the  very  best  long- 
keeping  kitchen  varieties. 

Names  of  Plants  :  Correspondent/  not  answered 
in  this  issue  are  retpiested  to  be  so  aood  as  to 
consult  tlie  following  number. —  W.  T.  1,  Itetino- 
spora  pisifera  ;  2,  probably  a  form  of  Cupressus 
Lawsoni  ;  3,  Cupressus  uootkatensis ;  i,  Thuya 
occidentalis,  var.  ;  5  and  6,  variety  of  Thuya 
orientalis  ;  7,  Retinospora  pisifera  ;  8,  Juniperus 
not  recognised  ;  9,  Juniperus  sinensis ;  10, 
Crataegus  Pyracantha. — H.  P.  Iris  fcetidissima, 
common  as  a  wild  plant  in  some  places  in  Great 
Britain, — L.   B.    The  Orchid  is  Lselia  autumnalis  ; 


the   other  plant  Cestrum   (HabrothamnuB)   fasci- 

culatum Q.  H.  W.  L.     1,  Aralia  Guilfoylei  ;    2, 

Begonia  nitida  rosea  ;  3,  Croton  angustifolius  ;  4, 
Croton  variegatus  ;  5,  Croton  irregularis  ;  6,  Croton 
Evansianus. — /.  P.  K.  Maxillaria  punctata.  — 
W.  O.  W.  1,  Pteris  serrulata,  crested-form  ;  2, 
Garrya  elliptica ;  3,  Cestrum  fasciculatum  ;  4, 
Phyllocactus  sp. 

Shrubs  and  Trees  and  Rabbits  :  A.  JV.  G.  We  know 
of  but  few  plants  that  rabbits  will  not  baric  when 
driven  to  do  so  by  hunger.  The  Yew,  Savin,  lied 
Cedar,  Thuia  borealis,  Butchers'  Broom,  Ivy, 
Periwinkle,  Berberis  aquifolia,  Gorse,  Privet, 
Garrya  elliptica  they  will  rarely  touch. 

Stock  fob  Clematis  Grafts:  Plammula.  Tlie 
stock  commonly  employed  is  C  vitalba  (Travel- 
ler's Joy),  the  seed  of  which  can  lie  purchased  at  a 
low  rate,  or  gathered  from  the  hedgerows  in 
southern  shires,  where  the  soil  is  chalky.  Clay  or 
grafting-wax  are  used,  and  but  little  of  either,  the 
point  of  union  coming  below  the  ground-level. 

Vanda  Massaiana  :  H.  J.  P.,  PogQio  Ohei'ardc. 
We  thank  you  for  the  drawing,  and  also  for  your 
interesting  letter  on  the  subject.  We  have  no 
knowledge  of  "  Vanda  Massaiana, "  and  we  can  find 
no  record  of  it.  The  drawing  gives  a  very  fair 
representation  of  Stauropsis  lissochiloides  (Vanda 
Batemanni) ;  but  if  your  plant  is  different  from 
that  species  in  the  habit  of  its  growth,  it  may  not 
be  that  species.  The  peculiarity  of  the  basal  flower 
being  different  in  colour,  and  in  other  particulars, 
is  a  common  feature  in  some  of  the  species  of  Stau- 
ropsis, Araclinanthe,  Grammatopliyllum,  &c.  In- 
deed, even  in  some  of  the  small-growing  Orchids, 
usually  designated  "botanical,"  such  as  Bulbo- 
phyllum  hirtum,  B.  auricomium,  Ac,  the  same 
peculiarity  is  seen.  We  will  endeavour  to  get 
information  about  Vauda  Massaiana,  and  com- 
municate. 

Violet  Plants  in  Frame  Damting  off  :  D.  J. 
Your  plants  damp  off  because  the  frame  is 
insufficiently  ventilated.  The  sea  air  has  nothing 
to  do  with  it,  and  is  favourable  rather  than  other- 
wise, as  being  milder  than  far  inland,  rendering 
covering  up  tho  frame  with  litter,  &c,  not  so 
necessary  during  the  winter,  and  the  opening  of  the 
frame  at  the  back  in  order  to  afford  air  from 
10  a.m.  till  2  or  3  p.m.  safe  almost  daily.  Give  as 
much  air  as  possible  with  safety  ;  apply  no 
artificial  heat,  but  keep  out  frost  by  means  of 
thick  linings  of  strawy  litter  built  up  to  the  top  of 
the  frame,  and  always  keep  these  at  that  height ; 
press  the  soil  firmly  round  each  plant,  cover  the 
soil  with  a  layer  of  cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse,  or  half 
decayed  leaves  ;  and  if  the  tops  of  the  plants  are 
further  than  6  inches  from  the  lights  sink  the 
frame,  if  you  can,  in  order  to  bring  them  up  to  that 
distance  from  the  glass. 

Wash  for  the  Stems  of  Froit  Trees  :  J.  B 
&  Sons.  Clay,  cow-dung,  and  lime,  mixed  with 
soapsuds  to  the  consistency  of  thick  paint  ;  when 
well  mixed  add  half-pint  of  spirits  of  tar  to  3  gal. 
Let  the  stuff  be  applied  twice  during  the  winter. 
It  need  not  bo  applied  higher  up  the  stem  than 
4  feet,  except  in  districts  where  the  snowfall  is 
usually  heavy. 

Communications  Received. — Thos.  Frost  &  Co.— S.  P.— 
II.  H.  DO.— T.  J.  C— B.  W.  (thanks).— W.  J.  M— M., 
Melbourne.— G.  H.— W.  N.  B.— H.  R.— W.  W.— J.  B.— 
G.  F.-J.  Burtt  Davy,  California.  -  A.  H.  K.— E.  V.  B.— 
Richard  Edwards.— D.  Jenkins.— A.  Fairall.— R.  T.  H., 
Killiney  (too  late  for  insertion  in  Almanac). — Prof.  Sargent, 
Cambridge,  U.S.A. ;  L.  B.,  New  York.— G.  S.  B.— W.  B.— 
J.  C.  M.,  St.  Lucia.— C.  de  B.,  Antwerp.— G.  H.— R.  II.  P. 
—Ed.  Pharm.  Journal,  with  thanks.— W.  M.— W.  N.  B.— 
P.  M.  Murray  (next  woek).—  C.  M.  J.— G.  H.— T.  K.  &  Co. 
hrnest  Scapelhorn  (the  subject  was  fully  written  up  to 
about  a  year  ago).— C  J.— Han  A.  W. — H.jr.  M.— T.  Camp- 
bell (shortly).— G.  W.-J.  M.,  Bieton.— H.  Roberts.- 
Emigrant's  Information  Office.— A.  C.  F.— H.  W.  W.— 
E.  C— McDougal. 

Photographs,  Specimens,  etc.,  Received.  —  H.  J.  B. 
Florence.— Thelwall  Heys.— J.  B.  D. 

CONTINUED  LARGE  INCREASE  in  the  CIRCULA  J  ION 
of  the  "GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE." 

Important  to  Advertisers. — The  Publisher  has  the  satisfac- 
tion of  announcing  that  the  circulation  of  the  "Gardeners'- 
Chronicle"  has,  since  the  reduction  in  the  price  of  the  paper, 

MORE    THAN    DOUBLED, 

and  that  it  continues  to  increase  weekly. 

Advertisers  are  reminded  that  the  "  Chronicle"  circulates  among 
Country  Gentlemen,  and  all  Classes  of  Gakdknebs 
and  Garden-lovers  at  home,  that  it  has  a  specially  largt  ■ 
Foreign    and    Colonial    Circulation,   and  that    it  is  ': 
preserved  for  reference  in  all  the  principal  Libraries. 


(For  Markets  see  p.  xiii.) 
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A    LITTLE     CORNISH     GARDEN. 

fPHE  garden  whose  chronicle  I  both  keep 
-*-  and  partially  make  is  no  realisation  of 
Baconian  ideal.  Its  "  contents  "  fall  very,  very 
far  short  of  "  Thirty  acres  of  ground.  .  .  . 
Foure  acres  being  assigned  to  the  greene,  six 
to  the  heath,  foure  and  foure  to  either  side, 
and  twelve  to  the  maine  garden."  Quite  other- 
wise, my  little  plot  is  materially  but  a  small 
piece  of  ground  enclosed  by  low  walls  on  all 
sides  ;  and,  when  I  took  possession  of  it  two 
years  ago,  a  more  hopeless,  irregular,  poverty- 
struck  patch,  covered  as  it  was  with  bind- 
weed, couch-grass  and  other  weeds,  it  would 
tax  the  utmost  patience  and  ingenuity  to 
discover. 

My  predecessor  took  no  interest  in  gardening, 
and  considered  the  possibilities  of  the  situation 
not  such  as  to  merit  much  expenditure  of  labour 
or  money.  And  truly  it  did  look  a  hopeless  task 
to  extract  much  beauty  from  it.  But  I  thought 
of  Virgil's  contented  old  Corycian,  who  acquired 
possession  of  a  few  acres  of  waste  land  which 
was  not  worth  ploughing,  of  no  value  for  pas- 
turage, and  quite  useless  for  vine-growing  ;  yet 
by  steady  perseverance  and  hopefulness  this 
genuine  old  gardener  made  things  grow  every- 
where, and  was  enabled  to  cover  his  supper- 
table  with  dainties  of  his  own  growing.  He 
was  always  able  to  pick  the  earliest  rose 
in  spring  and  the  first  autumn  fruit  ;  and, 
even  when  gloomy  winter  cracked  the  ground 
with  hard  frosts,  he  still  had  flowers  in  shel- 
tered nooks  with  which  to  cheer  himself  and 
nourish  his  bees. 

Unfortunately,  I  had  come  into  a  few  acres 

of  neglected  land,   and  I  saw  that,   if  I  were 

•  to    maintain    my   interest    in    gardening,    and 

show  myself  to  be  a  worthy  descendant  of  the 

veteran  of  the  Georgics,  I  must  make  the  best  of 

what  I  had  until  such  time  as  Fate  should  give 

me  the  garden  which  my  mind  has  ever  imaged. 

So,   first  of  all,  I  thoroughly  broke  up  the 

ground,  cleaned  it  of  weeds  as  far  as  possible, 

and  incorporated  a  heavy  dressing  of  manure. 

.  I  saw  that  it  was  useless  to  hope  that  the  weeds 

were   conquered,   and    so    I   decided  to    grow 

nothing  for  a  season  but  vegetable  crops,  which 

'  would  necessitate  the   ground  being  dug   and 

i  cleaned  a  few  more  times.     I  took  time  by  the 

forelock,   however,    and   planted   a   number  of 

pyramidal   fruit-trees    in   the   autumn.     Those 

have  now  developed,  and  will,  I  hope,  yield  me 

a  good   crop   next  year.      Continual   forking, 

)  digging,   manuring,    and   weeding,    have    now 

;  made  the  soil  such  as  will  produce  fruit  and 

j  flowers.     Paths  have  been  made,  and  borders 

i  have  naturally  been  produced  ;  seeds  have  been 


sown,  and  bulbs  planted ;  a  small  greenhouse 
and  frame  have  been  built,  and  the  little  waste- 
plot  looks  like  an  adjunct  to  a  human  dwelling. 

As  the  garden  is  entirely  overlooked  by  every 
passing  train — the  railway  arching  over  the 
valley  on  whose  slope  my  garden  lies — I  have 
planted  some  standard  fruit  and  other  trees  to 
cut  off  that  view  as  far  as  may  be.  You  see,  I 
am  English,  and  like  to  ply  my  hobby  in  pri- 
vacy. For  I  hold  that  a  garden  is  a  place 
whither  one  should  be  able  to  retire  from  the 
profanum  vulgus — like  a  private  study,  like  even 
silence  itself,  in  that  we  may  thence  defy  the 
outside  world.  This,  then,  is  an  aim  which  the 
true  gardener  should  bear  ever  in  mind,  for  no 
garden  can  afford  a  substitute  for  the  beauties 
of  unsullied  Nature.  The  grandeur  and  glory 
of  the  forest  the  hill  and  the  plain  are  quite 
other  than  anything  which  the  garden  can  give. 
This  is  as  certain  as  the  truth  that  no  library 
can  serve  as  a  substitute  for  the  world  of  men. 

The  profound  emotion  that  we  term  melan- 
choly, which  grand  scenery  produces,  is  absent 
from  the  garden  effect.  Gardening,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  calculated  to  breed  in  its  devotees 
a  feeling  of  quiet  content,  mainly — we  may 
suppose— because  it  is  constantly  telling  the 
gardener  of  his  power  in  obtaining  desired  and 
beautiful  results.  Yet,  full  as  much  as  angling, 
gardening  is  truly  "  the  contemplative  man's 
recreation."  Baising  giant  flowers  for  compe- 
tition at  flower-shows  is  scarcely  the  kind  of 
thing  I  mean.  The  gardening  which  attracts 
me  is  on  a  footing  with  old  Isaac  "Walton's 
fishing.  I  like  to  be  my  own  gardener,  and  I 
take  an  interest  in  my  plants  as  individual 
living  things,  as  well  as  bits  of  beautiful  colour 
and  form.  I  like  to  see  a  plant  grow  and  develop, 
to  study  its  distinctive  features  and  their 
causes,  and  to  read  about  it  and  so  learn  what 
others  have  observed.  A  small,  convenient  and 
healthy  house,  a  large  and  well-situated  garden, 
a  good  library  gradually  accumulated,  a  small 
competency — and  what  more  in  the  way  of 
physical  possessions  can  the  contemplative  man 
require  ? 

Hardy  plants  alone  possess  much  interest  for 
me.  Plants  in  pots  savour  too  much  of  the  pet- 
bird  idea.  Keeping  a  loose  domestic  dog  or  cat 
is  one  thing,  but  keeping  a  lark  or  even  a  canary 
is  quite  another.  Besides,  I  like  my  plants  to 
establish  relations  with  definite  spots  in  the 
garden.  It  is  pleasant  to  feel  that  the  fading 
Crocuses  will  come  again  in  the  same  spot  next 
year  ;  that  the  Snowdrops  may  be  expected  to 
brighten  the  base  of  the  Pear-tree  each  spring 
with  increasing  effect.  Therefore  I  have 
planted  my  garden  with  Roses  in  great  variety 
of  the  best  kinds  (not  Hybrid  Perpetuals 
and  Teas  only,  but  also  the  sweet  old 
summer  Boses,  and  many  of  the  single 
species  such  as  alpina,  acicularis  and  brac- 
teata),  with  all  kinds  of  Daffodils,  Narcissi, 
Irises,  Anemones,  Primulas,  Cyclamens,  Cro- 
cuses, Tulips,  Gladiolus,  Snowdrops,  Aconites, 
Colchicums,  Columbines,  Campanulas,  and  the 
like.  I  hope  to  have  flowers  out-of-doors  the 
year  through,  except  perhaps  in  the  very  heart 
of  winter.  Yet  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
December  and  January  are  among  the  gar- 
dener's happiest  months.  It  is  then  that  he  is 
enabled  to  practice  "  L'Artde  se  rendre  heureux 
par  les  Songes,"  as  the  title  of  an  old  book 
runs.  For,  after  all,  however  successful  maybe 
our  gardening,  realisation  is  realisation,  and 
can  only  give  the  joys  which  appertain  to  itself; 
whereas,  in  the  apparently  dull  months  of 
winter,  we  have  all  the  pleasures  which  expec- 
tation and  the  conception  of  infinite  possibilities 


can  give.  Although,  when  I  drag  my  friend 
into  my  garden,  he  reports  that  he  can  see  little 
but  bare  earth,  and  leafless  trees  and  shrubs, 
I  can  scarcely  understand  it,  for  I  can  see  here 
a  mass  of  glowing  Escholtzia  in  every  shade  of 
orange,  white,  and  yellow,  there  a  clump  of 
Daffodils  in  bloom,  here  a  bed  of  Tulips,  there 
a  galaxy  of  beautiful  Roses.  I  see  all  the 
flowers  of  every  month,  and  they  are  almost  as 
real  to  me  as  they  will  be  when  they  are  visible 
to  all.   Hurry  Ruherts. 

{To  be  continued.) 


Orchid  Notes  and  Gleanings. 

— ♦ — 

L.ELIO-CATTLEYA  x  LUCY  INGRAM 
{ purpurata  %,  Perrini$). 
Equal  in  beauty  to  a  good  L»lia  purpurata,  and 
possessing  the  advantage  of  flowering  in  winter, 
this  fine  hybrid  gives  a  good  example  of  the  useful 
work  done  by  the  raiser,  Mr.  T.  W.  Bond,  gardener  to 
C.  L.  N.  Ingram,  Esq.,  Elstead  House,  Godalming, 
who  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  large  number  of 
fine  Lrelio-Cattleyas  and  other  showy  hybrids.  It 
was  first  shown  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Socitty  on  January  12,  1897,  receiving 
an  Award  of  Merit.  The  plant  is  again  in  bloom, 
and  shows  increased  vigour.  Another  plant  has  also 
bloomed,  which  is  larger  than  the  original  in  size,  and 
slightly  darker  in  colour.  The  flower  measures 
7  inches  across  the  petals,  and  therefore  equals  a 
good  L.  purpurata.  It  also  approaches  that  species 
in  the  shape  of  the  bloom,  though  the  unmistakable 
trait  of  L.  Perrini,  as  seen  in  the  peculiar  form  of 
the  front  part  of  the  lip,  is  very  evident.  The 
sepals  and  petals  are  white,  in  the  lighter  variety 
slightly,  and  in  the  darker  more  decidedly,  tinged 
with  lilac.  The  base  of  the  Up  in  both  cases  is 
blush-white,  veined  with  purple  in  the  interior  ;  the 
front  and  edges  of  the  side- lobes  being  of  a  rich 
violet-purple  colour.  James  O'Brien. 

L<EMA  autdmnalis  varieties. 
Flowers  sent  from  various  correspondents  prove 
the  extraordinary  variation  which  exists  amongst 
plants  of  this  beautiful  winter-flowering  species. 
There  exist  undoubtedly  two  or  three  distinct  types, 
each  with  its  set  of  varieties,  which  are  derived  from 
different  localities  in  Mexico.  First,  there  is  the 
oldest  type,  which  was  quite  eclipsed  by  the  larger 
and  more  richly-coloured  L.  autumnalis  atrorubens, 
introduced  for  the  first  time  by  Messrs.  Backhouse  of 
York  in  1879  ;  and  later  by  Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co. 
This  type  has  the  richer  colours,  and  shows  the 
least  variation.  Some  fine  flowers  of  L.  a.  atrorubens 
have  been  received  from  Mr.  J.  Cypher  of  Chelten- 
ham, and  the  only  apparent  variation,  a  blush-white 
form  of  it  from  Mrs.  Ida  Brandt  of  Zurich.  The 
third  distinct  type  is  tolerably  abundant  in  gardens, 
and  most  ot  the  white  and  blush-white  flowered  forms 
belong  to  this  type,  the  deeper-coloured  ones  not 
beiDg  comparable  to  L.  a.  atrorubens,  although  they 
are  useful  as  flowering  in  the  winter.  The  best  pure 
white  form  comes  from  O.  F.  Moore,  Esq.,  Chard- 
war,  Bourton-on-the-Water.  The  flower  is  likewise 
larger  and  better  than  other  white  varieties  which  we 
have  observed.  Two  distinct  forms  of  this  class  are 
sent  by  Mr.  ^V.  Gould,  Rose  Bank,  Hayfield,  near 
Stockport.  Both  belong  to  the  narrow-petalled  class, 
the  one  with  a  white  base  to  the  lip  and  other  seg- 
ments, the  outer  halves  of  which  are  rose-coloured  ; 
the  other  with  clear  white  lip,  the  front  lobe  of 
which  and  the  sepals  and  petals  are  bright  light- 
pnrple.  Another  flower  sent  by  Captain  Holford,  in 
its  broad  segments  and  broad  front  lobe  to  the  lip, 
very  closely  resembles  the  fine  L.  a.  venusta  of 
Messrs.  Backhouse. 

LjEUi   ANCEPS  ProTHEROEANA. 

A  few  years  ago  there  appeared  a  very  brilliantly- 
coloured  form  of  Lrclia  anceps,  which  was  namod  iu 
honour  of  Mr.  W,  H.  Protheroe,  of  the  well-known 
firm  of  auctioneers  of  Cheapside.     Its  flowers  are  of 
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fine  size,  of  much  substance,  and  of  a  warm,  glowing 
colour.  A  fine  flower  of  it  is  sent  by  James  David- 
son, Esq.,  Somerville,  Dumfries.  The  sepals  and 
petals  are  of  a  bright  purplish-rose  colour  ;  the  broad 
labellum  yellow  at  the  base,  with  dark  purple  lines 
running  on  each  side  of  the  orange-coloured  central 
keels.  The  front  lobe  of  the  lip  and  the  conspicuous 
sides  of  the  basal  lobes  are  of  a  brilliant  ruby- 
crimson,  which  appears  all  the  brighter  by  contrast 
with  the  small  white  area  in  front  of  the  crest. 

Calanthe  x  Veitohi  splendens  and  other 

Plants. 
A  grand  inflorescence  of  over  forty  brilliant  car- 
mine-rose flowers  is  sent  by  Mr.  A.  Chapman,  gr.  to 
Captain  Holford,  Westonbirt,  Tetbury,  and  it  is 
specially  noteworthy  on  account  of  the  history 
attached  to  it.  The  plant  was  selected  from  some 
undowered  seedlings  which  the  late  Mr.  James 
Veitch  let  the  late  Robert  Stayner  Holford  have 
many  years  ago,  which  have  supplied  the  stock  from 
which  the  fine  specimens  seen  every  winter  at 
Westonbirt  have  been  raised.  Two  fine  varieties  of 
Ljelia  anceps  and  L.  autumnalis,  a  handsome  form  of 
Dendrobium  Phalamopsis  delicatum,  and  a  superb 
large  white  Odontoglossum  crispum  are  also  included. 

Orchid  Prices. 
According  to  the  Semaine  Horticole,  the  highest 
price  for  an  Odontoglossum  yet  given  is  12,000  francs 
(£480),  for  Odontoglossum  crispum]  var.  Luciani  ; 
7500  francs  (£300)  for  O.  crispum  var.  Lindeni  ; 
5000  francs  (.€200)  for  O.  crispum  Moortebeekiense. 


ORCHID  PORTRAITS. 

Bollea  Sciiroderiana,  Wiener  Itlustrirte  Garten- Zeitunij, 
January. 

Cattleya  granulosa,  Lindl.,  Cot/niaux,  Diet.  Icon.  Orchid., 
Cattleya,  t.  14. 

Cattleya  Leopoldi,  Versch.,  Cogniaux,  Diet.  Icon.  Orchid., 
Cattleya,  t.  15. 

Cattleya  Partiieniax,  Bleu,  from  C.  calummata  by 
pollen  of  C.  MoBsiae,  Cogniaux  Diet.  Icon.  Orchid.,  Cattleya 
hyb.  4.  C.  calummata  is  itself  a  hybrid  out  of  C.  intermedia 
by  pollen  of  C.  Aclandi;i'. 

Cypripedium  bellatulum,  Rchb.  f.,  Cogniaux,  Diet.  Icon. 
Orchid.,  Cypripediuni,  t.  9. 

Cypripedium  Youngianumx,  Rolfe,  a  hybridfrom  super- 
biens  by  pollen  of  C.  Roebelini,  Cogniaux,  D/cl.  Iron.  Orchil., 
Cypripedium  hyb.,  t.  10. 

L/ELIA  glauia,  Benth.,  Cogniaux,  Diet.  Icon.  Orchid., 
Lrelia,  1. 12. 

Miltonia  Candida,  Lindley,  Cogniaux,  Diet.  Icon.  Orch'ul., 
Miltonia,  t.  5. 

I  'DONTui.l .OSSUM  9(..'ULIEPERIANl'M,    Rcbb.  f  ,  CoghidUX,    Vict, 

Icon.  Orchid.,  Odontoglossum,  t.  12. 

Odontoglossum  Wilckeanom  X  var.  ai.bens,  Cogniaux, 
Diet.  Icon.  Orchid,,  Odontoglossum  hyb.,  t.  2a. 

Onoidium  pulvinatum,  Lindley,  Cogniaux,  Diet.  Icon. 
Orchid.,  Oneidium,  t.  10. 

Vanda  UiKRULEA,  Griffith,  Cogniaux,  Diet.  Icon.  Orchid., 
Vanda,  t.  5. 

Vanda  tricolor,  Lindley,  Cogniaux,  Diet,  Icon.  Orchid., 
Vanda,  t.  6. 

\Vaksi;ewiczella  coohlearis,  Rchb.  f.,  Cogniaux,  Diet.  Icon. 
Orchid.,  t.  1.        ^__ ' 


COLCHICUM    CILICICUM. 

According  to  Boissier  this  is  synonymous  with 
C.  byzantinuni  ;  but  Mr.  Siehe,  at  Mersina,  who 
found  it  in  large  quantities,  writes  to  me,  that  it  is 
quite  a  different  species.  The  colour  of  the  flowers 
is  a  rich  rose,  somewhat  tesselate.  Mr.  Siehe 
writes,  that  strong  bulbs  produce  as  many  as  twenty- 
five  flowers,  which  are  of  the  largest  and  broadest  of 
the  whole  genus  ;  but  the  flowers  may  remain  in  a 
fresh  state  without  water  for  a  period  of  five  or  six 
days  —  so  this  species  will  be  one  of  the  best  for 
decorative  purposes.  Our  illustration  (fig.  12)  was 
taken  from  a  photograph  sent  by  Mr.  Siehe  ;  it  shows 
a  medium-sized  plant  of  half  the  natural  size. 
U.  Damnier. 


Olive  crop  was  a  total  failure,  and  although  the 
vintage  was  good  near  the  coast,  the  ravages  of  the 
phylloxera  were  disastrous  in  the  higher  lands. 

The  price  of  Lemons  is  so  low  that  their  culture  is 
unremunerative  ;  while  the  new  industry  of  flower- 
growing  seems  in  great  danger  of  being  overdone, 
those  engaged  in  it  complaining  loudly  of  not  being 
able  to  effect  sales,  till  colder  weather  coupled  with 
the  increased  demand  for  Christmas  improved  the 
situation. 

Lastly,  the  Government  has  chosen  this  particularly 
unpropitious  moment  for  increasing  in  the  most 
ruthless  and  arbitrary  manner  the  valuations  on 
which  the  iucome-tax  (richezza  mobile)  is  based,  until 
many  hard-working  and  honest  people  are  almost  in 
despair. 

Abelia  chinensls 
Aberia  caff  ra 
Abrus  precatorius 
Abutilon  DarwinI 

,,     indicum 

,,    megapotauicum 

„     striatum 
Acacia  microbotrys 

,,    neriifolia 

,,     obliqua 

, ,    retinodes 

„    saligna 
Aehania  mollis 
Aeonium  arboreum 
Agathiea  ccelestis 
Agave  geminillora 

,,     scolynius 

,,    yuccaefolia 
Ageratum  conyzoides 
Albizzia  lophantha 
Aloe  arborescens 

„     ciliaris 

„    purpuraacens 

„  Schweinfurthii 
Alyssum  argenteum 
Andropogon  pnbescens 
Anthriscus  vulgaris 
Antirrhinum  majns 
Aponogeton  distachyum 
Aralia  papyrifcra 

,,    Sieboldii 
Arbutus  Andrachne 

„     Unedo 
Arctotis  arborescens 
Arisarum  vulgare 
Aristolochia  sempervirens 
Azalea  indica 
B  anksia  australis  (?) 

„    marcescens 


PLANTS    AT    LA    MORTOLA. 

Commendatorb  Hanburt  sends  a  list  of  over  400 
species  of  plants  in  flower  at  La  Mortola  in  the  open 
border  on  New  Year's  Day.  He  adds  that  thus  far 
there  has  been  no  frost,  but  the  nights  are  cold,  and 
large  quantities  of  snow  are  visible  on  the  maritime 
Alps. 

The  past  year  has  been  a  very  bad  one  for  the 
peasants  and  small   cultivators  in  this  district ;  the 


,,  marginata 
Begonia  argyrostigma 

,,    fagifolia 

,,     fuehsioides 

,,     Lyncheana 

,,     macrophylla 

,,    manicata 

,,     metalliea 

„     Rex 

,,     ricinifolia 

,,    sempertlorens 

, ,  semperflorens  x  Schmidt- 
iana 

,,     AVeltoniensis 

,,  species  (?) 
Bellia  sylvestris 
Berberis  asiatica 

,,    glauca 
Bidens  ferula-folia 
IJignonia  jasminoides 
Borago  officinalis 
Boucerosia  Gussoniana 
Bougainvillea  glabra 

,,    var.  Sanderiana 

,,    spectabilis 
Bouvardia  lciantha 
Buddleia  americana 

,,    auriculata 

,,    madagascariensis 
Cresalpinia  echinata 

„    sepiaria  ( Biancaca  scan- 
dens) 
Calendula  asgyptiaca 

„    arvensis 
Callitris  quadrivalvia 
Campanula  rapunculoides 

,,     pyramidalis 
Canarina  campanutata 
Canna  indica 
Cantua  dependens 
Cassia  coquimbonsis 

,,  tomentosa 
Casuarina  equisetifolia 

,,    stricta 
Catha  edulis 
Ccntaurea  cyanus 
Centranthus  ruber 
Cestrum  aurantiacum 

„     elegans 

,,     Parqui 

,,    tuberosum 

, ,     vespertinum 

,,     Warscewiczii 

,,    hybr.  niortolense 
Cheiranthus  Cheiri 

,,    mutabilis 
Chimonanthus  fragrana 
Chlora  perfoliata 
Chrysanthemum  frntescens 

„    gracile 
Ciatus  crispus 


Citrus  aurantium 

,,        ,,    decumana 

,,    Medica 

,,     myrtifolia 
Clerodendron  fragrans 
Cluytia  Richardiana 
Cobrea  scandens 

,.  macrostemma 
Colletia  cornuta 

, ,     cruciata 

, ,    horrida 

,,    serratifolia 
Convolvulus  Hermannia? 
Coronilla  Emerus 
Correa  cardinalis 

„    Lawrenciana 
Cotyledon  gibbiflora 

,,     macrantha 

,,     Pachyphytum 

,,    retusa 
Crassula  monticola 

,,     spathulata 

,,  trachysantha 
Cuphea  eminens 

,,     platy  centra 

,,    prosumbens 
Cupressus  californica 
Cynoglossum  glochidiatura 
Cyperus  alternifolius 
Cypripedium  insigno 
Cyrtauthera  magnifica 
Dahlia  Maximiliana 
Daphne  indica 

,,  ,,  marginata 
Datura  arborea 

„  sanguinea 
Daucus  Carota 
Diantlius  arboreus 

,,    Caryophyllus 

,,     superbus 
Diplacus  glutinosus 
Diplopappus  ftlifolius 
Dodonaja  triquetra 
Echeveria  imbricata 
Echium  fastuosum 
Ekeagnus  refiexa 
Epacris  impressa 
Ephedra  altissima 
Epiphyllum  truncatum 
Erica  arborea 

, ,    blanda 

,,     mediterranea 

,,    multiflora 

i.    polytrichifolia 
Eriocephalus  africanus 
Erodium  malachoides 
Eucalyptus  globulus 
Eupatorium  Weinmannii  (?) 
Euphorbia  Characias 

„    clandestina 

,,    neriifolia 

„    Peplus 

,,     sege  talis 

,,    biglandulosa 
Fourcroya  gigantea 
Fragaria  hybr.  horteus 
Franeiscea  eximta 
Freylinia  cestroides 
Fuchsia  arborescens 

, ,    globosa 

„  macrostemma 
Fumaria  capreolata 

„    major 

,,     officinalis 
Gaillardia  aristata 
Gasteria  brevi  folia 

„     disticha 

,,     aubveiTucosa 
Gooista  monosperma 
Geranium  canariense 
Gerbera  Jamesoni 
Globularia  alyssum 
G  omphocarpus]  physoca  rpus 
Grovillea  Preissii 

„    longifolia 

„  roamarinifolia 
Grewia  occidentalis 
Hakea  acicularis 

,,     eucalyptoides 

„    pugionif  oralis 

, ,    gigantea 

, ,    suaveolena 
Halleria  lucida 
Haplocarpha  Leichtlini 
Hardenbergia  Comptoniana 

„    monopbylla 
Hawortuia  mirabilis 
Hebeclinium  ianthinum 
lledera  Helix 
Helianthemum  polifolium  (?) 


Hellobonis  niger 
Hermannia  candicans 
Heteromorpha  arborescens 
Hexacentria  coccinea 
Ilyaeintuus  romanus 
Iberia    (gibraltariea)  sempjr- 

virens 
Iris  alata 

,,    unguicularia 

„     „    alba 
Jasminum  fruticana 

,,    granditlorum 

,,    nuditlorum 

,,    officinide 

,,    revolutum 

,,    ISambac 
Jochroma  coccinea 
Justicia  adhadota 
Kalanchoe  marmorata 

,,    rotundifolia 

„     thyrsiflora 
Kleinia  articulata 

,,     licoides 

,,    pteroneura 
Lacbenalia  pendula 
Lantana  Camara 

„    nivea 

„    Sellowiana 
Lardizabala  biternata 
Lasiandra  macrantha 
Laurus  nobilis 
Lavandula  pubescens 
Leonitis  Leonurus 
Leptodermis  lanccolata 
Libonia  floribunda 

,,    penrhosiensis  X 
Linum  africanum 

,,     trigynum 
Lippia  cham:edrifolia 
Loi>elia  Erinua 
Lonicera  Pcriclymcnum 
Lopezia  niiniata 
Malva  crispa 
Malvastrum  limeDse 
Mammillaria  gladiata 
Mathiola  incaua 
Mauraudia  semperllorens 
Melianthus  Trimenianus 
Mercuriahs  annua 
Mescmbryanthcaiiun     barba- 

„    cordifoUum  [turn 

„     echinatum 

„     felinum 

,,     linguiforme 

„    rhomboideuni 

,,    rubicaule 

,,     spectabile 
Mina  lobata 
M  jnnina  obtusifolia 
Moricandia  arvensis 
Miihlenbeckia  eornplexa 
Narcissus  papyracrus 

,,    italicus 
Nicotiana  glauca 

,,     longitlora 
Olea  uudulata 
Opuntia  subulata 
Oreodaphne  cabfornica 
Oreopauax  capitatuni 

,,     Epremesnilianum 

,,    Thibautii 
Osmanthus  fragrans 
Osteospermum  monilifeium 
Othonna  Athanasi 

,,     carnosa 

„     triner^ia 
Othonopsis  eheirifolia 
Oxalis  cernua 

,,    pubescens 

, ,    purpurata 
Passcrina  birsuta 
Passiflora  alata 

,,    hybrida 
PavoDia  splnifex 
Pelargonium  alchemilloii'    s 

,,    odoratissimum 

,,    pel  tat  am 

,,     zonale 
Peutstemon  campauulatus 
Pentzia  virgata 
Petasites  fragrans 
Petunia  violacea 
Peumus  Boldus 
Phomix  canariensis 
Phygelius  capensis 
Phylica  ericoides 
Physalis  Prancheti 
Pilea  muscosa 
Pilocarpus  pinnatifolius 
Pisum  sativum 
Pithecocteniuin     buccina- 

torium 
Plantago  spec. from  Macedonia 
Plectranthus  fruticosus 

,,     tomentosus 
Plumbago  capensis 


Polygala  myrtifolia 

.,     virgata 
Polygonum  capitatuni 
Poterium  spinosum 
Primula  ubconica 

,,     sinensis 
Psiadia  glutinosa 
Raphiolcpis  indica 
Reinwardtia  tetragyna 
Reseda  odorata 

„     Pliyteuma 
Ricinus  communis 
Rosa  Banksia? 

,,    binbonica  fulgida 

„        ,,     viridiilora 
Rosa  sinica 

,,    Thea  (indica) 
Rosmarinus  officinalis 
Royena  pubescens 
Ruscus  hypoglossum 

„    hypophylhmi 
Russelia  juncea 
Salvia  cacali;efolia 

„     coccinea 

„     c  on  ferti  flora 

„     discolor 

,,    gesnerreflora 

„     Grahami 

,,    Goudotii 

,,    Heerii 

, ,     involucrata 

,,     leonuroides 

,,     leucautha 

,,    mexicana 

,,    paniculata 

,,    pulchella 

„    purpurascens 

„     semiatrata 

,,     Sessei 

,,     splendens 
Saxifraga  crassifolia 
ycabiosa  maritima 
Schinus  Molle 
Scutellaria  altissima 

„    cordifolia 
Seneciu  augulatus 

„     deltoideus 

,,     grandifolius 

,,     ilanburyanus 

,,    longifolius 

,,     macroglossus 

,,    oxyria^folius 
Solanum  acanthocarpum 

,,    betaceum 

,,    giganteum 

,,    jasminoides 

,,    lanceolatum 

,,     marginatum 

,,     Seaforthianum 

,,    torvum 

,,     Warscewiczii 

„    nigrum 
Sonchus  oleraceus 
Sparmannia  afrioana 
Sphu^alcea  umbellata 
Stapclia  grandiflora 

„    variegata 
Strelitzia  Reginie 
Streptosolen  Jamesoni 
Tacsonia  manicata 
Tagetes  corymbosa 
Tecoma  capensis 

,,    Stans 
Templetonia  retusa 
Tetranthera  japonica 
Teucrium  fruticana 
Thea  cbinensis  viridis 

,,  „       assamica 

Trop:eolum  majus 

,,    pentapliyllum 
Ulex  europieus 

,,    parvifiorua 
Urospermum  Dalechampi 
Verbena  tenera  (?) 
Veronica  Andersoni 

,,     cymbalaria 

„     salicitolia 
Vicia  Faba 
Vinca  media 

, ,     minor 
Viola  odorata 
Vittadenia  triloba  ( =  Erlgeron 

mucronatum) 
Westringia  rosmariniformia 
Yucca  aloifolia 

„    spec  (?) 

innia  elegans 

,,     Ilaageana 

Aloe  virens 
Anagyris  ftetida 
Centaurea  aspera 

, ,     Margaritie 
Junipeius  Oxycedrus 
Ononis  minutissima 
Stephanophysum  longifolium 


NOVELTIES    OF   1897. 

(Concluded  from  p.  20.) 

Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants. — Looking  back  to 
the  time  when  the  greater  part  of  the  plant-houses  in 
gardens  were  611ed  with  specimen  Heaths,  Epacris, 
Boronias,  &c,  so  far  as  the  cold-houses  were  con- 
cerned, and  with  ponderous  Allamandas,  Stephanotis, 
Clerodendrous,  and  such-like  subjects  in  the  warmer- 
houses,  we  see  what  great  changes  the  altered  habits 
of  their  owners,  brought  about  by  the  altered  con- 
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ditions  of  social  life,  have  wrought.  Formerly  the 
plant-houses  were  expected  to  give  pleasure  only  when 
their  owners  were  staying  at  their  country-houses. 
Now  the  facilities  for  quick  delivery  of  packages 
makes  their  produce  available  whether  the  owners  be 
in  the  neighbourhood  or  not,  and  there  is  an  increas- 
ing desire  to  get  full  value  out  of  the  gardens.     Con- 


the  past  year,  the  continuation  of  the  winter  flower- 
ing Begonias  of  the  Mrs.  Heal  class  have  resulted  in 
several  charming,  profusely-flowering,  carmine-rose 
coloured  novelties,  of  which  the  two  best  are  Begonia 
Julius,  which  is  quite  a  new  departure  in  the  winter- 
flowering  section,  having  very  double  carmine  rose 
flowers,  which  arc  very  persistent,  each  flower  lasting 


a  very  dark  crimson;  Ignacite,  a  splendid  white,  veined 
with  rose  colour;  Topaz,  white,  striped  with  rosy- 
scarlet  ;  and  Francisea,  orange-scarlet,  with  white 
eye.  In  the  Chelsea  strain  of  Streptocarpus,  found  so 
useful  in  gardens,  is  continued,  improvement  made,  and 
a  now  set  of  hybrids  of  groat  beauty  has  been  produced , 
and  named  Streptocarpus  achimeuiflora.     Caladiums, 
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Bequently,  in  place  of  the  large  specimens  formerly 
grown,  quantities  of  plants  useful  for  decoration  in 
the  house,  or  for  supplying  cut  flowers,  in  a  very 
great  measure  take  their  places.  Hence,  the  nursery- 
man has  to  work  up  novelties  which  can  be  grown 
easily  and  in  quantity,  and  which  form  neat  and 
floriferous  plants. 

Messrs.  Jas.   Veitch  k  Sons  huve  worked  carefully 
on  many  suitable  subjects,  and  of  thoir  novelties  of 


quite  three  weeks  before  fading  ;  and  the  equally 
handsome  B.  Winter  Cheer,  shown  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  held  on  December  14. 
Both  these  are  so  floriferous  that  they  show  more 
flowers  than  leaves  when  well  grown.  Of  the 
splendid  strain  of  Hippeastrums  (Amaryllis)  evolved 
by  Messrs.  Veitch,  many  new  ones  have  appeared, 
those  certificated  being  Pera,  a  fine  flower  of  a  reddish- 
scarlet  tint,  mottled,  and  banded  with  white  ;  Thunberg, 


especially  with  a  view  to  secure  dwarf  compact 
habit,  have  also  been  worked,  and  the  best  novelties 
out  of  them  are  C.  Lady  Stafford  Northcote,  with 
silvery-white  foliage  ;  C.  Mrs.  McLeod,  bright  salmon- 
red  ;  and  C.  Silver  Queen.  Other  fine  novelties 
shown  by  Messrs.  Veitch  are  Nepenthes  x  Tiveyi, 
one  of  the  finest  aud  most  distinct.  Rhododendron 
superbissimum,  the  finest  pure  white  of  the  Himalayan 
section ;  Phyllooactus  Adonis  and  P.  Syrenus,  both 
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fine,  and  of  a  new  tint  of  roae  and  salmon-rose  : 
Marattia  Burkei,  a  noble  Fern  ;  and  in  this  section 
may  be  mentioned  Disporum  Leschenaultianum 
variegatum,  and  the  elegant  Apera  arundinacea,  both 
of  which,  although  tolerably  hardy,  will  be  more 
useful  grown  as  decorative  plants  under  glass,  and 
new  for  that  purpose. 

Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans,  in  Petunia 
Mrs.  Fred  Sander,  staged  at  the  Temple  Show,  had 
the  very  fine3t  novelty  of  its  class,  the  very  double 
flowers  being  abundantly  produced,  prettily  fringed, 
and  of  a  delicate  rose-pink  and  white  colour.  Nothing 
like  it  has  been  seen,  and  as  a  plant  for  general  deco- 
rative purposes,  it  will  be  largely  grown.  Their 
Petunia  Mrs.  John  Jefferies,  and  others  of  the  same 
strain,  are  also  quite  novel.  The  Coleus,  too, 
are  favourites  at  St.  Albans ;  and  among  the 
new  and  good  are  C.  Black-bedder,  C.  Mrs. 
Fred  Sander  Improved,  C.  Gaiety,  and  C. 
tricolor  undulata.  Of  Caladiums,  the  best  are  C. 
albanense,  C.  speciosum,  and  C.  venosum ;  and  of  other 
new  or  rare  plants  at  St.  Albans  may  be  mentioned, 
Anthurium  bogotense,Philodendronimperiale  Lauch- 
eana,  Davallia  hirta  plumosa,  Ariscema  Bakeriana, 
Canna  Sander's  new  variegated,  Mapania  pandani- 
folia,  Begonia  peristegia,  and  the  fine  set  of  Palms 
exhibited  at  the  Hamburgh  Show — Cyphokentia 
Kirsteuiana,  Licuala  Jeavenceyi,  L.  Leopoldi,  Areca 
llsemanni,  Ptycho-areca  Warteliana,  Dsemonorops 
Julesiana,  Kcntia  Sanderiana,  and  Thrinax  iava- 
nense. 

Of  novelties  noted  before,  but  only  just  now 
getting  properly  appreciated,  should  be  mentioned 
Dracaena  Godseffiana,  one  of  the  finest  decorative 
plants  of  our  times,  its  durable,  entire,  bright-green 
foliage  vividly  marked  with  clear  yellow,  making  it 
effective  either  as  a  large  or  small  specimen,  and  its 
cut  sprays  for  florists'  purposes  are  greatly  in  demand 
already. 

Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  &  Son,  Holloway,  sent  out 
in  1897  the  new  form  of  variegated  Agapanthus — 
A.  umbellatus  aureo-striatus  ;  several  new  Amaryllis, 
particularly  fine  being  Holloway  Belle,  The  Hon. 
Maurice  Gifford,  and  Lord  Brassey ;  Canna  (flower- 
ing) Antoine  Vallot,  Crimson  Banner,  Eldorado,  and 
Prince  of  Orange  ;  two  very  fine  Cliveias,  Queen 
Victoria  and  Holloway  Belle  ;  Impatiens  Magenta 
Queen  and  Salmon  Queen  ;  Croton  Johannis  gracilis, 
one  of  the  most  elegant  of  Codijeums  ;  and  a  fine 
set  of  eight  new  and  distinct  Gloxinias. 

Among  other  worthy  novelties  exhibited  and 
certificated  during  18D7,  may  be  mentioned  the  fioe 
Bet  of  Amaryllis  exhibited  by  Captain  Holford,  of 
Westoabirt  (gr.,  Mr.  Chapman),  at  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society,  on  April  13,  and  of  which  Chim- 
borazo,  the  Czar,  and  Duke  of  York,  all  of  intensely 
rich  colour,  secured  Awards  of  Merit ;  the  useful  and 
pretty  late-flowering  Nerines,  raised  by  H.  J.  Elwes, 
Esq.,  out  of  whose  effective  group  shown  at  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  on  October  26,  seven 
received  awards.  The  pretty  Anemia  rotundifolia,  of 
Mr.  Wm.  Bull ;  Sonerila  Lady  Burton,  and  B.  Leo- 
pold II.,  of  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence;  Lomaria  ciliata 
grandis,  and  L.  c.  Major,  of  Mr.  H.  B.  May  ;  Richardia 
Pentlandi  maculata,  of  Messrs.  John  Laing  &  Son  ; 
and  the  fine  Bougainvillea  Cypheri,  for  which  Mr. 
John  Cypher,  of  Cheltenham,  secured  the  gold 
medal  at  the  last  Shrewsbury  show  as  the  best  plant 
exhibited. 

Begonias  are  justly  as  great  favourites  as  ever, 
though  there  is  increasing  difficulty  in  finding  dis- 
tinct novelties  in  the  older  classes  of  the  tuberous- 
rooted  kinds.  Early  though  it  was  for  Begonias,  the 
last  great  Temple  Show  brought  forth  a  grand  dis- 
play of  them.  Selections  made  in  the  fine  group 
Bhown  by  Messrs.  John  Laing  &  Son  were  Duchess 
of  Marlborough,  a  fine  double,  rose-pink  ;  Lady 
Hamilton,  single  white  ;  Clio  and  Diamond  Jubilee, 
double  yellow ;  and  Doctor  Jim,  double  red.  In  the 
stand  shown  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Box,  of  West  Wickham 
and  Croydon,  fine  thingawere  Queen  of  Wurtemberg, 
double  yellow  ;  and  Queen  of  Queens,  apricot-yellow. 
In  Mr.  Cannell's  (of  Swanley)  group,  the  best  were 
Mrs.  W.  B.  Milner,  crimson ;  Mra.  Leopold  de 
Rothschild,    and    Lord    Sherborne,    grand    flowers. 


Mr.  H.  J.  Jones  displayed  his  fine  improvements  well, 
and  among  them  were  noted  B.  H.  .1.  Jones,  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  scarlets;  La  France,  pink  and  prim- 
rose yellow.  In  Mr.  Thos.  Ware's  group,  very  fine  were 
Jubilee  Beauty,  carmine-scarlet  ;  Samuel  Pope,  and 
Jubilee  Queen.  Mr.  W.  Baylor  Hartland,  of  Cork, 
has  also  given  much  attention  to  the  tuberous 
Begonia,  and  his  B.  Mrs.  W.  B.  Hartland  is,  perhaps, 
the  finest  double  white. 

Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  of  Reading,  also  do  good 
work  in  the  perfecting  of  their  fine  strain  of  dwarf, 
floriferous,  and  showy,  fibrous-rooted  Begonias,  in 
which  they  have  attained  something  like  perfection, 
as  demonstrated  by  the  fiue  display  they  made  with 
them  at  the  Temple  Show.  Sutton's  Snowflake, 
Crimson  Gem,  and  Coral  Gem  may  be  taken  as  good 
examples  of  a  race  of  plants  good  for  all  purpose?, 
such  as  bedding,  basket-work,  conservatory,  and 
indoor  decoration,  and  for  cutting.  In  Gloxinias,  too, 
the  Sutton  strain  still  preserve  their  high  character  ; 
and  it  is  generally  admitted  that  it  is  infinitely  better 
and  more  satisfactory  to  grow  from  such  seeds  than 
to  trouble  to  propagate  by  old  tubers  or  leaves,  as 
finer  flowers  are  secured  without  the  risk  of  disease. 

Chrysanthemums  have  been  so  well  and  numerously 
recruited  during  the  year  as  to  demand  a  special  notice. 
Suffice  it  therefore  for  the  present  purposes  to  say 
that  among  the  foremost  of  the  introducers  of  fine 
novelties  are  Messrs.  H.  J.  Jones,  Owen,  Wells, 
Godfrey,  Cannell  &  Sons,  all  of  whose  productions, 
together  with  those  of  others,  have  frequently  been 
remarked  in  the  columns  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
during  the  past  year. 

Hardy  Plants.— Of  these  during  1897  Messrs. 
Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons  have  received  awards  for  Escal- 
lonia  x  Langleyensis,  Celmisia  Monroei,  Hibiscus 
ccelestis,  H.  totus  alba,  Veronica  La  Seduisante, 
V.  Silver  Queen,  Libocedrus  decurrens  aurea,  and 
Cedrus  atlantica  aurea,  the  last-named  not  new,  but 
yet  very  rarely  seen  in  gardens. 

The  Narcissus,  which,  together  with  the  Iris,  may  be 
regarded  as  on  a  par  with  the  Orchids  among  bulbous 
plants,  have  for  chief  novelties  the  handsome  N.  Ellen 
Willmot,  Lettice  Harmer,  Snowdrop,  and  Southern 
Star,  of  the  Rev.  G.  H.  Engleheart ;  and  the  N. 
Beauty,  Odorus,  Hermione,  Samson,  Victoria,  and 
Snowflake  of  Messrs.  Barr  &  Son. 

Martin  Smith  Esq.,  Mr.  Jas.  Douglas,  Mr.  C.  Turner 
and  others,  have  produced  novelties  in  Carnations. 

Messrs.  Kelway  &  Son,  of  Lan^port,  still  pursue 
the  raising  of  the  Gladiolus,  Iris,  Amaryllis, 
Gaillardias,  'Pyrethrums,  Delphiniums,  Pieonies,  and 
other  flowers  for  which  they  are  noted,  with  success. 

Messrs.  Wallace  &  Co.,  of  Colchester,  have  again 
by  their  good  culture  brought  under  notice  the 
beautiful  race  of  Calochortus,  or  Mariposa  Lily,  and 
they  have  secured  awards  for  three  new  or  rare 
species  duriu  ^  the  year. 

The  Dahlias,  Roses,  and  other  great  classes  of 
florists'  flowers,  have  been  well  recruited  by  those 
who  make  the  culture  of  them  a  special  feature, 
and  generally  speaking  the  year's  work  has  been 
satisfactory. 

Among  the  novelties  or  rare  plants  illustrated  in 
the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  in  1897  are — 

Alberta  magna,  December  11,  p.  411. 

Apera  arundinacea,  October  23,  p.  283. 

Angelonia  grandiflora  alba,  October  30,  p.  307. 

Aristolochia  x  hybrids,  August  21,  p.  127  (the  first 
hybrid  recorded  in  this  genus). 

Aristolochia  Goldieana,  May  22,  p.  346. 

Asphodelino  taurica,  March  13,  p.  175. 

Begonia  Duchess  of  Marlborough,   May  29,  Sup- 
plement. 

Begonia  Lady  Hamilton,  May  29,  Supplement. 

Begonia  Mrs.  W.  B.  Hartland,  November  20,  p.  307. 

Begonia,  crested,  September  18,  p.  203. 

Begonia,   Sutton's  fibrous-rooted,    May   29,    Sup- 
plement. 

Campanula  Balchiniana  x ,  July  10,  p.  17. 

Carnations,   new  varieties,  September  11,  p.  175, 
177. 

Ceropegia  Woodii,  November  20,  p.  385. 

Caladium  albanense,  May  29,  p.  346. 

Caladium  speciosum,  May  29,  p.  346. 


Caladium  Thomas  Peed,  May  29,  p.  352. 

Caladium  Roncador,  May  29,  p.  352. 

Chionoscilla  x  Alleni,  March  20,  p.  191. 

Chrysanthemum  Mrs.  Cbas.  Birch,  Deeain'ier  4, 
p.  405. 

Cyclamen  persicum,  fringed,  January  20,  p.  71. 

Cyclamen  persicum,  May  22,  p.  331. 

Davallia  hirta  plumosa,  May  29,  p.  355. 

Dracaena  Godsefnaua,  May  29,  p.  347. 

Echinocystia  lobata,  October  16,  p.  271. 

Escallonia  x  Langleyensis,  July  10,  p.  15. 

Ficus  radicaus  variejata,  September  11,  p.  185. 

Fritillaria  pluriflora,  April  10,  p.  231. 

Gloxinia  Her  Majesty,  June  12,  p.  330. 

Gloxinia  Prince  of  Wales,  May  29,  Supplement. 

Hydrangea  Hortensia,  Veitch's  var.,  June  5,  Supple- 
ment. 

Leptosyne  Sidlmaui,  Nov.  6,  p.  333. 

Marattia  IJurkei,  December  13,  p.  435. 

Mapania  pandanifolia,  May  29,  p.  349. 

Megacaryon  orientate,  October  2,  p.  226,  2  '.1. 

Michauxia  Tchihatchewi,  March  20,  p.  183. 

Myosotis  palu-stria,  Tom  Thumb,  October  20,  p 
307. 

Nsegelia  amabilis,  December  11,  p.  413. 

Narcissus  Victoria,  June  12,  p.  380. 

Narcissus  Ellen  Willmot,  April  3,  p.  223. 

Narcissus  Southern  Star,  April  3,  p.  223. 

Nepenthes  x  Tiveyi,  September  18,  p.  200,  201. 

Nymphiei  Laydekeri,  April  3,  Supplement. 

Nymptuea  Marliacea  albida,  January  30,  p.  77. 

Passiflora  pruinosa,  December  4,  p.  401. 

Petunia  Mrs.  Fred  Sander,  June  26,  p.  415. 

Philadelphua  Lemoinei,  Avalauche,  February  6, 
p.  89. 

Primula  Traillii,  October  16,  p.  263. 

Raspbarry -Blackberry,  October  2,  p.  235. 

Salpiglossi-s  Emperor,  November  20,  p.  363. 

Spiraja  arguta  x  ,  July  3,  p.  3. 

Strawberry,  Veitch's  Perfection,  July  31. 

Tulipa  Kauffmanni,  April  3,  p.  217. 

Violets,  new  types,  April  17,  p.  249. 


TO   FORCE   TURNIPS. 

Good  Turnips  can  be  obtained  by  forcing,  pro- 
viding the  heat  be  moderate,  and  the  plants  are 
grown  in  a  healthy  atmosphere,  free  from  rank  steam. 
For  years  I  deplored  the  scarcity  of  fresh  sweet 
Turoips  in  March,  April,  and  May.  I  am  aware  that 
from  a  late  sowing  in  August  good  roots  may  be  had 
through  March,  but  as  soon  as  new  growth  com- 
mences they  lose  quality. 

To  force  Turnipa  succesafully,  no  draught  should 
be  permitted,  but  more  air  is  required  than  is  usually 
given  in  the  case  of  other  vegetables,  and  ample 
moisture,  with  very  little  top-heat,  for  if  the  top 
growth  be  too  much  in  advance  of  the  root,  they 
may  "bolt."  We  rely  largely  upon  fresh  leaves 
wherewith  to  make  the  hotbed  for  our  early  Turnips, 
though  they  are  slow  in  giving  the  necessary  warmth  ; 
the  leaves  afford  a  genial  moisture.  The  present  is  a 
good  time  to  prepare  for  forcing,  and  about  twelve 
or  thirteen  weeks  will  suffice  to  produce  fine  roots. 
Frames  are  preferable  to  pits  or  houses  for  forcing 
these  roots,  as  the  plants  grown  in  frames  are  so 
much  nearer  the  glass,  and,  consequently,  the  light. 
The  plant  does  well  in  a  fairly  light  compost,  if  it 
bo  made  firm  ;  and  I  find  a  liberal  amount  of  wood- 
ashes  much  better  than  rich  manure,  which  is  best  | 
omitted. 

Turnips  can  be  grown  in  much  less  time  than  I 
have  advised,  but  my  remarks  concern  a  full  crop. 
Forced  slowly,  one  can  secure  as  good  roots  as 
those  in  the  open  garden,  and  of  first-rate  flavour.  I 
used  to  get  early  roots  of  this  vegetable  without  the 
aid  of  glass  merely  with  leaves  and  mats,  but  they 
were  later,  and  that  was  in  a  northern  locality. 

I  think  the  Extra  Early  Milan  type,  of  which  there 
are  two  varieties,  the  red  and  the  white,  are  far 
superior  to  the  Early  Paris  Market.  The  first-named 
varieties  are  much  flatter,  and  more  precocious  than 
any  I  know  of,  being  quite  ten  days  earlier,  and  less 
likely  to  run  to  seed  during  forcing.     Of  the  two 
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varieties,  I  prefer  the  purple-topped,  but,  of  course, 
neither  ia  useful  for  keeping  purposes.  At  leas  t 
6  inches  of  soil  should  be  given  the  roots,  and  they 
should  never  lack  moisture  from  the  time  the  plants 
show  above  the  soil.  Early  thinning  is  advisable, 
and  the  seeds  should  be  sown  thinly,  as  under  glass 
every  seed  germinates.  Plenty  of  ventilation  in  fine 
weather  should  be  given,  and  it  is  far  better  to  cover 
the  glass  at  night  in  severo  weather  than  give  much 
added  heat ;  55°  at  night  is  ample,  and  10°  higher  by 
day.  In  mild  weather,  give  a  little  ventilation 
during  the  night.  When  growth  is  active,  weak 
manure-water  may  be  given ;  and  should  the  plants 
not  bulb  quickly,  it  will  be  well  to  keep  them  a 
little  cooler.  67.  Wythes. 


WORM-EATING   SLUGS. 

Judqing  from  the  correspondence  which  has 
recently  appeared  in  these  columns,  one  would  say 
that  the  worm-eating  slugs  still  continue  to  receive 
their  fair  share  of  attention  from  those  in  whose 


Fig.  14. — AULoroBNA  iielkinum. 
Portion  of  tlio  tonguo,  showing  tlio  teeth.    Highly  magnified, 


way  they  come,  but  that,  at  the  same  time,  there  are 
still  some  points  for  one  to  learn  with  regard  to 
their  peculiar  habits.  It  was  apparently  a  notice 
which  the  Editor  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  kindly 
published,  in  the  hope  of  helping  the  present  writer 
in  his  work  on  these  animals,  which  gave  rise  to  the 
letters  alluded  to,  and,  under  the  circumstances,  some 
observations  which  the  latter  may  be  able  to  offer 
upon  points  which  have  cropped  up  or  upon  the 
subject  generally,  may  be  found  to  be  of  interest. 

As  the  bulk  of  correspondents  to  whom  one  is 
indebted  for  information  and  for  specimens  consists 
of  horticulturists,  it  may  be  said  that  the  slugs  in 
question  arc  known  to  a  fair  number  of  gardeners  ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  impossible  to  disagree 
with  Mr.  M.  "Webster  (ante,  p.  314)  when  he  says 
that  the  majority  are  unacquainted  with  them.  The 
question  of  distribution,  raised  by  the  same  corre- 
spondent, will  come  in  more  aptly  when  something 
has  been  said  about  the  species  occurring  in  the 
British  Isles.  The  statement  that  Testacella),  like 
other  subtermneau  animals — earth-worms  for  instanoe 
— are  sometimes  to  be  found  above-ground,  oan  be 
endorsed  by  the  writer,  who  has  often  found  them 
under  logs  during  early  spring  and  autumn,  and  at 
ther  times  on  the  surface  of  the  soil  in  a  hot- 


house. It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  it 
is  Mr.  S.  H.  Boyle  himself  (ante,  p.  349)  who 
is  wrong  as  to  the  food  of  these  creatures,  the 
devouring  of  earthworms  by  thorn  having  been 
recorded  by  many  observers,  from  du  Gu<5  in  1740, 
onwards.  The  accounts  given  by  a  number  of 
previous  authors  were  discussed  by  the  present 
writer  in  the  light  of  some  fresh  experiments  made 
by  him,  in  the  Zoologist  for  August,  1893.  The 
most  remarkable  part  of  the  performance  is  the  way 
in  which  the  "tongue"  (radula  or  lingual  ribbon), 
which  is  borne  upon  a  spoon-Bhaped  cartilage,  is 
rapidly  shot  out  from  the  mouth  of  the  hungry  slug ; 
the   "tongue"   (fig.    5)  bristles   with    many   barbed 


FlG.    13. — TESrACELLAS. 

1,  T.  haliotidea ;  2,  T.  sciituliiin  ;  3,  T.  Maugei ;  4,  a  specimen 
of  T.  sciitnhini  which  has  just  seized  a  worm  :  5,  The 
"tongue"  as  shown  in  figure  4,  but  greatly  enlarged. 


"  teeth  "  raking  backwards,  and  its  edges  close  inwards 
as  it  comes  to  its  point  of  fullest  extension,  thus 
seizing  anything  that  may  bo  within  its  grasp 
(fig.  4),  while  the  barbed  "teeth"  can  pierce  and 
hold  any  prey  with  which  they  may  come  into  con- 
tact. In  connection  with  "  W.  T.'s "  letter  (ante, 
p.  386)  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  there  is  no  "  jaw  " 
present  in  this  or  in  any  other  genus  belonging  to  the 
family  Testacellidie.     In  the  paper  referred  to  above, 

the  matter  of  feeding  is  summed  up  as  follows : 

"It  will  be  seen  that Testacella  is  particularly  well 
adapted  for  catching  its  prey,  should  it  meet  them  in 
the  mouth  or  other  portions  of  their  tunnels.  The 
Jug  on  coming  into  contact  with  the  head  of  an 
advancing  earthworm,  appearing  above  ground  or 
what  not,  would  oontraot,  and  shrinking  baok  would 
entirely  blook  the  way  with  its  now  swollen  body. 
The  worm  in  endeavouring  to  proceed,  with  wore 


certainty  than  in  the  experiments,  would  continue  to 
irritate  the  surface  of  the  slug,  seeking  the  groove 
above  the  slug's  mouth — in  some  cues  small  worms 
actually  mauago  to  force  their  proatomia  (noses)  into 
the  oral  aperture— and  would  be  caught  in  the  grip 
of  the  radula  as  it  was  shot  out,  and  held  securely, 
the  slug  maintaining  by  its  broadened  body  a  firm 
hold  on  the  walls  of  the  burrow.  This  method  of 
procedure  would  not,  of  course,  prevent  the  Testacella 
from  a'.tempting  to  secure  worms  in  the  open,  its 
stealthy  movements  not  alarming  the  latter  in  any  way ; 
but  it  would  not  be  so  certain  of  a  meal,  as  the 
chances  of  a  successful  hit  with  the  radula  are  by  no 
means  so  great."  In  the  quotation,  it  is  assumed 
that  the  worm  is  seized  by  the  anterior  eod,  at  least 
when  underground,  and  in  spite  of  Mr.  Parish's  state- 
ment (ante,  p.  404),  one  is  still  inclined  to  hold  the 
opinion  that  this  method  is  the  one  intended  to  be 
adopted,  for  the  reasons  given  below,  though  when 
the  animals  are  on  the  surface  as  hinted  above,  it 
probably  is  a  case  of  seizing  any  possible  part. 
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Portion  of  the  tongue,  showing  the  teeth.    Highly  magnified 


(1)  The  majority  of  observers  mention  tho  anterior 
end. 

(2)  In  all  experimental  cases  it  was  found  that 
worms  seized  by  the  middle,  escaped. 

(3)  With  a  large  worm  it  would  be  difficult  or  even 
impossible  for  two  thicknesses  of  worm  to  be 
swallowed  at  once. 

(4)  In  the  only  case  (and  this  in  a  tin  box)  whero 
the  writer  found  a  slug  which  had  seized  a  worm  by 
the  middle,  tho  latter  was  eventually  dropped  even 
though  held  for  more  than  twelve  hours. 

There  are  three  species  of  Testacella  which  occur 
on  these  islands,  one  of  which  T.  maugei  mentioned 
by  "  W.  T."  (ante,  p.  386)  is  easily  distinguished  by  its 
comparatively  large  shell  from  the  other  two,  T. 
haliotidea  and  T.  scutulum,  both  of  which  are  alluded 
to  in  the  correspondence  under  the  former  name. 
Mr.  M.  Webster's  description  seems  to  fit  T.  scutulum, 
and  while  specimens  received  from  Gledstone  Hall 
belong  to  this  species,  those  from  Stourbridge  (ante, 
p.  349)  are  T.  haliotidea.  It  is  only  during  the  last 
few  years  that  our  naturalists  have  reoognised  as 
distinct,  the  two  speoies  with  smaller  and  flatter 
shells,  whioh  differ  very  markedly  internally,  and  oan 
be  distinguished  in  most  eases  without  difficulty 
by  their  outward  characteristics, 
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The  following  table,  takon  in  conjunction  with  the 
figures  1,2,  3,  will  be  found  useful  by  those  who  have 
a  wish  to  identify  our  species  : — 
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N.B.— Albino  specimens  of  an  ivory-white  colour  occur  on 
the  Continent,  though  up  to  tho  present  they  have  not 
been  found  in  this  country.  For  other  differences  m  tho 
animals,  extended  and  contracted,  see  the  Journal  of 
Malacology,  vol.  iv.  (lS9.r.),  p.  7(5,  plates  ii.  and  iii. 

With  regard  to  the  distribution  of  the  slugs,  it  may 
be  said  that  one  species  or  another  has  been  recorded 
as  occurring  in  a  majority  of  the  English  counties. 
Of  these,  T.  maugei  is  confined  to  the  more  southern, 
or,  rather,  south-western  counties,  spreading  also 
into  South  Wales,  while  the  other  two  are  fairly 
well  spread  over  England,  though,  as  far  as  the  writer 
is  aware,  there  are  no  records  for  Wales.  All  the 
species  have  been  found  in  Ireland,  but  only  in  one 
or  two  localities  in  each  case,  while  a  like  number  of 
habitats  are  known  for  T.  haliotidea  audT.  scutulum  in 
Scotland.  In  conclusion,  the  writer  might  say  that  he 
would  always  bo  pleased  to  receive  and  to  name  speci- 
mens, or  to  hear  of  any  facts  or  observations  bearing 
upon  the  babits  or  distribution  of  the  Testacellae. 
Wilfred  Mark  Webb,  "  Ellerie,"  Brentwood,  Dec.  27 ', 
1897. 

[We  are  iudebted  to  the  kindness  of  a  correspondent 
at  Corfe  Castle  for  the  photographs  of  the  tooth- bear- 
ing ribbon  of  a  carnivorous  and  a  herbivorous  slug, 
from  which  our  illustrations  (figs.  14,  15)  were  pre- 
pared, Testacella  Maugei  from  Corfe  Castle  and 
Auloporna  helicinum  from  Ceylon — tho  latter  herbi- 
vorous. Ed.]  

The  Week's  Work. 

THE    HARDY    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

By  W.  H.  Divers,  Gardener,  Belvoir  Castle,  Grantham. 

Protection  from  Birds.— Bullfinches  and  various 
other  birds  during  frosty  weather  attack  the  fruit- 
buds  of  Gooseberry,  Damson,  and  Plum  trees.  They 
will  be  greatly  hindered  from  this  if  lines  of  white 
cotton  be  passed  from  some  of  the  prominent 
branches,  giving  one  twist  round  each  to  hold  the 
cotton  in  its  place  ;  the  lines  maybe  3  feet  apart,  and 
should  cross  each  other  occasionally.  [The  various 
Titmice  are  great  hunters  for  insects  harbouring  in 
the  buds  of  fruit  trees.  Ed.]  A  passage  between 
the  rows  of  bushes  must  be  left  clear  in  onedirec'ion, 
so  that  hoeing  and  other  work  required  early  in  tho 
season  may  be  conveniently  carried  ont 

Raspberries. — The  shoots  should  now  be  thiuned 
out  and  the  remainder  fastened  securely.  Do  not 
shorten  the  canes  until  all  danger  of  severe  frost  is 


past ;  the  mode  of  training  may  vary  according  to  the 
strength  of  the  plant.  If  the  young  canes  attain  a 
length  of  (i  feet  and  upwards  the  best  system  is  as 
follows  :  Plaut  the  stools  7  feet  apart,  and  at  a 
distauce  of  2  feet  on  each  side  of  the  row  place  larch- 
posts  i  feet  above  the  ground  and  16  feet  apart.  On 
the  top  of  the  posts  strain  a  stout  wire  tightly,  and  if 
well  done  this  will  last  for  several  years.  The  points  of 
the  caues  will  need  to  be  tied  to  this  wire  annually 
with  [strong  matting,  half  of  the  canes  from  a  row 
going  up  either  side,  and  at  6  inches  apart.  A  space 
will  thus  bo  left  in  the  centre  for  the  young  caues  to 
grow  up  and  become  thoroughly  matured.  The 
fruit  may  be  easily  gathered  if  a  3  feet  wide  path- 
way be  left  between  the  rows.  On  poor,  light 
soils  where  the  canes  grow  less  strong,  one  row  of 
posts  4  feet  high  will  suffice  for  each  row  of  plants. 
Place  these  near  to  the  row,  and  fasten  two  lines 
of  wire  loosely  throughout  the  length  by  means  of 
staples,  one  at  2  feet  and  one  at  3i  feet  from  the 
ground,  each  fitted  with  a  raidisscur  at  one  end  for 
tightening.  Canes  of  various  lengths  may  be  secured 
in  this  way.  When  all  that  are  necessary  have  been 
tied  in,  cut  away  the  remaining  growths  and  dig  out 
all  suckers.  These  suckers  will  furnish  good  planting 
canes  for  another  season  if  planted  in  nursery  lines 
until  required.  The  old  systems  of  separate  stools 
with  a  cluster  of  canes  around  a  central  stake,  and  of 
plaiting  the  canes  together  and  forming  arches,  are 
practically  superseded,  but  many  growers  for  market 
shorten  the  canes  to  3  feet,  and  afford  them  no 
support  whatever.  When  the  work  has  been  com- 
pleted, give  tho  ground  a  good  dressing  of  farm-yard 
manure  and  leave  it  exposed  to  the  weather  for  a 
time  before  it  is  lightly  forked. 

Plant  my  may  still  be  done  during  mild  weather. 
Choose  a  moist,  deep  soil  where  possible,  and  have  it 
thoroughly  trenched  and  manured  before  planting  is 
done,  as  deep  digging  should  not  be  practised  after- 
wards. Where  the  soil  is  light  and  the  situation  dry, 
it  is  well  to  place  the  Raspberries  behind  a  north 
wall.  Select  youug  canes  with  many  fibrous  roots, 
aud  place  them  1  foot  apart  in  the  rows.  Do  not 
shorten  thorn  at  present,  but  before  the  end  of  March 
they  may  be  cut  down  to  4  inches  from  the  ground. 
Newly-planted  stools  should  be  given  a  mulching 
with  half-decayed  leaves,  or  straw-litter.  Superlative 
is  by  far  the  best  variety  for  ordinary  purposes. 

Propayatiny  Bush  Fruits. — CuttiDgs  of  Currants  and 
Gooseberries  may  be  prepared  when  the  weather  is  wet ; 
cutting  them  12  inches  long,  and  taking  off  the  buds 
from  the  lower  9  inches,  with  the  exception  of  Black 
Currants  which  should  have  all  the  buds  left. 
Place  the  cuttings  in  pans  of  wet  sand  as  soon  as 
made,  aud  transfer  them  to  the  nursery  without 
unnecessary  delay,  putting  them  in  rows  1  foot  apart, 
aud  tho  cuttings  4  inches  asunder.  The  ground  will 
require  to  be  made  as  firm  as  possible. 


PLANTS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  W.  Messenger,  Gardener.  Woolvorstonc  Park,  Ipswich. 

Cinerarias. — Afford  those  plants  water  carefully,  as 
stint,  equally  with  excess,  is  injurious,  resulting  in 
yellow '  foliage  and  a  generally  unhealthy  appear  - 
anoe,  usually  associated  with  an  early  attack  of  aphis. 
Much  benefit  will  accrue  from  using  manure-water, 
made  from  soot  alone,  or  sheep-droppings,  put  into  a 
tub  with  water,  and  allowed  to  stand  for  a  few  days 
before  use.  This  should  be  applied  at  intervals. 
Keep  the  plants  on  a  cool  base,  and  as  far  as  possible 
removed  from  the  hot-water  pipes. 

Stove  Plants. — All  the  inmates  of  the  stove  should 
be  thoroughly  cleaned  preparatory  to  being  repotted. 
For  Crotons  a  mixture  consisting  of  good  fresh 
loam,  sand,  and  leaf-mould  is  suitable,  the  latter 
being  half  decayed  only,  and  rubbed  through  a 
fine  sieve.  It  may  here  be  stated  that  the  soil 
in  which  the  plants  are  placed  should  be  warmed 
to  the  same  temperature  as  that  of  the  stove,  and, 
if  possible,  the  potting  should  be  done  in  the 
same  house  to  prevent  any  check  being  given  from 
exposure  to  the  cold  air.  Do  not  disturb  the 
roots  more  than  is  necessary  in  removing  the  spent 
soil  or  the  crocks,  or  afford  too  large  a  shift  at 
one  time,  as  doing  so  is  apt  to  cause  straggling 
growth,  and  in  the  case  of  Crotons,  badly  colour:  d 
foliage  ;  pot  firmly,  and  place  the  repotted  plants  in 
a  strong,  moist  heat,  syringing  them  freely,  but 
affording  but  little  water  previous  to  fresh  growth 
commencing.  Any  plants  which  have  lost  their 
bottom  leaves  may  have  the  main  stem  notched  and 
mossed  above  the  bare  spots,  adding  a  small  quantity 
of  sand  to  the  moss.  Any  small  side-shoots  and  tops 
maybe  struck  in  small  pots  fille  1  with  sandy-soil, 
plunging  these  in  a  moist  bottom-heat  under  bell- 
glasses  or  hand-lights.     Old  plants  which  have  been 


cut  down  may  be  reserved  to  furnish  cuttings  later 
on.  Tho  following  varieties  of  Crotons  are  suitable 
for  house  or  table  decoration  :  —  Aigburthensis, 
Countess,  Disraeli,  Golden  Ring,  Mrs.  Dorman, 
musiacue,    superbus,  and  Warreni. 

Draccenas.— Young  growing  plants  may  be  repotted, 
and  older  plants  which  have  been  used  for  decorative  - 
workin  the  house  and  become  shabby  may  have  their 
tops  taken  off  and  inserted  in  bottles  filled  with  rain- 
water, or  the  stems  may  be  mossed  as  directed  for 
Crotons.  Stout  stems  of  aged  plants  should  be  cut 
into  lengths,  laid  in  cocoanut-fibre  or  leaf-mould  just 
beneath  the  surface,  and  placed  in  brisk  heat,  when 
nearly  every  one  will  start  into  growth.  The  nodule- 
like portion  of  the  roots  of  old  plants  always  make  the 
best  plants.  The  soil  for  Dracaenas  should  be  of  a 
lighter  character  than  that  advised  for  Crotons,  and  it 
must  not  be  rammed  very  hard. 

Allamandas. — Any  plants  that  have  gone  out  of 
flower,  and  been  kept  somewhat  dry  at  the  routs, 
may  be  severely  cut  back,  especially  those  plants  that 
are  trained  on  the  roof  of  the  stove,  the  soil  being 
kept  dry  after  pruning  for  a  few  weeks. 

Stcphanotis  jloribnnda. — After  keeping  this  plant 
moderately  cool,  and  the  growths  fully  exposed  to  the 
light,  thin outall  weakand unripened  growths, it  being  a 
mistake  to  crowd  the  shoots,  as  when  growth  recom- 
mences they  then  very  soon  make  a  dense  entangled 
mass,  from  which  then  it  is  very  difficult  to  dislodge 
mealy-bug.  Train  therefore  thinly,  and  thoroughly 
syringe  the  shoots  with  petroleum-emulsion  once  a 
week.  Plants  which  do  not  require  more  root  space 
should  have  the  surface-soil  removed,  replacing  it 
with  fresh  loam,  sand,  and  manure,  and  the  drainage 
put  in  good  order. 

Salvias  and  Eupatoriums. — These,  if  intended  for 
spring-flowering,  require  liberal  treatment  iu  a  light 
position  iu  a  cool  greenhouse.  A  few  of  the  old 
plants  of  the  summer  aud  autumn-lloweriug  varieties 
of  Salvias  should  be  put  into  warmer  quarters  in 
order  to  furnish  shoots  suitable  for  making  cuttings. 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  W.  H.  White,  Orohid  Grower,  Burford,  Dorking. 

Cattlcyas  and  Lailias. — Plants  of  Cattleya  Law- 
renceana  which  have  completed  their  new  pseudo- 
bulbs  should  be  kept  dryer  at  the  root,  and  if  the 
surface  of  the  soil  becomes  very  dry,  no  heavy  appli- 
cation of  water  is  neeled,  but  only  a  slight  sprinkling 
with  a  fine-rose  watering-can.  C.  Percivalliana,  C. 
chocoensis,  C.  Triaurei  and  its  varieties,  now  com- 
mencing to  develop  their  flower-spikes, may  be  afforded 
a  little  more  water  at  the  root,  withholding  it  again 
when  the  blooms  have  become  fully  expauded.  A 
few  of  the  rare  hybrids,  as  Lieliu-Cattleya  Eudora 
superba,  L  -C.  eximia,  L.-C.  Canhamiana  and  its 
variety  alba,  also  L;elia  Amesiana,  L.  crispa,  and  L. 
euspacba  are  now  growing,  and  should  be  kept  at  a 
light  and  warm  end  of  the  house,  affording  them  suf- 
ficient water  to  keep  the  compost  moist,  but  not  wet. 
The  beautiful  C.  Mendeli,  now  passing  through  its 
resting  season,  must  be  watered  with  great  care  ;  the 
plants  should  have  no  more  root-moisture  than  will 
keep  the  bulbs  and  leaves  from  excessive  shrivelling. 
This  plant  is  less  successfully  grown  generally  than 
other  species,  and  I  think  it  is  due  to  the  plants  not 
obtaining  sufficient  sunlight  during  tho  growing  and 
ripening  period,  and  in  getting  too  much  water  when 
at  rest.  The  same  remarks  apply  also  to  C.  Mossise. 
L;olia  Digbyana  having  started  to  grow,  should  be 
placed  in  a  light  position  in  the  Cattleya  or  Mexican- 
house,  and  water  afforded  each  time  tho  compost 
becomes  dry.  Cattleya  gigas,  C.  Rex,  C.  Dowiana, 
and  its  variety  aurea  should  be  kept  at  rest  as  long 
as  possible. 

Intermediate -house.  — The  well-known  Miltonia 
vexilhria  is  in  full  growth,  and  may  be  given  con- 
siderable root-moisture  uutil  the  flowering  period 
arrives.  The  plant  grows  rapidly,  and  owing  probably 
to  the  scant  sunlight,  the  young  leaves  frequently 
adhere  to  each  other  so  firmly  that  it  causes  them  to 
become  crumpled,  great  care  being  necessary  to 
liberate  them.  Frequently  examine  plants  of  M. 
Bleuana  and  its  variety  nobilior,  in  case  they  should 
become  attacked  by  small  yellow  tlirips.  M.  Endresii, 
ouce  known  as  Odontoglossum  Warscewiczii,  is  the 
finest  of  the  genus.  It  is  now  in  bloom  at  Burford, 
and  alter  tho  flowers  fade  we  shall  keep  the  plants 
somewhat  drier,  and  place  them  in  the  cooler  part  of 
the  house.  M.  Schroderiana,  now  growing  freely  in  a 
warm  part  of  the  intermediate-house,  will  be 
abundantly  watered  at  the  root,  provided  the  speci- 
mens are  well  rooted.  By  the  side  of  this  Miltonia  I 
the  lovely  little  Epidendrum  Endresii  thrives  capitally 
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during  the  winter  months,  but  in  summer  it  prefers 
a  more  damp  and  shady  position.  At  the  pre- 
sent time  the  flower-buds  are  forming  at  the  apex 
of  the  newly-made  growths,  ami  the  plant  should 
bo  well  supplied  with  water  until  the  flowers  fade. 
The  small  leaves  of  this  species  must  be  guarded 
against  red-spider.  My  practice  is  to  take  the  plants 
down  two  or  three  times  a  week  and  hold  them  he:id 
downwards  in  tepid  rain-water,  then  with  finger  and 
thumb  gently  wipe  the  under-sides  of  the  foliage. 
When  the  plants  have  flowered,  growth  soon  com- 
mences, and,  if  necesssry,  the  plants  may  be  repotted, 
but  the  roots  must  be  disturbed  as  little  as  possible. 
The  rooting  material  should  consist  chiefly  of  sphag- 
num-moss with  a  few  pieces  of  fibrous  peat,  and  below 
this  good  drainage.  Cypripedium  Spicerianum  and 
C.  Charlesworthi  thrive  well  in  a  cool,  shady  corner 
of  the  intermediate  house.  Having  flowered,  the 
plants  may  be  repotted,  if  this  be  necessary.  Neither 
species  require  much  rooting  space,  but  it  is  advis- 
able to  raise  them  well  above  the  rim  of  the  pot. 
The  pots  used  should  be  three-fourths  filled  with 
drainage  materials.  Abovo  this  the  compost  may 
consist  of  rough  peat  and  clean-picked  sphagnum- 
moss  in  equal  parts,  a  lew  crocks  or  broken  pieces  of 
limestone  about  1  inch  square  being  mixed  with  it. 
When  well  rooted  into  the  new  soil,  both  species  may 
be  given  abundance  of  water  both  at  the  root  and 
overhead. 

THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

By  H.  Walters,  Gardener,  Eastwell  Park,  Ashford. 
Creeping  and  Climbing  Plants. — The  fastening  of 
these  plants  on  walls  and  trellises  should  be  attended 
to  in  mild  weather,  carrying  out  first  the  necessary 
pruning,  bearing  in  mind  when  performing  the  last 
to  distinguish  between  plants  which  bloom  on  last 
year's  shoots  and  spurs,  and  those  that  flower  on  the 
new  growths  ;  climbing  plants  that  bloom  on  the 
previous  year's  wood  being  better  left  unpruued  till 
the  flowering  season  is  past,  and  merely,  at  this 
season,  removing  redundant  and  weak  or  flowerless 
shoots,  and  topping  those  that  have  attained  the 
limit  of  allotted  space.  Whereas,  the  latter  may  be 
pruned  much  after  the  manner  of  stone  fruit,  leaving 
long  and  short  flowering- spurs  when  it  is  the  habit  of 
the  plant  to  produce  these.  Avoid  crowding  the 
shoots,  make  the  main  branches  thoroughly  secure, 
and  do  not  fasten  every  shoot  close  to  the  wall,  rather 
allow  some  of  the  shoots  to  hang  somewhat  unre- 
strained. A  heavy  mulching  of  rotten-manure  should 
be  placed  over  the  roots  of  climbing  plants,  covering 
it  with  fresh  mould.  In  selecting  climbers  for  a  new 
border  it  is  well  to  give  a  thought  to  those  whose 
flowers  are  useful  in  a  cut  state.  For  general 
purposes  the  following  are  very  useful  :— Ampelopsis 
Veitchi,  thiB  variety  needs  no  nailing,  as  it  clings  to 
the  smoothest  substance  with  great  tenacity  ;  A. 
purpurea,  a  dark  foliage  variety  ;  A.  hederacea,  the 
common  Virginian  Creeper ;  and  A.  Hoggi,  the 
largest  leaved  variety ;  Garryaelliptica,Kerria  japonica, 
the  different  varieties  of  Lonicera,  Passiflora  ccerulea 
the  common  Passion  Flower,  and  its  white  progeny, 
ConBtance  Elliot  ;  Pyrus  japonica,  and  for  late 
autumn,  the  yellow-flowered  Jasminum  grandiflorum  ; 
and  for  winter  bloom,  J.  nudiflorum,  Wistaria 
sinensis,  and  its  white  variety.  Of  Rosea,  Dundee 
Rambler,  the  white  and  yellow  Banksian  RoBes,  Paul's 
Carmine  Pillar,  Blairii  No.  2,  Fe'licite'-Perpe'tue,  and 
Bennett's  Seedling,  and  the  many  Bpecies  and  varieties 
of  Clematis,  not  forgetting  the  early  and  abundant 
fiowerer  C.  montana.  In  planting  climbers  against  a 
wall  it  is  advisable  to  keep  the  roots  of  the  plants  as 
far  away  from  the  set-off  of  the  wall  as  possible, 
otherwise  the  plants  will  suffer  severely  from  lack  of 
moisture  in  the  summer  unless  large  quantities  of 
water  are  afforded  the  borders.  The  soil  should  be 
deeply  dug  and  liberally  manured,  and  allowed  a 
few  weeks  to  settle  down  before  the  plants  are 
fastened  to  the  wall.  Large  tree-roots  can  be  made 
effective  by  covering  them  with  Clematis,  Honey- 
Buckles,  and  Roses  ;  as  may  also  the  stumps  of  trees, 
without  removing  them  from  their  places. 

Carnations. — The  layers  planted  in  October  have 
made  some  amount  of  growth,  so  mild  has  been  the 
weather.  A  careful  watch  should  be  kept  for  grubs 
of  various  kinds,  especially  those  of  the  weevils,  aud 
for  wireworms,  which  are  very  active  just  now.  For 
the  last-named,  sliced  Carrots  aud  stumps  of  Cabbage 
stuck  in  the  soil  form  attractive  baits.  Afford  water 
carefully  to  Carnations  in  pots,  and  remove  dead  and 
decayed  foliage,  affording  air  in  abundauce  when  it  is 
not  rainiug  or  it  is  very  frosty  ;  aud  let  the  ground 
be  got  in  readiness  for  planting  them  in  the  month  of 
March,  liberally  manuring  it  with  rotten-dung  and 


leaf-soil,  and  if  the  soil  is  retentive,  use  plenty  of 
sharp  sand  or  road-grit,  and  throw  the  soil  up 
roughly  for  the  elements  to  pulverise. 


FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  G.  Norman,  Gardener,  Hatfield  House,  Herts. 

Tomatos. — Plants  established  in  4-inch  or  5-iuch 
pots  may  now  be  planted  at  a  distance  of  15  inches 
apart  in  lines  in  shallow  borders  in  a  house  pre- 
viously prepared  and  cleaned.  Only  a  small  quantity 
of  soil  need  be  given  at  first,  as  additions  can  be 
made  afterwards  as  the  plants  require  it.  Use  a 
porous  soil,  such  as  one  consisting  of  three  parts  loam 
to  one  of  old  lime  rubbish,  or  burned  earth.  After 
planting  afford  the  soil  water,  repeating  the  applica- 
tion as  often  as  it  becomes  dry.  The  temperature 
should  be  about  (50°  at  night,  and  65°  in  the  day, 
with  a  rise  of  10°  by  sun-heat.  Keep  a  little  ventila- 
tion open  at  the  top  of  the  house  whenever  the  weather 
is  favourable.  The  plants  will  produce  ripe  fruit  in 
May,  and  continue  to  bear  throughout  the  summer,  if 
they  have  sufficient  space  in  which  to  grow.  The  one- 
stem  system  is  the  best  mode  of  training  Tomatos, 
therefore  all  side-shoots  must  be  pinched  off ;  and  for 
this  purpose  look  over  them  twice  a  week.  Another 
sowing  may  now  be  made. 

The  Raising  of  Vines  from  Eyes. — The  general 
method  of  propagating  the  Grape-vine  is  by  means 
of  "  eyes,"  that  is  lengths  of  matured  one-year-old 
shoots  furnished  with  one  bud  or  "  eye,  "and  the 
present  is  a  very  suitable  period  to  strike  them. 
When  propagating  Vines,  consideration  should  bo 
given  to  the  purposes  they  will  be  put  to,  whether 
for  planting  in  the  vinery  border,  or  fruiting  in 
pot*  when  one  or  two  years  old.  The  best  varieties 
for  general  use  when  fruited  early  in  pots  are  the 
Black  Hamburgh  and  Foster's  SeedliDg.  The  best 
eyes  are  those  from  the  lower  part  of  last  year's 
lateral  shoots.  In  preparing  the  eyes,  cut  the  wood 
slightly  slanting  J  inch  above  the  eye  and  1  inch 
below  it.  Some  growers  place  the  eyes  in  small 
squares  of  turf,  and  some  in  large  60-sized  flower- 
pots, and  I  think  the  latter  is  the  more  convenient 
method.  The  pots  should  have  one  crock  over  the 
hole,  aud  bo  filled  to  within  .}  inch  of  the  rim  with 
loam  mixed  with  about  J  of  its  bulk  of  silver-sand, 
one  eye  being  placed  in  the  middle  of  each  pot  with 
the  point  of  the  bud  slightly  beneath  the  surface  of 
the  soil.  Press  the  soil  firmly  into  the  pots,  and 
closely  round  the  cutting.  Plunge  the  pots  in  a  light 
part  of  a  propagating-pit,  or  in  a  dung-bed  frame  with 
a  bottom  heat  of  about  80°  ;  and  keep  the  surface  of 
the  soil  slightly  moist  until  growth  commences  ;  then 
treat  them  as  rooted  plants,  affording  water  when 
required — that  is,  when  the  soil  is  approaching  dry- 
ness. When  well  rooted,  and  before  they  got  root- 
bound,  shift  them  in  18's,  and  contiuue  warm  vinery 
treatment. 

Vine  Borders. — If  young  Vines  are  going  to  be 
planted  later  in  the  year,  the  needful  preparations 
may  now  be  carried  out,  which  may  consist  of  re- 
moving the  soil  and  drainage,  and  replacing  the  latter, 
and  filling  in  with  the  new  compost.  The  depth  of  a 
border  may  range  from',  3J-  feet  to  4  feet,  allowing 
1  to  li  foot  in  depth  for  drainage,  and  about  21  feet 
for  soil.  A  layer  of  4  to  6  inches  of  concrete  should 
be  spread  over  the  bottom,  upon  which  the  drainage 
rubble  may  be  laid  ;  and  for  a  Vine-border  inside 
the  house  the  slope  of  the  floor  should  be  towards 
the  back  of  the  vinery,  and  for  an  outside  one, 
towards  the  front  wall  of  the  border,  in  both  cases, 
outlet  drains  being  provided.  The  fall  of  the  con- 
crete floor  inside  is  applicable  to  a  lean-to  vinery,  but 
for  a  span-roofed  house  it  should  fall  from  the  side 
to  the  centre,  and  again  from  the  centre  to  the  ends, 
the  place  for  the  outlets.  The  concrete  should  be 
allowed  to  set  before  putting  in  the  drainage  mate- 
rials. Broken  bricks  form  a  good  kind  of  drainage  if 
placed  on  their  sides  and  ends  by  hand,  commencing 
with  the  larger  pieces  at  the  bottom  —  half 
bricks — and  finishing  with  the  smaller.  A  suit- 
able soil  for  the  Grape-vine  consists  of  eight,  parts 
middling  heavy  loam,  cut  from  4  to  6  inches  thick 
from  an  old  pasture-field,  charred  soil  one  part,  and 
lime-rubble  one  part,  with  a  5  inch  potful  of  bone- 
meal  to  each  wheelbarrow  load  of  soil.  Prepare  the 
lime-rubble  by  sifting  it  in  a  half-inch  Bieve,  to 
deprive  it  of  the  dust,  the  coMrse  sittings  being  the 
only  part  used.  These  aid  the  percolation  of  water 
through  the  soil,  furnish  a  food  when  dissolved  by 
rain  needful  for  the  Vine,  and  tond  to  keep  the 
soil  porous  and  sweet  for  a  groat  many  years.  Before 
filling  in  the  soil,  place  fresh  sods  over  the  drainage, 
grass  side  downwards.  The  soil  should  bo  put  in,  in 
layers,  well  treading  or  ramming  it  as  it  is  filled  in  ; 


consequently,  it  must  not  be  in  a  wet  condition.  I 
advocate  the  piecemeal  method  of  making  a  border,  a 
piece  the  length  of  the  border  and  4  feet  in  width 
being  sufficient  for  one  year,  additions  being  made 
each  year  when  found  necessary,  but  completing  the 
inside  border  the  first.  Be  particular  in  allowing 
nothing  of  a  woody  nature  going  into  'he  borders, 
such  as  the  roots  of  trees,  which  are  apt  lo  come  in 
with  the  loam,  as  those  oause  the  growth  of  fungus. 
in  the  soil. 

THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  J.  W.  McHattik,  Gardonor,  Strathlleldsaye,  Hants. 
Rotation  of  Crops. — This  is  an  important  subject,  and 
should  be  practised  in  every  garden.  Cabbages,  and 
aLl  crops  of  that  kind,  should  not  follow  each  other 
upon  the  same  land.  Nor  should  Peas  aud  Beans 
occupy  the  same  ground  year  after  year.  A  complete 
change  of  crop  is  a  comparative  reBt  to  the  ground. 
If  a  crop  has  from  any  cause  to  be  followed  by  a  like 
one,  then  trench  deeply,  and  expose  the  soil  as 
much  as  possible  to  the  weather  by  pointing  it 
several  times  before  sowing  or  planting  the  next  crop. 

Early  Peas. — Let  the  varieties  for  forcing  be  of 
dwarf  habit  and  early  podders,  sowing  the  seeds  in 
pots  filled  with  good  rich  soil  not  too  finely  broken 
up,  so  that  the  soil  will  cling  to  the  roots  when  trans- 
planting is  performed.  If  boxes  be  employed,  place 
strips  of  freshly-cut  turf  grassy-side  downwards  in 
the  boxes,  and  on  these  sow  the  Peas  in  shallow  notches 
cut  in  the  turves,  covering  them  with  some  finely- 
sifted  soil.  If  the  boxes  are  made  2  feet  long, 
18  inches  wide,  and  41  inches  deep,  and  fitted  with 
movable  bottoms,  they  are  very  convenient  for  trans- 
porting to  other  houses,  or  to  the  open  ground.  Place 
the  pots  or  boxes  in  a  cool  Peach-house,  pit,  or  frame, 
afford  no  artificial  heat  unless  there  is  every  facility 
for  the  early  production  of  pods  at  command.  Most 
persons  wish  to  have  early  dishes  of  Peas,  but  this 
cannot  be  realised  unless  care  be  bestowed  on  the  pre- 
paration of  the  soil.  Let  trenches  as  for  Celery  be 
thrown  out,  digging  plenty  rotten  manure  into  the 
bottoms,  and  return  most  of  the  soil  to  the  trenches. 
According  to  the  locality,  the  beginning  of  March,  if 
it  be  mild,  or  later  in  that  month,  is  a  good  time  to 
plant  out  the  Peas  in  the  trenches  in  bunches  of  four 
or  five  plants,  set  out  6  inches  apart  in  a  straight  row 
made  down  the  middle  of  each  trench,  the  stems 
being  covered  to  a  depth  of  2  inches  with  fine  soil, 
either  consisting  of  the  staple,  or  potting-bench 
refuse.  A  small  ridge  of  soil  may  be  drawn  up  to 
the  rows  on  either  side,  but  not  quite  touching  the 
plants  at  this  time.  This  done,  stick  small  shoots  of 
Laurel,  Yew,  or  Fir  along  the  rows  as  a  protection 
against  frost  and  wind.  Good  varieties  for  early 
work  aro  American  Wonder,  10  inches  high  ;  and 
Chelsea  Gem,  16  inches  high;  both  good  flavoured, 
and  excellent  early  Teas. 

Largs  Onions. — A  sowing  may  now  be  made  in 
warmth  of  50°  to  55°  of  Ailsa  Craig,  or  other  variety 
of  large  growth,  sowing  the  seed  in  pans  or  boxes 
filled  with  rich  light  soil,  first  pressing  it  firmly  down, 
and  covering  the  seeds  lightly,  using  the  hand  to  mako 
the  surface  quite  firm.  Afford  the  soil  tepid-water 
with  a  fine  rose-can,  and  place  sheets  of  paper  over 
the  boxes,  &c,  so  as  to  check  evaporation,  as  the  less 
water  applied  before  the  seeds  come  up  the  better. 
On  the  appearance  of  any  of  the  seedlings,  place  the 
pan  or  box  near  the  glass,  and  afford  air  in  small 
amount  in  mild  weather,  the  chief  danger  to  guard 
against  being  drawing.  When  large  enough  to 
handle,  prick  the  plants  out  into  boxes  filled  with 
two-thirds  rich  turfy  loam,  aud  half-rotten  leaf-mould 
one-third,  and  grow  them  on  in  a  warm  pit  or  green- 
house without  check  till  April,  then  harden-off,  and 
plant  out  in  a  sunny  position,  in  soil  prepared  early 
in  the  winter  by  trenching  and  heavy  manuring.  The 
plants  may  stand  at  9  inches  apart  in  the  rows,  the 
latter  being  IS  inches  apart. 

Tomatos. — At  this  date  seed  may  be  sown  in  well- 
drained  pots,  filled  with  light  soil  barely  covering  the 
seeds  with  finely-sifted  mould,  and  placing  the  pots 
in  a  temperature  of  60°  to  70°,  a  bit  of  glass  boing 
put  over  each.  Varieties  suitablo  for  early  cropping 
are  Early  Ruby,  Frogmore  Selected,  Conqueror,  and 
Hackwood  Park. 

Qenrral  Remarks. — The  stores  of  Potatos,  Onions, 
Carrots,  Beet,  and  other  roots  and  bulbs,  should  be 
examiued  iu  bad  weather,  removing  all  that  are 
beginning  to  decay.  Attend  closely  to  the  various 
hot-beds,  affording  air  iu  small  amount  when  the 
nights  aro  mild,  so  as  to  strengthen  the  plants 
therein,  and  allow  the  roduudaut  moisture  to  escape  : 
and  iu  order  that  this  can  be  douo,  tho  linings  must  be 
kept  up,  aud  changed  when  they  have  become  cool. 
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EDITORIAL    NOTICES. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the  PUBLISHER. 

Letters  for  Publication,  as  well  as  specimens  and  plants  for 
naming,  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR,  41,  Welling- 
ton Street,  Covent  Garden,  London.    Communications 

ihould    be    WRITTEN    ON    ONE    SIDE    ONLY    OF    THE    PAPER, 

sent  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible,  and  duly  signed  by 
the  writer.  1/ desired,  the  signature  will  not  be  printed,  but 
kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith.  The  Editor  does  not  under* 
take  to  pay  for  any  contributions,  or  to  return  unused  com- 
munications or  illustrations,  unless  by  special  arrangement. 
Newspapers. — Correspondents  sending  newspapers  should  b€ 
careful  to  mark  the  paragraph*  thru  wish  the  Editor  to  see. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


THURSDAY, 


MONDAY, 


(Linnean  Sue.  Meet. 
Ann.     Meeting    and    Election     of 
Pensioners    to    tbo    Gardeners' 
Royal    Benevolent     Institution. 
3  P.M. 

SALES. 

T        ,-    (  Border  Hunts,  Hoses,  Bulbs,   Ac, 
J  an.  1 1 .  -j     at  Mr  steven8.  RuumB_ 


!  Continental  Plants,  Cannas,  Car- 
nations, Iris,  Roses,  &c,  at 
Protheroe  U  Morris'  Rooms. 

/Japanese    Lilies,   Azaleas,    Roses, 
k      Greonhouse      Plants,     Spirsaa, 

wrrujpjruv      i.«  in,"     Gladioli,    &c,  at  Protheroe    & 

WEDNESDAY,    Jan.  19-      Morris' Rooms. 

1 110865,  Fruit  Trees,  Shrubs,  Plants, 
'     &c,  at  Mr.  Stevens'  Rooms. 

Hardy     Perennials,    400    Azaleas, 

Roses,   Hardy  Climbing  Plants 

in    large   variety,  etc.,  at    Pro- 

I     theroe  &  Morris'  Rooms. 

I  Border    Plants,    Liliums,    Bulbs, 

l     &e.,  at  Mr.  Stevens'  Rooms. 

T        „,  /  1  mported  and  Established  Orchids 
Jan.  _l  ■(      afc  profcheroe  &  Morris"  Rooms. 


THURSDAY, 


FRIDAY, 


Average  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  week,  deduced  from 
Observations  of  Forty-three  years,  at  Chiswick.— 3T2°. 
Actual  Temperatures: — 

London. — January  12  (6  p.m.)  :  Max.,  51°;  Min.,  44°. 
Provinces. — January  12  (6  p.m.):    Max.,  52°,  Scilly  ; 
Min.,  40',  north-east  Scotland. 
Weather  dull,  mild,  and  foggy. 


The    year    has    hardly    opened 
John  Linuey.     before  we  are  called  on  to  record 

the  loss  of  an  intrepid  traveller, 
a  keen  botanist,  an  enthusiastic  collector,  one 
who  has  probably  been  the  means  of  intro- 
ducing a.  larger  number  of  interesting  plants 
to  cultivation  than  any  of  his  colleagues,  and 
a  man  of  well-nigh  unrivalled  information  on 
matters  horticultural.  Jean  Lumden  died 
peacefully  on  the  12th  inst.,  in  his  eighty-first 
year.  His  death  had,  we  believe,  been  antici- 
pated for  some  little  time,  but  for  those  of  us 
who  remember  his  military  bearing  and  active 
habits,  his  removal  comes  as  a  shock.  Jean 
Linden  was  born  at  Luxembourg  in  1  s  1 7 ,  but 
removed  to  Belgium,  and  was  one  of  the  very 
first  students  at  tho  Faculty  of  Sciences  in  the 
newly  founded  University  of  Brussels.  His 
subsequent  career  was  sketched  in  outline  by 
himself  at  a  complimentary  banquet  offered  to 
him  and  his  son  Lxicien  by  the  Society  known 
as  the  Orchideenne.  From  that  account  we  take 
most  of  the  following  details.  In  1835  he  was 
entrusted  by  the  Belgian  Government  with  a 
scientific  mission  to  South  America,  in  com- 
pany with  Funck  and  Ghiesbreght,  two  men 
who  also  achieved  note  in  the  field  of  horticul- 
ture and  botany.  The  party  landed  in  Brazil 
in  December,  183<j,  after  a  voyage  of  three 
months — a  journey  now  accomplished  in  little 
over  a  fortnight. 

"  He  (Linden)  explored  the  provinces  of  Rio,  Spiritu 
Ranto,  Minus,  Geraes,  and  San  Paolo.  The  collections 
brought  by  him  from  Brazil  in  1837  were  publicly 
exhibited  in  Brussels.  In  December,  1837,  he 
traversed  the  north  and  west  of  Cuba  ;  the  following 
year  he  penetrated  into  the  interior  of  Mexico,  in 


spite  of  the  many  dangers  to  which  ho  was  exposed 
by  the  warlike  condition  of  this  unfortunate  Re- 
public. He  visited  the  Anahuac  plateau,  the  volcano 
Popocatepetl,  the  peak  of  Orizaba,  and  all  the 
eastern  slopes  of  the  Mexican  Cordilleras.  After 
two  years  of  incessant  travel  and  most  fruitful 
research  in  this  rich  corner  of  the  vegetable  king 
dom,  he  embarked  at  Vera  Cruz  for  Campeachy, 
whence  he  extended  his  observations  to  Yucatan. 
It  was  on  one  of  these  expeditions  to  the  Laguna 
of  Terminos  that  he  contracted  a  severe  attack 
of  yellow  fever,  from  which  he  recovered  as  by 
a  miracle,  but  it  was  followed  by  a  painful  con- 
valescence, lasting  three  long  months.  He  was 
scarcely  restored  to  health  when  he  journeyed  by  sea 
into  the  Tabasco  State,  then  explored  the  high  regions 
of  Chiapaz,  penetrated  into  North  Guatemala,  then  in 
revolution,  and  returned  along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  At 
the  end  of  1840  fever  detained  him  at  Guadaloupe  de 


It  may  be  noted  that  while  at  Bogota  he  fell  in 
with  U.utrwEG,  then  collecting  for  the  Horti- 
cultural Society  of  London  ;  aud  when  on  an 
excursion  with  him  to  Paoho  in  1N41,  they 
lighted  upon  Odontoglossum  crispum,  the  most 
popular  of  Orchids,  but  one  which  was  not 
generally  introduced  into  cultivatiou  till  1863. 
Littlo  was  known  then  of  the  extreme  varia- 
bility of  this  species,  and  hence  it  received  the 
names  of  Alexandra?  and  Blunti,  names  which 
are  now  tacitly  discarded  in  favour  of  the 
original  appellation. 

"From  Caracas,  M.  Linden  travelled  westward 
in  the  delightful  valley  of  Aragua,  passing  by  San 
Mateo,  where  Bolivar,  the  emancipator,  was  boro. 
Prom  Valentia  he  proceeded  northward,  and  having 
again  climbed  the  mouutains,  he  desceuded  to  Puerto- 
Cabello,  whence  he  left  for  Barquisimeto,   passing  by 


Tie   Late    M,    JEAN    UVUEX 


Frontera,  whence  he  visited  tho  United  State  in  passing 
by  Campeachy  and  Havanna.  In  1841  he  returned  to 
Belgium,  where  he  took  some  weeks'  rest,  preparing 
for  a  long  voyage  which  he  proposed  to  make  to 
Columbia.  By  a  happy  chance  he  was  put  into  com- 
munication with  the  illustrious  Alexander  von  Hum- 
boldt. ...  On  Dec.  27,  1841,  M.  Linden  arrived 
at  Guara.  Directly  he  landed  he  explored  the  sides 
of  the  Cordilleras  of  the  Venezuelan  coasts,  the 
base  of  which  are  washed  by  the  waves  of  the  Carib- 
bean Sea.  and  whose  crests  are  hidden  in  cloud. 
He  travelled  the  elevated  slopes  of  the  Cerro  do 
Avilo,  ascended  the  Silla  of  Caracas,  and  then 
devoted  three  months  to  exploring  the  province  of 
Caracas.  During  these  excursions  the  traveller  was 
more  especially  occupied  with  ascertaining  the  pos- 
sibility of  growing  Orchids  in  cool  temperatures. 
In  an  expedition  on  one  of  the  highest  summits  of 
the  Cordilleras,  he  found  Orchids  in  bloom  in  a 
region  where  the  temperature  falls  to  freezing-point 
every  morniug.  The  proof  was  found,  aud  lie  could 
confidently  imitate  Nature," 


the  forest  of  San-Felipe,  the  morbid  emauations  from 
which  are  greatly  dreaded.  He  crossed  the  steppe  of 
(..•uibor.  At  the  foot  of  the  6rst  slopes  of  the  Andes 
he  was  stopped  by  the  Rio  Tocuyo, which  the  rains  had 
changed  into  a  torrent.  He  forced  a  passage  at  the  cost 
of  some  mules,  aud  the  collections  which  had  been 
amassed  since  leaving  Sau-Felipe.  He  continued  to 
scale  the  slopes  of  the  Cordilleras,  and  stopped  at  a 
"ranche"  situated  at  about  9000  feet  (2730  mitres) 
altitude,  where  in  spite  of  the  cold  mornings  (  —  2J), 
he  found  a  rich  mountain  flora.  At  these  elevations 
he  more  than  once  found  the  ground  bard  with  frost, 
but  in  spite  of  that  gathered  abundant  harvests 
He  crossed  the  redoubtable  Paramo  de  Macuchie?, 
situated  13,000  feet  (4012  metres)  above  sea-level, 
and  arrived  at  Merida,  the  chief  town  of  the  province 
of  that  name.  He  devoted  several  months  to  a 
fruitful  exploration  of  this  province  and  of  Trujillo. 
He  crossed  the  Rio  Taohira  and  penetrated  into  tho 
province  of  Santa  udar  in  New  Grenada,  turned 
southwards,  and  traversed  the  provinces  of  Soto, 
Socorro,  and  Velez,  arriving  at  Bogota  in  October 
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1842.  He  visited  the  high  plateau  and  the  surround- 
ing mountains.  In  December  he  descended  from  the 
cold  regions  towards  the  basin  of  Rio  Magdalena, 
which,  opposite  Melgar,  350  leagues  from  the  mouth, 
is  already  325  feet  (100  metres)  broad  ;  he  crossed 
this  river  by  swimming,  traversed  the  great 
plains  of  Espinal,  and  stopped  at  Ibogue,  chief  town 
of  the  province  of  Mariquita,  situated  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountains  of  Quindiu  and  the  majestic  peak  of 
Tolima,  the  snowy  summit  of  which  towers  above  all 
the  Eastern  Cordillera  of  New  Grenada.  He  ascended 
Tolima,  reaching  the  snow  limit,  where  he  camped 
on  January  5,  1843,  at  an  altitude  of  15,000  feet 
(1030  metres).  During  many  weeks  he  explored 
these  high  latitudes,  then  penetrated  into  the  vast 
forests  of  Quindiu,  and  from  there  into  the  low 
regions  of  the  Cauca  Valley,  which  extends  to  the 
coasts  of  the  South  Sea.  On  August  17  he  returned 
to  Caracas  ;  he  left  on  November  16  from  Guayra  for 
Puerto  Cabello,  whence  he  went  to  Rio  Hacha,  beside 
New  Grenada,  to  explore  the  mysterious  Sierra 
Nevada  of  Santa  Marta,  which  he  traversed  tho- 
roughly. After  innumerable  dangers  he  readied 
the  summit  of  Neveda,  14,766  feet  (4800  metres)  in 
altitude,  seeing  from  this  culminating  point  the 
Carribean  Sea,  the  lake  of  Maracaybo,  all  the  penin- 
sula of  Goajira,  the  high  mountains  of  the  province 
of  Ocaiia,  the  river  Magdalena,  and  the  low  forests 
of  ]  larien.  He  then  made  a  not  less  perilous  excur- 
sion into  the  interior  of  Goajira,  iuhabited  by  fero- 
cious and  cannibal  Indians.  He  embarked  at  Rio 
Hacha  for  Jamaica,  and  thence  went  to  Cuba,  of  which 
the  eastern  part,  covered  with  high  mountains,  had 
not  yet  been  scientifically  explored  ;  for  six  months 
he  explored  these  coasts,  which  he  left  after  the 
terrible  storm  which  devastated  this  isle  in  October, 
1844  ;  he  returned  to  the  United  States,  and  to 
Europe  finally,  after  ten  years  of  travel,  in  October, 
1845." 

Linden  was  for  several  years  director  of  the 
Zoological  Gardens  at  Brussels,  and  consul  for 
Luxembourg. 

After  the  death  of  Ambroisei  Versciiafellt, 
Linden  established  himself  as  a  nurseryman  at 
Ghent,  but  eventually  returned  to  Brussels, 
where  in  conjunction  with  his  son  Ltjcien,  he 
established  the  model  establishment  known  as 
the  Horticulture  Internationale.  Ilis  great 
knowledge  of  plants  and  of  the  localities  in 
which  they  grow  naturally,  was  of  great  service 
to  numerous  collectors  sent  out  by  him,  or 
under  his  auspices.  Linden's  contributions  to 
Horticultural  literature  have  also  been  very  great 
and  substantial.  The  Illustration Sorticoh,  the 
Limit  itia,  and  other  illustrated  works  carried 
on  for  a  series  of  years  form  very  valuable  con- 
tributions to  our  knowledge  of  plants.  Linden 
received  very  numerous  marks  of  honour  from  his 
own  and  from  various  continental  governments. 


RENANTHERA  ImSCHOOTIANA.  —  Renanthera 
coccinea,  the  oldest  known  apecies  of  the  genus,  is 
always  admired  when  it  flowers,  but  two  things  are 
generally  urged  against  it,  viz.,  its  rambling  habit  of 
growth,  and  the  difficulty  of  flowering  it.  The  Assamese 
species,  R.  Imschootiana  (fig.  17),  however,  is  a  plant 
of  dwarf  and  neat  habit,  and  so  far  as  can  be  judged 
by  the  limited  experience  of  it  in  gardens,  a  [most 
floriferous  one.  It  first  flowered  with  Mr.  A.  Van 
ImschooT,  of  Mont  St.  Amand,  Ghent,  in  1891,  and  it 
was  named  in  honour  of  that  ardent  lover  of  rare  and 
curious  Orchids.  On  June  11, 1895,  the  specimen  wo 
here  illustrate  was  exhibited  by  E.  H.  Woodall,  Esq., 
of  St.  Nicholas  House,  Scarborough  (gr.,  Mr.  Huqhes), 
at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  when  the  Orchid 
Committee  voted  it  an  Award  of  Merit.  It  is  one 
of  the  prettiest  introductions  which  Messrs.  F.  Sander 
&  Co.  have  made,  and  an  additional  circumstance  in 
its  favour  is  that  it  thrives  well  in  a  tolerably  cool 
intermediate  house.  The  prevailing  colour  of  the 
flowers  is  a  brilliant  scarlet-crimson,  with  a  slight 
trace  of  orange,  the  broad  lower  sepals  being  of  that 
colour.     The   narrow  upper  sepal  and  the  petals  are 


white,  changing  to  yellow,  the  lower  halves  bearing 
some   small,   and   the  outer   halves   larger  crimson 

spots. 

Royal     Horticultural     Society.  —  The 

Council  having  been  consulted  as  to  a  proper  mode 
of  the  use  of  the  Victoria  Medal  by  members  of  the 
trade,  have  decided  that  the  only  permissible  method 
is  by  the  [use  of  the]  letters  V.M.H.  following  the 
name  of  the  holder  of  a  Medal.  No  other  mention  of 
the  Medal  can  be  properly  made  in  any  application 
pertaining  to  horticultural  trade,  or  relating  thereto. 
By  order  of  Council,  W.  Wilks,  Sec. 

Linnean  Society  of  London.— On  the  occa- 
sion of  the  meeting  of  this  Society  on  Thursday, 
December  16,  Frank  Crisi1,  LL.B.,  Treasurer  and 
Vice-President  in  the  chair,  Mr.  W.  Carruthkrs, 
F.R.S.,  exhibited  and  made  remarks  upon  a  fungus 
(Ros6ellinia  ligniaria)  which  had  been  found  to 
attack  living  Ash-trees,  eventually  causing  the  death 
of  the  tree.  Additional  observations  were  made  by 
Mr.  George  Murray  and  Professor  Farmer.  Messrs. 
H.  and  J.  Groves,  F. L.S.,  communicated  a  paper  on 
some  Characerc  collected  by  Mr.  T.  B.  Blow,  F.L.S., 
in  the  West  Indies,  one  of  which  appeared  to  be  new 
to  science.  Specimens  of  the  plants  described  were 
exhibited. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Society  will  be  held  on 

Thursday,  January  20,  at  8  p.m.,  when  the  following 
papers  will  be  read: — Dr.  W.  G.  Hidewood,  B.Sc, 
F.L.S.,  "On  the  Larval  Hyobranchial  Skeleton  of 
Anurous  Batrachiaus,  with  special  reference  to  the 
Axial  Parts  ;  "  and  Mr.  R.  H.  Burne,  "  On  the  '  Abdo- 
miual-poro  '  in  tho  Myxiuid;e."  (Communicated  by 
Professor  Howes,  F.R.S,.  Sec.  Lin.  Soc. )  Exhibi- 
tions : — Mr.  J.  E.  Harting,  F.L.S.  A  series  of 
photographs  of  the  Grey  Seal  (Halichcerus  grypus) 
at  various  ages,  taken  from  life  on  the  Isle  of  Jura 
by  Mr.  Henry  Evans. 

Ghent  Quinquennial. —  The  ordinary  saloons 

of  the  Ghent  Casino,  large  and  numerous  though 
they  are,  do  not  suffice  to  contain  the  myriads  of 
plants  which  are  sent  for  exhibition.  An  annexe  has 
therefore  to  be  erected,  and  the  plans  for  the  struc- 
ture are,  according  to  the  Revue  dc  Vhorticulture  Beige, 
just  decided  on.  It  will  be  of  wood,  and  will  com- 
prise an  area  of  3105  square  metres  (a  square  metre 
=1"19  yard).  The  glass  roof  will  be  shaded  by  a 
light  velarium,  which  is  well  adapted  to  allow  the 
plants  to  be  seen  under  the  most  favourable  conditions 
as  to  light. 

GARDENERS'  ROYAL  BENEVOLENT  INSTITU- 
TION.—We  learn  that  the  Duke  of  Portland  has 
fixed  Wednesday,  June  8,  for  celebrating  the  fifty- 
ninth  Anniversary  Festival  Dinner  of  the  Gar- 
deners' Royal  Benevolent  Institution  at  the  Hotel 
Me'tropole. 

Loughborough  and  District  Gardeners' 
Mutual     Improvement    Association. —  The 

opening  meeting  of  the  above  Association  was  held 
on  January  4.  The  lecturer,  Mr.  J.  Lansdell,  of 
Barkley  Hall  Gardens,  Leicester,  giving  on  this 
occasion  a  lecture  on  "  Soils."  A  very  interesting  and 
instructive  lecture,  over  which  Mr.  A.  Hamshere 
presided. 

Botanical  Magazine  :   The  following  plants 

are  figured  in  the  January  number : 

Camocnsia  maxima,  Welwitsch. — The  noble  West 
African  climber  figured  originally  in  the  Trans.  Linn 
Society  (1866),  vol.  xxv.,  and  in  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  1896,  p.  596  (figs.  105,  106).  It  was,  it 
seems,  discovered  as  long  ago  as  1816  by  Christian 
Smith,  a  botanist  attached  to  Capt.  Tuckey's  Expedi- 
tion to  the  Congo,  and  whose  specimens  are  preserved 
in  the  British  Museum  ;  t.  7572. 

Paphiopcdilnm  Victoria-Maria',  Rolfe,  in  Orchid 
i?ei!i'cj«,iv.(1896,p.364). — "The  time  has  come,"  saysSir 
Joseph  Hooker,  for  separating  generieally  the  tropical 
from  the  temperate  species  of  Cypripedium,  and 
adopting  for  the  former  the  name  Paphiopedilum, 
proposed  by  Dr.  Pfitzer.  Besides  the  wide  difference 
of    geographical   distribution,    the   true    Cypripedia 


being  all  natives  of  the  cooler  temperate  regions,  and 
the  Paphiopedila  of  tropical  Asia  and  Australia,  tho 
following  characters  distinguish  them.  In  Cypripe- 
dium proper  the  leaves  are  cauline,  thin,  and  plicate  in 
vernation,  the  perianth  marcescent,  and  sepals 
valvate  in  ;estivation.  In  Paphiopedalum  the  leaves 
are  radical,  coriaceous  and  conduplicate  in  vernation, 
the  perianth  deciduous,  and  the  sepals  imbricate  iu 
aestivation,  the  dorsal  enfolding  the  lateral."  We 
must  receive  this  pronouncement  with  the  greatest 
respect  and  deference,  but  we  are  sorry  the  old  genus 
was  not  retained  with  such  sub-divisions  as  might  be 
necessary.  P.  Victoria-Maria)  is  a  native  of  Sumatra 
whence  it  was  imported  by  Messrs.  Sander  ;  t.  7573. 

Strobilanihes  Dyerianus,  Hort.  Sander. — Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  1893,  p.  442.     Burma  ;  t.  7574. 

Lathyrus  splendent,  Kellogg.  —  See  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  1893,  vol.  i.,  p.  258  ;  and  1897,  vol.  i.,  p. 
315  (fig.  106). 

Sicrckingia  Rcichcnbachi  ana,  Rolfe,  MSS-Gorgo- 
glossum  Reichenbachiana,  Lehmann,  Gard.  Chron., 
1897,  i.,  346.  A  curious  genus  of  the  sub-tribo 
Oncidiea;  with  clustered  ovoid  pseudo-bulbs,  each 
producing  a  single  stalked,  oblong  lanceolate,  multi- 
costate  leaf;  flowers  racemose  pendulous,  eachabout 
1J  inch  across,  with  three  greenish  ovate  acuto 
sepals,  two  lateral  petals  as  long  as  the  sepals  but 
deeply  fringed  and  covered  with  golden  hairs.  The 
three-lobed  lip  is  similarly  fringed,  its  disc  marked 
with  purplish  spots.    It  is  a  native  of  Ecuador ;  t.  7576. 

STOCKTAKING:  DECEMBER,  1897.— We  subjoin 
our  customary  romarks  on  the  trade  of  the  country 
so  far  as  it  affects  horticulture.     Imports — 

these  are  placed  at  U  41,332,  284,  against,  for  the  same 
month  in  1896,  £13,618,851—  a  decrease  of  .£2,286,567. 
Here  may  fittingly  be  given  our  usual  extracts  from 
the  "summary  "  table  of  imports  : 


Imports. 

1896. 

1S97. 

Difference. 

Total  value 

£ 
43,61S,851 

£ 
41,332,284 

£ 

—2,286,567 

(A.)  Articles   of  food 
and    drink  —  duty 
free 

14,964,039 

14,338,976 

—625,063 

(B.)  Articles  of  food 
and  drink — dutiable 

2,501,614 

2,621,073 

+  119,459 

Raw     materials      for 
textile       manufac- 
tures             

10,352,499 

S,257,TS7 

—2,091,712 

Raw     materials     foi- 
sundry     industries 
and    manufactures 

3,521, 5S3 

3,704,260 

+  272,677 

(A.)        Miscellaneous 
articles        

1,560,380 

1,593,153 

+  :;2,77:: 

(B.)  Parcel  Post      .. 

52,358 

5:1,257 

+6,899 

Now,  as  to  fruit,  &C,  take  the  following  explanatory 
and  suggestive  figures  : — 


Imports. 

1S96. 

1897. 

Difference. 

Fruits,  raw : — 

Apples 

...bush. 

1,186,464 

410,954 

—775,510 

Cherries   ... 

,, 

Plums 

...     ,, 

H04 

+  6114 

Pears 



8,091 

11,892 

+3,201 

Grapes 



7,42  2 

1,634 

— 5.78S 

Uneuumerated 

...     ,, 

53,734 

8,827 

+25,093 

Ouions 

,, 

452,235 

435,079 

—17,156 

Potatos 

...  cwt. 

32,147 

472,867 

+440,720 

Vegetables,  raw, 
merated    ... 

unenu- 

...  value 

£64,465 

£73,021 

+£8,556 

Those  interested  iu  the  festive  season  consumption  of 
Oranges  and  Lemons  are  informed  that  the  import  of 
the  former  during  December  amounted  to  1,816,013 
bushels,  against  1,773,134  bushels  in  the  previous 
December,  being  an  increase  of  42,879  bushels  ; 
Lemons  foot  up  at  139,129  bushels  in  the  past  month, 
against  211,452 — or  a  decrease  of  72,323  bushels  as 
compared  with  the  same  period  in  1896.  In  casually 
glancing  at  our  market  reports,  the  prices  attached  to 
Pine-apples  in  all  markets  will  be  found  to  be  well  main- 
tained, notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  imports  of 
recent  days  have  increased  by  many  thousands  in 
number,  owing  to  the  fact  that  Orange-culture  has  •' 
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been  given  up  in  various  situations,  Pines  taking 
their  place  ;  tho  home-grown  article  generally  brings 
the  highest  price.     Turning  now  to 

Expobts, 

it  is  unpleasant  to  record  a  fall  of  £1,015,578,  com- 
pared with  Docember,  1S96.  Tho  total  exports  were 
£19,302,181  ;  in  1893  tho  figures  stood  £20,317,759. 
The  partial  reconstruction  of  the  American  tariff,  and 
our  trade  dispute  at  home,  arc  responsible  for  much  of 
this  decrease,  apart  from  the  disturbing  politioal  ele- 
ments. 

KEW  PALACE. — In  one  of  our  Jubilee  numbers 
we  gavo  an  illustration  of  the  old  Palace  at  Kew,  and 
we  are  now  enabled  to  add  that  Her  Majesty  has 
decided  that  this  building  shall  be  opened  as  a 
public  museum  under  the  same  management  as  Kew 
Gardens  ;  and  by  her  wish  the  grounds  belonging  to 


the  part  of  the  employes  to  make  two  presentations 
— ono  from  the  indoor  staff,  to  Mrs.  J.  CYPHER,  and 
another  from  the  outside  staff  to  Miss  Cypher,  both 
of  which  were  intended  to  mark  the  appreciation  by 
the  men  of  many  kindnesses  they  had  received.  Tho 
pleasant  hours  that  followed  furnished  evidence  of 
the  happy  relations  that  exist  between  the  proprietor 
of  this  establishment  and  his  workmen. 

Chester    Paxton    Society.— The   opening 

meeting  of  the  above  Society's  annual  winter  session 
was  held  in  the  Grosvenor  Museum,  Chester,  on 
Saturday  evening  last,  8th  inst.,  under  the  presidency 
of  Mr.  Barnes,  of  Eaton  Gardens,  and  the  opportunity 
was  embraced  of  presenting  Mr.  G.  P.  MlLN,  the  Hon. 
Secretary  for  the  past  eight  years,  with  a  gold  watch 
and  chain  as  an  expression  of  the  Society's  thanks 
for  the  valuable  services  he  has  all  along  rendered  to 
the  Society. 


Fig.    IS.  —  kew    palace    in    the    royal    gardens,    kew. 

(Lately  opened  for  public  use  at  the  command  of  Her  Majesty.) 


what  is  known  as  the  "  Queen's  Cottage  "  will  also  be 
utilised  in  connection  with  the  Royal  gardens.  The 
palace  is  cloBe  to  tho  northern  entrance  to  the 
gardens,  and  was  a  favourite  residence  of  George  III., 
and  of  Charlotte,  Princess  of  Wales,  daughter  of 
George  IV.,  who  afterwards  married  Leopold  I., 
King  of  the  Belgians.  Princess  Charlotte,  then 
Queen  Charlotte,  died  there  iu  1S17  in  childbirth. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  cession  for  public 
use  of  the  whole  of  the  Royal  gardens  is  due  to  the 
generosity  of  Her  Majesty.  The  Queen's  cottage  is 
a  picturesque  thatched  building  in  a  sequestered  nook 
at  the  Isleworth  end  of  the  gardens,  surrouuded  by 
plantations  and,  in  their  season,  the  wild  Hyacinths 
form  a  flush  of  colour  than  which  nothing  can  be 
more  beautiful. 

|F f Presentation  at  Cheltenham.— The  em- 
ployes of  Mr.  J.  Cypher,  of  Cheltenham,  were 
entertained  by  him  at  a  dinner  on  the  7th  inst.,  in 
one  of  the  glasshouses  on  the  premises,  partly  in 
celebration  of  Mr.  Cypher's  seventieth  birthday. 
This  auspicious  occasion  was  taken  advantage  of  on 


Presentation  to  Mr.  J.  W.  .Wilkinson.— A 

considerable  gathering  of  those  associated  with  Mr. 
J.  W.  Wilkinson,  the  Secretary  of  the  Royal 
Aquarium  and  Summer  and  Winter  Gardening 
Society,  in  carrying  out  the  various  exhibitions  held 
in  that  building,  his  colleagues  in  administering  its 
affairs,  and  of  personal  friends,  took  place  at  the  West- 
minster Palace  Hotel,  on  the  11th  inst.,  on  the  occasion 
of  a  presentation  to  him  on  his  approaching  marriage 
on  the  '20th  inst.  The  testimonial  consisted  of 
a  massively-framed  illuminated  address,  warmly  appre- 
ciative of  Mr.  Wilkinson's  work  as  the  secretary  of 
the  Royal  Aquarium  Co.,  and  of  the  esteem  in  which 
he  is  held.  A  purse  of  100  sovereigns  was  also 
presented  him.  In  the  unavoidable  absence  of  Mr. 
C.  J.  Noble,  the  chairman  of  the  Testimonial  Com- 
mittee, Mr.  R.  Dean,  the  secretary  of  the  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society  occupied  the  chair. 

'•  Revue  Horticole."— M.  H.  Dauthenay  is 
now  associated  with  Mr.  Ed.  Andre  iu  the  editing  of 
the  Revue  Horticole,  a  journal  which  for  nearly  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  has  held  the  foremost  place  in 
France,  and  has  amply  deserved  it. 


Isle  of  Wight  Horticultural  Improve- 
ment ASSOCIATION. -This  energetic  body  of  gar- 
deners and  amateurs  seem  by  their  balance-sheet  to 
be  deservedly  prosperous  ;  but  it  is  scarcely  just  to 
measure  its  usefulness  by  its  monetary  statement, 
muoh  good  to  horticulture  in  the  garden  isle  accruing, 
the  value  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  estimate.  The 
syllabus  of  lectures  for  the  current  year  is  a  varied 
one,  the  names  of  several  good  cultivators  being  found 
among  the  contributors  of  papers. 

"The     Horticultural     Directory    and 

YEAR-BOOK  FOR  1898  "  is  now  before  us,  and  we 
welcome  it  as  an  indispensable  book  of  reference,  that 
is  destined  to  become  well  thumb-marked  before  the 
year  has  run  its  course.  Besides  being  as  complete  a 
Directory  as  possible  of  the  principal  garden  and 
nursery  establishments  in  Great  Britain,  the  book 
contains  much  information  to  which  a  gardener  has 
frequently  occasion  to  refer.  Iu  its  thirty-ninth  year 
it  has  become  larger  than  ever.  The  book  is  pub- 
lished at  the  Office  of  the  Journal  of  Horticulture, 
12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  St.,  London,  E.C. 

"My  Garden  Diary  for  1898,"  published 
by  Messrs.  Sdtton  of  Reading,  is  one  of  the  neatest 
and  prettiest  things  of  the  kiod  we  have  seen.  The 
information  giveu  is  most  serviceable,  and  conveyed 
in  the  simplest  language ;  whilst  the  commercial 
element  is  where  it  is  wanted,  and  not  where  it  is  in 
the  way. 

Royal    Botanic    Gardens,    Calcutta  — 

The  magnificent  gardens  across  the  Hooghly  River 
have  been  ruled  over  by  a  long  line  of  illustrious 
botanists  —  botanists  whose  reputations  have  been 
world-wide.  Wallich,  Roxburgh,  Griffith,  are  names 
which  recall  the  early  struggles  of  a  science  to 
establish  its  roots  in  the  East  and  spread  its  branches. 
Sir  George  King,  the  retiring  Superintendent,  has, 
perhaps,  done  more  to  popularise  and  extend  the 
usefulness  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens.  Calcutta  (or 
Seebpore,  to  be  more  exact),  than  any  of  his  illustrious 
predecessors.  He  has  ruled  over  its  destinies  for 
many  years.  Sir  George  King  will  be  succeeded 
by  Dr.  David  Prain,  who  has,  for  several  years  held 
the  post  of  Curator  of  the  Herbarium  of  the  Royal 
Botanic  Gardens,  Seebpore,  where  he  has  done  excel- 
lent work.  No  better  selection  could  have  been  made, 
and  wo  congratulate  l>r.  Praiu  on  his  appointment, 
and  the  Government  of  Iudia  on  their  sagacity  iu 
putting  the  square  man  into  the  square  hole  for  ouce. 
Dr.  Praiu  is  an  erudite  scholar,  and  a  high  authority 
as"a  botanist.  He  is  tho  author  of  several  learned 
botanical  monographs,  and  we  have  every  confidence 
that  under  his  rule  the  Botanic  Gardens  will  continue 
to  extend  their  usefulness  in  the  future  as  they  have 
iu  [the]  past  under  the  guidance  of  tho  genial  aud 
learned  gentleman  whom  Dr.  Prain  succeeds. 

"  THE  GARDEN."— The  monthly  part,  ending 
December,  has  reached  us.  It  contains  among  other 
things  effective  coloured  illustrations  of  some  of 
Marliac's  hardy  Water-lilies.  The  plate  of  Erigeron 
speciosus  gives  an  excellent  idea  of  tho  plant  as  a 
whole,  though  details  are  wanting.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  figures  of  Hibiscus  syriacus  may  lead  to  the 
more  frequent  cultivation  of  these  beautiful  autumn- 
flowering  shrubs. 


MARRIAGE  OF  MR.  BERNARD  COWAN.— Tho 
marriage  of  Mr.  Bernard  Cowan,  Superintendent  of 
the  South  Shields  Burial  Board,  with  the  widow  of 
the  late  Mr.  Peter  Marshall,  of  South  Shields,  which 
took  place  on  the  13tli  ult.,  may  be  matter  of  interest 
to  many  of  our  readers  in  Durham  and  Northumber- 
land. Mr.  Cowan  is  an  accredited  lecturer  on 
horticulture  for  the  Duiham  County  Council,  aud  is, 
we  believe,  the  only  lecturer  for  this  year.  He  was 
the  first  chairman  of  the  Newcastle  and  District 
Horticultural  Mutual  Improvement  Association,  and 
is  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the  English  Arbori- 
cultural  Society.  He  is  also  secretary  of  tho  South 
Shields  and  Northern  Counties  Chrysanthemum 
Society. 
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PEESENTATION  OF  AN  ADDRESS 
TO  MR.  HUGH  DICKSON,  OP  THE 
ROYAL  NURSERIES,  BELFAST. 

A  numerous  company  of  the  friends  of  Mr.  Hugh 
Dickson,  of  the  Royal  Nurseries,  at  Belmont,  Belfast, 
asseniblod  recently  in  that  city  to  do  him  a  well- 
merited  honour  as  their  guest  at  a  complimentary 
dinner,  and  to  present  him  with  a  handsomely 
illuminated  address,  mainly  in  recognition  of  his 
invaluable  services  to  the  Ulster  Horticultural 
Society.  Mr.  Dickson,  who  is  so  widely  known  and 
popular  among  rosariaus  in  the  United  Kingdom,  is  the 
younger  son  of  Alexander  Diekaon,  a  Scotchman, 
from  Midlothian,  who,  after  being  employed  for  some 
years  as  a  gardener,  established  himself  as  a  nursery- 
man, in  1836,  at  Newtownards,  co.  Down, where  Hugh 
first  saw  the  light,  and  recoived  his  early  training. 
A  well-earned  success  in  business  had  not  absorbed 
all  Mr.  Dickson's  time  and  energies,  and  none  has 
been  more  ready  and  willing  to  lend  a  helping  hand, 
when  such  was  required,  to  promote  the  interests  of 
horticulture  in  all  its  branches  among  his  friends  and 
neighbours  in  the  north  of  Ireland  or  elsewhere. 

Chiefly  at  the  inspiration  of  Mr.  Dickson,  the 
Ulster  Horticultural  Society  was  started  afresh  at 
Belfast  about  ten  years  ago.  Since  then  its  progress 
has  been  a  continued  and  marked  success,  in  all  of 
which  he  has  been  the  moving  spirit.  The  compli- 
mentary diuner  was  presided  over  by  Thomas  Shaw, 
Esq.,  J.  P.  who  in  proposing  the  toast  of  the  even- 
ing, "Their  Guest,"  said  he  warmly  congratulated 
their  guest  on  the  thoroughly  representative  character 
of  that  large  assemblage  of  his  friends. 

The  loasfc  having  been  cordially  responded  to,  Mr. 
Dickson,  who  was  enthusiastically  received  on  rising, 
expressed  his  heartfelt  thanks  to  his  many  friends 
for  that  marked  expression  of  their  goodwill.  He  was 
conscious  of  the  fact  that  the  compliment  paid  to  him 
that  evening  was  initiated  by  the  Horticultural 
Society,  and  he  rejoiced  to  see  so  many  members  of 
that  body  present.  It  was  unnecessary  for  him  to 
speak  of  the  success  with  which  that  society  had 
carried  on  its  operations.  It  was,  however,  right  for 
him  to  say  that  a  more  united  body  than  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Ulster  Horticultural  Society  it  had 
never  been  his  privilege  to  work  with. 


Nursery  Notes. 

A  "NEW  YEAR'S  SHOW"  AT  READING. 

Leaving  Loudon  soon  after  8  a.m  ,  early  in  the  pre- 
sent month,  there  was  no  snow,  nor  hoar-frost ;  no 
hard,  clear  roads — not  a  circumstance,  in  auy  degree 
suggestive  of  January,  but  rather  of  April.  AVhen 
Reading  was  reached  the  air  was  clear,  and  the  sun 
bright  and  warm,  but  Messrs.  Suttons'  "  flower  show  " 
commanded  our  admiration  for  all  that.  Previous  to 
this  we  made  a  call  at  the  establishment  in  the  Market 
Place,  where  the  rogueing  and  cleansing  of  seeds,  by 
hand  as  well  as  by  the  wonderful  machines,  was  in  full 
progress.  There  appeared  to  be  Peas  sufficient  to  sow 
the  empire  over,  and  we  watched  the  women  as  they 
hand-picked  these  and  other  seeds,  as  French  and 
Broad  Beans,  Scarlet  Runners,  &c,  each  on  the  out- 
look for  "  wastes  ; "  for,  in  proportion  to  the  number 
they  found,  so  would  their  earnings  be. 

Following  our  guide  to  another  room,  half-a-dozen 
men  wore  weighing  and  putting  Peas  into  quart, 
pint,  and  half-pint  paper  bags,  as  if  for  a  wager.  We 
will  omit  to  give  figures  of  the  quantities  per  day  so 
dealt  with,  lest  we  be  suspected  of  exaggeration  ;  and 
further,  interesting  as  these  item3  were,  wo  had 
come  to  see  the  new  year's  show  at  the  nursery,  and 
to  enjoy  it.  What  a  picture  of  Flora  in  winter  it  pre- 
sents !  filling  each  house,  and  overflowing,  so  it  seemed, 
until  the  effect  was  noticed  as  soon  as  the  entrance 
to  the  nursery  was  gained.  The  display  was  profuse 
enough,  sufficiently  bright  and  many  hued,  to 
impress  the  visitor  with  the  utmost  sense  of  satis- 
faction, notwithstanding  every  house  was  filled  with 
bright  sunshine.  From  the  "  spscticular  "  point  of 
view  the  success  was  unquilifled.  We  venture  to 
think  also,  that  if  the  visitor  has  ever  studied  the 


capacity  Naturo  possesses  to  effect  change  in  a  plant, 
something  we  have  grown  to  describe  as  evolution,  he 
will  be  sure  to  do  so  as  he  admires  the  beautiful  and 

Highly-  Cultivated  Primulas, 
in  which  differences  in  leaf  and  flower  and 
habit  have  been  induced  by  selection,  and  by 
excessive  cultivation  from  the  species  P.  sinensis. 
In  foliage  alone,  the  types  known  as  Fern-leaved, 
Palm  or  plain- leaved,  and  moss  curled  -  leaved, 
are  very  distinct  from  each  other,  not  to  mention 
minor  differences  exhibited  by  the  plants,  such  as 
larger  or  lesser-sized  leave?,  and  the  average  number 
of  leaves  to  a  plant.  Flowers  are  single  and  double, 
and  in  colour  there  is  exceeding  variety,  embracing, 
so  it  would  seem,  all  tints  but  yellow  and  true 
blue.  In  regard  to  the  last-mentioned  colour,  although 
the  ideal  blue  Primula  has  yet  to  be  raised,  we  appear 
to  be  gaining  ground  in  that  direction,  and  a  variety 
we  shall  mention  presently  is  a  pleasing,  if  not  a 
"  true  "  shade  of  that  colour.  In  the  case  of  the  Reading 
Primulas  they  have  been  the  care  of  a  cultivator  who 
has  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  a  study  to 
improve  and  cultivate  a  few  species  of  plants  of  which 
the  Chinese  Primrose  is  one.  In  the  pursuit  of  this 
work,  he  has  learnt  much  of  the  power  tho  cross- 
fertiliser  may  yield,  and  he  has  learned  more,  and 
that  is,  that  there  are  limits  to  his  field  of  influence. 
For  a  long  time  it  is  possible  that  nothing  but  suc- 
cess follows  the  effjrts  he  may  make  to  improve  a 
type  or  to  "fix  "  a  characteristic,  but  there  comes  a 
time,  sooner  or  later,  when  he  reaches  the  limit 
in  that  direction,  and  further  steps  he  may  take 
are  backward  rather  than  forward.  In  his  own  words 
— "If we  only  knew  when  to  stop  !"  But  apirt 
from  the  kuowled^e  that  comas  from  intimacy  with 
certain  priuciples,  and  from  actual  observation  during 
many  years  (which  is  not  conclusive  in  any  case), 
there  is  no  certain  indication  ;  and  in  seeking  to 
further  improve  a  flower  that  his  responded  to 
previous  coaxing,  mry  be  sterility  is  reached,  which 
is  one  of  the  troubles  that  tho  cross-breeder  of  florists' 
flowers  has  to  guard  against,  particularly  if  the  stock 
has  to  be  increased  from  seeds,  as  Primulas  are.  But 
the  cross-breeder  miy  see  qualities  of  leaf,  of  flower, 
and  of  habit,  in  several  different  plants,  and  by 
successive  crossings  conducted  on  the  principle  that 
"like  begets  like,"  he  may  subsequently  succeed  in 
embodying  these  characteristics  in  one  plaut. 

High  cultivation,  too,  plays  its  pirt,  and  to  this 
should  be  ascribed  the  variations  that  occur,  and 
that  caanot  be  traced  to  cross  fertilisation.  We 
were  int>rested  to  hear  that  the  strain  known  as 
"  GiaDt  Primulas  "  was  not  obt  lined  by  intelligent 
crossing,  but  first  appeared  unexpectedly.  Its 
characteristics  are  chiefly  these  :  the  plants  pro- 
duce fewer  leaves  and  fewer  flowers,  but  tho  flowers 
are  larger,  and  the  habit  of  the  plants  is  stronger,  so 
much  so,  that  they  are  easily  identified  when  not  in 
bloom.  Of  course,  there  are  many  varieties  of  the 
Giant  strain  now,  and  various  colours,  but  if  one  of 
them  be  crossed  back  again  to  an  ordinary  Primula, 
its  influence  is  not  perceptible,  and  the  older  type 
seems  to  exert  exclusive  potency.  Just  so  did  the 
variations  in  the  foliage  of  the  Primula  originate, 
being  due  to  the  effects  of  cultivation,  and  a  parallel 
may  be  seen  in  the  variations  that  have  occurred  in 
the  leaves  of  the  Brassicas. 

In  colour,  perhaps,  the  florist  can  achieve  most, 
and  so  far  as  the  Primulas  are  concerned,  the  male 
parent  is  thought  to  be  most  potent  in  effecting 
change.  It  is  interesting,  also,  to  study  the  time 
that  may  elapse  between  the  cross  being  made,  and 
any  visible  effect  arising  therefrom.  Our  attention 
was  drawn  to  several  cases  in  which  two  plants  with 
well-marked  characteristics  had  bsen  mated,  and  the 
issue  from  seed  showed  but  little  evidence  of  the 
fact.  Experience,  however,  has  taught  the  cultivator 
that  this  variation  he  has  sought  may  appear  in  the 
second  or  third  generation  of  the  seedlings.  The 
cross  haa  been  effected  ;  the  white  or  the  pink  Primula 
has  bsea  wedded  with  the  "  Carnation-flaked  ;"  and 
though  the  influence  of  the  latter  is  latent  for  a  time, 
it  will  be  extremely  likely  to  appear  subsequently. 

Having  been  tempted  to  write  thus  far  regarding 


the  cross-breeder's  part  in  Primula  development,  we 
will  briefly  refer  to  some  of  the  varieties  that  are  in 
commerce — "  fixed,"  of  which  seed  maybe  purohased, 
and  some  of  them  have  been  favourites  for  a  long 
time. 

Taking  the  single -flowered  ones  first :  Rosy  Queen 
is  an  instance  of  a  variety  raised  tixteeu  years 
ago,  and  still  a  valued  one;  it  was  the  first  Fern- 
leaved  variety  with  pink  or  rose-coloured  flowers. 
The  foliage  is  light  green,  and  the  flowers  largp, 
of  a  very  beautiful  rosy  -  pink,  and  abundantly 
produced.  Since  18  79  the  variety  Pearl  has 
been  constantly  good,  and  has  improved  ;  its 
large  white  flowors  acquire  a  delicate  pink  with  age, 
aud  it  is  well  known  and  popular.  Purity,  another 
white-flowered  one,  but  with  beautiful  dark  green 
Fern-like  foliage,  is  one  of  the  very  best  mid-season 
varieties.  The  flowers  are  large  and  pure  white,  with 
crimped  margins  ;  stems  very  dark  coloured.  A 
grand  late-flowered  one  is  Brilliant  Ruby,  one  of  tho 
very  first-class  red  Primulas,  of  dwarf  and  capital 
habit.  It  has  superseded  Ruby  King.  There  are  two 
excellent  white  varieties  in  Snowdrift  and  Royal 
White.  The  former  is  exceedingly  early,  and  is  a 
perfect  Primula,  bearing  abundance  of  pure  white 
flowers  over  pretty  Fern-Iik)  foliage.  By  reaion  of 
its  large  stigma,  the  bloorai  do  not  readily  shake  off. 
Royal  White  has  pure  white  flowers  of  large  size,  good 
substance,  beautifully  fringed,  and  the  foliage  is  dark- 
green  and  plain.  Reading  Blue  is  most  praiseworthy, 
and  if  not  so  decided  a  "  blue  "  as  that  afforded  by 
some  other  species  of  flowers,  it  is  n  evertheless  a  tint 
that  should  be  welcome  in  auy  greenhouse  in  January. 
Reading  Scarlet,  Brilliant  Rose,  and  GypBy  Queen 
are  included  in  tho  specialties  of  the  single-flowered 
type. 

Turning  to  the  double  flowers  :  in  Carnation- 
flaked  we  have  p  erhaps  the  strongest  habited  of  any 
of  the  varieties.  The  foliage  is  strong  and  dark,  and 
it  flowers  abuudantly,  being  pure  white,  more  or  lees 
flaked  with  bright  carmine.  A  good  pink  is  Double 
Pink,  and  very  free.  Double  Blue  is  remarkable  for 
its  fine  trusses  of  flowers  of  decidedly  pretty  lavender 
or  pale  blue  colour — we  strongly  recommend  it. 
Double  White  is  a  very  floriferous  early,  pure  white 
variety,  that  should  be  useful  as  decorative  plants 
or  for  providing  flowers  for  cutting.  Double  alba 
magnifica,  with  moss-curled  foliage,  has  prettily 
fringed  flowers,  and  may  be  recommended.  Double 
flowers  in  bright  scarlet,   and    effective  crimson,  are 

also  equally  good. 

(To  be  continued.) 

Parauise  and  Victoria  Nurseries. 

The  changes  that  are  quickly  taking  place,  aud 
which  few  gardeners  and  horticultural  amateurs 
whose  memories  carry  them  back  a  dozen  years  can 
fail  to  note  in  the  species  of  plants  cultivated  iu 
nurseries,  are  p  articularly  noticeable  in  Messrs.  B.  S. 
Williams'  establishment  at  the  foot  of  Highgate  Hill. 
Orchids  and  Palms  still  form  the  backbone  of  the  col- 
lection of  plants  grown  there,  and  very  successfully 
are  the  plants  cultivated  under  the  adverse  conditions 
of  the  atmosphere,  aad  the  relative  lack  of  sunlight 
due  to  fog  at  times  during  the  autumn  and  winter, 
and  to  coal-smoke  at  almost  all  seasons. 

A  visit  reoently  made,  revealed  sad  evidences  of 
the  effect  of  fog,  in  the  absence  of  expanded  blooms 
or  even  half-opened  flower  buds,  aud  in  the  abundance 
of  yellov  and  withered  flowers  and  buds  and  old 
leaves,  the  latter  especially  noticeable  on  Cattleyas 
and  Lrelias. 

A  few  sunny  day?,  will,  however,  put  a  more 
cheerful  aspect  on  the  plants.  Plenty  of  flower- 
spikes  just  makingthemselves  visible,  could  be  observed 
on  Odontoglossum  crispum,  of  which  the  nursery 
can  boast  of  many  very  superior  forms,  on  Ccelogyne 
cristata,  C.  alba,  Ljelia  Gouldiana,  numerous  Cypri- 
pediums,  and  Leelia  aneeps  alba.  We  remarked  the 
old  greenhouse  in  which  large  plants  of  Camellia  used 
to  be  grown,  to  very  small  advantage  to  the  owners, 
is  now  filled  with  species  of  Palms  suitable  for  ordi. 
nary  decorative  uses.  This  is  a  change  for  the  better, 
although  many  persons  will  deplore  the  loss  of  the 
Camellias,  which  are,  pity  be  it  said,  less  fashion's 
favourites  now  than  of  yore.  Similarly.instead  of  sped- 
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men  Azalea  indica,  small  stuff,  1J  foot  in  height, 
abundantly  furnished  with  Bower,  filled  an  adjoining 
glasshouse  ;  the  former  evidently  made  in  Belgium. 
Azalea  mollis  in  quantity,  and  masses  of  Tulips  and 
Hyacinths  grown  in  boxes  in  a  wholesale  manner  for 
the  purposes  of  furnishing  vases,  jardinieres,  &e.,  were 
noticed  in  houses  that  only  a  few  years  ago  teemed 
with  hard-wooded  plants  in  variety. 

The  handsome  variegated,  narrow-leaved  Dracama 
Douceti  was  noticed  in  some  quantity,  an  excellent 
decorative  plant  that  stands  uninjured  in  rooms  for  a 
length  of  time  ;  Crotons  in  useful  sizes  ;  Aspidistra 
with  clean  unblemished  foliage  were  observed  in  large 
numbers  ;  also  Cyperus  alternifolius  gracillimus, 
a  vory  slender  habited  form,  good  as  a  table  plant, 
and  plenty  of  healthy  Palms,  such  as  Kentias, 
Livistoua«,  Rhaphis,  &c,  fit  for  decoration,  are 
among  the  more  prominent  part  of  the  stock. 


Home  Correspondence. 

i       ■     ■  — 

WHAT  IS  CYCLAMEN  PERSICUM  ?  — This  is,  I 
know,  a  question  which  has  often  been  discussed,  and 
on  which  competent  botanists  have  probably  made 
up  their  minds  long  ago.  We  are  told,  on  the 
authority  of  Index  Kcwensis,  that  C.  persicum  of 
Miller — the  greenhouse  Cyclamen  of  English  gardens 
— is  Cyclamen  latifolium  of  Sibthorp.  My  attention 
has  again  been  directed  to  this  question,  because  in 
an  article  on  the  Persian  Cyclamen  recently  pub- 
lished in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Journal 
(December,  1897,  p.  270),  I  find  this  statement: — 
"  Last  season  my  memory  (concerning  the  poorness 
of  the  early  strains  of  Persian  Cyclamen)  was  refreshed 
by  a  sight  in  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons'  Reading 
Nurseries  of  a  batch  of  C.  persicum,  which  had  been 
imported  direct  from  Persia."  Now,  the  be3t 
authority  on  the  flowers  of  Western  Asia  I  have 
always  found  to  be  E.  Boissier.  He  tells  us  in  his 
Flora  Orienlalis  that  C.  latifolium  (of  which  he  says 
C.  persicum  of  Miller  is  the  garden  form),  though 
common  in  Asia  Minor  and  Palestine,  is  not  found  in 
Persia  in  any  of  its  forms.  The  only  Cyclamen 
which  E.  Boissier  mentions  as  found  iu  Persia  is 
C.  Coum  (Miller's).  So  if  the  Cyclamens  mentioned 
as  seen  at  Reading  really  came  from  Persia,  they 
belonged  to  C.  Coum  (Miller),  which  has  never  been 
identified  with  any  form  of  florist's  Cyclamen. 
Another  Cyclamen,  C.  grsecum  (Lin.),  common  in 
Greece,  but  not  found  anywhere  in  Asia,  was  called 
C,  persicum  (Miller)  by  Sibthorp,  who  seems  to  have 
confused  it  with  C.  latifolium.  Neither  C.  grsecum 
nor  C.  latifolium  is  hardy  in  English  gardens. 
C.  Wolley  Dod,  Edge  Hall,  Malpas. 

AC/ENAS. — One  is  pleased  to  see  these  mentioned 
by  M.  Correvon  in  the  Hardeners'  Chronicle,  p.  28. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  his  valuable  note  will  lead  to  a 
little  more  attention  being  paid  to  the  Actenas, 
because  of  their  value  in  the  Alpine  garden,  and  as 
carpet-plants  for  covering  the  ground  under  tall 
plants.  A.  microphylla  has  few  rivals  as  a  plant  for  low, 
moist  spots  in  peaty  soil,  especially  when  it  is  in  fruit. 
I  would  especially  refer  to  the  two  newer  species 
which  are  mentioned  in  M.  Correvon's  note.  These, 
with  some  others,  Irish  readers  will  be  able  to  see  at 
the  Botanic  Garden,  Glasnevin,  and  they  and  others 
who  may  chance  to  see  plants  elsewhere,  will  agree 
with  me  in  saying  that  the  beauty  of  A.  Buchanani 
is  not  exaggerated  in  the  article  to  which  I  refer. 
I  saw  it  first  in  the  rock-garden  at  Glasnevin,  being 
much  struck  with  its  colour,  and  the  beauty  of  its 
leaves,  and  of  its  habit.  A.  glabra  I  have  in  my 
garden  here,  but  it  is,  although  pretty,  not  to  bo 
compared  with  A  Buchanani.  One  is  glad  to  know 
that  there  is  now  a  prospect  of  the  new  Acamas  being 
readily  obtainable  from  the  ordinary  sources  of 
supply.  S.  Arnott,  Carsetluorn,  by  Dumfries,  N.B. 

HAMAMELIS,  OR  WITCH  HAZELS.— This  small 
genus  of  hardy-flowering  shrubs  is  little  known  in 
gardens,  consisting,  as  at  present,  of  only  three 
species.  One,  a  native  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
other  two  from  Japan,  and  all  are  deserving  of  culture 
in  the  shrubbery,  flowering,  as  they  do,  at  this  time 
of  the  year,  when  little  else  is  to  be  seen  in  flower, 
the  whole  of  their  leafless  branches  being  covered 
with  the  curious  and  pretty  flowers.  The  oldest  and  com- 
monest species  in  this  country  is  H.  virginica,  which, 
as  its  name  implies,  hails  from  Virginia,  from  whence 
it  was  introduced  so  far  back  as  1736.     It   flowers 


from  October  to  March,  with  the  flowers,  being  of  a 
deep  yellow  colour,  and  disposed  in  clusters.  After 
the  petals  fall,  the  calyx  remains  till  the  leaves  appeir, 
in  April  and  May.  This  species  was  described  iu 
Botanical  Magazine,  6684,  and  it  is  sometimes  mot 
with  under  the  name  of  H.  macrophylla.  H.  arborea, 
introduced  iu  1862,  is  very  rarely  met  with  in  this 
country  (see  Masters  in  Gardeners'  Chronnicle, 
February  !,  1874,  fig.  47).  It  is  the  best  of  the 
Witch  Hazels  as  regards  the  beauty  and  size  of  the 
blossoms,  and  makes,  in  its  native  country — Japan— a 
small  tree  from  15  to  20  feet  high.  A  plant  is  now  in 
flower  at  the  Woking  Nursery,  having  clear  yellow 
flowers,  with  deep  claret  calyxes.  This  was,I  believe, 
erroneously  described  in  Botanical  Magazine,  6659,  as 
H.  japonica,  which  differs  greatly,  having  paler  flowers, 
and  partaking  more  after  the  habit  of  H.  virginica. 
This  species,  H.  japonica,  according  to  Niclwlson's 
Dictionary,  has  an  allied  form,  known  as  H.  Zacca- 
riniana,  with  paler  flowers  and  greenish-brown  calyxes, 
but  this  I  have  never  seen.  [It  was  shown  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  R.  H.  S.  by  Messrs.  Veitch.  Ed.] 
All  are  deserving  of  extended  culture.  They  will 
flourish  in  any  good  garden  soil,  especially  so  in  a 
moist  sandy  soil,  such  as  we  have  at  Woking.  E.  .?., 
Woking. 

A  HALL  FOR  HORTICULTURE.— Mr.  Divers  is 
surely  out  of  his  depth  when  he  refers  to  the 
' '  profits  "  o  f  the  Aquarium  Company.  He  can  have  no 
personal  knowledge  on  this  point,  and  he  repeats  the 
imaginings  of  others.  Mr.  Divers  also  knows  nothing 
of  the  heavy  expense  the  Royal  Aquarium  Society 
is  put  to  in  providing  for  the  National  Chrysanthe- 
mum Society's  exhibitions  ;  all  the  necessary  staging, 
labour,  lighting,  cleaning,  &c. ,  saying  nothing  about 
printing  and  posting  thousands  of  bills,  advertising, 
sandwich  men,  paragraphing  the  press,  entertaining 
the  representatives  of  the  papers  (!),  and  many 
other  ways.  Nor  does  he  think  of  the  many  free 
admissions  to  the  shows,  which  swell  the  attendance ; 
an  army  of  their  own  servants  and  attendants  ; 
artistes  and  their  attendants,  as  well  a3  those  at  the 
side  shows,  shareholders,  season-ticket  holders,  the 
numerous  representatives  of  the  press,  1500  passesof  the 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society  carrying  the  privilege 
of  free  admission  on  the  three  davsof  eachshow,  and  on 
the  occasion  of  that  held  in  November,  some  300 
exhibitors'  passes.  Further,  there  has  to  be  deducted 
the  average  attendance  on  ordinary  days,  and  then 
the  margin  has  to  defray  the  sum  of  money 
given  to  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society,  and 
the  hoavy  expense  of  each  exhibition.  Then, 
among  the  further  advantages  enjoyed  by  the 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society  is  the  privilege  of 
purchasing  one-shilling  admission-tickets  at  half- 
price,  a  privilege  which,  during  1896.  brought  to  the 
exchequer  of  the  Society  the  sum  of  over  £50.  In 
addition,  is  enj  lyed  the  privilege  of  letting  large 
portions  of  the  building  during  the  shows,  and  taking 
payment  for  the  same.  In  1896  this  realised  for  the 
Society  over  £100.  Accommodation  is  provided  for 
all  the  meetings  of  tlie  Floral  Committee,  and  all 
members  have  freo  admission  to  these ;  there 
is  also  furnished  gratis  a  great  deal  of  storage- 
room,  for  which  the  Society  would  otherwise 
have  to  pay.  Whether  the  gardening  commu- 
nity is  interested  in  the  entertainments  is  a 
matter  of  opinion.  The  contributions  of  mem- 
bers go  but  a  short  way  towards  defraying  the 
working  expenses  of  the  Society  ;  and  the  sum  of  £55 
was  added  to  the  Reserve  Fund  at  the  end  of  1896. 
As  to  the  "  further  encouragement  of  Chrysanthemum 
culture,"  Mr.  Divers  would  never  have  made  such  a 
statement  had  he  thought  about  the  matter.  No 
other  special  society  can  show  such  a  record  of  work, 
furthering  the  cultivation  of  the  particular  flower  it 
takes  in  hand,  as  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society 
furnishes  in  the  ciseof  the  Chrysanthemum  :  its  four 
annual  exhibitions,  its  Floral  Committee,  its  Classifi- 
cation Committee,  its  Conference  Meetings,  its 
invaluable  catalogue,  its  150  affiliated  societies,  its 
very  extensive  helpful  correspondence,  &c.  ;  what  are 
all  these  but  a  most  valuable  catalogue  of  helps  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  Chrysanthemum  !  His 
deliberate  statement  tha1,  a  '■  better  class  of  persons 
would  patronise  the  shows  if  held  under  better 
conditions "  is  falsified  by  the  fact  that  such  do 
attend,  and  in  large  numbers.  I,  who  have  had 
something  to  do  with  the  arrangements  of  many 
London  shows,  can  assert  that  the  prime  cause  of 
failure  was,  that  the  public  did  not  attend  them,  and 
in  London  no  organization,  not  even  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  can  afford  to  hold  exhibitions 
which  do  not  pay.  Let  Mr.  Divers,  and  those  who 
sympathise  with    him   in  his  attitude  towards   the 


Aquarium,  try  a  show  in  some  place  in  London, 
depending  upon  the  gate-money  to  re-imburse  them 
for  their  outlay.  The  result  would  be  disastrous, 
even  if  they  made  their  attempt  with  the  November 
exhibition  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society 
at  the  Agricultural  Hall,  or  Earl's  Court.  Richard 
Dean,  Ealing,  W. 

VIOLAS. — In  my  opinion,  Dr.  Williamson  doos 
not  do  justice  to  the  subject.  In  my  garden  on  the 
date  he  mentioned  I  had  200,000  plants  in  full 
bloom,  and  exhibited  on  the  10th  as  fine  a  lot  of 
Pansies  and  Violas  as  one  would  wish  to  sec,  all 
grown  in  the  open.  To-day  (January  1,  189S).  I 
could  pick  a  large  quantity  of  fine  blooms.  My 
Violas  start  to  bloom  in  March  ;  in  April  I  could 
exhibit  them,  and  in  the  following  month  they  are  in 
perfectiou,  and  continue  to  flower  profusely  till  the 
end  of  October.  Many  of  those  Mr.  Williamson 
mentions  I  consider  as  being  quite  out  of  date,  and 
I  would  very  much  like  to  know  his  opinion  of 
Britannia,  a  magnifi  cent  blue  ;  Mrs.  J.  Donnelly, 
Blanche,  white  ;  Pembroke  ;  a  yellow  Kitty  Hay, 
neither  of  which  he  mentions.  Then,  again,  the 
variety  Mrs.  Richard  Hare,  a  greatly  improved 
Countess  of  Kintore.  How  many  can  grow  a  good 
bloom  of  A.  J.  Rowberry  ?  It  is  a  beautiful  flower 
when  well  grown,  but  how  very  little  use  it  is  for 
bedding,  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  proper  object 
of  a  Vio'a.  I  trust  Dr.  Williamson  will  visit  me 
during  the  coming  seasons,  my  garden  being  open  on 
Saturdays  to'lovers  of  the  Viola,  when  I  think  the 
Violas  will  offer  many  surprises.  Wm.  Sydenham, 
Tamworth. 

APPLE  AND  PEAR-TREE  PRUNING.— Fressure  of 
work  has  prevented  me  remarking  earlier  upon  Mr. 
Kettle's  criticism  of  Mr.  Ward's  advice  on  pruning 
(p.  448).  Perhaps  Mr.  Kettle  will  be  good  enough  to 
answer  the_  follow  ing  questions.  He  asserts  that  a 
great  many  trees  would  be  far  more  shapely  and 
fruitful  if  not  pru  ned  at  all  during  the  first  half- 
dozen  years  of  growth,  atd  after  that  time  he  is  sure 
they  would  need  but  little.  Will  maiden-trees  of  them- 
selves form  shapely  specimens  ?  How  is  the  tree  to 
make  the  necessary  m  aiu  branches  ?  Will  they  form 
in  a  proper  manner,  ev  enly  and  at  the  right  places  or 
positions,  and  if  so  will  they  be  of  uniform  strength  ? 
What  does  Mr.  Kettle  mean  by  spreading  varieties  such 
as  Quarrenden  and  "rigid  ones,  as  Blenheims?"  I  most 
certainly  have  found  the  latter  much  more  spreading 
than  Quarrenden,  in  fact  one  of  the  most  spreading  of 
any  kind  1  know,  and  if  not  pruned,  it  will  throw  long 
horizontal  branches  without  a  break,  whereas  Quar- 
readen  is  much  more  erect.  1  know  trees  will  bear 
more  quickly  if  left  alone,  but  then  there  is 
soon  an  end  of  the  growth,  and  I  would  rather  have 
branches  first  and  fruit  afterwards.  Mr.  Kettle  would 
teach  "  old  hands  "  to  throw  away  the  knife  because 
others  do  not  know  how  to  use  it  properly.  In  Corn- 
wall here,  there  are  too  many  instances  of  such 
practice,  and  hundreds  of  pounds  have  been  wasted 
because  old  trees  have  not  received  the  necessary 
pruning  during  the  first  six  years.  Charles  I lott,  Hort. 
Inst.  Cornwall  C.C.,  Truro. 

BARBERRY  AND  WHEAT  MILDEW.— It  positively 
makes  one  feel  quite  young  again  to  hear  any  person 
expressing  a  doubt  about  the  connection  between 
UScidium  Berberidis  and  Puccinia  graminis.  Mr. 
Morgan  speaks  of  the  common  Barberry  being  planted 
by  millions  for  hedges  in  many  parts  of  New  Zealand. 
AVhet her  the  Barberry  plant  will  act  differently  in  New 
Zealand  to  what  it  does  in  Europe,  our  friends  upon 
the  other  side  of  the  globe  will  soon  see  for  them- 
selves. It  is  just  possible,  however,  that  the  teleu- 
tospore  of  the  Puccinia  may  not  germinate  so  freely 
with  them  as  they  do  with  us,  owing  to  thuir  "  winter" 
temperature  not  b'  ing  sufficiently  low.  I  have  tried 
on  two  occasions  to  get  the  teleutospore  of  Puccinia 
graminis  from  Australia  to  germinate  in  England, 
but  I  have  not  succeeded.  The  first  attempt  was 
made  nine  years  ago,  when  Mr.  D,  Macalpiue  was 
good  enough  to  send  me  material,  but  I  was  quito 
unsuccessful.  Last  year  he  was  kind  enough  to  send 
me  a  further  supply  ;  but  although  I  kept  the  straw 
out-of-doors  during  the  latter  part  of  last  winter  and 
the  spring  of  1897,  I  was  equally  unsuccessful.  Is  it 
probably  like  the  seeds  of  some  of  the  higher  vege- 
tables, the  U'leutospores  require  not  only  a  period  of 
rest,  but  also  an  exposure  to  a  certain  degree  of 
cold  ?  Perhaps  one  should  not  be  too  positive  because 
of  having  had  two  failures,  but  the  point  is  certainly 
one  worth  attention  by  the  numerous  practical 
botanists  who  are  now  to  be  found  in  all  quarters 
of  the  globe.  Charles  B.  Ploiorighl,  M.D.,  King's 
Lynn,  Jan.  9. 
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PEAR    DUCHESSE    D'ANGOULEME.  —  Your   cor- 
respondent "  H.  H.  R."  (p.  448,  vol.  xxii.)  says,  "  The 
remarkable  experience  given  in  your  issue  of  Dec.  11 
last  concerning  the  above  Pear  as  grown  upon  a  wall 
seems    to  indicate  that  there  is   no  complete   con- 
nection between   the   treatment   described   and    the 
spleudid   results  obtained."     How  does   "  H.  H.  R. 
arrive  at  this  conclusion  ?     My  own  opinion  is,  and 
I  think  fruit-growers  generally  will  agre»  with  me  in 
saying,    that   there  is    "a   connection   between    the 
treatment   described   and   the   splendid   results    ob- 
tained,"  when   coupled    with   other    circumstances. 
(1)  The  tree  in  question  bore  no  fruit  in  1890;  (2) 
it   was   root-pruned  in   the  September   of  that  year 
in  the  manner  indicated  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
for  Dec.  11  last  (p.  419),  the  old  and,  porhaps,  sour 
soil  being  replaced  with  a  mixture  of  good  loam  and 
rubble,  in  the  proportion  of  four  parts  of  the  former 
to  one  of  the  latter.     (3)  The  tree  thus  operated  on 
was  already  fairly  well  provided  with  fruit-buds,  and 
these  concurrently  with  the  emission   and   pushing 
into  the  new  soil  of  a  host  of  young  roots  had  con- 
siderably increased  in  size  and  solidity  before  the  tree 
shed  its  leaves  in  November,   with  the  result  that 
clusters  of  strong,  well-developed  flowers  appeared  on 
the  tree  the  following  spring,  which  set  freely,  and 
in  due  time  attained  the  dimensions  set  forth  in  the 
note  and  illustration  given  in  the  issue  of  the  Gar- 
deners' Chronicle  referred   to   above.      (4)  The   tree 
thus  operated  on  having  thoroughly  established  itself 
in  the  compost  mentioned  above,  and  being  kept  well 
supplied  with  water  at  the  roots  during  the  period  of 
active  growth,  combined  with  the  tropical-like  weather 
which  prevailed  the  whole  time  of  the  fruit's  growth, 
go  to  show  a  ' '  complete  connection  between  the  treat- 
ment, and  the  splendid  results   obtained "  from  the 
tree  in  question.     And  (5)  to  the  favourable  situation 
of  Stradey  Castle-gardens  and  their  nearness  to  the 
sea,  when  taken  in  connection  with  the  skilful  and 
generous  treatment  which  the  gardener  (Mr.  Thomas 
Lucas)  bestowed  upon  the  tree  and  the  exceptiona 
heat  of  the  sun  during  the  summer  and  early  autumn 
months  may  be  attributed  the  high  quality  of  the 
fruit.    "  H.  H.  R."  says  "  The  particular  variety  of  Pear 
is  hardly  one  of  merit  as  grown  in  this  country,  as  in 
good  fruit-shows   it   is   usually   conspicuous   by   its 
absence,    or  very   moderately  represented  compared 
with  other  varieties,  or  to  the  splendid  examples  sent 
us  annually  from  France,"  adding,"  The  crop  described 
is  thus  even  more'remarkable,  and  in  contrast  to  the 
statement  in  the  catalogues  of  the  well-known  Saw- 
bridgeworth    firm    to   the    efftct   that    this   variety 
is  usually  insipid  from  a  wall."     The  above  remarks 
only  go   to  show  that  all   the   more   credit  is    due 
to  the    gardener    who    produces    such    remarkably 
fine    fruits — not   only    "remarkable'     in   size,    but 
also   in   appearance,    being    grandly    coloured,    and 
fine  in  flavour.     The  absence  of  good  examples   of 
Duchesne  d'Angoulcme.  Pear  from  good  fruit-shows 
must  not  be  looked  upon  as  being  the  fault  of  this 
variety,   but  rather  as  failure  on  the  part  of  culti- 
vators to  stage  creditable  examples  of  it.    "  H.  H.  R." 
unwillingly  speaks  most  favourably  of  the  Duchesse 
d'Angoulcme   Pear    in   referring   to    the    "splendid 
examples  of  it  sent  us   annually  from    France,"  un- 
mindful of  the  fact  that  a  few  lines  higher  up  in  his 
note,  he  says  "  it  is  hardly  one  of  merit," — "  remark- 
able "  reasoning  this  I      All  the  same,   it   serves  to 
Bhow  that  the  variety  is    "splendid"  when  grown 
under   favourable   conditions    as    regards     soil    and 
climate  ;     and   when   grown    under    conditions   the 
reverse  of  these,  it  "is  hardly  one  of  merit  ;"  the 
conditions  under  which  the  fruit  was  produced  being 
at  lault  in  the  latter  case,   and   not   the  variety,   I 
candidly   admit    being    unable    to    understand    the 
validity  of  the     extract   from   the    Sawbridgeworth 
catalogue,  to  the  effect"  that  this  variety  is  usually 
insipid  from  a  wall  I  "     How  is  this !     The  flavour  of 
Pears  and  other  hardy  fruits  gathered   from   trees 
occupying  positions  on  walls  having  south  and  west 
aspects  being  invariably  superior  to  that  possessed  by 
fruits  of  the  same  kinds  and  varieties  obtained  from 
trees  growing  in  the  open,  whether  they  be  standards, 
pyramids,  or  bushes.     "H.  H.  R."  is  quite  right  in 
saying    that   the    district   (Llanelly)   in   which   the 
Stradey  Castle  Pears  were  grown  resembles  more  the 
conditions  of  France  than  this  (Forest  Hill)  part  of 
the  kingdom.      I  may  here   say  that   Llanelly  and 
Bournemouth    (where   the   second-best   examples   of 
the  Duchesse  d'Angouleme  Pear  coming  under  notice 
were  grown)  are  about  the  same  distance  from,  and 
pretty  close  to  the  sea,  Bournemouth  being  about 
one  degree   farther  south.      In    reply  to   your  Cor- 
respondent's   questions  ;     root-pruning,    as    already 
stated,  was  done  in  September  ;  the  tree  was  growing 
in  ordinary  garden-soil,  but  the  Carrot-shaped  roots 


had  pushed  far  down  into  stoney  and  heavy  soil  ;  the 
tree  is  grafted  on  a  Pear  stock,  and  it  had  not 
actually  failed  in  fruitfulness  excepting  in  189(3,  a  few 
fruits  having  been  taken  from  the  trees  every  autumn 
with  the  exception  indicated,  these  being  of  ordinary 
size  and  appearance.  The  tree  which  was  root-pruned 
in  September,  1896,  is  now  (Mr.  Lucas  informs  me) 
well-furnished  with  large  solid  fruit-buds.  H.  W. 
Ward,  Rayleigh. 


The   Rosary. 


"THE  ROSARIAN'S  YEAR  BOOK." 

This  little  volume  opens  with  a  portrait  and  a 
sympathetic  notice  of  the  life  and  career  of  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Pemberton.  Miss  Muriel  Grahame's  account 
of  a  Rose  show  betokens  observation,  and  a  keen 
sense  of  humour.  Mr.  Foster-Melliar's  articles  are 
always  full  of  matter,  and  trustworthy — his  article  on 
yellow  Roses  is  no  exception.  The  editor  sketches  the 
progress  of  the  Society  in  1S97.  Mr.  A.  Piper  gives 
numerous  illustrations  of  Rose  sports,  which  will  be 
valuable  for  evidential  purposes.  Mr.  George  Paul 
discusses  the  question  of  showing  "trebles"  at  Rose 
shows.  If  the  treble  meant  a  truss  of  three  Roses,  one 
in  advance  of  the  other  two,  we  should  uphold  the 
practice.  If  it  be  taken  to  mean,  as  it  generally  does, 
three  fully  deve-loped  but  separate  blooms  of  the 
same  age,  we  do  not  see  the  special  advantage  attaching 
to  the  number  three.  Mr.  Mawley  has  no  fault  to 
find  with  the  weather,  recording  the  season  as  one 
exceptionally  free  from  detrimental  influences. 


SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL      HORTICULTURAL. 

January  11. — What  may  be  termed  the  New  Year's 
Meeting  of  the  Committees  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  took  place  on  Tuesday  last  in  the  Drill  Hall, 
James'  Street,  Westminster.  A  beginning-  for  the  year  was 
made,  and  a  satisfactory  one,  for  it  was  not  expected 
that  the  capacity  of  the  building  would  be  tested  on 
this  occasion,  though  this  may  very  possibly  be  the 
case  at  the  next  meeting.  The  display  on  Tuesday  last 
was  made  up  in  large  measure  by  two  extensive  collections 
of  Chinese  Primroses,  and  two  groups  of  Cyclamens,  all  of 
which  wei*c  commendable  from  the  standpoint  of  quality,  and 
they  presented  a  very  gay  picture  indeed.  Orchids  and  other 
plants  were  not  numerous,  but  a  pretty  group  of  ornamental 
foliage  and  flowering  plants  was  present.  Not  a  single 
Certificate  or  Award  of  Merit  was  recommended  by  the  Floral 
Committee,  and  but  one  by  the  Fruit  Committee.  There 
was  a  collection  of  Apples  from  an  amateur,  and  a  number  of 
dishes  of  Apples  in  competition  for  the  prizes  for  flavour. 
Three  Certificates  were  awarded  by  the  Orchid  Committee. 
At  3  o'clock  a  meeting  was  held  for  the  election  of  new 
members  to  the  Society,  when  a  large  number  of  names  were 
submitted  and  duly  elected. 

Floral  Committee. 

Preset.-— W.  Marshall,  Esq.  Chairman,  and  Messrs.  Jno. 
Laing,  H.  B.  May,  R.  Dean.  Chas.  T.  Druery,  J.  H.  Fitt,  J. 
P.  McLeod,  Jas,  Hudson,  Jas.  Walker,  J.  T.  Bennett-Foe, 
J.  D.  Pawle,  Chas.  E.  Shea,  Chas.  E.  Pearson,  Geo.  Gordon, 
Edwin  Beckett,  Chas.  Blick,  Harry  Turner,  Geo.  Paul,  and 
Jno.  Fraser. 

Messrs.  Jaw.  VEtTCH  &  Suns,  Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  Chelsea, 
exhibited  sprays  of  the  Witch  Hazel  (Hamamelis  arborea), 
and  a  paler  coloured  flowered  one  name  H.  japonica  Zuccari- 
niana  ;  also  beautiful  sprays  of  Garrya  elliptica,  and  a  lovely 
collection  of  fluwers  from  their  hybrid  greenhouse  Rhodo- 
dendrons. 

A  collection  of  Primulas  from  Messrs.  H.  Cannelt.  &J  Sons, 
Swanley,  Kent,  quite  tilled  a  side  of  one  of  the  large  tables, 
with  nice  plants  in  5  and  6-inch  pots.  Eynsford  Red  and 
Cannell's  Pink,  both  well-known  and  popular  Yarieties,  were 
shown.  Duchoss  of  Fife,  with  Fern-like  foliago,  and  fine 
pink  flowers,  with  yellow  eye,  is  very  pretty.  Swanley 
Yellow  is  a  varioty  in  which  the  yellow  eye  extends  unusually 
over  the  flower,  and  is  as  near  being  yellow  as  any  wo  have 
noticed.  Distinction  is  a  good  rosy-crimson  flower.  Emperor 
Improved,  a  magnificent  carmine-pink,  with  plain  foliage. 
Swanley  Blue,  also  with  plain  foliage,  very  prettily  serrated, 
is  effective  among  the  other  colours.  White  Perfection  was 
well  flowered,  and  the  blooms  stood  boldly  alravc  the  strong 
Fern-like  foliage.  My  Favourite  is  a  pink  variety,  as  is 
Pink  Queen.  The  colours  in  all  of  then  were  bright  and 
pure.  In  addition  to  the  above,  Messrs.  Cannell  showed 
some  fine  plants  of  the  old  double  varieties,  such  as  Earl 


Beacousficld,  Annie  Hillier,  King  of  Purples,  Mrs.  U.  Crabbe, 
Marchioness  of  Exeter,  &c.  (Silver  Flora  Medal). 

Mr.  Jno.  R.  Box,  West  Wickham  and  Croydon,  made  a 
great  display  with  Chinese  Primulas,  furnishing  at  least 
half  of  one  side  of  a  long  table  with  a  collection  of  capitally- 
grown  plants,  most  of  them  in  6-inch  pots,  and  each  carrying 
a  couple  of  dozen  or  more  strong  leaves.  The  first  show  of 
blooms  were  just  developed.  Some  of  the  different  colours 
were  named  as  follows  :  CarmineQueen,aFern-leaved  plant, 
with  moderately  deep  carmine  flowers;  The  Queen,  also  a 
Fern-leaved  type,  with  strong  flower-spikes,  flowers  opening 
white,  afterwards  assuming  a  pink-blusli  ;  Margaret,  appa- 
rently a  giant  strain,  with  large,  crimped  flowers — white, 
shaded  mauve,  and  a  distinct  eye.  Marquis  of  Lome,  Forn- 
loaved  type,  rosy-magenta  flower ;  Cannell's  rink,  a  beau- 
tiful variety,  with  abundance  of  pretty  flowers ;  Emperor, 
Fern-leaved,  with  carmine-pink  flowers ;  White  Perfectiont 
Forn-leaved,  abundantly  flowered,  the  petals  crimped  con- 
siderably ;  Wickham  White  ;  Rosamond,  deep  pink;  Queen 
of  Primulag,  white-flowered,  and  plain  foliage ;  Firefly, 
having  rather  small  flowers  of  deep  crimson ;  Wickham 
Beauty,  one  of  the  best  shown— it  has  plain  foliage  and  large, 
beautiful  flowers,  of  delicate  blush  ;  Surprise,  a  Fern-leaved, 
carmine-flowered  variety ;  and  Princess  Mary,  white,  were 
included.  The  cultivation  was  good,  but  the  development 
of  the  foliage  excessive,  and  the  colours  of  the  flowers  were 
not  so  bi'ight  as  when  grown  in  the  country  (Silver  Flora 
Medal). 

Messrs.  Sotton  &  Sons,  Reading,  showed  strains  of  Cycla- 
men porsicum  (latifolium),  which  made  a  very  gay  display 
indeed.  The  plants  were  well  flowered,  and  the  blooms 
appeared  well  above  excellent  and  prettily-marbled  foliago. 
All  the  plants  were  raised  from  seeds  sown  twelve  months 
ago,  and  no  supports  were  needed,  Vulcan,  the  darkest 
coloured  of  those  staged,  and  Salmon  Queen,  attracted 
much  attention  ;  and  a  few  blooms  of  Purple  Queen,  resem- 
bling a  colour  frequently  occurring  in  Sweet  Peas,  were 
equally  remarkable.  A  few  monstrosities  shown  by  Messrs. 
Sutton  may  be  the  beginnings  of  greater  variation  among 
Cyclamens  than  was  expectci.  One  of  these  had  so  many  as 
ten  petals  (Silver  Flora  Medal). 

Another  collection  of  Cyclamens  was  exhibited  by  Mossrs. 
Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park  Nurseries,  Eutield.  The 
strains  exhibited  a  nice  variety  of  colours,  all  of  them  bright 
and  distinct,  and  the  flowers  were  of  good  form  and  large 
(Silver  Banksian  Medal).  The  very  bright  Carnation  Winter 
Scarlet,  which  we  have  noticed  before,  was  again  shown  by 
Messrs.  Low. 

Messrs.  Jno.  Laino  <fc  Sons,  Forest  Hill  Nurseries,  London, 
S.E.,  contributed  a  very  pretty  group  of  miscellaneous  foliage 
and  flowering-plants,  among  which  was  noticed  a  plant  of 
Nepenthes  mixta  X,  with  fine  pitchers.  The  plants 
generally  were  bright  in  appearance,  well-grown,  and  of 
choice  species  (Silver  Flora  Medal).  Messrs.  J.  Laino  &  Sons 
also  exhibited  a  few  plants  of  Cordyliue  (Drac:una)  excellens,  a 
green-and-whitc-leaved  variety,  the  variegation  following 
the  margins  of  the  leaf,  which  is  about  .'J  inches  wide  at 
broadest  point,  and  12  inches  or  more  long;  also  a  pretty 
narrow-leaved  Draciena  named  Distinction. 

Maranta  Wingfieldiana,  shown  by  Mrs.  Win<;field, 
Amp  thill  House,  Amptlull,  is  an  effective  decorative  plant. 

Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  showed 
several  pansful  of  Narcissus  monophyllus  (Corbularia)  in 
bloom  ;  also  Fritillaria  oranensis. 

F.  W.  Moore,  Esq.,  Botanic  Garden,  Glasnevin,  sent 
sprays  of  Chimonanthus  fragians  ;  also  flowers  of  Iris  stylosa 
var.  Empress  Elizabeth. 

Orchid  Committee. 

Present:  Harry  J.  Veitch,  Esq.,  in  the  chair  ;  and  Messrs, 
Jas.  O'Brien  (lion.  Sec),  De  B.  Crawshay,  H.  Ballantine, 
W.  II.  Young,  Henry  Little,'!!.  J.  Chapman,  T.  Statter,  T. 
W.  Bond,  E.  Hill,  J.  Douglas,  aud  S.  Courtauld. 

The  uncertainty  about  the  weather  keeping  mild,  djiibtless 
influenced  some  prospective  exhibitors,  with  a  consequent 
falling  off  in  the  number  of  entries. 

Captain  Holforp,  Westonbirt,  Tetbury  (gr.,  Mr.  A.  Chap- 
jnauj,  exhibited  a  very  interesting  collection,  more  than  fifty 
varieties  of  Cypripedium,  testifying  alike  to  their  usefulness 
as  winter  flowers,  and  to  the  good  methods  of  cultivation 
followed  at  Wostonbirt.  Of  some  varieties  there  were  several 
flowers.  We  noted  Cypripedium  x  Statterianum  (Spicer- 
ianum  x  vexillarium),  with  its  large  bright  rose-coloured 
upper  sepal  quaintly  folded  back  ;  a  fine  variety  of  C.  X 
radiosum,  a  very  handsome  set  of  forms  of  C.  x  Leeanum, 
C.  x  Niobe,  and  C.  x  Niobe  superbum,  the  latter  having  a 
very  fine  rose-purple- veined  upper  sepal ;  a  showy  set  of  va- 
rieties of  C.  insigne,  remarkable  among  which  were  C.  insignc 
Unique,  a  very  distinctly  marked  flower  ;  aud  C.  i.  citrinum, 
with  clear  yellow  and  white  flowers  of  the  C.  i.  Sanderianum 
class  ;  C.  X  Pitcherianum  Williams'  var.,  a  massive  and  well- 
formed  flower  ;  a  pretty  hybrid  between  C.  X  insigne,  Chan- 
tini  and  C.  BoxalH,  some  very  handsome  C.  Charlesworthi, 
C.  X  oenanthum  superbum,  C.  X  Sallieri  Hycanum,  and 
in  addition  several  brightly  coloured  Selenipediums,  and 
some  fine  sprays  of  richly-coloured  L:elia  autumnalis  were 
shown.     The  stand  was  awarded  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal. 

Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans,  showed  Cattleya 
Trianaii  Sandera\  a  charming  variety  with,  finely-formed 
flowers,  the  sepals  and  petals  of  a  delicate  pearl-white,  the 
front  of  the  lip  of  a  rich,  dark,  velvety  purple  (Award  of 
Merit) ;  also  Lajlia  anccps  atro-rubens,  a  rather  small  but 
Very  dark  .lose-crimson  variety,  of  distinct  features  ;  L,  a. 
Dawsoni,  L.  a.  Sanderiaua,  L.  a.  Hilli,    varieties  of  Cypri- 
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podium   ;■:  Calypso,    and    Lycaate    Skinneri,  Dendrobiuxn 

Juhusoni;i-,  and  I),  x  Dulce,  Oakwood  variety. 

Messrs.  Huoh  Low  &  Co.,  Clapton,  staged  a  group  in 
which  the  central  plant  was  the  now  Cypripedium  x  F.  S. 
Roberts,  a  hybrid  of  C.  niveum,  but  the  other  species  used 
is  not  known.  In  general  appearance  it  somewhat  resembled 
C.  X  Cowleyanum  (niveum  :•,  Curtisii).  The  flower  is  white, 
with  rose-coloured  Hush,  and  dotted  lines  on  the  upper  sepal 
and  petals,  and  a  clear  rose-purple  tinge  on  the  face  of  the 
lip  (Award  of  Merit).  Messrs.  Low  also  showed  a  light  form 
of  Odontogloss  um  Wilckeanum,  some  good  0.  crispum,  O. 
Halli,  0.  Anderaonianum,  Cypripedium  X  Lathamianum, 
C.  X  Bellona,  &c. 

De  B.  Cuawshay,  Esq.,  Rosofield,  Sevenoaks  (gr.,  Mr.  S. 
Cooke),  showed  Lu-lia  anceps  Amesiana,  Crawshay's  var., 
distinguished  from  the  original  by  its  broader  petals;  tho 
whiter  bases,  and  brighter  purple  tips  to  tho  sepals  and 
petals,  and  especially  by  the  side-lobes  of  the  lip  being 
marked  with  similar  dark  claret-crimson  colour  to  the  front- 
lobe  (Award  of  Merit). 

C.  L.  N.  Ingram,  Esq.,  Elstead  House,  Godalming  (gr., 
Mr.  T.  W.  Bond),  showed  Cypripedium  X  Magnet  (insigne 
Chantini  X  Boxalli),  a  fine  flower  of  the  C.  xnitens  class,  the 
upper  sepal  being  handsomely  spotted  with  chocolate-brown 
in  the  lower  part,  and  purple  in  the  upper  half,  the  tip  being 
pure  white. 

Fricd.  Hardy, Esq.,  Tyutesfield,  Asbton-on-Mersey(gr.,  Mr. 
T.  Stafford),  again  showed  a  plant  of  Cypripedium  insigne 
Sandera-,  about  which  some  doubts  had  been  raised.  The 
committee  agreed  that  it  was  the  true  variety.  Mr.  Hardy 
also  showed  Cypripedium  x  Calypso,  and  Odontoglossum 
Andersonianum. 

Isaac  Carr,  Esq.,  Poolemcade,  Tiverton-on*Avon,  showed 
some  darkly-coloured  hybrid  Cypripediums ;  and  F.  A. 
Rkhdf.r,  Esq.,  The  Avenue,  Gipsey  Hill  (gr.,  Mr.  Morris), 
showed  C.  x  Rehderianum  (Savageanum  superbum  X  pur- 
pnratnm),  a  very  neat  flower,  in  which  the  fine  rose-purple 
colour  of  the  upper  sepal  was  very  attractive. 

F.  W.  Moork,  Esq.,<j]asnevin,  sent  cutilowers  of  Masdevallia 
Schroderiana ;  and  Frau  Ida  Brandt,  Zurich  (gr.,  Mr. 
Schlecht),  cut  spikes  of  Lselia  autumnalis  and  Acrides 
Vandarum,  the  latter  being  grown  in  a  cold  house. 

At  the  meeting,  the  coloured  drawings  of  the  Certificated 
plants  of  1897  were  submitted  to  the  scrutiny  of  the  members 
of  the  committee,  who  expressed  their  approval,  and  passed 
a  resolution  to  continue  tho  work. 

Fruit  Committee. 

Present;—  Philip  Crowley  ,'Esq.,  Chairman;  and  Messrs.  Geo. 
Bunyord,  Jos.  Cheal,  A.  F.  Barron,  T.  J.  Saltmarsh,  Alex. 
Dean,  J.  W.  Bates,  W.  Farr,  C.  Herrin,  W.  J.  Empson,  Geo. 
Wythes,  H.  Baldcrson,  F.  Q.  Lane,  G.  Norman,  J.  Willard, 
Robt.  Fife,  and  Jas.  H.  Veitch. 

A  collection  of  Apples  and  Pears  embracing  thirty  dishes, 
was  shown  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Empson,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Winqfield, 
Ampthill  House,  Ampthill.  This  was  a  praiseworthy  exhibit, 
and  some  of  tho  varieties  were  very  well  preserved.  Of 
Apples  we  noticed  Lord  Derby,  More  do  Menage,  Cox's 
Pomona,  Warner's  King,  Beauty  of  Kent,  Lane's  Prince 
Albert,  Ribston  Pippin,  King  of  the  Pippins,  Gascoignes* 
Scarlet,  Brownlee's  Russet,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  &c.  (Silver 
Knightian  Medal}. 

A  magniticent  exhibit  of  Grapes  was  made  by  Mr.  J.  Bury, 
Petersham  Vineries,  Bylleet,  Surrey,  including  six  baskets 
as  packed  for  transit  to  market,  the  Grapes  being  attached 
around  the  sides  of  cross-handled  baskets,  and  the  surface 
protected  by  bent  shoots.  Altogether  there  were  about 
sixty  bunches,  representing  tho  varieties  Muscat  of  Alex- 
andria, Alicante,  and  Gros  Colmar.  The  Alicantes  were 
especiaUy  well  coloured  (Silver  Knightian  Medal). 

A  large  boxful  of  excellent  Mushrooms  from  Mr.  J.  Miller, 
gr.  to  Lord  Foley,  Ruxley  Lodge,  Claygate,  was  awarded  a 
Cultural  Commendation. 

In  the  Veitchian  class  for  competition  in  flavour  there 
were  again  a  good  number  of  Apples  shown.  Tho  best 
Apple  was  Margil,  shown  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Tallack,  gr.,Livermere 
Park,  Bury  St.  Bdmunds.  The  fruits  were  taken  from 
an  old  orchard  tree,  growing  in  a  sandy  loam.  Claygate 
Pearmain  was  awarded  2nd  prize,  and  it  was  shown  by  Col. 
Brymer,  M.P.,  Ilsington  House,  Dorsetshire. 

The  best  Pear  proved  to  be  Josephine  de  Malincs,  shown 
by  Capt.  Carstairs,  Welford  Park,  Newbury  (gr.,  Mr.  C 
Ross).  The  fruits  in  this  c  ase  were  taken  from  a  tree  thirty- 
six  years  old,  growing  against  a  wall  with  south-west 
aspect ;  soil,  a  light  loam  or  gravel. 

Messrs.  T.  F.  Rivers  &Son,  Sawbridgeworth,  showed  their 
new  black  Grape  Directeur  Tisserand,  a  bunch  of  well-pre- 
served Mrs.  Pearson  Grapes,  and  four  very  large  Citron  fraita. 

A  1st  Class  Certificate  was  awarded  to  Pear  President 
Barabe.from  Mr.  W.  Allan,  Gunton  Park  Gardens,  Norwich, 
t  will  be  remembered  that  on  the  last  occasion  an  Award  of 
Merit  was  recommended  to  this  Pear,  and  it  obtained  1st 
prize  for  flavour. 

Mr.  Thos.  Rochford,  Turnford  Hall  Nur/erles,  Broxbournc, 
showed  a  new  black  Grape,  said  to  be  a  sport  from  Black 
Alicante.  The  berries  are  large  like  Gros  Colmar,  with  skin 
more  like  Alicante.  Tho  Grapes  had  very  little  flavour. 
The  Committee  would  like  to  see  the  variety  again  after  tho 
spoil  has  been  got  upon  its  own  roots. 


The  ehairmuu,  in  proposing  '"  Prosperity  to  the  Association 
and  its  work,"  spoko  of  the  high  level  of  excellence  to  which 
many  of  the  essays  given  had  reached,  and  tho  instructive 
discussions  which  generally  followed  their  readings,  thereby 
not  only  bringing  out  the  different  methods  of  cultivation 
practised,  but,  by  comparison  and  inferences  drawn  from  the 
results,  pointing  out  which  was  the  best.  Mr.  W.  Maekay 
(Hon.  Treasurer),  in  replying  for  the  Society,  said  the  mem- 
bers had  good  reason  to  be  pleased  with  the  work  done  in 
years  past,  and  good  grounds  for  hoping  that  yet  better  work 
would  be  done  in  the  future. 


numbers  of  tho  last  ten  years.  The  receipt  of  a  large 
number  of  donations  to  the  library  and  museum  was 
recorded,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  douors  having  been 
passed,  the  meeting  terminated. 


CHISWICK     GARDENERS'     MUTUAL 
IMPROVEMENT. 

January  6. — A  meeting  was  held  in  the  Council  Chamber 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens  of  tho  abovo 
society,  when  Mr.  A.  Dkan  gave  a  lecture  entitled  "  Edible 
Stem  Plants.''  There  was  a  largo  attendance  of  membors. 
Most  of  Mr.  Dean's  remarks  alluded  to  were  of  a  practical 
nature,  and  proved  very  interesting  to  his  listeners,  dealing, 
as  they  did,  by  the  aid  of  diagrams,  with  Asparagus,  Celery, 
Seakale,  and  others  of  that  typo,  and  giving  full  instructions 
as  to  cultivation.  A  good  discussion  followed,  taken  part  in 
by  several  gentloman  present. 


GRAND     YORKSHIRE     GALA. 

Annual  Meeting. 

January  7.— The  annual  mooting  of  the  guarantors  and  life 
members  of  the  Grand  Yorkshire  Gala  was  held  at  Harkcr's 
Hotel,  York.     Aid.  Sir  Joseph  Terry  occupying  the  chair. 

Tho  Chairman,  alluding  to  tho  gala  in  Juno,  said  that 
circumstances  had  prevented  the  public  witnessing  the  usual 
beautiful  floral  exhibition.  He  believed  the  flower-show 
would  have  been  of  an  exceptional  character,  and  one  which 
would  have  been  immensely  appreciated.  A  strong  wind, 
however,  on  the  morning  of  the  tilt  wrecked  the  flower 
tents,  and  rendered  all  the  perfected  arrangements  but  work 
in  vain.  Tno  damage  done  amounted  to  about  £600,  a 
catastrophe  which  had  never  been  proviously  experienced. 
On  every  hand  the  circumstances  had  created  regret. 
Expressions  of  sympathy  had  been  received  from  several  of 
the  exhibitors,  and  one  gentleman  —  Mr.  Atkinson",  of 
Sheffield— had  sent  a  donation  of  five  guineas  to  the  Society. 
As  regarded  the  coming  fete,  they  had  again  made  satisfactory 
arrangements  with  the  Bootham  Asylum  authorities. 

Aid.  Sir  Cbristoi'her  Milward  proposed  the  re-election 
of  Sir  Joseph  Terry  as  chairman  of  the  council.  The  other 
officers  appointed  were: — Treasurer,  Mr.  Joseph  Wilkinson  ; 
secretary,  Mr.  C.  W.  Simmons  ;  and  auditors,  Messrs. 
Pearson  and  Taylor.  The  usual  committees  were  also 
elected. 

The  following  grants  wero  made  for  the  ensuing  gala  : — 
Floral  arrangements,  £6Ti(>  (including  £.ri0  as  a  Victorian 
commemoration  prize,  ollbred  last  year  but  not  awarded) ; 
music,  £200. 

Aid.  Puknell  proposed  the  hu;ilth  of  Sir  Joseph  Terry, 
and  congratulated  him  upon  having  attained  his  seventieth 
birthday.  No  gentleman,  ho  said,  was  more  esteemed  in  the 
city.  Aid.  Sir  Joseph  Terry  suitably  responded,  and  tho 
proceedings  terminated. 

[Since  this  report  came  to  hand,  we  greatly  regret  to  have 
received  intelligence  of  the  death  ol  Sir  Joseph  Terry,  on 
Wednesday,  the  12th  inst.  The  deceased  gentleman  was  for 
many  years  a  zealous  patron  of  the  society,  and  of  horti- 
culture generally.] 


DEVON  &   EXETER   GARDENERS*. 

January  7.— The  annual  supper  of  this  Association  took 
place  on  the  above  date  at  the  Castle  Hotel,  Exeter.  Mr.  W. 
Charley,  gardener  at  Wonford  House,  in  the  chair.  The 
company,  consisting  of  members  and  friends,  wero  rather 
numerous. 


ROYAL     BOTANIC. 

January  8. — A  meeting  of  the  Fellows  of  this  society  was 
held  in  the  gardens  at  Regent's  Park  on  Saturday  last,  Major 
Cotton  presiding.  Two  new  Fellows  wero  elected.  Tho  chair- 
man stated  that  ho  was  pleased  to  be  able  to  congratulate 
the  Fellows  upon  the  excellent  position  in  which  the 
society  now  stood  as  compared  with  its  position  at  the  open- 
ing of  last  year.  At  that  time  the  outlook  was  gloomy,  for 
the  lease  of  tho  gardens  was  about  to  expire,  and  an 
accumulated  balance  of  some  thousands  of  pounds  stood  on 
tho  wrong  side  of  the  accounts,  and  was  not  only  in  itself  a 
source  of  some  uneasiness,  but  also  prevented  tho  society 
from  giving  prizes  at  the  various  /dies  and  shows  as  liberally 
as  it  is  desired.  The  position,  however,  had  been  resolutely 
faced,  and  he  was  pleased  to  say  tint  with  the  co-operation 
of  the  Council  and  some  of  the  loading  Fellows,  the  society 
was  now  perfectly  solvent,  and  tho  accumulated  debt  which 
had  so  long  been  a  sourco  of  trouble  and  anxiety  had  been 
swept  away.  Anew  lease  for  tho  maximum  term  of  thirty-  one 
years  had  been  promised  by  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  and. 
Forests.  Not  only  were  the  gardens  open  for  study  to  the  pupils 
of  the  various  medical  schools,  but  a  school  of  practical  gar- 
dening had  been  started  with  the  concurrence  and  aid  of  tho 
London  County  Council.  The  Middlesex  and  Herts  County 
Councils  had  approached  tho  Society  with  a  view  to  sending 
stuients  to  the  new  school,  and  it  wa.«*  bulieved  that  to  ladies 
also  such  an  opportunity  of  learning  gardening  would  bo 
most  agreeable.  Tho  Council  of  tho  British  Astronomical 
Association,  ton,  were  taking  steps  to  erect  and  cipiip  an 
observatory  in  tho  gardens.  Reference  was  made  to  the 
great  increase  in  the  number  of  Follows  elected  m  ls:>7, 
there  having  been    more  than   eighty  abovo  the    average 


READING  AND  DISTRICT  GAR- 
DENERS' MUTUAL  IMPROVEMENT 
ASSOCIATION. 

January  10. — Tho  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Reading 
and  District  Gardeners'  Mutual  Improvement  Association 
was  held  in  the  Club  Room,  *'  British  Workman,"  on  Mon- 
day last,  when  Mr.  C.  B.  Stevens  presided  over  a  good 
attendance  of  members. 

The  report  and  balance-sheet  read  by  the  hon.  secretary, 
Mr.  James  Pound,  .Tun.,  were  of  a  very  satisfactory  nature, 
both  showing  that  the  Association  was  in  a  very  flourishing 
condition.  Tho  committee  regretted  the  death  of  Mr.  Alfred 
Sutton,  who  had  always  taken  a  great  interest  in  the  work 
of  the  Association,  and  had  since  its  formation  in  18SS  pro- 
vided gratuitously  the  Club  Room  for  their  meetings.  They 
also  record  the  death  of  Mr.  George  Palmer,  who  was  an 
annual  subscriber  from  the  commencement  of  the  Associa- 
tion. The  meetings  during  the  year  had  been  well  attended, 
on  some  occasions  upwards  of  eighty  members  being  present. 

A  beautiful  group  of  well-grown  Cyclamen  was  shown  by 
Mr.  W.  Townsend,  The  Gardens,  Sandhurst  Lodge. 


SCOTTISH    HORTICULTURAL. 

January  11.— The)  annual  business  meeting  was  held  at 
Edinburgh.  Mr.  M.  Todd,  the  president  of  the  Association, 
preside  over  a  largo  attendance.  The  report  of  the  secretary 
spoke  of  the  success  which  bad  attended  the  efforts  of  the 
Association,  both  in  its  literary  work  and  the  influence  it  had 
brought  to  bear  iu  cultivating  the  tastes  of  the  general 
public  in  a  love  for  horticulture  in  its  higher  branches. 
Prom  its  foundation  in  1S77,  the  Society  each  year  had  shown 
a  large  increase  in  membership,  which  had  been  the  means 
of  establishing  the  Association  on  a  sound  financial  basis. 
The  first  minute  of  tho  Association  showed  a  membership  of 
100,  while  at  present  there  were  600  members,  150  new 
members  having  been  elected  during  the  past  year.  Tho 
report  concluded  by  referring  to  the  Chrysanthemum 
show  which  had  been  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Association.  The  surplus  profits  of  tho  show  (£250 
had  been  allocated  to  charitable  purposes,  as  follows  :— £100 
to  the  pavilion  fund  of  the  Edinburgh  Royal  Infirmary,  £50 
to  the  Sick  Children's  Hospital,  £50  to  the  Gardeners' 
Orphan  Fund,  and  £50  to  the  Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent 
Fund.  The  treasurer's  report,  which  was  also  submitted, 
showed  that  the  income  from  the  Chrysanthemum  show  had 
been  £1204  7s.  sd.,  and  the  expeneiture,  £11S9  6«.,  giving  a 
balance  to  tho  Association's  account  of  £75  Is.  6d.,  to  which 
had  to  be  added  the  income  of  the  Association  proper, 
£S819».  2d.,  giving  a  total  of  £164  0s.  \0d.  Tho  following  office- 
bearers were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  : — Honorary  Pre- 
sident, His  Grace  tho  Duko  of  Buccleuch  ;  President,  Mr.  M. 
Todd ;  Vice-Presidents,  Mr.  V.  P.  Laird  and  Mr.  James 
Grieve  ;  Secretary,  Mr.  R.  Laird,  17a  South  Frederick  Street ; 
Assistant  Secretary,  Mi.  Murray;  and  Treasurer,  Mr.  Alex- 
ander Mackenzie. 


Michael  Laurence.— Tho  death  is  announced 

of  Mr.  Michael  Laurence,  who  since  1847  has  been 
the  head  of  the  flower  gardens  at  Tostock  house, 
Suffolk,  the  charming  seat  of  Mrs.  William  Gilbert 
Tuck.  Although  more  than  eighty-two  years  of  age, 
he  remained  hale  and  active  until  the  last,  and  was 
rarely  absent  for  a  day  from  his  work.  No  matter 
what  season,  wet  or  dry,  he  always  had  a  wonderful 
display  of  hardy  flowers  in  spring,  summer,  and 
autumn.  Only  last  November,  when  looking  round, 
we  noticed  over  100  plants  of  various  kinds  in  bloom. 
He  was  no  lover  of  formal  beds  of  glaring  colour 
and  prim  form,  but  delighted  in  the  better  class  of 
annuals  and  perennials  to  relieve  the  more  formal 
class  of  bedding-plants.  Perhaps  as  a  grower  of 
Pausies,  Auriculas,  Primulas,  and  Dahlias,  he  bad 
few  equals,  and  as  a  good  all-round  man,  his  employers 
have  certainly  lost  one  of  the  best.  A  large  number 
of  persons  from  all  parts  of  East  Anglia  attended 
his  funeral  on  Friday  last  at  Tostock  Church. 

MAX  DEEQEN. — Many  Dahlia  cultivators  in  this 
country  will  learn  with  regret  of  the  death, at  Kostritz, 
in  Thiiringia,  of  Herr  Max  Deegen,  at  the  age  of 
fifty  six  years.  He  was  the  second  son  of  tho  Dahlia 
raiser,  Christian  Deegen,  of  Kintritz.  M.  Deegen 
followed  his  father's  profession,  at  first  in  his  nursery 
at  that  place  ;  and  afterwards  travelled  in  search  of 
knowledge  and  experience.  He  returned  after  soveral 
years,  and  took  over  the  management  of  his  father's 
nursery,    and   in   1870   he   started   an    independent 
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business  as  florist,  but  chiefly  as  a  raiser  of  Dahlias, 
and  it  is  to  his  efforts  ia  this  direction  that  we  owe 
many  of  our  most  beautiful  varieties.  The  business 
will  continue  to  be  carried  on  by  his  eldest  son, 
Adolf  Deegen. 


Enquiry. 


[The  term  "accumulated  temperature"  indicates  the  aggre- 
gate amount,  as  well  as  the  duration,  of  degrees  of 
temperature  above  or  below  42°  Fahr.  for  the  period 
named  :  and  this  combined  result  is  expressed  in  Day- 
degrees— a  *' Day-degree "  signifying  1°  continued  lor 
twenty-four  hours,  or  any  other  number  of  degrees  for 
an  inversely  proportional  number  of  hours.  J 
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The  districts  iudicated  by  number  in  the  first  column  are 
the  following : — 

0,  Scotland,  N.  Principal  Wheat-producing  Districts — 
1,  Scotland,  E. ;  2,  England,  N.E. ;  3,  England,  E.  ; 
4,  Midland  Counties  ;  5,  England,  including  London,  S. 
Principal  Grazing,  <£c,  Districts  —  6,  Scotland,  W.  ; 
7,  England,  N.W.  ;  8,  England,  S.W.  ;  9,  Ireland,  N.  ; 
10,  Ireland,  S. ;  'Channel  Islands. 


THE    PAST    WEEK. 

The  following  summary  record  of  the  weather  throughout 
the  British  Islands  for  the  week  ending  January  8,  ia 
furnished  from  the  Meteorological  Office  :— 

"The  weather  during  this  period  was  very  unsettled  ami 
mild  over  the  Kingdom  as  a  whole,  with  frequent  and  con- 
siderable falls  of  rain  in  all  the  western  districts.  Over  the 
more  eastern  and  southern  counties,  however,  the  rain  was 
as  a  rule,  less  frequent  and  heavy,  and  soveral  intervals  of 
clear  bright  weather  wore  experienced. 

"The  temperature  waa  above  the  mean,  the  excess  ranging 
from  1°  in  'Scotland,  N.,'  and  2°  in  'Scotland,  E.,'  to  5°  in 
most  parts  of  '  England,'  and  to  6°  in  '  England,  S.'  The 
highest  of  the  maxima  were  recorded  about  the  middle  of 
the  week,  and  ranged  from  56°  in  '  England,  E.,'  and  5.r»° 
in  'England,  S.  and  Ireland,  8.,'  to  49°  in  '  Scotland,  N.' 
The  lowest  of  the  minima,  which  were  registered  on  rather 
■regular  dates,  ranged  from  ,23°  in  '  Scotland,  N.  and  E.," 
and  28°  in  '  England,  E.  and  S.W.,'  to  35°  in  '  England,  E.W., 
and  36°  in  the  '  Channel  Islands.' 

"The  rainfall  exceeded  the  mean  in  all  the  'Grazing 
districts,  as  well  as  in  '  England,  N.E.  and  E.,  and  the  Mid- 
land Counties,'  the  excess  being  very  large  in  *  England. 
N.W.  and  Ireland,  S.*  In  '  Scotland,  E.,  England,  S.,  and 
the  Channel  Islands,'  it  was  less  than  the  mean  value. 

"The  bright  sunshine  was  somewhat  in  excess  of  the  mean 
in  most  of  the  northern,  eastern,  and  southern  districts,  but 
below  or  just  equal  to  it  in  the  west.  The  percentage  of  the 
possible  duration  ranged  from  26  in  '  England,  S.  and  the 
Channel  Islands,'  to  12  in  'Ireland,  N.,'  10  in  '  Scotland,  W., 
and  9  in  '  Ireland,  S.'  " 


Trade  Notice. 

Mb.  Hknry  Wolixook,  as  Manager  at  Posbrooke 
Gardens,  Titchfield,  Hants. 


'*  He  that  questioncth  much  shall  learn  much." — Bacon. 
Will    any    reader    of    this   Journal    kindly   tell 
•'H.  C.  J."  the  name  and  address  of  the  makers  of 
the  Cheltenham  Garden  Engine  (Page's  Patent). 


GARDENING    APPOINTMENT. 

Mr.  Thomas  Phillips,  for  nearly  three  ye;irs  Head  Gardener 
■with  the  late  F.  Latouciie,  Esq.,  at  Bellevue,  Delgany, 
co.  Wicklow,  has  heen  appointed  Head  Gardener  to 
C.  TwvsdenHoare,  Esq.. ,  Bignell  House,  Bicester,  Oxon. 

Mr.  Thomas  E.  Bindall,  lor  the  past  seventeen  years  Gar- 
dener at  Langton  Hall,  Northallerton,  and  Sandley,  Gil- 
lingham,  Dorsetshire,  as  Gardener  to  S.  G.  Leatham, 
Esq.,  Heinsworth  Hall,  near  Wakefield. 

J.  Clayfk  in,  late  Gardener  to  Captain  Jollife,  Heath  House, 
Peterslield,  Hants,  as  Head  Gardener  to  Major  Gundrry, 
R.  A.,  Piubrook  Purk,  Cosham,  Hants. 


CATALOGUES    RECEIVED 

Charles  Sharpe  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Sleaford,  Lincolnshire— Seeds. 

Haage  &  Sciimiiit.  Erfurt,  Germany— Seeds  and  Plants. 

Toooood  &.  Sons,  Southampton— Seeds. 

J.  Backhouse  &  Son,  Yolk— Seeds,  &c. 

Armitaoe  Bros  ,  Ltd.,  Nottingham— Seeds,  Bulbs,  and 
Plants  for  Spring  Planting. 

J.  R.  Pearson  &  Sons,  Chilwell  Nurseries,  Nottingham— 1, 
Seeds  ;  2,  Chrysanthemums. 

B  R.  Davis,  Yeovil  Nurseries,  Somerset— Begonias. 

Hooo  &  Robertson,  22,  Mury  Street,  Dublin— Seeds,  &c. 

Herd  Bros.,  Penrith— Seeds  and  Sundries. 

Edmonton  Bros.,  10,  Dame  Street,  Dublin— Seeds,  &c. 

W.  Shand,  The  Greaves  Nurseries,  Lancaster— Seeds,  Ac. 

Austin  A  McAslan,  89,  Mitchell  Street,  Glasgow— Seeds,  &c. 

M.  Cuthbertson,  Rothesay,  N.B.  —  Seeds,  Herbaceous 
Plants,  Roses,  Violas,  die. 

Barr  &  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden — Seeds,  &c. 

Robt.  Sydenham,  Tenby  St.,  Birmingham— Seeds. 

W.  Boll,  *30,  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  London— Seeds. 

Thos.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham— Seeds,  &c. 

Thos.  Kennedy  &  Co.,  100  and  108,  High  Street,  Dumfries- 
Seeds,  &c. 

Dickson  &  Co.,  Waterloo  Place,  Edinburgh— Seeds,  &c. 

Wm.  Baylor  Hastland,  Patrick  Street,  Cork— Seeds,  &c. 

Alex.  Lister  &  Son,  13,  High  Street,  Rothesay— Seeds. 

Kelway  &  Son,  Langport,  Somerset— Garden  Seeds,  Peren- 
nial Herbaceous  Plants,  Peeonies,  Gladioli,  &c. 

F.  Miller  &  Co.,  267,  Fulham  Road,  London— Seeds. 

Wm.  Ci.ibran  &  Son,  10  and  12,  Market  Street— Seeds. 

Clark  Bros.  &  Co.,  0.0,  Scotch  Street,  Carlisle— Seeds,  &c. 

Wm.  Cutbosh  &  Sons,  Highgate,  London ;  and  Barnet, 
Herts — Seeds,  &e. 


Clmv&n) 

J<r 
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Books  :  67.  Broad,  Jitnr.  A  manual  on  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  Dahlia  is  sold  by  Dobbie  &  Co., 
Rothesay,  N.B.,  also  by  Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Co., 
London. 

Cutressus  Lawsoniana  and  C.  (Retinospora) 
pisifera  :  M.  Detached  Bprays  are  often  difficult 
to  distinguish.  Generally  the  leaves  of  Retinospora 
are  more  suddenly  and  abruptly  spine-tipped,  and 
flatter  than  in  C.  Lawsoniana.  The  cones  in  the 
latter  show  the  tips  of  the  bracts  more  clearly  than 
do  those  of  the  Retinospora.  But  if  you  are  handling 
them  every  day  you  will  soon  get  to  know  them 
much  better  thau  those  who  only  see  them  occa- 
sionally. 

Euphorbia  Jacquinlbplora  :  Anxious.  Cut  up  the 
ripened  parts  of  the  stems,  into  lengths  of  9  to  12 
inches.  This  should  be  done  when  the  plants  have 
gone  out  of  flower,  and  have  been  kept  dry  for  ten 
or  twelve  days.  They  may  be  struck  singly  in 
well-drained  pots  filled  with  sandy-peat  ;  or,  better 
still,  half-a-dozen  together  in  a  48,  in  bottom-heat. 
These  potfuls  of  rooted  cuttings  may  be  planted  out 
in  a  border  in  a  stove,  or  repotted  without  separating 
them  one  from  the  other,  the  effect  of  the  whole, 
when  in  flower,  being  superior  to  that  afforded  by 
single  plants.  It  is  a  plant  that  wants  a  good  deal 
of  rooting-space,  and  a  hot,  sunny  place  in  which  to 
grow  at  all  times.  Nice  bushes  are  attained  by 
stopping  the  points  once  or  twice  ;  and,  although 
there  will  then  be  more  flower  sprays,  these  will  be 
small.  The  best  kind  of  soil  for  Euphorbia  Jacquiniae 
flora  is  a  rich,  sandy  peat  ;  and  as  a  good  deal  of 
water  is  required  by  the  plant  in  the  summer, 
sufficient  space  should  be  left  for  affording  it,  and 
plenty  of  drainage  is  very  necessary. 


Geometrical  Drawing:  Bucks.  A  manual  is,  we 
believe,  published  by  Mr.  Upcott  Gill,  Bazaar  Ofice, 
171,  Strand,  W.C. 

Names  of  Fruits  :  A.  0.  Specimen  not  a  good  one, 
but  probably  Cox's  Pomona. 

Names  of  Plants  :  Correspondents  not  answered 
in  this  issue  are  requested  to  be  so  good  as 
to  consult  the  following  number.  —  R.  L.  N. 
Probably  a  seedling  Quercus  Ilex. — P.  it.  M., 
Dumbarton.  The  Orchid  is  Oncidium  JoneBianum. 
The  plant  is  found  generally  to  thrive  best  on  a 
bare  block  or  raft,  anil  its  natural  habit  of  growth 
is  for  the  thick  terete  foliage  to  hang  downwards. 
When  making  new  growths,  you  can  scarcely  give 
it  too  much  heat  and  moisturo  ;  but  while  flowering 
a  cooler  house  suitB  the  plant  better,  and  prolongs 
the  duration  of  the  flowers.  The  house  you  have 
it  in  will  probably  suit  it  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  year. — J.  M.  Hypericum  Andro.sa.-mum.  — 
0.  B.  1,  Pteris  cretica  albo  lineata ;  2,  Pteris 
serrulata  ;  3,  Pteris  Ouverardi  ;  4,  Pteris  serru- 
lata  cristata  ;  5,  Pteris  cretica  cristata ;  6,  Pteris 
tremula. — A.  D.  L.     Catasetum  macrocarpum. 

Petunias  from  Seed  Sown  in  a  Cold  Vinery  : 
J.  F.  S.  The  plants  can  be  raised  in  a  cool  vinery, 
provided  the  seed  be  sown  thinly  in  pots  or  pans 
filled  with  light,  slightly  sandy  soil,  aud  covered  till 
germination  has  taken  place  with  a  tile  or  piece  of 
glass.  When  the  seedlings  are  above-ground,  bring 
the  seed-pot  close  to  the  glass,  affording  it  a  slight 
amount  of  shade  when  the  sun  is  shining.  Prick 
out  the  plants  when  they  are  half-an-inch  high. 

Poinsettia  pulcherrima  :  Anxious.  From  the 
present  time,  or  when  the  flowers  fade  and  the 
foliage  begins  to  turn  of  a  yellow  colour,  withhold 
water,  but  still  keep  the  plants  in  a  moderately 
warm  house,  and  when  quite  at  rest,  store  them 
in  any  dry  shed  out  of  reach  of  frost.  Cuttings 
may  be  made  of  the  leafless  ripe  shoots  cut  into 
C  to  9-inch  lengths,  and  struck  singly  or  several 
together  in  well-drained  pots  filled  with  very  sandy 
loam,  and  then  afforded  a  gentle  watering.  The 
pots  may  be  stood  in  a  hot-house  till  rooted,  being 
careful  not  to  afford  them  much  water  till  roots 
form.  When  potted  off,  the  plants  should  be  put 
into  a  warm  pit  near  the  glass,  and  shaded  till 
established,  but  not  afterwards.  Very  little  arti- 
ficial heat  is  required  during  the  summer  months. 
Old  plants  may  be  started  into  growth  after  flower- 
ing, without  affordiug  them  any  rest,  the  young 
shoots  being  taken  off  with  a  heel,  and  used  as 
cuttings.  These  may  be  G  inches  long.  To  pre- 
vent bleeding,  place  the  cuttings  round  the  sides 
of  a  deep  pot,  the  butt  ends  upwards  just  ranging 
above  the  rim,  fill  with  damp  warm  sand,  and 
leave  them  therein  for  twenty -four  hours  in  a 
warm  house,  by  which  time  the  milky  juices  will 
have  hardened  where  exuded.  They  must  be 
struck  in  propagating-pit  or  hot-bed,  and  kept 
close,  the '  leaves  being  tied  up  to  small  sticks. 
The  treatment  after  rooting  is  the  same  as  that 
given  above. 

Primula  oboonioa  :  C.  M.  1.  In  the  absence  of  any 
particulars  of  cultivation  we  cannot  account  for  the 
Drowning  of  the  edges  of  the  leaves.  It  is  doubtless 
some  little  point  in  culture  ;  and  we  note  that  the 
leaves  are  deficient  in  substance. 

Trees  and  Shrubs  :  G.  W.  For  exceptions  as  to 
what  rabbits  will  not  eat,  see  "  Answers  to  Cor- 
respondents" in  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  for  Jan.  8. 

Communications  Received.— J.  V.  &  Son. — G.  S.  B.— M.  A. 
— M.  E.  R. — Kelway,  Langport  —A.  B. — Reginald  Young, 
— T.  Down.— F.  H.-D.  R.  W— A.  W.  P.— G.  W.-C.  H.— 
J.  J.  W.— G.  H.  M.— E.  G.— E.  C.-H.  W.  W.— H.  R.— 
W.  J.  B,— G.  N.— H.  T.-D.  T.  F. -W.  W— M.  D.  (many 
thanks).— T.  B.— W.  G.  S.— W.  W.— R  P.  B—  L.  C  — 
Jadoo.—  H.  H.  D'O.—  J.  P.,  Wiekham.—  H.  H.  (next  week). 
—A.  D.— F.  W.  B.— T.  D— H.  M.— R.  D.— M.  B— D.  T.  F. 
T.  B.— H.  H.  R.— D.  R.  W. 

Photooraphs,  Specimens,  etc.,  Received. — U.  D.,  Berlin. 

CONTINUED  LARGE  INCREASE  in  the  CIRCULA  TI0N 
of  the  "GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE." 

Important  to  Advertisers. — The  Publisher  has  the  satisfac- 
tion of  announcing  that  the  circulation  of  the  "Gardeners' 
Chronicle"  has,  since  the  reduction  in  the  price  of  the  paper, 

MORE    THAN    DOUBLED, 
and  that  it  continues  to  increase  weekly. 

Advertisers  are  reminded  that  the  "  Chronicle"  circulates  among 
Country  Gentlemen,  and  all  Classes  of  Gardeners 
and  Garden-lovers  at  home,  that  it  has  a  specially  large 
Foreign  and  Colonial  Circulation,  and  that  it  is 
preserved  for  reference  in  all  the  principal  Libraries. 


(For  Markets  see  p.  xiii.) 
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DO  ORCHIDS  DEGENERATE  ? 
O  INGE  the  very  interesting  article  appeared 
^  on  the  above  subject  in  the  pages  of  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  September  18  last,  I 
have  been  somewhat  disappointed  in  finding 
the  hope  expressed  by  the  writer  that  the 
readers  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  might  be 
"able  and  willing''  to  give  their  version  of  a 
matter  of  such  great  importance  has  been  but 
partially  realized,  only  a  limited  number  of 
contributors  coming  forward  with  their  ex- 
periences. The  few  papers  that  have  appeared, 
however,  are  valuable,  the  most  so,  I  venture 
to  think,  in  partly  affording  a  direct  answer 
to  the  question,  being  the  plain  unvarnished 
list  of  Orchids  furnished  by  Mr.  W.  H.  "White, 
from  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence's  collection,  which 
appeared  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  Oct.  2 
last.  Surely  this  list  tends  to  prove  that,  under 
proper  treatment,  Orchids  in  this  country  do 
not  degenerate. 

It  is  something  to  say  that  out  of  some  250 
species  enumerated  more  than  fifty  of  the  plants 
have  been  in  cultivation  for  the  past  twenty 
years,  and  considerably  over  100  for  the  past 
fifteen  years,  and  all  are,  presumably,  at  the 
present  moment  in  robust  health.  It  must  also 
be  remembered  that  many  of  the  species  in  this 
list  fall  under  the  heading  of  the  "  unmanage- 
ables."  In  putting  tho  question :  Do  Orchids 
degenerate  ?  I  take  it  that  what  is  meant  is,  do 
the  plants  gradually,  and  year  by  year,  decline 
in  vigour  after  importation,  even  when  treated 
in  a  rational  manner,  and  when  grown  under 
conditions  as  nearly  as  possible  similar  to  those 
undor  which  the  plants  are  found  flourishing 
in  their  various  natural  habitats.  I  have  never 
had  tho  pleasure  of  inspecting  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence's  famous  collection,  yet  I  am  inclined 
to  the  belief,  that  in  its  cultivation  attention  is 
paid  to  the  reproduction,  as  far  as  possible,  of 
those  natural  conditions  under  which  the  plants 
flourish  in  the  various  climes  from  which  they 
are  procured,  and  therein,  to  a  very  groat 
extent,  lies  the  secret  of  success.  If  this  be  so, 
then,  I  think,  it  may  be  said  that  we  are 
approaching,  at  least,  the  final  answer  to  the 
question,  Do  Orchids  degenerate  ? 

Mr.  T.  Simcoe,  in  Gard.  Chron.,  Oct.  10,  ls!)7, 
p.  275,  gives  two  causes  for  degeneracy  in 
Orchids  grown  in  England,  viz.,  the  ravages  of 
yellow  thrip,  and  our  trying  British  winters. 
Some  winters  are  trying,  no  doubt,  but  at  tho 
worst  they  can  only  check  the  growth  and 
vigour  of  Orchids  for  a  limited  period,  and  a 
style  of  house  may  yet  be  invented  to  put  an 
end  to  this  drawback.  Besides  the  above, 
numerous  other  causes  might  be  assigned  for 


degeneration  in  Orchids  of  a  like  character,  but 
is  it  not  idle  to  tske  those  matters  into  con- 
sideration at  all  ?  If  we  are  to  consider  them, 
then  it  may  in  truth  be  said  that  nearly  the 
whole  of  our  cultivated  plants  are  in  a  state  of 
degeneracy,  as  nearly  all  suffer  more  or  less 
from  the  attacks  of  insects  and  the  vicissitudes 
of  our  climate. 

I  take  it,  however,  that  all  this  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  question  at  issue,  namely,  "  Do 
Orchids  degenerate  in  England  when  cultivated 
under  circumstances  most  favourable  to  their 
health  and  longevity,  and  in  consideration  of  the 
natural  conditions  under  which  they  are  found 
to  flourish  in  a  wild  state?"  It  is  obviously 
a  waste  of  time  to  write  about  yellow  thrip, 
crowding,  unsuitable  potting  -  material,  &c, 
as  causes  of  degeneracy,  because  all  these  are 
inimical  to  the  health  and  longevity  of  any  plant 
in  cultivation.  In  conversation  lately,  I  was 
given  the  familiar  example  of  the  Potato ;  but  is, 
after  all,  the  frequent  failure  of  this  crop  to  be 
attributed  to  degeneracy  ?  Let  those  who  wish 
an  answer  to  this  query  remember  that  the 
Potato  has  been  iu  cultivation  iu  Britain  for  the 
last  three  centuries,  and  now  at  the  end  of  that 
long  period,  witness  the  displays  of  the  different 
varieties  of  the  tuber,  and  then  say  if  the 
Potato  has  or  has  not  degenerated  ?  me  thinks  if 
the  exhibition  examples  of  the  present  day 
could  be  compared  with  the  first  importation  of 
the  tuber  by  Sir  Walter  Ealeigh,  the  question 
of  degeneration  would  very  soon  be  lost  sight  of. 
Disease  is  not  degeneracy.  The  first  can  be 
combated,  the  second  cannot.  I  may  be  told 
that  but  for  the  raising  of  new  varieties  from 
seed  the  Potato  would,  at  the  present  day,  be 
unknown  in  England.  Possibly,  but  the  battle 
has  been  fought  against  disease,  not  against 
degeneracy.  I  therefore  consider  that  most 
excellent  and  valuable  advice  has  been  given 
in  that  part  of  the  paper  in  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  of  September  18,  in  which  the  writer 
says, ,"  The  question  is,  then,  would  it  not  be 
wise  to  raise  uncrossed,  or  true,  many  of  the 
finer  varieties  of  Gattleyas,  Laelias,  and  other 
popular  Orchids,  and  thus  while  increasing  the 
plants  wished  for,  get  also  the  better  constitu- 
tion which  comes  with  the  seedling  plant  raised 
in  the  country  in  which  it  has  to  grow  ?  " 

I  am  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  failure  in 
Orchid-growing  results,  in  most  cases,  from  a 
total  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  various  climatic 
conditions  which  prevail  in  the  regions  from 
which  the  imported  plants  are  drawn,  and  tho 
conditions  under  which  they  flourish  and  blos- 
som in  their  native  wilds.  To  one  who  has 
seen  Orchids  growing  in  their  native  wilds  it 
is  a  grievous  thought  to  know  of  the  vast  num- 
bers of  these  plants  that  are  annually  torn 
from  the  Orchid  forests  of  the  world,  brought 
to  the  hammer  in  England,  and  from  want  of 
knowledge  and  other  causes,  allowed  to  perish 
and  be  thrown  to  the  rubbish-heap.  Let  any 
one  look  at  tho  weekly  notices  of  auction  sales  of 
Orchids  which  appear  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle, 
and  then  ask  the  question,  What  becomes  of 
all  these  plants  of  which  the  jungles  of  tho 
world  are  robbed  year  by  year,  and  sent  like 
ordinary  merchandise  to  our  markets  ?  Are 
they  all  cared  for,  and  do  they  all  find  suitable 
quarters  for  the  reproduction  of  that  beauty  and 
sweetness  erst  so  lavishly  wasted  "on  the 
desert  air?"  Perhaps,  if  all  the  truth  wore 
known,  tho  answer  would  be — not  a  titho  of 
these  are  given  a  chance  to  renew  that  beauty 
and  fragrance,  but  are  doomed  to  decay  and 
death  at  no  distant  date  from  their  first  arrival 
on  our  inhospitable  shores.     If  ever  it  bo  found 


necessary  to  legislate  against  the  indiscriminate 
and  wholesale  destruction  of  any  plant,  let  that 
plant  be  the  Orchid.  I  am  aware  that  England 
is  not  mistress  of  all  the  Orchid-producing 
countries  of  the  world,  but  many  of  her  colonies 
and  possessions  abound  in  these  plants,  not  a 
few  of  which  are  of  the  rarest  beauty  and  value, 
and  which  she  has  the  power  to  protect  and 
save  from  total  extinction. 

To  my  mind,  the  most  interesting  and  sug- 
gestive passage  in  the  article  in  the  Gard.  Chron. 
of  Sept.  18  last,  already  referred  to,  is  that 
in  which  the  writer  says  that  to  redeem  many 
evergreen  Orchids  from  the  list  of  unmanage- 
ables,  probably  more  attention  must  be  paid  to 
the  all-important  matters  of  rest  and  moisture, 
for  "an  excess  of  heat  and  moisture  at  a 
season  when,  though  evergreen,  they  require, 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  deciduous  plants 
coming  from  the  same  districts,  a  resting  season, 
though  not  necessarily  a  drying-off." 

A  more  valuable  suggestion  than  this,  I 
venture  to  think,  could  hardly  be  offered,  and 
in  support  of  it,  I  may  be  allowed  to  give  my 
experience  of  the  conditions  under  which 
Orchids  both  evergreen  and  deciduous  are 
found  growing  in  their  native  habitats,  which 
though  circumscribed,  may  yet  be  of  some 
little  value  to  the  reader. 

The  following  observations  are  confined  to 
what  I  noticed  on  the  plains  and  hill-tracks  of 
Malabar,  in  Southern  India,  where  I  sojourned 
for  several  years.  I  have  no  experience  of 
other  districts  or  countries,  so  that  whether  the 
conditions  under  which  the  two  typical  plants 
are  found  in  other  quarters  of  the  globe  are  the 
same  I  will  leave  others  to  say. 

Evergreen  Orchids  in  Malabar  are  generally 
found  from  the  coast  level  up  to  an  elevation  of 
say  3,000  feet;  from  3,000  feet  up  to  5,000  feet 
deciduous  Orchids  are  found,  and  from  5,000 
feet  up  to  the  summit  of  the  highest  mountains 
evergreen  Orchids  are  again  found.  There  are 
thus  three  distinct  zones,  the  plants  of  the  one 
never  encroaching  upon  that  of  the  other.  Of 
course  there  must  be  a  cause  for  this,  and  so  far 
as  I  am  able  to  judge  it  is  as  follows.  J.  Lowrie. 

(To  he  continued.) 


KEW  NOTES. 


LonEMA  intertexta,  Baker.— This  is  a  new  species 
of  Lobelia-  which  has  lately  been  received  from 
British  Central  Africa,  where  it  grows  at  an  elevation 
of  about  2000  feet  on  tho  Zomba  hills,  and  is 
described  as  "  a  very  pretty  species,  wonderfully  free- 
flo  Bering,  generally  at  its  best  under  the  shade  of 
rocks."  It  has  the  habit  of  L.  erinm,  the  beddin" 
Lobelia,  but  is  looser,  the  stems  and  under-side  of 
the  leaves  are  purple  and  hairy,  the  latter  being 
spatulate,  crenate,  and  half  an  inch  in  diameter. 
The  flowers,  which  are  in  loose  terminal  racemes, 
are  on  slender  stalks  1  inch  long,  and  they  are  of  the 
usual  shape,  half  an  iuch  iu  diameter,  coloured  bright 
lilac-blue,  witb  a  white  central  area,  and  a  pair  of 
eye-like  Bpots  on  the  lower  segments.  The  Kew 
plants  wore  raised  from  seeds  sown  last  spring,  and 
they  have  fluwerod  freely  and  continuously  since 
November,  the  poisonous  fogs  experienced  about 
Christmas  time  having  no  apparent  effect  upon  them, 
f  believe  this  will  prove  a  useful  pot-plant  for  the 
greenhouse  iu  mid- winter,  and  it  is  also  likely  to  be 
useful  as  a  bedder.  A  figure  of  it  has  been  prepared 
for  the  Botanical  Magazine. 

KjJIPHOFIA  PRIMULARIA. 
Plants  of  this  handsome  new  yellow-flowored 
specie*  are  now  flowering  freely  in  the  temperate- 
house  at  Kew.  ft  was  received  from  Herr  Max 
Leichtlin  in  Novembor,  1891,  who  wroto  "  I  beg  to 
sond  you  a  new  Kniphofia  which  came  from  Natal, 
and  is  a  winter-bloomer.     Tho  leaves  aro  3  J  to  4  feet 
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long,  and  the  scapes  are  a  yard  high.  It  is  a  graceful 
plant.  Perhaps  Mr.  Baker  will  be  good  enough  to 
name  it  when  it  flowers."  In  the  following  spring  it 
was  planted  in  the  Bamboo  garden,  where  it  grew 
freely,  but  did  not  show  for  flower  till  November, 
consequently  the  flowers  did  not  develop.  Next 
year  the  plaut  was  grown  in  a  pot  outside,  and  taken 
into  the  temperate  house  to  bloom.  This  it  did  in 
January  last  year,  when  Mr.  Baker  named  it  as  above, 
and  described  it  in  th9  new  volume  of  the  Flora 
Capensis.  Several  examples  of  it  are  in  flower  now, 
and  as  the  spikes  are  as  strong,  and  the  flowers  as 
numerous  and  large  as  those  of  K.  aloides,  whilst 
their  colour  is  a  clear  primrose-yellow,  it  will  be 
seen  that  this  is  a  useful  addition  to  winter-flowering 
plants  for  the  greenhouse.  The  flowers  were  uninjured 
by  fog. 

OXAUS  CRENATA. 

This  plant  has  been  recommended,  and,  I  believe, 
tried  as  a  substitute  fortho  Potato  in  countrios  where 
the  climate  is  unfavourable  to  the  latter.  It  has 
fleshy  stems  about  2  feet  long,  and  from  the  base  of 
these  in  the  autumn  stoloniferous  stems  are  de- 
veloped, upon  which  are  rotato-like  tubers  in  large 
numbers.  Plants  grown  in  a  bed  in  the  open  air  at 
Kew  produced  a  large  crop,  the  largest  being 
2  oz.  in  weight.  Raw,  they  are  of  a  bright  red  colour, 
•  but  when  with  cooking  they  change  to  a  pale  amber 
colour,  they  are  quite  as  palatable  as  the  Jerusalem 
Articoke.  Those  I  tried  were  boiled  twenty  minutes 
in  water  containing  a  pinch  of  carbonate  of  soda. 
According  to  Vilmorin,  this  is  the  "Oka"  of  the 
Peruvians,  and  is  highly  esteemed  in  Peru  and  Bolivia 
as  a  vegetable.  The  tubers  when  gathered  are  exposed 
to  the  action  of  the  sun  for  a  few  days.  They  are  planted 
in  rows  3  feet  apart,  and  are  not  dug  until  after  the 
frost  has  destroyed  the  tops.  Two  varieties  are 
cultivated  in  France,  the  yellow  and  the  red.  In  my 
opinion  this  plant  is  worth  a  trial  in  the  warmer 
parts  of  this  country.  The  tubers  are  being  distri- 
buted from  Kew  to  likely  stations  in  the  colonies  and 
Iudia. 

Streutzia  RECIIN/E. 

There  are  two  large  healthy  examples  of  this  plant 
now  flowering  iu  the  Mexican-house  at  Kew,  where 
they  arc  planted  in  a  sunny  position  in  a  kind  of 
rockery.  One  of  the  plants  has  eight  and  tin  other 
five  spikes,  each  about  4  feet  long,  and  bearing  an 
orange-yellow  and  dark  blue  flower  6  inches  long. 
For  such  houses  as  that  named — indeed,  for  any  warm 
or  tropical  stove  of  large  size,  this  is  an  excellent 
plant,  whether  grown  in  a  pot  or  planted  in  a  border. 
In  the  same  house  with  S.  Regina:,  and  also  in  flower, 
is  a  large  specimen  of  S.  augusta,  which  used  to  be 
in  the  "Palmarum"  at  Olympia  before  it  came  to 
Kew.  The  nearly-allied  specie',  S.  Nicolai,  is  in  flower 
in  the  Palm  house.    W.  W. 


Alpine  Garden. 


NEW  AND  RARE   PLANTS  FOR  ROCKERIES. 
[Continued  from  p.  2S.) 

Aslrantia  major  rosea  is  common  in  the  alpine 
pasturages'  above  Montreux,  and  in  the  Alps  of 
the  Rochers  de  Naye.  The  involucre  is  pink, 
often  carmine,  and  very  showy.  I  transplanted  some 
plants  here  into  our  common  garden  soil,  and  they 
kept  their  colour  very  well. 

Campanula  mirabilis,  Alboff,  was  found  by  Mr. 
Nicolas  Alboff,  September  2,  1894,  in  a  crevice  of  a 
limestone  rock  in  Abchasia  (Caucasus).  He  found 
only  one  plant  of  this  marvellous  Campanula,  and 
we  were  fortunate  enough,  when  he  brought  it 
to  Geneva,  where  the  dried  specimen  was  placed  in 
the  Boissirr  Herbarium,  to  find  some  ripe  seeds  in 
two  carpels,  bo  that  the  species  has  been  intro- 
duced into  gardens.  It  is  a  beautiful  plant,  and 
M.  Alboff  was  very  enthusiastic  iu  speaking  of  his 
discovery.  It  grew  in  a  chalky  soil,  exposed  to 
the  full  sun,  and  the  one  plant  bore  more  than  a 
huudred  flowers.  These  flowers  are  very  large,  and 
belong  to  the  group  of  the  Campanula  medium  ;  they 
are  of  a  very  good  lilac  or  light  reddish-blue  colour. 


The  peculiirity  of  the  plant  is  in  its  root,  which  is 
very  thick,  and  Carrot-like.  The  leaves  are  thick,  of 
a  very  deep  green  colour,  shining,  glabrous,  and  very 
strongly  ciliate  at  the  margin.  They  are  4  to  5  in. 
long,  1 J  to  1J  inch  broad,  and  of  a  leathery  texture. 
It  has  mt  yet  flowered  with  us,  but  it  flowered  with 
my  friend  Mr.  Max  Leichtlin,  at  Baden  Baden,  who 
says  it  was  a  glorious  thing.  A  good  plate  of  it 
appeared  in  the  Bulletin  de  I'Herbicr  Boissicr,  t.  iii., 
where  it  was  first  describe!,  and  in  the  rare  volume 
by  Mr.  Alboff,  Prodromus  Flora;  Colehicce. 

Clematis  heracleifolia,  D.C.,i8  a  distinct  and  curious 
species,  of  which  we  got  seeds  from  the  University 
garden  of  Tokyo  (Japan).  The  plants  from  these  seeds 
are  very  similar  to  those  of  an  old  Clematis  which 
was  in  this  garden,  then  belonging  to  Mr.  Paris,  for 
more  than  thirty  yens  without  anyone  knowing  what 
it  was,  or  being  able  to  identify  it.  The  plant  is 
sarmentose,  but  not  climbing;  its  branches  4 i  to  G 
feet  long  hang  from  the  rocks,  or  creep  over  the  soil. 
The  leaves  are  large,  9  inches  long,  and  8  broad, 
composed  of  five  leaflets,  of  which  tho  terminal  is 
much  larger  thau  the  others.  They  are  deutate,  and 
of  a  deep  green  tint,  somewhat  shiny.  The  flowers 
are  very  numerous,  borne  in  large  panicles,  rather 
small,  of  the  same  form  and  size  as  those  of  C. 
vitalba,  but  of  a  light  blue.  Ttiey  seed  rarely  here, 
and  we  hava  seldom  gathered  any  ripe  seed  from  our 
old  plaut  ;  but  the  species  can  be  easily  increased  by 
grafting.  The  profusion  of  the  little  bluish  flowers 
in  immense  racemes  frjm  August  till  November 
makes  the  plant  very  decorative  in  the  rock-garden. 
It  grows  iu  a  shady  or  sunny  pontoon,  and  in  any 
good  soil. 

Coprosma  Pehei,  Ch.  [1]  is  a  fine  little  Rubia- 
ceous  shrub  creeping  over  the  soil,  and  of  the  same 
appearance  as  Azalea  procumbens.  The  seeds  were 
sent  to  me  from  New  Zealand,  and  gathered  tl  ere 
2200  feet  up  the  mountains.  The  plant  is  hardy, 
but  although  our  specimens  are  four  years  old,  they 
have  not  yet  flowered.  I  do  not  find  any  mention 
of  it  in  the  Index  Keioensis. 

Corokii  Cotoneaster,  Raoul,  is  another  New  Zealand 
shrub,  which  has  proved  hardy  here,  and  of  which  we 
got  seeds  from  the  Southern  Alps  of  New  Zealand  at 
2000  feet  altitude.  Curious  in  growth,  erect,  with 
few  and  small  cuneate  leaves,  white  underneath,  of 
spiuy  aspect,  the  shrub  is  more  curious  than  beautiful, 
but  suitable  for  rockeries. 

Colula  squalida,  Hook,  f.,  and  C.  pyrethrifolia, 
Hook,  f — The  former  came  from  Otira  Valley, 
We3tland,  in  New  Zealand  (1100  feet)  ;  the  second, 
fro-u  Mount  Rolleston,  We9tland  (4500  feet).  Two 
nico  little  Composites,  of  which  M.  Cockayne 
sent  us  seeds  five  years  ago,  and  which  are  very 
hardy.  They  are  quite  dwarf,  creeping,  growing 
exceedingly  rapidly,  spreading  everywhere  over  the 
soil,  and  covering  it  with  their  pretty  foliage,  like  a 
little  Fern  (Asplenium  fontanum),  although  much 
smaller.  The  flowers  are  without  interest,  but  the 
growth  of  the  plants  and  their  charming  foliage  give 
them  value. 

Diinthus  Boissieri,  Willkoram,  was  discovered  by 
Boissier  iu  the  Sierra  Morena  (Spain),  and  is  a  large 
and  curious  form  of  D.  sylvestris.  The  stem  is  often 
2  feet  high,  and  the  flowers  large  and  of  a  good 
carmine  tint.     It  requires  a  sunny  position. 

D.  graniticus,  Jordan,  from  the  south-west  of 
France,  is  a  very  dwarf  variety,  growing  in  the 
fissures  of  rocks  and  sandy  ledges  of  granitic  forma- 
tion in  the  Olive  region.  Flowers  solitary,  small,  of 
a  very  good  red  colour.     It  requires  a  sunny  position. 

1).  diutinus,  Kitaibel,  from  the  Transylvanian 
Alps  and  the  Bauat,  is  a  very  rare  plant,  16  inches 
high,  with  glaucous  foliage,  and  a  head  of  flowers 
of  a  very  good  pinkish  carmine  tint. 

D.  gracilis,  Sibthorp,  is  a  small-growing  plant, 
with  thin  and  narrow  leaves,  with  sturdy  and  sweet- 
Bmelliug  flowers,  of  a  light  rose  colour.  It  requires 
a  sunny  habitat.  It  grows  on  Mount  Athos,  and  in 
tho  Balkans. 

D.  mierolepis,  Boissier,  has  been  found  by  Frivaldsky 
iu  the  alpine  regions   of  the  Mounts  Rilodagh  and 


Kalophir  in  Thrace,  at  an  altitude  of  7700  feet.  It 
grows  in  Bulgaria,  and  I  have  got  seeds  of  it  from 
Rhodope.  It  is  a  very  distinct  species,  quite  dwarf, 
a  kind  of  Dianthus  glacialis  in  miniature.  Tho 
flowers  are  of  a  good  carmine-red,  and  we  have  also  a 
white-flowered  variety. 

Dianthus  pinifoliui,  Sibthorp  et  Smith,  from  the 
mountains  in  Turkey,  Greece,  and  Wallachia.  The 
seeds  of  it  we  have  from  Rhodope,  and  they 
yielded  a  very  curious  Dianthus,  with  narrow  leaves 
of  deep  green,  with  small  flowers  in  clusters,  and 
borne  on  long  stems.  The  corolla  is  pale  carmine 
or  rather  lilac. 

Dianthus  spinosus,  Desfontaines  (D.  Fontanesii, 
Boiss. ),  is  a  little  bushy  plant,  very  densely  csespitose, 
glaucous,  forming  dense  tufts,  and  not  spiny — hence 
the  name  spinosus  seems  iucorrect — but  spiny  in 
appearance  and  bearing  white  flower.",  pink  and 
agglomerated  into  small  heads.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
higher  Persian  Alps.  //.  Corrcvon,  Qeticr  i. 


THE    ROYAL    BOTANICAL- 
GARDEN,   BELFAST. 

Irbland  is  not  particularly  rich  in  public  parks 
and  girdens,  but  those  actually  in  existence  are 
remarkable  for  their  quality,  and  for  the  richness  and 
luxuriance  of  their  hardy  and  exotic  vegetation.  At 
the  head  and  front  of  such  Irish  gardens  isGlasnevin, 
and  no  park  in  Europe  can  rival  the  Phoenix  Park, 
Dublin,  in  its  natural  beauty,  its  primaeval  groves  of 
Hawthorn,  and  its  excellent  keeping.  In  Dublin 
itself  we  have  the  St.  Stephen's  Green  Park,  the 
noble  gift  of  Lord  Ardiliun.  with  its  greensward  and 
pools,  its  plants,  and  its  trees,  and  its  unique  collec- 
tion of  choice  water-fowl,  a  veritable  oasis  in  the 
midst  of  a  great  city,  to  wlreh  all  have  a  welc  jme  and 
free  access,  be  they  peers  of  the  realm  or  a  group  of 
city  arabs  from  the  Coombe  and  other  populous 
purlieus,  bent  on  enjoying  a  tumble  on  the  green 
grass,  a  frugal  picnic  with  their  tiny  dark-eyed 
sisters  amongst  the  birds  and  the  flowers.  From 
Dublin  to  Cork  is  a  far  cry,  but  the  (Queen's  Univer- 
sity Gardens  at  Cork  are  rich  in  choice  plants,  includ- 
ing a  collection  of  species,  varieties,  and  hybrids  of 
the  genus  Biowuea,  not  to  be  seen  so  well  grown  and 
flowered  and  fruited  perhaps  elsewhere.  It  is  a 
treat  to  see  the  creeper  laden  walls,  and  the  garden 
there,  where  sweet  Bays  or  Laurels  Bower  and  fruit 
as  luxuriantly  as  in  Italy  ;  and  many  exotics  not 
usually  seen  are  to  be  found  in  the  plant-houses,  or 
even  in  the  genial,  open-air  garden  of  this  beautiful 
south  country. 

Not  many  weeks  ago  I  paid  a  visit  to  "  the  cold 
black  north  "  of  IreLnd  with  a  garden-loving  friend, 
who  took  me  to  Belfast,  and  some  of  its  prettiest  of 
public  and  private  gardens.  I  had  been  previously 
under  tho  erroneous  impression  that  the  Bottnical 
Girdens  at  Belfast  "were  going  down,"  and  for 
many  years  back  this  had,  I  learned,  really  been  the 
case  ;  but  there  is  now  a  vigorous  and  healthy 
renaissance,  and  the  Belfast  Botanical  Garden  and 
Park  promise  soon  to  rival  those  of  other  and  even 
mire  favoured  places.  Tbe  beneficial  reaction  to 
which  I  refer  began  when  the  Corporation  of  Belfast 
acquired  the  garden  on  behalf  of  the  citizens, 
who  now  flock  to  it  by  the  thousand  and  tens  of 
thousands  on  higb  days  and  holidays. 

Although  a  town-garden  in  every  seuse  of  the 
word,  it  is  nevertheless  a  most  attractive  and  inter- 
esting place,  with  broad  breadths  of  greensward, 
fine  shale-trees,  gay  flowers  in  quantity  at  all  seasons, 
and  well-stocked  and  artistically-arranged  plant- 
houses  to  boot. 

Beside  the  main  walk  leading  from  the  entrance  to 
the  conservatories  are  good  examples  of  Quercus 
Ilex  in  variety,  and  other  Oak-trees,  including  a  good 
specimen  of  Quercus  suber,  Q.  austnaca  semper- 
virens,  and  one  or  two  rare  kinds,  such  as  Q  Fordii, 
and  (J    fulhamensis. 

On  my  first  visit,  when  looking  at  the  trees,  Mr. 
Smith,  of  Newry,  pointed  out  to  me  on  the  lawn, 
near  the  rockery,  an  old  specimen  of  the  large- 
leaved  Pyrus  (Aria)  majestica— perhaps  the  largest- 
leaved   and  most   effective   of    all   the   geographical 
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variations  of  tlie  "  White  Beam  "  tree.  Betula  popu- 
lifolia  peadula  is  another  rare  and  distinct  tree  here, 
and  grows  freely,  as  one  might  naturally  expect  in 
this  northern  land  of  Birch  and  Willows.  As  one 
approaches  Belfast,  no  tree-lover  can  fail  to  be  struck 
with  admiration  at  the  graceful,  silvery-stemmed 
Birches,  and  the  grey  Willoxs  by  the  burns  or 
streams. 

On  the  broad  grass-plot  facing  the  old  flower- 
garden  and  conservatories,  there  is  one  of  the  finest 
old  White  Willows  (Salix  albi)  I  ever  siw  in  a  town 
or  public  garden ;  it  almost  reminds  one  of  the 
gigantic  Black  Poplar  in  the  time-honoured  old 
Bitanicd  Girden  at  Dijon,    although    now  only  a 


although  only  recently  completed.  There  are  rocks 
and  boulders  in  all  positions  and  aspects,  and  the  plants 
are  doing  well  upon  or  near  them.  There  is  a  drip- 
well  and  Lily-pools  for  these  and  other  aquatics,  and 
there  is  also  an  extensive  pond  or  lake,  the  banks  of 
which  are  to  be  graced  with  Japanese  Bamboos  and 
Maples,  and  with  the  great  "  Prickly  Rhubarbs," 
or  Gunneras,  of  Chili  and  Peru.  Between  the  rock- 
garden  and  the  lake  there  is  a  naturally-contrived 
"  prospect  -  mound,"  an  old  and  characteristic 
feature,  well  worth  retaining  or  reproducing  in 
gardens,  whereas  here  there  is  really  a  use,  or  reason 
to  be  in  its  favour.  Lying  as  the  garden  does  down  the 
side  of    a    slope,    this  "Prospect    Mound"  secures 


greens  ;  but  it  is  more  than  a  dream,  for  the  workers 
in  the  factories  and  dockyards  of  Belfast  are  alive  now 
to  the  gentle  spirit  of  the  garden,  and,  as  we  have 
said,  flock  here  with  their  children  and  their  wives 
to  see  the  flowers,  or  to  stroll  on  the  green  turf  under 
the  trees,  or  to  meander  quietly  through  the  conser- 
vatories, and  to  peep  into  what  is  certainly  one  of 
the  finest  and  most  artistically  arranged  of  all  the 
Fern-houses  in  Europe,  or  in  the  world .  I  have  cer- 
tainly never  seen  so  fine  and  satisfying  a  collection 
of  Ferns,  Bamboos,  mosses,  and  climbing  or  trailing 
plants  under  a  glass  roof  before— and  I  have  seen  a 
good  many  glass  roofed  gardens  and  conservatories, 
and  ferneries,  and  winter  gardens  in  my  time. 


FlO.    19. — CONSERVATORIES   ANU    FLOWER-OARDEN,    BELFAST    BOTANICAL   GARDEN.      (SEE    P.    50.) 


tithe  of  its  top  growth  or  umbiage  remains.  The 
Blanting  trunk  or  bo'e  is  over  19  feet  in  circumference, 
and  even  still  does  not  appear  very  disproportionate 
when  its  branches  are  clothed  with  its  silver  grey,  or 
olive-like  leafage.  Standing  alone  in  its  glory  on  the 
close-shaven  lawn  it  is  popular  in  more  ways  than  one, 
and  in  summer-time  it  is  the  favourite  rendezvous  for 
the  children  who  sit,  or  play  and  chatter  beneath  its 
shade.  It  is  well  called  "  The  Children's  Tree,"  and 
long  may  it  flourish  as  a  memento  of  the  past,  and  a*  a 
beautiful  example  of  the  beauty  and  appropriateness 
and  usefulness  of  a  native  troe,  in  what  is  now  a  very 
populav  and  enjoyable  public  garden. 

An  extensive  and  thoughtfully-planned  rock  garden 
s  amply  worth  notice,  and  is  already  well  stocked, 


many  pretty  peeps  or  views,  not  only  of  the  Queen's 
College,  Elmwood,  and  other  spires  or  towers,  but 
also  of  the  "Black  Mountain,"  and  of  the  domain 
and  woods  belonging  to  Lord  Deny  more  The 
tower  of  Queen's  College,  as  seen  through  the  trees 
is  a  charming  feature,  an  1  recalls  to  mind,  though 
in  reality  very  different,  the  dear  old  Botanical  Garden 
at  Oxford,  with  its  leafy  foreground  t>  the  tower 
of  Magdalen  College.  To  think  of  Oxford  and 
its  gardens  and  walls,  and  cloisters,  its  "  checkered 
Daffodils,"  or  Fritillaries  in  the  meadows,  its  river 
walks,  and  its  song-birds,  headed  by  tint  Queon 
of  the  night  and  of  song  the  nightingale,  seems 
like  a  dream  in  this  city  of  towering  chimneys  and 
whirring  looms— surrounded  by  Flax -fields  and  bleach- 


I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  think  there  is  a  charming 
bit  of  personality  about  this  cool  fernery.  When 
our  good  and  true  fellow-craftsman,  Dean  Hole 
(now  of  Rochester)  then  of  Caunton,  Notts,  wrote  that 
classical  book  on  Roses,  he  used,  or  implied  his 
feelings  a3  to  Rose  culture  in  words  something 
like  these  :— "  He  who  would  grow  beautiful  Roses 
in  his  garden  must  first  of  all  have  beautiful  Rosea 
in  his  heart."  By  the  same  token,  I  feol  sure  that 
the  courteous  director  of  the  now  most  enjoyable 
Belfast  garden  must  have  had  very  dainty  ideas  of 
Fern  beauty  in  his  mind  bofore  he  could  possibly 
have  plannod  and  carried  out  undor  difficulties — or 
"through  the  fire,"  as  ho  expressed  it— such  an 
exquisitely  verdant,  rocky  glen  as  ho  has  done  in  "the 
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garden  that  lie  lores  "  (with  all  clue  apologies  to  the 
Poet  Laureate).  I  am  not  a  geologist,  but  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Belfast  is  a  geologist's  paradise, 
and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  geology  in  Mr.  Chas. 
McKimm's  paradise  of  Ferns.  The  major  portion  of 
the  rocky  side-walls,  banks,  and  borders  on  which  the 
Ferns  grow  is  Boft  red  sandstone  ;  there  is  limestone 
also  for  such  species  as  delight  in  its  influence,  and 
there  are  sundry  masses  of  quartzite,  or  silica  shaped 
like  pears,  but  like  in  the  size  to  the  old  howitzer 
shells  used  at  Sebastopol.  There  are  rocks  of  many 
kinds— a  charming,  perfect  column  of  basalt  beside 
the  door  that  is  delightful  to  enter  by,  but  depressing 
to  leave,  so  fresh,  cool,  and  delightful  is  the  fairy  - 
like  Fern  glades  within.  Our  photogravures,  figs.  19, 
20,  and  21,  give  an  excellent  idea  of  the  place  from 
tbeir  respective  points  of  view  ;  but  there  are  twenty 
points  of  view,  and  nothing  short  of  an  album  of 
photographs  would  give  any  adequate  notion  of  the 
place  in  all  its  phases  of  light,  shade,  and  colour. 

Amon.st  the  Tree-Ferns  are  Dicksonia  antarctica, 
and  D.  squarrosa,  Cyathea  dealbata,  and  C.  petiolaris, 
or  C.  medu'.Iaris,  and  others,  the  names  of  which  I 
forget.  There  is  a  dense  green  bank  of  "  Killarney 
Fern  "  measuring  about  9  feet  long  by  3  feet  broad, 
and  as  fresh  and  healthy  as  one  could  desire.  I 
suspect  that  Mr.  McKimm  has  more  Trichomanes 
radicans  now  growing  in  the  Belfast  Garden  than 
could  be  now  found  at  Killarney.  Beautiful  and 
translucent  as  this  choice  and  popular  Fern  is,  and 
ever  will  be,  I  saw  a  charming  pale  green,  crapey- 
texturi'd  variety  here  that  I  have  never  seen  else- 
where. It  is  more  crisped,  and  its  pinme  are  more 
frilled  than  in  the  type,  and  the  pale,  almost  trans- 
parent pea  or  apple-green  hue  of  the  leather-like 
fronds  lends  to  them  a  most  exquisite  appearance. 
To  see  the  dainty  filmy  Ferns  growing  near  or  around 
the  black  velvety  trunks  of  the  Dicksouias  was  most 
effective,  and  an  experie  nee  I  shall  not  soon  forget. 

The  great  Tree-Fern  stems  were  clustered  all  over 
with  a  warm  brown  fur-like  growth  of  green-tipped 
living  root*,  and  the  effect  of  these  was  heightened  by 
feathery  Retinosporas,  or  by  the  slender  wands  and 
grassy  leafage  of  Bamboos  ;  while  from  the  roof 
depended  the  rich  crimson  flowers  of  that  best  of  all 
the  Tacsoniis — T.  exouiensis  x  .  On  all  sides  aremosses, 
Lycopods,  creeping  Ficus,  Tradescantia,  and  Bego- 
nias, revelling  in  a  temperature  anil  an  atmosphere 
that  must  be  delightful  to  them  in  all  ways. 

Foliage-plants  and  Ferns  are  quite  a  specialty,  and 
Mr.  McKimm  having  at  times  a  large  amount  of 
decorative -work  on  hand,  has  adopted  the  use  of 
moveable  screens,  made  of  wood- framework  faced 
with  cork  and  fresh  green  moss,  eitber  hypnum  or 
sphagnum,  in  which  Ferns  and  other  small-growing 
or  creeping  plants  are  effectively  groupod  and  planted. 
On  ordinary  occasions  these  screens  hide  the  hot- 
water-pipes  in  the  plant-stoves  or  conservatories,  but 
they  can  be  removed  anywhere  at  a  few  moments' 
notice.  The  idea  was  a  novel  one  to  me :  hence,  I 
mention  it  here  for  tho  benefit  of  all  whom  it  may 
happen  to  concern. 

Another  little  wrinkle  in  Fern-culture  adopted  by 
Mr.  McKimm  is  not  only  to  give  suitable  stimulating 
manure  to  his  plants,  but  now  and  then  a  good 
soaking  of  lime-water  is  given,  and  is  found  to  exert 
a  very  beneficial  effect  on  Ferns  generally,  but  espe- 
cially on  the  Adiantums  or  Maidenhair  Ferns. 

Beautiful  aud  satisfying  as  is  the  fernery,  wo 
must  push  on  to  the  other  houses,  and  in  passing 
admire  two  fine  masses  of  rosy-plumed  Pampas- 
grass  in  the  flower-garden.  There  is  an  extensive 
range  of  iron-houses  filled  with  healthy  and  well- 
grown  stove  and  greenhouse  flowering  and  foliage- 
plants.  The  Chinese  Banana  is  fruiting  freely,  and 
there  are  plants  of  economic  interest,  such  as  African 
Rubber  (Landolphia),  Coca  (Erythroxylon  Coca), 
Croton,  Ricinus,  Strychnos,  Arabian  and  Libe- 
rian  Coffee,  Tea,  Coca,  Cuba  Bast,  Arnatto 
(Bixa  orellana),  the  "Upas-tree"  of  Java  and 
Borneo,  and  many  other  interesting  things.  In 
one  of  the  private  plant-stoves  I  saw  a  strong  and 
healthy  plant  ot  Mr.  Ellis's  "  Water  Yam,''  of  Mada- 
gascar(Ouvirandra  fenestralis),  and  a  healthy  specimen 
of  the  graceful  Asparagus  comoreusis  had  some  of 


its  feathery  branchlets  weighted  down  by  a  profusion 
of  dark  chocolate  or  blackish-brown  berries.  As 
planted  out  and  grown  vigorously,  this  species  is  very 
ornamental  with  its  glaucous-green  stems  aud  white 
bracts  or  spines. 

Before  leaving  the  garden  with  its  cool  fernery, 
rock  garden,  fine  trees,  and  charming  views,  I  was 
introduced  to  a  charming  young  lady-gardener  of  six, 
who  does  a  good  deal  of  the  machine-mowing  on 
the  lawns.  "Miss  Jeannie,"  the  garden  donkey, 
is  quite  an  important  personage,  and  a  great  pet  with 
the  children  to  whom  she  looks  for  a  share  of  their 
cakes,  biscuits,  or  sweets,  in  quite  a  sisterly  manner. 
As  I  saw  her  with  white  Japanese  Wind-flowers  in 
her  bridle,  she  looked  very  coquettish  and  attractive, 
and  it  was  no  detraction  from  her  good  looks  to  hear 
from  Mr.  McKimm  that  she  is  quite  as  useful  and 
willing  to  do  her  best  as  are  some  of  the  less 
attractive  members  of  her  family. 

I  could  say  much  more  of  the  Belfast  Botanical- 
Qarden-Park,  as  it  is  now  called,  but  I  could  not 
feel  more  keenly  than  I  do  as  to  its  great  and  far- 
reaching  importance  on  the  garden  taste  and  artistic 
training  of  the  young  and  old — "young  men  and 
maidens,  old  men  and  children  " — of  a  great  and 
thriving  city  ;  and  I  may  add  my  earnest  conviction, 
viz.,  that  if  garden-loving  people  visit  Belfast  without 
seeing  its  public  garden,  they  will  have  mibsed  much 
that  it  is  a  pleasure  and  a  privilege  to  see  and  admire. 
F.  IV.  Burbidgc. 


arket  Gardening. 


HEATING  FORCING  HOUSES. 
We  will  now  consider  the  heating  of  the  description 
of  forcing  houses  described  on  p.  20.  The  Melon  and 
Cucumber-houses  for  early  forcing  Bhould  be  pro- 
vided with  three  4-inch  hot-water-pipes  on  either  side, 
two  of  them  being  flows,  placed  one  above  the  other, 
running  alongside  and  close  up  to  the  piers  or 
division  walls,  and  one  return  close  to  the  pathway  ; 
the  flows  being  suspended  by  hooks  made  of  bar- 
iron  \  inch  by  1  inch,  and  screwed  on  to  the  wall- 
plates,  thereby  conferring  additional  stability  to 
the  whole  of  the  structure  thus  attached  to  the 
hot-water  pipes.  All  things  considered,  I  think  joints 
made  of  cement  are  the  best.  These  are  easily  and 
quickly  made.  White  yarn  is  cut  into  lengths 
sufficient  to  go  round  the  4-inch  pipe  three  times 
when  placed  in  the  socket.  Two  rounds  of  this  are 
driven  with  the  caulking  tools  into  position  round 
the  end  of  the  pipe  close  down  to  the  socket,  the 
two  ends  of  the  remaining  round  of  yarn  being 
brought  together  at  and  a  little  out  from  the  top  of 
the  socket,  so  as  to  form  an  aperture.  Several  joints 
having  been  operated  on  in  this  manner,  fill  a  half- 
pound  coffee-canister  with  Portland  cement,  made 
to  the  consistency  of  thick  paint,  and  empty 
the  contents  through  the  aperture  indicated  into 
the  joints  prepared  for  its  reception,  so  as 
to  completely  fill  the  vacuum  between  the  Becond 
and  third  round  of  yarn,  tapping  each  joint  with  the 
caulking-iron  as  the  work  proceeds  to  ascertain  that 
no  empty  space  remains  in  the  joint  being  made. 
After  the  cement  has  partly  Bet,  the  third  round  of 
yarn  should  be  driven  home,  and  the  several  joints 
faced  with  stiff  cement,  and  so  on  until  the  pipes  are 
all  fixed,  including,  of  course,  the  necessary  connec- 
tions and  valves.  If  the  ground  inside  the  several 
houses  gradually  rises  from  the  boiler  end  of  the 
house  all  the  better,  as  the  suspension  hooks  (which 
should  have  half-inch  of  the  top  of  each  bent  to  the 
augle  of  the  wall-plate  in  order  to  grip  the  latter), 
can  be  made  all  one  length,  the  pipes  following  a 
particular  course  of  bricks  a  little  distance  from  the 
floor-line  the  entire  length  of  each  house.  A  throttle- 
valve  should  be  put  in  each  of  the  flow-pipes  in 
every  house  to  regulate  the  circulation  of  heat. 
Diaphragm  valves  should  be  fixed  in  flow  and  return- 
pipes  of  any  house  or  houses  that  are  not  likely  to 
require  heat  during  mid-winter,  as,  for  instance, 
vineries  and  peacheries,  but  which  will  be  connected 
with  a  heating  apparatus  that  will  be  in  use  through- 
out the  year.  This  will  permit  of  the  water 
being  drawn  from  the  pipes  to  prevent  injury 
from  frost.  The  same  number  of  hotwater-pipes 
recommended  above  will  be  sufficient  for  warming  the 
larger  houses  provided  for  the  growing  of  Grapes  and 
Peaches,  and  they  should  also  be  fixed  and  suspended 
by  hooks.     Thus  supported  there  is  no  fear  of  the 


pipes  shifting  in  any  way,  as  is  sometimes  the  case 
when  supported  by  bricks.  A  three-quarter-iuch 
brass  draw-off-tap  should  be  screwed  into  one  of  the 
flow-pipes  in  each  house  at  the  warmest  end  ;  putting 
one  in  both  flow  and  return-pipes  (lowest  end)  iu 
houses  provided  with  diaphragm  valves  for  the  pur- 
pose of  emptying  the  pipes  when  necessary.  When 
making  stokeholes,  provision  (in  the  way  of  a  series 
of,  3-inch  earthern-pipes)  should  be  made,  if  possible, 
to  carry  away  any  water  that  might  at  any  time 
accumu'ate.  H.  W.  Ward,  Rayleigh. 
(To  be  continued.) 


American  Notes. 

SUSPENSION  OF  "GARDEN  AND  FOREST." 
It  is  a1,  once  a  public  calamity  and  a  pubic 
disgracs  that  Garden  and  Forest  should  have  been 
forced  to  leave  the  field.  We  still  have  some  good 
gardening  papers  left,  and  several  journals  of  a 
general  agricultural  character  which  devote  more  or 
less  space  to  horticultural  matters  ;  but  the  suspen- 
sion of  Garden  and  Forest  leaves  America  wholly 
without  any  publication  which  may  stand  for  the 
real  advancement  of  the  knowledge  of  horticulture 
without  any  horticultural  journal  of  sufficient 
editorial  dignity  to  attract  contributions  of  original 
research,  or  of  permanent  value.  The  horticulturist 
who  has  now  a  new  species  of  plant  which  he  wishes 
to  publish  must  send  his  MSS.  to  a  botanical  journal. 
If  he  has  a  well-studied  critic  of  some  pomological 
queet'on,  he  must  file  his  notes  and  wait.  And 
Garden  and  Forest  had  a  reputation  for  real  literary, 
excellence  which  commended  it  to  the  tastes  of 
educated  people  ;  and  it  was  always  felt  to  be 
authoritative,  so  as  to  be  safely  relied  on  by  scientist 
and  practical  horticulturi-t  alike.  But  with  all  this 
"there  are  not  enough  persons  interested  in  the 
things  to  which  Garden,  and  Forcd  was  devoted  to 
make  it  a  paying  venture."  That  is  what  gives  us 
such  a  disconcerting  view  of  ourselves.  We  thought 
we  were  getting  to  be  students  of  horticulture  in 
America.  It  is  hardly  likely,  however,  that  the 
verdict  of  the  publishers  will  be  accepted  for  long. 
It  is  more  probable  that  we  shall  soon  have,  some 
sort  of  a  cindidate  for  the  vacant  p'ace.  Meanwhile 
with  our  regrets  for  Garden  and  Forest,  we  mingle  the 
hope  that  there  will  not  be  too  many  competitors  for 
its  insufficient  elkitel:  bit  that  there  will  be  one 
worthy  successor. 

Japanese  Plums  again. 
Thero  is  hardly  a  subject  within  the  scap?  of 
horticulture  which  elicits  such  sure  and  general 
interest  in  this  country  as  anything  regarding  the 
Japanese  Plums.  Public  attention  does  not  seem  to 
be  abated  even  by  the  growing  certainty  that  these 
fruits  are  not  at  all  likely  to  supplant  the  European 
and  native  varieties.  Professor  Bailey  of  Cornell,  who 
has  given  these  fruits  special  study  since  their 
introduction,  has  just  published  his  third  report,  in 
which  he  siys,  he  is  still  convinced  that  the  Japanese 
Plums  have  come  to  stay.  The  nomenclature  of 
these  Plums  is  wonderfully  and  terribly  mixed,  in 
spite  of  their  recent  introduction,  and  Professor 
Bailey  has  spent  considerable  pains  in  its  simplifica- 
tion. While  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  secure 
anything  approaching  a  unanimous  consent  to 
Professor  Bailey's  somewhat  radical  treatment  of 
synonyms,  still  it  is  very  much  to  be  hoped  that  his 
publications  will  be  taken  as  the  standard  of  nomen- 
clature in  this  group  as  far  as  posssible,  for  they 
represent  by  far  the  best  study  yet  given  to  this 
subject,  and  even  an  imperfect  standard  is  better  than 
none  at  all.  When  the  various  Japanese  Plums  are 
introduced  in  Europe  by  way  of  America  it  would 
save  a  repetition  of  much  of  our  confusion  if  some 
definite  system  of  nomenclature  could  be  followed, 
and  Professor  Bailey's  will  naturally  receive  early 
attention.   F.  A.   IVaugh. 


FRUIT  OF  PASSIFLORA  EDULIS. 

For  many  years  I  grew  this  fruit  in  quantity  and  I 
am  rather  puzzled  with  the  editorial  remark  at  the 
close  of  Mr.  W.  Swan's  note,  viz  ,  that  P.  edulis  is 
deliciously  fragrant,  but  there  is  nothing  to  eat  in  it. 
Why,  I  have  sent  bushels  of  P.  edulis  [ofgardens.  Ed.] 
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to  the  dessert  -  table,  and  few  fruits  were  more 
greedily  devoured.  They  were  often  served  in  silver 
eg^-cups,  the  tops  cut  off,  and  the  rich  orange-coloure  i 
pulp  taken  out  of  the  r  purple  shells  with  the  help  of 
silver  spoons.  The  whole  fruit,  including  the  seeds, 
is  pleasant  oating,  and  as  the  rind  is  specially  thin, 
there  is  so  much  found  to  eat  that  few,  unless  gour- 
mands, care  to  eat  more  than  two  at  a  time.  The 
flavour  is  distinct,  refreshing,  and  with  a  d.ish  of 
acidity  somewhat  resembling  Oranges,  though  unlike 
any  other  fruit. 

As  to  fragrance,  I  assume  you  are  comparing  the 
fruits  not  the  flowers,  as  of  coivse  P.  alata,  quadran- 
gularis,  macrocarpa,  amabilis,  and  all  of  that  family, 


fruit,  of  which  you  give  such  a  good  illustration  in 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  for  December  25.  The  leaf 
given  as  alata,  however,  is  far  too  small  for  well- 
developed  foliage  in  a  plant-stove  of  this  true 
Qranadilla.  The  leaf  seems  hardly  bigger  than 
that  of  Paesiflora  edulis.  So  far  as  the  quality 
of  those  big  Passion-fruits  go,  I  was  never  able  to 
liud  much  difference,  if  any,  between  the  three  most 
popular  ones,  or  one  species  under  several  forms  or 
names,  viz.,  quadrangularis,  macrocarpa,  and  alata. 
Formerly  parts  of  glasshouses,  and  sometimes  entire 
houses,  were  devoted  to  the  culture  of  these  basket 
Passion-flowers,  for  dinner-tible  decorations  and  for 
the  fruit  f jr  dessert.     The  former,  if  put  on  at  the 


with  its  golden  pretty  fruit  depending  in  quantity 
from  roofs.  D.  T.  Fish,  12,  Fctks  Row,  Edinburgh. 
[The  fruits  of  quadrangularis  anl  its  allies  are  fleshy, 
like  a  Melon  ;  in  edulis  there  i3  something  to  suck, 
but  little  or  nothing  to  eat.  Ed.] 


The  Week's  Work. 

-»       — 
THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  J.  W.  McHathe,  Gardener,  Strathfieldsaye,  Hants. 

Seakate. — Where  it  is  proposed  to  cover  some  roots 
of  Seakale  with  pots  and  litter,  instead  of  lifting  and 
forcing  them,  it  may  now  be  economically  done,  the 


FlU.    20.— CASCADE   AND   I'OOL   IN    THE   KWK-l'EKNEKY,    BELFAST   BOTANICAL  GARDEN.      (SEE  1".    50.) 


arj  far  ahead  of  P.  odulis  in  the  fragrance  of  their 
magnificent  blossoms.  But  in  the  matter  of  the 
aromatic  fragrancy  of  their  pulp,  Passiflora  edulis 
i  I  again  aa  easy  firot.  In  fact,  after  many  years' 
experience  with  the  true  quadrangularis,  or  Qranadilla 
of  the  tropics,  I  still  consider  P.  edulis  as  the  only 
Passion-fruit  we  grow  in  Britain  really  worth  oating  ; 
and  also  that  those  who  know  how  to  eat  it  will 
lind  plenty  to  eat. 

As  you  justly  say,  P.  edulis  and  P.  quadraugularis 
should  be,  and  are  very  different.  Not  only  do  the 
plants,  flowers,  fruits  vary  so  widely  in  form,  colour, 
size,  but  edulis  thrives  best  in  a  cool  greenhouse. 
Quadrangularis  needs  Btove  temperature  to  develop 
freely     its    fine     blooms,     and     perfect    its     huge 


ast  moment,  will  go  through  the  dinner  with  more 
or  less  wide-open  eyes,  and  steep  the  room  in  fragrance, 
and  the  fruits  will  complete  the  tropical  cast  of  the 
dinner  ;  while  P.  edulis  will  generally  be  eaten  raw, 
or  be  in  urgent  demand  for  ices,  jellies,  and  preserves. 
As  mere  garniture  forthe  dessert  table,  the  common 
blue  Passion  fruit  (P.  cicrulea)  which  ripens  of  a 
rich  golden  or  soft  yellow  colour  about  the  shape  and 
size  of  a  bantam's  egg,  is  highly  ornamental,  but  as 
insipidus  beautiful.  P.  edulis  I  repeat  is ',the  only 
Passion  fruit  worth  eating  in  our  climate.  It  also 
deserves  its  specific  name,  as  it  fruits  profusely  under 
cool  greenhouse  treatment  without  the  trouble  of 
special  culture  or  the  artificial  setting  of  the  blooms. 
P.  coerulea  also  tjecqines  a  new  plant  for  ornament 


roots  starting  into  growth  more  readily  now  than 
earlier.  The  best  method  is  to  provide  proper  Seakale- 
pots,  with  moveable  covers  for  placing  over  the  crowns, 
and  failing  these,  large  flower-pots  may  be  used,  well- 
prepared  fermenting  tree-leaves  and  stable-litter  being 
placed  between  and  above  the  pots  as  to  produce  a 
temperature  of  55°  to  60°.  To  produce  the  plump 
and  delicate  heads  that  are  so  much  apprec'ated,  the 
blanching  must  bo  thoroughly  dime,  an  examination 
of  the  growing  heads  boiug  made  occasionally  after 
Ihe  lapse  of  three  or  four  weeks  in  order  to  ascertain 
their  condition.  When  the  shoot?  aro  6  inches  long, 
then  is  the  right  time  to  take  them,  in  doing  this 
taking  a  small  portion  of  the  woody  part  of  the  root- 
stock  ;  and  covering  up  snugly  as  before,  if  more 
shoots  ore  coming  up.  When  the  whole  of  the  heads 
on  o  bed  are  gathered,  lemove  the  litter,  and  cover 
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the  crowns  with  just  enough  of  it  as  will  protect  them 
from  sudden  exposure  to  cold. 

Horse-radish.  —  For  this  crop  choose  a  piece  of 
ground  in  the  open  away  from  trees,  trench  it  deeply, 
placing  a  heavy  dressing  of  decayed  manure  in  the 
bottom  of  the  trenches.  Select  young  straight  roots 
from  9  inches  to  1  foot  long,  oaoh  having  one  crown 
only  ;  plant  them  12  inches  apart  each  way.  It  is  a 
good  plan  to  plant  a  fresh  bed  every  year  in  a  now 
piece  of  laud.  In  this  way  good  handsome  roots  will 
be  obtained  with  but  little  expense  in  time  and 
labour. 

Spring  Cabbages. — Owing  to  the  continued  mild 
weather,  the  autumn-planted  Cabbages  are  in  a  very 
forward  state,  and  there  ia  danger  of  them  being 
injured  by  late  frosts.  If  weather  permits,  plant  out 
Borne  of  the  young  plants  remaining  in  the  seed  beds  ; 
also  examine  the  autumn  plantations,  cutting  any 
that  are  hearted. 

Early  Cauliflower  and  Cabbage. — Seed  of  early 
varieties  of  Snowball  Cauliflower,  and  Cabbage  may 
be  sown  on  a  gentle  hot-bed,  or  in  pans,  placed  in  a 
warm  greenhouse.  When  the  seedlings  are  up,  be 
sure  to  afford  them  air  in  sufficient  quantity,  and  as 
much  light  as  possible,  as  will  prevent  a  spindling 
growth.  If  left  long  in  the  seed-box,  pan,  or  bed, 
they  are  apt  to  damp-off,  therefore  prick  them  off  as 
soon  as  they  are  large  enough  to  be  easily  handled. 
Let  the  plants  be  well  hardened  before  planting 
them  out  at  the  end  of  March  or  in  April, 

Broad  Brans. — A  sowing  of  early  Mazagan  may 
now  be  made  in  deeply-dug  soil  that  has  been  well 
manured  for  some  previous  crop.  Broad  Beans  trans- 
plants with  good  rcBults,  and  some  seed  of  this 
variety  or  Early  Longpod  may  be  sown  in  boxes  and 
afforded  the  same  kind  of  treatment  as  that  needed 
by  early  Peas. 

Miscellaneous. — Proceed  rapidly  with  digging  ami 
trenching  ;  keep  up  the  supplies  of  salading  by 
sowing,  or  planting,  or  blanching,  as  in  the  case  of 
Endive  or  Chicory — a  little  at  a  time,  and  often. 


FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  G.  Norman,  Gardener,  Hatfield  House,  Herts. 
Peaches  and  Nectarines. — The  older  varieties  of  the 
Peach — Royal  George,  Grosse  Mignonne,  Noblesse, 
Bellegarde,  and  Barrington — and  Elruge  Nectarine,  if 
started  now  to  be  forced,  will  be  ripe  in  June  ; 
whereas  the  newer  ones,  as  Early  Alexander, 
Waterloo,  Amsden  June,  and  Hale's  Early,  Peaches 
Early  Rivers,  Lord  Napier,  and  Nectarines,  will  be 
a  month  before  those.  The  temperature  of  a  Feach- 
house  at  the  commencement  should  range  from  50° 
at  night,  to  55°  in  the  daytime,  with  fire  heat  alone, 
with  a  riBe  of  ten  degrees  at  the  sunshine.  In  severe 
frosty  weather  about  45"  at  night  will  be  preferable, 
the  use  of  much  artificial  heat  at  night  being  injuri- 
ous to  the  trees,  and  progress  can  always  be  made 
by  day  iu  sunny  weather.  Let  the  houses  be  closed 
soon  after  noon,  syringing  the  trees  once  or  twice  a 
day,  and  damping  borders  and  paths,  Ac. ,  more  or 
less  frequently  accordingly  as  the  weather  is  sunny 
or  the  reverse,  and  affording  ventilation  by  the  top 
s  ishes  or  ventilators  gradually.  At  the  time  of  start- 
ijg  examine  the  soil,  and  if  this  be  found  to  be  only 
moderately  moist,  afford  one  good  application  of 
water,  aud  do  not  afterwards  allow  the  soil  t8  get 
into  a  dry  state. 

Pigs.  —Trees,  the  forcing  of  which  is  commenced 
at  this  date,  have  a  long  season  before  them,  and 
which  is  necessary  if  the  best  results  are  to  be 
obtained  from  them,  as  it  allows  of  a  second  crop  of 
fruits  maturing.  Previously  to  starting  the  trees, 
wash  them  with  an  insecticide,  to  remove  scale,  and 
well  scrub  the  woodwork  and  hot-water  pipes,  and 
limewash  the  walls.  If  the  trees  are  in  a  fruitful 
condition,  and  the  border  is  filled  with  their  roots, 
it  will  suffice  to  clear  offtho  surface-soii  and  replace  it 
with  turfy  loam,  mixed  with  one-sixth  part  old  mortar- 
rubble,  one-twentieth  wood  ashes,  and  one-fiftieth  bone- 
meal.  If  the  soil  is  approaching  dryness  afford  a 
thorough  application  of  tepid  water.  A  suitable 
degree  of  warmth  at  first  is  50°  at  night,  65°  by  day, 
with  fire-Ueat  alone,  but  allowing  a  rise  of  10°  if  tho 
sun  should  shine.  When  the  wood-buds  begin  to 
push  visibly,  increase  these  temperatures  about  5°. 
Let  the  house  be  ventilated  in  the  morning  whenever 
theoutside  conditions  make  it  desirable  or  safe,  and 
cloBe  the  house  at  an  early  period  in  the  afternoon. 
Syringe  the  trees  at  the  commencement  once  only  on 
sunny  days,  and  at  other  times,  if  the  atmosphere  of 
the  house  should  be  dry,  let  only  the  floors  and  the 
border  be  damped.  Earlier-started  trees  having  begun 


to  make  growth  may  be  kept  at  55°  to  60°  at  night, 
65°  by  day  with  fire-heat,  aud  75°  by  sun-heat, 
allowing  a  rise  after  being  shut  early  of  6°.  Venti- 
lating must  be  cautiously  done,  in  order  that  cold 
sir  be  not  admitted  in  a  draughty  fashion,  but 
increasing  the  amount  a  little  at  a  time  at  the  top  of 
the  house  as  the  temperature  rises  by  sun-heat,  bear- 
ing in  mind  to  close  the  house  early.  In  mild 
weather  a  trifling  amount  of  ventilation  may  be  given 
at  dusk,  to  remain  through  the  night,  except  during 
snowstorms  or  in  very  severe  weather.  Let  the 
syringing  be  done  early  in  the  afternoon,  in  order 
that  moisture  may  dry  up  before  night,  aud  always 
ply  the  water  on  the  lower  sides  of  the  leaves. 
Disbud  and  removo  superfluous  shoots;  and  before 
any  of  the  young  shoots  reach  the  glass,  let  them  bo 
tied  to  the  trellis. 

Early  Fruiting  Figs  which  may  be  growing  iu  pots 
plunged  in  mild  bottom-heat,  unless  this  is  afforded 
by  hot  water,  will  require  fresh  material  added 
occasionally,  in  order  to  maintain  a  bottom-heat  of 
about  75°. 

Peaches. — The  trees  for  furnishing  late  fruit  should 
be  kept  very  cool,  short  of  allowing  tho  water  in  the 
hot-water  pipes  to  freeze.  The  pruning,  dressnig, 
and  securing  of  the  trees  to  the  trellis  should  be 
carried  out  forthwith  ;  and  any  that  show  signs  of 
weakness  should  be  top-dressed,  after  taking  away 
the  soil  down  to  tho  roots.  •  The  same  kind  of  soil  as 
that  recommended  in  a  previous  Calendar  for  Vine- 
borders  is  very  suitable,  with  the  addition  of  a  (i-inch 
potful  of  bone-meal  instead  of  a  5-inch  one. 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

By  H.  Walters,  Gardener,  Eastwell  Park,  Asbiord. 

Annuals  Suitable  for  Bedding. — Of  these  plants  I 
will  mention  a  few,  giving  methods  of  raising  aud 
treatment  in  general.  The  Tom  Thumb  varieties  of 
Antirrhinum  may  be  obtained  from  the  seedsman  in 
three  distinct  colours — white,  yellow,  and  red  or 
crimson,  the  height  of  the  plants  being  between 
G  inches  and  a  foot  ;  and  for  forming  the  edgings  to 
large  flower  or  ehrub-beds,  or  filling  smaller  ones,  these 
Antirrhinums  can  scarcely  be  surpassed.  The  seed  may 
be  sown  this  month  or  next  in  slight  heat,  and  the 
plants  pricked  out  in  boxes  at  about  4  inches  apart  when 
large  enough  to  handle,  using  a  small  quantity  of  half- 
rotted  manure  at  the  bottom  of  the  boxes,  into  which 
tho  roots  will  penetrate,  and  keep  the  soil  from  falling 
away  from  the  plant  when  planting  them.  The  plants 
can  be  planted  with  safety  in  the  early  part  of  May, 
providing  they  have  previously  bardened-off.  The 
best  of  the  white  Antirrhinims  is  Queen  of  the 
North,  the  flowers  being  large  and  pure  white  ;  the 
plauts  grow  from  12  inches  to  18  inches  high,  and 
the  flower  spikes  stand  erect  above  the  foliage  ; 
for  filling  large  beds,  and  as  a  pure  white-flowered 
variety,  it  has  no  equal.  Calendula  officinalis,  in  its 
several  varieties,  is  another  fine  annual  for  bedding- 
out,  flowering  continuously  all  the  season.  The 
finest  varieties  of  this  plant  are  Orange  King  and 
Lemon  Queen  :  the  names  indicate  the  colours.  The 
flowers  are  large  and  well  formed,  and  the  plants 
grow  1  foot  high.  The  same  kind  of  treatment  in 
raising  the  seedlingB  is  required  for  this  as  for  the 
Antirrhinums,  excepting  that  they  may  be  pricked- 
out  iuto  a  frame,  aud  planted  out  a  little  earlier  in 
the  season  ;  they  are  excellent  subjects  for  planting 
iu  dry  or  poor  soil.  Annual  Chrysanthemums  are 
very  useful  plauts  for  filling  large  beds.  The  varie- 
ties vary  iu  height  from  18  inches  to  2  feet,  and  tho 
oolours   of   some    of   the    species  are    very   pretty. 

C.  carinatum  has  a  white-aud-yellow  band,  with  a 
brownish  centre;  C.  carinatum  Purple  Crown  is  a 
dwarf-growing  variety,  growing  8  inches  in  height, 
and  the  flowers  are  a  mixture  of  purple  and  scarlet, 
and  that  of  the  foliage  a  bright  yellow.  The  seed 
should  be  sown  in  February  or  March,  broadcasting 
it  thinly  in  a  frame,  or  in  boxes,  and  planting  out  in 
May.     Dianthus  Heddewigi,    tho  Japan   Pink,   and 

D.  chinensis,  the  Indian  Pink,  are  plants  whose 
beautiful  colours  of  various  shades  lend  themselves 
to  bedding  purposes  with  good  effect.  The  plants 
vary  in  height  from  6  inches  to  1  foot.  If  seed  be 
Bown  in  February  or  March,  and  the  seedlings 
pricked-out  as  advised  for  Antirrhinums,  the  plants 
will  be  ready  for  the  beds  in  May.  This  plant 
succeeds  better  if  treated  as  an  annual  than  as  a  half 
hardy  bieunial.  Godetia*  have  been  greatly  im- 
proved iu  recent  years,  and  for  filling  beds  in  flower- 
gardens  they  are  very  fine.  The  varieties  vary  in 
height  from  6  inches  to  18  inches.  The  dwarf 
variety  of  Lady  Albemarle,  with  its  bright  crimson 
flowers,   is  well  adapted  for  the  edging  of  beds  con- 


taining white-flowering  plants  ;  Duchess  of  Albany 
is  puro  white,  and  is  also  very  useful  ;  Gloriosa 
has  very  dark-red  flowers  ;  aud  Bridesmaid,  white 
ones,  which  are  striped  with  rose  ;  all  of  which 
are  very  effective  plants.  They  are  of  bushy  habit, 
and  this  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  planting  them. 
Nemesia  Btrumosa  :  this,  as  a  bedding  annual,  was 
to  have  had  a  great  future.  There  are  many  varie- 
ties, but  the  most  effective  is  a  rich  orange,  and  the 
beauty  of  a  bed  of  this  one  is  not  easily  forgotten, 
possessing,  as  it  does,  a  colour  that  is  peculiarly  its 
own.  The  end  of  January  is  the  time  to  sow  seeds 
of  Nemesias  in  heat.  The  seedlings  should  be  potted 
off  iuto  small  60's,  as  tho  plants  require  a  gradually 
hardening-off  before  plautiug  them  at  the  bedding-out 
season.  Phlox  Drummondi  is  a  well-known  annual, 
but  not  so  extensively  used  as  a  bedder  as  tho  rich- 
ness and  variety  of  its  flowers  would  warrant.  It  is 
rather  long  in  coming  into  flower,  but  after  it  does  so, 
it  continues  with  great  profusion  the  whole  of  the 
autumn.  The  chief  secret  in  managing  Phlox  Drum- 
mondi is  not  to  let  the  plants  get  any  check  to 
growth  before  planting-out  time,  for  should  the 
growths  get  woody  in  the  least  degree,  growth  is 
slow,  and  the  flowers  few.  Marigold  Legion  of 
Honour,  for  ribbon-borders,  small  beds,  and  as  an 
edging-plant,  has  no  equal  among  annuals.  It 
grows  9  inches  in  height,  and  has  flowers  of  a  bright 
yellow  tint,  with  a  brown  blotch  on  the  florets.  It 
is  a  variety  always  coming  true  f  romseed,  and  the  plants 
maintain  an  uniform  size.  No  other  annual  flowers 
moro  freely,  or  suffers  less  from  drought.  Sow 
the  seedB  in  February  or  March  in  mild  heat,  prick 
out  the  seedlings  in  a  cold-frame,  or  into  boxes,  and 
it  will  be  ready  for  bedding-out  at  the  usual  season. 

General  Work. — Take  up  aud  relay  turf  on  uneven 
lawns  and  much  worn  and  reduced  verges  ;  re-gravel 
and  turn  walks  that  are  much  worn  or  very  dirty, 
and  all  grass  edges  and  verges.  In  mild  weather 
box-edgings  may  bo  relaid.  Keep  the  brooms  in 
frequent  use;  and  during  wet  weather  get  all  the 
necessary  quantity  of  pegs,  labels,  Dahlia  and  Holly- 
hock-stakes prepared.  Newly-planted  trees  and 
shrubs  should  be  examined,  and  if  they  have  become 
loosened  by  wind  make  the  ground  firm  about  the 
stem,  affording  stakes  where  required.  Keep  all  beds 
and  borders  clear  of  weeds  by  hand-weeding,  and 
where  it  is  the  practice  to  employ  shoots  of  ever- 
greess  in  the  flower-beds,  remove  the  worst  looking, 
filling  the  gaps  thus  made  with  fresh  ones. 


PLANTS    UNDER    GLASS. 
By  W.  Mrssestoeb,  Gardener,  Woolverstono  Park,  Ipswich. 
Gloxinias. — A  few  tubers  may  now  bo  placed  in  a 
box  or  pan,  in  a  mixture  of  leaf-mould  and  Band,  and 
placed  in  a  warm  house  to  start. 

Caladiums  may  be  similarly  treated  to  the 
Gloxinias,  or  they  may  be  pot'  ed  in  small  pots  in  a 
compost  consisting  of  loam  two-thirds,  leaf-mould 
one  third,  and  plenty  of  sand,  plunging  the  pots  in  a 
slight  bottom-heat,  and  afford  water  sparingly. 

Anthuriuvi  Scherzerianum. — Plants  that  have  been 
removed  for  some  weeks  from  the  stove  may  again 
be  introduced  iuto  the  Btove ;  they  delight  in  plenty 
of  heat  and  moisture,  and  in  being  syringed  three  or 
four  times  a  day  if  plenty  of  heat  is  at  command.  If 
a  large  number  are  grown  they  can  be  flowered  iu 
succession. 

Small  Edging  Plants,  and  Subjects  for  Mouse  Deco- 
ration.— If  it  be  desired  to  increase  such  plants  as 
Panicum  variegatum  and  Tradoscantia  zebrina.  and 
young  plants  are  better  as  edging  than  old  oneB, 
cuttings  may  be  put  thickly  in  54's  and  large  60-pots, 
using  a  compost  of  two  thirds  loam  and  one-third  leaf- 
mould,  with  sufficient  sand  as  will  keep  the  whole  of 
the  soil  porous  and  swoet,  and  the  drainage  sound, 
the  plants  requiring  a  good  doal  of  water  when  in  full 
growth.  Let  the  cuttings  be  placed  in  a  close,  moist 
heat,  and  shaded  from  the  sun.  Selaginella  denticu- 
lata  cuttings,  or  rooted  bits  of  this  plant,  should  now 
be  inserted  in  the  same  sized  pots  and  soil  as  advised 
for  Panicum.  If  tho  Selaginella  be  used  to  cover  the 
pots  and  bare  parts  of  the  steins  of  plants  employed 
in  the  dwelling,  or  as  table  decoration,  shallow  pans 
are  well  adapted  for  rooting  it  in,  or  a  foot  wide 
border  of  it  may  be  planted  at  the  back  of  a  vinery. 
It  will  grow  iu  any  moderately  warm  house,  placing 
the  pots  in  a  coal-ash  bottom,  and  shading  them 
from  bright  sun.  When  struck,  remove  the  pans,  &c, 
to  a  cool-house  or  pit.  Pilea  musco-a  and  P.  m.  nana 
may  now  be  propagated  by  inserting  three  cuttings 
round  the  side  of  a  large  60's  pot,  using  a  smaller 
size  pot  for  Pilea  m.  nana ;  they  soon  strike  if  placed 
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in  heat,  and  Bhould  then  be  removed  to  the  green- 
house. 

Maranlas. — Those  plants  which  have  been  afforded 
a  poriod  of  rest,  and  are  in  need  of  repotting,  should 
receive  immediate  attention.  If  a  pit  or  frame  with 
a  good  bottom-heat  is  at  command,  pluuge  the  plants 
half  or  fully,  end  they  will  start  freely  into  growth. 
Strong,  robust-growing  species  and  varieties  do  well 
in  a  fibrous  loam,  one-seventh  of  mauure,  and  a  liberal 
addition  of  sharp  sand  and  charcoal.  Some  varieties 
do  best  if  a  certain  proportion  of  lumpy  peat  be 
mixed  with  the  compost.  If  the  plants  do  not 
require  larger  pots,  reduce  the  ball  considerably. 

The  Forcing-house.  —  Batches  of  Lilacs.  Deutzia 
gracilis,  Azalea  mollis,  Kalmia  latifolia,  Staphylea 
colchica,  and  Rhododendron  hybridum  should  be 
brought  from  the  cold  pits  iuto  the  forcing-house, 
washiDg  the  pots,  and  resurfacing  where  needful. 

Miscellaneous. — Petunia  cuttings  may  now  be  put 
in  ;  plants  of  Acalypha  which  have  become  leggy 
may  be  cut  back,  and  the  tops  employed  as  cuttings, 
inserting  these  in  small  pots,  and  plunging  in 
moderate  bottom-heat.  Dieffenbachias  which  have 
lost  their  bottom  leaves  may  be  cut  down ,  and  the 
tops  inserted  as  cuttings,  the  stems  being  cut 
into  short  lengths,  aud  placed  in  pans  filled  with  a 
light  compost,  or  laid  in  cocoa-nut  fibre  in  a  propa- 
gating-box,  aud  afforded  a  close  moist  heat.  Plants 
of  Libonia  floribuuda  now  coming  into  flower  may  be 
transferred  from  the  stove  to  a  warm  greenhouse. 
Lacheualia  blooms  will  require  to  be  secured  to  neat 
sticks  in  good  time,  aud  the  plants  liberally  manured 
n  order  to  ensure  good  flower-spikes. 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  W.  H.  White,  Orohid  Grower,  Burford,  Dorking. 
jErides,  <fee, — The  present  is  a  suitable  season  for 
the  examination  of  -Erides  and  other  purely  epiphytal 
species.  These  plants  are  very  liable  to  be  infested  by 
scale  on  the  upper  and  lower  surfaces  of  the  leaves,  and 
low  down  in  the  growths.  If  much  infested,  freeing 
them  of  scale  requires  great  care,  so  as  to  do  it  with- 
out injuring  the  leaves.  .Brides  Fieldingii,  A.  Lar- 
peutaj,  A.  Houlletianum,  A.  suavissimum,  A.  crispum, 
A.  expansum  Leome,  A.  affine,  A.  virens,  A.  Lobbii, 
A.  odoratum,  A.  Savageanum,  A.  Lawrences?,  aud  A. 
Sanderianum,  grow  best  in  the  East  Indian-house, 
and  these  species  should  be  taken  first  in  hand,  the 
increasiug  light  and  warmth  causing  them  to  start 
early  iuto  growth,  at  which  time  no  disturbance  of  the 
roots  may  take  place.  After  cleaning  the  plants  of 
insects,  those  that  are  unsightly  from  loss  of  leaves, 
or  which  have  not  enough  root-space,  should  bo 
repotted.  Those  growing  in  pots  that  are  sufficiently 
large,  if  the  plants  aro  healthy,  will  have  many  roots 
adhering  to  the  sides  of  the  pot,  which  are  difficult  to 
dislodge  without  mutilation,  and  such  plants  should 
be  laid  on  their  sides,  and  have  all  the  old  material 
picked  out,  dead  roots  removed,  and  the  whole  mass 
washed  out  with  the  syringe  and  tepid  water.  After 
doing  this,  replace  the  drainage,  and  fill  up  amongst  the 
roots  with  freshly-picked  sphagnum  moss,  squeezing 
it  moderately  firm.  When  it  is  necessary  to  repot  a 
plant,  it  should  be  removed  from  the  pot  with  but 
little  disturbance  to  the  roots.  Tall  specimens  when 
repotted  should  be  secured  to  strong  neat  stakes,  and 
thus  hindered  from  swaying  about,  that  might  cause 
loss  of  leaves.  Air  roots  when  long  enough  should 
be  pegged  down  to  the  moss,  which  they  will  in  time 
root  into.  Let  repotted  plants  be  stood  in  a  group 
at  the  warmer  end  of  the  house,  and  protected  from 
strong  sunshine  independently  of  the  other  occupants. 
Damp  well  between  the  pots  twice  or  thrice  daily  for 
the  space  of  a  few  weeks,  but  afford  no  more  water 
at  the  root  than  will  enable  the  sphagnum  to  grow. 
Flower-spikes  appearing  on  the  plants  that  have  been 
disturbed,  or  are  in  a  weakly  condition,  should  be 
pinched  out  as  soon  as  observed. 

Gcelia  bella,  C.  macrostachya,  and  V.  Baucriana, 
now  starting  into  growth,  may  be  repotted  should  it 
be  required.  In  repotting,  half  fill  the  pots  with 
clean  crocks,  and  employ  as  the  rooting  material 
peat  and  sphagnum  moss  in  equal  proportions,  and 
a  moderate  quantity  of  crocks.  The  plants  require  a 
very  light  place  in  the  East  Indian-house,  and  water 
to  be  liberally  afforded  till  the  pseudo-bulbs  attain 
their  full  size. 

Dendrobium  Dearei.  now  growing  freely  here,  is 
often  found  difficult  of  cultivation  ;  and  after  repeated 
experiments,  I  have  found  that  it  will  thrive  when 
suspended  near  the  roof  on  the  north  side  of  the 
warmest  house,  where  there  is  plenty  of  subdued 
light.     Although    growth    has    begun,    the    plants 


will  not  be  heavily  watered  before  new  roots 
emerge  from  the  young  growths.  The  younger 
leaves  being  liable  to  attack  from  red  spider,  should 
be  often  cleansed  with  a  bit  of  sponge,  and  warm  soft 
soapsuds. 

Galeandra  Deconiana,  a  plant  of  which  is  now  in 
bloom  here,  is  also  a  troublesome  species  under  culti- 
vation. It  thrives  treated  as  advised  for  Dendrobium 
Dearei. 

Tkri.rpcnnum  Bcrkelcyi. — A  pretty  plant  when  in 
flower,  but  care  must  be  taken  not  to  afford  much 
water  to  the  plant,  or  the  flower-spikes  now  appear- 
ing may  decay.  It  succeeds  at  Burford  low  down  on 
a  stage  in  a  very  Bhady  part  of  the  East  Indian-house. 

Odontoqlossum-house. — Plants  of  Oncidium  super- 
bieus  and  0.  uudulatum  are  now  showing  their  flower 
spikes  ;  and  owing  to  the  rambling  habit  of  these 
spikes,  which  often  grow  to  8  or  10  feet  in  length, 
some  amount  of  training  is  a  necessity,  and  in  doing 
this  the  tips  of  the  spikes  should  be  kept  well  up  to 
the  roof.  The  plants  need  an  abundance  of  water 
until  the  flowers  open. 


to   treos   in   the   open   by   bringing    the    two    ends 
together  over  a  branch  that  can  be  easily  reached, 


THE    HAEDY    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

Bv  W.  H.  Divers,  Gardenor,  Belvuir  Castle,  Grantham. 

Apricots. — It  will  be  necessary  to  prune  these  now, 
as  owiug  to  the  mild  weather  this  season,  the  trees 
will  probably  flower  earlier  than  usual.  Prune  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  growths  will  be  kept  as  close 
to  the  wall  as  possible,  and  thus  be  the  better  pro- 
tected. Owing  to  its  stiff,  short-jointed  habit  of 
growth,  the  Apricot  does  not  form  such  regularly 
shaped  trees  as  Peaches,  but  the  branches  should  be 
kept  as  straight  as  possible.  Train  in  young  growths 
wherever  there  is  room  for  the  trees  to  extend,  and 
between  the  older  branches,  shortening  also  all  the 
spurs  that  project  i  inches  or  more  from  the  wall, 
and  if  any  spurs  have  no  buds  at  the  base,  remove 
them  entirely.  Unless  very  carefully  pruned,  spurs 
upon  old  trees  are  very  apt  to  get  into  such  condition, 
and  when  this  is  the  case,  renovatiou  must  extend 
over  four  or  five  seasons,  by  removing  a  few  of  the 
longest  spurs  each  year.  Be  very  careful  that  no  old 
nails  press  the  branches  too  closely,  as  gumming  and 
canker  are  easily  provoked  in  this  tree.  Old  walls 
that  have  become  dilapidated  through  frequent  nail- 
ing should  be  repaired,  in  order  to  prevent  damage 
by  woodlice  and  earwigs,  both  of  which  are  especially 
fond  of  this  fruit,  aud  would  harbour  in  the  crevices. 

Protecting  Material  must  be  in  readiness,  but  do 
not  put  it  over  the  trees  until  the  flowers  show 
colour.  Glass  copings  fitted  on  iron  brackets  are  the 
best,  or  deal-boards  may  be  used  ;  either  Bhould  be 
so  arranged  that  they  may  be  easily  removed  wheu 
not  required.  From  [the  front  edge  of  the  coping 
double  fish  or  other  netting  should  be  hung  to  within 
1.}  foot  of  the  ground,  and  may  be  tied  to  Bean- 
sticks  placed  in  a  sloping  direction  against  the  wall 
at  distances  of  16  feet  apart,  with  the  lower  end  made 
firm  in  the  ground.  If  Frigi-domo  or  similar  mate- 
rial is  used,  it  will  be  necessary  to  remove  it  on  fine 
days,  which  will  be  best  accomplished  by  having 
rings  fitted  to  the  blind  at  top  and  bottom  to  work  on 
wires,  one  to  be  fixed  on  the  edge  of  the  coping,  and 
another  on  short  posts  at  the  bottom,  1£  foot  from 
the  ground,  and  1  feet  from  the  wall.  The  blinds 
may  thus  be  moved  backwards  and  forwards  hori- 
zontally, and  must  be  moved  to  a  fresh  position  each 
time  ;  branches  of  Spruce  Fir  and  Yew  also  make  a 
good  protection  against  frost,  if  fixed  to  the  wall  at 
intervals,  but  are  not  so  readily  removed  as  nets,  and 
are  apt  to  exclude  air  and  the  bees. 

Scions  for  grafting  must  be  removed  from  the  trees 
before  growth  commences.  Select  firm,  well-ripened 
shoots  of  moderate  strength,  attach  a  label  to  each 
variety,  and  heel  them  in  firmly  close  to  a  north  wall 
or  a  similar  moist  place,  where  no  sunshine  can  reach 
them.  If  dry  weather  occurs,  give  them  enough 
water  to  keep  them  fresh. 

Labels. — All  newly-planted  trees  should  be  pro- 
vided with  permanent  labels  as  soon  as  planted. 
Metal  labels  having  the  names  in  raised  letters  may 
be  easily  obtained,  and  should  be  nailed  to  the  wall 
about  1  foot  from  the  centre  of  the  tree ;  or  in  the 
case  of  pyramid  aud  bush  trees,  may  be  secured  to 
one  of  the  main  branches  with  copper  wire.  Metal 
labels  may  also  be  made  at  home  during  bad  weather, 
if  a  set  of  }-inch  type  be  obtained — each  letter 
should  be  fitted  on  the  end  of  a  punch  for  impression 
by  means  of  a  hammer ;  a  set  of  numbers  should  also 
be  got  to  record  the  year  of  planting.  Use  sheet- 
lead  ^-inch  thick,  cut  into  strips  5  iaches  by  2  inches, 
and  print  the  names  on  these.     They  can  be  secured 


THE    APIARY. 

By  Expert. 
Surplus  Combs  and  Frames. — To  work  successfully 
by  the  "  extracting  "  method,  a  good  supply  of  sur- 
plus combs  or  frames  will  be  required,  aud  there  is 
no  reason  why  these  should  not  be  of  the  most 
convenient  size  for  tiering  up  with,  aud  kept  solely 
for  that  special  purpose.  Nor  do  wo  see  how  there 
can  be  any  great  objection  to  their  use  for  that  pur- 
pose, even  by  those  who  consider  the  standard  frame 
the  most  suitable  for  the  brood  nest.  My  point  is 
this  : — Judging  from  the  sigus  of  the  times,  it  may  be 
assumed  that  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  our  surplus 
honey  will  in  the  future  be  got  by  tiering  or  "storify- 
ing,  and  we  are  quite  Bure  that  any  bee-keeper  (who 
knew  what  ho  was  about)  having  his  choice  between 
a  box  of  combs  5^  inches  deep,  or  a  similar  one  in 
which  they  were  8^  inches  deep,  would  unhesitatingly 
choose  the  former  for  tiering  up  with.  Having  used 
these  shallow  frames  many  years  for  storing  surplus 
honey  intended  for  "  slinging,"  I  greatly  prefer  them 
to  deeperjones.  The  combs  are  not  so  easily  fractured 
in  the  extractor,  they  are  more  quickly  sealed  over 
by  the  bees,  and  more  readily  uncapped.  I  get  my 
frames  more  solidly  filled  with  honey,  and  by  the 
judicious  use  of  foundation  we  get  at  least  80  per 
cent,  of  them  worked  with  comb  down  to  and  all 
along  the  bottom  bar.  Other  obvious  advantages 
will  suggest  themselves  to  the  bee-keeper  without 
my  specifying  them  iu  the  detail.  If  standard  frames 
be  purchased  in  the  flat,  they  are  readily  reduced  to 
our  ideal  of  a  tiering  frame  by  sawing  off  3  inches  of 
the  side  bars  before  nailing  up. 

Excluders. — Another  point  I  would  emphasise,  aud 
that  is  the  imperative  need  for  the  use  of  excluders 
made  of  zinc  when  tiering.  Many  object  to  this 
because  it  hinders  a  free  passage  to  and  fro  on  the 
part  of  the  bees,  but  after  testing  hives  side  by  side, 
with  or  without  zinc,  I  find  the  differeuce  in  the 
amount  of  honey  gathered  to  be  infinitesimal.  Now 
if  the  expenditure  of  time  and  labour  is  to  be 
minimised,  we  must  keep  our  surplus  boxes  free  from 
brood — we  do  not  want  to  be  "always  anxious"  as  to 
whether  the  queen  has  got  into  them  or  not — aud  as 
to  queens  pushing  their  way  through  the  zinc,  the 
chances  according  to  my  own  experience  are  so  much 
against  it,  that  I  never  give  a  thought  to  such  a  con- 
tingency. At  all  event*  I  can  safely  say  that  not  5 
per  cent,  of  ordinary  normal  queens  will  deposit 
brood  in  surplus  boxes  if  zinc  be  used. 

Extracted  Honey.  — It  is  certain  that  extracted 
honey  iu  bulk  is  a  more  valuable  commercial  com- 
modity to  have  left  on  hand,  than  that  which  is 
stored  in  the  comb  ;  indeed,  I  may  say  the  latter  is 
almost  unsaleable— after  it  has  crystallised  or  become 
solid — unless  it  be  melted  down  and  the  wax 
extracted  from  it.  Those  who  have  a  quantity  of 
each  kind  by  them,  will  readily  realize  the  difference. 
The  bee-keeper  cau  keep  his  extracted  honey  till 
prices  improve,  it  may  be  in  good  demand  before  the 
present  year  is  out,  at  a  much  higher  figure  than  it 
would  fetch  if  sold  now,  and  it  will  take  no  harm  by 
keeping,  provided  it  was  fully  ripe  when  extracted. 
One  of  the  advantages  of  tiering  with  shallow  frames, 
is  their  suitability  for  regulating  the  amount  of 
storage  room  as  the  honey  income  fluctuates.  It  is 
an  exceptionally  poor  season  in  which  one  box  of 
fully-sealed  combs  cannot  be  secured,  and  if,  after 
adding  a  second  box  under  the  first,  the  income 
suddenly  fails,  leaving  the  latter  only  partly  filled, 
the  contents  may  be  extracted  or  left  for  the  bees' 
consumption,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  bee-keeper,  while 
the  first  box  is  found  to  be  in  prime  condition.  Since 
it  is  of  importance  to  economise  time  and  labour  in 
every  direction  to  enable  us  to  produce  honey  cheaply, 
I  do  not  advocate  the  constant  or  even  frequent  use  of 
the  extractor  in  the  height  of  the  working  season. 
It  is  hard  work  and  a  July  temperature,  coupled  with 
the  excitement  inseparable  from  it,  makes  it  hot 
work,  while  the  evils  resulting  from  a  rough-and- 
tumble  method  of  doing  it  may  be  better  imagined 
than  described.  Besides,if  surplus  honey  is  safe  (that 
is,  if  it  is  sealed  over)  it  is  far  best  left  iu  that  fiuest 
of  all  places  for  ripening  it,  i.e.,  the  top  of  the  hive 
where  it  has  been  gathered.  As  the  season  closes 
these  boxes  full  oi  ripe  honey  can  be  taken  indoors, 
to  be  extracted  en  bloc,  or  as  required.  I  used  to 
think  that  honey  would  not  pay  the  producer  if  it 
was  sold  for  less  than  Is.  per  lb.  ;  aud  the  only  way 
to  make  it  remunerative  at  present  prices  is  to  reduce 
in  every  possible  direction  the  labour  and  cost  of 
securing  it. 
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EDITORIAL    NOTICES. 


Illustrations.—  The  Editor  will  thankfully  receive  and  select 
photographs  or  drawings,  suitable  for  reproduction,  of 
gardens,  or  of  remarkable  plants,  flowers,  trees,  dtc, ;  but 
he  cannot  be  responsible  for  loss  or  injury. 

Newspapers. — Correspondents  sending  newspapers  should  be 
careful  to  mark  the  paragraphs  they  wish  the  Editor  to  see. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


and  it  is  proposed  to  fill  the  vacancies  so  caused 
by  the  election,  if  the  Fellows  see  fit,  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  Sir  Frederick  Wioan, 
Bart.,  J.  Gurney  Fowler,  and  James 
Hudson,  V.M.H. 


MONDAY, 


TUESDAY, 


SATURDAY,         Jan22  (Royal    Botanic  Society:    General 
(      Meeting. 

WEDNESDAY,    Jan.  26^  An'",ml  Mo,<lHnS0/  RofU  Scottish 
(      Arboricuitural  Society. 

SALES. 

t  .  «   o  t  i  Border    Plants,     Bulbs,    <fec. ,    at 

JAN.   tLi -.         c.  ,   n 

I     Stevens  Rooms. 
i  Azaleas,  Roses,  Greenhouse  Forns, 
Jan.  2o-j      American  plai.t',  &c,   at  Pro- 
\      tberoe  &l  Morris'  Rooms. 

Lilies,        Continental 
Tuberoses,  Gladioli,  <fcc., 
.  ...theroe  &  Morris'  Rooms. 
1  Rose  and  Fruit  Trees,  Shrubs,  &c, 
V    at  Stevens'  Rooms, 
'Hardy    Perennials,    Fruit    Trees, 
Azalias,  Hardy  Climbing  Plants, 
tfcc,    at    Prothc  oc    A'     Mollis' 
Jan.  27  {      Rooms. 

Border     Plants,     Shrubs,     Roses, 
Climbers,      &c,      at     Stovens' 
Boom?. 
(  Imported  and  Established  Orchids, 
\      at  Protheroe  &  Morris'  Rooms. 


WEDNESDAY,  Jan. 


THURSDAY, 


/ Japanese 
Hants,  ' 
6-      at  Proth 


FRIDAV, 


Average  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  week,  deduced  from 
Observations  of  Forty-three  years,  at  Chiswick.— 38'5°. 
Actual  Temperatures:— 

London.— January  1<>(6  p.m.):  Max.,  54°;  Min.,  49'. 
Provinces.  —Jama iry   In  (0  p.m.):    Max.,   54",   west, 
south,  and  east  of  England  ;   Min.,  42°,  north-west 
Scotland. 
Weather  mild,  dull,  and  foggy. 


Two     documents     recently     re- 

Rturai  Sode'ty.1'  ceived  show  that  the  Society  is 
in  a  very  nourishing  and  active 
condition.  The  first  is  the  Report  of  the 
Council  to  be  presented  to  the  annual  meeting 
on  February  8,  of  which  wo  reprint  the  sub- 
stance in  another  column.  To  it  is  attached 
the  balance-sheet,  which  is  satisfactory,  and 
the  list  of  Fellows  and  affiliated  societies.  The 
second  document  contains  the  arrangements  for 
the  year  1898,  comprising  tho  details  relating  to 
the  meetings,  shows,  and  publications,  an  account 
of  the  garden  at  Chiswick,  and  of  the  trials  to  be 
therein  conducted  during  the  present  year,  the 
regulations  for  the  examinations,  and  a  state- 
ment of  the  privileges  now  accorded  to  Fellows 
in  tho  way  of  chemicil  analyses  of  soils,  manure, 
water,  &c.  The  Council  in  this  new  depar- 
tuie  have  secured  the  services  of  Dr.  J.  A. 
Voelcicek,  22,  Tudor  Street,  New  Bridge 
Street,  E.C.,  as  Consulting  Chemist.  The  rules 
for  the  use  of  tho  Library  are  given  in  detail, 
and  much  has  baen  done  to  improve  the  collec- 
tion, and  render  it  more  accessible  to  Fellows 
and  others.  The  names  of  the  members  of  tho 
seveial  committees  are  added,  and  a  statement 
given  of  the  regulations  affecting  each  com- 
mittee. Among  the  new  arrangements,  we  notice 
the  offer  of  a  Silver  Cup  by  Mr.  N.  N.  Sher- 
wood, tho  Master  of  the  Worshipful  Company 
of  Gardeners.  This  Cup,  of  the  value  of 
10  guineas,  is  to  bj  awarded  to  the  exhibitor 
"  who  shall  obtain  th>  highest  total  number  of 
marks  at  tho  mooting*  in  June,  July,  August, 
ard  September  0"  for  collections  illustrating 
the  suitability  of  annuals  and  biennials  a«  cut 
flowers  for  decorative  purposes." 

Wo  may  here  add  that  the  Rev.  George 
Henslow,  V.M.H. ,  has  bjen  appoiuted  Pro- 
fessor of  Botany  to  (ho  Society,  a'i  appointment 
which,  though  leu,-  dolayed,  will  give  grrat 
satisfaction  lo  tho  I'Vifiw.  Messrs.  Normal 
Cookson,  James  Douolas  and  Thomas 
Gabkiel  letup  liora  the  Council   by  rotation, 


We  frequently  receive  enquiries 

Horticultural        £  ..       .  ,        ,, 

Training  at  Kow.  trom  correspondents  as  to  the 
facilities  offered  to  the  young  men 
employed  at  Kew  for  improvomont  in  practical 
horticulture.  Some  are  under  tho  impression 
that  the  training  is  morebotauical  than  practical, 
whilst  others  appear  to  think  that  "  influence," 
or  a  "  premium  "  are  needed  to  get  a  young 
man  in  there.  Many  of  our  readers,  of  course, 
know  as  well  as  wo  do  that  Kew  is  open  to  all, 
and  that  ability  is  the  only  "  promium ''  re- 
quired. It  may,  however,  serve  a  useful  pur- 
pose if  particulars  are  furnished  as  to  the 
character  of  gardeners  employed,  and  the 
nature  of  the  work  done  by  them  whilst  at  Few. 

The  garden  staff  consists  of  curators,  fore- 
men, sub-foremen,  and  journeymen.  Labourers 
also  are  employed,  chiefly  for  outdoor  work, 
and  are  practically  permanent.  The  journey- 
men gardeners,  numbering  about  fifty,  are 
employed  principally  undor  glass.  Their  term 
is  limited  to  two  years  (a  year  in  the  case  of 
foreigners).  Sub-foremen  are  promoted  young 
men  who  show  exception  »1  ability,  and  they 
usually  remain  until  they  obtain  an  appoint- 
ment either  in  India,  the  colonies,  or  at  home. 

The  terms  of  employment  are  stated  in  the 
following  form  of  application  : — 

"Applicants  for  admission  as  gardeners  into  the 
ltoyal  Gardens  are  furnished  with  a  copy  of  this 
paner,  which,  whon  filled  in,  must  be  bign'id  by  their 
pre-eut  or  last  employer,  and  returned  to  the  Curator, 
accompanied  by  a  letter  in  applicant's  own  baud- 
writiug,  and  with  testimonials  from  employers  or 
practical  gardeners. 

The  wages  are  21s.  per  week,  with  extra  pay  for 
Sunday  duty. 

Applicants  must  he  at  least  twouty,  and  not  more 
than  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  have  been  employed 
not  fewer  tbau  five  years  in  good  private  gardens  or 
nurseries.  They  must  be  healthy,  free  Iroin  physical 
defect,  and  not  below  average  height. 

No  application  will  be  entertained  from  tueu  who 
have  not  had  experience  in  the  cultivation  of  plants 
uuder  glass. 

The  applicant  will  be  informed  if  his  name  has 
been  entered  for  admission,  and,  on  a  vacancy  occur- 
ring, he  will,  if  appointed,  receive  notice  to  (hat 
effect.  Should  there  be  no  vacancy  within  three 
mouths  from  the  date  of  the  application,  it  must  be 
renewed  if  employment  at  Kow  is  still  desired.  If 
not  renewed,  the  name  will  he  removed  from  the 
list  of  applicants. 

Gardeners  whose  conduct  is  satisfactory,  will  be 
eligible,  as  vacancies  arise,  for  the  positions  of  sub- 
foremen  at  Kew,  and  for  such  employment  at  home 
or  abroad,  as  may  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  Director. 

Name    

•Age  

Employer's  signature " 

The  duties  of  these'  men  are  the  care  and 
cultivation  of  the  collections  of  plants  under  the 
direction  of  the  foremen,  each  man  having  a 
definite  charge  for  which  ho  is  responsible. 
They  are  moved  from  one  department  into 
another  periodically,  so  that  a  man  who  does 
the  full  two-years'  course  usually  has  a  certain 
amount  of  experience  in  every  department. 
During  the  day  his  work  is  practical  gardening 
pure  and  simple.  He  is  encouraged  to  take  an 
interest  in  maintaining  the  collections  in  the 
best  possible  health,  whilst  hubiti  Oi'  tidiness, 
fiuish,  order,  economy  of  materials  and  smart- 
ness generally  are  insisted  upon.  For  about 
tea  hours  every  day  he  is  therefqre  employed  in 


potting,  cleaning,  training,  watering,  &c.  The 
men  employed  in  the  housos  to  which  the  public 
have  access,  keep  watch  on  the  behaviour  of 
visitors . 

Courses  of  lectures  are  given  by  stipendiary 
lecturers  for  the  benefit  of  the  gardeners  in  the 
evening  after  working  hours,  in  a  lecture-room 
provided  by  the  authorities.  The  subjects  dealt 
with  are  Systematic  Botany,  Economic  Botany, 
Geographical  Botany,  Chemistry  and  Physics. 
Certificates  are  awarded  to  men  whose  note- 
books show  satisfactory  study.  A  Field  Botany 
Club  is  also  formed,  and  prizes  as  well  as  certi- 
ficates are  awarded  for  collections  of  dried, 
mounted  and  named  British  plants.  A  Mutual 
Improvement  Society  holds  weekly  meetings 
during  the  winter,  essays  and  discussions  upon 
professional  subjects  being  contributed  by  the 
men  themselves,  one  of  the  officials  actiug  as 
chairman.  Prizes  for  the  best  essays  are  given 
by  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  and  others. 

A  well-stocked  library  is  provided  for  the  use 
of  the  gardeners,  who  have  access  to  it  every 
evening  until  ten  o'clock.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  young  men  at  Kew  are  not  "  coddled,"  and 
that  skill  in  practical  horticulture  is  a  sine  t/nri 
non  in  their  training  both  before  and  after  their 
arrival  at  Kew.  The  Director  has  said  : — "  We 
treat  our  young  men  as  '  men,'  and  expect 
them  to  work  out  their  own  salvation.  We 
wish  them  to  be  manly,  self- respecting,  and 
strenuous ;  we  put,  with  the  aid  of  the  Govern- 
ment, what  help  wo  can  in  their  way,  and  leave 
them  to  make  an  intelligent  use  of  it." 

Five  years'  ago  a  Guild  or  Assojiation  of 
Kew  gardeners,  past  aud  present,  was  formed, 
and  it  has  siuce  published  annually  a  Journal 
in  which  there  is  a  list  of  all  the  members  with 
their  positions  and  addresses.  From  this  it 
appears  that  there  are  about  o()t)  "  Kewites  " 
distributed  all  over  the  world.  The  majority  of 
these  are  still  professional  gardeners,  but  a 
considerable  number  fill  positions  of  responsi- 
bility either  as  curators  of  Botanical  Gardens, 
superintendents,  &c,  no  fewer  than  fifty-three 
hold  such  positions  in  tho  Colonies  aud  India, 
whilst  the  curators  of  all  tho  Bjtauical  Gardens 
in  the  Cnitod  Kingdom  werd  trained  at  Kow. 
Many  are  head-gaidenors,  and  somj  are  now 
nurserymen. 

There  is  here  evidence  sufficient  to  show  that 
the  system  in  practice  at  Kew  is  on  the  right 
liues.  Of  course,  a  great  deal  depends  upon  the 
intelligence  and  zjal  of  the  man;  but  given 
these  to  ommence  with,  the  progress  made  in 
professional  knowledge  from  a  two  years'  course 
at  Kew  is  most  marked. 

It  cannot  be  too  often  insisted  that  horticul- 
ture is  an  art  which  can  only  be  learnt  by  actual 
practice,  like  the  making  of  boots  or  the  build- 
iug  of  a  ship,  and  he  who  has  had  much 
practice  in  good  gardens  is  a  better  gardener, 
other  things  being  equal,  than  he  who  has  had 
less.  Education,  both  of  a  scientific  and  of  a 
general  character,  has  the  same  effect  in  a  hor- 
ticultural calling  as  in  any  other.  The  conten- 
tion of  those  who  take  what  is  termed  the 
practical  side,  in  opposition  to  tho  theoretical 
side,  so-called,  is  simply  this — that  tho  man 
who  is  taught  in  the  class-room  how  to  culti- 
vate Orchids,  or  Peaches,  or  Peas,  has  a  pior 
chance  agaiust  the  man  who  has  learnt  this  work 
in  the  garden.  Such,  at  any  rate,  is  the  lesson 
that  is  taught  by  what  one  sees  at  Kew;  at  the 
same  time,  tho  mauwhos)  brains  are  trained 
as  well  as  his  hands,  can  learn  his  lesson  the 
more  quickly,  aud  turn  it  to  account  when  the 
mere  practical  man  has,  in  this  respect,  no  . 
advantage  over  his  forefathers. 
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Royal  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund.  —  We 
have  the  pleasure  to  announce  that  Charles  E. 
Keyser,  Esq.,  has  kindly  promised  to  take  the  Chair 
at  the  Annual  Festival  Dinner  of  the  Royal  Gardeners' 
Orphan  Fund,  on  Wednesday,  tho  -'Oth  of  April  next, 
at  tho  Hotel  Mo'tropole. 

KEW  PALACE.— A  paragraph,  sent  us  by  a  news 
agency,  of  which  we  made  use  last  week,  addiDg  some 
comments  of  our  own,  contained  some  annoying  blun- 
('era  which  escaped  our  notice  at  the  time.  "  Princess  " 
Cuaklottf,  ofcourse,  was  never  "Queen"  Charlotte. 
It  was  the  Queen  who  died  at  Kew  Palac3 ;  the 
Princess  diod  after  child-biith,  at  Claremont. 


rendered  good  service  to  his  native  country  on 
important  occasions.  The  army  also  paid  to  M. 
Linden's  memory  that  tribute  to  which  his  rank  as 
Commander  in  the  Order  of  Leopold  entitled  him. 
Detachments  of  various  infantry  regiments  greeted 
with  a  volley  the  body  of  the  departed  at  the  exit 
from  tho  mortuary  chapel  and  at  the  entrance  to 
the  church  :  the  King  sent  his  privatebmdof  Guides, 
who  played  funeral  marches  from  the  Rue  Belliard  to 
the  Church  of  St.  Josse-ton-Noodo.  The  sc:entific, 
horticultural,  literary,  and  artistic  world,  and  the 
magistrate*  were  largely  represented.  A  number 
of  the  horticultural  societies  of  the  country  were 
associated  for  the  occiaion.     A  number  of  telegrams 


botany  and  horticulture  by  M.  Linden.  M.  Paul 
Hymans  spoke  as  the  representative  of  the  old 
students  of  the  Brussels  University  ;  and  M.  Em. 
Lebrun,  in  the  uamo  of  the  staff  of  L'Horticulture 
Internation  .le,  bore  testimony  to  the  respect  and 
admiration  in  which  their  late  chief  was  held,  and 
expressed  sympathy  with  the  surviving  members 
of  the  family. 

We  omitted  to  mention  that  the  details  of  M. 

Linden's  career  that  we  published  last  week  were 
reprinted  from  an  earlier  volume,  and  were  originally 
derived  from  an  article  in  the  Illustration  Iforlicole, 
by  M.  Rodigas.  In  an  advance-sheet  of  the  forth- 
coming number  of  the  Bulletins  d'Arhoricullarc,  <fec, 


Fig   21.— cool  fernery  in  the  Belfast  botanical  gardens,    (see  p.  50.) 


Funeral  of  M.  Jean  Linden.— The  respect 
shown  to  tho  memory  of  the  lata  Jean  Linden  on 
the  occasion  of  his  fane  ul  bore  te.stunony  to  'he 
esteem  in  which  the  deceased  was  held.  The  Kino, 
on  receipt  of  tho  news  of  the  death  caused  bis 
Marechal  de  la  Cour  to  express  to  the  bereaved 
family  his  sjmpathy  with  their  lo.-s.  The  King 
was  also  officially  represented  at  the  funeral  by  one 
of  his  Generals.  The  Government  of  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Luxembourg  sent  a  message  of  condolence 
to  M.  Luc'en  Linden,  and  instructed  the  Comte 
d'Ansembourg,  the  Charg^  d'Affaires,  to  represent 
them  at  the  funeral.  Jean  Linden  had  been  Consul- 
General  of  Luxembourg,  aDd  in  that  capacity,  when 
that    district    had    no    minister    in     Belgium,     he 


of  condolence,  wr.'.iths  aud  crosses  of  natural  flow,  ra 
were  sent.  The  chapelle  anionic  was  filled  with  flue 
Palms  and  with  flowers,  among  wb:ch  stood  the  bier. 
Among  the  Orchids,  Cattleya  Triaiiici  and  Odonto- 
glossum  crispum  weie  conjpieuou*,  being  specie \ 
particularly  esteimedby  M.  Liuden.  There  was  also 
a  branch  of  Malpighia  ilicifolia,  the  first  plant  brought 
home  from  his  voyages  by  M.  Linden  in  1838,  and 
s  i'.l  in  existence  iu  the  house*  of  L'Horticulture 
Internationale.  At  the  grave-side,  various  orations 
were  pronounced.  M.  Kegeljan,  an  old  and  valued 
friend,  paid  an  eloqu-nt  tribute  to  the  deceased  ; 
M.  Em.  Rodigas,  in  the  name  of  the  Ecole  d'borti- 
cultureaui  the  Chambre  syndicale  des  Horticultcurs 
Beiges,  spoke  of  the  valuable  services  rendered  to 


with  which  we  havu  boa  favoured,  we  fiud  that  in  a 
speech  delivered  by  M.  Rodigas,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  funeral,  M.  Lindm  is  credited  with  having 
introduced  no  fewer  than  230  Palms,  and  650  new 
species  of  Orchids  to  our  gardens  !  Two  closely 
printed  columns  of  the  Semainc  Uortlcole  are  devoted 
to  a  list  of  the  names  of  tho  plants  discovered  c  r 
introduced  by  him.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
this  list  has  boen  drawn  up  without  opportunity  f  iv 
revision. 

Retarding  Flowers  of  Orchids.— It  is  wel 

known  to  gardeners,  that  the  flowering  period  of  the 
Lily  of  the  Valley  may  be  retarded  by  keeping  the 
rhizomes  in  an  ice-cellar  for  several  months.     In  this 
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way,  the  lovely  May-flower  may  be  had  in  August  and 
September.  It  is  certainly  the  wish  of  many  an 
Orchid-grower  to  induce  his  plants  which  flower  in 
the  dead  season,  to  bloom  at  a  later  time,  when  their 
cut-flowers  are  of  higher  value.  That  this  is  not 
impossible  was  shown,  says  our  Berlin  corre- 
spondent, Dr.  Da.mmer,  at  the  December  meeting  of 
the  Berlin  Horticultural  Society,by  Mr.  i)E  Coenb  at 
Franzosisch-Buchholz,  near  Berlin.  Odontoglossum 
grande  flowers  here  under  normal  conditions  at  the 
beginning  of  October.  At  this  season  the  flowers  are 
of  littlo  value,  but  they  would  fetch  a  much  higher 
price  if  they  could  be  had  at  Christmas,  the  Now 
Year,  or  in  January.  With  this  aim,  Mr.  deCoene 
cultivated  his  plants.  He  kept  them  dry  until  the 
beginning  of  June,  and  that  the  state  of  rest  of  the 
plants  might  be  as  perfect  as  possible,  he  took  the 
plants  with  their  roots  out  of  the  pots.  In  the  month 
of  June  he  allowed  the  plants  to  grow,  and  this  they 
did  so  well,  that  the  bulbs  became  quite  strong  and 
the  flowers  were  partially  open  at  Christmas.  At  the 
meeting  on  December  30,  half  a  dozen  strong  plants  in 
full  flower  were  exhibited,  whilst  a  good  many  other 
plants  in  the  nursery  were  still  in  bud,  aud  will  open 
their  flowers  during  January.  If  this  mode  of  cultiva- 
tion proves  practicable  with  other  species,  and  it  is 
no  doubt  that  they  will  be  so,  then  a  good  many 
Orchids  will  be  of  higher  value  than  hitherto.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  learn  whether  this  cultivation 
has  been  already  applied  to  other  Orchids. 

The    Surveyors'    Institution.  —  The  next 

ordinary  general  meetiug  will  be  held  on  Mouday, 
January  24,  1898,  when  a  paper  will  be  read  by  Mr. 
Mr.  A.  A.  Hudson  (Associate),  entitled  "Surveyors 
as  Arbitrators."  The  chair  will  be  taken  at  S  o'clock. 
The  adjourned  discussion  on  the  paper  read  by  Mr.  1<\ 
Punchaud  (Fellow),  at  the  last  meeting,  entitled, 
"  The  Boyal  Commissioners'  Suggested  Amendments 
to  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act,  1883,"  was  resumed 
and  concluded.  Notice  is  given  that  the  Annual 
Dinner  of  the  Institution  will  take  place  at  the 
Holborn  Restaurant  (King's  Hall),  on  Wednesday, 
February  9,  1898,  at  half-past  6  o'clock  precisely. 

Roofing  Felts.— Messrs.  D.  Anderson,  of 
Belfast,  have  submitted  to  us  specimens  of  their 
roofing  felt,  which  is  well  adapted  for  roofiug  out- 
houses or  sheds,  or  for  liniug  slate  roofs  or  wooden 
structures.  When  exposed,  the  felt  requires  an 
occasional  coating  of  tar  to  keep  it  in  good  condition. 
Their  marginal  hair  fabric  for  covering  exposed  pipes 
will  save  many  a  "burst." 

North  Peckham  Amateur  Chrysanthe 
MUM  SOCIETY. — The  annual  dinner  of  this  Society 
will  take  place  on  Thursday,  January  27,  at  the 
Bridge  House  Hotel,  London  Bridge,  with  W.  Bean, 
Esq.,  President  of  the  Society,  iu  the  chair.  A 
numerous  company  is  expected  to  attend  the  function, 
especially  gentlemen  connected  with  the  publishing 
and  printing  trades. 

A  Red-flowered  Marechal  Niel  Rose.— 

Our  Rose-gardens  are  to  be  enriched  by  a  red  Marechal 
Niel,  the  flower  of  which,  it  is  said,  is  very  large, 
wellshaped,  full,  and  in  form  of  bud  and  flower 
like  the  yellow  M.  Niel.  It  is  likewise  very  sweet- 
scented,  and  blooms  abundantly  on  the  one-year-old 
wood  ;  grows  strongly,  but  less  so  than  its  yellow 
namesake.  The  colour  is  carmine-red.  It  is  a 
seedling  from  Pierre  Notting  and  M.  Niel. 

The  Advertiser's  "A.  B.  C."- This  useful 
directory,  compiled  aud  published  by  Mr.  T.  B. 
Bbowne,  of  163,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  London, 
E.C.,  consisting  of  1051  folio  pages  of  letterpress  and 
illustrations,  is  almost  indispensable  in  the  offices 
and  counting-houses  of  merchants  and  tradesmen. 
The  volume  commences  with  an  advertisement 
picture-gallery  that  includes  many  of  the  more 
striking  pictorial  advertisements  of  the  day.  This  is 
followed  by  a  directory  in  brief,  aud  indices  giving 
the  names  of  all  newspapers,  magazines,  and  reviews 
published  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  Ireland  ;  and 
succeeding  it  are  lists  of  those  published  iu  the 
metropolis,  and  those  of  the  provinces  in  extended 
order,    with  much   information   concerning   each   of 


value  to  the  iutonding  advertiser  or  subscriber. 
Lastly,  we  have  the  colonial  press  directory,  with 
scales  of  charges  for  advertisements  appended  to  the 
notices  of  the  various  newspapers,  and  specimen  front 
pages  in  the  smallest  type,  filled  with  advertisements 
of  most  of  the  more  important  ones.  The  imports, 
or  the  aggregate  trade  of  the  various  colonies  for 
either  the  year  1897,  or  a  series  of  years,  form  a  part 
of  information  afforded. 

Trifacial   Orange.— M.  Delchevalerii:,  in 

his  account  of  the  Pan  Public  de  V Ezbckich,  Cairo 
(Ghent),  p.  11,  already  noticed  in  these  columns, 
gives  the  following  particulars  regarding  the  trifacial 
Orange:  "Citrus  Bigaradia,  has  long,  pointed,  often 
woolly  leaves;  the  petiole  is  in  some  cases  winged,  iu 
others  not  so.  The  flowers  are  white,  but  tinged  with 
violet  outside.  When  this  tree  was  raised  at  Florence 
it  was  proposed  to  graft  it,  but  the  stock  having 
grown  out  beneath  the  graft,  it  was  noticed  that  the 
tree  bore  two  sorts  of  leaves.  It  was  therefore  left 
to  fruit.  It  was  at  first  supposed  that  two  branches, 
one  of  the  Citron,  the  other  from  the  Orange,  had 
been  grafted  simultaneously,  and  had  become  united, 
but,  as  has  been  said,  the  tree  produced  shoots 
beneath  the  graft.  Whatever  the  reason,  the  foliage 
shows  this  peculiarity,  that  the  branches  were  inter- 
mixed. At  Paris,  at  Howard's,  there  was  formerly 
a  specimen  sixty  years  old  bearing  fruits  partly 
Citron,  aud  partly  Orange.  At  Cairo,  in  the  garden 
of  V.  R.  dE  Choubeaii,  formerly  the  residence  of 
Mkhemet  Ali,  was  one  of  these  eccentric  Orange 
trees  from  which  we  have  gathered  fruits  of  a  three- 
fold form  and  nature,  one  third  of  each  being  Orauge, 
one  third  Citron,  aud  one  third  rough-skinned  Citron." 

British    Nurserymen    and    Enterprise.— 

A  week  or  two  ago,  in  referring  to  the  number  of 
foreign  seed  and  plant  catalogues  received  at  this 
office,  and  printed  in  English  for  circulation  in  Britain, 
we  remarked  that  so  far  as  wo  were  then  aware,  few, 
if  any,  of  our  home  nurserymen  took  the  trouble  to 
print  the  catalogues  intended  for  circulation  on  the 
Continent  in  the  language  the  recipients  could  best 
understand.  We  have  now  received  two  copies  of 
Messrs.  Cooper,  Taker  &  Co. 's  seed  catalogue,  one 
of  which  is  printed  in  the  German,  and  the  other  in 
the  French  language.  We  congratulate  the  firm, 
aud  shall  be  pleased  to  receive  testimony  that  other 
houses  are  equally  alive  to  the  importance  of  being  as 
up-to-date  in  their  methods  as  are  their  competitors. 

The  Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  In- 
stitution. —  This  excellent  Institution  held  its 
annual  general  meeting  (H.  J.  Veitch,  Esq.,  iu  the 
Chair)  at  "Simpson's,"  Strand,  London,  on 
January  20.  The  business  was  of  tho  usual  routine 
description,  consisting  of  the  presentation  of  the 
committee's  report, and  the  accounts  of  the  Institution ; 
the  election  of  officers  for  1898,  and  the  elec- 
tion by  ballot  of  candidates  to  become  pen- 
sioners on  the  Fund.  The  various  resolutions  were 
l  assed  with  unanimity.  The  report  stated  that  during 
1897  eighteen  pensioners  had  died,  four  of  whom 
left  widows,  and  three  of  these  have  been  placed  on 
the  pension  list,  at  £16  per  annum,  in  succession 
to  their  late  hustands.  The  names  of  two  pen- 
sioners whose  circumstances  had  changed  during  the 
year  had  been  removed  from  the  list.  The  total 
number  of  pensioners  was  167.  Owing  to  a 
legacy  left  by  the  late  J.  W.  Thompson,  at  one  time 
gardener  to  King  George  III.,  for  the  benefit  of 
a  widow  or  widows,  it  was  lesolved  to  put 
on  the  pension  list  the  name  of  the  widow 
who  received  the  highest  number  of  votes 
among  the  unsuccessful  candidates.  Including 
this  widow  there  were  thirty  -  five  applicants 
over  and  above  the  number  elected  to  the  funds, 
which  was  fixed  at  nineteen.  In  consequence  of 
John  Battersby,  of  Carrington,  Nott*,  aged  73, 
annual  subscriber  of  £1  Is.  for  thirty-five  years  ; 
John  Berry,  of  Prestwich,  Manche-ter,  aged  74, 
annual  subscriber  of  £1  Is.  for  fifteen  years  ; 
Daniel  Boreham,  of  Rydes  Hill,  Guildford,  aged  71, 
annual  subscriber  of  £1  Is.  for  seventeen  years  ; 
George  Daniells,  of  Alfreton,  Derbyshire,  aged  62, 
annual    subscriber  of    £1    Is.   for    eighteen   jeais 


William  Davidson,  of  Coleford,  Gloucester,  aged  72, 
annual  subscriber  of  £1  Is.  for  thirty-two  years  ; 
Thomas  Ffoulkes,  of  Newcastle,  Staffordshire,  aged  70, 
annual  subscriber  of  £1  Is.  for  fifteen  years  ;  John  Mit- 
chinson,  ol  Truro,  aged  76,  annual  subscriber  of  £1  Is. 
for  twenty-three  years  ;  John  Perkins,  of  Thornbain, 
Suffolk,  aged  73,  blind,  life  member  for  fifteen  years, 
also  contributed  i'SO  ;  John  Rolfe,  of  Heme  Hill, 
aged  69,  annual  subscriber  of  £1  Is.  for  thirty-six 
years  ;  and  Silas  Warr,  of  Woolstou,  North  Cadbury, 
aged  71,  annual  subscriber  of  £1  Is.  for  nineteen 
years — being  in  distress,  aud  having  in  every  way 
complied  with  the  rules  and  regulations,  the  Com- 
mittee recommended  that  these  ten  applicants  be 
placed  on  the  Pension  List  without  the  trouble 
or  expense  of  an  election,  in  accordance  with 
Rule  III.  s.  5.  The  above  ten  candidates  having 
been  elected  unauimously,  a  ballot  took  place  for  tho 
remaining  nine.  The  following  are  the  names  of  the 
successful  candidates,  and  the  number  of  votes 
recorded  for  each  :  — 

HENRY  ELLIS           4249 

THOS.   BUNDAY        3(100 

ROBT.  BEGBIE           3878 

.IAS.  BAKER 3868 

WM.   WOOD       3790 

DAVID  CORNELL      3663 

GEO.  HEWITT 3651 

EDWIN  THOMAS       3550 

LYDIA  ROSE 3534 

ELIZABETH  McCULLOCH  (.1.  W.  Thom- 
son bequest)           3031 

Tho  Auuual  Friendly  Supper  is  being  held,  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Arthur  W.  Sutton,  Esq,  of 
Readiug,  as  these  pages  are  in  the  press. 

Publications  Received.—  Bulletin  of  the  Bo- 
tanical Department,  Jamacia,  October  to  November, 
1897, contains,  among  other  articles,  papers  on  Move- 
ments of  Plauts,  and  Elementary  Notes  on  Jamaica 
Plants. — Bulletin  of  Miscellaneous  Information,  Royal 
Botanic  Gardens,  Trinidad,  January,  1898;  devoted  to 
descriptions  of  the  Ferns  of  the  West  Indies  aud 
Guiana  (by  G.  S.  Jenman),  and  dealing  with  Genus  1, 
Hymenophyllumand  2,  Trichomanes. — The  Canadian 
Horticulturist  for  December,  1897.  This  number 
includes  a  paper  by  F.  W.  Burk  on  the  Loganberry, 
a  new  fruit,  of  the  trials  of  which  satisfactory  results 
aro  reported.  It  is  said  to  resemble  a  red  Blackberry, 
and  to  have  the  habit  of  the  Dewberry. — Journal  of 
tlic  Board  of  Agriculture,  December,  1897.  Among 
other  artieles  is  oue  on  an  Orchid-bug,  l'hytocoris 
militaris,  to  which  Deudrobium  Phateuopsis  is 
particularly  subject.  The  insect  is  imported  with 
the  plants,  and  spraying  with  quassia  aud  soft-soap 
have  proved  more  efficacious  against  it  thau  has 
tobacco-powder. — J.  Davenfort  &  Sons,  brewers, 
Bath  Row,  Birmingham,  Pocket  Diaries,  iu  cloth  aud 
leather  binding,  handy,  durable,  and  provided  with 
much  useful  information  for  everyday  use. 


THE  GROWTH  OF  APPLE-THEES. 

An  outcome  of  the  frequently-recurring  agitation 
on  the  subject  of  British  fruit  is,  that  method  in 
pruning  is  claiming  more  attention,  with  the  result 
that  the  old-fashioned  rule-of-thumb  practice  of  hard- 
pruning  for  fruit  is  giving  way  to  a  more  sensible 
treatment  of  trees.  Those  who  see  clearest  are  being 
persuaded  that  the  over-use  of  the  knife  has  much  to 
answer  for  in  the  matter  of  fruitless  and  unhealthy 
trees.  Pruning  is  at  its  best  but  an  artificial  way  of 
attaining  certain  objects,  such  as  adapting  the  trees 
to  a  limited  space,  or  reducing  them  to  some  un- 
natural form,  but  it  has  been  indulged  in  so  long, 
and  so  commonly,  aud  the  knife  is  such  a  fasci- 
nating instrument,  that  it  has  long  been  a  part  of  the 
gardeners'  creed  to  prune  and  prune,  as  if  Dame 
Nature  deserved  no  consideration. 

From  the  time  a  scion  becomes  established  on  its 
stock  till  the  tree  is  worn  out,  it  is  frequently  pruned 
with  severity,  although  it  may  show  all  the  while  by 
the  thickets  of  Willow-like  shoots  that  it  is  a  practice 
resented  by  Nature.  To  curtail  the  spread  of  a  tree, 
and  to  produce  a  symmetrical  form  of  the  crown, 
much  labour  must  be  expended  iu  summer  and  in 
winter,  and  from  a  productive  point  of  view  this 
labour  is  wor'e  thaD  lost.     I  grant  that  fruit-trees 
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must  occasionally  be  thinnod,  aid  that  Mie  reduction 
of  length  in  a  branch  here  and  there  may  be  neces- 
sary sometimes,  but  trees  grown  as  nearly  as  possiblo 
according  to  Nature  from  the  scion  or  seed  have  very 
little  tendency  to  make  redundancy  of  branches,  conse- 
quently but  little  thinning  of  such  trees  is  ewer  needed. 
Given  a  start  of  a  sulnciont  number  of  branches  to 
fo.in   the  main  arms  of  a  tree,  the  less  these  are 


some  of  the  very  best  fruit-buds  ;~and,"worso  than 
this,  the  buds  lower  down  the  shoots  develop  thereby 
into  gross  fruitless  growths,  instead  of  fruit-spurs. 
One  plea  for  shortening  branches  must  not  be  over- 
looked, and  that  is,  that  it  is  necessary  for  strengthen- 
ing weak  ones  ;  but  I  hold  that  if  one  quarter  of  the 
time  now  spent  with  the  knife  in  a  harmful  way  were 
devoted  to  securing  shoots  that  show  abnormal  weak- 


FlO.    22. — LjBLIA   AMESIANA,    CRAWSHAY's   VARIETY. 


shortened  the  sooner  will  fruit  spurs  develop,  but 
accompanied  by  very  few  superlluous  shoots.  Any- 
one may  prove  for  himself  what  an  effect  the  omission 
to  prune  has  on  production  of  fruit  spurs  by  leaving 
tho  leading  youug  growths  intact  for  two  years,  as  in 
the  second  year  they  become  studded  with  spurs  from 
the  base  to  the  tip,  but,  and  this  point  should  be 
noted,  the  largest  and  earliest  spurs  to  mature  into 
blossoming  and  fruitfulness  are  found  near  but  not 
'  quite  up  to  the  tips  of  theBe  Bhoots,  so  that  even  the 
so-called  moderate  shortening  of  branches  cuts  away 


ness  into  place,  both  strength  and  liuit  would  come, 
and  that  two  years  before  a  tree,  treated  to  an  annual 
shortening  of  two-thirds  its  growth,  would  give  a 
fruit.  Many  varieties  of  the  Apple  which  are  noted  for 
not  affonliug  fruit  whilst  youug,  do  not  require  half 
the  time  they  usually  take,  if  they  are  allowed  to 
grow  in  size  quickly.  One  thing  which  may  deter 
some  gardeners  from  allowing  the  development  for 
which  I  plead,  is  the  great  length  of  the  shoots  made 
the  first  year  after  the  shortening  of  shoots  has  been 
given  up,  but  this  excess  of  growth  is  soon  moderated, 


and  in  a  year  or  two  the  growth  made  annually 
becomes  less  aud  less,  and  is  fruitful.  I  have  devoted 
some  care  to  the  raising  of  seedliug  Apples,  and  am 
pleased  so  far  with  the  result,  in  regard  to  shapeliness 
and  promise  in  seedlings  now  six  years  of  age.  These 
have  never  been  touched  with  the  knife,  and  yet  they 
bristle  with  fruit-buds  and  spurs.  I  can  say  with 
confidence  that  no  more  shapely  or  evenly  balanced 
trees  than  tho  majority  of  these  seedlings  can  be 
produced  under  any  method  of  hard  pruning.  If  this 
is  so  with  seedlings,  why  not  with  grafted  or  budded 
trees  ?  J.  ft  Tallaek,  Livcrmcrc  Park  Gardens,  Bar// 
SI.  Edmunds. 


L.ELIA  AMESIANA,  CRAWSHAY'S 
VARIETY. 
The  flower  of  Mr.  Crawshay's  variety  of  L.  Amesi- 
ana  (see  fig.  22)  dillers  from  the  original  in  possess- 
ing petals  of  greater  breadth,  aud  sepals  that  are 
whiter  at  the  base,  and  of  a  brighter  purple  tint  at 
tho  tips,  as  are  also  the  tips  of  the  petals.  The  side- 
lobes  ot  the  lip  are  marked  with  a  dark  claret-crimson 
colour  like  the  front-lobe.  It  was  shown  by  the 
owner  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  on  January  11  this  year  (see  report  in 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  for  January  16,  p.  47). 


Home  Correspondence. 


THE  KAKI,  LOTI,  OR  DATE-PLUMS  (DIOSPYROS 
KAKI  VARS.). — I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that  the  Kaki 
has  fruited  at  Kew  under  glass  for  five  years  or  so, 
and  I  am  also  very  pleased  indeed  to  hear  that  at 
Bitton,  in  "  a  Gloucestershire  garden,"  Canon  Ella- 
combe  has  succeeded  in  fruiting  it  in  the  open  air. 
I  wish  that  Canon  Ellacombe  would  tell  us  what 
treatment  his  fruiting  specimen  has  received,  how 
long  it  has  grown  at  Bitton,  and  also  give  us  some 
notion  as  to  the  size  and  flavour  of  the  fruits.  There 
are  now  in  cultivation  in  South  Europe  and  America, 
as  well  as  in  Japan,  a  numerous  series  of  varieties 
large  and  small,  some  of  the  kinds  being  seedless, 
while  others  produce  from  four  to  eight  seeds,  not 
unlike  flat  Date-stones  ;  hence,  no  doubt,  the  popular 
name  of  Date-Plum.  The  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  (Division  of  Pomology,  Bulletin  No.  6) 
has  recently  published  a  catalogue  of  fruits  recom- 
mended for  cultivation  in  the  various  sections  of  tho 
United  States  by  tho  American  Pomological  Society, 
and  on  p.  33  of  this  catalogue  an  analytical  list  is 
given  of  eleven  varieties  of  Diospyros  Kaki,  all 
except  the  variety  costata,  having  Japanese  names. 
So  far  these  varieties  are  only  recommended  for  the 
warmest  southern  states,  such  as  Florida  and  the 
Gulf  Coast  of  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and 
Texas  below  100  feet  elevation.  In  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  below  1000  feet  eleva- 
tion and  in  Alabama,  Louisiana,  aud  Mississippi, 
between  100  and  ,500  feet  elevation,  and  iu  warm 
parts  of  other  Btates  such  as  Texas,  S.E.  Arkansas. 
S.E.  MiBBOuri,  S.  Illinois,  W.  Kentucky,  and 
Tennessee,  below  500  feet  elevation  ;  of  the  eleven 
varieties  named  only  one  reaches  the  highest  number 
of  ten  points  for  quality,  viz.,  "  Tane  Nashi."  Varieties 
called  "Okame,"  "Yedo-ichi,"  and  "Kurokoma,"  are 
next  highest  with  five  to  six  points  each,  aud  then 
come  costata,  Hachlya,  and  "  Taber  129,"  each  with 
four  to  five  points  ;  the  remaining  varieties  being 
"Hiyokume,"  "Tsuru,"  "Yemon,"  and  "Zengi," 
which  only  scored  three  to  four  points  each.  The 
colours  are  given  as  being  black,  brown,  carmine, 
dark  orange  red,  and  salmon,  and  in  size  these  sorts 
vary  from  ].}  inch  to  nearly  5  inches  in  diameter. 
The  common  or  wild  Persimmon  (Diospyros  virgiuica) 
has  long  been  oneof  the  wild  fruits  of  the  United  States 
edible  only  after  the  first  frosts,  and  oven  then  not 
liked  bv  everyone  who  eats  it  ;  aud  by  the  same 
token  there  are  very  diverse  opinions  as  to  the  edible 
qualities  of  the  Japanese  kinds.  Writing  from  Nico 
lately,  Mr.  Woodall  says,  that  there,  Diospyros  Kaki 
has  become  a  popular  fruit  in  tho  market,  and  that  it 
is  most  effective  on  the  dish,  or  as  piled  up  in  heaps, 
or  in  baskets  on  tho  .stalls.  He  further  adds,  that, 
"  when  quite  soft  aud  transparent  it  isa  delicious  fruit, 
buttbatit  is  not  given  to  everyoueto  be  patient  enough 
to  wait  for  that  happy  moment  ;  hence,  foolish  people 
call  it  rough  and  astringent,  while  to  those  who"  wait, 
it  is  like  a  hugo  Apricot,  melting  aud  delectable." 
As  to  hardiness,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the 
Diospyros.Kaki  will  withstand  our  hardest  winters  ou 
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a  wall ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  it  will  ever  prove 
a  satisfactory  fruit-tree  as  grown  in  the  open  air. 
Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson,  years  ago,  fruited  it  in  a  orchard- 
house,  and  as  a  fruit-tree  it  will,  I  believe,  only  be  a 
success  with  us  as  grown  under  glass  for  at  least  part 
of  the  season.  The  fruits  are  so  handsome,  however, 
and  as  Mr.  Woodall  says,  so  "  melting  and  dolect- 
ab'e  "  when  perfectly  ripened,  and  they  crae  in, 
moreover,  at  such  a  dull  lime  of  our  year,  that  they 
are  doubly  welcome,  and  will  I  am  sure  soon  recom- 
mend themselves  wherever  fruit  culture  under  glass 
is  c»rriid  on.  F.  W.  Burbidge.  [We  received  some 
lately  Irom  Algiers  ;  one  caught  at  the  right  moment 
was  delicious,  the  others  formed  an  unsavory  rotten 
miss.  Ed.]. 

TREES  AT  MOTTISFONT  ABBEY.— I  observed 
the  recent  illustrations  of  noble  trees  at  this  fine  old 
place  with  particular  pleasure,  havinr  seen  the 
original  two  or  three  times,  some  thirty  years  ago, 
when  visiting  the  late  Mr.  Jones  there,  in  the  days 
when  Lady  Baskerville  was  alive.  Huge  as  the  great 
Plane-tree  was  then,  it  is  certain  to  have  increased  in 
In 1 1  k  an '1  size  of  crown  during  the  interv*  1.  No  doubt 
the  vigour  of  the  tree  is  very  much  due  to  the  fact 
that  it  has  ample  space,  and  that  its  roots  have 
obtained  access  to  the  waters  of  the  river  Test, 
which  flows  somewhat  sluggishly  along  the  edge  of 
the  lawn,  and  near  to  the  tree.  With  respect  to  the 
rooting  of  the  lower  branches,  I  think  there  are  few 
more  interesting  trees  so  affected  than  is  the  huge 
Hoise-Chestuut  at  Ruxley  Lodge,  Esher  —  a  tree  as 
handsome  in  culture  as  it  is  noble  in  dimensions. 
Several  giant  branches  of  t'lis  tree  have  become  em- 
bedded ill  the  ruossy  lawn,  anl  it  is  evident  they  are. 
deeply  rooted  in  the  soil.  Tho  interesting  character 
thus  presented  is  all  the  more  noticeable  in  winter, 
whon  the  tree  is  bare  of  leaves.  It  is,  I  fear,  much 
too  large  a  tree  to  get  focufsed  into  one  picture. 
No  doubt  these  routings  have  been  aided  by  the 
baik  of  the  branches  being  abraded  by  friction 
with  the  ground,  then,  becoming  buried,  they  have 
readily  rooted.  I  should  very  much  like  to  hear 
whether  the  ancient  pollard  Oak  that  thirty  years 
ago  stood  on  the  river-bank  some  half  mile  above  the 
Abbey  at  Mottisfunt  is  still  exisliog.  It  was  then 
one  of  the  patriarch  trees  of  the  kingdom,  and  I  think 
its  hollow  trunk  at  3  feet  from  the  ground  was  35  ft. 
in  circumference  ;  and  all  about  the  ground  there 
was  an  exudation  of  bark-growth  like  to  an  eruption 
of  lava.  Such  patriarchs  of  the  forest  merit  all  pro- 
tection aud  preserva'ion.  A.  D. 

VIOLAS.  —  Your  correspondent,  Mr.  William 
.Sydenham,  of  Tamworth,  ought  to  be  an  authority 
upon  the  subject  of  Viola  cultivation,  considering  tho 
va^t  number  of  plants  whose  culture  he  sup'  rintenels 
so  successfully.  I  am  obliged  to  him  for  his  obser- 
vations regarding  my  recent  contribution  to  tho 
Gardeners'  Chronicle.  Any  article  upon  such  a 
theme  must  necessarily  be  incomplete  for  the 
number  of  new  Violas  (each,  of  course,  infinitely 
superior  to  its  immediate  predecessor  !)  is  such  as  to 
be  utterly  J  erpl  xing,  if  not  absolutely  distressing, 
to  the  most  conscientious  cultivator  of  Violas.  I 
am  glad  to  learn  that  Violas  bloom  for  so  long  a 
period  at  Tamworth  ;  it  must  indeed  be  very  gratifying 
to  Mr.  Sydenham  to  have  tliem  flowering  so  late  as 
January,  aud  so  early  as  March.  I  regret  that,  as  I 
do  not  possets  the  special  varieties  to  which  he 
alludes  ( Britannia,  &c. ),  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  pro- 
n  >uncc  any  opinion  regarding  their  merits.  Yet  of  this 
I  feel  assured,  that  many  of  the  more  venerable  varie- 
ties which  are  still  universally  cultivated  and  admired, 
will  not  soon  be  superseded.  "  A  thing  of  beauty  is 
a  joy  for  evor."  I  have  finally  to  express  my  grati- 
tude to  Mr.  Sydenham  for  his  kinel  invitation  to 
visit  his  garden,  which  must.  1  imagine,  be  very 
attractive  when  his  200,000  Violas  are  in  bloom. 
Da c id  11.  Williamson. 

PRUNING  APPLES  AND  PEARS.—  Your  cor- 
respondent, Mr.  Kettle,  still  misconstrues  my  remarks 
on  tbo  pruning  of  maiden,  standard,  and  bushes 
of  Apples  and  Pears,  If  Mr.  Kettle  will  be  good 
enough  to  concentrate  practical  ideas  into  such  a 
form  as  to  indicate  cleaily  to  readers  of  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  wherein  my  practise  is  at  fault  regarding 
the  "  building  up  of  large  fruitful  trees  in  as  short  a 
time  as  possible,"  aud  at  the  same  time  make  clear  a 
better  or  more  practical  method  of  doing  this,  he 
will  be  doing  them  and  myself  a  great  service  which 
we  shall  all  of  us  appreciate.  But  the  running  from 
one  point  to  another  of  the  subject,  firing  random 
shots    by    the   way   which    fail    to    hit   the    mark, 


does  not  commend  itself  to  your  readers,  or  tend 
to  elicit  sound  information  thereon,  as  I  feel 
sure  your  correspondent  is  de  irons  of  doing. 
Mr.  Kettle  says,  in  reference  to  the  pinching  of  the 
summer  growths  resulting  from  the  pruning  of 
'■  misplaced  :'  shoots  back  to  2  inches,  "the  said  2 
inches  would  only  have  undeveloped  buds,  which  in 
effect,"  he  says,  "  are  all  wood-buds,"  adding, 
"  whereas  if  they  were  left  at  greater  length  the  buds 
would  be  more  fully  (?)  developed,  and  only  one 
(seldom  more)  would  make  wood,  the  buds  behind 
such  being  fruit-buds."  How  does  he  arrive  at  this 
conclusion  ?  Are  not  the  buds  on  restricted  growths 
more  plump,  more  developed,  than  those  on  unre- 
stricted growths?  Mr.  Kettle  would  allow  the 
"  misplaced  "  surplus  shoots  to  remain  at  their  full 
length,  i.e.,  to  become  crowded,  rather  than  sacrifice 
the  terminal  fruit-buds  by  the  2-inch  pruning 
method."  And  he  goes  on  to  say,  "  If  the  5  to  9-inch 
system  be  practised,  it  will  be  years  before  you  get  a 
dozen  fruits,  and  many  more  before  you  gather  a 
gross  ;"  adding,  "I  prefer  long  growths  and  fruit — long 
spurs  (!)  and  fruit,  rather  than  trees  dwarfed  with 
5  and  9  inch  pruning."  The  words  "  5  aud  9  inch 
and  2-inch  pruning,"  appear  to  have  had  a  magical 
effect  on  the  mind  of  your  correspondent,  seeing  that 
he  has  mixed  them  up,  ami  repeats  them  so 
frequently  irrespectively  of  the  meaning  which  their 
application  by  me  clearly  conveyed.  The  remarks  of 
mine  on  Pruning  Apples  and  Pears,  misinterpreted 
anil  criticised  accordingly  by  your  corresponelent, 
apply  solely  to  maidens,  as  stated  at  the  time,  which 
I  practically  recommended  to  be  pruned  once,  with 
the  result  that  stocks  which  were  grafted  in  the 
S[riug,  say  of  1896,  each  scion  being  furnished  with 
three  wood-buds,  and  [these  having  pushed  into  free 
growth,  were  pruned  back  to  from  "5  to  9  inches" 
the  winter  following,  each  pruned-back  shoot  pro- 
ducing from  three  to  five  growths  this  year  (1897), 
thus  giving  to  each  tree  fifteen  shoots  from  last  year's 
(1896)  c  it-back  maidens.  I  shall  be  much  obliged  to 
Mr.  Kettle  if  he  will  kindly  state,  in  these  pages,  a 
quicker  and  better  method  of  establishing  large 
fruitful  trees.  H.  W.  Ward. 

A  HALL  FOR  HORTICULTURE.— Tbis  discussion 
has  drifted  away  to  a  side  issue,  owing  to  a  remark  of 
miue  which  Mr.  Dean  contested.  His  last  contribu- 
tion to  the  controversy  shows  plainly  the  helpless 
bondage  of  the  N.C.  S.  to  the  Royal  Aquarium  Com- 
pany— a  most  humiliating  condition  for  a  society 
that  calls  itself  a  "  National  "  one.  The  title  should, 
I  think,  be  altered  to  the  Royal  Aquarium  Chrysan- 
themum Soc;ety.  Mr.  Dean  says  I  have  no  personal 
kuowledge  of  the  profits  which  the  Aquarium  Com- 
p my  derive  from  the  N.  C.  S. ,  and  goes  on  to  mention 
various  items  of  cost  to  them  that  the  shows  occa- 
sion ;  but  no  figures  are  given  by  him  whereby  one 
may  judge  of  the  aggregate,  amount.  Surely  Mr. 
Dean,  as  an  official  of  the  N.  C.  S  ,  has  examineel  this 
mitter  and  could  give  a  mora  convincing  answer 
than  he  has  dons  on  p.  45  Staging  would  only  need 
paving  for  on  e,  and  deal-boards  are  cheap.  Lab  nir 
and  assistance  at  shows  figure  largely  in  the  balance- 
sheet  of  the  N.  C.  S.,  so  it  is  not  all  supplied  by  the 
Itoval  Aquarium  Comjany  ;  only  a  pirtion  of  the 
lighting  can  be  specially  railed  for  by  the  N.  C.  S. 
But  I  need  not  go  through  the  list.  Mr.  Dean  has 
probably  enumerated  everything  (but  without  any 
figures),  and  has  advocated  the  cause  of  the  Royal 
Aquarium  more  strongly  than  tie  N.  C.  S.  But  if 
the  Aquarium  Company  is  put  to  a  heavy  expense  over 
these  shows,  tie  N.  C.  S.  is  also,  as  I  find  £839  for 
prizes,  and  £50  3"  for  other  expenses,  mainly  connected 
with  the  shows  and  subscriptions  in  1896,  making  a 
total  of  £1347  expended  ;  for  this  magnificent  expen- 
diture (which  is  a  credit  to  the  N.  C.  S  )  it  is  allowed 
by  the  Royal  Aquarium  Company  the  sum  of  £300  ; 
the  rent  of  space  amounts  to  £120  ;  tickets  sold, 
£51 — a  total  of  £471,  which  is  given  back  to  tin 
N.  C.  S.  If,  as  Mr.  Dean  contends,  the  Aquirium 
Company  derives  no  profit  from  this  arrangement.  I 
can  only  add  that  it  certainly  ought  to  do  so.  Mr. 
Dean  appears  to  entirely  mistake  my  meaning  in  the 
sentence  referring  to  the  further  encouragement  of 
Chrysanthemum  culture,  aud  I  a-sure  him  I  did  not 
make  the  statement,  as  he  suggests,  "  without  think- 
ing about  the  matter."  It  is  not  always  advisable  to 
write  ad  that  one  thinks,  but  my  contention  was 
this  : — "If  the  N.  C.  S.  had  all  the  profits  arising 
from  its  shows,  it  would  be  able  to  do  far  more  woik 
tban  it  has  done  hitherto.  I  willingly  admit  th  it  it 
has  done  much  valuable  work  in  the  past,  and  those 
members  who  have  assisted  so  conspicuously  and 
gratu'toudy  deserve  the  thanks  of  all — more  espe- 
cially as  regards  the  valuable  catalogue.     But  I  would 


ask,  Does  nothing  more  remain  to  be  done  ?  and 
would  not  the  Society  be  able  to  do  much  more  if  it 
had  a  good  reserve-fund,  and  reaped  all  the  benefit 
derived  from  its  shows  ?  Mr.  Dean  mentions  £55 
beiug  added  to  the  reserve-fund  in  1896  ;  if  the 
profits  of  the  four  days'  show  in  November  bad  gone 
into  the  funds  of  the  Society,  this  sum  would  pro- 
bably have  been  hundreds  of  pounds.  The  total 
reserve  and  balance  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society  at  the  commencement  of  1897  was 
£115  8s.  10</.  I  could  mention  a  small  Chrysanthe- 
mum Society  in  a  country  town  of  about  10,000 
inhabitants,  which  has  just  completed  its  fifth  year, 
and  has  already  nearly  half  as  much  balance  as  the 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society.    W.  11.  Divers. 

— —  I  have  read  the  correspondence  thathasappeared 
on  the  subject  of  a  hall  for  horticulture  in  the  Gar- 
deners' Chronicle.  I  should  like  to  see  one  erected, 
but  to  have  such  as  one  we  have  at  Peckham,  and  to 
make  it  pay  its  way  is  another  matter.  I  have  care- 
fully read  the  correspondence,  and  I  am  of  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  R.  Dean — that  is,  there  must  be  some 
extra  attractions  of  some  kind  or  another,  or  the 
visitors,  after  having  examined  the  flowers,  will  not 
know  what  to  do  to  beguile  the  time.  None  but 
enthusiasts  will  linger  over  the  blooms.  I  can  assure 
you,  as  an  assistant-secretary  of  the  North  Peckham 
Amateur  Chrysanthemum  Society,  and  the  hoD. 
secretary  will  bear  me  out,  that  at  our  exhibition, 
after  the  public  have  examineel  the  blooms,  they  at 
once  adjourn  to  tho  concert-room,  or  go  down  to  the 
ball  room,  which  is  crowdeel.  These  facts  will,  I 
think,  bear  out  Mr.  R.  Dean's  statements,  that  Ihe 
visitors  like  variety  for  their  money  ;  and  for  London 
the  most  suitable  show  place  is  the  Royal  Aquarium, 
Westminster.  I  feel  sure  that  if  we  bad  nothing 
beyond  flowers  as  an  attraction,  our  endeavours  to 
hold  a  flower  show  would  have  ended  in  failure.  We 
had  more  than  4000  visitors  in  the  four  days  the 
exhibition  lasted,  and  now  we  require  a  larger  hall 
in  Camberwell.  William  Nichols. 

Mr.  Dean  has  attempted   to  prove  that  the 

Aquarium  Company  is  put  to  au  enormous  expense 
in  connection  with  the  exhibition,  he.  of  the  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society,  and  he  quotes  printings 
advertising,  posting,  and  "  many  other  ways. "  These 
items  are  to  be  found  in  the  balance-sheet  of  last 
year,  where  it  will  bo  seen  that  about  £700  was 
swallowed  up  by  expenses,and  paid  for  by  the  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society,  this  amount  being  quite 
independent  of  the  prizes  awarded.  Will  Mr.  Dean 
kindly  inform  us  why  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society  requbes  such  an  enormous  expenditure,  that 
is  far  in  excess,  by  comparison,  with  the  sums  spent 
by  many  of  the  most  important  Provincial  Societies. 
In  the  balance-sheet  we  have  Luncheons  £30,  Annual 
Dinner  £18  (by  whom  are  the  invitations  sent  out  ?), 
banquet  £93,  stationary  £28,  stamps,  &c.  £37,  special 
Jubilee  ditto  £30.  show  expenses  £51  (are  not  marly 
all  show  expenses?),  clerical] assistance  £75,  ditto  7 
commissions  (to  whom?)  £11,  sundries  £11  ;  allowance 
for  extra  labour,  gis,  nrinj,  &a,  Jubilee  show  £25, 
aud  Royal  Aquarium  charge  for  tiesets  and  commission 
on  subscriptions  £53.  Bearing  in  mind  that  Mr. 
Dean  has  iuformed  us  that  there  are  1,500  free  passes 
issue  el,  and  the  Royal  Aquarium  Company  finds  cas 
and  light,  are  not  these  items  to  the  tota  of  £75 
lather  peculiar  ?  Mr.  Dean  recommends  Mr.  D.vers 
to  try  a  show  in  some  place  in  London,  depending 
u  oon  the  gate-money  to  reimburse  the  outlay.  No 
sane  person  would  attempt  such  a  scheme  ;  but  to 
some  extent,  such  show  shoulei  depend  upon  sub- 
scriptions, which  in  the  case  of  the  National  Chrysan- 
themum Society  amounted  to  about  £300,  to  say 
nothing  about  the  handsome  profit  made  from  the 
affiliated  Societies.  A.  M.  N.  C.  S. 

EUONYMUS  IN  THE  ISLE  OF  WIGHT.  — I  here- 
with send  for  your  inspection  a  fewsprajs  of  Euony- 
mus.  During  upwards  of  futy  years  that  I  have 
been  here,  I  think  I  have  never  seen  the  bushes 
flower  and  fruit  s>  freely  as  they  have  done  this 
present  season.  The  bushes  from  which  the  enclused 
were  taken  are  growing  within  a  few  yards  of  the 
sea-shore.  Darid  Smith,  Gardiner,  Isle  of  Wight 
College,  Hyde,  I.O.W.,  January  17. 

FRUIT-TREE  LABELS. — Mr.  Ward's  remarks  upon 
such  labals  in  the  Hardy  Fruit  Ca'endar  for  Decem- 
ber 25  lead  me  to  mentiou  that  ordinary  roofiug  or 
gutter  ng  lead  is  very  suitable  materal  where  they  can 
be  nailed  or  wired  on.  It  should  be  cut  into  pieces  as 
long  anl  as  deep  as  is  necessary  to  take  the  nam*  ' 
r  quired,  and  two  small  holes  should  be  punched,  . 
through  which    to    pass  the  nails    or  wire.      Iron 
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letter-punches  are  necessary,  and  each  punch  should 
have  3  inches  of  spare  iron  attached,  so  that  it  can  be 
I  eld  by  I  he  hand  while  the  imprint  is  being  struck 
on  the  lead.  Each  letter  is  then  painted  white.  Such 
labels  last  almost  a  lifetime.  The  first  cost  may  be 
considerable,  but  1  think  they  are  most  economical  in 
the  end.  I  enclose  a  sample  label,  but  I  do  not  sug- 
gest the  contrivance  is  a  new  one,  for  it  has  beeu  in 
use  here  a  number  of  years.  J.  Mayne,  Bicton.  [The 
label  enclosed,  which  bears  in  unmistakable  distinct- 
ness the  words  "Keswick  Codlin,"  is  similar  to  those 
we  have  seen  in  use  in  many  gardens  for  naming 
trees  again-t  walls,  the  labels  being  nailed  to  the 
wall.  It  is  an  excellent  and  simple  device,  ami  Mr. 
Mayne  does  well  to  call  attention  to  such  an  imperish- 
able type.  It  is  one  which  has  been  in  use  from 
time  immemorial.   Ed. 

STATE  OF  VEGETATION  IN  SOUTHERN  WALES. 
— I  have  recently  commenced  taking  my  spriog 
rounds  in  the  counties  of  Carmarthen  and  Pembroke, 
and  have  been  surprised  at  the  very  forward  state 
of  vegetation,  especially  in  Pembrokeshire.  The 
wild  Primroses  varying  in  colour  from  pure  white  to 
dark  rose  and  yellow  adorn  the  hedgerows,  giving 
them  quite  an  April  appearance  ;  one  could  gather 
backetfuls  in  a  few  yards.  1  have  gathered  Snow- 
drops daily  since  Christmas  Day,  and  carried  home 
last  Monday  a  bouquet  of  wild  flowers  consisting  of 
yellow  Nipplewort,  Wild  Strawberry,  Herb  Kobert, 
and  the  Chrysanthemum  leucanthemum.  On  Tues- 
day, I  picked  two  blooms  of  the  Tenby  Daffodil,  just 
opened  from  a  shady  lane  in  Pembrokeshire,  and  in 
the  same  spot  many  Daffodils  are  just  ready  to  burst 
open.  The  flower  most  common,  however,  just  now 
is  the  Heliotrope  scented  Tussilago  fragrans,  and 
patches  of  the  plant  several  yards  in  extent  can  be 
seen  all  about  Pembrokeshire,  filling  the  air  with 
fragrance.  J.  If,  Mason,  Carmarthen. 

VIOLETS  IN  FRAMES  DAMPING  OFF.— I  notice 
in  yoar  "Answers  to  Correspondents  "that  you  attri- 
bute insufficient  ventilation  as  the  cause,  but  it  is  not 
necessarily  so.  Our  Violets  used  to  suffer  very  much 
from  damp,  although  I  never  had  the  frames  closed 
in  fine  weather,  and  on  a  very  fine  day  would  have 
th  •  lights  pulled  quite  off  the  plant*.  We  are  near 
t  e  sea,  lie  very  low,  and  have  a  lake  a  mile  and 
a-half  long,  so  that  our  situation  is  naturally  a  damp 
one,  and  sometimes,  duriDg  dull  and  foggy  weather, 
everything  is  saturated  for  two  or  three  days  together. 
I  find  the  best  preventive  against  damp,  with  careful 
ventilation,  is  to  have  the  plants  well  established  in 
their  winter  quarters  early.  If  possible,  plant  them 
there  in  spring-,  but  failing  this,  plant  early  and  care- 
fully with  a  good  ball,  ard  keep  the  crowns  well  up. 
I  have  always  found  late  and  deeply  planted  plants 
suffer  most.  Last  April  I  planted  runners  in  a  frame 
rather  ilosely,  kept  them  close,  moist,  and  shaded 
for  a  hw  days  until  growth  commenced  ;  then 
gradually  hardened  off,  planted  them  in  frames  for 
winter  eir'y  in  August,  and  kept  shaded  and  syringed 
fur  a  few  days.  The  results  will  lead  me  to  do  it 
again.  During  the  summer  I  kept  them  well  watered 
and  syringed  occasionally  with  clear  soot  -  water. 
T.  Down,  Wassand,  Seaton,  Hull. 

FRUIT  JUDGING — In  ciiticising  my  notes  on  the 
above,  "  H.  W.  W."  (p.  30)  ignores  the  fact  that  I 
especially  alluded  to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
great  autumn  fruit  shows,  my  reason  for  selecting 
which  was,  that  the  varieties  to  be  exhibited  in  the 
single-dish  classes  at  these  shows  are  arbitrarily  set 
down  in  the  schedule,  and  include  both  Apples  and 
Pears  that  should  cover  the  season  from  the  date  of 
the  show  until  the  following  May  or  June — the  latest 
varieties,  in  fact,  that  are  grown  being  among  those 
selected,  and  rightly  so.  If  my  critic's  dictum  as  to 
ripeness  out  of  season  being  a  merit  is  to  stand  good 
in  such  classes,  it  means  nothing  short  of  having  a  lot 
of  good  fruits  spoiled  ;  and  I  should  like  to  know 
where  the  line  is  to  be  drawn.  Possibly  "  H.  W.  W." 
would  like  to  Bee  such  Pears  as  Bergamot  d'Ksperen, 
Easter  BeurriS,  Josephine  de  Malines,  Winter  Nelis, 
ind  the  like,  shown  in  a  ripe  state  in  September  ;  also 
;hat  the  same  thing  should  follow  in  the  case  of 
!ate  Apples.  If  so,  I  certainly  disagree  with  him, 
ind  1  doubt  very  much  if  any  gardener  who  has 
.o  supply  ripe  fruit  through  the  season  could  be 
bund  to  agree.  All  that  is  wanted  is  to  show  fine 
ruits  of  the  particular  variety  selected  ;  and  if  it  is 
me  not  yet  in  season,  ripeness  should  be  considered 
10  merit.  For  instance,  let  us  take  Josephine  de 
Valines  Pear.  It  is  well  known  that  this  may  be  had 
•n  a  ripe  state  in  November,  but  then  what  about  the 
'lishes  fur  the  dessert  in  February  ?  In  assuming 
;hat  the  fruits  shown   "of  the  same  variety"  are 


"  equal,  or  nearly  so,  in  size  or  shape,"  "  H.  W.  W." 
assumes  too  much  ;  for  in  the  cases  which  I  ventured 
to  criticise  it  was  not  so,  the  fruits  selected  for  prizes 
being  decidedly  small.  I  remember  a  case  in  point  last 
year,  where  the  judges  were  apparently  undecided  in 
their  action.  The  1st  prize  went  to  a  dish  of  small 
and  ripe  fruit ;  the  2nd  to  much  larger,  equally 
shapely,  but  green  fruits ;  and  the  3rd  again  to 
a  dish  of  ripe  fruit*.  The  dish  here  selected  for 
2nd  prize  was  absolutely  faultless,  and  nothing  but 
the  attractive  ripeness  of  those  placed  1st  gained  them 
their  position.  Again,  taking  exhibits  of  collections 
of  Apples  or  Pears,  I  should  like  to  ask  your  corre- 
spondent which  would  be  of  most  value  to  the  private 
gardener,  a  dozen  dishes  of  Pears  which  would  cover, 
say,  Bix  months'  supply,  or  as  many  dishes  all  ripe  at 
the  same  time  ?  The  best  collection  of  fruit  is  the 
one  which  covers  the  longest  season,  provided  the 
quality  is  of  the  best  throughout,  and  the  sooner 
judges  cease  to  be  sensible  to  the  glamour  of  mere 
ripenesB,  the  better  and  less  artificial  will  be  the 
methods  of  exhibitors.  I  am  sorry  that  my  use  of 
the  words  "  dead  ripe  "  needs  explaining  to 
"  H.  W.  W.  ;  "  I  thought  that  term  was  well  known 
to  convey  the  meaning  of  full  ripeness,  and  not  the 
rottenness  he  suggests — that,  at  least,  was  my 
meaning,  and  I  must  apologise  for  having  led  him 
astray.  Oornubian. 
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A  "NEW  YEAR'S  SHOW"  AT  READING. 

(Continued  from  p.    4.) 

The  Giant  Primulas. — After  all,  these  are  the 
most  handsome  strains,  and  will  repiy  any  extra  atten- 
tion they  may  require.  They  are  later-flowered  than 
the  others,  and  were  not  in  full  bloom  when  we  saw 
them.  Messrs.  Suttons'  Giant  White  is  procurable 
with  plain  or  with  fern-leaved  foliage.  The  plain- 
leaved  one  has  flowers  quite  2}  inches  across,  and 
they  have  a  pretty  orange  centre  ;  the  flowers  of  the 
fern-leaved  variety  are  less  flat,  and  more  fimbriated. 
Both  are  excellent  Primulas  in  any  respect.  Giant 
Pink  is  an  extra  good  strain,  blooms  early,  and  for  a 
long  time  continuously,  the  colour  being  full  and 
pleasing,  and  the  habit  vigorous.  One  of  the  latest 
to  flower  perfectly  is  Giant  Crimson,  rich  in  colour 
when  at  its  best,  having  a  dark  eye,  and  borne  on 
stout  stems,  well  above  the  foliage. 

Our  attention  was  also  attracted  by  varieties  of 
Primulas  that  must  be  termed — 

Novelties, 
there  [being  insufficient  seed  obtainable  from  them 
to  catalogue  such  at  present.  Some  of  them  are 
sent  out  in  the  "mixture"  packets,  with  others 
not  regarded  as  fixed,  and  termed  "  hybrids,"  the 
word  being  used  in  this  instance  to  describe  varieties 
only.  The  darkeBt  coloured  double  or  single 
flowered  Primula  at  Reading  is  known  in  each  case 
as  Black  Prince.  The  double  variety  may  only  bi 
seen  at  present  with  plain  leaves  of  moderate  size  aud 
very  dark  purple  in  colour,  but  the  single  flowered 
appeared  with  plain  and  fern-leaved  foliage  in  different 
batches.  The  flowers  are  bright  velvety  crimson - 
maroon,  and  have  a  purple  ring  around  the  disc 
that  appears  to  cast  a  halo  over  the  flower.  Such 
dark  -  flowered  Primulas  will  be  certain  to  become 
popular  very  speedily,  as  they  aro  so  distinct, 
and  the  tint  so  rich.  A  few  plants  there  were  of 
another  strain  also,  with  plain  leaves,  and  a  flatter, 
better  flower  than  the  preceding,  but  were  just  as 
intensely  coloured,  and  will  probably  be  known  by 
the  same  name.  A  novelty  exists,  too,  in  the  only 
bluish  -  flowered  variety,  possessing  light  -  coloured 
stems — almost  white  ;  it  has  plain  foliage,  and  with 
its  very  pretty  lavender-tinted  flowers  the  plant  has  a 
decidedly  fascinating  and  delicate  appearance. 

But  we  shall  only  stay  to  mention  two  others  of  tho 
newer  ones,  and  the  first  is  Giant  Scarlet,  a  variety 
that  will  be  sure  to  please,  as  it  produces  large, 
beautiful  flowers,  that  vary  in  tint  according  to  their 
age  and  the  amount  of  sunlight,  but  are  always 
bright.  Giant  Lavender  is  the  other  pretty  novelty. 
We  have  yet  to  mention  the — 

Starry  Primdlas, 
that  made   such    a    beautiful   display   at    Reading ; 


one  need  not  enquire  why  such  a  type  is  being 
received  with  favour.  One  good -sized  span-roofed 
house  was  filled  with  plants  just  coming  into  full 
flower.  As  decorative-plants  they  are  more  effective 
than  any  other  Primula,  and  the  abundant  flowers  of 
star  like  form  (by  which  we  mean  that  the  petals  do 
not  overlap  or  meet  each  other)  are  exceedingly 
pretty.  Some  are  white,  with  yellow  eye,  others 
are  lavender  tinted  ;  and,  again,  there  are  rose 
or  pink  flowers,  in  which  a  coppery  hue  may  be 
detected.  They  are  upright  in  growth,  both  flowers 
and  foliage  have  deep  purple  stems,  and  the  flowers 
grow  tier  after  tier  until  a  perfect  and  graceful 
pyramid  is  formed. 

Primula  obconica  was  represented  by  some  very 
healthy  lookiog  plants  in  a  frame,  but  we  believe 
the  species  has  still  refused  to  cross  with  others,  and 
the  variations  that  exist  are  from  its  own  seed  only, 
or  from  cultivation. 

In  several  other  houses  we  hastened  to  admire  the 
beautiful  display  made  by  the  — 

Variously  Coloured  Cyclamens, 
for  capital  Btrains  of  which  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons 
have  long  since  acquired  a  merited  reputation. 
It  may  be  doubted  which  is  best  known,  White  But- 
terfly or  Giant  White ;  but  each  is  equally  good.  The 
former  has  a  dwarfer  habit,  the  pure  white  flowers  are 
more  spreading,  and  the  foliage  is  elegantly  marked. 
Giant  White  has  a  handsome,  bold  appearance, 
upright  in  growth,  larger  leaved,  and  the  flowers, 
which  are  3}  inches  across,  and  of  great  substance, 
of  pure  florists'  form,  are  produced  higher  above  the 
foliage.  Cther  strains  in  every  respect  praiseworthy, 
include  flowers  of  crimson,  purple,  salmon,  pink,  rose, 
cherry-red,  crimson-and-white,  &c.  The  crimson-and- 
white  flowers  are  extra  fine,  and  clearly  and  brightly 
coloured.  The  most  noteworthy  "fixed"  novelty 
was  Salmon  Queen,  a  strain  that  attracts  attention  at 
once  by  its  lovely  and  distinct  salmon-pink  flowers  ; 
the  foliage,  too,  is  handsomely  marbled,  and  moderate 
in  size.  Vulcan  is  strikingly  effective  by  reason  of  the 
extra  dark  ruby-red  colour  of  its  flowers,  it  being  the 
deepest-coloured  one  in  the  collection.  A  curiously 
tinted  one  named  Purple  Queen  is  noteworthy  as 
showing  a  shade  of  colour  similar  to  one  almost 
peculiar  to  Sweet  Peas.  The  Cyclamen  plants  of  all 
strains  are  but  a  year  or  so  old,  have  small  foliage, 
sometimes  very  prettily  marbled,  and  the  flowers  aie 
of  erect  growth  that  require  no  supports—  at  any  rate, 
when  cultivated  as  they  are  at  Reading.  The  colours 
also  being  bright  and  distinct,  the  strains  would  be 
superior  ours  for  market  growers. 

We  saw  other  plants  at  Reading:  Herbaceous 
Calceolarias,  and  Cinerarias  in  frames  ;  all  of  them 
well  grown,  stocky  plants  that  are  certain  to  flower 
well.  A  visit  during  the  next  week  or  two  will  be 
sure  to  amply  repay  in  interest  and  knowledge  those 
who  may  make  it,  and  every  plant  seen  will  present 
a  perfect  picture  of  cleanliness,  skilful  cultivation, 
and  uncommon  finish. 


Scotland. 


OSWALD   HOUSE,  EDINBURGH. 

A  visit  to  the  gardens  of  this  establishment,  the 
town-house  of  J.  Buchanan,  Esq.,  is  always  of  interest, 
the  houses  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  being  bright  and 
attractive  with  flowering  plants,  while  among  the 
Orchids  some  novelties  are  sure  to  be  found.  Chrysan- 
themums were  almost  finished,  yet  some  good 
blooms  were  still  in  evidence  at  the  time  of  my 
visit  of  the  best  varieties.  Mr.  G.  Wood,  the 
gardener  hero,  was  the  winner  of  the  1st  prize  for 
the  group  of  Chrysanthemums  at  the  last  exhibi- 
tion at  Edinburgh.  Leaving  the  fruit-houses,  which 
were  receiving  their  annual  cleaning,  we  come  to  the 
Orchidand  flowering-houses,  where  Primulas  obconica 
and  sinensis  are  in  force  ;  the  variety  Sutton's  Star 
being  a  favourite  one  for  cutting,  on  account  of  it) 
lightness  and  durability  when  cut.  Zonal  Pelargo- 
niums, Heaths,  and  Hyacinths  combine  to  mako 
quite  a   gay   appearance.     In  the   house   cont.vning 
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these  plants  are  the  celebrated  specimens  of  Epiden- 
drum  (Nanodes)  Hedusie,  grown  so  well  here,  and 
which  are  being  increased  as  fast  as  they  will  grow. 
Of  other  Orchids,  to  the  growth  of  which  four  houses 
of  a  span-shape  are  set  apart,  those  in  flower  com- 
prised Sophronitis  grandiflora,  Masdevallia  tovarensis, 
C.  Massangeana  in  l»ge  baskets,  with  very  strong 
spikes  ;  Lajlia  ancepe  rubra,  a  good  dark  variety. 
In  one  house  some  good  examples  of  Angraecum  ses- 
quipedale  are  grown,  in  a  temperature  which  Mr. 
Wood  informs  me  sometimes  falls  to  60°  during  the 
winter,  and  is  seldom  above  60°.  In  this  house  a 
specimen  of  D.  speciosum  Hilli  was  pushing  up  a 
large  number  of  spikes  ;  Brassia  maculata,  and  a  batch 
of  Aerides  and  Vandas  in  excellent  health.  Some 
pretty  plants  of  D.  Cassiope  bore  a  large  crop  of 
flowers,  forming  one  of  the  most  useful  of  winter- 
flowering  Orchids. 

Stove  plants  look  in  a  vigorous  condition,  and  the 
foliago  generally  well  coloured.  Some  good  plants  of 
Eucharis  amazonica  are  among  the  most  showy  ; 
Crotons  in  numerous  varieties  are  grown  in  quantity, 
while  Palms  of  large  and  small  size  are  in  favour 
here  ;  Ferns,  including  Davall'as,  4  and  5  feet  in 
diameter ;  Dracaenas  and  other  plants  necessary 
where  indoor  decoration  is  carried  out,  were  noted  ; 
and  throughout  an  air  of  cleanliness  and  good 
arrangement  is  observable.   H. 

Ljdy    Belhaven'8    Residential   Seat    in 
Lanarkshire. 

Some  of  the  finest  pieces  of  tree  clad  demesnes  arc 
Htuated  in  and  around  Hamilton,  and  have  been  vastly 
i  nproved  since  Sir  John  Watson,  Bart.,  acquired  his 
extensive  holding.  Tree  and  shrub-planting  has  been 
ihe  order  of  the  day.  Remodelling  the  foreground  has 
taken  place  with  great  judgment,  and  the  emerald 
lawns  form  a  fine  foil  for  the  designs  of  arboreal 
subjects  dotted  down,  and  for  the  wavy  furniture  of 
evergreen  and  deciduous  tree  and  shrub  life.  The 
]  rincipal  trees  are  Oak,  Beech,  and  Sycamore,  which 
will  girth  3  feet  from  the  ground  over  3  feet,  and 
all  show  a  vigour  tint  is  telling  among  the  subsidiary 
and  lesser  subjects  of  evergreen-tree  life.  The 
ground  work  is  covered  with  the  finest  named  Rhodo- 
dendrons, and  they  are  going  along  with  a  vigour 
I  hat  is  pleasing  to  the  eye,  and  are  studded  with 
(lowering  buds  that  give  promise  of  a  wealth  of  bloom 
in  the  return  of  the  flowering  season.  These,  along 
with  Azaleas,  and  many  other  now  leafless  shrubs,  will 
rover  with  floral  beauty,  and  give  a  charming  tone  to 
the  various  shades  of  greenery  which  spring  rovives. 
The  fine  drives  which  have  been  put  down  are  lined 
with  grand  groups  and  specimens  of  variegated 
II. illies,  and  the  whole  dress-grounds  fronting  tie 
mansion  aro  so  furnished  as  to  please  the  critical  eye 
of  the  brat  landscape  gardener. 

The  kitchen  garden  reminds  one  of  the  one  at 
Wishaw  House,  the  original  property  of  Belhave  \ 
and  Stenton.  A  new  range  of  glasshouses  is  in  course 
of  erection,  overing  400  feet ;  the  chief  lean-to  houses 
are  to  be  planted  with  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and 
Vines;  and  the  span  roofed  houses  are  to  be  filled 
with  plants  for  furnishing  flowers  for  general  decora- 
tion. There  are  various  specimens  introduced,  and 
the  houseB  are  all  commodious,  such  as  will  provide 
both  an  abundant  supply  of  fruit  and  flowers  for  the 
needs  of  the  family. 

The  new  trees  introduced  are  largely  of  the  coni- 
ferous tribe.  I  was  glad  to  see  the  Douglas  Fir  in 
fine  order,  and  covering  considerable  breadths,  as 
a'so  the  Crimean  Silver  Fir  (Abies  Nordmanniana), 
as  also  Abies  nobilis,  which  is  growing  freely  ainong 
other  associates.  Altogether  it  is  a  charming  spot, 
and  will  prove  a  welcome  auxiliary  to  Sir  John 
Watson's  estate  of  Earnock,  which  lies  into  and 
round  about  it. 

Earnock  Hall,  Hamilton. 
This  estate  was  acquired  by  Sir  John  Wat=on,  who 
l.as  turned  it  to  the  greatest  advantage.  1.  By  open- 
ing up  the  mineral  wealth,  putting  down  such  shafts, 
and  lightingup  passages  and  areas  so  as  to  enable  the 
workmen  to  work  the  mineral  out  with  ease  and 
economy.  In  this  way  the  great  industry  of  Lanark- 
shire,   Ayrshire,    Dumbartonshire,    and    other   con- 


tiguous counties  have  beeD  fed,  and  the  needs  of  the 
people  supplied  at  reasonable  prices.  The  pits  in 
operation  have  increased,  and  the  turn-out  keeps  the 
railways  very  busy  for  100  miles  round.  His  success 
in  this  way  won  him  the  title  of  Sir  John  Watson, 
Bart.,  of  Earnoch,  which  was  a  very  popular  title  in 
this  neighbourhood 

Earnock  House  has  been  added  to,  considerable 
wings  have  been  constructed  and  finished  in  the  most 
approved  Btyle,  and  the  house  is  fit  for  any  nobleman 
or  country  gentleman  that  aspires  to  take  the  lead  in 
the  locality  where  he  fixes  his  abode.  The  residential 
portion  is  Bituated  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Cadzow, 
and  is  a  land  for  the  poets  to  discourse  upon  ;  the 
scenery  is  more  than  delightfu',  and  flocks  of  the 
people  take  advantage  of  the  free  access  to  the 
charmed  spaces.  Its  owner  is  a  poet  of  the  piople. 
He  has  retained  the  idiom  of  the  Scotch  dialect,  and 
it  is  a  treat  to  hear  him  toss  off  some  of  Robbie 
Burns'  famed  pieces,  such  as  "The  Snadrop,"  "  The 
Cottar's  Saturday  Nicht,"  and  other  pieces  which  tell 
best  in  Burns  Scots'  pure  rendering.  He  has  reached 
tho  borders  of  the  eighth  decade,  and  long  may  he 
be  spared  to  preside  at  his  hospitab'e  table  and  gather 
round  him  a  lot  of  experts,  such  as  he  had  at  the 
dinner-table  on  December  11.  J.  A. 


SOCIETIES. 

♦        — 

ROYAL      HORTICULTURAL. 

Scientific  Committee. 

January  11.—  Present:  Mr.  Michael  (in  the  chair);  Dr. 
Miiller,  Dr.  llussell,  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  and  the  Rev.  Prof. 
Henslow  (Hon.  Sec). 

Fungus  on  Beech.— A  box  of  fnnri  wis  received  from  Ijidy 
Cave,  Clevo  Rail,  Downond,  near  Bristol.  Thoy  were  for- 
warded to  Kew,  whence  it  was  reported  that  they  were 
Pie  rotus  ostreatus,  Jacq.,  "one  of  thi  best  and  safest  of 
edible  fungi."  The  specimens  were  taken  from  a  very  o'd 
Beech  in  the  gardens  of  Cleve  Hall.  They  were  growing  on 
the  wood  about  12  feet  from  the  ground. 


Report  of  the  Council  for  the  Year 
1897-98. 

The  year  1S07  will  long  be  re  ncmbered  ai  (he  Diamond 
Jubilee  year  of  Her  Most  Graci-ms  Majesty,  Patron  of  our 
Society — remembered,  too,  for  the  innumerable  projects  set 
on  foot  in  celebration  of  the  event. 

In  the  Report  for  1800  the  Council  announced  that  they 
had  no  intention  of  adding  to  the  number  of  projects  by 
starting  any  ambitious  horticultural  celebration,  which 
would  lay  any  strain  upon  the  resources  of  individual  Fel 
lows  They  stated  that  they  proposed  to  establish  a  Medal 
of  Honour  in  Horticulture,  and  that  they  hid  obtained  the 
sanction  of  Her  Majesty  to  call  it  the  Victoria  Medal. 

This  proposal  has  been  duly  carried  out;  the  Medal  has 
been  prepared,  and  conferred  on  sixty  recipients  dis- 
tinguished in  various  ways  in  our  Art  and  Science  ;  and  it  is 
believed  to  be  the  only  Medal  ;issociated  with  Her  Majesty's 
Diamond  Jubilee,  with  the  exception  of  the  one  founded  by 
herself.  It  is,  moreover,  the  only  horticultural  distinction  in 
this  country  that  is  conferred  for  personal  merit  only,  and  is 
entirely  unconnected  with  priz.j-winning. 

By  their  action  in  this  nutter  the  Council  consi  ler  that 
they  have  commemorated  Her  Gracious  Majesty's  Jubilee  in 
a  becoming  and  enduring  manner  ;  in  a  manner  absolutely 
distinct  from  all  other  celebrations  ;  in  a  manner  that  lays  no 
tax  upon  the  Fellows  of  the  Society;  in  a  manner  distinctly 
to  the  advantage  and  encouragement  of  horticultural  skill 
and  etlort;  and  lastly,  in  a  manner  which  will  carry  down  to 
all  future  generations  of  horticulturists  the  memory  of  Queen 
Victoria's  long  and  happy  reign. 

Under  the  head  of  ordinary  expenditure  at  Chiswi  k, 
£1850  has  been  spent  on  the  general  work  and  niaintonanca 
of  the  gardens.  Amongst  other  work.  House  No.  11  has  been 
partially,  and  No.  10  entirely,  rebuilt ;  whilst  No.  5,  devoted 
to  Peaches,  has  beon  raised  in  height,  and  a  new  roof  put  on. 
All  this  work  has  been  done  by  the  Society's  own  staff  of 
men.  The  receipts  by  sale  of  surplus  produce  amount  to 
£357,  making  the  net  ordinary  cost  of  the  gardens  £1493, 

At  Westminster,  twenty  fruit  and  floral  meetings  have 
been  held  in  the  Drill  Hall,  James  Street,  Victoria  Street,  and 
fifteen  committee  meetings  have  been  heli  at  Chiswick, 
besides  the  larger  shows  in  the  Temple  Gardens  on  May  26, 
27,  and  28;  and  at  tho  Crystal  Palace  on  September  30, 
October  1  and  2.  Lectures  have  been  delivered  at  seventeen 
of  the  meetings,  exclusive  of  those  given  at  the  Crystal 
Palace.  The  number  of  Awards  granted  by  the  Council,  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  various  committees,  has  been  as 


follows  : -At  provin?id  shnws,  36;  affiliated  societies,  SO; 
Fruit  Committee,  110;  Floral  Committee,  502;  Orchid  Com 
mittee,  251  ;  Narcissus  Commit'.ee,  20;  total,  100S. 

The  Council  must  again  express  their  opinion  that  there 
still  appears  to  be  a  tendency  to  multiply  unduly  the  awards 
recommended,  and  they  earnestly  request  the  several  com- 
mittees to  consider  seriously  whether  there  is  not  a  real 
danger  of  impairing  the  value  of  these  distinctions  by  such 
increase  of  their  number  ;  and  w  hether  it  woidd  not  be  pos- 
sible, as  well  as  politic,  to  be  some  what  less  generous  in  the 
recommendation  of  awards  during  the  ensuing  year.  This 
is  a  question  which  the  Council  cannot  but  regard  with 
soluitude,  and  they  hope  that  every  member  of  the  com- 
mittees will  consider  that  he  has  a  real  individual  respon- 
sibility for  the  welfare  of  the  Society  in  this  matter. 

On  Wednesday,  July  14,  the  Council  invited  all  the 
members  of  the  several  committees  to  lunch  with  them  at 
Chiswick,  and  to  examine  the  gardens.  After  the  luncheon 
an  address  was  delivered  by  Dr.  Maxwell  Masters,  F.R.S., 
on  the  possibilities  of  an  extended  usefulness  of  the  gardens. 
A  full  accouutof  the  proceedings  wi  II  be  found  in  the  Journal, 
vol.  xxi.,  p.  160. 

The  Council  desire  to  draw  the  attention  of  all  Fellows  of 
the  Society  to  the  more  extended  use  which  the  Scientific 
Committee  might  bo  to  them  if  they  availed  themselves 
more  freely  of  their  privileges  in  submitting  instances  of 
diseases  of,  or  injuries  to  plants,  caused  by  insects  or  other- 
wise. The  Scientific  Committee  is  composed  of  gentlemen 
qualified  to  give  the  best  advice  on  all  such  subjects,  either 
in  respect  to  the  prevention  or  cure  of  disease.  The  com- 
mittee is  also  gUd  to  receive  specim  ens  of  auy  subjects  of 
horticultural  or  botanical  interest. 

The  Council  wish  to  express  their  thanks  to  the  Director 
of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  for  allowing  them  to  consult 
Mr.  Massee,  F.L.S.,  on  the  fungoid  diseases,  &c,  brought 
before  the  Scientific  Committee,  and  to  that  gentleman  for 
his  readiness  in  giving  them  the  advantage  of  his  knowledge 
and  advice. 

That  Fellows,  whether  near  or  at  a  distance,  may  derive 
as  much  benefit  as  possible  from  their  connection  with  the 
Society,  the  Council  have  recently  appointed  Dr.  J.  Augus'us 
Voelcker,  M.  A.,  Consulting  Chemist  to  the  Society,  and  have 
entered  into  an  arrangement  with  him  whereby  all  Fellows 
who  are  amateurs  or  bond  Jt'fe  gardeners,  may  obtain,  at  a 
very  small  cost,  analyses  of  manures,  soils,  &c. ,  or  advice 
as  to  what  description  of  chemical  manure  will  be  most 
suitable  and  profitable  for  application  to  any  particular  soil. 
The  Council  wish  t  >  draw  particular  attention  to  two  points, 
viz.  :  — 

(i.)  That  Follows  desiring  an  analysis  mu  t  foil  >w 
explicitly  and  ex  ctly  the  directions  laid  down  in  the 
book  of  arrangements,  1898,  and 

(li.)  That  Fellows  who  are  in  any  way  commercially 
interested  in  any  artificial  manure  trade  or  horticul- 
tural bus  ness  cannot  claim  Dr.  Voelcker's  assistance 
as  Fellows,  but  if  they  wish  to  consult  him  must  do 
so  in  the  ordinary  way  of  business. 

The  S  ►ciety's  Great  Show,  held  (by  the  continued  kindness 
of  the  Treasurer  ani  Benchers)  in  the  Inner  Temple  Gardens, 
was  as  successful  as  ever,  and  it  is  a  matter  c  f  satisfaction 
to  the  Council  to  find  that  this  meeting  is  now  univcr.s  dly 
acknowledged  to  be  the  leading  horticultural  exhibition  of 
this  country.  The  best  thanks  of  the  Society  are  due  to  all 
who  kindly  brought  their  p'ants  for  exhibition,  or  otherwise 
contributed  to  the  success  of  this  show. 

The  exhibition  of  British-grown  fruit  held  by  the  Society 
at  the  Crystal  Palace  on  September  30,  October  1  an  I  2,  w  is, 
considering  the  season,  eminently  satisfactory. 

A  certain  annnnt  of  dissatisfaction  has  arisen  from  the 
fact  that  whereas  classes  have  been  provid'-d  specially  for 
amateurs  and  gentlemen's  gardeners,  and  also  for  nursery- 
men, there  have  been  noelasse*  in  which  growers  for  market 
could  properly  exhibit.  This  will  in  future  be  avoided  by 
the  addi'ioa  ujf  a  division  for  growers  for  market  only. 

As  an  objeotdesson  in  British  fruit  cult-vatioii,  this  annual 
show  stands  anrivalled,  and  is  of  national  importance.  The 
Council  invite  Follows  and  their  friends  to  .support  it,  for  it  ■] 
cannot  be  too  widely  known  that  the  continuance  of  the 
show  is  absolutely  dependent  on  at  least  £100  being  raised 
by  subscription  each  year  towards  the  prize  fund.  The  show 
involves  the  Society  in  a  very  large  expenditure  without  the 
possibility  of  any  return.  The  Council  have,  therefore, 
established  the  rule  that  they  will  not  continue  it  unless 
sufficient  interest  in  it  is  taken  by  Fellows  and  their  friends 
to  raise  £100  towards  the  prize  fund.  Subscriptions  for  this 
purpose  should  be  sent  at  once  to  the  Secretary,  117, 
Victoria  Street,  Westminster ;  and  if  the  list  prove  satis- 
factory, the  schedule  will  be  issued  in  April,  and  the  show 
held  on  September  29,  30,  and  October  1,  1898. 

A  deputation  was  sent  by  the  Council,  at  the  invitation  of 
the  local  authorities,  to  attend  the  great  horticultural 
gathering  at  Shrewsbury  in  August.  The  Council  gladly 
embraces  this  opportunity  of  congratulating  Shrewsbury  on 
the  magnificent  display  of  horticultural  skill  and  enterprise 
made  at  their  show,  and  of  recording  the  very  great 
p'easure  which  this  visit  gave  them,  and  their  appreciation 
i  f  the  great  courtesy  and  hospitality  with  which  they  were 
received. 

An  invitation  has  been  received  and  accepted  for  a  similar 
deputation  to  visit  a  show,  to  be  held  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne 
on  July  13,  14,  and  15,  1S98,  by  the  Botanical  and  Horticul- 
tural Society  of  Northumberland,  Durham,  and  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. 

The  Journal  of  the  Society  has  been  continued,  so  as  to  - 
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enable  Fellows  at  a  distance  to  enter  more  fully  into,  and 
reap  the  benefits  of  the  study  and  work  of  those  actively 
engaged  at  head-quarters. 

An  examination  in  the  principles  and  practice  of  horticul- 
ture was  held  on  April  6,  concurrently  in  different  parts  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  a  centre  being  established  wherever  a 
magistrate,  clergyman,  schoolmaster,  or  other  responsible 
person  accustomed  to  examinations  wou'd  consent  to 
superintend  one  on  the  Society's  behalf,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  rules  laid  down  for  its  conduct.  No  limit  as  to  the 
age,  position,  or  previous  training  of  the  candidates  was 
imposed,  and  the  examination  was  open  to  both  sexes. 
One  hundred  and  eighty-one  candidates  presented  themselves 
for  examination. 

It  is  proposed  to  hold  a  similar  examination  in  1S9S,  on 
Tuesday,  April  5.  Candidates  wishing  to  sit  for  the  examina- 
tion should  make  application  during  February  to  the 
Secretary,  R.H.S.  Office,  117,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster. 

The  Council  have  heard  with  much  pleasure  that  G.  W. 
Burrows,  Esq.,  a  Member  of  the  Court  of  the  Worshipful 
Company  of  Gardeners,  has  most  kindly  offered,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Society's  1S9S  examination,  a  scholarship  of 
£.25  a  year  for  two  years ;  full  particulars  of  which  will  be 
found  in  the  Society's  arrangements  for  1S9S,  lately  issued  to 
all  Fellows.  Another  similar  scholarship  has  been  promised 
for  1899,  by  the  Right.  Hon.  the  Lord  Amherst  of  Hackney, 
through  the  same  Worshipful  Company. 

Acting  in  conjunction  with  the  Lindley  Trustees,  the 
Council  have  devoted  considerable  attention  to  the  Library. 
All  serial  publications  have  been  kept  up  to  date,  a  large 
number  of  valuable  volumes  have  been  bound. 

The  hearty  thanks  of  the  Society  are  due  to  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Standing  Committees— viz.,  the  Scientific,  the 
Fruit  and  Vegetable,  the  Floral,  the  Orchid,  and  the 
Narcissus  Committees,  for  the  kind  and  patient  attention 
which  they  have  severally  given  to  their  departments. 

A  special  and  very  hearty  record  of  thanks  is  also  due  to 
N.  N.  Sherwood,  Esq.,  and  to  C.  J.  Grahame,  Esq.  The 
former  gentleman  has  intimated  to  the  Council  his  intention 
of  placing  a  10-guinea  Silver  Cup  at  their  disposal  annually, 
and  the  latter  has  enabled  the  Council  to  very  largely  increase 
the  prizes  offered  for  Roses  on  June  2$. 

The  best  thanks  of  the  Society  are  also  due  to  all  those 
who,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  have  so  kindly  presente  1 
books  to  the  Library,  or  plants  or  seeds  to  the  gardens. 

The  Council  wish  to  express,  in  their  own  name  and  in 
that  of  the  Fellows  of  the  Society,  their  great  indebtedness 
to  all  who  have  so  kindly  contributed,  either  by  the  exhibition 
of  plants,  fruits,  flowers,  or  vegetables,  or  by  the  reading  ot 
papers,  to  the  success  of  the  fortnightly  meetings  In  the 
Drill  Hall.  They  aie  glad  to  rind  by  the  increased  and 
increasing  number  of  visitors  that  the  Society's  fortnightly 
meetings  are  becoming  better  appreciated  by  the  Fellows 
and  public  in  general.  In  their  judgment,  these  shows, 
which  take  pi  ice  at  short  intervals  throughout  the  year, 
furnish  horticultural  displ  iys  and  teach  horticultural 
lessons  which  cannot  be  obtained  elsewhere  in  the  kingdom. 

The  Council  are  glad  to  be  able  to  announce  that  they  have 
appointed  the  Rev.  George  Henslow,  M.A.,  V.M.H.,  F.L.S., 
&c,  to  be  Professor  of  Botany  to  tho  Society,  and  Professor 
Henslow  has  kindly  undertaken  to  give  addicses  at  a  num- 
ber of  the  1898  meetings,  drawing  attention  to  interesting 
points  connected  with  some  of  the  plants,  &c  ,  exhibited. 
The  Council  are  confident  that  these  "  demonstrations  "  will 
be  greatly  appreciated  by  the  Fellows. 

The  Council  have  tho  sad  duty  of  recording  the  death  of 
fifty-three  Fellows  during  the  year,  and  among  them  they 
regret  to  find  the  mines  of  Dr.  Rob;rt  Hogg,  one  of  the 
most  staunch  and  energetic  supporters  of  the  Society,  and 
the  leaiing  authority  in  fruit  nomenclature;  James  Bate- 
man,  the  pioneer  of  Orchid  culture  in  this  country,  and 
author  of  the  OrcJUdaeece  of  Mexico  and  Guatemala ;  Col. 
Trevor -Clarke,  William  Head,  Robert  Owen,  and  James 
Cocker,  &c. 

The  numerical  increase  of  Fellows  after  deductions  la  825. 

A  scheme  for  the  affiliation  of  local  horticultural  sooioties 
was  put  forward  in  1890,  and  ninety-one  local  societies  have 
availed  themselves  of  it.  The  Cuuncil  express  tho  hope  that 
Fellows  will  promote  the  affiliation  of  local  horticultural  and 
cottage  garden  societies  in  their  own  immediate  neighbour- 
hood. 

At  the  request  of  some  of  the  Fellows,  the  Council  have 
arranged  to  send  a  reminder  of  every  show  (in  the  week 
preceding  it)  to  any  Fellow  who  will  send  to  the  R.  II.  S. 
Office,  117,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  22  halfpenny  post- 
cards,'fully  addressed  to  himself,  or  to  whomsoever  he  wishes 
the  reminder  sent. 

The  Council  recommend  that  the  salaries  of  the  principal 
officers  of  the  Society— the  Secretary,  the  Cashier,  the 
Superintendent,  and  the  Assistant-Superintendent,  should 
continue  as  heretofore. 

The  balance-sheet  shows  a  credit  balance  of  £S22  7s.  4d. 
The  expenditure  on  Chiswick  was  £1851  6s.  Id. 


he  could  not  do  himself  justice  without  congratulating  the 
society  upon  having  such  an  able  and  energetic  Hon.  Sec.  as 
Mr.  A.  K.  Drummond.  He,  Sir  John,  was  mostanxious  that 
the  society  should  go  on  and  prosper,  and  be  the  means  of 
doing  a  great  deal  of  good  in  Swansea  and  the  surrounding 
district,  for  he  felt  sure  that  they  had  in  the  society  the 
nucleus  of  a  very  important  movement. 


CARDIFF     GARDENERS'. 

January  11.— A  meeting  of  tho  above  Society  was  held  on 
January  11,  when  the  President,  Alfred  Thomas,  M  P., 
occupied  the  chair,  and  an  interesting  lecture  was  given  by 
Mr.  F.  W.  E.  Shrivell,  F.L.S.,  to  an  audience  of  upwards  of 
fifty  members.  His  discourse  was  based  on  the  results  of 
four  years'  experiments  in  the  culture  of  vegetables,  with  and 
without  chemical  manures.  Thp  lecturer  gave  the  quantities 
used  for  different  kinds  of  vegetables,  and  exhibited  illus- 
trations showing  good  results  from  the  chemicals.  Mr. 
Shrivell  stated  that  he  had  no  connect:on  with  any  manure 
agency, 

ANCIENT     SOCIETY     OF     YORK 
FLORISTS. 

January  11. — The  members  of  this  society  hold  their 
annual  meeting  in  the  Agricultural  Club  Chambers,  Pave- 
ment, York,  on  the  above  date.  Mr.  Councillor  J.  E. 
Wilkinson  presided,  and  there  was  a  good  attendance. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  J.  L  izenby)  read  the  yearly  report, 
which  stated  that  during  the  past  twelve  months  the  work 
of  the  society  had  been  satisfactory.  Financially,  it  was 
satisfactory  tonoteth.it  at  the  close  of  the  year's  working 
there  was  a  balance  in  hand  of  £180  lis.  lid.  as  against 
£177  17s.  Id.  twelve  months  ago.  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  F.  W\ 
Halliwell,  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Milburn,  the  Report,  and 
also  th'i  b lUnce-sheat,  which  wis  titen  as  raad,  wera 
unanimously  adopted. 


SWANSEA    HORTICULTURAL. 

January  7.— The  second  annual  dinner  of  the  above  Society 
was  held  iu  the  Shaftesbury  Hall,  Swansea,  <m  tho  above 
date.  The  president  of  the  society.  Sir  John  Li. i:\velvh,  M.P., 
in* tho  chair  ;  the  Mayor  of  Swansea  sitting  on  his  right. 
The  company  present,  numbering  between  seventy  and 
eighty,  included  most  of  tho  leading  gardeners  in  the 
district.  The  president  in  proposing  the  toast  of  the  evening— 
' '  Prosperity  to  horticulture  and  the  Swansea  Association,"  said 


SOCIETE    FRANQAISE    D'HORTICUL- 
TXJRE    DE    LONDRES. 

January  15. — On  Saturday  evening  last  the  ninth  annual 
dinner  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the  Imperial  Restaurant, 
Strand.  Mr.  Herbert  Cutbush  occupied  the  chair,  being 
supported  by  a  goodly  number  of  gentlemen  representing 
Eng  ish  horticulture,  among  whom  we  noticed  Mr.  J. 
Weathers,  Mr.  W.  Cutbush,  Mr.  Harry  Laing,  Mr.  H.  J. 
Joues,  Mr.  Herman  Payne,  &c. 

Tho  dinner  being  over,  Mr.  Geo.  Sjhneidsr  formally  intro- 
duced the  ch  lirnnn  to  the  assembled  company,  re  narking 
thit  the  position  he  occupied  in  the  horticultural  wu-ld  and 
ths  intiresth)  tiok  in  the  work  of  the  Society  eminently 
qualified  him  for  the  post  of  honmr  which  he  had  kindly 
c  msented  to  fill.  In  reply,  the  Chairman  complimented  the 
Society  on  its  continued  prosperity,  which  was  due  in  a  large 
measure  to  th  *  admirable  manner  in  which  it  was  managed 
by  it*  president,  Mr.  Sch  leider,  and  th-3  other  officers. 
Foundct  in  1858,  the  S)3iety  his  grain  illy  increased  in 
numbers  an1  in  its  filing  d  resources  Its  members  are 
n>w  distributed  all  over  E  iropj,  and  there  aro  s">mo 
occupying  import  in1,  positions  in  Am  trie  i,  Algeria,  the 
Con  jo,  and  other  distmt  place?,  and  from  theie  valuable 
inform ition  can  often  b;  obtiincil  when  occasion  arises.  He 
was  pleased  to  fiud  that  the  balance  in  Inn  1  was  much  I  irger 
than  at  the  beginning  of  last  year,  aud  the  library  which 
form?  one  of  the  principal  features  of  tha  Society  had 
received  miny  additions.  He  therefore  proposod  the  con- 
tinned  success  and  prosperity  of  the  society,  coupling  with 
the  toast  th^  name  of  Mr.  Schneider. 

That  gentleman  replied  in  su'tible  terms,  tha  iking  (he 
m  mbera  for  the  excellent  spirit  of  comradeship  tint  existed 
amingst  the  members,  and  the  good  feeling  of  their  English 
friends  who  were  always  ready  to  find  places  for  th  »se  young 
foreigners  desiring  to  perfect  their  knowledge  of  English  and 
horticulture  by  a  residence  in  fchii  country,  and  conclu  Yd  by 
proposing  the  toast  of  the  visitors  Mr.  Hirnnn  Payne 
replied.  At  this  juncture  Mr.  G  ich  lid  m  lie  a  presentation 
on  behalf  of  the  new  members  to  Mr.  Sehneider  for  his 
kind  services  to  them  during  the  past  year,  which  w  is  duly 
acknowledge!. 

The  t  ';ist  of  the  officers  wai  responded  t  -  by  Mr.  Friedrich, 
Music  both  vocal  and  instrumental  filled  up  the  renninder  of 
the  evening;  "God  Save  the  Queen,"  anHhe  •'  Marseillaise  " 
bringing  the  meeting  to  a  close.  A  vote  of  thanks  was 
accorded  to  Messrs.  Cutbush,  of  Hijbgate,  for  the  floral 
decorations. 

MANCHESTER  AND  NORTH  OF 
ENGLAND  ORCHID. 

January  13.—  The  January  meeting  of  the  above  Societ/ 
was  held  in  the  Coal  Exchange,  Manchester,  on  the  above 
date.  Memberj  of  the  committee  present  were  Messrs. 
W.  Thompson  (chairman),  G.  9.  Ball  (vice-chairman),  S. 
Gratrix,  A.  Warbtirton,  J.  L<:  enrmu,  J.  Backhouse,  K  Side- 
botham,  II.  Bolton,  "W.  Stevens,  It.  Johnson,  \V.  A.  Gent 
(Hon.  Sec),  II.  Grocnwood,  G.  W.  Law  Schifield,  J.  Cypher, 
P.  Weathers. 

Each  mcetiug  of  the  Society  brings  forth  quite  a  wealth  of 
plants  of  great  beauty  and  rarity. 

On  ibis  occasion  Mr.  G.  3.  Ball  (gr.,  Mr.  Hay),  displayed 
a  superb  lot  of  choice  Cypripediuras,  the  best  of  which  was 
undoubtedly  C  X  triumphant,  a  handsome  hybrid,  showing 
a  dorsal  sepal  of  unrivalled  colouring,  and  remarkable  size 
(First-class  Certificate).  A  good  term  of  C.  bcllatulum  album, 
with  large  snowy-white  flowers,  was  also  awarded  a  First- 


class  Certificate.  C.  veuustum  Measuresianum,  a  lovely 
little  gem— too  rarely  seen— and  which  may  be  described  aa 
the  alb:noof  C.  venustum  received  an  Award  of  Merit.  A  well- 
grown  plant  of  C.  Leeanuum  giganteum,  with  four  flowers 
expanded,  received  an  Award  of  Merit.  C.  Swinburnei  mag- 
nificum  is  a  plant  well  worthy  of  its  name,  and  when  seen 
in  such  a  good  form  as  that  shown  by  Mr.  Ball,  it  cannot 
fail  to  find  admirers  (Award  of  Merit).  C.  nitons  magni- 
fi  cum  also  proved  to  be  of  the  very  finest  type,  and  it  is 
doubtful  whether  such  a  superb  form  as  that  shown  exists 
elsewhere.  The  committee  were  certainly  too  careful  in  only 
voting  this  plant  an  Award  of  Merit.  Dendrobium  John- 
sonije,  or  Macfarlanei,  from  the  same  exhibitor,  showed  a 
spike  of  nine  well-developed  flowers,  which  speaks  well  for 
the  successful  cultivation  of  this  not  too  easy  species  (Award 
of  Merit). 

Mr.  John  Lf.emann  (gr.,  Mr.  Edge),  exhibited  a  specimen 
plant  of  Lycaste  Skinned  alba,  from  which,  however,  some 
of  the  flowers  had  been  removed.  Six  good  bold  flowers 
were  displayed.  Odontuglossum  crispum  var.,  a  good  form 
of  the  Pacho  type,  received  an  Award  of  Merit. 

Mr.  A.  Warburton  (gr ,  Mr.  Lofthouse),  exhibited  C. 
insigne  Bandera?,  which  showed  a  slight  variation  in  the 
tiny  spots  peculiar  to  this  variety  on  the  dorsal  sepal  (Award 
of  Merit) ;  also  C.  x  Mrs.  Geo.  Truffaut,  a  peculiar  produc- 
tion, having  for  its  pirents  C.  Stonei  X  C.  Morgauiw.  It 
therefore  has  traces  of  C.  Stonei  in  it  twice,  and  resembles 
C.  Morganiw  in  shape  and  markings,  except  that  it  has  more 
"  nigger  "  blood  in  it. 

Mr.  W.  Thompson  (gr.,Mr.  Stevens)  staged  a  few  good 
plants,  among  which  were  Odontoglossum.  odoratnm  var. , 
deltoglossum  Stevensii  (Rolfe),  a  charming  variety  with  a 
ground  colour  of  creamy  white,  and  bordered  for  about  an 
eighth  of  an  inch  in  depth  with  a  sulphur-yellow,  the  sepals 
being  spotted  with  chocolate  (Award  of  Merit).  C.  X  Calypso, 
Winn's  var.,  came  from  the  same  owner,  and  is  remarkable  for 
the  profuse  claret-colouring  in  the  dorsal  sepals,  making  it  a 
very  striking  variety  (Award  of  Merit).  Cypripedium  Sallieri 
also  gained  an  Award  of  Merit. 

Mr.  Thomas  Statter  (gr.,  Mr.  Johnson)  exhibited  a  gord 
form  of  Cypripedium  x  Niobe,  with  a  good  bold  dorsal  petal 
well-marked  (Award  of  Merit). 

Mr.  S.  Gratrix  (gr.,  Mr.  McLeod)  exhibited  a  fiuehjbrid 
Cypripedium,  named  "  F.  S.  Roberts,"  the  parentage  not 
recorded,  but  evidently  C.  niveum  had  been  used  in  its 
production.  The  colour  of  the  tlower  was  white  and  densely 
civeredwith  tiny  purplish  markings  (A  First-class  Certificate 
was  awarded).  From  the  same  coll. etion  came  a  plant  of 
Lycaste  Skinneri  alba,  showing  evidence  of  good  culture,  and 
bearing  fine  flowers.  As  in  Mr.  Leemann'o  case,  no  award 
was  made. 

Mr.  O.  O.  Wkiolev  exhibited  C.  insigne  var.  exqnisitum, 
for  which  he  obtained  an  Award  of  Merit ;  tho  marking  of  the 
dorsal  sepil  was  d.stiuct,  the  spots  being  peculiarly  placed, 
and,  wnut  is  seldom  seen,  violet  markings  were  apparent 
aroun  1  the  white  margin  of  the  dorsal  sepal.  C.  Argus  from 
thesama  collection  received  an  Award  of  Merit. 

Mr.  D.  Lord  reccivedan  Award  of  Merit  forC.  Lathamianum 
giganteum.  but  which  was  not  particularly  gigantic.  Mr.  H. 
Greenwood  exhibited  Dendrobium  x  '■  Harold  "  (Findlay- 
anu-n  x  Linawiaoum),  only  one  flowering  being  open  on  the 
pi  i  it ;  it  is  a  pretty  hybrid,  and  when  seen  in  a  more  advanced 
sta^e  should  be  very  attractive.  Mr.  Fk»i>  Hardy  exhibited 
the  C.  iosigne  Stndera  about  which  there  has  been  such  a 
greit  deal  said.  It  is  a  fine  form,  and  quite  equal  to  anything 
else  bearing  the  same  name.  Mr.  John  Robsoh  obtain,  d  an 
Award  of  Merit  for  the  reverse  crossof  C.  x  Pollettianuir, 
which  doos  not  differ  greatly  from  the  original ;  and  a 
Cultural  Certificate  f.ir  a  large  well-flowered  piece  of  C. 
Boxalli    /'.  II. 

SHIRLEY  AND  SURROUNDING  DIS- 
TRICTS GARDENERS'  AND  AMA- 
TEURS' MUTUAL  IMPROVEMENT 
ASSOCIATION. 

January  15.— A  meeting  of  the  above  society  was  held  at 
tho  Parish  Room,  Shirley.  Southampton,  on  the  above  date. 
The  president,  W.  F.  G.  Spranger,  presiding  over  a  fair 
a'teudmco  of  members. 

Too  Lecture  "  Fungi,  their  mode  of  life  and  reproduction, 
wis  given  by  Mr.  E.  T.  Mellor,  il.Sc.  London.  Lecturer  in 
Biology  at  tho  Hartley  College.  A  large  number  of  lantern 
slides  wore  Used  to  illustrate  th?  subject,  and  added  much 
to  tho  value  of  the  lecture.  The  method  of  reproduction  was 
very  fully  illustrated,  and  tho  im memo  numbers  each  plant 
was  capablo  of  producing  shows  how  necessary  it  is  to  know 
how  to  deal  with  them  to  stop  their  ravages. 

A  hearty  voto  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer  and  to  the 
president  closed  the  business  of  the  meeting.  The  subject 
of  Fungi  will  be  continued  next  meeting,  and  "  Injurious  and 
Beneficial  Fungi "  is  the  title  of  the  lecture. 


ISLE    OF  WIGHT    CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

January  15.— Tho  annual  meeting  of  this  .Society  was 
held  at  Newport  ou  the  ahove  date,  Dr.  Groves  in  the  chair. 
The  report  and  bilance-shcot  wore  adopted  ou  the  motion  of 
the  cluirman.  Tho  halanco  in  hacd  ia  over  £18,  which  is 
about  £4  less  than  last  year.  Previous  to  the  election  of 
officers  a  long  discussion  took  place  on  the  desirability  of 
forming  an  Isle  of  Wight  Championship  Prize,  which  was 
afterwards  entrusted  to  a  sub-committee  to  discuss  and 
report  to  tho  Society.  Sir  Charles  Soely  was  re  elected 
Presidcut,  Dr.  Groves,  B.  A,,  . I. P.,  chairman,  an. I  Mr.  C.  H. 
Cavo,  Hon.  Secretary. 
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Notices  to  Correspondents. 


rf£ 


[The  term  "accumulated  temperature"  indicates  the  aggre- 
gate amount,  as  well  as  the  duration,  of  degrees  of 
temperature  above  or  below  42°  Fahr.  for  the  period 
named  :  and  this  combined  result  is  expressed  in  Day- 
degrees— a  "Day-degree"  signifying  1°  continued  for 
twenty-four  hours,  or  any  other  number  of  degrees  for 
an  inversely  proportional  number  of  hours.] 
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Tae  districts  indicated  by  number  in  the  first  column  are 
the  following : — 

0,  Scotland,  N.  Principal  Wheat-producing  Districts — 
1,  Scotland,  E. ;  2,  England,  N.E. ;  3,  England,  E.  ; 
4,  Midland  Counties ;  5,  England,  including  London,  S. 
Principal  Grazing,  <£c,  Districts  —  6,  Scotland,  W.  ; 
7,  England,  N.W.  ;  8,  England,  S.W.  ;  9,  Ireland,  N.  ; 
10,  Ireland,  S.  ;  *  Channel  Islands. 


THE    PAST    WEEK. 
The  following  summary  record  of  the  weather  throughout 
the  British  Islands   for    the   week   ending   January  15,   is 
furnished  from  the  Meteorological  Office  : — 

"The  weather  during  this  period  differed  considerably  in 
the  various  parts  of  the  kingdom.  In  all  the  c:  is  tern  and 
southern  districts  it  was  very  dry,  but  gloomy,  and  fre- 
quently foggy  or  misty  ;  inmost  of  the  westerndistricts  it  was 
very  fair  generady,  although  slight  falls  of  rain  were  occa- 
sionally experienced  ;  in  the  extreme  north-west  it  was  rainy 
and  unsettled. 

"  The  temperature  was  above  the  mean,  the  excess  ranging 
from  1°  in  the  Channel  Islands,  to  8°  over  eastern,  central, 
southern,  and  south-western  England,  and  to  as  much  as  0° 
in  'Ireland,  X.,'  and  over  Scotland.  The  highest  of  the 
maxima  occurred  during  the  middle  of  the  week,  and  ranged 
from  56°  in  '  Scotland,  E.,'  to  50°  in  '  England,  E.'  The  lowest 
of  the  minima  were  registered,  as  a  whole,  during  the  earlier 
half  of  the  period,  and  ranged  from  26°  in  '  England,  S.W.,' 
and  27°  in  'England,  E.,'  to  32°  in  '  Scotland,  N.  and  TV./ 
and  the  'Channel  Islands.' 

"The  rain/oil  just  equalled  the  mean  in  'Scotland,  N.,' 
but  was  much  less  elsewhere.  In  all  the  eastern  and  central 
parts  of  Great  Britain  the  fall  was  scarcely  appreciable. 

"The  bright  sunshine  was  deficient  m  most  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  but  exceeded  the  mean  in  some  of  the  western  dis- 
tricts, as  well  as  in  '  Scotland,  N.,'  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
'Channel  Islands'  on  the  other.  The  percentage  of  the 
possible  duration  ranged  from  34  iu  the  '  Channel  Island.-*,' 
and  from  22  in  'Ireland,  S.,' to  7  in  'England,  N.W.,'  6  in 
'  Scotland,  E,  and  W.,'  and  4  in  '  England,  N.E.'  The  amount 
recorded  at  Jersey  on  Thursday  was  as  large  as  7'7,  which, 
is  equal  to  90  per  cent,  of  the  possible  duration  for  that  day, 
and  that  for  the  same  day  at  Scilly  was  not  much  less.'  " 


Enquiry. 

-   ■ 

*'  He  that  qucstioneth  much  snail  learn  much.1' — Bacon. 

Bronze  or  Mktal  Statues.  Will  any  reader 
kindly  furnish  A.  G.  with  the  names  and  addresses 
of  makers  of  bronze  or  other  metal  statues  suitable  for 
flower  garden  decoration  ? 


Books  :  E.  B.  S.  London  gardening  has  no  special 
features,  and  we  know  of  no  book  dealing  with  it. 
There  is  a  little  work  published  at  the  Garden 
office,  Southampton  Street,  entitled  The  London 
Market  Gardens:  Flowers,  Fruits,  and  Ver/etables,  as 
Grown  for  Market,  by  C.  H.  Shaw. 

Carnations:  Malmaison.  Probably,  eel-worms  in 
the  leaves  ;  but  we  have  not  examined  them  with 
the  microscope.  We  advise  you  to  burn  all  the 
affected  plants. 

Carnivorous  and  Herbivorous  Slugs  and  Snails  : 
Our  correspondent,  Mr.  M.  Webb,  desires  to  sup- 
plement our  remarks  in  our  last  issue  with  the 
information,  that  he  received  the  micro-photo- 
graphs, from  which  the  figures  were  prepared, 
from  Mr.  F.  Taylor,  38,  Landseer  Street,  Oldham. 
For  Auloporna  read  Aulopoma. 

Celery:  J.  A.  P.  The  seed  having  been  sown  in 
March,  no  plant  under  proper  conditions  of 
cultivation  would  have  ''boiled."  It  had,  as  you 
suggested,  suffered  frequently  from  lack  of 
moisture  at  the  roit,  hence  the  crooked  and  small 
heads.  Earthing  up  was  performed  a',  probably, 
an  early  part  of  the  autumn  ;  and  Celery  that  has 
been  blanched  for  so  long  a  period  of  time  is  very 
liable  to  decay.  Covering  the  heart-leaves  in  the 
act  of  moulding-up  is  a  more  rapid  way  of  setting- 
up  deciy. 

Chrysanthemum-rust  :  W.  W.  There  are  various 
methods  of  dealiug  with  this,  but  we  think  your 
employer  is  wise  in  recommending  you  to  burn 
all  the  affected  plants. 

Climbing  Feun  :  W.  II.  Tiltel.  The  plant  is  pro- 
bably Lygodium  scaudeus.  Can  you  send  a  frond 
for  identification '! 

Crown  and  Terminal  Buds  in  Chrysanthemums  : 
IVilhclm  Mailer.  Your  supposition  is  quite 
justified  ;  the  figure  marked  49  should  have 
been  59. 

Gardeninci  Periodicals  :  La  Scmainc  Horlico'e, 
published  by  M.  L.  Linden,  in  Brussels,  is  to  be 
preferred  to  the  one  suggested. 

Glasshouse  Heating:  J.  A.  Steam-heating  is  not 
injurious  to  plants,  if  no  more  be  employed  than 
wdl  raise  the  temperature  to  the  desired  degree  of 
warmth.  The  drying  effects  which  the  super- 
heated pipes  have  upon  the  air  is  readily  obviated 
by  damping  the  floors  more  or  less.  You  might 
supplement  the  hot-water  pipes  by  running  a  flow 
and  return  steam-pipe  alongside  of  them,  not 
through  them.  Care  should  be  taken  to  employ 
either  malleablo  iron  tubing,  or  very  strong  cast- 
iron  pipes  with  flange  joints,  well  packed  with 
vulcanised  rubber,  and  run  in  with  hot  lead.  One 
expinsion  piece  of  accurately-turned  and  polished 
pipe  should  be  inserted  in  some  part  of  the  system, 
or  in  the  case  of  cast-iron  pipes,  a  rupture  might 
occur. 

Grafting  Vines  :  Vine.  You  might  place  Foster's 
Seedling,  or  even  Black  Hamburgh,  on  Mrs.  Pear- 
son Vine  and  Alnwick  Seedling,  or  Black  Alicante 
on  the  White  Tokay  Vine.  You  may  graft  by 
approach,  using  the  old  wood,  or  young  grecD  wood 
on  green  shoots. 

Marguerites  :  G.  P.  If  by  "  maggots,"  the  leaf- 
mining  grubs  are  intended  to  be  understood,  there 
is  no  remedy  that  equals  pinching  them  with  the 
thumb-nail  when  ob-erved.  The  plants  should  be 
closely  watched  so  that  the  grubs  do  not  spoil  a  lot 
of  the  loaves  before  they  are  killed.  Sprinkling 
with  quassia-water  deters  the  fly  fom  laying  its  eggs 
on  the  leaves. 

Microscope  :  //.  H,  We  do  not  know  your  qualifica- 
tions. If  you  have  not  already  had  some  instruc- 
tion in  the  use  of  the  microscope,  or  are  not  likely 
to  obtain  it,  then  it  would  be  unwise  to  spend 
much  money  on  an  instrument  you  could  not  use. 
Your  teacher  would  be  able  to  advise  you  ;  mean- 
while, any  good  optician  in  Edinburgh  would 
furnish  you  with  a  student's  microscope  for  £5  or 
£6.     Less  expensive  instruments  are  of  no  use. 

Names  op  Plants  :  Correspondents  not  ansioered 
in  this  issue  are  requested  to  be  so  good  as 
to  consult  the  following  number.  —  H.  f.  W.  1, 
Acacia  Riceana  ;  2,  A.  dealbata  ;  3,  Sequoia 
sempervirens.—  Subscriber.  Cblorophytum  Stern- 
bergianum. — C.  P.,  Arbroath.  1,  Adiantum  ex- 
cisum :    2,     Adiantum   excisum     multifidum  ;    3, 


Adiantum  decorum  ;  4,  Grevillea  (next  week)  ; 
5,  Cymbidium  sinense  ;  ti,  Selaginella  Mertensii. — 
J.  R.  The  plant  is  Tainia  latifolia  ;  the  flowers  of 
Odontoglossum  are  sjnanthic,  united  together. — 
J.  C,  Clteslers.  Dendrobium  Dalhousieanum  flower- 
ing at  an  unusual  time,  and  lighter  in  colour  in 
consequence. — Nosey.  Solanum  capsicaBtrum  of  the 
variety  which  bears  oval  ascending  berries,  by  the 
appearance  of  the  damaged  specimen  received. — 
W.  T.,  Cardiff.  So  far  as  we  can  judge  without 
seeing  flowers,  your  plant  is  Jasminum  humile, 
figured  in  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  350. — /.  C.  Epidendrnm 
ciliare. — J.  T.  L„  Belfast.  The  single  flower  is 
Epidendrum  cochleatum  ;  the  small  spray,  Cater 
setum  barbatum. — II.  J.  R.  We  thank  you  for  the 
letter  containing  remarks  about  Stauropsis,  and 
for  promise  of  photographs  of  the  two  in  question. 
The  Cypripedium  you  send  is  certainly  C.  prrestans. 
The  hybrid  much  resembles  C.  x  Harrioiannm 
roseum,  a  variety  obtained  by  crossing  C.  barbatum 
Warneri  with  C.  villojum. — O.  B.  1,  Adiantum 
capillus-veneris ;  2,  cannot  bo  determined  without 
seeing  a  mature  fertile  frond  ;  3,  Cyrtomium  For- 
tunei ;  4,  Veronica  Andersoni  variegata.  The 
other  is  Juniperus  sinensis. 

Orchids,  Time  of  Flowkrino  :  Veritas.  Epiden- 
drum Godseffianuni,  early  summer ;  Oncidium 
Gravesianum,  summer  ;  Zygopetaluui  Maekayi, 
during  the  winter  ;  Lajlia  glauca  (Brassavola), 
February  an  1  March  ;  Vanda  ( Esmeralda)  S.in- 
deriana,  September  and  October  ;  L;elia  majalis, 
spring  months  ;  Oncidium  uuguiculatum  is  autumn- 
flowering.  These  plants  may  flower  at  other 
times,  according  to  the  treatment  afforded. 

Rabbits  Barkino  Larch  :  E.  M.  Wo  should  cer- 
tainly use  the  same  composition  as  a  safeguard,  as 
was  recommended  in  our  issue  for  January  8  last 
for  fruit  trees. 

Situations  Vacant,  &c.  :  G.  B.  We  must  adhere  to 
our  rule  not  to  insert  articles  from  unknown  cor- 
respondents when  sent  under  initials  only.  Kindly 
send  full  name  and  address,  not  necessarily  lor 
publication,  but  to  establish  your  bona  fides. 

Stovb  Containing  Crotons,  Drac.enas,  Euciiaris, 
Caladiums,  and  Used  also  for  Forcing  Lili- 
OF-the-Valley,  &c.  :  IV.  E.  L.  The  tempera- 
tures given  are  too  high  in  the  winter  months 
by  5"  for  the  stove  plants,  although  they  might 
answer  for  forcing  Tulips,  Lily-of-the-Valloy, 
Azaleas,  and  other  subjects  desired  in  bloom  out  of 
season.  A  temperature  of  60° — 65°  at  night,  the 
lower  reading  in  very  cold  or  windy  weather  ;  and 
70° — 75°  by  day,  the  higher  degree  of  warmth 
when  the  sun  shines,  would  be  more  suitible  for 
these  and  most  other  subjects  used  in  conservatories. 
Lily-of-the-Valley  will  stand  85°— 90°  till  the 
flower-stems  are  2  to  3  inches  high,  when  the 
crowns  and  clumps  should  be  taken  from  the 
darkness  in  which  they  have  been  grown,  and 
gradually  inured  to  the  light,  and  to  a  warmth  of 
70°,  and  eventually  to  60° — 55°  or  less  when  the 
bells  are  fully  open. 

Vines  and  HoT-wATER-rirES  :  A.  P.  No  injury  will 
be  done  to  either. 

Water  (Shower  ?)  Bouquet  :  W.  P.  We  know  of 
no  work  in  the  English  language  which  affords 
instructions  in  bouquet-making,  nor  of  any  illus- 
trations of  a  shower-bouquet,  excepting  one  found 
in  our  columns,  p.  339,  September  21,  1895. 

Communications  Received.— Em.  Rodigas. — M.  deV.,  Paris. 
— R  G.— H.  H.— W.  B.— A.  G.— M.  F— J.  R  J.-G.  R., 
Ghent.— W.  T.—H.  W.  W.— B.  A.— W.  W.— J.  E.—  Stephen 
Jones.— R.  N.— J.  P. -W.  K— J.  Chesia.— W.  11.  H.-J.  D. 
— H.  H.  R.— R.  D.— W.  M.— W.  S.-J.  K.— D.  R.  W.-E.  O. 
— J.  Cocker  &  Sons. 

Photographs,  Specimens,  etc.,  Received.  —  D.  Qeuheneuf, 
with  thanks.— J.  Medley  Wood,  Natal,  with  thanks. 


DIED.— On  the  16th  inst.,  at  Tottenham,  George 
Beokwith,  of  the  Tottenham  Nurseries,  aged  77. 
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HIMALAYAN   RHODODENDRONS.* 

TTIMALAYAN  Rhododendron  culture  in 
-*--*-  Great  Britain  may  be  said  to  have  had 
birth  concurrently  with  the  publication  of  Sir 
J.  D.  Hooker's  Journals.  Until  this  intrepid 
explorer  returned  from  his  memorable  travels 
in  Sikkim,  Rhododendrons  were  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule  in  our  conservatories,  and 
few  persons  seemed  to  have  thought  that  this 
beautiful  class  of  plant  was  adapted  to  outdoor 
work. 

The  peculiar  climatic  advantages  which  the 
south-western  counties  offered  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  a  tender  vegetation  were  either  not 
understood  in  those  days,  or,  if  understood,  did 
not  inspire  sufficient  confidence  to  induce 
horticulturists  to  introduce  into  their  grounds 
many  subjects  which  are  now  almost  universally 
cultivated.  Only  within  recent  years  has  the 
barest  justice  been  done  to  the  favoured  condi- 
tions under  which  gardening  can  be  carried 
out ;  and  it  must  be  confessed  that,  in  spite  of 
what  has  been  clone  dui'ing  the  past  quarter  of 
a  century,  much  has  yet  to  be  accomplished 
before  we  can  claim  to  be  fully  in  league  with 
Nature,  or  to  have  appropriated  a  tithe  of  the 
opportunities  which  our  insular  position  and 
climate  offer. 

To  say  that  the  introduction  of  many  of  the 
tenderer  forms  of  Rhododendrons  instituted  a 
new  era  in  outdoor  operations,  is  to  assert  what 
every  student  of  the  subject  knows  to  be  a  fact. 
After  a  few  of  these  noble  plants  had  passed 
through  half-a-dozen  of  our  winters  with  but 
little  or  no  injury,  the  scales  fell  from  the  eyes 
of  the  profession,  and  in  an  amazingly  short 
time  not  only  were  most  parks  and  gardens 
stocked  with  Rhododendrons,  but  the  startling 
manner  in  which  they  evidenced  the  mildness 
of  our  winters  led  our  gentry  to  carry  the 
experiment  to  still  more  astonishing  issues. 
Side  by  side  now  with  the  forests  of  Rhododen- 
drons which  are  grown  on  many  a  south 
country  estate,  may  be  seen  a  sub-tropical 
flora  embracing  such  children  of  a  sunnier 
clime,  as  Cobcea  scandens.  Daturas,  Lapagorias, 
Cassias,  Nicotianas,  the  Citron,  the  Orange,  the 
Banana,  and  a  host  of  others  which  the  gardeners 
of  fifty  years  ago  regarded  as  the  aristocracy 
of  the  glasshouses. 

To  be  frank,  it  must  be  confessed  that  it  is 
only  in  the  southern  counties  of  England  and 
Wales  that  such  sub-tropical  work  can  be 
carried  on  with  anything  like  satisfaction,  and 
that   Rhododendrons  find   those  requisites    of 

*  A  paper  read  at  the  Devon  and  Exetor  Gardeners' 
Association,  Jan.  IS,  by  Richard  Gill,  Trem»ugh,  Penrya, 
Cornwall. 


soil  and  climate  which  are  so  essential  to  their 
healthy  growth.  Nor  is  this  surprising,  when 
it  is  known  that  meteorological  observations 
go  to  prove  that  the  two  westernmost  counties 
have  a  climate  in  many  respects  superior  to 
that  enjoyed  by  the  Riviera,  and  that  plants 
which  have  been  known  to  be  killed  off  in 
severe  winters  in  South  France,  pass  through 
our  own  almost  unscathed.  In  developing 
Falmouth  as  a  winter  resort,  much  importance 
has  been  attached  to  meteorological  statistics. 
While  admitting  their  value,  it  does  seem  to 
the  writer  that  the  evidence  of  the  vegetation 
should  carry  a  greater  weight.  Shy  as  the 
public  ever  are  of  figures,  they  cannot  get  away 
from  the  testimony  of  the  flora ;  and  of  Nature's 
several  ways  of  showing  the  geniality  and  equa- 
bility of  a  climate,  this  is,  by  all  the  difference, 
the  most  reliable.  To  walk  through  some  of 
our  Cornish  gardens  from  January  to  April, 
when  our  sweeps  of  Rhododendrons  are  tricked 
off  in  the  most  [gorgeous  of  colours,  is,  for  the 
time,  to  forget  that  one  is  in  a  small  country 
where  scarcely  a  winter  passes  without  from  12° 
to  20°  of  frost  being  registered  in  some  of  the 
northern  counties.  Anything  more  beautiful 
than  such  collections  of  Rhododendrons  as  can 
be  seen  at  Tremough,  Tregothnan,  Scorrier, 
Carclew,  and  Killiow,  in  Cornwall,  can  scarcely 
be  conceived.  Whether  regarded  from  the 
standpoint  of  landscape  gardening,  valued  for 
the  length  of  their  blooming  season,  or  con- 
sidered for  the  beauty  of  form  and  variety  of 
colour  of  the  individual  flowers,  we  are  obliged 
to  confess,  after  a  closo  acquaintance  with  these 
plants  in  Cornwall  and  South  Wales,  that 
they  more  than  repay  the  time  and  money 
lavished  upon  them.  The  pity  of  it  is,  that  in 
many  places  which  might  be  named  as  admirably 
suitable  for  their  cultivation  they  are  relegated 
to  a  very  subordinate  position. 

It  is  often  urged  as  an  objection  against  the 
culture  of  Himalayan  Rhododendrons,  that  the 
earlier  blooms  are  liable  to  be  destroyed  by  the 
sharp  frosts  which  are  all  too  prevalent  during 
the  early  spring.  While  granting  the  risk,  it 
does  seem  like  bolstering  up  a  case  with  sham 
evidence  to  exclude  the  Rhododendron  on  such 
a  pretext.  If  a  few  blooms  are  destroyed  by 
frost,  surely  the  display  which  follows  later  is  a 
sufficient  recompense  for  the  labour  ;  while  tho 
fact  that,  even  in  the  severest  weather,  our  Rho- 
dodendron walks  are  rarely  without  bloom  from 
the  middle  of  January  onwards,  is  an  ample  set- 
off against  the  few  buds  that  fall  victims  to  the 
frost. 

As  far  as  Devon,  Cornwall,  and  South  Wales 
are  concerned,  it  is,  I  think,  quite  probable 
that,  in  addition  to  the  mildness  of  the  climate, 
the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  greatly  favours 
the  Rhododendron.  To  the  majority  of  them 
an  over-dry  atmosphere  seems  almost  as  fatal  as 
a  parched  soil.  This  observation,  which  has 
been  growing  on  me  for  years,  finds  plenty  of 
evidence  in  its  support  in  Sir  J.  D.  Hooker's 
Himalayan  journals. 

Experience  has  taught  mo  the  wisdom  of 
selecting  a  site  fairly  elevated  but  sheltered 
from  high  and  cutting  winds.  In  any  case, 
low-lying  and  damp  situations  must  be  sedu- 
lously avoided,  as  they  invariably  spell  ruin  to 
the  early  flowers  by  their  susceptibility  to  frosts. 
Northern  aspects,  where  they  enjoy  a  minimum 
of  sunshine,  and  the  shelter  of  a  wall  with  a 
north  exposure,  have  given  us  good  results  at 
Tremough. 

While  it  is  somewhat  of  a  fallacy  to  say 
Rhododendrons  will  only  flourish  in  a  peaty 
soil,  the  fact  remains,  as  anyone  who  has  had 


much  to  do  with  them  can  aver,  that  they  are  great 
lcvers  of  peat  in  some  form  or  other.  If  this 
is  liberally  administered  to  the  soil  when  plant- 
ing, the  plants  make  a  vigorous  start  at  once. 
Granite  sand  in  the  proportion  of  one-third  may 
be  added  to  the  peat  with  beneficial  results. 
What  they  do  not  like  is  a  limey  or  chalky  soil, 
or  a  stiff  water-logged  clay.  In  our  well-drained, 
gravelly  loam  at  Tremough  they  root  freely  and 
luxuriantly,  but  I  have  known  them  grow  almost 
as  well  on  a  properly-drained  clay  bottom. 
Being  surface-rooting  plants,  it  is  obvious  they 
will  not  stand  prolonged  droughts,  so  that  in  a 
very  dry  season  the  hose  must  be  freely  used  in 
the  shrubbery.  Equally  important  is  it  to 
prevent  the  accumulation  of  superfluous  and 
stagnant  water  around  the  roots.  By  way  of 
protection  against  drought,  the  natural  habit  of 
Rhododendrons  must  be  encouraged.  Their 
lowest  branches  have  a  predilection  for  bending 
down  so  as  to  cover  the  roots ;  and  if  these 
branches  be  carefully  preserved,  and  are  en- 
couraged, by  the  shade  they  offer,  they  will 
keep  the  soil  around  the  roots  comparatively 
moist  in  the  driest  season.  Plants  which  fall 
the  easiest  victims  to  a  dry  summer  are  almost 
invariably  those  which  have  lost  their  lower- 
most branches,  and  whose  roots  are  exposed  to 
the  full  play  of  the  sun. 
. 

Propagation. 

When  we  come  to  propagation,  we  touch  a 
much-discussed  problem,  and  here,  again,  I 
shall  only  speak  from  experience.  While 
budding  may  commend  itself  to  some,  graft- 
ing to  others,  and  layering  to  a  third  class, 
the  raising  of  plants  from  seed,  although 
confessedly  a  work  requiring  patience,  has 
always  been  my  own  favourite  method.  In 
addition  to  the  general  interest  connected  with 
this  process  of  stocking  the  garden,  species 
raised  from  seed  have  the  twofold  advantage  of 
being  true  to  their  kind,  and  of  possessing 
robust  constitution.  Tremough  may  be  cited  in 
evidence  thereof,  the  majority  of  the  older 
plants  there  being  raised  from  seed  sent  to  my 
late  employer,  William  Shilson,  Esq.,  by  Sir 
William  Hooker.  Of  course,  hard-and-fast 
lines  cannot  be  laid  down.  Oftentimes  one  has 
to  comply  with  temporary  exigencies,  when,  if 
he  is  an  advocate  of  raising  seedliugs,  he  will 
be  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  budding,  grafting, 
or  layering,  and  vice  first). 

Planting. 
The  mode  of  planting-out  which  I  have  fol- 
lowed for  nearly  thirty  years  is  to  place   the 
shrubs  in  specially-prepared  -pits,  and  to  sur- 
round the  ball  of  roots  with  a  lining  of  peat  and 
sand,    to  which  I  frequently  add  one-third  of 
decayed    leaf-mould.      A     surface-dressing    is 
given  as  occasion  may  require.     A  good  mulch 
of  decaying  leaves — Nature's   own   method  of 
manuring — is  a  wonderful  help  to  keeping  the 
roots  cool,  but  in  kept  beds  and  borders  this 
cannot  at  all  times  be  carried  out,  because  of 
the  untidy  appearance  it  gives.     In  such  cases, 
peat  or  fully-decayed  leaves  must  be  resorted 
to    as  a   surface-dressing.      In   a    paper    read 
before     tho    Royal    Horticultural    Society    on 
Juno  <;,  1893,  Sir  John  T.  D.  Llewelyn,  Bart., 
stated  that  a  good  top-  dressing  was  to  be  found 
•'  in  the  dead  last  season's  bracken  Fern,  which, 
if  dry  and  well  forked  in,  will  be  found  very 
beneficial  to  the  roots,  and  the  stiffer  the  soil 
the  more  advantageous   will  it  be,  for  it  acts 
mechanically,  as  it  were.    Each  stick  or  stem  of 
Fern  is  a  little  hollow  pipe  forming  a  miniature 
subterranean   tunnel,    in    which    the    delicate 
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Rhododendron  rootlets  can  travel,  and  which 
afterward?,  rotting  down,  affords  nutriment  to 
the  growing  root."  Sir  John  may  be  correct 
when  speaking  for  stiff  soils,  but,  while 
admitting  certain  manurial  virtues  in  the 
bracken,  I  should  be  driven  to  direst  extremities 
before  using  it  on  ordinary  free  soils,  fearing 
the  results  of  this  increased  porosity  in  a  dry 
season.  In  the  application  of  top-dressing  and 
in  cleaning  operations,  the  hoe  and  spade  must 
be  used  with  extreme  caution.  The  best  roots 
of  the  Rhododendron  are  near  the  surface,  and 
to  injure  these  is  to  damage  the  plant,  in  some 
cases  irretrievably. 

(To  be  continued.) 


CRASSULA   COLUMNARIS. 

Tins  is  one  of  four  species  of  Crassula  which 
comprise  tl  e  section  Pyramidella.  Plants  of  it  were 
first  tent  to  Kew  in  1885  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Dunn,  of 
Clareniont,  Cape  Town,  the  discoverer  of  Strepto- 
carpus  Dunni.  The  photograph,  of  which  an  en- 
larged reproduction  is  given  (fig.  23),  was  sent  to  Kew 
by  Mr.  A.  J.  Fuller,  of  Cape  Town,  who  writes  that 
the  plant  came  from  Matjesfontein,  in  the  Karroo 
District.  The  entire  plant  does  not  exceed  3  inches 
in  height.  The  stem  is  erect,  and  the  fleshy  orbi- 
cular obtuse  imbricating  leaves  give  it  a  quaint 
appearance,  the  whole  plant  resembling  one  of  the 
Balanophorae.  The  flowers  are  borne  in  dense  capitate 
cymes,  and  are  pure  white. 

Another  closely-allied  species  is  C.  pyramidalis,  a 
figure  of  which  was  published  in  the  Oardencrs' 
Chronicle  in  1885,  when  there  were  plants  of  it  in 
flower  in  the  Cape-house  at  Kew,  also  received  from 
Mr.  Dunn.  This  species  has  closely  imbricating 
leaves  arranged  in  a  four-angled  prism  of  nearly  equal 
diameter  throughout.  The  longest  stems  are  about 
9  inches,  but  usually  they  do  not  exceed  half  that 
length.  The  flowers,  which  are  dull  orange-rei,  are 
borne  in  terminal  heads,  and  on  strong  stems  ;  they 
are  also  produced  laterally.  These  two  species 
deserve  a  place  in  collect:ons  of  quaintly-attractive 
succulent  plants.  They  require  greenhouse  treat- 
ment.   

METHODS    OF   PROPAGATION. 

(Continued  from  p.  427,  vol.  xiii.) 
Berry-Bearing  Plants. —  The  Aucuba,  Cornus 
(Dogwood),  Cotoneaster,  Pyracantha,  the  Date-Plum 
(Diospyros),  the  Privet,  and  the  handsome-leaved 
Filaria,  are  all  raised  from  seed,  either  rubbed  clean, 
pitted,  or  directly  from  the  shrub  when  dead-ripe,  or 
gathered  and  stored  till  the  early  spring,  and  then 
sown  in  boxes  or  pans,  or  even  in  beds  in  a  cold  pit, 
kept  uniformly  moist,  the  lights  being  closed  at 
night,  but  open  during  the  day.  When  the  seedlings 
are  large  enough  to  haudle,  they  may  be  either  potted 
singly  in  small  60's,  or  five  to  ten  in  a  48,  grown-on 
one  season  in  Bhelter,  and  then  lined  up  in  the 
nursery  beds. 

The  Laurel  Tribe,  being  all  Cherries,  should  have 
the  pulp  and  skin  cleared  off  the  stones,  or  if  time  is 
no  object,  they  may  be  pitted,  and  sown  when  the 
enveloping  Cherry  has  decayed  and  left  the  stone 
clean.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  the 
finer  varieties,  as  Bertini,  rotundifolia,  caucasica,  &c, 
and  some  other  broad-leaved  hybrid  forms,  cannot  be 
depended  on  to  reproduce  themselves  true  from  seed, 
especially  when  the  berries  have  been  collected  from 
a  mixed  shrubbery,  as  being  hybrids,  their  tendency 
is  to  revert  to  the  original  type,  therefore  it  is  safer 
to  layer  or  raise  these  from  cuttings.  This  same 
caution  also  applies  to  the  useful  Aucuba,  the 
varieties  of  which  now  number  more  than  twenty 
distinct  and  useful  sorts. 

Leguminous  plants,  among  which  we  find  some 
very  handsome  shrubs,  are  easily  increased  by  their 
small  bean-like  seeds,  gathered  just  as  ripe,  and  sown 
in  the  open  border,  or  if  in  only  Bmall  quantity,  in 
boxes,  pans,  or  pots.  Many  of  these,  however,  have 
a  trick  of  suddenly  bursting  their  pods,  and  scatter- 


ing the  seed  widely.  Who  has  not  stood  on  a  Gorse- 
covered  common  on  a  still  warm  day  in  autumn,  and 
heard  the  pods  of  the  useful  covert  shrub  bursting 
on  all  sides  like  the  crack  of  fairy-rifles  ?  The 
Brooms,  Gorse,  Carragana,  Amorpha,  Bladder-senna 
(Colutea)  and  other  well-known  Pea-flowering  shrubs, 
are  propagated  from  their  seeds  sown  in  boxes,  pits, 
or  the  open  border  ;  these,  like  all  the  genus,  quickly 
germinate,  and  being  pricked  out  in  the  borders,  soon 
make  useful  plants,  but  in  all  cases  the  tap-root 
should  be  taken  out,  leaving  only  the  fibrous  lateral 
rootlets,  which  renders  the  final  transplanting  both 
easy  and  safe. 

Shrub  seeds  are  catalogued  and  sold  by  most  seeds- 
men, but  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  sale,  being 
limited  and  uncertain,  fresh  seed  is  rarely  obtainable, 
and  this  mars  success ;  therefore  save  your  own,  and 
sow  as  fresh  as  you  can  manage.  This  caution 
applies  more  cogently  to  the  next  class  of  subjects, 
namely,    the   beautiful    Heath   tribe   (Ericete),    em- 
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bracing  the  Azalea,  Rhododendron,  Kalmia,  Menziesia, 
as  well  as  the  Heaths  proper. 

These  are  best  raised  in  pans  or  boxes,  wilh  just 
enough  crocks  at  the  bottom  to  ensure  proper  drainage, 
covered  first  with  a  layer  of  fibrous  peat,  and  filled 
up  within  an  inch  of  the  top  with  a  fine  sifted  mixture 
of  peat,  loam,  and  sand.  This  should  be  pressed 
firmly  down  and  well  watered,  then  sow  your  seed 
evenly  over  the  Burface,  covering  over  with  fine 
sand,  and  cover  over  with  a  small  square  of  glass, 
resting  on  the  rim  of  the  pan  or  box.  Allow  plenty 
of  time  for  the  seed  to  germinate,  keeping  a  sharp 
look-out  for  any  intrusion  of  insects,  or  what  is 
more  insidious,  mossy  or  fungoid  growths.  Prick 
off  the  seedlings  when  they  have  made  three  leaves 
or  more. 

The  brilliant  Azalea  mollis  is  an  easy  plant  to 
increase  thus,  and  gives  us  extraordinary  variation  in 
colour  from  seed,  the  Rhododendron  in  all  its 
handsome  varieties  the  same,  but  the  other  members 
of  the  genus  are  more  constant  from  seed. 


The  Buddleas  can  both  be  raised  from  seed  in  the 
same  way,  as  also  the  Carolina  Allspice  (Calycanthus), 
the  fragrant  Chimonanthus,  the  European  Celti", 
and  all  the  elegant-leaved  Sumachs  (Rhus). 

The  Japanese  Quinces  (Cydonia)  are  best  increased 
by  allowing  the  fruit  to  decay,  and  then  taking  our. 
the  pips  and  sowing  them  in  pans,  allowing  the  plant 
to  grow  from  6  to  9  inches  high,  and  then  cutting  off 
the  tar-root,  potting  singly,  or  quartering  out  ia  the 
nursery. 

There  are  many  more  evergreen  shrubs  I  have  not 
specially  mentioned,  but  all  of  them  may  be  treated 
in  one  or  the  other  ways  I  have  endeavoured  to 
indicate. 

One  final  caution  :  never  allow  the  soil  covering 

any  of  these  shrub-seeds  to  get  dry,  or  just  as  the 

little  radicle  and   plumule  begin  to  push,  they  will 

perish,  and  your  labour  will  be  all  in  vain.  Experience. 

(To  be  continued.) 


DO    ORCHIDS    DEGENERATE  ? 

(ContinvM  from  p.  49.) 

The  province  of  Malabar  being  well  within 
the  influence  of  the  south-west  monsoon,  the 
rainfall,  in  consequence  is  very  heavy,  and  the 
seasons  are  very  distinctively  marked.  From 
March  till  June  a  few  showers  fall  ;  about  the 
1.3th  of  the  latter  month  the  monsoon  begins, 
continuing  till  about  the  loth  of  September,  and 
from  the  latter  date  till  March  comes  round  again 
the  sky  is  clear  and  cloudless.  In  addition  to 
the  burning  sun,  a  withering  east  wind  prevails 
during  the  day  from  December  to  March,  scorch- 
ing all  vegetation  on  the  grassy  hills  and  in  the 
deciduous  forests,  which  culminates  in  their 
being  swept  by  fires  before  the  advent  of  the 
first  spring  shower.  The  middle,  or  deciduous 
Orchid  zone,  being  fully  exposed  to  these  trying 
climatic  conditions,  the  Dendrobiums  are  seen 
hanging  from  the  leafless  trees  on  the  hill-sides 
like  dead  things,  and  to  the  uninitiated  it  re- 
quires some  exercise  of  imagination  to  believe 
that  any  effort  of  Nature  could  ever  coax  them 
into  life  again.  The  upper  and  lower,  or  ever- 
green Orchid  zones,  are  no  better  off  in  the  way 
of  rainfall  than  the  middle  zone  ;  but  a  won- 
derful compensating  power  prevails  in  Nature 
in  the  shape  of  heavy  nightly  mists  or  fogs 
during  the  hot  months,  yielding  the  necessary 
moisture,  which  is  doubtless  the  cause  of  these 
plants  choosing  this  zone  as  their  natural  home, 
where  they  can  have  the  required  amount  of 
rest  without  any  "drying  off."  It  is  curious 
to  see  in  the  same  district  Saccolabium  gutta- 
tum  clinging  to  the  branch  of  an  evergreen 
tree  with  leaves  succulent  and  fresh,  and  then 
view  the  contrast  at  a  very  little  distance  and 
higher  elevation  of  the  pseudo-bulbs  of  the 
Dendrobium  album  withered  and  dangling  in 
the  hot  east  wind  with  relaxing  root-hold,  and 
in  seeming  danger  of  tumbling  to  the  ground. 

The  fog,  or  watery  vapour  alluded  to  above, 
which  is  so  much  in  evidence  during  the  dry 
months  of  the  year  in  the  upper  and  lower 
belts,  is  a  very  beautiful  sight  when  seen  at  day- 
break morning  after  morning  from  an  elevated 
point  clear  of  its  influence.  The  country  from 
the  foot  of  the  Western  Ghauts,  extending  to  the 
Neilgherry  mountains  and  across  the  Mysore 
frontier  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  is  covered 
with  a  mantle  of  fleecy  clouds  of  the  purest  white, 
with  the  dark  Bamboo-crowned  tops  of  numerous 
cone-shaped  little  hills  or  elevations,  peering 
out  like  so  many  fairy  islands  in  a  fairy  sea.  It 
is  a  sight,  once  seen,  never  to  be  forgotten. 
Underneath  this  fleecy  pall  flourish  the  ever- 
green Orchids,  nightly  receiving  throughout 
the  hot  season  at  Nature's  hands  that  gentle 
spray   which  speaks   of  showers  to  come,   and 
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which  refreshes  them  without  disturbing  their 
rest,  which,  in  fact,  supplies  the  necessary 
moisture  they  require  to  prevent  a  "  drying- 
off."  Those  fogs  are  wonderfully  defined.  They 
hang  along  the  base  of  the  middle-zone  in  a 
beautifully  distinct  line,  leaving  the  middle- 
belt  clear ;  whilst  higher  up  may  be  seen  clouds 
of  the  same  fleecy  nature  rolling  up  the  ravines 
and  gorges  of  the  mountains,  and  disappearing 
gradually  as  the  sun  gains  power. 
Now,  supposing  for  a  moment  that    a  col- 


tliat  the  recipient  of  such  a  consignment,  in  the 
absence  of  information  of  such  vital  importance, 
would  make  cultural  mistakes  resulting,  per- 
haps, in  the  death  of  a  large  percentage  of  the 
plants.  It  would  seem  therefore,  that  a  great 
responsibility  rests  with  the  collectors,  and  it 
might  be  well  for  the  future  of  Orchid  culture 
in  England,  and  contribute  to  the  checking  of 
that  deplorable  annual  mortality  which  un- 
doubtedly takes  place  among  imported  Orchids, 
were     employers     to     insist     upon     collectors 
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Fig.  24. — a  bunch  of  cooper's  black  grapes,  crafted  on  gros  colman, 

(see  p.  71.) 


lector  entering  such  a  district  similar  to  that  1 
have  been  attempting  to  describe,  and  forwarding 
to  England  a  consignment  of  Orchids  gathered 
indiscriminately,  with  a  statement  in  general 
terms  that  the  plants  were  procured  from  a 
certain  district  possessing  a  certain  climate 
characterised  by  so  many  months  of  dry  weather 
and  the  other  months  of  the  year  showery  and 
wet,  withno  other  informationwhateverregarding 
the  less  noticeable  climatic  pecuUarities,  which 
probably  are  as  numerous  and  various  all  over 
the  world  as  the  districts  from  which  Orchids, 
are  drawn.     In  such  a  case  the  probabilities  are 


sending  with  each  consignment  the  fullest 
particulars  regarding  the  climatic  conditions 
under  which  the  plants  were  found  growing  in 
a  state  of  nature.  Collectors  are  men  of 
undoubted  intelligence,  so  that  there  would  be 
no  difficulty  in  the  way  of  their  affording  such 
information. 

That  cultural  mistakes  are  made  at  the 
present  day  even  with  Orchids  and  other  plants 
that  have  been  in  England  for  a  great  number 
of  years,  is  a  fact  that  should  not  escape 
comment.  ./.  Lowrie, 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE    DEGENERATION    OR 
DEATH  OF  OECHIDS. 

Having  of  late  been  consulting  old  records  in 
reference  to  hybrid  Orchids,  it  occurred  to  me  that 
many  names  seemed  to  be  now  only  names,  the  plants 
that  bore  them  have  gone  ;  at  any  rate  we  rarely  if  ever 
hear  of  many  whose  names  I  append.  I  have  there- 
fore made  a  list  of  some  that  are  not  seen  either  in 
the  notices  in  the  horticultural  Press,  neither  do  we 
see  them  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  It  may 
be  that  many  are  yet  alive  in  quiet  collections  where 
Orchids  are  grown  like  other  plants,  because  they 
have  beautiful  blooms  that  are  used  as  cut-flowers 
only.  If  this  communication  does  unearth  some  of 
them  it  will  have  attained  its  end.  Cattleya  Aclandi 
x  Loddigesii,  0.  x  Brabantiae,  C.  x  Dominyana 
alba,  C.  x  D.  lutea,  C.  x  hybrida  (C.  guttata  x  C. 
Loddigesii),  C.  x  picta  (C.  guttata  x  C.  intermedia), 
C.  x  picturata  (C.  guttata  x  C.  intermedia),  C.  x 
flaveola  (C.  guttata  x  C.  intermedia),  C.  labiata 
leucopnaea,  C.  Mendeli  Lendyana,  C.  Mossia;  Ma.ianse, 
C.  M.  McMorlandi,  C.  labiata  Pitcheri,  C.  Trianaai 
Cleopatra,  C.  T.  Io,  C.  T.  Juno,  C.  T,  Venus, 
C.  T.  splendidissima,  C.  Lindeni,  C.  x  Lowryana, 
C.  x  Manglesii,  C.  x  Mitcheli,  C.  x  quinquecolor, 
Laelia  albida  Stobartiana,  L.  a.  sulphurea,  L.  anceps 
Percivalliana,  L.  a.  Calvertiana,  L.  a.  obscura,  L.  a. 
leueosticta,  L.  a.  radians,  L.  a.  Leeana,  L.  a.  Veitch- 
iana,  L.  a.  holochila,  L.  flammea,  h.  purpuracea,  L. 
purpurata  nobilis,  L.  x  Pilcheriana,  L.  x  Pilcheriana 
alba,  L.  x  Sedeni,  Laelio-Cattleya  x  Devoniensis, 
Odontoglossum  aureo-purpureum,  0.  crispum  apicu- 
latum,  0.  c.  aureum,  0.  e.  a.  magnificum,  O.  c.  Bow- 
manianum,  0.  c.  pendulum,  O.  c.  Perrini,  0.  c.  Mrs. 
C.  Dorman,  0.  c.  Regina,  0.  c.  Rothschildianum,  0. 
blepharicanthum,  0.  cinnamomeum,  0.  Dennisonije, 
0.  eugenes,  0.  flavescens,  0.  hystrix  Denisonia;,  0. 
intermedium,  0.  Lowryanum,  0.  macrospilum,  0. 
luteo-purpureum  illustre,  O.  mulus  Bockett's  var., 
O.  maculosumsuperbum,  0.  Pescatorei  Jackson's  var., 
0.  P.  melanocentrum,  0.  P.  Mrs.  O.  W.  Palmer,  0.  p' 
Tilgate  var.,  0.  Rossii  F.  L.  Ames,  0.  Scottii,  0 
triumphans  Marshallii,  0.  t.  nigrescens,  0  t.  Wilsonii, 
0.  Roeblingianum,  0.  Wilckeanum  Cooksonianum, 
O.  Wendlandianum,  0.  rigidum,  O.  retusum. 

I  have  only  taken  three  genera,  and  were  the  list 
amplified  by  specialists  in  Cypripedium,  Dendrobium, 
and  other  genera,  it  would  be  far  larger.  In  addition 
to  these,  there  were  a  great  many  plants  named  by 
Reichenbach  that  one  never  hears  of  now.  Where 
are  they?  All  these  originals  had  their  day  and 
made  their  stir,  each  at  its  time,  now  the  majority 
are  but  a  name. 

Does  such  a  list  suggest  the  broad  fact  that  Orchids 
passed  from  hand  to  hand  die  owing  to  various 
cultivators  treating  them  in  different  ways,  going 
from  place  to  place,  and  having  to  exist  under  vastly 
different  conditions  ?  Plants  grown  for  many  years 
in  one  place  and  always  cultivated  by  the  same  hands 
can  be  found  all  over  the  country,  in  some  cases 
going  back  for  twenty-six  years,  de  B.  Crawshay. 


The  Week's  Work. 


THE    HAEDY    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

By  W.  H.  Divebs,  Gardener,  Belvoir  Castle,  Grantham. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines. — The  pruning  of  these 
fruits,  now  that  the  buds  are  swelling,  should  be 
commenced,  for  if  the  weather  continues  mild,  the 
trees  will  soon  be  in  flower.  The  fruit  being  borne 
on  wood  of  last  season's  growth,  the  fan-system  of 
training  is  the  best,  much  of  the  growth  not  required 
for  extension  being  removed  before  it  has  got  large 
enough  for  extensive  wounds  being  caused  by  its 
removal,  which  rarely  heal.  The  young  shoots  should 
always  start  from  the  upper  side  of  the  old  branches, 
it  is  then  an  easy  matter  to  fill  up  gaps  when  these 
occur,  as  the  other  branches  can  be  pulled  down- 
wards, and  shoots  encouraged  in  the  centre.  This 
arrangement  depends  very  much  on  the  sort  of 
summer-pruning  pursued  ;  but  if  the  young  shoots 
have  been  laid-in  on  the  under-side  of  the  branches 
these  shoots  should  be  removed  where  they  can  bo 
spared,  and  thus,  in  two  or  three  seasons,  the  faulty 
system  of  laying  in  on  the  under  or  both  aiiles  cuu  bo 
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corrected.  Any  unripe  shoots  should  be  shortened 
back  to  ripe  wood,  always  letting  triple  buds  termi- 
nate the  shoots.  Well- ripened  shoots  maybe  trained 
iu  at  full  length  if  there  is  space,  especially  at 
the  extremities  of  the  branches  if  further  extension  is 
allowable.  Bearing  wood  should  be  laid-in  at  not 
less  than  4  inches  apart. 

Cleaning. — Before  the  trees  are  nailed  or  tied,  let 
them  be  thoroughly  syringed  with  a  solution  of  soft- 
soap,  at  the  rate  of  four  ounces  to  a  gallon  of  rain- 
water, dissolved  in  boiling  water  and  diluted  to  the 
above  strength.  Every  part  of  a  tree  and  the  surface 
of  the  wall  must  be  wetted  with  the  soap-suds  and 
allowed  to  dry  on.  If  brown  scale  should  exist,  let 
it  be  removed  by  means  of  a  thin  strip  of  wood  from 
the  older  branches,  and  with  a  sponge  from  the 
tender  rind  of  the  young  wood,  the  latter  requiring 
great  care,  the  scale  insects  being  small  and  not 
easily  seen,  and  the  buds  are  easily  rubbed  off.  The 
syringing  of  the  trees  with  soap-suds  may  only  be 
carried  out  during  mild  weather. 

Training. — When  nailing  or  tying,  leave  space  for 
the  younger  branches  to  swell,  for  most  of  them 
will  be  double  their  present  size  by  next  autumn  ; 
and  look  carefully  after  the  old  ties  and  shreds 
that  they  are  not  so  tight  as  to  cut  into  the  rind. 
Tying  is  perhaps  more  dangerous  in  this  way  than 
nails  and  shreds  ;  moreover,  the  latter,  by  securing 
the  trees  closer  to  the  wall,  enables  them  to  obtain 
more  protection  from  the  wall,  and  is  therefore  better 
suited  for  gardens  in  the  Midlands  and  the  North. 

Protection. — The  remarks  on  the  Apricot  (p.  55) 
apply  also  to  the  Peach  and  Nectarine,  and  need  not 
be  repeated  here. 

Tlie  Fruit-room. — Such  late  varieties  of  Pears  as 
Beurre  Ranee,  Olivier  de  Series,  Bergamot  d'Esperen, 
and  Ne  Plus  Meuris,  are  much  improved  in  quality  if 
placed  in  a  temperature  of  55°  for  a  few  days  before 
consuming  them,  putting  them  in  boxes  with  a  little 
wood-wool  or  paper  shavings  beueath  and  between 
them.  Apples,  on  the  contrary,  should  be  kept  as 
cool  as  possible  this  mild  weather,  being  careful  to 
remove  every  decaying  fruit  as  soon  as  observed,  and 
to  guard  against  a  sudden  rise  of  the  temperature, 
which  would  cause  moisture  to  be  deposited  on  the 
fruit,  and  in  that  way  hasten  decay. 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  W.  H.  White  Orohid  Grower,  Burford,  Dorking. 
Angrcccums  and  Zygopetalums. — -Plants  of  Angrae- 
cum  sesquipedale  that  have  done  blooming  should 
now  be  repotted  or  top-dressed,  as  previously  advised 
for  the  Aerides.  Angrsecum  eburneum,  now  in 
flower,  may  be  similarly  treated  after  the  spikes  are 
cut.  A.  pellucidum,  now  producing  its  long  drooping 
flower-spikes,  that  have  a  tendency  to  push  them- 
selves down  into  the  compost,  should  be  examined 
daily,  it  being  sometimes  necessary  to  assist  the  spikes 
over  the  surfaco  by  placing  a  piece  of  tile  or  crock 
under  them.  This  plant  should  always  be  protected 
from  sunshine,  or  the  foliage  quickly  changes 
colour  ;  keep  the  plant  well  supplied  with  water  until 
its  flowers  have  opened.  The  rare  terete-leaved  A. 
Scottianum,  being  of  semi-scandent  growth,  succeeds 
best  when  trained  to  upright  rafts  or  cylinders,  the 
stems  tied  firmly  to  the  rods,  so  that  the  small  roots 
may  have  something  substantial  to  cling  to.  Whilst  in 
active  growth,  the  plant  should  be  syringed  once  or 
twice  daily.  A.  Leonis,  now  sending  up  its  flower- 
spikes,  should  be  watered  moderately  only.  Instead 
of  dipping  the  plant  in  the  usual  manner,  it  is  better 
to  use  a  fine-rose  watering-can  and  to  lightly  sprinkle 
the  surface  of  the  moss  and  around  the  side  of  the 
basket  occasionally.  Plants  of  Zygopetalum  Mackayi 
and  its  variety  crinitum,  that  have  recently  passed 
out  of  flower,  may  be  repotted  or  top-dressed  should 
they  require  it.  A  mixture  of  fibrous  loam, 
chopped  moss,  and  plenty  of  broken  crocks  well 
mixed  together  is  a  suitable  compost.  Place  the 
plants  on  the  shady  side  of  the  warm-house,  and  take 
the  usual  care  not  to  over-water  newly-potted  plants." 
7j.  maxillare  extends  its  creeping  rhizome  several 
inches  annually,  so  that  it  is  useless  to  try  to  subject 
it  to  pot-culture ;  it  grows  naturally  upon  the  stems 
of  Tree-Ferns,  and  it  is  usually  imported  so.  In  the 
case  of  plants  which  have  overgrown  these  stems,  a 
fresh  piece  of  Tree- Fern  should  be  wired  on  to  the 
original,  and  the  plant  will  soon  take  hold  of  the 
added  portion  ;  this  should  be  attended  to  at 
once,  as  the  plant  will  be  starting  into  growth.  Water 
must  be  freely  given  at  all  times.  Z.  maxillare 
should  be  grown  in  a  moist,  shady  comer  of  the 
Odontoglossum-house  ;  when  grown  in  a  warmer 
temperature  it  is  generally  injured  by  insect-pests. 


Cypriped  turns. — Any  plant  of  the  following,  C. 
purpuratum,  C.  Schlimii,  0.  Leeanutn  x ,  C.  Arthuri- 
anum  x ,  C.  venustum,  C.  Mastersianum,  C.  Wil- 
liamsii  x ,  C.  Amesiauum  x ,  C.  Crossianum  x ,  C. 
Sallieri-Hyeanum  x  ,  C.  insigne  and  its  varieties,  that 
have  become  pot  bound,  should  be  repotted  as  they 
pass  out  of  flower.  Strong,  healthy  specimens  may 
be  shifted  into  pots  at  least  two  sizes  larger  than  they 
are  in  at  present.  The  pots  should  be  one-third 
filled  with  drainage,  secured  by  a  layer  of  sphagnum. 
Lumpy  peat  and  sphagnum-moss  in  equal  parts,  and 
pieces  of  crock  or  broken  limestone  mixed  with  it, 
will  grow  to  perfection  any  of  the  above  varieties. 
All  of  them  thrive  luxuriantly  in  a  shady  part  of  the 
intermediate-house.  When  the  new  roots  are  in  full 
activity,  abundance  of  water  must  be  afforded.  C. 
Schlimii  is  a  plant  that  does  not  appreciate  strong 
light,  under  which  its  foliage  turns  to  a  sickly  hue, 
but  a  piece  of  tissue-paper  spread  over  the  leaves  will 
protect  them  from  harm.  Plants  of  C.  Boxalli  and 
C.  villosum  are  producing  their  flower-spikes,  which 
should  be  guided  through  the  foliage,  or  they  may  be 
distorted  through  the  opposition  of  the  heavy  leaves. 
Both  species  require  the  temperature  of  the  inter- 
mediate-house. 


PLANTS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  W.  Messenger,  Gardener,  Woolrerstone  Park,  Ipswich. 
Bougainvilha  glabra  and  Varieties.  — After  a  period 
of  rest  in  a  cool-house,  any  which  are  now  shedding 
their  foliage  may  be  somewhat  severely  pruned  back, 
removing  all  weak  shoots,  and  very  strong  ones  if 
these  be  not  required  for  furnishing  the  plants.  The 
strong  shoots  needed  for  building  up  the  plants 
Bhould  also  have  the  unripened  wood  removed  from 
them.  Keep  the  plants  dry  at  the  roots  till  they 
start  into  growth,  taking  care  the  wood  does  not 
shrivel  from  over-dryness  of  the  soil. 

Clerodcndron  Balfourianum. — Plants  which  have 
been  rested  may  now  be  started  in  a  brisk  heat, 
applying  slight  bottom-heat  if  possible.  If  the  plants 
are  grown  in  large  pots,  it  will  suffice  for  several  years 
if  the  surface  soil  be  replaced  with  a  rich  compost, 
making  it'firm.  If  repotting  be  necessary,  the  plants 
should  fiijst  be  started  into  growth.  Care  must  be 
taken  of  the  fibrous  roots,  and  as  a  potting-soil  use 
fibrous  loam  two-thirds,  leaf-mould  and  coarse  sand 
one-third,  and  well-rotted  manure  one-seventh.  The 
plants  should  be  kept  rather  on  the  dry  side  before 
and  for  some  time  after  repotting,  syringing  them 
till  root-action  commences,  when  a  little  more  water 
will  be  required,  increasing  the  quantity  as  time 
progresses.  Plants  at  rest  must  not  be  placed  in  a 
house  having  a  lower  temperature  than  55°,  or  they 
may  fail  to  start. 

Plumbago  capensis. —  These  are  plants  secured  to 
pillars  and  walls  in  the  conservatory  or  greenhouse  ; 
the  annual  shoots  may  be  pruned  back  to  two  or 
three  buds  from  the  base,  and  where  space  can  be 
afforded  for  extension,  a  less  severe  cutting  back  and 
shortening  of  the  stronger  growths  will  suffice. 
Plants  growing  in  pots  may  be  cut  back,  and  then 
placed  in  ;heat  to  yield  cuttings  for  next  year's  stock. 
If  the  plants  are  infested  with  thrips,  let  them  be 
cleansed  with  an  insecticide  before  growth  begins. 

Azalea  indica. — The  early  forced  plants  of  Deutsche 
Perle  which  have  gone  out  of  flower  should  be  placed 
in  an  early  vinery  or  Peach-house,  and  syringed 
freely  to  encourage  growth.  Any  that  require  re- 
potting may  have  immediate  attention.  Later 
flowering  plants  require  to  be  kept  cool,  and  to  be 
thoroughly  syringed  when  the  weather  will  allow, 
fumigating  the  house  if  thrip  be  present  on  the  plants. 
Water  must  be  afforded  with  great  care,  and  only 
when  it  is  really  wanted  ;  on  the  other  hand,  dryness 
at  the  root  is  fatal  to  these  fine  hair-rooted  plants. 

Carnation  Miss  Joliffe. — If  there  is  a  deficiency  of 
this  variety,  than  which  few  are  more  useful  in  the 
winter,  cuttings  may  be  inserted  forthwith,  taking 
young  growing  shoots  from  plants  grown  in  a  cool- 
house,  which  must  be  cut  close  to  a  joint  with  a  very 
sharp  knife,  and  inserted  round  the  side  of  a  small 
pot  to  the  number  of  two  or  three,  using  sandy  soil, 
affording  a  thorough  application  of  water,  and  placing 
the  pots  under  a  hand-light  or  bell-glass,  giving  them 
bottom-heat  of  75°  to  80°,  and  top-heat  of  65°.  Other 
varieties  may  be  treated  in  a  similar  manner.  Last 
autumn  layers  that  were  placed  in  small  pots  will  now 
be  well  rooted,  and  they  may  be  potted  into  small 
60's,  and  stood  in  a  cool-house  or  frame,  protecting 
them  from  frost. 

Qardenias.  —  Those  plants  which  are  showing 
flower-buds  should  have  the  shoots  which  are  pusning 


out  near  the  base  of  the  flower-bud  removed.  The 
plants  delight  in  abundance  of  heat  and  moisture,  and 
the  syringe  should  be  freely  employed  till  the  flower- 
buds  commence  to  open,  when  atmospheric  moisture 
should  be  considerably  reduced.  If  mealy-bug  infest 
the  plants,  petroleum  emulsion  or  methylated  spirits- 
of-wine  should  be  applied,  the  latter  with  a  small 
brush. 

Cannas. — Those  plants  that  are  required  for  deco- 
rative work  and  have  had  a  thorough  rest  may  be 
divided,  and  the  bits  placed  in  pots  according  to 
their  size,  when,  if  plunged  in  a  fairly  brisk  bottom- 
heat,  they  will  soon  begin  to  grow,  and  in  about  a 
month  may  be  removed  into  cooler  quarters.  If  a 
good  number  be  cultivated,  they  should  be  divided 
into  batches,  to  form  a  succession.  It  is  not  a  safe 
practice  to  prolong  the  drying-off  period  over  three 
months. 


THE    KITCHEN"    GARDEN. 

By  J.  W.  McHattie,  Gardener,  Strathfieldsaye,  Hants. 

Leeks. — In  order  to  obtain  large  well-blanched,  and 
mild  flavoured  stems,  a  sowing  of  The  Lyon,  Sutton's 
Prizetaker,  and  Dobbie's  Champion,  should  now  be 
made  in  boxes  or  seed-pans,  filled  with  rich,  light 
soil,  scattering  the  seeds  thinly,  and  covering  them 
with  J-inch  layer  of  fine  soil  ;  and  afford  a  tempera- 
ture of  about  50°.  When  plants  appear,  keep  the 
boxes,  &c,  near  the  glass  till  pricked  off  ;  meanwhile 
the  boxes  for  this  purpose  should  be  got  in  readiness 
by  filling  them  with  a  compost  consisting  of  equal 
parts  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  spent  Mushroom-dung, 
also  adding  sharp  sand,  pressing  the  compost  firmly, 
and  placing  the  boxes  where  the  soil  may  get  warm. 
When  the  plants  show  two  leaves  is  the,  time  to 
transplant  them  at  2  inches  apart.  Do  not  admit 
much  air  to  them  before  they  have  begun  to  grow, 
and  afterwards  the  same  kind  of  treatment  as  that 
advised  for  the  raising  of  big-bulbed  Ouious  will  suit 
the  plant  in  its  early  stages. 

Winter  Spinach. —  Let  the  ground  be  stirred  with 
the  hoe  between  the  rows,  choosing  a  day  when  the 
soil  is  dry  for  doing  the  work.  Seeds  of  round  or 
of  the  prickly-seeded  Spinaches  may  now  be  sown  on 
a  south  border,  affording  the  plants  protection  during 
frosty  and  cold  weather  by  means  of  spare  frame 
lights,  dry  bracken,  or  litter.  For  early  sowings  the 
drills  may  be  drawn  flat  and  shallow  at  15  inches 
apart,  and  the  plants  singled  out  to  4  inches  from 
each  other,  a  greater  distance  being  unnecessary  with 
so  short-lived  a  plant. 

Parsnips. — A  piece  of  deep,  rich  land,  which 
should  have  been  trenched  in  the  autumn,  and  no 
dressing  of  manure  afforded,  may  now  be  got  in 
readiness  when  the  land  is  in  a  comparatively  dry 
state.  After  forking  it  over  a  few  inches  deep,  and 
scuttling  it  so  as  to  obtain  a  fine  tilth,  and  raking  and 
levelling  it,  divide  it  into  beds  5  feet  wide,  sowing 
the  seed  in  drills  1  inch  deep,  and  1  \  foot  apart  for 
big  sorts,  and  1}  foot  for  smaller  ones.  As  Parsnips 
require  a  long  season  of  growth,  the  seed  should  be 
got  into  the  ground  in  February.  The  Hollow 
Crown,  Student,  and  Dobbie's  Champion  are  the  best, 
the  first  two  for  exhibition. 

Peas.  — The  early  sowings  of  Peas  and  Broad  Beans, 
when  the  tops  are  above  the  ground,  should  have 
small  live  pieces  of  Spruce  Fir  or  other  evergreens 
stuck  into  the  soil  close  up  to  the  rows,  and  traps 
should  be  set  for  mice,  which  are  in  some  gardens 
destructive  to  early  Peas  and  Beans.  As  a  further 
protective,  damp  all  seeds  of  Peas  and  Beans  before 
sowing,  and  coat  them  with  dry  red  lead,  or  scatter 
Furze-tops  passed  through  a  chaff-cutter  along  the 
drills  before  closing  them. 


FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  G.  Norm  an,  Gardonor,  Hatfield  House,  Herts. 
New  Borders. — Continuing  my  remarks  on  Figs  in 
last  week's  issue,  I  now  give  some  brief  directions  on 
making  indoor  borders.  If  it  be  the  intention  t6 
plant  Fig-trees  in  the  spring,  the  border  may  now  be 
prepared  for  their  reception  ;  and  as  the  Fig  is  more 
fruitful  in  borders  of  limited  size  than  in  large  ones, 
a  border  5  feet  wide,  with  1  ft.  of  drainage  materials, 
and  a  depth  of  soil  of  l.£  ft.,  is  sufficiently  large  to 
enable  good  size  trees  to  flourish.  The  bottom 
should  be  concreted,  making  it  fall  to  a  point,  where 
a  drain  may  take  away  the  water  that  percolates 
through  the  soil.  The  front  or  the  back-wall  of  the 
house  may  form  ono  side  of  the  border,  and  a  wall  of 
brickwork  or  concrete  2i  ft.  high  the  other  side 
built  at  the  edge  of  the  concrete  bottom.     A  suitable 
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kind  of  soil  for  a  Fig-border  consists  of  five  parts 
turfy  old  pasture  loam,  cut  about  1  inches  thick,  ami 
one  of  lime  rubbish,  old  plaster,  &c,  with  the  fine 
part  sifted  out  of  it.  At  the  bottom,  place  a  layer  of 
brickbats,  &c.,to  form  the  drainage,  and  over  this  place 
grass  sods,  the  herbage  downwards,  and  above  this 
put  the  soil,  making  it  firm  as  the  work  proceeds, 
and  allow  for  shrinking  in  bulk,  which  will  be  con- 
siderable in  a  year  or  two. 

Cherries. — It  is  against  the  nature  of  hardy  fruits 
to  commence  to  force  them  at  a  high  temperature,  and 
none  dislike  the  practice  more  than  Cherries.  To  have 
ripe  Cherries  in  May,  the  forcing  of  the  trees  should 


Early  Vines. — As  often  as  may  be  required,  the 
young  shoots  should  lie  gradually  brought  down  by 
moans  of  broad  strips  of  common  bast  to  tho  wires. 
It  cannot  be  done  in  all  cases  at  one  attempt,  the 
shoots  being  very  brittle,  but  needs  to  be  dorio  in 
twice  or  thrice.  The  shoots  should  slant  slightly 
upwards,  and  not  be  crowded  together,  so  that  the 
leaves  have  not  full  space  to  develop.  Each  shoot 
should  have  the  point  nipped  off  at  two  joints  beyond 
the  beBt  bunch,  and  the  secondary  shoots  or  small 
laterals  that  spring  from  tho  leading  buds  on  these 
shoots  at  the  first  joint.  Tendrils  should  be  removed. 
The  fastening  of  the  shoots  and  the  stopping  of  the 


Fig.  '25.-A  bunch  of  cieos  maroc  grapes,    (seei'p.  71.) 


begin  gradually,  merely  keeping  a  slight  warmth  in 
the  hot-water-pipes  on  cold  nights  and  during  dull 
weather,  so  as  to  prevent  the  temperature  of  the 
Cherry-house  falling  below  40°  at  night,  or  going  above 
50°  in  the  day  ;  by  sunheat  it  may  however  rise  to  60°. 
Continue  this  treatment  till  tho  buds  show  signs  of 
bursting,  then  increase  the  temperature,  a  degree  or 
two  at  night  and  6°  by  [day,  syringing  them  fand 
affording  the  trcatmuut  recommended  in  forcing  the 
Peach.  Before  the  blooms  begin  to  open,  fumigate 
the  house  in  order  to  destroy  green  or  black  Hy,  as 
one  or  the  other,  or  both,  aro  sure  to  be  present  on 
the  shoots. 

Plums. — The  treatment  of  forced  Plums  is  identical 
with  that  recommended  for  Cherries. 


same  t-hould  be  in  as  complete  a  btate  as  possible 
before  the  flowors  begin  to  open  ;  and  if  red-spider 
is  likely  to  be  present,  afford  the  Vines  a  thorough 
syringing  with  tepid  water.  To  assist  the  setting  of 
the  flowers,  let  the  air  be  dryish  and  warm,  par- 
ticularly during  the  daytime,  in  order  to  allow  the 
pollen  to  become  dry  by  noon,  at  which  hour  give 
each  Vine-rod  a  gentle  tap,  and  in  that  way  distribute 
the  pollen.  The  temperature  may  range  from  60°  to 
65°  at  night,  and  70°  to  73°  on  dull  days,  with  a  rise 
of  10°  on  bright  days,  anil  5°  beyond  this  after  the 
vinery  is  closed  early  in  the  afternoon.  Ey  day 
sufficient  warmth  should  be  maintained  by  means  of 
the  apparatus  as  will  allow  of  air  being  afforded  at 
the  top  of  the  vinery  in  amount  according  to   the 


state  of  the  weather,  without  causing  draughts.  In 
the  morning,  when  the  warmth  iu  the  vinery  has 
reached  70°,  let  the  ventilators  be  opened  a  small 
space,  and  increase  it  as  the  temperature  rises.  The 
borders  and  floor  should  be  damped  once  on  fine 
days  in  the  afternoon  at  closing  time,  and  at  dusk 
open  the  ventilators  a  trifling  space,  and  so  let  them 
remain  through  the  night  if  there  be  no  likelihood 
of  frost,  high  wind,  or  storms. 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

By  H.  Walters,  Gardener,  Eastwell  Park,  Ashford. 
Pelargoniums  as  Bedding-plants.  —  Amidst  the 
changes  wrought  in  the  last  twenty-five  years  in  tho 
speebs  of  plants  employed  for  bedding-out  purposes, 
which  were  formerly  unknown,  it  is  a  matter  for 
surprise  that  the  Pelargonium,  in  its  many  types  and 
varieties,  survived  to  the  present  day.  A  great  deal 
of  the  gardener's  time  is  occupied  in  taking  the 
cuttings  in  the  autumn,  and  much  glass  of  one  sort 
and  the  other  is  occupied  with  the  stock  of  plants  and 
rooted  cuttings  during  the  winter  and  spriug  months, 
which  could  bo  more  advantageously  made  u*e  of,  to 
say  nothing  of  heating.  The  result  is,  that  we  are 
provided  with  plants  wherewith  to  form  masses  of 
colour  iu  the  flower-garden,  whose  beauty  is  often 
marred  fur  a  fortnight  or  longer  by  a  thunder- 
storm or  a  hailstorm  in  the  months  of  June 
or  July.  In  moist  summers  the  plants  run 
to  leaf  chiefly,  and  the  blooms  are  scarce.  Now 
there  are  many  species  of  annuals  which,  raised 
from  seed  in  the  early  spring,  treated  in  the  manner 
required  by  ordinary  bedding-plants,  without  much 
of  the  labour  and  expeuse  incurred  in  Pelargonium 
culture  during  the  winter,  whose  flowers  are  not 
spoiled  by  rain  or  wind,  commence  to  flower  in 
early  summer  long  before  the  Pelargoniums,  continue 
right  throughout  to  the  end  of  autumn,  and  afford 
great  diversity  of  colour  to  the  fiowor-garden. 

Perennial  Lubclias. — The  stock  plants  which  have 
been  wintered  in  frames  will  now  be  making  growth, 
and  if  any  increase  is  required,  the  young  growths 
may  be  taken  with  a  few  roots  and  potted  in  60's, 
when,  if  placed  in  a  temperature  of  55°,  they  will 
soon  become  established,  and  may  then  be  removed 
to  a  cold  frame,  the  protection  of  a  mat  being  suffi- 
cient to  keep  out  frost.  Water  must  be  carefully 
afforded,  and  that,  with  ventilation  in  fine  weather, 
will  be  all  the  care  they  require  previous  to  bedding 
them  out.  L.  cardinalis  Queen  Victoria  is  a  very 
useful  variety,  especially  for  mixing  in  beds  with  any 
light  or  white  flowering  plants  ;  the  crimson  metallic 
foliage  is  very  effective  when  the  plants  are  not  in 
bloom,  but  there  are  several  others  with  crimson, 
carmine,  pink,  and  other  tints. 

Lobelia  compacta.  -Where  a  large  number  of  these 
plants  in  variety  is  used  for  bedding,  and  the  stock 
of  them  is  raised  from  cui tings,  the  present  is  a 
suitable  time  to  begin.  Let  the  cuttings,  after 
denuding  them  of  a  few  of  the  lower  leaves,  be 
dibbled-in  thickly  in  boxes  or  on  a  bed  of  sand  in  the 
propagating-pit,  affording  a  top-heat  of  65°,  and 
bottom-heat  of  80°.  The  cutting"  root  nadily  in 
silver  sand  oi  cocoa-nut  fit  re,  without  an)  loam,  if 
kept  moist  with  plenty  of  moisture  in  the  air.  The 
cuttings  will  be  sufficiently  rooted  for  potting-off  or 
boxing  in  a  fortnight.  These  early  plants  will,  in  due 
course,  give  plenty  of  cuttings. 

Verbenas. — Where  these  pretty  plants  are  still 
employed,,  and  the  stock  is  raised  from  cuttings,  the 
same  treatment  a3  that  afforded  the  Lobelia  com- 
pacta will  suit  them.  If  the  foliage  is  attacked 
by  mildew,  dust  them  with  flowers-ofsulphur, 
delaying  the  taking  of  the  cuttings  for  a  few  days. 

Jresines. — The  propagation  of  these  may  now 
begin,  taking  the  tips  of  the  shoots  as  cuttings.  If 
the  plants  are  infested  with  aphis,  fumigate  them 
before  the  cuttings  are  taken  off. 


"Garden   Notes    for    the  Colonies  and 

ABROAD."  (James  CARTER  &  Co.,  High  Holborn.) 
The  second  edition  of  a  most  valuable  little  handbook, 
giving  notes  of  the  climatic  and  other  conditions  of 
the  principal  foreign  and  colonial  stations,  and  of  the 
seeds  and  plants  most  suitable  for  cultivation  therein. 
We  note  that  tho  former  edition  of  this  work  was 
acquired  by  one  of  the  colonial  governments  for 
distribution  ;  this  being  un  excellent  testimony  to  its 
usefulness.  We  recommend  it  to  all  proposing 
emigration  to  places  whose  exact  soil  and  climate  are 
unknown  to  them,  and  also  to  more  experienced 
settlers  who  aro  doubtful  of  the  success  likely  to 
attend  cultural  experiments  with  strange  or  with 
familiar  plants  and  crops  under  new  conditions. 
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APPOINTMENTS    FOR    FEBRUARY. 


THURSDAY, 
TUESDAY, 

SATURDAY, 
THURSDAY, 
FRIDAY, 

THURSDAY, 

SATURDAY, 


Feb.    3 — Linnean  Society. 
„  -  /  Royal      Horticultural 

EB-     b\     Committees. 


Society's 

x.       i  .t  1  Royal    Botanic   Society's  General 

Feb-  l21      Meeting. 

Fee.  17 — Linnoan  Society's  Meeting. 

-        .  „  (  Annual  General  Meeting  of  Royal 

*eb.  «j     Gardeners' Orphan  Fund. 

„        , ,  /  Annual  Meeting  of  Kew  Guild  at 
r  EB.  4%  -t      0  n  „ 

Meoting. 


r>„      oaJKoyal  Botanic  Society's    General 

X  EB.    4.0  \        ■" 


TUESDAY, 


Feb.  1/ 


SALES  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

/Lilies,  Azaleas,  Roses,  Greenhouse 
Ferns,  &c. ,  at  Protheroe  &  Mor- 
ris' Rooms. 

Clearance  Sale  of  Plants,  Garden 
Tools,  &c,  at  The  Priory,  Wim- 
bledon Common,  by  order  of 
R.  8.  Dean,  Esq.,  by  Protheroe 
&  Morris. 

Great  Clearance  Sale  of  well-grown 
Fruit  Trees,  at  Lee's  Nursery, 
High  Road,  Ealing  Dean,  by 
order  of  MesErs.  Lhas.  Lee  & 
Sons,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris 
(three  days). 

Japanese  Lilies,  Continental  Plants, 
Spiraeas,  Gladioli,  Roses,  Ane- 
mones, &c,  at  Protheroe  & 
Morris'  Rooms. 

Clearance  Sale  of  Nursery  Stock, 
Carts,  Tools,  &c,  at  the  St. 
Martin's  Nursery,  Canterbury, 
by  order  of  the  Executors  of  the 
late  Mr.  J.  Kennet,  by  Protheroe 
&  Morris  (two  days). 

Rose  and  Fruit  Trees,  Shrubs, 
Plants,  Palms,  Bulbs,  &c,  at 
V   Mr.  Stevens'  Rooms. 

Miscellaneous  Bulbs,  Carnations, 
Lilies  of  the  Valley,  Roses,  &c, 
at  Protheroe  &  Morris'  Rooms. 

Liliums,  Border  Plants,  &0,,  at 
Mr.  Stevens'  Rooms. 

Imported  and  Established  Orchids, 
at  Protheroe  &  Morris'  Rooms. 


WEDNESDAY,     Feb.  2 1 


THURSDAY, 


FRIDAY, 


Feb. 


Feb.  .1-! 


Average  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  week,  deduced  from 
Observations  of  Forty-three  years,  at  Chiswick.— 39'2°. 
Aotual  Temperatures: — 

London.— January  20  (6  p.m.)  :  Max. ,  48° ;  Min. ,  44°. 
Provinces.  —January  26  (6  P.M.):    Max.,  51°,  south- 
west Ireland  ;  Min.,  4S°,  north-east  Scotland. 
Weather  dull,  mild,  and  foggy. 


The  annual  meeting  of  this  In- 

Tho  Gardeners'      8titution  [Was    in   progress    as  W6 
Benevolent.  ■  ,      i  i 

went  to  press  last  week  ;  never- 
theless, we  were  enabled  to  lay  before  our 
readers  the  substance  of  the  report,  and  the 
results  of  the  ballot.  Briefly  it  was  stated  that 
the  ''Diamond  Jubilee"  year  had  proved  the 
most  successful  on  record.  The  total  number 
of  pensioners  up  to  the  end  of  last  year  was  167, 
and  the  amount  of  money  bestowed  is,  in 
round  numbers,  £3000  yearly  ;  but  withal, 
there  were  as  many  as  twenty-nine  unsuccess- 
ful candidates  at  the  preceding  election,  and  on 
the  present  occasion  thirty-four. 

Success  and  practical  experience  may  be  held 
to  justify  the  existing  methods  of  procedure 
with  regard  to  the  distribution  of  votes,  the 
more  so  as  measures  have  been  lately  devised 
in  the  interests  of  those  candidates  who  do  not 
happen  to  have  influential  friends,  and  conse- 
quently have  less  opportunity  of  accumulating 
votes  than  their  more  fortunate,  but  probably 
not  more  deserving,  competitors. 

A  legacy  left  by  the  late  W.  J.  Thomson,  a 
well-known  gardener,  formerly  of  Kew,  and  lately 
a  nurseryman,  was  also  devised  on  tho  same 
lines,  and  came  into  operation  on  this  occasion 
for  the  first  time.  Mr.  Thomson,  it  appears 
left  a  sum  of  money  to  be  so  applied,  that  the 
widow  who  obtained  the  highest  number  of 
votes  among  the  unsuccessful  candidates  at  any 
election  shall  be  admitted  to  the  benefits  of  the 
Society.  We  could  wish  now  that  some  legator 
would  now  provide  means  for  the  election  of 
the  lowest  on  the  list. 

The  allotment  by  the  committee  in  certain 
cases  of  a  number  of  votes,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Victorian  Era  Fund  show  that  the 
Committee  is  alive  [to  tho  evils  of  the  present 


system,  and  is  desirous  to  mitigate  them  as  far 
as  possible. 

In  favour  of  the  plan  now  practised,  with  all 
the  expense  and  trouble  it  entails  on  the  candi- 
dates or  their  friends,  and  the  unfair  prefer- 
ence shown  to  non-subscribers,  it  is  alleged 
that  the  subscribers  set  store  upon  the  privi- 
lege of  voting,  and  would  think  themselves  de- 
prived of  their  rights  if  some  other  plan  were 
introduced.  Two  circumstances  tell  against 
this  view,  one,  that  the  accidental  income,  if  we 
may  so  call  that  derived  from,  or  in  consequence 
of  the  annual  dinner  is  greater  than  that  derived 
from  the  gardeners  for  whose  benefit  the  Society 
exists  !  This  is  a  most  lamentable  and  dis- 
creditable state  of  things,  and  we  venture  to 
say  no  society  can  be  in  a  satisfactory  state  so 
long  as  it  exists. 

The  second  indication  is  shown  in  the  fact 
announced  by  the  scrutineers,  that  more  than 
1 100  votes  were  spoiled  because  the  voters  cared 
so  little  about  the  matter  that  they  did  not 
sign  thoir  names  to  the  voting  papers,  or  omitted 
to  comply  with  some  other  formality. 

We  are  thankful  to  say  that  the  invested 
sums  amount  to  no  less  than  £30,000,  a  sum 
which  the  Treasurer  spoke  of  in  somewhat 
deprecatory  terms,  as  if  it  were  too  large  ;  but 
so  long  as  there  is  this  disquieting  disproportion 
between  the  amount  contributed  by  annual 
subscribers  —  gardeners,  and  that  raised  by 
other  precarious  means,  so  long  is  a  large  reserve 
fund  absolutely  necessary  to  meet  contingencies 
which  may  arise,  howevor  much  we  may  desire 
that  they  may  not  do  so. 

There  are  considerably  more  than  six  thousand 
head-gardeners  in  the  British  Isles.  Let  us 
suppose  that  these  six  thousand  contributed  ten 
shillings  each,  the  amount  so  obtained  would 
about  pay  tho  amount  now  annually  distributed  ; 
and  the  donations  of  the  friends  of  the  Society, 
and  the  contributions  of  younger  gardeners 
according  to  their  means,  would  allow  of  a 
considerable  reduction  in  the  number  of  unsuc- 
cessful candidates  each  year. 

As  we  have  said,  some  further  arrangements 
are  needed  to  secure  the  most  equitable  distri- 
bution of  votes.  The  Society  has  staunch  friends, 
and  an  able  committee  imbued  with  but  one 
thought — the  benefit  of  the  disabled  gardener 
or  his  widow.  Already  they  take  great  responsi- 
bility— a  little  more  would  not  add  materially 
to  their  trouble.  Let  the  Committee,  who 
know  so  much  more  than  any  one  else  of  the 
necessities  of  each  case,  select  each  year  the 
names  of  candidates  thoy  suggest  for  election, 
and  submit  them  for  approval  or  rejection  to 
the  general  meeting.  Personal  canvassing  and 
circulation  of  cards  should  be  discouraged  as 
much  as  possible ;  but  each  subscriber  would 
have  the  right  to  object  to  all  or  any  of  the 
names  selected  by  the  Committee,  and  to  sub- 
stitute other  names  from  the  list  of  approved 
candidates  according  to  the  amount  of  his  dona- 
tions or  subscriptions  as  at  present. 


DATURA  SUAVEOLENS.— The  fine-looking  speci- 
men represented  in  our  illustration  (fig.  26),  is  a 
species  that  has  long  been  an  inhabitant  of  our 
gardens,  and  one  that  requires  but  simple  treat- 
ment. The  plaut  was  photographed  in  September, 
as  it  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  conservatory  at 
Tholwall  Heys,  the  residence  of  W.  Long,  Esq., 
near  Warrington.  Mr.  Poclton,  the  gardener, 
sent  aloug  with  the  photograph  the  following  par- 
ticulars in  regard  to  the  plant  :  The  Ferns  and  Palms 
were  arranged  around  it  in  order  to  hide  the  tub  in 
which  it  was  growing.  The  height  of  plant  from  the 
top  of  the  tub  was  5  feet,  and  the  number  of  blooms 
open  at  the  time  was  300.  For  the  space  of  about 
a  fortnight  it  was  a  very  fine  bight,  especially  of  an 


evening,  when  its  pure  white  flowers  were  fully 
expanded,  and  gave  off  a  delicious  fragrance,  which 
was  strong  enough  to  be  perceptible  at  some  distance 
away  from  the  conservatory.  This  species  of  Datura 
does  well  if  afforded  one  good  shift  each  year,  and  an 
occasional  top-dressing  of  rich  compost,  and  it  should 
never  be  allowed  to  suffer  from  lack  of  water  during 
the  growing  season.  After  blooming,  it  is  pruned 
severely,  stored  away  in  a  Peach-house,  keepiDg  it 
cool  and  dry  till  growth  re-commences  in  the  spring. 

Linnean  Society.  —  On  the  occasion  of  the 

evening  meeting,  to  be  held  on  Thursday,  February  3, 
1898,  at  8  P.M.,  the  following  papers  will  be  read, 
viz.,  1,  "On  the  Muscular  Attachment  of  the 
Animal  to  its  Shell  in  some  Fossil  Cephalopoda 
(Ammonoidea),"  by  Mr.  G.  C.  Chick,  F.G.S.,  F.Z.S.  ; 
2,  "  The  Comparative  Anatomy  of  certain  genera  of 
Cycadacea;,"  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Worsoell,  F.L.S. 

Veitch  Memorial  Trust.— At  a  meeting  of 
the  trustees,  held  on  January  19,  Dr.  Maxwell 
Masters  in  the  chair,  it  was  unanimously  resolved 
that  medals  for  objects  to  be  hereafter  determined 
should  be  allotted  for  the  present  year,  at  exhibitions 
to  be  held  at  Bristol,  Leicester,  and  Cardiff  respec- 
tively. A  sum  of  £20  was  voted  to  the  trustees  of 
the  Lindley  Library  towards  the  preparation  of  the 
catalogue  now  iu  progress.  Medals  were  also  allotted 
to  M.  Marliac,  in  recognition  of  his  success  as  a 
bybridiser  ;  to  M.  Ed.  Andre,  of  Paris ;  and  to  M. 
le  Cointe  de  Kerchove,  of  Ghent,  President  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  and  Botanical  Society  of  Ghent, 
for  their  respective  services  to  horticulture. 

Royal  Botanic  Society.— A  meeting  of  the 
Fellows  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society  was  held  on 
Saturday  afternoon  in  the  musuem  at  the  Society's 
gardens,  Regent's  Park.  Mr.  C.  E.  Layton  presided, 
and  there  was  an  unusually  large  attendance.  Four 
new  Fellows  were  elected,  including  Dr.  Collins, 
Chairman  of  the  London  County  Council,  and  nine 
were  nominated  for  election  at  the  next  meeting. 
Professor  Henslow  read  a  paper  on  "  Plant  Varia- 
tions," which  he  illustrated  by  means  of  a  large 
number  of  photographs  reflected  upon  a  screen.  He 
described  the  various  monstrosities,  or  departures 
from  the  normal  structure,  of  different  plants,  and 
traced  in  many  cases  the  gradual  transition  from 
the  original  to  the  "  sport,"  showing  how  the 
character  of  the  latter  had  become  fixed  or  hereditary, 
and  was  now  looked  upon  as  quite  the  normal  form. 

Borsdorf  Rein  ette  of  Doberan.— Under 
this  name,  says  Dr.  Dammer,  a  new  variety  of  the 
well-known  Borsdorf  Reiaette  was  shown  by  Garten- 
bau-director  Mathieu  the  doyen  of  German  pomology, 
at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Berlin  Horticultural  Society. 
The  plantwas raised  from  seedsof  the  common  Borsdorf 
Reinette  by  Count  Fink  at  Doberan  in  Mecklenburg* 
It  resembles  the  mother  plant  perfectly  as  regards  the 
fruit,  taste  and  flavour,  which,  as  well  as  size,  are  quite 
the  tame,  but  there  is  more  red  colour  upon  its  sur- 
face. The  genuine  form  of  the  Borsdorf  Reinette  has 
one  fault  :  it  begins  to  fruit  very  late  ;  the  trees  are 
20-25  years  old  before  they  begin  to  flower.  But 
what  fruitgrower  can  wait  so  long  a  time  in  our 
epoch  of  steam  and  electricity  ?  Gartenbau-director 
Mathieu  has  proved  the  new  variety,  and  upon 
his  authority,  it  may  be  said,  that  it  is  an  early-fruiting 
one.  That  it  is  a  very  fine  ac  q  uisition  for  our  orchards, 
as  the  Borsdorf  Reinette  is  esteemed  as  the  best  apple 
of  all. 

British  Seeds  Abroad.  —  Messrs.  James 
Carter  &  Co.,  of  237,  High  Holborn,  write  on  this 
subject  as  follows  :  —  "  On  p.  58  you  invite  testimony 
as  to  the  work  of  British  seed  houses  abroad.  We 
may  btate  that  we  have  published  catalogues  in 
French  for  over  forty  years  [with  metrical  weights, 
&c.  ?  ],  and  on  various  occasions  have  issued 
special  lists  in  German,  Russian,  Swedish,  and 
Spanish.  Our  own  travellers  go  regularly  to 
every  part  of  the  world  where  Eeeds  are  in  demand. 
In  respect  to  seeds  going  to  outlandish  places,  we 
may  state  that  we  have  lately  sent  a  quantity  to  the 
Island  of  Tristan  d'Acuuba,  a  lonely  spot  in  the  . 
South  Pacific  Ocean  ;  and  we  also  send  at  regular  ' 
intervals  to  Pitcairn  Island,    where  both  vegetables 
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and  flowers  are  greatly  appreciated  by  the  descendants 
of  the  mutineers  of  the  Bounty.  Only  last  week  we 
were  commissioned  by  the  officer  commanding  the 
military  expedition  now  in  Uganda  (Central  Africa), 
to  prepare  a  large  assortment  of  seeds  for  growth  at 
the  headwaters  of  the  Nile,  when  they  reach  there. 
A  box  of  our  seeds  for  cultivation  in  the  Virgin 
Islands  formed  one  of  seventeen  parcels  received  by 
the  Post-office  during  the  last  twelve  months.  On 
another  occasion  recently  we  were  required  to  forward 
some  seeds  to  a  country  not  included  in  the  Postal 
Guide,  and  had  several  formalities  to  go  through 
before  the  Post-office  would  take  charge  of  the 
package.  From  these  items  it  may  safely  be  said 
that  our  seeds  go  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
earth  as  pioneers  of  civilisation.  We  believe  we 
are  tho  only  seed  house  that  issues  a  work  on  gar- 
dening giving  world-wide  information,  the  second 
edition  of  which  has  just  been  issued,  all  available 
copies  of  the  first  print  having  been  bought  up  by  a 
Colonial  Government." 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  of  152,  Houndsditch. 

E.,  remark:  —  "Referring  tj  your  note  on  British 
seed  catalogues  for  foreign  circulation,  permit  us  to 
say  that  we  have  for  the  last  twenty-five  years  not 
only  issued  catalogues  in  foreign  languages,  but  have 
sent  out  a  representative,  who  has  travelled  regularly 
between  Norway  and  Sweden  and  the  extreme  south, 
even  to  Algiers.  Latterly  the  French  Government 
have  done  their  utmost  to  destroy  this  trade  by 
imposing  a  heavy  duty,  and  by  refusing  to  accept  any 
evidence  of  the  English  origin  of  such  seeds  as  Peas, 
even  declaring  that  do  Peas  are  grown  in  England, 
despite  sworn  testimony  to  the  contrary.  Other 
countries — Norway,  Sweden,  aud  Denmark — demand 
a  heavy  license-fee  from  foreign  commercial  travellers, 
endeavouring  by  that  means  to  prevent  competition." 

Dr.  Hulin,  who  acted  as  president  of  the  party 
of  Belgian  horticulturists  when  they  favoured  us  with 
a  visit  in  1883,  has  recently  died  at  Ghentat  the  ripe 
age  of  86.  Belgian  papers  speak  of  him  as  the  friend 
ut'  the  poor  and  of  the  labourer. 

New  York  Botanical  Garden.— One  of  the 

last  events  of  the  old  year  was  the  beginning  of  actual 
construction-work  upon  the  New  York  Botanical 
Garden,  an  event  which  cannot  but  be  fraught  with 
importance,  and  we  hope  productive  of  incalculable 
good.  On  December  31,  1897,  Presiden.  McMillan 
of  the  Department  of  Parks,  on  beiog  presented  with 
a  new  pick  and  shovel  by  Messrs.  Parker  & 
Parshlkf,  of  the  John  H.  Parker  Company,  con- 
tractors, formally  started  the  first  work  on  the 
museum  building.  There  were  also  present  Dr.  N. 
L.  Britton,  Director-in-Chief  of  the  New  York 
Botanical  Garden  ;  Mr.  John  I.  Kane,  of  the  Board 
of  Managers  ;  Dr.  John  K.  Small,  of  Columbia 
University  ;  Mr.  Leonard  Barron,  Editor  of  Ame- 
rican Gardening ;  Professor  A.  H.  Dundon,  of  the 
Normal  College ;  Mr.  Samuel  Henshaw  and  Mr. 
Geo.  V.  Nash,  of  the  staff  of  the  New  York  Bota- 
nical Garden  ;  and  othere.  The  pick  and  shovel  used 
on  this  occasion  will  in  due  course  be  deposited  in 
the  museum  building. 

Gardening  in  Egypt.— Mr.  Walter  Draper  is 
about  to  publish  a  book  devoted  to  gardening  in 
Lower  Egypt,  and  treating  of  the  climate,  soil,  laying- 
out  of  the  garden,  suitable  trees,  shrubs,  climbers, 
Roses,  Palms,  succulents,  vegetables,  &c. 

A  European  Forsythia.  —  Dr.  Antonio 
Baldacui  has  discovered  in  Albania  a  shrub  differing 
but  little  from  the  Chinese  F.  suspensa,  save  in  the 
Bhorter  petioles.  We  shall  hope  thortly  to  see  living 
specimens  at  Kew  ;  for  however  interesting  may  be 
the  fact  from  the  poiut  of  view  of  botanical  geography, 
it  is  still  mure  so  to  witness  the  "  bird  in  the  hand  " 
.  at  Kew. 

Newsvendors  Benevolent  and  Provident 
INSTITUTION.  —  The  fifty-ninth  annual  general 
meeting  will  be  held  at  the  Memorial  Hall  on  Tuesday, 
February  15.  President,  the  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Glenk_k,  will  take  the  chair  at  7  o'clock  precisely. 
The  annual  festival  dinner  will  be  held  at  the  Hotel 


Cecil  on  Wednesday,  May  11.  Mr.  CeoilB.  Harms- 
worth  will  preside,  and  his  brothers,  the  Messrs. 
Alfred  and  Harold  Harmsworth,  with  many 
other  friends  of  the  Institution,  have  promised  to 
attend  this  gathering. 

Newcastleon-Tyne  Flower  Shows.— We 

have  received  a  copy  of  the  schedule  of  the  above. 
The  spring  show  will  be  held  in  the  Olympia  on 
Wednesday  and  Thursday,  April  20  and  21,  1898. 
The  summer  show  will  bo  held  in  the  Recreation 
Ground,  in  conjunction  with  the  Northumberland 
Agricultural  Show,  on  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and 
Friday,  July  13,  14,  and  15,  1898.  The  Royal  Hor- 
ticultural Society's  Council,  as  has  already  been 
noticed  in  these  pages,  have  accepted  an  invitation 
to  be  present,  and  will  send  a  deputation  with  full 
powers  to  make  awards.  The  attendance  at  the  last 
joint  show  in  the  year  1893  was  enormous,  and  the 
financial  result  was  a  very  successful  one.  Copies  of 
the  schedule  may  be  had  from  the  Secretary,  54, 
Westgate  Road. 

The  London  Wholesale  Fruit  and 
Potato  Trades'  and  Growers'  Benevolent 

SOCIETY.— The  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  will 
be  held  at  the  Tavistock  Hotel,  Co  vent  Garden,  on 
Tuesday,  February  1,  1898,  at  6  p.m.  The  Society  is 
still  in  its  infancy,  but  has  a  balance  in  hand  of  £231, 
investments  to  the  amount  of  £2492  lis.  lei.,  and 
distributes  in  pensions  £138  10a. 

Fruit  from  the  Cape.— The  authorities  at 
African  House,  Bishopsgate,  E.C.,  inform  us  that 
fruit  from  the  Cape,  per  Union  line  of  steamers,  are 
now  on  their  way  here,  and  may  be  expected  to  arrive 
in  about  a  week's  time.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  an 
improvement  may  this  season  be  shown  in  the 
samples  submitted  to  auction. 

People's  Palace  Horticultural  Society. 

—Another  of  the  series  of  popular  lectures  on  gar- 
dening was  delivered  at  the  People's  Palace,  Mile 
End,  on  Saturday  Evening,  the  22th  inst.,  by  Mr. 
Richard  Dean,  V.M.H.,  on  "  The  Life  History  of  a 
Flower,"  illustrated  by  the  florist's  Tulip.  There 
was  as  usual  a  large  attendance  of  members,  coloured 
diagrams  being  employed,  while  all  the  technical 
term3  were  plainly  written  on  a  black-board  and 
explained.  After  a  brief  history  of  the  flower,  and  a 
passing  allusion  to  the  Tulipomania,  a  diagram  of  a 
flower  was  Bhown  with  its  seminal  organs,  and  the 
process  of  fertilisation  explained  ;  a  diagiam  of  a  Beed 
was  shown,  the  method  and  time  of  sowing  given, 
with  illustrations  of  that  singular  characteristic  of  the 
seedling  Tulip,  the  production  of  "  droppers." 
Coloured  illustrations  of  the  breeder  stage  were 
shown,  then  the  flamed  and  feathered  characters, 
with  other  characteristics  of  the  flower,  the  lecturer 
winding  up  with  an  account  of  the  procedure  of  a 
Tulip-show  in  Cheshire.  Details  of  culture  were 
supplied,  and  an  effort  was  made  to  interest  tho 
audience  in  a  flower  which  was  at  one  time  grown  for 
exhibition  in  several  parts  of  the  east  of  London.  A 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  lecturer. 
The  first  of  four  flower-shows  during  the  year  will 
take  place  on  March  31. 

"  The  Culture  of  Vegetables  and 
Flowers  from  Seeds  and  Roots  :  ■■  Sutton 
k  Sons,  Reading.  (Simpkin,  Marshall,  Hamilton, 
Kent  k  Co.,  London.)  The  seventh  edition  of  an  emi- 
nently practical  hand-book,  wherein,  in  reasonable 
compass,  are  directions  for  the  culture  of  vegetables 
aud  flowers  iu  the  gardeu,  with  instructions  for  the 
year's  work  therein.  There  are  also  chapters  on  the 
chemistry  of  garden  crop?,  on  lawn  and  tennis- 
grounds  from  seeds,  ou  the  pests  of  garden-plants, 
fungus-pests  of  garden-plants,  and  those  of  certain 
flowers.  The  principal  parts  of  the  book  are  alpha- 
betically arranged,  and  the  addition  of  an  index 
renders  the  desired  information  still  more  easy  to 
find.  Of  the  reliability  of  the  cultural  and  other 
directions  it  is  scarcely  nece:sary  to  speak. 

Viola  MRS.  ASTOR. — The  managers  of  the 
Hood  Gardens,  Totnes,  enclose  a  few  blooms  of  Mrs. 
J.  J.  A.8tor,  a  new  American  Violet,     The  polour,  a 


reddish-lilac,  is  novel  and  pretty,  being  darker  than 
Madame  Millet,  and  the  plants  are,  we  are  told,  more 
vigorous  than  that  variety.  It  is  very  free-flowering, 
and  seems  to  be  an  early  bloomer.  We  cannot  say 
much  in  favour  of  the  perfume. 

ROBERT  BEGBIE  returns  his  heartfelt  thanks  to 
those  subscribers  to  whom  he  is  indebted  for  having 
placed  him  by  their  votes  on  the  pension-list  of  the 
Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  Institution  on  the 
20th  inst. 

Williams'  Memorial  Medal.— At  a  recent 

meeting  of  the  Williams'  Memorial  Trustees,  Dr. 
Masters  in  the  chair,  it  was  decided  to  offer  two  Silver 
Memorial  Medals  at  tho  su  mmer  show  of  the  Royal 
Botanic  Society  to  be  held  in  May  next,  and  two 
Silver  Memorial  Medals  at  the  York  Gala  to  be  held 
this  year. 

Publications   Received.  —  Report   upon  the 

Essex  Field  Experiments  during  1896-97.  These 
trials  were  undertaken  at  the  instance  of  the  Essex 
County  Council,  and  the  results  are  here  carefully 
tabulated  :  1,  Manurial  trials  on  Beans  followed 
by  Wheat ;  2,  Manurial  trials  on  permanent  pasture  ; 
3,  Experiments  on  laying  down  land  to  graBS ;  4, 
Manurial  trials  on  Oats  followed  by  Mangolds. — 
Twenty-first  Annual  Repot  I  for  1897  of  the  National 
Auricula  and  Primula  Socitly  (Southern  Section). 
This  leaflet  announces  the  gratifying  fact  that  the 
past  sea-;on  has  been  the  most  successful  for  many 
years,  owing  to  a  large  acce;sion  of  new  members  and 
a  consequently  improved  financial  position. — The 
West  Australian  Settler's  Guide  and  Farmer's  Hand- 
book, Parts  II.  and  HI.  Issued  by  direction  of  the 
Bureau  of  Agriculture.  Valuable  for  intending  or 
established  colonists.  Part  II.  is  devoted  to  the 
Settler's  Outfit,  Clearing,  Hingbarking,  Cultivating, 
Farm  Book-keeping,  &c.  ;  Part  III.  to  Native  Grasses 
and  Fodder-Bushes  and  Plants,  Special  Products  of  the 
Farm,  Tobacco,  Sugar-Beet,  Rape,  Potatos ;  laying 
down  land  to  grass,  noxious  weeds,  and  native  poison 
plants. — Report  of  the  Botanist  L.  R.  Jones,  from  the 
tenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Vermont  Experiment 
Station  (1896-97).  The  more  important  subjects 
under  discussion  weie  :  Potato  diseases  and  remedies 
Orchard  diseases  and  remedies,  Observations  upon 
Oat  Smut,  the  Onion-mildew,  and  the  Orange  Hawk- 
weed  or  "Paint  Brush." — Unique  Journal  Horticole 
Japonais  (Journal  of  the  Japanese  Horticultural 
Society),  April  and  November,  1897. — Dictionnaire 
Pratique  d' Horticulture,  66lh  Livraison.  This  publi- 
cation is  advanoed  as  far  as  the  word  Spigelia. — 
Lisle  des  Graines  rccoltits  par  Ic  Jardin  alpin 
d'acclimatation,  Qcnevc.  H.  Correvon,  Janvier,  189S 
—  Index  scminum  in  horti  Musei  Parisiensis  anno 
1897  collectorum.  From  M.  le  Directeur  du  Museum 
d'histoire  naturelle,  Paris. — Katalorj  der  Bibliothck 
des  Vereins  :ur  Btf'urderung  des  Gartcnbaues  (Berlin, 
1897).— Illustrirle  Flora  (Janner,  IMS).— JUustrirte 
Niltzliche  Blatter  (Janner,  1S98). 


PLANT    PORTRAITS. 

Ai.tinidia  kolomikta,  Revue  Horticole,  January  1(5. 

Apple  Reinette  de  Ceplet,  Bullttin  d' Arboriculture,  &c, 
January,  1808. 

Athemis  tinctoria,  pale  va\ ,  Gardeut  December  IS. 

Erioeron  spf.ciosus,  Garden,  December  IS. 

Grevillea  Forsteri,  Revue  de  VHorticnlturc  Beige. 

Ifom<ea  Pbrringiana,  Dammer  (see  Gard,  C/tron.,  Dec.  1], 
1SH7,  p.  410;  Garte»jhrt>,  t.  144ti. 

Lapageria  rosea  vaii.   Ilsemanni,  Gartenftora,  December. 

Lilium  superbcm,  Meehunx'  Monthly,  January. 

Tear  Beurrh  Muntm.at,  Bulletin  &  Arboriculture  &c, 
December. 

PiM'S  Jeffrey:,  Gart'iidoro,  January  15. 

Primula  OBCONlCA  var.  Mdlle.  I. ui_ien.se  de  HlRSOH, 
Rem*  •!>  VffortkuUuri  Beige,  January. 

Rosea   luiea,  (7", -Jen,  January  S. 


THE     PITCULLEN    VINERIES. 

The  fair  city  of  Perth  and  its  environs  are  celebrated 
for  picturesque  beauty  and  smiling  plenty.  Years 
ago,  this  town  was  famed  for  its  luscious  J;irgonelle 
Pears,  some  of  the  finest  of  which  were  grown 
within    tfye  city's  boundaries.      Others   were    found 
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on  the  Bridgend  and  Belwood  side  of  the  Tay.  These 
ancient  trees  of  Jargonelle  almoBt  certainly  whetted 
the  appetite  for  horticulture  that  so  greatly  enriches 
the  Tay  bank  opposite  the  North  -Inch  to-day. 
On  this  charming  site  the  merchants  of  Perth  have 
built  their  palatial  homes,  and  planted  their  miniature 
parks  and  their  gardens.  The  scene  must  be 
actually  seen  for  its  beauty  to  be  duly  appreciated. 
Probably,  it  is  not  excelled  in  'hese  islands  or  else- 
where. Others  beside  bumptious  Scotchmen  have 
compared  the  beauty  of  the  Tay  at  Perth  with  that 
of  the  Tiber  at  Rome.  In  three  points,  the  verdure  of 
the  grass,  the  stateliness  and  extent  of  its  timber,  and 
the  charming  environment  of  the  surrounding 
mountains,  the  Tay  may  match  the  Tiber. 

I  am  still  conscious  that  we  are  in  the  land  of  the 
mountain  and  the  flood  ;  the  land  of  brown  Heath 
and  shaggy  fell  ;  yet  here  we  have  a  fullness  and 
softness  of  picturesque  beauty  by  no  means  common 
to  Scottish  scenery.  It  is,  therefore,  no  matter  for 
wonder  that  we  find  many  fine  estates  in  the 
near  neighbourhood,  to  wit,  Dupplin,  Moncrieffe, 
Methven,  Drummond  Castle,  Scone,  Athole.  And 
the  majority  of  the  gardens  that  adorn  the 
banks  of  the  Tay  are  mellowed  with  age,  as  well 
as  enriched  with  a  great  variety  of  new  plants  and 
trees.  Broadly  stated,  the  gardens  at  Pitcullen,  the 
residence  of  A.  Coates,  Esq.,  are  bounded  with  timber 
trees,  that  afford  shelter  and  shadow,  enabling  the 
pedestrian  to  find  pleasant  walks  in  the  grounds  in 
all  kinds  of  weather.  By  carrying  the  walks  round 
under  the  trees,  introducing  shrubs,  Ferns,  and  flowers 
at  different  points,  freshness,  interest,  and  variety  are 
provided.  Stil!  further,  variety  is  gained  by  planting 
groups  of  Roses,  beds  of  flowering  plants,  extensive 
stretches  of  lawn,  and  fine  solitary  trees,  and  groups 
of  them. 

Neither  do  the  fruit  trees  and  flowers,  nor  the 
vegetables  in  the  kitchen  garden,  seem  to  Buffer 
from  the  proximity  of  the  big  trees.  The  larger 
part  of  the  garden  lies  on  falling  ground  ;  the 
crops  out-of-doors  and  the  fruits  under  glass  are 
pictures  of  good  health  and  fertility.  The  land  on 
which  Pitcullen  Gardens  stand  culminates,  about 
three  miles  off,  at  the  Hill  of  Kinnoul ;  from 
which  the  Carse  of  Qowiie  is  seen,  with  the  Tay 
meandering  to  the  sea.  The  higher  parts  of  tho 
grounds  command  charming  views  of  the  landscape 
to  a  point  beyond  Scone  Palace.  Although  Scone  is 
my  native  place,  I  had  never  seen  so  much  of  the 
beauty  of  the  district  as  can  be  seen  from  Kinnoul 
Hill. 

The  Vineries. 

Those  who  visit  Pitcullen  at  once  recognise  in 
Mr.  Leslie,  Mr.  Coates'  gardener,  an  able,  all-round 
cultivator,  and  most  gardeners  will  often  have  heard 
of  Leslie,  of  Pitcullen,  and  many  have  observed 
his  exhibits  of  first  -  rate  Grapes.  May  I  linger 
on  the  threshold  of  a  very  unique  range  of  vineries 
to  say  that  Mr.  Leslie  has  three  houses  filled  with 
Peach-trees  ;  also  Melon  and  Tomato- houses,  stove 
and  greenhouse,  fernery,  &c,  in  all  of  which  the 
inmates  were  in  excellent  trim.  His  Grapes  have 
in  recent  years  been  observed  at  most  of  the  best 
shows  in  Scotland,  winning  for  him  the  highest 
prizes  at  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Dundee,  and  other 
towns.  The  Vines  showed  at  the  time  of  my  visit 
clusters  of  Grapes  perfect  in  every  point.  To 
walk  through  vineries  filled  with  Vines  carrying 
fine  foliage  and  bunches  of  perfect  finish  is  alone  an 
instructive  treat.  The  first  glance  of  the  five  Pit- 
cullen vineries  is  rather  disappointing.  The  massive 
character  of  their  construction  is  lessened  a  little  by 
tho  peculiarity  of  the  site,  which  obliged  the  builder 
to  erect  them  on  different  levels  ;  and  being  less  than 
half-spans,  they  look  too  lofty,  but  not  top-heavy. 
The  fact  is,  the  five  vineries,  ranging  from  30  to 
47  feet  in  length,  are  erected  on  a  sloping  brae  of 
considerable  height,  and  each  is  18  inches  higher  than 
the  one  lower  down  the  slope.  When  the  eye  gets 
useil  to  the  effect,  it  is  as  pleasing  as  unique. 
Entering  from  the  lowest  level,  the  clusters  of  Grapes 
seem  to  grow  in  size,  and  in  density  of  colour  and 
bloom. 

These  vineries  are  17  feet  high,  and  14  feet  wide. 


The  glass-saBhes  in  the  front  are  4  feet  high  ;  the 
front  rafters  have  a  run  of  more  than  17  feet,  and 
those  at  the  back  of  7J  feet.  There  can  be  no 
question  that  this  form  of  vinery  affords  tho  Vines 
much  light,  and  facilitates  ventilation,  as  is  testified 
by  the  vigour  of  the  Vines,  and  the  size  and  finish 
of  the  bunches. 

The  vineries  are  of  the  same  dimensions  as  regards 
width  and  height  throughout,  and  differ  only  in 
length.  The  Muscat-vinery  is  47  feet  long;  and  in 
bunch,  berry,  leaf,  wood  the  Vines  are  all  that  could 
be  desired.  The  next  house  is  .30  feet  long,  and 
is  furnished  with  Bhck   Alicante   and   Gros  Maroc 


more  than  twelve  years,  for  young  Vines  are  substi- 
tuted for  aged  ones  as  occasion  requires,  well  as 
new  vineries  built. 

The  depth  of  the  Vine  borders  is  about  33  inches. 
The  width  of  the  outside  borders  7  feet,  and  9  feet 
that  of  the  inside  border,  The  total  width  inside 
tho  vineries  is  14  feet,  disposed  of  as  follows : — 
Nine  feet  for  border,  against  the  front  wall,  the 
Vines  being  planted  within  7  inches  of  the  wall  ; 
the  distance  between  the  Muscat  Vines  being  5  feet, 
and  between  other  varieties  4  feet.  The  path  occu- 
pies 2i  feet  in  width,  and  under  this  the  hot-water 
pipe-mains  are  ca$ried;  branches  going  off  wherever 
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Fig.  27.— a  bunch  of  black  alicante  grapes,    (see  p.  71.) 


varieties,  these  Grapes  looking  all  the  blacker  for 
their  proximity  to  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria  in  the 
next  vinery.  The  other  three  vineries  forming  the 
half-span  range  are  also  30  feet  long  in  each  ca  ■  •  ; 
the  third  vinery  contains  Gros  Colmar  Vines  \>uh 
big  berries  with  a  bloom  on  them  like  that  seen  on 
Plums  ;  the  fourth  is  a  Black  Alicanto  vinery,  and 
the  fifth  or  earliest  is  furnished  with  Black  Ham- 
burghs  and  Madresfield  Court  varieties,  which  were 
doing  as  well  as  the  thicker-skinned  hardier  kinds. 

Besides  this  range,  there  is  also  another  narrower 
early  vinery  that  is  30  feet  long  and  10  feet  wide, 
furnished  with  Black  Hamburghs,  and  yet  another 
50  feet  long  and  13  feet  wide,  that  was  planted  with 
Gros  Colmar  in  1S96.  There  is  no  sign  of  decadence 
in  the  older  Vines,  most  of  which  have  been  planted 


they  are  wanted.  The  remaining  space  of  2.}  feet 
forms  a  border  for  Vines  on  the  back  wall.  No 
doubt  the  conditions  of  this  border  in  regard  to 
drainage,  composition  of  the  soil,  provision  of  root- 
food,  See.,  are  all  that  skill  can  suggest  or  money 
provide,  yet  Mr.  Leslie  rejoices  in  the  fact  that  many 
of  his  Vine-roots  have  been  found  straying  away  into 
the  kitchen-garden  quarters,  a  distance  of  18  yards 
from  the  borders  ;  and  no  attempt  seems  to  have 
been  made  to  limit  the  Vine-roots  to  the  borders 
either  outBide  or  inside.  As  to  Vine-manures,  for 
many  years  the  only  artificial  stimulant  has  been 
Cross's  Vine-manure,  which  has  given  complete 
satisfaction. 

One  thing  was  soon  noted,  viz.,  the  tops,  as  well  as 
the   roots,  have  more  freedom  than  in  most  cases. 


■ 
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Mr.  Leslies  canon  of  pruning  may  be  put  into  a  nut- 
shell :  cut  back  to  the  most  promising  bud  on  the 
lateral  rather  than  to  the  bud  that  is  closest  to  the 
main  rod  ;  and  this  especially  in  the  case  of  Black 
Alicante  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria.  The  Vines  in 
return  for  this  freedom  yield  bunches  and  berries 
and  wood  of  abnormally  fine  quality. 

The  figs.  24,  25,  and  27,  are  given  as  mere  samples 
of  the  Grapes  grown  at  Pitcullen,  as  may  be  seen 
by  noting  fig.  27,  that  of  a  bunch  of  Alicante,  weigh- 
ing 13  lb.  6  oz.,  grown  there  last  year  ;  also  a  bunch 
of  Cooper's  Black  or  Gros  Maroc  of  about  3  lb.  in 
weight  (fig.  25).  Both  of  these  show  perfect  finish, 
although  neither  illustrates  the  average  size  of  those 
fine  varieties. 

The  two  figures  of  bunches  of  Gros  Maroc  or 
Cooper's  Black  (figs.  24  and  25)  confirm  the  opinion 
held  by  Mr.  Leslie  and  other  growers,  that  they 
are  one  and  the  same  thing.  In  this  case,  the 
photograph  of  Cooper's  Black  was  obtained  from  a 
gardener  who  declared  it  to  be  quite  distinct  from 
Gro3  Maroc,  and  the  bunch  to  have  grown  on  a  scion 
that  was  grafted  on  a  Vine  of  Gros  Colman.  The  Gros 
Maroc  at  Pitcullen  has  been  grown  on  its  own  roots  for 
fourteen  years.  Mr.  Leslie's  verdict  is  that  the  two 
varieties  are  identical,  or  at  any  rate  the  foliage,  bark, 
length  of  stalk,  character,  form,  size  of  bunch,  are  so 
much  alike  that  no  difference  can  be  detected,  and 
the  flavour  is  identical.  Hence,  possibly  horticul- 
tural societies  at  future  shows  will  refuse  to  admit 
Cooper's  Black  and  Gros  Maroc  as  distinct  varieties  ; 
and  this  popular  market  Grape  will  in  future  be 
known  as  Gros  Maroc.  Mr.  Leslie  was  good  enough 
to  give  his  emphatic  testimony  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Kirk's  Vine  Border  Tester. 

This  article  does  not  tell  one  half  of  the  story  of 
these  famous  graperies  and  their  skilful  management. 
D.  T.  Fish,  12,  Feltes  Soio,  Edinburgh. 


A  GARDEN  TOOL. 

The  implement  represented  in  fig.  28  is  a  very  use- 
ful one  in  gardens,  and  more  particularly  on  soils  that 
are  light  or  gravelly,  as  an  alternative  for  the  hoe, 
stirring  the  soil  to  a  greater  depth,  being  also 
equally  expeditious;  it  should  find  a,  place  in  every 
garden.  I  am  informed  it  is  made  in  three  sizes  (the 
figure  shows  the  smaller  size).  It  is  the  invention 
of  a  fellow  member  of  the  craft  in  New  Zealand, 
where  it  is  evidently  appreciated  if  one  may  .judge 
by  the  testimonials  to  hand.  It  will  be  gathered 
from  the  picture  that  the  tines  rotate  at  an  equal  rate, 
hence  it  is  continuous  in  its  action.  The  patentee 
is  Mr.  A.  HoskiDg,  Manawatu  Foundry,  Palmerston, 
North,  N.Z.  /.  Hudson. 


Home  Correspondence. 


ORNITHOGALUM  LACTEUM.  — I  have  on  my 
table  a  bloom  of  a  pretty  but  not  common  flower, 
which  I  brought  from  the  Cape,  and  which  was  out 
on  November  28.  It  is  still  quite  fresh  and  sweet. 
It  is  Ornithogalum  lacteum,  known  by  the  Kaffirs  as 
"Cluttering  Chee,"  and  is  well  known  in  the  colony 
for  its  wonderful  vitality,  lasting  in  bloom  until  its 
smallest  bud  is  fully  developed.  I  quite  expect  it  to 
last  for  another  week,  making  nine  weeks  in  all  since 
it  was  gathered.  Francis  Fox,  F.R.  U.S.  [We  have 
had  blooms  of  this  species  in  water  for  three  months. 
They  were  also  cut  in  S.  Africa.  See  Qard.  Chron., 
Dec.  23,  1893,  p.  780.  Ed.] 

WORM-EATING  SLUGS.— I  am  indebted  to  Mr. 
Henry  Lavers,  of  Colchester,  for  the  following  reply 
to  my  enquiry,  how  slugs  ejected  from  Testacelhe 
are  observed  to  be  partly  cut  asunder  at  distances  of 
about  an  inch  apart :  "  I  think  the  lingual  teeth  of 
all  Testacellse  are  suitable  for  cutting  ;  they  are  a 
series  of  sharp  points,  each  of  which  must  when 
drawn  across  the  worm,  cut  a  furrow  which  would 
very  quickly  sever  the  worm.  I  know  that  if  you 
hold  one  iu  your  fingers  it  will  quickly  turn  and  bite 
your  skiD,  and  draw  blood  very  soon,  and  a  very 
nasty  sensation  it  is  too."  W.  Thomson,  Bishops 
Teignton,  South  Devon. 

THE  GARDENERS'  BENEVOLENT  ELECTION.— I 
cannot  of  course  tell  what  may  be  the  general  opinion 


of  subscribers  to  this  fund  in  respect  of ;  the  recent 
election  of  pensioners,  but  to  me  it  is"  exceedingly 
disappointing.  It  has  become  a  stereotyped  sermon 
or  aspiration  with  all  who  refer  to  the  fund,  and 
advocate  its  claims,  that  gardeners  ought  universally  to 
become  subscribers  that  they  may  thus  havepriorclaim 
on  the  fund's  benefits,  and  provide  themselves  in  their 
old  age  with  a  pension.  That  is  a  Bplendid  doctrine, 
admirably  calculated  to  encourage-  thrift  and  self- 
dependence.  What  is  the  outcome  of  it  ?  I  turn  to 
the  result  of  the  recent  election  as  reported  in  your 
pages  last  week,  and  find  that  out  of  the  nine  pen- 
sioners elected  by  the  ballot,  no  fewer  than  five  never 
have  been  subscribers  at  all !  Is  not  that  at  once  putting 
a  premium  on  thiiftlessness.and  disregarding  common 
care  for  the  future  in  sickness  or  old  age  ?  What  a 
different  and  nobler  doctrine  the  United  Horticul- 
tural Provident  and  Benefit  Society  practises  !  Being 
most  desirous  that  my  few  votes  should  not  be  wasted, 
I  gave  them  to  a  candidate  who  had  already  to  his 
account  nearly  2,300  votes,  was  76  years  of  age,  and 
had  been  a  life  member  for  seven  years  !  Naturally 
I  expected  that  such  an  old  and  worthy  candidate 
must  be  elected.  Judge  of  my  surprise  on  finding 
not  only  that  he  was  not,  but  that  two  others,  both 
66  years  of  age,  or  eight  years  younger  than  the  other, 
and  one  starting  with  but  400  votes  and  the  other 
with  751,  were  elected.  I  may  be  told  it  is  all  the 
chance    of   the   ballot,  but  that   wont  do  for  me. 

■■' 
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Admittedly  both  these  latter  were  two  out  of 
the  four  subscribers  elected,  but  why  favour  men 
only  68  years  old  over  one '76  years  of  age,  and 
having  such  an  envious  start  in  votes  /  In  a 
previous  letter  to  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  I 
pointed  out  that  out  of  the  44  candidates  23  were 
subscribers  or  the  widows  of  such,  leaving  21 
non-subscribers.  The  result  is  to  give  distinct 
encouragement  to  non-subscribers,  by  electing  five  out 
of  the  lesser  or  non-subscribing  lot,  and  four  only  out 
of  the  greater  or  subscribing  lot.  That  is  practising 
what  chairmen  at  banquets  and  dinners  are  being 
constantly  coached  to  preach,  with  a  vengeance.  Of 
the  candidates,  I  have  personal  knowledge  of  one 
only.  Most  of  them  elicit  one's  deepest'  sympathy, 
having  been  subscribers  several  years.  Such  candi- 
dates as  Nos.  4,  6,  15,  20,  32,  34,  40,  41,  43,  if 
none  be  dead  before  next  year's  election  should 
all  be  made  pensioners,  and  doubtless  would  be  did 
every  subscriber  fill  and  sign  his  voting  -  paper 
himself,  acobrding  to  his  unbiassed  judgment  as 
to  the  merits  of  each  case.  One  other  fact  is 
worthy  of  mention  :  out  of  the  six  highest  on  the 
poll,  only  one  was  a  subscriber,  and  that  only  for  five 
years,  commencing  at  the  age  of  70.  Is  it,  indeed, 
not    time    that    only    subscribers    of  at  least   five 


years  should  be  eligible  :to  become  candidates? 
I  should  have  added,  that  whilst  the  man 
who  had  nearly  2,300  votes  had  been  a  candidate 
five  years,  the  one  starting  with  400  had  not  pre' 
viously  been,  and  the  757  candidate  once  only.  A.  D. 

MARKET  REPORTS  AGAIN.— I  notice  in  the 
market  reports  that  Marguerites  have  been  quoted 
all  the  summer,  and  are  so  now,  at  2s.  to  4s.  per 
dozen  bunches.  I  only  obtained  hd.  per  dozen  for  the 
same  flowers  in  early  autumn.   W. 

A  HALL  FOR  HORTICULTURE.— In  the  discussion 
of  this  subject,  one  of  your  correspondents  writes: 
"  Mr.  Dean  recommends  Mr.  Divers  to  try  a  show 
in  London  depending  upon  the  gate-money  to 
reimburse  the  outlay.  No  sane  person  would  attempt 
such  a  scheme,  but  to  some  extent  such  show  would 
depend  on  subscriptions." — Why  Bhould  such  a  show 
not  succeed  in  London  ?  In  other  places  success  has 
been  emphatic  and  permanent.  In  connection  with 
the  Chrysanthemum  shows  of  the  Scottish  Horticul- 
tural Association,  there  are  practically  no  subscriptions 
or  donations  ;  the  members'  annual  subscriptions  of 
2s.  6d.  are  applied  to  other  purposes,  and  with  the 
exception  of  £20  generously  voted  as  a  special  prize 
by  the  Magistrates  and  Town  Council  of  Edinburgh, 
and  a  few  donations  as  special  prizes  by  various 
tradesmen,  amounting  to  about  £50  (inclusive  of  the 
City  donation),  the  whole  prizes  and  expenses  of  every 
description  are  paid  from  the  gate-money  and  a  small 
sum  received  as  rents  of  sale  stalls,  and  for  the  right 
to  publish  the  show  catalogue.  As  everybody  knows, 
the  prizes  offered  are  on  the  most  liberal  scale,  and 
the  amount  spent  on  decorations,  music,  hospitality, 
&c,  are  by  no  means  parsimonious.  We  believe  in 
the  best  of  music,  but  do  not  descend  to  a  concert- 
room  or  ballroom  as  mentioned  by  your  correspondent 
H.  Nichols.  The  results  have  been  of  the  most 
gratifying  description.  A  sum  of  about  £500  having 
been  given  in  charities  during  the  eight  years  the 
shows  have  been  carried  on  in  the  Waverley  Market, 
from  the  surplus  funds,  and  the  Association 
have  a  balance  in  hand  as  a  reserve  fund 
of  nearly  £700.  Surely  what  has  been  done  in 
Edinburgh  could  be  done  in  London.  We  look  to 
the  metropolis  for  light  and  leading  on  most  subjects, 
and  it  is  difficult  for  an  outsider  to  understand  why 
an  exhibition  got  up  on  popular  lines,  and  carried 
through  with  spirit,  should  be  impossible  there.  Of 
course,  the  Waverley  Market  in  Edinburgh  is 
peculiarly  suited  for  such  exhibitions,  standing  in  the 
very  centre  of  the  city,  and  having  ample  space  for  a 
public  promenade.  It  may  be,  too,  that  entertain- 
ments of  every  description  are  so  numerous  in 
London  that  a  flower-show  by  itself  may  seem  tame, 
and  yet  it  would  seem  that,  to  many  of  its  teeming 
multitudes,  such  a  show  would  be  a  welcome  relief. 
Mr.  Dean,  as  representing  the  Committee  of  the 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society,  probably  knows 
difficulties  not  apparent  to  outsiders,  as,  doubtless, 
the  subject  has  received  careful  discussion  ;  or,  is  it 
that  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society,  like  a 
child  commencing  to  walk,  is  so  afraid  to  trust  its 
own  legs,  that  it  clings  to  something  it  imagines 
stronger  than  itself  for  support '.  M.  Todd,  Edin- 
burgh. 

WATER  -  BOUQUET.  —  In  "Notices  to  Corra- 
spondents"  in  to-day's  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  I  see  an 
answer  to  an  enquiry  about  a  "water-bouquet," 
which  shows  that  the  question  has  not  been  under- 
stood. May  I  therefore  say  that  a  water-bouquet 
is  made  in  the  following  manner  :— Take  a  stone  of  as 
rough  a  surface  as  possible,  tie  on  to  it  the  flowers 
and  foliage  of  your  bouquet,  such  as  scarlet  Pelar- 
goniums and  Maidenhair  or  Asparagus.  Lower 
the  stone  carefully  on  to  a  dish,  which  you  have 
placed  in  a  bathful  of  water  ;  then  place  a  glass- 
shade,  such  as  are  used  for  wax-flowers,  &c,  over  the 
flowers  on  the  dish,  being  careful  to  put  it  down 
sideways,  so  that  it  is  completely  filled  with  water, 
excluding  all  air,  and  then  gently  bring  the  dish  up 
with  the  bouquet  under  the  glass-shade  upon  it.  The 
flowers  will  last  thus  for  weeks.   A.  G.  B. 

TREES  AT  MOTTISFONT  ABBEY.— In  answer  to 
"  A.  D.,"  iu  last  week's  issue,  respecting  the  ancient 
Oak-tree,  I  may  say  it  is  still  existing, and  doing  fairly 
well.  This  grand  old  pollard  Oak  measures  35  feet  in 
circumference  at  3  feet  from  the  ground,  and  at  0  feet 
is  33J  feet.  There  is  still  an  entrance  to  the  interior, 
the  hollow  of  which  is  19  feet  in  circumference,  but 
the  entrance  is  gradually  getting  smaller.  With 
respect  to  the  large  Plane-tree  which  stands  on  the 
lawn,  near  the  bank  of  the  river,  the  roots  are  like 
net-work  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  which,  no  doubt,  is 
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the  secret  of  the  tree's  success.  There  are  several 
other  fioe  Planes  growing  here,  measuring  over  20  feet 
in  circumference.  H.  0.  Reed,  Motti'font  Abbey 
Qardcns. 

VIOLAS.—  I  am  not  disposed  to  take  much  notice 
of  this  controversy  between  the  Rev.  Dr.  William- 
son and  Mr.  W.  Sydenham,  but  I  think  it  worth 
pointing  out  that  Mr.  Williamson's  article  almost  in 
its  entirety  is  based,  so  far  as  the  merits  of  varieties 
for  bedding  purposes  are  concerned,  upon  the  Report 
of  the  Viola  Conference,  Royal  Botanic  Gardens, 
August  7,  1896,  whereas  Mr.  Sydenham's  opinions 
are  his  own.  Not  one  of  the  varieties  Mr. 
Sydenham  names  is  included  by  the  conference  com- 
mittee in  their  lists.  I  enclose  a  selection  which  may 
be  of  service  to  intending  buyers,  in  view  of  the 
approach  of  the  planting  and  purchasing  season  : — 

Report  as  to  the  Inspection  of  the  Viola  Trial,  at  the  Royal 

Botanic  Society's  Gardens,  August  7,  1896. 
The  committee  next  proceeded  to  make  selections  of  the 
best  varieties  of  different  types  and  colours,  dividing  them 
into  two  main  sections  : — Firstly,  dwarf -growing,  having 
close,  compact,  tufted  habit ;  and  secondly,  those  of  a  taller 
aod  more  speading  growth,  well  adapted  for  association  witli 
other  plants  which  would  afford  them  a  certain  amount  of 
support : — 

Dwarf.  White.  Tall. 

Niphetos,  syn.  Marchioness  Countes9  of  Wharucliffe 

Countess  of  Hopetoun  Gigantea 

Pencaitland 
Snowflake 

Cream. 
Sylvia  Abington 

Lemon  Queen  Nellie 


Primhosk,  or  Sur.PnuR. 

Ardwell  Gem 

Sulphurea 

Luteola 

Deep  Yellow. 

Princess  Louise 

Mary  Gilbert 

Lord  Elcho 

A.  J.  Rowberry 

Bullion 

Dark  Blue,  or  Violet. 

True  Blue 

Archie  Grant 

Mrs.  C.  Turner 

Max  Kolb 

Blue. 

Roland  Graeme 

Ivanhoe 

Light  Blue. 

Diana 

Favourite 

Blue  Gown 

Lavender,  or  Lilac. 

Rosea  pallida 

Duchess  of  Sutherland 

Lottie  MeNiel 

Bridegroom 

Mabel 

Purple. 

Acme 

J.  B.  Riding 

Mrs.  Gordon 

Dorothy  Tennant 

Rose. 

Princess  Ida 

William  Niel 

Rose  Queen 

Rosin  e 

Magie 

Blush. 

Charm 

Norah  May 

Edged,  or  Bordered. 

Duchess  of  Fife 

Cissy  Thornley 

Border  Witch 

Colleen  Bawn 

Blue  Cloud 

FANt 

v.— Countess  of  Kintore  Tvpe. 

The  Mearns 

Countess  of  Kintore 

Bethune 

Isabel  Spencer 

Cissy  Mellowes 

Princess  Beatrice 

Columtaa 

Lady  Amory 

Mr.  H.  Bellamy 

Striped. 

Lilly  Langtry 
H.  W.  Stewart 
The  Committee  responsible  for  the  selection  was  : 
Messrs.  A.  J.  Rowberry  (Chairman),  J.  F.  McLeod, 
Wm.  Cuthbertson,  C.  Jordan,  J.  W.  Moorman, 
George  Gordon,  and  Richard  Dean  (Secretary). 
Surely  a  strong  and  representative  lot  of  gentlemen. 
Anqlo-Scot. 

THE  PRUNING  OF  APPLE  AND  PEAR  TREES.— 
Permit  me  to  reply  to  Mr.  Ilott's  queries.  Apple  and 
Pear  trees,  all  things  being  favourable,  raised  from 
buds  or  grafts,  even  if  they  make  7  feet  of  growth, 
will  emit  shoots,  in  garden  parlance  "  break  "  regu- 
larly, and  these  take  an  outward  direction,  and  a 
fruiting  specimen  is  soon  found.  Headed-down  trees 
have  a  more  or  lees  upward  tendency  in  their 
branches,  which  they  keep  till  the  weight  of  fruit 
bends  them  to  the  semi-horizontal  position  ;  and  the 
Blenheim  Orange  Pippin,  by  not  fruiting  so  early  as, 
for  example,  Devonshire  Quarrenden,  grows  more 
rigidly  upright  for  a  much  longer  period  than  the 
latter,  until  ultimately  it  has  also  to  bow  its  branches 
as  the  more  fruitful  period  sets  in.  Permit  me  also 
to  say  "  3.  K."  does  not  presume  to  teach  "  old 
hands,"  for  he  is  himself  still  a  student  of  Nature, 
and,  unlike  many  growers  of  to-day,  whose  early  life 
was  spent  under  glass,  he  has  closely  studied  hardy 
fruits,  and  paid  much  attention  to  what  has  appeared 
on  the  subject  in  the  pages  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle. 
I   find   that  pruning  to  a  certain  given  number  of 


inches  will  not  always  work ;  soils,  kinds  of  stocks,  and 
localities,  have  varying  effects  on  growth.  For  instance, 
Pitmaston  Duchess  on  the  Pear  6tock,  side  by  side 
with  another  on  theQuince  Btock  thatare  five  years  old, 
had  8  feet  of  growth,  whilst  the  other  had  only  3  feet, 
yet  both  bear  fruit,  and  one  does  not  make  much 
growth.  In  another  soil  the  one  might  not  fruit  at 
all,  and  the  other  bear  heavily.  My  objection  to  the 
pruning  of  young  trees  is,  that  it  tends  to  multiply 
the  branches  close  home,  which  may  look  very  well 
then;  but  as  the  tree  ages,  they  will  mainly  have  to 
be  taken  oil',  for  the  chances  of  getting  any  fruit  on 
them  will  then  be  very  remote.  J,  A".,  Wimborne. 


Belgium. 


PLANTS    AT    L'HORTICULTURE 
INTERNATIONALE. 

I  noted  here  a  fine  specimen  of  Saccolabium 
giganteum  album,  with  a  raceme  of  very  pretty  pure 
white  flowers  ;  it  is  probably  the  only  example  of 
this  remarkable  variety  to  be  found  in  Belgium. 
Very  handsome  also  was  Cypripedium  Arthurianum, 
with  twenty-eight  blooms. 

A  very  interesting  introduction  is  that  of  twelve 
thousand  specimens  of  Cattleya  labiata  excelsior, 
which  will  be  valued  because  they  flower  in  November, 
December,  and  January.  This  introduction  followed 
that  of  C.  Warocqueana  (C.  labiata  autumnalis),  from 
a  district  hitherto  unexplored.  I  was  interested  also 
in  some  hybrids  between  Cypripedium  spectabile  and 
C.  villosum,  which  is  probably  the  first  cross  obtained 
between  an  open-air  and  a  greenhouse  variety. 
Ck.  De  B. 


Iarket  Gardening. 


A   PIONEER   "GROWER." 

The  decease  of  Mr.  Geo.  Beckwith,  which  was 
briefly  announced  in  our  last  issue,  has  removed 
from  us  one  of  the  most  energetic  of  the  pioneers 
in  market  garden  cultivation  under  glass.  It  is  forty 
years  or  more  since  Geo.  Beckwith,  Philip  Ladds, 
Rochford  (father  of  the  present  generation  of  Roch- 
fords),  and  others  first  engaged  in  the  work,  and  the 
trade  was  then  in  its  infancy.  Sanguine  indeed 
would  have  been  any  man  to  have  guessed  at  that 
time  the  enormous  extension  of  the  system  that  has 
since  taken  place. 

The  following  particulars  of  the  life  of  the  deceased, 
courteously  given  by  his  surviving  son  to  a  represen- 
tative of  the  Qardeaers  Chronicle,  may  be  of  interest. 

Early  in  the  forties,  deceased,  at  the  age  of  22,  was 
employed  by  the  firm  of  Howard,  manufacturing 
chemist  at  Stratford,  and  at  this  place  he  did  a  good 
deal  of  plumbing  and  mending  of  leaden  tanks.  For 
five  years  he  practised  this  work,  and  at  the  expira- 
tion of  that  time  Mr.  Beckwith,  who  was  specially  good 
at  mechanics,  commenced  business  for  himself  as  a 
hot- water  engineer.  He  remained  at  this  business  for 
nearly  ten  years,  during  which  time  he  provided  and 
fixed  hot-water  apparatuses  in  plant-houses,  and 
made  iron-work  used  by  the  horticultural  builder. 
Eventually  he  was  forced  to  leave  the  premises, 
owing  to  the  authorities  building  a  sewer  through 
the  site,  and  forty  years  ago  he  took  the 
"White  Hart"  at  Tottenham.  His  energy  was 
by  no  means  exhausted  in  the  management  of  a 
public-house,  and  he  soon  began  to  consider  how  best 
to  utilize  an  area  of  four  acres  of  land  at  the  rear  of 
the  premises.  Partly  from  his  previous  experience, 
and  it  may  be  also  the  advice  of  an  old  neighbour- 
ing florist,  he  built  a  plant  house,  and  having  made  it 
pay,  he  raised  another  and  another.  Trieoloured 
Pelargoniums  were  the  sensation  in  the  horticulture 
of  those  days,  and  no  one  admired  them  more 
than  Mr.  Beckwith — they  were  his  hobby.  He  grew 
Pelargoniums  almost  exclusively  for  the  first  few 
years,  including  Tom  Thumb,  and  other  varieties. 
Then  for  several  years  he  was  so  engaged  with  the 
trieoloured  sorts  that  each  of  the  houses  was  given 
up  to  them.     The  propagation  and  sale  of  the  plants 


brought  excellent  returns,  and  much  money  was  made. 
A  new  van  being  built  at  the  time,  its  exterior  was 
decorated  by  representations  of  the  famous  foliage. 
"  Shoitly  before  this  period,"  said  Mr.  Beckwith,  "  I 
was  just  about  to  complete  my  apprenticeship  to  the 
smith's  trade,  and  my  father  wrote  to  me,  saying  that 
if  I  was  agreeable  to  take  to  market  gardening,  he 
would  build  other  houses  and  make  a  business  of  it." 
This  was  done,  and  father  and  son  then  worked  late 
and  early  to  establish  a  business,  and  both  of  them 
being  skilled  mechanics,  house  after  house  was  erected 
in  a  large  measure  by  their  own  hauds,  boilers  invented 
to  suit  their  special  needs,  and  success  won.  But 
Tottenham  today  is  not  the  Tottenham  of  thirty 
years  ago,  but  the  effect  that  increasing  smoke  would 
have  upon  the  cultivation  of  plants  was  foreseen 
many  years  ago.  In  1885  about  ten  acres  of  land  was 
acquired  at  Hoddesdon,  near  Broxbourne,  and  the 
late  Mr.  Beckwith's  energy  again  applied  to  the 
building  of  first-rate  houses,  in  better  fashion  than 
those  at  Tottenham.  During  the  thirteen  years 
there  have  been  fifty  built,  and  the  last  was  only 
added  in  1897.  We  cannot  stop  to  describe  them  at 
any  length  now  (though  possibly  we  may  refer  to 
them  again).  In  several  respects  they  are  unique. 
There  are  no  brick  walls,  but  the  iron  rafters  which 
form  the  span  are  bent  in  three  places:  at  the 
summit,  and  on  either  side,  which  consequently 
provide  straight  sides,  and  they  are  then  embedded 
into  walls  of  concrete.  Concrete,  iron,  and  glass, 
constitute  the  buildings,  and  few  market  nurseries 
have  been  built  in  a  style  approaching  this  for 
durability.  It  may  be  added  that  each  house  is 
300  feet  long  by  20  feet  wide.  The  building  was  done 
exactly  after  the  ideas  of  the  late  Mr.  Beckwith,  and 
only  four  years  ago,  at  the  age  of  Beventy-three,  he 
sustained  a  fall  of  some  20  feet  from  a  scaffold,  when 
superintending  some  of  the  work.  Little  lias  been 
done  of  late  to  renovate  the  Tottenham  houses,  and 
the  land,  together  with  the  "White  Hart,"  will 
probably  be  disposed  of  in  the  near  future,  and  the 
firm's  business  transferred  entirely  to  Hoddesdon. 

During  the  forty  years  deceased  was  engaged  in 
market  gardening  he  witnessed  many  and  marvellous 
changes  in  the 

Plants  Cultivated, 

in  the  prices  obtained  for  produce,  and  in  Covent 
Garden  itself.  But  our  note  having  already  become 
longer  than  we  intended,  it  must  suffice  to  refer  very 
briefly  to  a  few  of  fashion's  effects  upon  the  industry. 
Though  the  remarkable  decline  in  hard-wooded 
plants  affected  the  late  grower  less  than  many  others, 
as  he  never  made  a  specialty  of  Ericas,  it  forced  him 
to  give  up  the  cultivation  of  several  plants  popular  at 
the  same  time  as  were  Ericas.  Camellias  were  once 
profitable,  and  realised  6s.  a  dozen  blooms,  but  they 
have  been  thrown  out  long  since.  Cinerarias  and 
Chinese  Primulas  in  a  large  measure  have  shared  a 
similar  fate.  Gardenias  no  longer  give  the  returns 
they  did,  and  Eucharia  cultivation  has  been  perforce 
abandoned,  because  the  10,000  plants  that  were  once 
a  paying  item,  gradually  but  surely  dwindled  away. 

In  the  cut-flower  trade,  a  serious  fall  in  the  price 
of  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  and  other  bulbous  flowers,  has 
almost  ruined  this  branch  of  the  business,  and, 
excepting  Narcissus,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  and 
Japanese  Lilies,  the  forcing  of  bulbs  has  been  nearly 
dropped.  But  market-gardening  still  pays  hand- 
somely if  the  best  means  be  adopted  to  cultivate  the 
varieties  of  plants  or  flowers  the  public  most  demand. 
The  whole  of  the  houses  at  Hoddesdon  are  devoted 
to  the  growth  of  flowers  for  cutting,  the  principal 
plants  being  Roses  in  pots  (some  200,000),  Lilies  of 
the  Valley ;  Raspail  Improved,  and  other  zonal- 
leaved  Pelargoniums,  also  the  so-called  decorative 
Pelargoniums,  Pancratiums  (which  pay  capitally),  and 
Chrysanthemums.  In  respect  of  Lily  of  the  Valley, 
Mr.  Beckwith  paid  £3000  for  orowns  for  forcing 
this  season.  Tomatos  an^  grown  largely  as  a 
lite  crop  when  the  Roses  have  been  placed 
out-of-doors  in  the  summer,  and  bedding-plants 
are  grown  in  large  numbers.  More  than  100 
workmen  are  employed  in  the  two  nurseries.  Such 
is  the  business  that  the  late  Mr.  Beckwith  and  his 
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son  have  established,  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
this  success  has  followed  the  efforts  of  two  men, 
neither  of  whom  had  any  knowledge  whatever  of  the 
cultivation  of  plants  until  they  had  embarked  in  the 
business.  "But,"  said  deceased's  son,  " father  was 
an  extraordinary  enthusiast,  a  most  ingenious  man, 
and  as  good  a  mechanic  as  I  have  ever  met." 

After  suffering  the  greater  part  of  last  year,  Mr. 
Beckwith  succumbed  somewhat  suddenly  on  the  16th 
inst.,  to  "  Bright's  disease,"  at  the  age  of  77. 


SOCIETIES. 

• 

BEADING  AND  DISTRICT  GARDENERS' 
MUTUAL  IMPROVEMENT  ASSO- 
CIATION. 

January  17.—  Under  the  auspices  of  this  successful  horticul- 
tural Association,  a  tea  and  smok in p- concert  was  held  in  the 
Abbey  Hall  (by  the  kind  permission  of  Messrs.  Sutton  & 
Sons)  on  Monday  evening.  Nearly  one  hundred  members 
sat  down  to  tea,  which  was  presided  over  by  the  President, 
Mr.  C.  B.  Stevens.  The  tables  were  decorated  with  plants, 
Ac,  from  the  gardens  of  East  Thorpe  (Mr.  Woolford,  gr.). 
Among  the  company  present  were  Mr.  Leonard  G. 
Sutton,  Mr.  M.  H.  P.  Sutton,  Messrs.  T.  Turton  and 
Hinton,  Chairman  and  Vice-chairman  respectively  of  the 
Association  for  the  season  1S9S  ;  Messrs.  J.  Pound,  Juur., 
Martin,  Woolford,  Smith,  Dockerill,  Chamberlain,  Jones, 
Bright,  K.  G.  Cox,  Spencer,  Parsons,  >'eve  (Sindlesham), 
Townsend  (Wellington  College),  Barfoot,  Thatcher,  Castle 
(Mortimer),  Rigg,  Pound  Senr.,  Farey,  Fixter,  Hobbs 
(Caversham),  Dearlove  (Burghfield),  Lacey,  Wagatafif  (Bear- 
wood), W.  H.  Cox  (Calcot),  &c. 

"  Strawberries  from  Seed,  or  the  Cultivation  of  the 
Alpine  Strawberry,"  was  the  subject  of  a  paper  read  by  Mr. 
James  Hudson,  of  Gunnersbury  House  Gardens,  before  the 
members  on  the  24th  inst. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  t^e  reading  of  the  paper, 
the  members  taking  part  had  to  plead  ignorance  of  the  culti- 
vation of  the  alpine  Strawberry,  but  hearing  what  the 
lecturer  said  in  its  favour,  and  the  fact  that  a  dish  of  Straw- 
berries during  September  and  October  would  be  a  great 
addition  to  the  dessert,  they  will  no  doubt  give  the  plant  a 
trial.  Mr.  Hudson  said  :  the  culture  U  of  the  simplest,  and 
given  weight  for  weight  upon  the  same  space  of  ground,  the 
"alpine  "  will  not  be  one  whit  behind  that  of  the  average  crop 
of  other  Strawberries.  The  French  grow  their  stock  from  seed, 
but  it  is  only  within  the  last  few  years  that  English  firms 
have  catalogued  the  seed,  although  the  plants  from 
runners  are,  as  a  rule,  offered  in  most  of  our  Strawberry 
lists  in  a  similar  way  to  the  large-fruited  varieties.  This 
plan  of  offering  the  runners  instead  of  the  seed  tended 
against  any  extended  culture.  After  dealing  fullv  with  the 
system  of  cultivation  carried  out  at  Gunnersbury,  the  speaker 
gave  much  valuable  advice  as  to  soils  and  their  adaptability 
for  growing  alpine  Strawberries,  also  the  position  most 
suitable.  The  two  varieties  best  for  general  cultivation  are 
Royal  Ameliore"  and  Sutton's  Large  Red  Alpine,  the  former 
producing  fruits  2  inches  long,  whilst  the  latter,  ah  hough 
not  quite  so  large,  is  equal  to  it  in  every  other  respect,  and 
with  some  it  would  be  preferred  because  of  its  more  hand- 
some shape.  Other  varieties  worth  growing  are  Belle  de 
Meaux,  colour  of  the  deepest  red,  and  flavour  first-rate  ; 
Berger  Improved,  a  variety  very  highly  thought  of  by 
French  growers  ;  and  Large  White  Alpine,  which  on  account 
of  its  colour  makes  a  pleasing  change  for  the  dessert.  A  box 
containing  some  120  to  140  spikes  of  well-grown  Lily-of- 
the-Valley,  many  of  the  spikes  having  fourteen  and  fifteen 
bells  each,  was  shown  by  Messrs.  Rioo  <Si  Fixter,  The 
Nurseries,  Caversham. 


ROYAL  METEOROLOGICAL. 

January  19.  — The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Meteorological  Society  was  held  on  the  above  date,  at  the 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  Great  George  Street,  West- 
minster. The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  E.  Mawley,  President 
of  the  Society. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  routine  business,  the  President 
delivered  an  address  on  "  Weather  influences  on  farm  and 
garden  crops."  He  emphasised  the  close  connection  existing 
between  meteorology  and  agriculture,  observing  that  it  had 
been  found  at  the  experimental  farms  at  Rothamsted  that 
the  difference  between  a  good  and  bad  season  in  regard  to 
weather  might  mean  double  the  amount  of  produce.  So 
intimate  was  the  connection  that,  given  the  detailed  weather 
records  for  any  year,  it  would  be  almost  possible  to  trace 
the  effect  of  different  seasons  on  different  kinds  of  products. 
Great  Britain  was  remarkably  free  from  extreme  changes  of 
weather,  which  mainly  accounted  for  the  fact  that  such  a 
large  number  of  plants  could  be  grown  with  success,  and 
that  the  British  Isles  contained  probably  a  larger  number  of 
indigenous  species  than  any  other  country  of  tho  same 
extent.  The  effect  of  temperature  on  the  growth  of  plants 
was  very  marked.     Each  kind  of  plant  had  its  own  require- 

ents  with  regard  to  temperature  both  by  day  and  nig  t. 


That  fact  should  induce  farmers  in  this  country  to  grow 
only  those  erops  which  had  been  found  to  be  best  suited  to 
the  climate  and  temperature.  The  influence  of  rainfall  on 
vegetation  was  second  only  to  that  of  temperature.  The  fall 
of  rain  in  these  islands  was  moro  than  sufficient  for  the 
wants  of  cereals,  but  it  was  very  often  too  little,  and  seldom 
too  much,  for  root-crops.  Percolation  and  evaporation  were 
also  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  The  fertility  of  land 
was  lowered  when  the  drainage  was  excessive,  owing  to  the 
loss  of  nitrogen.  A  deep  fall  of  snow  in  the  winter  months 
should  be  welcomed  by  the  farmer.  It  kept  the  ground 
comparatively  steady  in  temperature,  and  afforded  a  protec- 
tion against  severe  frost.  The  British  Isles  were  un- 
doubtedly better  for  grazing  cattle  than  for  raising  Wheat, 
which  required  for  complete  success  a  greater  mean  summer 
temperature  than  was  here  afforded.  Pasture-grass  was  the 
crop  which  could  be  grown  with  the  greatest  success.  In 
concluding,  the  President  referred  in  terms  of  high  praise 
to  the  work  which  had  been  done  for  many  years  past  on 
the  experimental  farms  at  Rothamsted,  observing  that  the 
only  thing  wanted  there  was  the  establishment  of  a 
thoroughly  equipped  meteorological  station. 


ULSTER    HORTICULTURAL. 

January  13. — The  Lord  Mayor  presided  at  the  annual 
general  meeting  of  the  Ulster  Horticultural  Society,  the 
efficient  organisation  under  whose  auspices  the  "  Chrysan- 
themum show,"  as  It  is  called,  has  rapidly  grown  to  ba  a 
Belfast  institution. 

The  hon.  secretary  had  the  gratifying  report  to  submit 
that,  in  spite  of  the  severe  weather,  last  year's  show  was 
better  attended  at  all  times  of  both  days  than  on  any  pre- 
vious occasion.  This  was  to  be  accounted  for  not  only  by  the 
increasing  popularity  of  the  show,  but  on  account  of  the 
extra  interest  evoked  by  the  Victoria  Jubilee  Championship. 
The  receipts  from  all  sources  amounted  to  £659  17s.  2d., 
and  the  expenditure  reached  £642  14s.  2d.,  leaving  a  balance 
of  £17  3s,,  which,  added  to  the  balance  brought  forward 
shows  a  total  of  £72  Is.  5d.,  out  of  which  the  committee 
unanimously  resolved  to  devote  £30  to  the  Royal  Victoria 
Hospital. 

CHISWICK     GARDENERS'     MUTUAL 
IMPROVEMENT. 

January  20.— The  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  above  Society 
was  held  in  the  Council  Chamber  at  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  Gardens  on  the  above  date,  when  Mr.  S.  T.  Wright 
gave  an  address,  choosing  as  his  subject  "  Commercial  Fruit 
Culture." 

He  commenced  by  dealing  with  the  subjects  of  soil, 
situation,  the  best  varieties  of  fruit  to  plant,  packing,  and 
marketing  in  general.  Mr.  Wright  touched  lightly  upon 
fruit  grown  under  glass,  taking  in  their  order  Grapes, 
Peaches,  Nectarines,  Figs,  with  cultural  notes  on  each. 

A  lengthy  discussion  followed  the  lecturer's  most  excellent 
address. 


NATIONAL     CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

January  21. —A  meeting  of  the  General  Committee  was 
held  on  the  above  date  at  Anderton's  Hotel,  Fleet  Street, 
Mr.  T.  W.  Sanders  in  the  chair.  A  letter  was  read  from  Sir 
E.  Saunders,  the  President  of  the  Society,  promising  to  give 
the  sum  of  twenty  pounds  as  a  President's  special  first  prize 
for  twelve  vases  of  Specimen  blooms  of  Japanese  Chrysanthe- 
mums— a  communication  which  was  received  with  great 
satisfaction.  The  competition  in  this  class  will  take  place  at 
the  November  show,  and  the  committee  have  added  other 
prizes  of  £15,  £10,  and  £5. 

The  Secretary  brought  up  a  report  from  the  Rules  Revision 
Sub-committee,  who  had  dealt  thoroughly  with  the  rules, 
bringing  them  morj  into  harmony  with  the  action  and 
requirements  of  the  Society  ;  and  they  were  passed  witli  a 
few  alterations.  The  Secretary  submitted  a  rough  financial 
statement  showing  that  the  income  of  the  Society  for  the 
year  had  reached  the  sum  of  nearly  one  thousand  pounds ; 
with  a  probable  accession  to  the  income  of  over  one  hundred 
pounds  more  before  the  close  of  the  financial  year.  It  was 
resolved  that  a  meeting  of  the  Special  Classification  Com- 
mittee should  be  held  on  the  3lst  inst ,  and  tho  annual 
general  meeting  on  February  28  ;  also  that  a  Bmoking  concert 
was  being  arranged  for  the  benefit  of  the  Reserve  Fund  to 
take  place  at  Anderton's  Hotel,  on  February  14.  Three  can- 
didates for  membership  were  elected,  and  tho  Dalkey 
(Ireland),  and  the  Lowestoft  Chrysanthemum  Societies  were 
admitted  to  affiliation.  Tbe  usual  vote  of  thanks  was  passed 
to  the  chairman  for  presiding. 


CATALOGUES    RECEIVED 

Hooper  &  Co.,  Central  Avenue,  Covent  Garden,  London, 
W.C.— Seeds. 

Fred.  Smith  &  Co.,  Church  Street,  Wuodbridge,  Suffolk  - 
Seeds,  &c. 

Wm.  Watt,  Cupar  and  Perth,  N.B.— Seeds,  6c. 

Thos.  Imrie  &  Sons,  123,  High  Street,  Ayr. 

Daniells  Bros.,  Royal  Norfolk  Seed  Establishment,  Norwich 
— Seeds  and  Plants,  &c. 

Alex.  Cross  &  Sons  (Limited),  lit,  Hope  Street,  Glasgow- 
Seeds,  &c. 


Wm.  Rumsev,  Joyning's  Nursery,  Waltham  Cross,  N.— 
Seeds,  4c. 

Frank  Dicks  &  Co.,  Oil,  Deansgate,  Manchester  -Seeds,  &c. 

J.  Lambert  &  Sohse,  Trier— Seeds. 

Vilmorin-Andrieox  &  Co.,  4,  Quai  de  la  Megisserie,  Paris- 
Seeds,  Plants  (including  Strawberries),  &c. 

Sumnek  Bros.,  28,  Digbcth,  Birmingham— Seeds,  ic. 

Webber  &  Don,  114,  Chambers  Street,  New  York— Seeds. 

H.  Deverill,  Banbury— Seeds  and  Plants. 

John  Forbes,  Hawick.  Scotland— Seeds. 

John  Green,  Norfolk  Nurseries,  Dereham— Seeds  and  Plants. 
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[The  terra  "accumulated  temperature"  indicates  the  aggre- 
gate amount,  as  well  as  the  duration,  of  degrees  of 
temperature  above  or  below  42°  Fahr.  for  the  period 
named :  and  this  combined  result  is  expressed  in  Day- 
degrees— a  "Day -degree"  signifying  1°  continued  for 
twenty-four  hours,  or  any  other  number  of  degrees  for 
an  inversely  proportional  number  of  hours.] 
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The  districts  indicated  by  number  in  the  first  column  are 
the  following  :— 

0,  Scotland,  N.  Principal  fVkeat-producing  Districts— 
1,  Scotland,  B. ;  2,  England,  N.B. ;  3,  England,  E.  ; 
4,  Midland  Counties  ;  5,  England,  including  London,  S. 
Pri?tcipaZ  Grazing,  <£c.  Districts  —  6,  Scotland,  W.  ; 
7,  England,  N.W.  ;  8,  England,  S.W.  ;  9,  Ireland,  N.  ; 
10,  Ireland,  S. ;  'Channel  Islands. 


THE    PAST     WEEK. 

The  following  summary  record  of  the  weather  throughout 
the  British  Islands  for  the  week  ending  January  22,  is 
furnished  from  the  Meteorological  Office  :— 

"The  weather  during  this  period  was  again  unsettled  in 
the  extreme  north  and  north-west,  where  frequent  rains 
occurred,  but  elsewhere,  although  slight  rain  was  expe- 
rienced attimes.it  was  mainly  dry,  with,  however,  a  good 
deal  of  fog  or  mist.  On  the  night  of  Friday  considerable 
quantities  of  wet  snow  and  cold  rain  fell  in  the  north  and 
cast  of  Scotland. 

"The  temperature  was  much  above  the  mean,  the  excess 
varying  from  5°  in  'Scotland,  N.,'  to  7°  or  S°  in  all  other 
districts.  The  absolute  maxima  were  very  high  for  the  time 
of  year,  especially  in  the  extreme  north,  and  were  recorded 
during  the  middle  of  the  week.  They  varied  from  60°  in 
'Scotland,  N.'  (at  Wick),  and  59°  in  *  Scotland,  E.,'and  tho 
'Midland  Counties,'  to  55°  in  'England,  E.,  S.,  S.W.,  and 
X.W.'  The  lowest  of  the  minima  were  registered  during  tho 
earlier  part  of  the  week,  and  varied  from  25°  in  *  Scotland,  E. 
and  26°  in  '  England,  S.W.,'  to  32°  in  '  Scotland,  W.,'  34°  in 
'Ireland,  N.,'  and  37°  in  'Ireland,  S.,'  and  the  '  Channe 
Islands.' 

"  The  Rainfall  was  generally  in  excess  of  the  mean  in 
'  Scotland,  N.,'  and  just  equal  to  it  in  'Scotland,  E.* ;  but  In 
all  other  districts  thero  was  a  deficit.  Over  the  eastern, 
central,  and  southern  parts  of  England  and  the  Channel 
Islands  the  fall  was  extremely  slight. 

"  The  Bright  Sunshine  was  considerably  less  than  the  mean 
In  all  districts  excepting  the  Channel  Islands,  where  there 
was  a  large  excess.  The  percentage  of  the  possible  duration 
ranged  from  30  in  the  Channel  Islands,  12  in  '  England,  S. 
and  'Ireland,  S  ,'  and  11  in  'England,  S.W.,'  to  5  in 
*  Scotland,  N.,'  and  to  2  in  '  England,  £.'  '* 
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Notices  to  Correspondents. 


Advantage  of  -Shallow  Frames:  W.  T.  Before 
bees  can  commence  work  in  supers,  the  tempe- 
rature must  be  raised  therein  to  about  that 
prevailing  in  the  brood-chamber  ;  if.  therefore,  we 
give  a  big  skep  or  a  set  of  standard-sized  frames, 
the  bees  may  be  unable  to  produce  the  desired 
temperature,  in  which  case  they  remain  crowded 
below,  and  swarm  in  due  course.  If  instead  of  a 
big,  and  possibly  badly-protected  super,  we  give  to, 
skeps  one  of  6  inches  iu  depth,  or  to  movable, 
comb-hives  a  set  of  shallow  frames,  and  cover  them 
well,  the  desired  warmth  is  more  likely  to  be, 
quickly  raised  ;  and  then  the  bees  would  un- 
doubtedly enter  with  the  object  of  building  comb 
and  storing  honey.  Then,  again,  shallow  supers 
when  full  are  not  cumbersome  to  move  about,  or 
raise  when  putting  the  super-clearer  in  position  ; 
and,  lastly,  the  greatest  advantage  of  all,  in  my 
opinion,  comes  when  the  work  of  extracting  com- 
mences, for  the  cappings  are  -not  only  easily 
removed,  but  the  honey  is  thrown  out  with  less 
liability  to  damage  the  combs.  Expert. 

"Arum  Lilies  Manure:"  A.  Reader.  Put  into  a 
40-gallon  cask  or  cistern  2  bushels  of  fresh  horse- 
dung,  stir  it  well  about,  and  leave  it  to  clear  ;  arid 
in  about  a  week  add  1  peek  of  fresh  soot  enclosed 
iu  a  canvas  bag,  squeezing  this  a  little  every  third 
day,  so  as  to  make  its  contents  exude.  Let  the 
mixture  get  clear,  and  then  use,  say,  1  quart  to 
3  gallons  of  rain  or  soft  water.  This  is  a  good 
manure  for  all  kinds  of  soft- wooded  plants.  It  may 
be  made  stronger  for  applying  to-Cannas,  Brug- 
mansias,  and  coarse-growing  plants  generally,  by 
Adding  chicken's  or  pigeon's  dung,  at  the  rate  of 
half  a  peck  to  the  above  quantities.  If  in  summer- 
time bubbles  generate  on  the  surface,  it  is  a 
symptom^  of  fermentation,  and  tho  latter  should  be 
stayed  by  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  white 
vitriol.  Of  course,  after  the  cask  has  been  filled  up 
twice,  the  contents  should  be  turned  out  and  a  fresh 
lot  made  up.  Instead  of  clear  water,  soap-suds  may 
be  used  in  filling  up  the  cask.  If  an  artificial  manure 
is  preferred,  you  should  consult  our  advertising 
columns. 

Begonias  Gloire  de  Lorraine  and  Gloire  de 
Sceacx  :  Amateur.  "When  the  flowering  is  past, 
afford  the  plants  a  few  weeks'  rest  by  keeping 
them  moderately  dry.  Cut  off  the  stems  to 
within  three  or  four  joints  (nodes)  from  the  base, 
and  gradually  increase  the  moisture  till  the  young 
growths  from  the  nodes  are  fairly  developed,  then 
repot  in  a  compost  of  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  sand. 
Cuttings  should  be  taken  from  the  new  growths 
only,  and  placed  in  a  warm  case.  When  these  have 
rooted  and  been  potted- off,  the  temperatire  of  a 
warm  greenhouse  is  sufficient,  or  they  should  be 
placed  in  the  warmest. part  of  an  ordinary  greenhouse. 
These  Begonias  do  not  thrive  out-of-doors  here,  but 
do  well  on  the  continent.  J.   V.  it-  Sues. 

Books  :  Enquirer.  Donald's  Dictionary  of  Garden- 
ing, containing  all  the  modern- improvements,  &c. , 
was  published  in  1807.  It  is  a  quarto,  in  two 
volumes,  with  twenty-four  plates.  It  is  not  iu  the 
Lindley  Library.  We  do  not  know  the  value,  but 
should  assess  it  low. — T.  11.  Cucumber  Culture  for 
Amateurs,  by  W.  G.  May  ;  The  Tomato  :  Its  Culture 
and  Uses,  by  W.  Iggulden  ;  both  obtainable  at  the 
Bazaar  office,  171,  Strand,  W.C.  We  know  of  no 
manual  on  the  cultivation  of  Aspidistra,  and  no 
gardener  of  even  moderate  experience  Bhould  need 
one. — A.  M.  I).  Scott's  Structural  Botany,  2  vols. 
(A.  &  C.  Black)  ;  F.  Darwin's  Elements  of  Botany 
(Clay) ;  Hardy  Ornamental  Flowering  Trees  and 
Shrubs,  by  A.  D.  Webster,  published  at  the  Gar- 
dening World  Office,  1,  Clement's  Inn,  W.C. 

Bronze  or  Metal  Statues:  "A.  G."  may  possibly 
obtain  these  of  Messrs.  Singer  k  Sons,  Frome, 
Somerset,  who  are  workers  in  all  this  class  of  goods. 
//.  J.  W. 

Clurbinq  :  A.  G.  B.  Afford  the  land  complete  rest 
for  two  or  three  years  from  every  kind  of  crop  of  the 
Brassica  order,  and  afford  it  a  dressing  or  two  of 
gas-lime  ;  and  you  will,  by  that  means,  starve  out 
the  slime  fungus  that  is  the  cause  of  clubbing. 

Continuous  Covered-way  Espaliers:  II.  E.  R.  In 
theory,  perhaps,  you  ought  to  be  right,  but  in 
practice  there  is  no  reason  why  fruit-trees  grown 
on  arches  should  not  produce  as  fine  fruits,  and  in 
as  great  abundance,  as  free-standing  espaliers, 
provided  the  trees  have  proper  attention  at  root 

j    and  top.     Of  course,  only  such  varieties  of  Pears 


and  Plums  should  be  grown  as  do  not  require  the 
warmth  afforded  by  a  wall. 

Cokri'.ition. — The  Kniphofia  described  under  "  Kew 
Notes  "  last  week  is  K.  primulina. 

Cucumbers  on  New  Year's  Day  :  X  The  first 
record  we  find  is  one  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Fowler, 
'  gardener  to  Sir  N.  Gould  at  Stoke  Newington,  was 
the  first  to  raise  Cucumbers  in  autumn  for  fruiting 
about  Christmas.  He  presented  King  George  I. 
with  a  brace  of  full-grown  ones  on  New  Year's 
Day,  1721.  See  Johnson's  History  of  English 
'  Gardening  (1S29),  p.  153. 

Inducing  Early  Swarms  :  W.  T.  Take  the  supers 
off  the  skeps  if  they  are  still  on,  and  examine  the 
combs  of  the  stocks  by  inverting  the  hives  and 
driving  the  bees  down  with  smoke  to  see  how  the 
supply  of  food  is  lasting,  as  the  weight  of  the  hive 
now  is  not  a  reliable  test  when  the  combs  contain 
so  much  brood  and  generally  so  little  honey. 
Scrape  the  floor-boards,  and  then,  having  made  the 
hives  snug  and  clean,  place  over  the  feed-hole  either 
a  three  or  four-pound  cake  of  soft  candy,  or  give  a 
pint  of  warm  syrup  once  a  week,  until  the  flowers 
begin  to  bloom  in  quantity,  but  be  sure  not  to  give 
'  too  much  syrup,  or  you  will  retard  instead  of 
accelerate  swarming.  The  candy  would  probably 
be  ample,  but  to  make  sure  give  a  pint  of  warm 
syrup  at  once,  and  then  the  cake  of  candy,  with 
warm  wraps  in  the  shape  of  bags  or  pieces  of  carpet 
under  the  milk-paD.  Leave  the  hive  thus,  and 
await  the  issue  of  swarms,  which  you  may  expect 
about  the  middle  of  May.  Expert. 

Mineral  Ingredients  of  Soils  :  B.  67.  S.  These 
vary  very  considerably.  An  ideal  soil  for  farm 
.  purposes  would  consist  of  sand,  50  to  70  per  cent.  ; 
clay,  20  to  30  per  cent.  ;  pulverised  limestone,  5  to 
10  per  cent.  ;  and  humus,  5  to  10  per  cent.  Soils 
vary  according  to  their  origin,  and  the  rocks  of 
which  they  form  the  disintegrated  remains  ;  and 
silica,  lime,  alumina,  iron,  magnesia,  and  potash 
form  the  chemical  composition  of  most  of  them, 
these  substances  being  found  in  various  propor- 
tions, in  accordance  with  the  basis  of  the  soil. 

Names  or  Fruits  :  H.  H.  1,  Cox's  Pomona  ;  2,  not 
known. — Pear.  Black  Worcester  or  Achan. — E.  S. 
Physalis  Alkekengi. — B.  G.  Pear  Winter  Nelis. 

Names  of  Plants  :  Correspondents  not  answered 
in  this  issue  are  requested  to  be  so  good  as 
to  consult  the  following  number. — C.P.,  Arbroath. 
4,  Qrevillea  alpina,  var. — C.  A.  G.  Dendrobium 
semulum,  a  native  of  New  South  Wale^.  O.  P.  1, 
Polypodium  peltideum  (phymatodes)  ;  2,  Adian- 
tum  Cunninghami ;  3,  Doodia  media  ;  4,  appears 
to  be  Pteris  eBculenta,  an  ally  of  our  common 
Bracken,  but  we  fail  to  find  spores  on  the  withered 
specimens  received  ;  5,  Adiantum  eapillus-veneris  ; 
6,  Lastrea  decomposita  ;  7,  Lastrea  denticulata  ; 
8,  Polystichum  vestitum  ;  9,  Davallia  canadensis ; 
10,  Lastrea  filix-mas  polydactyla  ;  11,  Platyloma 
falcatum  ;  12,  Cyrtomium  falcatum.  We  have  given 
the  popular  names  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  some 
being  merely  immature  barren  fronds. — S.  L.  It  is 
difficult  to  name  Conifers  from  their  shoots  only. 
1 ,  Probably  the  Deodar  ;  2,  Pseudotsuga  Douglasii  ; 
3,  Thuya  dolabrata ;  4,  Cupressus  Lawsoniana, 
probably  the  form  called  erecta  viridis  ;  5,  Thuya 
japonica  alias  Standishi  ;  7,  Cryptomeria  japonica 
elegans  ;  8,  Cupressus  (Itetinospora  of  gardens) 
pisifera  squarrosa ;  9,  Cupressus  (Retinospora) 
plumosa. — H.  H.  Sed  uni  carneum  variegatum. — 
Alt.  Lyddiard.  Lonicera  fragrantissima. — G.  R.  B. 
1,  Maranta  picta  ;  2,  Peperomia  ariifolia  ;  3, 
Hibiscus  Coopori ;  4,  Begonia  argyrostigma  ;  5, 
Glechoma  hederacea  variegata  (variegated  Ground 
Ivy). —  W.  H.  Divers.  1,  Cytisus  proliferus  ;  2, 
■  Iris  unguicularis  ;  3,  Crocus  aneyrensis.  —  Zest. 
The  Fern  is  Platyloma  flexuosum  ;  the  purple-leaved 
yellow  flowered  plant,  Gynura  aurantiaca  of  gardens. 
/■red.  F.  Bailhache.  The  silk-cotton  is  that  of 
Ochroma  lagopus,  a  soft-wooded  Malvaceous  tree, 
about  40  feet  high,  native  of  the  West  Indies  and 
Central  America.  The  silk-cotton  or  floss  is  of 
little  or  no  commercial  value,  but  is  sometimes 
used  for  stuffing  cushions.  It  cannot  compete 
with  "  Kapok,"  from  Eriodendron  anfractuosum. 
J.  R.  J. — Hamming.  Garrya  elliptica. —  H.  H., 
Darmstadt.  Gomesa  planifolia. 

Petals  of  Camellias  Dropping:  A.  H.  This 
defect  occurs  when  a  plant  is  carrying  an  exces- 
sive number  of  blooms,  and  when  the  soil  contains 
too  much  moisture,  or  the  air  of  the  house  is  very 
dry,  or  soil  and  air  are  dry.  In  fact,  it  is  occa- 
sioned by  anything  that  checks  healthy  deve- 
lopment. 


Position  of  Araucaria  imbricata  Seed  in  the 
SEED-rOT  :•  R.  The  seeds-  should  be  buried  with 
pointed  eud  downwards,  the  thick  end  protruding 
from  the  soil  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Examination 
.Scb.tects  :  A  G.  S.  Apply  to  the  Secretary,  the 
Rev.  VY.  Wilks,  117,  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 

Select  Peas  for  Suooessioh  :  /.  W.  Chelsea  Gem, 
or  Veitch's  Earliest  Marrow,  the  first  being  1-j  feet, 
and  the  latter  4  feet  high.  Let  the  next  to  follow 
be  Gradus,  or  William  I.,  both  about  3  feet. 
Maincrop  Peas  of  good  quality  and  prolific  are 
Advancer,  Champion  of  England,  Duke  of  Albany, 
Huntingdonian,  Prodigy,  Veitch's  Perfection.  If 
exhibition  varieties  are  wanted,  there  are  Telephone, 
Stratagem,  Masterpiece,  and  Autocrat.  Peas  for 
'  the  latest  sowing  are  British  (,>ueen,  Ne  Plus  Ultra, 
Sturdy,  and  Maclean's  Best-of-All.  Peas  should 
be  sown  from  February  to  the  end  of  June  at  fort- 
nightly intervals,  in  fiat  broad  drills,  about  3  inches 
deep,  and  if  these  can  be  arranged  in  single  or  double 
rows  in  various  parts  of  the  garden,  the  produce, 
will  be  greater,  and  the  amount  of  land  the  crops 
occupy  less  than  if  a  quarter  be  entirely  devoted 
to  Peas. 

Spring  Flowers  at  Usk  :  R.  W.  R.  The  unusual 
mildness  sufficiently  accounts  for  the  early  flower- 
ing of  the  plants  named. 

Suitable  Plants  for  Bees  :  W.  T.  To  limit  my- 
self to  one  particular  plant  only,  I  should  prefer 
Arabis  albida.  It  is  a  valuable  plant  to  grow  for 
bees,  blooming  early  in  the  spring,  and  con- 
tinuing through  the  summer.  Now  is  a  good 
time  to  sow  the  seed,  and  when  large  enough, 
plant  in  permanent  places  1  ft.  apart  each  way, 
or  sow  in  drills  1  ft.  apart,  where  they  are 
to  remain  and  thin  out,  leaving  each  plant  the 
above  distance  apart.  I  should  advise  anyone  to 
plant  more  of  a  selection  of  bee-flowers,  which  will 
prove  a  great  attraction  for  his  bees,  such  as  Crocus, 
Arabis,  Wallflower,  Litunauthes  Douglasii.  These 
spring-blooming  plants,  I  think,  ought  to  be  grown 
by  every  bee-keeper,  they  coming  in  bloom  when 
the  bee  forage  is  scarce,  and  the  bees  certainly  pay 
these  plants  great  attention  in  the  spring  of  the 
year.  For  the  autumn,  nothing  beats  Anchusa, 
•'  Chapman  honey-plant,"  and  Echinops  Ritro,  the 
latter  proving  an  ideal  honey-producing  plant. 
Expert. 

United  Horticultural  Benefit  and  Provident 
Institution  :  J.  F.,  Hants.  The  address  of  the 
Secretary  of  this  Society  has  been  repeatedly  given 
in  this  column.  However,  we  gladly  repeat  it  as 
you  have  failed  to  notice  it  heretofore.  It  is 
W.  Collins,  9,  Martindale  Road,  Balham,  S.W., 
and  he  will  furnish  you  with  the  rules  and  other 
information  you  ask. 

Water  Bouquet  ;  W.  P.  A  lady  correspondent, 
/•'.  B.,  kindly  informs  us  that  this  kind  of  bouquet 
is  '"a  Dorset  specialty,"  and  that  a  full  description 
was  given  in  The  Queen  for  January  15  last  (see 
also  p.  73). 

Worm-eating  Slugs. — Correspondents  from  South- 
ampton, Ealing,  and  elsewhero  have  kindly  for- 
warded specimens. 

Communications  Received.  —  J.  R. — C.  K.,  Antibcs.  — 
D.  Guilieneuf,  Paris.  —  G.  n.  K.— E.  A.,  Geneva.— J. 
Simpson —I',  r.  *.— N.  W.,  Vienna,— W.  B.  H.— J.  O. 
(shortly).— B.  W.  W.— R.  P.  ri.— I.  t».  B.— R.  N.— H.  T.  M. 
—  a.  M.— T.  D.  S.— H.  H.  D'Ombrain.—  Goodliffc,  Worth- 
ing.—E.  K.— R.  S.  &  Co.— H.  D.—  A.  J.  L.— W.  S.— A.  D. 
— H.  W.  W.— J.  J.  W. 

Photooraphs,  Specimens,  etc.,  Received. — F.  M.  B.,  Brisbane. 
— R.  V.  &  Sons.— H.  Cannell  (with  thanks). 


DIED.— On  the  24th  of  January,  at  Hollycot, 
Cockington,  after  a  long  and  severe  illness,  in  his 
28th  year,  William  Thomas  (Willie)  Morris,  the 
eldest  and  beloved  son  of  W.  H.  Morris,  of  the  Devon 
Rosery,  Torquay.     Funeral  at  2.30  p.m.  ou  Saturday. 


CONTINUED  LARGE  INCREASE  in  the  CIRCULATION 
of  the  "GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE." 

Important  to  Advertisers. — Tke  Publisher  has  the  satisfac- 
tion of  aimoiuicing  that  the  circulation  of  the  "Gardeners' 
Chronicle"  has,  since  the  reduction  in  the  price  of  the  paper, 

MORE    THAN    DOUBLED, 
and  that  it  continues  to  increase  weekly. 

Advertisers  are  reminded  that  the  "  Chronicle"  circulates  amonfy 
Country  Gentlemek,  and  all  Classes  of  Gardener* 
and  Garden-lovers  at  home,  that  it  has  a  specially  large, 
Foreign  and  Colonial  Circulation,  and  that  it  is 
preserved  for  reference    n  all  the  principal  Libraries. 
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PALMS  IN  THE   LIVING-KOOM. 

rpniS  manual  of  128  pages,*  lately  published 
-*-  in  Germany,  supplies  a  long-felt  want, 
and  affords  just  the  right  sort  of  information 
that  the  layman  desires  who  wishes  to  grow  a 
few  Palms  in  his  drawing-room,  living-room, 
window-ledge,  table,  or  jardiniere,  and  who  is 
in  great  doubt  as  to  the  methods  he  should 
pursue  in  order  to  maintain  his  handsome  and, 
perhaps,  expensive  Palms  in  health  and  beauty. 
The  gardener  by  profession,  if  he  have  not  had 
some  years  of  experience  in  an  extensive  private 
garden,  or  in  nurseries  or  botanical  gardens, 
looks  in  vain  in  the  ordinary  manuals  on  the 
cultivation  of  plants. 

The  object  the  author  had  in  view  in  writing 
was  the  extension  of  the  circle  of  Palm  fanciers 
in  his  own  country ;  and  some  part  of  the 
work,  particularly  that  applicable  to  the  care 
of  Palms  grown  in  rooms  heated  by  the 
close  stoves  in  common  use  in  Germany,  is  of 
lesser  importance  here  ;  but  that  apart,  the 
work  embodies  the  results  of  close  observation, 
and  shows  much  cultural  skill,  as  well  as 
peculiar  information  and  research  on  the  part 
of  the  author.  He  tells  us  that  about  1100 
different  forms  of  Palms  are  known,  having 
their  habitat  between  the  tropics,  a  few  extending 
beyond  to  the  44 J  of  N.  lat,  as  the  Chamserops 
in  Europe,  and  Nannorops  in  Asia  to  the  34°  ; 
in  Sabal,  in  North  America  to  the  36°  N.  lat. ; 
Kentia,  in  New  Zealand,  to  the  44  S.  lat. ;  and 
Jubssa,  in  Chili,  to  the  37°  S.  lat.  All  of  these 
subtropical  species  adapt  themselves  to  room 
culture  requiring  no  great  degree  of  warmth,  a 
not  very  moist  air,  and  some  of  them  at  certain 
seasons  a  cooler  temperature.  Sunlight  is  a 
necessity  to  all  Palms,  and  the  lighter  the 
position  the  better  the  plants  thrive  ;  therefore, 
the  vicinity  of  a  window  is  the  best  place  for 
them.  This  position  is,  however,  a  dangerous 
one  in  the  winter,  when  cold  draughts  penetrate 
the  best-made  windows,  chilling  the  roots,  the 
tenderest  and  most  susceptible  part  of  the 
plants.  Methods,  however,  are  indicated,  by 
which  this  evil  may  in  great  measure  be  averted, 
and  these  are  extremely  simple.  An  even, 
regular  temperature  is  very  essential  to  suc- 
cess, and  one  good  method  of  retaining  the 
more  tender  species  in  health,  is  to  cover  them 
at  night  with  a  piece  of  wetted  gauze,  but  not 
so  that  it  comes  into  contact  with  the  plant. 
Of  course,  that  is  described  as  being  merely  a 
makeshift,  a  glass-case  being  preferable.  Other 
means  are  indicated  for  maintaining  the  roots 
in  an  equable  medium  by  dropping  the  pot  into 
a  larger  one,  and  filling  the  intervening  space 
with  soil  or  sawdust,  or  by  enclosing  the  pots, 

*  Pabneazucht  uml  Palmenjlege,  by  Dr.  Udo  Dammer, 
Kustos  des  Koniglichen  Botanischen  Gartens  zu  Berlin. 
Twenty-four  illustrations.  (Trowitzseh  «k  Son,  Frankfort-on- 
the-Oder.)    The  Propagation  and  Cultivation  of  Palms. 


if  small  ones,  in  wooden  or  other  cases,  and 
filling  in  between  with  sawdust  or  earth,  and, 
in  the  case  of  earth  being  used,  planting 
therein  Selaginella  or  Nertera  depressa. 

Of  great  importance  is  the  wintering  of 
Palms — and  it  is  the  more  remarkable  that  the 
hardier  the  species  the  greater  the  difficulty, 
these  needing  in  the  winter  a  resting  period, 
but  which  in  the  dwelling  can  only  be  afforded 
by  a  low  temperature,  and  a  frost-proof,  well- 
lighted,  unheated  room,  is  rarely  to  be  found  in 
any  house.  And  in  ventilating  a  room  during 
times  of  hard  frost,  the  Palms  must  be  removed, 
or  covered  with  cloths.  Moreover,  the  roots 
of  these  species  are  more  liable  to  injury  from  a 
degree  or  two  of  frost  than  the  leaves,  and  the 
pots  should  always  be  surrounded  in  the  cold 
season  with  some  non-conducting  material,  as 
felt,  wood-wool,  woollen-cloth,  or  wadding. 

The  warmer  species  need  much  less  care, 
and  these  in  the  winter  are  quite  at  home  in 
the  living-room,  and,  if  possible,  near  the 
window,  protected  against  draughts,  either  hot 
or  cold. 

We  are  told  the  best  season  at  which  to  buy 
our  Palms,  namely,  late  summer,  when  they 
are  well  established  and  the  growth  mature  ; 
and,  above  all  things,  to  be  shy  of  buying  them 
from  out  of  the  florists'  windows,  where  but 
little  care  is  given  them,  and  which  may  have 
the  seeds  of  early  death  in  them,  though  as  yet 
invisible. 

Much  excellent  matter  is  found  on  the  rearing 
in  apartments  of  diverse  species  of  Palms  from 
seed,  and  the  varied  manner  in  which  the  seed 
germinates.  In  the  case  of  the  Date-Palm  and 
many  others,  after  a  shorter  or  longer  time,  on 
a  certain  part  of  the  seed  a  minute  white  point 
appears,  and  grows  to  a  considerable  length 
downwards,  whilst  the  fore-end  swells  some- 
what. After  this  point  has  reached  a  certain 
length,  a  minute  slit  appears  near  its  end,  and 
out  of  this  a  new  point  appears,  which  takes  an 
upward  direction.  Concurrently  the  first  point 
gets  longer  and  thinner  and  further  downwards. 
When  the  upward-growing  point  has  reached  a 
length  of  1  cent,  it  opens,  and  another  point  is 
extruded,  which  is  somewhat  larger,  2  to 
3  cm.  long,  and  from  this  shoot  the  first  long 
and  thin  green  leaf  appears  ;  meanwhile,  from 
the  swollen  point  of  union,  several  roots  have 
been  emitted,  and  taken  a  downward  direction. 
In  Areca,  Acrocomia,  and  Sabal,  the  downward 
striking  point  goes  sideways  into  the  earth,  so 
that  the  base,  as  in  Phoenix,  &c,  is  equally 
deep  in  the  earth.  The  various  methods  of 
germination  offer  numerous  hints  of  value,  and 
throw  much  light  on  the  kind  of  cultivation 
needed  by  the  plants,  which  our  author  does 
not  fail  to  elaborate. 

In  the  chapter  on  the  Cultivation  of  Palms, 
good  and  faulty  methods  are  contrasted,  and 
reasons  given,  especial  attention  being  directed 
to  the  so-called  true  and  the  false  stilt-like  roots 
of  some  species,  and  the  treatment  indicated  for 
avoiding  this  evil  when  it  is  not  inherent  in  the 
plant.  The  treatment  of  coiled  roots,  often 
found  at  the  bottom  of  the  pots  and  tubs,  is,  we 
believe,  managed  ontirely  empirically  by 
English  gardeners,  who  try  to  uncoil  them, 
thus  breaking  them,  and  bringing  the  plant 
into  a  bad  state  of  health  from  which  there 
is  no  recovery,  excepting  strong  bottom-heat 
be  employed  for  several  months  afterwards. 
The  roots  of  most  species  of  Palms  may  bo 
pruned  back  with  a  sharp  knife  if  the  plants  be 
thus  treated. 

There  is  a  capital  chapter  on  soils,  on  the 


crocking  of  pots  and  tubs — a  most  important 
matter.  The  forms  of  pot  suitable  to  the  growth 
of  various  species,  choosing  deep  pots  for  those 
having  stilt-like  and  long  tap  roots,  and  broad, 
shallow  ones  for  surface  -  rooters.  Potting 
receives  full  attention,  and  we  are  told  that 
Palms  must  not  have  large  shifts  at  a  time,  or 
be  loosely  potted ;  and  that  the  surface  of  the 
soil  should  slope  from  the  side  to  the  centre,  in 
order  that  the  soil  should  not  remain  dry  in  the 
middle  of  the  ball,  and  hinder  the  formatiou  of 
new  roots. 

When  should  a  Palm  be  afforded  water  ?  is 
with  gardeners  and  amateurs  an  all- important 
query ;  and  so  far  we  have  never  seemed  to 
have  the  right  answer,  because  these  have  been 
mainly  guesses  at  the  reasons  that  should  govern 
the  application.  The  author  says  that  the 
turgidity  of  the  leaves  and  stem,  which  can 
readily  be  ascertained  by  the  inability  of  the 
tips  to  be  bent  easily  round  the  finger.  If  a 
plant  be  dry,  the  tips  can  be  coiled  round  the 
finger  with  ease.  The  whole  matter  is  made 
clear  to  the  least  botanically-instructed  reader 
by  a  description  of  the  construction  of  the  stem 
and  the  leaves.  A  little  wilting  does  no  harm. 
Warm  water  should  always  be  used  for  Palms 
kept  in  rooms  and  hothouses,  as  warm  indeed 
as  68°  Fahr. 

A  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  manuring  of 
Palms,  and  an  analysis  given  of  the  ash  of 
the  Livistonia  chinensis,  from  the  work  of 
Comte  Kerchove  de  Denterghem ;  and  another 
chapter  is  concerned  with  Palms  in  ill-health. 

Rather  more  than  half  the  book  consists  of 
brief  descriptions  of  the  more  important  genera 
of  Palms  and  their  varieties,  a  particularly 
useful  section,  not  available  in  any  but  the 
more  expensive  works  of  Kerchove,  Drude, 
and  others.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  book 
will  be  translated  into  English,  as  we  have 
nothing  but  Seemann's  book,  now  out  of  print ; 
and  the  papers  by  Mr.  W.  Watson,  scattered 
through  more  than  one  volume  of  the  Gar- 
deners' Chronicle. 


New  or  Noteworthy  Plants. 


SOPHRONITIS     GRANDIFLORA 
"  Swinburne's  Variety." 

This  is  a  remarkable  variety  in  every  respect,  and 
especially  in  the  thick  substance  of  its  flowers  and 
leaves,  and  in  the  extraordinary  breadth  of  the  sepals 
and   petals,  the  latter  being  as  nearly  circular  as 


There  are  two  well-defined  classes  of  Sophronitis 
grandiflora,  the  one  with  the  comparatively  long  and 
narrow  pseudo-bulbs  aDd  upright  leaves  ;  and  the 
other  with  short  pseudo-bulbs  and  broad,  less  ascend- 
ing foliage.  By  the  leaf  sent  with  the  flower,  this 
would  belong  to  the  latter  class,  for  it  is  broadly  ovate, 
and  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick. 

There  is  nothing  abnormal  about  the  flower  sent, 
and  yet  at  a  cursory  glance  it  might  easily  be  taken 
for  a  scarlet  tuberous  Begonia.  It  measures  nearly 
three  inches  acros3  the  petals,  each  of  which  are 
exactly  one  and  a  half  inches  broad.  The  petals  are 
also  much  broader  than  in  ordinary  forms,  and  the 
lip  larger  and  more  conspicuous  by  reason  of  its 
clearly-defined  scarlet  lines  on  an  orange-coloured 
ground.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  light  scarlet,  with 
a  slight  shade  of  carmine  towards  the  edges,  and  in 
the  veiniDg  which  extends  over  their  surface.  It 
came  in  an  importation  made  by  Messrs.  W.  L.  Lewis 
&  Co.,  two  years  ago,  and  flowered  with  T.  W. 
Swinburne,  Esq.,  C'orndean  Hall,  Winchcombe,  who 
was  so  surprised  by  its  peculiar  flower  that  ho 
remarked  in  his  lettei  that  it  seemed  to  have  been 
crossed  with  something  else.  James  O'Brien. 
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Orchid  Notes  and  Gleanings. 
— « — 

VANDA  TERES  AT  GUNNER3BURY  PARK. 

These  plants  have  for  so  long  a  time  been  a  theme 
of  interest,  and  to  many  of  astonishment,  that  it  was 
but  natural,  being  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  a 
few  days  ago,  that  I  should  make  a  special  effort 
to  visit  the  place  and  see  for  myself  how  the 
plants  were  managed  ;  and  note  the  condition  they 
were  in,  and  what  were  the  prospects  for  coming 
flower.  Well,  after  careful  inspection,  I  must  con- 
fess I  was  more  than  satisfied ;  the  condition  of 
the  plants  was  much  better  than  anything  I  had 
anticipated.  I  remember  visiting  these  gardens  in 
Mr.  Roberts'  time,  and  then  noting  the  general 
excellence  of  everything  that  came  under  my  obser- 
vation. I  also  remember  that  then  this  Vanda 
was  passing  through  the  experimental  stages  of 
special  culture.  It  is  experimental  no  longer,  but 
the  method  then  adopted  has  been  continued  ever 
since,  so  that  now  as  far  as  my  observation  goes,  the 
finest  lot  of  Vanda  teres  is  now  to  be  met  with  at 
Gunnersbury  Park.  What  there  may  be  in  other 
establishments  near  Tring  I  cannot  say,  as  I  have  not 
visited  them,  but  if  they  come  in  any  way  up  to  these 
now  mentioned  they  must  be  fine  indeed. 

It  would  seem,  judging  by  the  stout  growth  and 
terete  leaves,  as  well  as  by  the  large  quantity  of  healthy 
roots,  that  this  box-culture  close  to  the  end  of  a  warm 
house  where  light  and  sun-heat  can  be  secured,  is  just 
the  place  for  them  ;  placed  as  the  plants  are  in  crocks, 
charcoal,  and  moss,  pressed  only  moderately  firmly 
together,  they  can  be,  and  are  in  the  growing  season 
freely  syringed,  but  this  latter  operation  is  discon- 
tinued duriug  the  winter  months.  In  the  spring 
the  numerous  spikes  push  out,  and  in  due  time  the 
glorious  flowers  will  open,  when  such  a  sight  will  be 
presented  as  can  scarcely  be  met  with  anywhere. 

I  congratulate  Mr.  Reynolds  on  his  successful  method 
of  growing  this  plant,  on  the  excellent  condition  in 
which  I  found  every  thing  abou  1  the  place(fogs  taken  into 
consideration),  and  beg  to  thank  him  for  his  kindness  in 
conducting  me  through  the  whole  of  the  glass  houses, 
and  various  parts  of  this  beautiful  park.  Many 
things  were  worthy  of  special  note,  but  a  little  later 
when  growth  is  pushing  and  new  foliage  and  flowers 
appear,  a  more  satisfactory  note  may  be  made  than 
early  in  January.    W.  Swan,  Bystoclc,  Exmoulh. 

Cattleya  Candida  (Lehm.). 

In  giving  this  name  to  the  species  originally 
imported  and  distributed  as  C.  chocoensis,  Consul 
F.  C.  Lehmann  gives  us  a  reasonable  c\use  for  the 
change  [Qard.  Citron.,  Oct.  26,  1896,  p.  486)  :  "This 
Cattleya  does  not  grow  in  the  Choco,  but  in  the 
Cauca  Valley,  two  quite  different  provinces  ;  "  and 
adds  the  following  interesting  particulars.  "  Cattleya 
Candida  is  distributed  over  the  Valley  of  the  Cauca 
from  Tulna  down  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Fredouia 
and  Concordia  in  Antioquia,  and  is  restricted  to  a 
region  which  extends  from  600  to  1,100  metres  above 
the  sea-level.  The  climate  of  this  region  is  wry 
damp  for  some  six  mouths  iu  the  year,  and  very  dry 
during  three  months  in  the  time  at  which  the  plant 
flowers." 

A  beautiful  example  of  it  is  sent  by  Joseph 
Broome,  Esq.,  Sunuy  Hill,  Llandudno,  whose 
Cattleyas  invariably  develop  flowers  of  fine  quality, 
their  excellence  being  probably  in  a  great  measure 
due  to  the  genial  air  of  the  place.  The  sepals  and 
petals  are  white,  the  latter  very  broad  and  crimped 
after  the  manner  peculiar  to  the  species.  The  lip  is 
also  white,  with  a  faint  purple  glow  in  the  tube,  at 
the  base  of  which  are  some  dark  rose  lines  merging 
into  orange,  the  front  tube  being  of  a  rich  velvety 
ruby- red  changing  to  violet,  the  whole  having  a  broad, 
pure  white,  crimped  margin.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  labiata  section,  and  so  variable  that 
it  is  difficult  to  get  two  plants  exactly  alike.  The 
flowers  also  are  fragrant. 

Oncidium  unouiculatum. 
Although  the  individual  flowers  of  this  species  are 
not  so  showy  as  those  of  0.  tigrinum  of  which  some 


authorities  make  it  a  variety,  its  habit  of  profuse 
flowering  and  the  long  duration  of  the  blooms,  mike 
it  of  much  decorative  value,  especially  at  the  present 
season.  A  good  example  of  it  is  sent  by  R.  W. 
Rickards,  Esq.,  The  Priory,  Usk,  Monmouthshire. 
The  sepals  and  petals  are  heavily  barred  with  dirk 
brown,  and  the  lip,  which  differs  from  that  of 
O.  tigrinum  in  having  the  bright  yellow-coloured 
front  lobe  on  a  long  and  narrow  isthmus.  The  plant 
makes  good  growth,  and  flowers  satisfactorily  in  an 
intermediate  temperature.  /.  O'B. 


KEW  NOTES. 


Trees  and  Shbubs  in  Flower  during  Late 
January. — The  exceptional  mildness  of  the  winter 
is  bringing  many  things  into  flower  considerably  in 
advance  of  their  usual  time.  Whilst  this  makes  the 
garden  brighter  than  it  otherwise  would  be  in  late 
January  and  early  February,  it  has  its  disadvantages 
in  hastening  unduly  the  growth  of  many  trees  and 
shrubs,  for  which  an  English  spring  is,  in  any  case,  a 
perilous  time.  But  like  his  confrere  in  agriculture, 
the  gardener  is  difficult  to  please  in  regard  to 
weather.  To  the  owner  of  an  extensive  collec- 
tion of  foreign  trees  and  shrubs,  a  mild  winter 
is,  after  all,  the  greatest  boon.  His  tenderer 
plants  can  Btart  where  they  left  off  the  previous 
autumn,  and  that  means  a  great  deal  with 
such  thiDgs  as  Cresalpinia  japonici,  Azalea  (more 
properly  Rhododendron)  rhombica,  and  many  others 
of  the  same  Btamp,  which,  once  they  get  hard 
and  woody,  are  perfectly  secure  against  frost,  but 
which,  in  a  small  state,  are  apt  to  be  cut  back 
time  after  time  almost  to  where  they  started  the 
previous  spring.  Such  things  as  those  mentioned  in 
the  following  notes,  however,  do  not  belong  to  that 
category  ;  whatever  risks  their  flowers  may  have  to 
encounter,  the  plants  themselves  are  proof  against 
any  English  winter.  How  much  our  gardens  owe  to 
comparatively  recent  introductions  is  shown  in  even 
at  short  a  list  as  that  of  January-flowering  shrubs 
and  trees.  It  is  not  so  very  long  ago  that  no  mention 
could  have  been  made  of  the  Hamamelises  or  Prunus 
Davidiana,  which  to-day  occupy  quite  a  prominent 
place.  W.  J.  B. 

Hardy  Plants. 

As  evidence  of  the  exceptional  mildness  of  the 
weather  experienced  during  the  month  of  January, 
the  following  list  of  hardy  plants  now  in  flower  in  the 
open  air,  chiefly  in  the  Rock  Garden,  at  Kew,  may  be 
interesting  : — Auemone  angulosa,  A.  blanda,  A. 
hepatica,  Callianthemum  anemonoides,  Colchicum 
mjntanum,  Corydalis  rutsefoUa,  Crocus  biflorus,  C. 
chrysanthus,  C.  Crewii,  C.  dalmaticus,  C.  etruscus, 
C.  gargaricus,  C.  Imperati,  C.  Korolkowi,  C.  Oliver!, 
C.  reticulatus,  C.  Sieberi,  C.  Suterianus,  Cyclamen 
europamm,  Eranthis  hyemalis,  Galanthus  Alleni,  G. 
Elwesii,  G.  Ikari:e,  G.  nivalis,  Helleborus  antiquorum, 
H.  caucasicus,  H.  colchicus,  H.  cyclophyllus,  H. 
viridis,  Hacquetia  epipactis,  Iris  biflora,  I.  persica,  I. 
reticulata,  I.  Suwarowi,  I.  unguiculata  (stylosa), 
Leucojum  vernum,  Merendera  cauca3ica,  Morisia 
hypogcea,  Mandragora  autumnalis,  Narcissus  minor, 
N.  minimus,  Oruithogalum  montanum,  Petasites 
albus,  P.  niveus,  P.  fragrans,  P.  spurius,  Primula 
aciulis,  P.  a.  cccrulea,  P.  denticulata,  Scilla  bifolia,  S. 
sibirica,    Saxifraga  ligulata,   Sternbergia  Fischeriana. 

W.  W. 

The  Witch-Hazels. 

Hamamelis  arborea  (see  Gardeners'  Chronicle, 
Feb.  7,  1874,  fig.  47)  is  undoubtedly  the  best  of  the 
Witch-Hazels,  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful  as  well 
as  the  most  interesting  of  our  earliest-flowering  trees. 
There  is  something  in  its  appearance  that  strikes 
one  as  essentially  Japanese.  Is  it  because  its 
miniature-tree-like  habit,  its  crooked  branches,  and 
curious  flowers  (made  up,  as  it  were,  of  little  strips 
of  twisted  gold  leaf)  suggest  the  fanciful  efforts  of  the 
Japanese  artist  "on  many  a  screen  and  fan?"  H. 
japonica  is  not  so  good  a  plant  ;  it  does  not  flower  bo 
freely,  nor  are  its  blossoms  of  so  rich  a  colour.  The 
new  variety,  Zuccariniana,  is  more  promising,  the 
pale  lemon-yellow  of   its  flowers  rendering   it   very 


distinct.  All  these  Witch-Hazels,  being  without  leaf 
at  flowering  time,  should,  if  possible,  be  associated 
with  dark -leaved  evergreens,  like  Holly. 

Rhododendrou  dauricum. 

Compared  with  the  Rhododendrons  that  flower 
four  months  later,  this  is  only  a  very  modest  plant, 
but  producing,  as  it  does,  its  bright,  rosy-purple 
flowers  in  January  and  February,  it  has  a  great 
charm.  It  is  represented  by  two  forms,  one  deciduous, 
and  the  other  more  or  less  evergreen.  Both  have 
flat,  saucer-shaped  flowers,  about  1£  iuch  across, 
borne  usually  not  more  than  two  or  three  together. 
It  is  a  native  of  Siberia,  and  has  been  described  as 
"empurpling  the  mountain  sides"  when  in  flower. 

Rhododendron  altaclerense. 

To  cross  a  Himalayan  plaut  (R.  arboreum)  with  a 
North  American  one  (R.  catawbiense)  specially  forced 
into  flower  for  the  purpose,  and  thereby  to  add  to 
hardy  shrubs  one  that  flowers  almost  as  soon  as  mid- 
winter is  past,  was  no  mean  achievement  seventy 
years  ago.  Such  was  the  origin  of  this  Rhododendron, 
raised  at  Highclere  in  1826.  A  group  of  it  in  The 
Dell  at  Kew  has  several  trusses  open,  and  many 
others  bursting.  The  trusses  are  of  medium  size; 
and  the  flowers  are  rosy-crimson.  I  have  never  been 
able  to  satisfactorily  distinguish  between  this  and 
R.  Nobleanum,  raised  in  Waterer's  nursery  at  Knap 
Hill  in  1832  from  R.  arboreum,  crossed  with  R. 
caucasicum,  although  it  is  said  to  have  darker  flowers. 

LONICERA  FRAGRANTISSIMA  AND   L.    StANDISHII. 

Of  the  two  winter-flowering  Honeysuckles,  L. 
fragrantissima  is  preferable.  Both  have  white 
flowers,  very  freely  produced  and  charmiufdy  fragrant, 
but  L.  fragrantissima  has  the  advantage  of  retaining 
most  of  its  leaves.  This  season,  in  fact,  it  is  almost 
purely  evergreen.  Its  leaves  differ  from  those  of  L. 
Standishii  in  being  much  less  pubescent,  and  in  being 
rhomboidal  rather  than  ovate,  aB  in  L.  Standishii. 
The  latter  flowers  the  earlier,  and  we  had  it  in  bloom 
at  the  beginning  of  November  ;  but  both  are  now  at 
their  best.  Both  are  introductions  of  Robert  Fortune, 
and  well  worth  cultivating,  but  L.  fragrantissima 
more  especially. 

Prunus  Davidiana. 

Of  the  Peaches  and  Almonds  this  is  the  first  to 
flower,  and  in  a  season  so  favourable  as  the  present  it 
is  in  bloom  early  in  January.  It  is  said  by  the  Abbr 
David  (by  whom  it  was  first  sent  to  Europe  ov3r 
thirty  years  ago)  to  be  common  in  the  outskirts  of 
Pekin,  and  to  be  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  trees 
there.  Yet  it  has  not  been  many  years  in  general 
cultivation.  It  is  a  very  beautiful  tree  if  planted 
where  it  has  a  dark  background,  for  its  flowers  are 
pure  white,  and  very  freely  borne.  The  variety  called 
rubra,  whose  flowers  are  tinged  with  pale  rose,  does 
not  appear  to  bloom  so  well  as  the  other. 

Erica  mediterranea  hybrida, 

noted  in  these  pages  a  few  weeks  ago,  is  still  bright 
with  its  spikes  of  rosy  flowers,  and  judging  by  pre- 
vious years  will  remain  so  for  as  a  couple  of  months 
at  leaBt.  It  is  now  joined  by  Erica  carnea— perhaps 
one  of  its  parents — and  the  most  charming  of  dwarf 
Heaths. 

The  Cornelian  Cherry  (Cornus  mas), 

although  not  fully  out,  is  already  becoming  conspicu- 
ous with  its  yellow,  bursting  flower-buds.  It  is  to 
February,  however,  rather  than  to  January  that  it 
belongs. 

Clematis  calycina  (or  C  balearica) 

is  in  flower.  It  is  evergreen,  and  its  blossoms  are 
creamy-white,  irregularly  spotted  with  reddish- 
purple.  It  is  very  pretty  at  this  season,  but  cannot 
be  included  among  the  above  as  being  quite  hardy. 
It  should  have  a  wall  or  a  sheltered  corner.  The  same 
applies  to  Garrya  elliptica,  the  male  plant  of  which 
is  very  graceful  now  where  it  thrives  well,  with  its 
long  pendent  catkins  often  1  foot  in  length.    IV.  J.  B 
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WlTHANIA  ORIQANIFOLIA  =  SaLFIOIIROA   RHOM- 
BOIDEUM. 

I  have  received  several  inquiries  as  to  the  merits 
of  a  plant  which  has  been  called  YVithania  origanifolh, 
and  which  is  offered  by  continental  nurserymen  under 
the  names  of  "  CRufs  de  Coq"  (Cooks'-eggs),  and  "  La 
Muguet  de  Pampas."  An  account  of  it  is  given  in 
Lc  Potager  d'un  Curieux,  Pailleux  and  Bois,  1885, 
p.  195,  from  which  we  learn  that  it  is  not  a  "Wlthania 
but  a  Salpichroa,  and  that  it  is  a  native  of  Buenos 
Ay  res,   Montevideo,   and  Brazil.     It   was  shown  in 


be  sour,   but  palatable,  especially  when  cooked  and 
made  iuto  jam  or  jelly. 

Plants  of  it  are  in  cultivation  at  Kew,  and  I  have 
seen  it  in  several  other  collections  around  London. 

Colbos  thyrsoideos,  Baker. 
This  is  a  new  and  handsome  species  of  Coleus 
which  was  found  in  British  Central  Africa  by  Mr. 
Whyte,  from  whose  specimens  a  few  seeds  were 
obtained,  and  from  these  plants  have  been  raised  at 
Kew  which  are  now  in  flower.     In  habit,  the  plant  is 


Fig.  29. — oalanthus  oiLicicua  (native  specimen). 


ANOIQANTIIUa  BREVIFLOBOS. 
Although  introduced  into  cultivation  ten  years 
ago,  and  figured  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  in  1889, 
and  in  the  Botanical  Magazine,  t.  7072,  this  really 
handsome  and  easily-grown  bulbous  plant  from  the 
Cape  is  scarcely  known  outside  botanical  collections. 
It  has  flowered  every  year4in  December  to  January  at 
Kew  since  its  introduction,  and  a  good  example  may 
be  seen  now  in  the  Cape-house.  The  bulbs  and 
leaves  are  not  unlike  those  of  the  Belladonna  Lily  ; 
the  scape  is  15  inches  high,  stout,  cylindrical,  hollow, 
and  it  bears  an  umbel  of  from  six  to  twelve  flowers, 
which  are  tubular,  1 J  inch  long,  and  coloured  bright 
yellow.  Offsets  are  freely  formed  at  the  base  of 
the  old  bulbs,  and  these  flower  when  two  or  three 
years  old.  A  0  inch  pot,  containing  five  or  six  bulbs, 
potted  in  loam,  and  kept  moist,  except  for  a  few 
weeks  after  the  leaves  fade,  gives  no  trouble,  and  will 
produce  flowers  annually  which  are  really  valuable 
for  kthe  conservatory  in  mid-winter.     The  genus  is 

monotypic,   and  is    pretty  widely  distributed  over 

South  Africa. 

Hymenophylldm  rofescens. 

I  A  fine  mass  of  this  filmy  Fernjis  the  most  recent 
addition  to  the  Kew  collection  of  filmies,  which  is 
now  exceptionally  rich  both  as  regards  the  number  of 
species  and  their  condition  generally,  the  house  built 
specially  for  them  five  years  ago  being  evidently 
Buited  to  their  requirements.  H.  rufescens  was  first 
found  and  described  by  Kirk,  in  1878,  in  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  New  Zealand  Institute.  According  to 
Mr.  Baker,  it  is  nearest  H.  subtilissimum  (ssruginosum). 
The  fronds  are  triangular,  about  2  inches  long,  the 
segments  rather  wide  and  flat,  and  the  whole  frond  is 
covered  with  a  cob-web-like  pubescence.  Other  rare 
species  received  at  the  same  time  from  New  Zealand 
are  H.  Malingii,  in  the  way  of  the  western  H.  seri- 
ceum,  but  with  more  rigid,  thicker  fronds.  It  is  said 
to  grow  on  the  old  trunks  of  Libocedrus  Doniana,  in 
Hawks'  Bay  district.  H.  montanum,  a  small  crisped 
form  of  the  widely  distributed  and  very  variable 
H.  javanicum,  and  Trichomanes  Colensoi.  There  are 
forty  species  of  Hymenophyllum,  and  thirty-five  of 
Trichomanes  in  the  Kew  collection  now.    W.  W. 


fruit  at  Paris  in  1877,  and  also  a  sample  of  jam  made 
from  the  fruits. 

The  plant  is  described  as  a  herbaceous  perennial, 
with  numerous  creeping  or  scandent  stems,  small 
grey-green  ovate  leaves,  and  small  white  axillary 
flowers.  The  fruits  are  oblong  or  egg-shaped,  about 
1.J  inch  long,  white  when  ripe,  with  a  pine-apple- 
like fragrance  ;  they  have  been  likened  to  swallow's 
eggs. 

In  Paris  it  grew  best  when  planted  against  a 
south  wall,  on  which  it  was  trained,  and  in  the 
autumn  was  covered  with  fruits.     These  are  said  to 


like  an  ordinary  Coleus  ;  the  leaves  have  petioles 
2  inches  long,  and  a  triangular,  green  coarsely 
toothed  blade  1\  inches  wide.  The  thyreoid  spike  of 
flowers  is  terminal,  erect,  9  inches  long  by  2  inches  in 
width  at  the  base,  and  the  flowers  are  numerous, 
h  inch  long  and  coloured  rich  Gentian  blue.  Mr. 
Whyte  found  the  plant  on  the  Nyika  Plateau  at 
6000  to  7000  ft.  elevation,  and  he  described  it  as  "a 
very  showy  blue  labiata,  growing  in  damp  situations. " 
It  is  likely  to  prove  a  useful  plant  for  the  herbaceous 
border  outside,  and  it  may  be  also  useful  for  the 
greenhouse  in  winter. 


GALANTHUS    CILICICUS. 

Mr.  Siehe,  of  Mersina,  writes  about  this  new 
Galanthus  as  follows  :  In  1895  I  found,  in  the 
Cilician  Taurus,  about  560  metres  above  the  sea-level, 
a  Snowdrop  in  the  first  days  of  March;  almost  all 
flowers  were  over  and  already  fructifying.  Mr.  J.  G. 
Baker,  at  Kew,  determined  it  as  a  new  species, 
Galanthus  cilicicus  (see  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  1897,  i., 
p.  214).  To  ascertain  the  full  flowering  season  I  paid 
a  visit  to  the  locality  on  December  10,  and  found 
amongst  the  rocks  a  great  many  in  full  flower,  but 
a  so  many  that  were  over.  The  flowers  of  the  wild 
plants  have  the  outer  petals  more  than  3  cm. 
long,  and  more  than  1  cm.  broad.  The  flowers 
have  a  diameter  of  more  thin  6  cm.  [A  photo 
(fig.  29),  in  natural  size,  which  Mr.  Siehe  sent  to  me 
shows  flowers,  the  outer  petals  of  which  are  3'7  cm. 
long  and  l"fi  cm.  broad,  the  inner  petals  1"6  cm.  long, 
1-1  cm.  broad.  U.  D.].  Mr.  Siehe  says  that  the  best  way 
to  have  this  plant  in  full  flower  at  the  beginning  of 
November,  is  to  place  the  bulbs  closely  together  in  a 
pot  at  the  beginning  of  September.  The  later  the 
bulbs  are  potted,  the  fewer  are  the  flowers.  The  pota 
are  brought  into  a  cold  lazy  bed  and  lightly  covered 
with  earth.  In.the  middle  of  October,  when  the  bulbs 
are  well  rooted,  the  earth  over  the  pots  is  taken  away 
and  frame-lights  are  laid  over  the  bed,  and  slightly 
raised  on  sunny  days.  On  the  first  days  of  November 
the  pots  are  brought  into  a  greenhouse  or  temperate- 
house  to  a  sunny  place,  where  they  must  have  much 
fresh  air  and  plenty  of  moisture.  Certainly  in  the 
southern  parts  of  England  this  Galanthus  would 
flower  in  the  open  air  as  early  as  November.  Mr. 
Siehe  cultivates  in  his  hortus  oricntalis  at  Mersina 
about  50,000  plants  of  it,  which  he  will  put  into 
commerce  this  spring.  Dr.Damma;Qross  Lichti-rfcldc, 
Berlin. 
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Market  Gardening. 

♦ 

WIRE  TRELLIS. 
Those  trellises  upon  which  to  train  the  shoots  an  d 
branches  of  Vines  and  Peaches,  the  bine  of  Melons 
and  Cucumbers  to,  are  easily  and  cheaply  made  ;  but 
we  shall  refer  to  this  subject  in  due  course,  and 
proceed  in  our  next  contribution  to  make  a  few 
remarks  on  work  of  a  more  pressing  nature. 

Raising  Stock  to  be  Afterwards  Planted  in 
Glass-houses  now  being  Erected. 

It  is  very  important  that  the  raising  of  Vines, 
Tomatos,  Melons,  and  Cucumbers,  for  planting  in 
houses  now  in  course  of  erection  should  be  proceeded 
with  foithwith,  iu  order  to  secure  some  crops  as  early 
in  the  season  as  possible.  The  necessary  number  of 
Vine-eyes  of  Gros  Maroc,  Muscat  of  Alexandria, 
Black  Hamburgh,  Black  Alicante,  and  Gros  Colmar 
should  be  inserted  either  singly  in  3-inch  pots  or  from 
nine  to  eighteen  in  6-inch  pots  and  pans  properly 
crocked,  and  filled  to  the  rims  with  sandy  loam, 
surfaced  with  sand,  and  covered  with  fine  soil  to  the 
thickness  of  about  half-an-inch,  and  then  plunged  to 
the  rims  pretty  close  to  the  glass  in  a  hotbed, 
assuming  that  there  are  not  yet  any  heated  houses  or 
pits  at  command.  The  frames  should  be  kept  close, 
and  the  heat  maintained  by  addiog  some  fresh 
fermenting  material  round  and  up  to  the  top  of  the 
frame  every  week  or  two,  and  covering  the  glass  at 
night  with  mats  or  other  material.  The  Vine3  will 
soon  push  into  growth,  and  should  be  potted-off  into 
large  60-sized  pots  as  soon  as  they  have  made  two  or 
three  leaves,  using  the  same  description  of  soil  as 
before,  and  which  should  be  warmed  a  little  pre- 
viously. Keturn  the  plants  to  the  hotbed,  water 
them  and  keep  close  as  before,  and  subsequently  shift 
them  into  larger  pots,  and  afford  more  head  room 
as  occasion  requires. 

Melons  and  Cucumbers  may  be  raised  by  the  same 
means  :  potting  one  seed  in  each  3-inch  pot  half-filled 
with  light  rich  soil,  a  little  fibry  soil  being  placed  in 
each  pot  for  drainage,  top  dressing  the  plants  as  soon 
as  they  have  made  a  couple  of  inches  of  growth. 
Earl's  Favourite,  Blenheim  Orange,  and  Lockinge 
Hero,  are  three  excellent  varieties  to  grow,  being  of 
fine  flivour,  handsome  in  appearance,  and  attaining 
to  good  size  under  ordinary  cultivation. 

Tomato  Seed  may  be  sown  thinly  in  shallow  boxes, 
having  some  rough  pieces  of  turfy  loam  placed  over 
the  holes  in  the  bottom  for  drainage.  Fill  them 
nearly  to  the  top  with  light  rich  mould,  covering  the 
seed  lightly,  and  press  seed  and  soil  gently  together 
with  a  piece  of  board.  As  good  Tomato-seed  comes 
up  very  quickly,  care  must  be  exercised  to  remove  the 
box  or  boxes  to  a  position  pretty  close  to  the  glass, 
and  where  a  night  temperature  of  from  55°  to  00°  is 
maintained,  so  as  to  promote  a  sturdy  growth  in  the 
plants  from  the  beginning.  With  this  end  in  view, 
pot-off  the  seedlings  singly  into  3-inch  pots  before 
they  become  crowded  in  the  boxes,  using  a  compost  con- 
sisting of  about  four  parts  good  sandy  loam — or  failing 
this  the  best  available — and  one  of  short  manure  ;  the 
whole  being  passed  through  a  }-inch  mesh-sieve,  and 
warmed  by  the  aid  of  a  few  hot-bricks  or  other  means 
before  being  brought  in  contact  with  the  roots, 
pressing  the  soil  gently  about  the  latter  in  potting. 
Return  the  plants  to  the  hot-bed,  placing  the  pots  on 
sifted  coal-asheB  near  to  the  glass.  Afford  tepid 
water  to  settle  the  soil,  keep  the  atmosphere  close, 
and  shade  from  sunshine  for  a  few  days  until  the 
roots  have  taken  to  the  soil,  when  the  shading  must 
be  dispensed  with,  and  sufficient  air  admitted  to 
insure  a  sturdy  growth  in  the  plants.  As  in  the  case 
of  Vines,  Melons,  and  Cucumbers,  the  number  of 
plants  to  be  raised  must  be  determined  according  to 
the  amount  of  space  there  will  be  for  cultivating 
them.  In  each  case,  but  especially  in  that  of 
Tomatos,  the  plants  must  be  planted  out  before 
they  become  "  pot  "  or  "root-bound."  To  prevent 
the  plants  receiving  such  a  check,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  Bhift  some  of  them  into  pots  one  size  larger. 
Should  Tomatos  sustain  this  kind  of  check,  or  one  from 
excessivedrynessattheroots,  the  first  cluster  of  flowers, 


representing  perhaps  1  lb.  of  fruit,  will  fail  to  set. 
One  pound  of  fruit  lost  from  each  of  a  thousand 
plants,  and  estimating  the  value  of  the  fruit  at 
6d.  per  lb.,  would  mean  about  £25  on  the  wrong 
side.  Regina,  Chemin  Rouge,  and  Challenger  are 
good  all-round  Tomatos  to  grow.  They  are  early, 
very  prolific,  the  fruits  are  of  good  size,  6hape,  colour, 
and  quality.   H.  W.  W. 


Foreign  Correspondence. 

C  A  N  N  A  S. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  draw  attention  again 
to  the  beautiful  large-flowering  dwarf  Cannas,  known 
as  "  Crozy's  Cannas."  I  am  sure  that  when  their 
good  qualities,  and  the  very  little  care  which  their 
culture  necessitates,  are  better  known,  they  will  meet 
with  greater  favour  than  at  present,  for  anyone  who 
can  grow  a  Dahlia  can  as  well  grow  a  Canna.  A  diffi- 
culty sometimes  experienced,  is  to  keep  them  safely 
through  the  winter,  and  this  is  done  best  by  storing 
the  clumps  under  the  benches  of  greenhouses,  on 
boards  raised  an  inch  or  so  from  the  ground,  to  pre- 
vent any  dampness  arising  from  tl  e  bottom.  They 
should  be  placed  in  greenhouses  having  a  temperature 
of  about  50°  to  55°  Fahr.  (8'  to  10°  R.),  and  where 
little  watering  is  done,  so  as  not  to  suffer  from  drip 
from  the  benches.  Pelargonium-houses,  &c,  are  very 
suitable.  For  an  amateur  who  has  no  greenhouse 
the  best  place  is  a  cellar,  where  frost  cannot  enter. 
It  is  important  not  to  shake  the  earth  away  from  the 
clumps  after  digging  them  up,  as  this  helps  to  beep 
the  bulbs  fresh  and  plump  until  the  spring,  protecting 
them  against  dry  or  cold  currents  of  air  ;  they  should 
be  placed  under  the  benches  very  closely,  but  not  in 
such  a  way  as  to  bruise  the  outer  bulbs. 

The  method  of  cultivating  Cannas  has  often  been 
explained  in  these  pages.  Bear  in  mind  that  Cannas 
are  gross  feeders  ;  they  are  not  very  particular  as  to 
soil — preferring  a  somewhat  heavier  to  a  light  one — 
so  long  as  it  is  nourishing  and  well  drained.  During 
their  period  of  growth  they  require  plenty  of  water, 
and  a  few  manurial  waterings  will  be  found  of  service. 
At  the  same  time,  a  Canna  grown  in  a  poorer  soil,  or 
in  a  pot,  will  stand  the  winter  better  than  one  grown 
in  a  heavily  manured  soil.  The  practice  in  Stuttgart 
is  to  dig  out  the  bed  where  it  is  intended  to  plant  the 
Canna  for  show,  to  the  depth  of  about  1  foot  or 
more,  filling  in  with  decayed  stable-manure  from 
hot-beds,  &c,  which  it  is  intended  to  clear  away, 
covering  again  with  the  soil  previously  dug  out. 
This  not  only  gives  the  bed  a  bold  appearance 
until  tho  Cannas  have  become  established,  but  also 
affords  good  drainage.  An  ideal  Canna  should  be 
of — (1)  easy  culture,  and  of  a  graceful  and  robust 
habit ;  (2)  free-flowering,  and  with  flowers  (espe- 
cially for  groups)  of  a  pure,  intense  colour,  whilst 
for  pot-culture  delicate  colours  are  very  useful ;  (3), 
flower-spikes  should  be  well  above  foliage;  (4) 
flowers  must  be  of  such  texture  and  durability  as  not 
to  be  easily  injured  by  either  rain  or  heat  when 
planted  in  the  open;  (5)  the  spent-flowers  should  be 
self-shedding,  and  not  cling  to  the  stem  until  cleaned 
or  shaken  off. 

In  this  particular,  the  useful  variety  Queen 
Charlotte  fails.  On  the  above-named  lines,  the 
hybridisation  and  selection  of  Cannas  from  hundreds 
of  seedlings  is  annually  carried  on  in  the  nursery  of 
Mr.  We  Pfitzer,  Stuttgart,  whence  some  of  the  best 
Canna  novelties  have  gone  out  into  the  world.  Mr. 
G.  Ernst  is  also  a  specialist  in  Cannas  ;  indeed,  Stutt- 
gart well  deserves  the  name  Canna  City  of  Germany, 
given  it  by  German  gardeners,  for  in  the  summer 
months  there  are  thousands  of  Cannas  to  be  seen  in 
bloom  here  in  the  public  gardens  and  squares,  and 
above  all  in  the  nurseries.  Such  fine  varieties  as 
Queen  Charlotte,  ReichBkanzler  Furst  Hohenlohe, 
Franz  Buchner,  &c,  coming  from  Stuttgart,  can  well 
compete  with  any  of  the  best  in  existence.  In  my 
next  notes  I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words  about  the 
varieties  cultivated  here,  and  of  such  best  sorts  which 
from  personal  observation  I  can  strongly  recommend. 
H.  R.  W. 


HIMALAYAN   RHODODENDRONS.* 

(Concluded  from  p.  66.) 

Of  the  forty-three  species  of  Himalayan  Rhodo- 
dendrons described  by  Sir  J.  D.  Hooker,  I  shall  pass 
under  notice  only  the  more  important  ;  and  because 
of  its  general  utility  in  the  shrubbery,  and  the  great 
variety  it  gives,  I  must  assign  foremost  rank  to — 

Rhododendron  arboreum. — The  old  scarlet  arboreum 
is  to  be  found  in  many  of  our  C  Ornish  gardens  as  trees 
thirty  feet  or  more  in  height.  AtCarclew,the  residence 
of  Colonel  Tremayne,  grow  some  of  the  finest  I  have 
ever  seen,  one  of  them  being  probably  the  first  planted 
out  of  doors  in  Great  Britain.  At  Tremough  we  have 
arboreum  in  all  its  varieties  as  hugh  bushes  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  feet  high,  the  whites,  of  which  album 
and  cinnamotneum  are  the  types,  being  objects  of 
exceeding  beauty.  Of  the  scores  of  varieties  and 
shades  scattered  over  our  grounds,  the  best  are  those 
whose  soft  purplish-pink  flowers  are  delicately  frilled 
at  the  edges.  Such  gigantic  trusses  as  we  grow  must 
be  the  envy  of  many  gentlemen  whose  grounds  are 
not  so  well  adapted  for  Rhododendron  work. 

Rhododendron,  argenteum,  a  synonym  of  grande,  is 
one  of  the  early  flowering  of  the  large-leaved  section. 
Its  trusses  of  flowers  greatly  resemble  those  of 
Falconeri,  but  they  bloom  much  earlier,  and  are 
therefore  by  some  more  highly  prized.  Growing  to 
a  height  of  40  feet  in  favoured  situations,  its  massive 
leaves  covered  on  their  under  surface  with  a  beautiful 
silvery  tomentum,  argenteum  is  well  worth  growing 
for  the  sake  of  the  effect  of  its  foliage  on  the 
shrubbery  in  winter  alone. 

Rhododendron  Aucklandi  of  gardens  [R.  Griffithia- 
num  of  Wight],  U  a  gem  of  the  first  water,  named 
after  the  late  Lord  Auckland,  Governor-General  of 
India.  In  its  native  habitat  it  is  mostly  found  at  an 
elevation  of  9,000  feet.  The  individual  flowers  are 
5  inches  acr<>3s,  and  as  there  are  generally  from 
seven  to  nine  toatrus?,  the  appearance  of  a  tree  when 
in  full  bloom  is  such  as  does  not  easily  lend  itself  to 
a  description.  Some  of  the  varieties  have  pure  white 
flowers  with  a  delicate  pink  tinge,  others  are  enriched 
with  a  claret-blotch  in  the  throat.  Of  the  several 
hybrids  which  owe  their  parentage  to  Aucklandi, 
few,  if  any,  outstrip  the  original  for  general  beauty, 
and  I  should  be  sorry  if,  in  our  hurry  to  increase 
varieties,  we  lost  sight  altogether  of  the  type.  The 
finest  plant  to  be  seen  in  Cornwall  is  at  Killiow, 
the  residence  of  J.  C.  Daubuz,  Esq.,  height  10  feet, 
breadth  about  10  feet. 

Rhododendron  barbatum  is  another  magnificent 
species,  readily  distinguished  by  the  barbs  at  the 
base  of  the  leaf.  Its  flowers  are  of  a  dazzling  scarlet, 
arranged  in  a  very  compact,  globose  truss,  and  when 
seen  as  we  grow  them  at  Tremough,  adorning  plants 
20  and  more  feet  high,  the  grandeur  of  oriental 
gardens  becomes  by  comparison  tame  ;  and  fairyland 
i'self  cannot  be  more  dazzling  than  a  group  of  these 
trees  seen  in  full  flower  on  a  sunny  diy  after  a 
shower. 

Rhododendron  campylocarpum  is  a  yellow  flowering 
bush  of  from  4  to  6  feet  high.  Coming  from 
altitudes  ranging  from  11,000  to  14,000  feet.it  is 
perfectly  hardy,  and  the  wonder  of  it  is  that  it  has 
not  commanded  a  greater  favour.  Sir  J.  D.  Hooker 
considered  it  the  most  charming  of  all  the  Himalayan 
species. 

Rhododendron  campanulatum  is  a  mauve  flower, 
very  delicately  shaded  in  some  varieties,  and  of 
sufficient  distinction  to  be  included  in  any  collection. 

Rhododendron  ciliatum  is  a  most  useful  species  of 
dwarf  habit,  and  flowering  every  year  in  abundant 
profusion,  making  it  a  suitable  plant  for  the  front 
row  of  the  Rhododendron-bed. 

Rhododendron  cinnabarinum  and  Roylcii  are  two 
most  beautiful  kinds,  with  drooping  flowers  of 
peculiar  habit,  and  are  among  the  latest  to  flower. 

Rhododendron  Dalhousice  is  found  at  an  elevation  of 
about  6,000  feet,  growing  as  an  epiphyte  on  Magnolia, 
Oak,  and  Laurel  trees.  We  have  grown  it  at 
Tremough  for  twenty  years,  but  its  tender  constitu- 

"  A  paper  read  at  the  Devon  and  Exeter  Gardeners' 
Association  on  Jan.  12,  by  Richard  Gill,  Tremough,  Penryn, 
Cornwall. 
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tiou  causes  it  to  suffer  uuder  our  more  severe  winters, 
the  flowering  buds  being  occasionally  destroyed,  and 
the  young  shoots  cut  back  to  the  old  wood. 

Rhododendron  Edgcirorthi,  another  epiphyte,  re- 
sembles the  preceding  in  point  of  hardiness.  Even 
in  Cornwall  it  is  not  a  s  ife  subject  for  the  open,  but 
the  powerful  fragrance  of  its  showy  blooms  entitles 
it  to  a  place  in  the  house  during  winter.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  find  two  handsomer  subjects  than 
these. 

Rhododendron  Falconeri  is  the  giant  of  the  Hima- 
laya", growing  to  a  height  of  40  feet,  and  confined  for 
the  mo;t  part  to  an  altitude  of  10,000  feet  above  sea- 
level.     Apart  from  its  flowers,  it  is  a  most  desirable 


Rhododendron  Thomsoni  will  always  hold  a  place 
among  the  leading  crimson  species  and  varieties.  In 
addition  to  its  deep  blood-red  oorolla,  it  stands  out 
very  distinctly  from  its  compatriots  by  virtue  of  the 
lax  and  graceful  form  of  its  corymb  of  from  six  to 
eight  flowers.  Of  the  hybrids  raised  from  it,  Shilsoni 
is  far  and  away  the  best.  It  was  obtained  by  the  late 
Mr.  Shilson  by  crossing  Thomsoni  with  barbatum, 
and  well  perpetuates  the  memory  of  one  of  the  keenest 
observers  and  growers  of  Sikkim  Rhododendrons. 

R.  eamelliicdorum,  candelabrum,  eheagnoides,  ful- 
gens,  glaucum,  Ianatum,  Maddeni,  niveum,  triflorum, 
virgatum,  and  Whitei,  are  also  species  of  Sikkim 
Rhododendrons, 


Fig.  30. — cyclamen  ctxicicum. 

(About  $  not.  MCf.) 


shrubbery  plant,  its  noble  foliage  forming  an  agreeable 
foil  to  other  kinds  of  vegetation.  No  Rhododendron- 
garden  can  be  said  to  be  complete  which  does  not 
find  liberal  roo  n  for  Falconeri ;  and,  what  is  still 
more  in  its  favour,  it  is  rarely,  if  ever,  injured  by 
frost  with  us.  Many  earaens  in  Cornwall  grow  it  to 
nearly  20  feet  in  height. 

Rhododendron  cxlmiam,  although  au  undoubted 
variety  of  Falconeri,  is  sufficiently  distinct  from  it  to 
be  included  in  any  collection. 

Rhododendron  Hodgsoni  is  another  of  the  large- 
foliage  species  which  cannot  he  omitted.  In  its 
native  home,  like  Falconeri,  it  has  the  remarkable 
peculiarity  of  seekiDg  tho  company  of  Abies 
Webbiana. 


The  number  of  hybrids  raised  from  the  afore- 
mentioned species  are  legion,  but  in  a  paper  purport- 
ing to  deal  with  species  only,  no  place  can  be  found 
for  them. 

A  CoNOLroiNC  Hint. 

No  one  has  a  right  to  expect  his  Rhododendrons 
to  give  satisfaction,  or  to  pass  muster  with  the 
specialist,  who  h  not  devoted  heart  and  soul  to  their 
welfare.  Whether  the  start  is  made  with  seed, 
layers,  buds,  or  grafts,  it  is  essential  that  the  work 
be  carried  out  systematically,  and  not  in  tlut  half- 
hearted, spasmodic  manner  which  is  all  too  frequent. 
Neglect  at  any  one  of  the  more  critical  periods  of  the 
life  of  the  plants  is  bound  to  result  in  ill-kempt  and 
unlovely  specimens  ;  while  a  happy-go-lucky  sort  of 


treatment  after  the  plants  are  fully  established  cannot 
fail  to  court  starved  plants,  which  yield  little  or  no 
flower.  With  Rhododendron  culture,  as  with  every 
other  human  enterprise,  thoroughness  is  the  only 
road  to  success.  The  operator's  only  maxim  should 
be,  "  What  is  worth  doing  at  all  is  worth  doing  well." 
No  royal  path  is  open  to  him  ;  his  only  passports  are 
care,  patience,  and  an  observant  mind.  No  greater 
fallacy  can  be  imagined,  no  greater  blunder  per- 
petuated, than  to  suppose  that,  once  placed  in  posi- 
tion, Rhododendrons  are  capable  of  looking  after 
themselves.  It  must  be  distinctly  understood,  and 
cannot  be  too  often  or  too  strongly  emphasised, 
that  in  our  gardens  the  majority  of  them  are 
being  grown  under  very  unnatural  conditions, 
and  the  manifest  duty  of  the  cultivator  is  to 
study  their  requirements.  To  woo  them  into 
obedience,  to  see  them,  as  travellers  have  seen  them  in 
their  native  wilds,  arrayed  in  magnificent  splendour,  he 
must  first  acquaint  himBelf  with  the  conditions 
under  which  they  thrive  there,  and  then,  as  far  as 
is  possible,  become,  not  a  slavish,  but  a  judicious, 
imitator  of  Nature. 


CYCLAMEN    CILICICUM. 

A  species  which  grows  in  vegetable  soil  in  shady 
parts  of  the  lower  hills,  as  well  as  in  the  upper  forest 
region  of  the  Cilician  Taurus  up  to  2100  metres  above 
sea-level,  and  in  exposed  sunny  situations.  As  the 
illustration  (fig.  30),  after  a  photograph  taken  by 
M.  Siehe,  of  Mersina,  of  the  plant  as  found  growing  in 
the  original  locality,  shows,  the  plant  is  a  very  profuse 
flowerer,  and  it  is  certainly  quite  hardy.  U.  D. 


DO   OKCHIDS   DEGENEEATE? 

(Concluded  from  p.  67.) 
That  pretty  little  plant,  Coelogyne  corrugata, 
first  introduced  some  thirty  years  ago,  is,  or  was 
not  so  long  ago,  consigned  to  the  ranks  of  the 
unmanageables.  I  remember  a  few  years  ago, 
while  visiting  the  Orchid- house  at  Kew,  coming 
upon  a  large  clump  of  this  plant  in  a  pot.  I  was 
bound  to  believe  the  label,  but  save  for  that 
should  have  passed  the  plant  by  without  notice, 
it  was  so  out  of  character  and  so  totally 
different  to  the  plants  I  had  so  often  seen  and 
admired  on  the  Neilgherry  mountains.  The 
leaves  were  at  least  three  times  the  length  of 
those  of  the  wild  plants,  and  much  more 
luxuriant  in  growth.  I  enquired  of  the  young 
man  in  charge,  if  the  plant  had  ever  flowered, 
the  reply  was,  "  I  have  known  that  plant 
for  the  past  four  years,  and  during  that 
time  it  has  shown  no  signs  of  flowering." 
Its  appearance,  to  my  mind,  betrayed  the 
fact  that  it  had  long  been  kept  in  a  constant 
state  of  excited  growth,  so  different  from  the 
conditions  under  which  it  is  found  on  its  native 
hills,  where  during  the  long  dry  months  of  rest, 
it  receives  nothing  from  nature  but  the  refresh- 
ing misty  vapours  to  keep  it  from  "drying  off." 
Take  another  example  outside  the  Orchid 
world,  viz.,  Impatiens  Jerdonuo,  an  exquisite 
plant  when  seen  in  a  wild  state.  It  was 
introduced,  I  believe,  about  the  year  1852,  and 
after  all  theso  years  how  rarely  one  sees  it 
flowered  in  this  country  with  anything  like  an 
approach  to  its  capabilities. 

It  is  frequently  grown  in  pots  in  peat  and 
other  substancos,  and  kept  in  a  growing  state 
all  the  year  round,  whereas  on  its  native  uplands 
it  grows  on  the  thick  branches  of  stunted  trees, 
and  is  exposed  to  a  yearly  drought,  and  conse- 
quent rest  of  from  four  to  six  months,  during 
which  the  gouty  stems — which  have  displayed 
and  shed  their  glory  during  October — shrivel 
and  "dry  oft'"  so  completely  as  to  make  it 
difficult  for  one  to  imagine  how  Nature  can 
revivify  such  shrunk  and  sapless  things. 
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One  more  example  of  an  "unmanageable," 
and  I  have  done.  The  Neilgherry  Lily,  Lilium 
neilgherrense.  Although  the  whole  of  the 
mountain  ranges  of  southern  India  have  been 
ransacked  for  the  sake  of  the  bulbs  of  this 
charming  Lily  for  importation  into  England, 
yet  it  is  acknowledged  to  be  extremely  difficult 
to  grow  and  bloom  for  any  length  of  time ;  in 
fact,  by  many  it  has  been  relegated  to  the  list 
of  "  unmanageables."  In  its  native  habitat  I 
have  hardly  ever  seen  it  growing  in  any  other 
position,  save  from  the  clefts  and  fissures  of 
rocks,  where  leaf-mould  or  vegetable  matter 
had  accumulated,  and  where,  during  the 
growing  and  flowering  season,  water  trickled. 
As  the  dry  season  advances,  the  wet  mould  is 
converted  into  black  dust,  the  stem  of  the 
plant  decays,  and  the  bulb  is  left  in  its  dry  and 
dusty  bed  till  the  following  spring.  Do  any  of 
the  growers  of  this  bulb  imitate  these  con- 
ditions ?  I  may  add  that  this  plant  may  be 
added  to  the  list  of  those  that  stand  in  imminent 
peril  of  total  extinction. 

With  reference  to  the  Orchid  family,  it  is  a 
grand  thing  to  know  that  Nature  will  allow  us 
to  cull  one  of  her  crowning  treasures  in  these 
plants,  and  bring  them  from  the  ends  of  the 
earth  to  our  very  doors  for  the  display  of  their 
exquisite  beauty  and  rich  fragrance;  but  it  is 
assuredly  a  sorry  thought  that  instead  of 
moving  cautiously,  and  step  by  step,  in  the 
importation,  cultivation,  and  preservation  of 
this  noble  order,  wo  have  recklessly,  wilfully, 
ignorantly,  for  the  love  of  gain,  and  regardless 
of  the  ultimate  fate  o  f  tens  of  thousands  of  these 
plants,  torn  them  from  their  native  homes  and 
brought  them  to  our  markets  to  be  sold  in 
batches  and  bundled  like  ordinary  nursery- 
stock,  with  no  thought  of  their  ultimate  fate, 
and  thus  contributing  in  no  small  degree  to 
the  total  extinction  of  many  of  the  most  lovely 
species.  Had  a  more  sensible  and  intelligent 
course  been  pursued  from  the  beginning,  there 
never  would  have,  I  venture  to  think,  existed 
the  necessity  for  asking  the  question,  "Do 
Orchids  degenerate  ?  "  /.  Lowrie. 


Vegetables. 


EARLY    CARROTS. 

Those  who  are  not  provided  with  hot-bed  frames, 
and  many  amateurs  are  in  that  condition,  may  still 
have  the  sweet,  tender  young  Carrot  some  few  weeks 
earlier  than  the  roots  can  be  obtained  from  ordinary 
sowings  made  on  "warm  borders."  Let  an  excava- 
tion be  dug  out  1 J  foot  deep  in  some  warm  corner  of 
the  garden,  reserving  enough  of  the  clean  upper 
layer  of  soil  for  sowing  the  seed  in,  and  filling  the 
excavated  space  with  prepared  stable-manure,  or  the 
same  mixed  with  tree-leaves  made  firm  by  a  slight 
trampling  with  the  feet.  When  the  heat  has  risen  to 
65°,  and  it  is  not  likely  to  get  warmer,  cover  with 
the  mould  set  aside  for  the  purpose,  surrounding  the 
bed  with  deep  boards,  or  banking  it  up  with  the 
remainder  of  the  mould  ;  make  firm,  and  sow  thinly 
broadcast  the  Carrot-seed,  mixed  with  moist  sand, 
and  cover  lightly  with  mould.  Put  some  wooden 
hoops,  or  bend  some  Bean-sticks,  over  the  bed,  and 
over  these  put  garden-mats.  When  the  plants 
appear,  remove  the  mats  by  day,  when  it  is  fine 
weather,  and  always  cover  up  at  night.  The  crop 
will  be  ready  for  use  in  April  and  May.  Good 
varieties  for  this  sowing  are  Early  Scarlet  Dutch 
Horn,  the  English  Scarlet  Horn,  and  the  Early  Scarlet 
French  Short  Horn,  with  almost  globular  roots.  Care 
must  be  taken  that  the  soil  does  not  get  very  dry 
before  water  is  afforded,  but  this  is  not  so  likely  to 
occur  as  with  frame  culture.  On  the  other  hand, 
drenching  rains  and  showers  of  snow,  sleet,  and  hail, 
should  bo  guarded  against,  and  for  this  purpofe 
oiled  canvas  or  calico  may  be  put  over  the  mats.  For 
sowing  iu  the  open  to  succeed  the  hot-bed  produce, 
Early  Nantes  and  Early  Scarlet  Short  Horn  are 
excellent. 


Celeriao. 
Most  persons  like  this  vegetable  who  have  partaken 
of  it  as  a  salad-root  cooked  and  prepared  like  Beet- 
root, or  stewed  in  good  soup  or  stock  ;  plain  boiled, 
it  is  unpalatable  as  a  vegetable  dish.  Those  who 
would  like  to  try  it  should  include  it  in  their  seed 
order,  although  the  middle  of  March  is  soon  enough 
to  sow  ;the  seeds,  which  should  be  done  under  a 
hand-glass,  or  in  a  seed- pan  in  a  cold  frame,  the 
plants  being  reared  hardily,  and  planted  out  in  March 
in  rich  soil.  It  is  more  convenient,  in  order  to  get  at 
the  plants,  and  to  hoe  and  hand-weed  the  soil,  to 
plant  Celeriac  on  the  flat  in  beds  4  feet  wide,  with 
alleys  between  of  ljto  2  feet.  Each  plant  should 
stand  15  inches  from  its  neighbour,  and  the  planta- 
tion receive  abundance  of  water  in  hot  weather, 
failing  copious  rains  ;  and  to  allow  the  air  to  circulate 
freely  amongst  the  plants,  the  lowermost  leaves, 
which  are  usually  undersized,  and  of  no  use  to  the 
plant,  and  the  suckers,  if  any,  should  be  early  removed. 
The  roots  may  be  taken  up  and  stored  after  removing 
the  chief  part  of  the  foliage,  but  reserving  the  heart- 
leaves.  They  keep  till  late  in  the  spring  if  planted  in 
damp  sand  or  mould  iu  a  cellar  or  shed  that  has  some 
amount  of  sunlight ;  and  roots  can  usually  be  had  in 
good  condition  long  after  blanched  Celery  has  bolted 
or  decayed.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  excessive 
application  of  either  solid  or  liquid  manure  results  in 
coarse,  very  large,  hollow,  or  split  tubers,  and  is 
therefore  '.inadvisable.  A  root  from  4  to  5  inches  in 
diameter  is  large  enough  for  all  purposes. 


The  Week's  Work. 

•  -    -— 
THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  W.  H.  White  Orohid  Grower,  Burford,  Dorking. 
In  the  Cool-house  the  handsome  Odontoglossum 
coronarium  var.  miniatum  is  producing  its  flower- 
spikes,  and  is  a  species  which  grows  very  freely  when 
suspended  to  the  roof  on  the  lightest  side  of  the 
house,  with  its  foliage  almost  touching  the  glass,  and 
abundantly  watered  at  all  seasons.  In  the  same 
house  plants  of  Sophronitis  grandifiora  produce  a 
brilliant  effect,  especially  when  arranged  with  flower- 
ing plants  of  Odontoglossum  crispum.  This  dwarf- 
growing  species  will  need  plenty  of  root-moisture 
until  the  growths  are  completed,  taking  cave,  when 
watering  the  plant,  not  to  wet  the  flowers.  Sophro- 
nitis violacea  thrives  best  when  grown  in  the  coolest 
part  of  the  intermediate-house.  Plants  of  Cy rubidium 
Devonianum  showing  for  bloom  must  have  their 
spikes  carefully  guided  over  the  edge  of  the  pot,  as 
recommended  for  Angrsecum  pellucidum. 

Calanthes. — All  of  the  first-flowering  varieties 
having  now  passed  out  of  bloom,  their  short  resting 
season  should  commence,  at  which  time  the  plants 
may  be  put  on  a  dry  shelf  in  the  warmest  house  in 
full  sunlight,  in  order  to  mature  the  pseudo-bulbs 
perfectly.  Water  must  not  be  afforded  during  rest. 
The  Regnieri  section  of  Calanthes  now  begin  to  open 
their  flowers.  The  flowers  of  C.  Regnieri,  C.  nivalis, 
C.  Sanderiana,  C.  Williamsii,  and  C.  Stevensii,  owing 
to  their  upward  inclination,  cannot  be  observed  to 
advantage  when  stood  upon  the  ordinary  stage,  and 
it  is  better  to  arrange  them  on  the  floor  in  one  part 
of  the  house,  and  if  plants  of  Cyperus  alternifolius 
are  used  as  a  background,  and  Maidenhair  Fern  is  in- 
termixed, the  long,  arching  spikes  have  a  pretty 
effect.  Where  cut-blooms  are  in  request,  Calanthes 
are  very  useful  plants,  as  the  spikes  last  about  three 
weeks  in  water  if  kept  in  a  cool-room. 

Mexican-house.  —  The  plants  of  Odontoglossum 
citrosmum  now  starting  into  growth  should  not  be 
excited  too  much,  or  they  may  grow  too  quickly,  and 
flowering  be  abortive  ;  rather  keep  the  plants  at  the 
cooler  part  of  the  house,  affording  not  any  water  at 
the  root  till  the  flower-spikes  Bbow  themselves,  when 
abundance  of  water  at  the  root,  and  a  moist  atmo- 
sphere, should  be  afforded.  As  soon  as  a  youog 
flower-spike  is  seen  pushing  up  in  the  centre  of  a  new 
growth,  a  piece  of  wadding  should  be  wrapped  round 
it  as  a  protection  against  slugs  and  woodlice.  In  this 
house  Lselia  autumnalis,  L.  albida,  L.  Gouldiana, 
L.  Marriottiana,  L.  anceps,  and  its  varieties,  are 
usually  cultivated  ;  and  those  plants  that  have  passed 
out  of  bloom  recently  should  be  kept  on  the  dry  side, 
and  soon  bunches  of  new  roots  will  be  seen  to  push 
out  from  the  base  of  the  last-made  pseudo-bulbs. 
Before,  however,  these  make  any  progress,  sphagnum- 
moss  should  be  afforded  such  as  require  any.  Strong, 
well-rooted  specimens,  in  sufficiently  large  pots, 
should  not  be  disturbed  unless  the  compost  is  sour 


and  decayed,  in  which  case  it  must  be  carefully 
extracted,  and  the  dirt  washed  out  from  amongst 
the  roots.  After  a  plant  thus  treated  has  become 
dry,  let  the  drainage  be  re-arranged,  and  the  roots  be 
laid  in  fresh  materials,  care  being  taken  not  to  disturb 
the  roots  unnecessarily,  or  a  considerable  time  will 
elapse  before  they  regain  sufficient  strength  to  bloom 
satisfactorily.  Let  the  plants  be  well  raised  above 
the  rim  of  the  pot  or  basket,  and  squeeze  the 
materials  together  pretty  firmly.  The  latter  may  con- 
sist of  fibry-peat  and  sphagnum-moss,  and  a  few  thick 
crocks.  After  re-potting  or  top-dressing,  much  care  in 
affording  water  is  needed,  the  roots  and  rhizomes 
being  liable  to  decay,  especially  freshly  imported  pieces. 
At  the  first  it  will  suffice  to  moisten  the  compost 
slightly  with  a  fine-rose  watering-can,  wetting  the 
bulbs  or  rhizomes,  and  to  damp  the  stage  between  the 
pots  on  fine  afternoons  ;  the  night  temperature  being 
kept  at  about  55°,  and  by  day  as  high  as  the  sun- 
heat  will  raise  it,  at  the  same  time  air  should  be 
admitted  carefully.  On  the  appearance  of  new  growth, 
the  amouut  of  heat,  ventilatioD,  root-moisture,  and 
aerial  humidity  may  be  increased. 

Miltonia  vcxillaria. — Any  of  these  plants  that  were 
not  re-potted  last  autumn,  or  those  requiring  to  be 
broken  up,  may  be  attended  to  at  this  season.  Some 
growers  repot  the  whole  Btock  of  M.  vexillaria  at  this 
season,  and,  as  I  am  told,  with  very  good  results. 

Blinds  or  Shading. — Those  on  the  Odontoglossum- 
houses  should  at  once  be  put  up,  as  it  may  happen 
that  in  a  week  or  so  the  sun  will  be  too  powerful  for 
the  plants  during  the  middle  hours  of  the  day. 
During  mild  weather  the  Odontoglossums  may  be 
afforded  plenty  of  air  when  the  temperature  outside 
stands  at  50°,  top  and  bottom  ventilators  being 
opened ;  but  when  the  thermometer  shows  45°  out- 
of-doors,  air  should  be  admitted  by  opening  the 
lower  ventilators  only,  and  on  the  opposite  side  to 
that  from  which  the  wind  comes.  Odontoglossums 
being  generally  iu  full  growth,  and  many  of  them 
sending  up  flower-spikes,  the  nearer  the  night  tem- 
perature is  kept  to  50°  the  better  it  will  be  for  the 
plants. 

THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

By  H.  Walters,  Gardener,  Eastwell  Park,  Ashford. 

Colcus  Verschaffelti,  or  any  other  of  the  dark- 
foliage  variety,  known  as  bedding  Coleus,  should 
now  be  propagated,  making  first  sure  that  no  green 
or  white  aphis  infests  them.  As  Eoon  as  the  cuttings 
are  rooted  and  potted-off,  pinch  oat  the  point  of  the 
stem,  and  do  not  afford  the  plants  later  in  the  year 
more  heat  than  will  just  keep  them  growing  steadily 
and  sturdily. 

The  Rose  Garden. — -Many  of  the  plants  have  begun 
to  grow,  and  the  buds  of  newly-planted  Roses  are 
very  forward;  it  will  therefire  be  prudent  to  have  a 
quantity  of  bracken,  long  litter,  and  Fir-branches 
at  hand  for  me  in  case  of  sharp  frosts  occurring, 
paying  especial  attention  to  the  more  tender  Tea 
Roses  that  may  be  situated  at  a  distance  from  the 
protective  influence  of  buildings,  walls,  aud  tall  trees. 

Tuberous-rooted  Begonia*. — Seeds  should  be  sown 
this  month  if  the  plants  are  intended  for  bedding- 
out  iu  June  next.  The  soil  found  very  suitable  for 
this  purpose  consists  of  three  parts  leaf -soil  to  one  of 
loam,  with  a  fair  quantity  of  sharp,  clean  sand,  the 
pans  being  very  well  drained,  and  the  soil  in  a  proper 
degree  of  moisture — that  is,  neither  very  damp  nor 
dry.  The  seed,  which  is  very  small,  needs  great 
care  in  sowing  it  evenly  and  regularly  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  mould,  and  in  covering  it  lightly  with  very 
fine  soil.  .  The  seed-pans  should  be  plunged  in  a  brisk 
bottom-heat,  in  order  to  hasten  its  germination,  and 
much  attention  is  needed  in  affording  water,  so  as 
not  to  disturb  the  seeds.  The  seedlings  as  they 
appear  should  be  lifted  with  a  pointed  bit  of  wood, 
and  pricked  out  round  the  sides  of  well-drained  pans, 
filled  with  the  sime  kind  of  soil  as  that  in  the  seed- 
pans,  potting  them  singly  into  small  60's  as  they 
become  large  enough,  and  taking  care  that  the 
drainage  is  sufficient,  Begonias  beiug  much  injured 
by  a  stagnant,  over-wet  soil.  As  the  plants  get 
bigger,  plant  them  out  into  frames,  or  repot  them. 
The  soil  in  which  the  plants  are  to  grow  during  the 
summer  should  be  liberally  dressed  with  well-rotted 
leaf-soil,  and  deeply  dug  previously  to  being  planted. 

General  Work-. — The  mild  weather  has  permitted 
alterations,  ground-work,  gravelling,  turfing1,  &c,  to 
be  carried  on  without  much  interruption.  If  tree  or 
shrub  planting,  excepting  that  of  Hollies,  be  uncom- 
pleted, let  it  be  finished,  as  far  as  circumstances 
will  allow.  Get  all  the  vacant  flower-btds  and 
borders  manured  and  dug   forthwith  :  and  proceed 
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with  cutting  the  turf-edgings  to  walks  and  bods,  main- 
taining the  true  lines  of  the  same  as  intended  by  the 
designer. 

FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  G.  Norman,  Gardener,  Hatfield  House,  Herts. 

Vines :  Early-house. — The  number  of  bunches  to 
be  left  for  a  crop  should  be  decided  forthwith,  and 
the  thinning  of  the  berries  carried  out  when  these 
are  of  the  size  of  Radish-seed.  Vine-rods  which  have 
a  spread  of  foliage  on  either  side  of  about  4  feet  may- 
carry  one  bunch  of  1  lb.  weight  to  each  foot  of  rod, 
or  in  the  case  of  very  strong  Vines,  a  little  more  than 
this.  In  thinning  a  bunch  of  Grapes,  the  thinner 
should  use  a  pair  of  proper  Grape-scissors  that  are 
sharp  towards  the  points,  and  a  small  piece  of  stick 
or  Birch-twig  with  a  forked  tip  in  the  left  hand,  to 
steady  the  bunch  while  it  is  being  operated  upon  ; 
and  he  must  take  great  care  not  to  bruise  or  prick  the 
berries  left  in  the  bunch,  or  rub  them  with  the  hand, 
or  let  then  touch  his  hair.  Early  Grapes  are  not 
expected  to  be  so  large  as  late  ones,  and  this  fact 
should  be  borne  in  mind  by  the  thinner,  his  aim 
being  closeness  and  compactness  of  bunch,  so  that  a 
bunch  when  cut  and  laid  on  a  dish  will  retain  its 
shape,  and  not  fall  all  abroad.  In  order  to  have  this 
desirable  form,  the  berries  should  be  close  together 
without  being  crowded.  In  every  case  the  lower 
tip  of  the  bunch  should  be  taken  in  hand  first, 
beginning  by  cutting  out  the  smaller  and  unfertilised 
berries,  always  proceeding  in  an  upward  direction, 
and  going  over  it  a  second  time,  and  thus  reduce 
the  berries  required  as  much  as  may  be,  at  the 
same  time  leaving  them  as  evenly  distributed  over 
the  bunch  as  possible.  The  berries  on  the  four 
shoulders  of  tho  bunch  having  nothing  to  crowd, 
should  be  left  in  larger  numbers  than  elsewhere, 
taking  care  to  leave  no  seedless  ones.  It  is  good 
practice  to  go  over  the  Vines  once  or  twice  a  week, 
and  remove  and  stop  all  lateral  shoots  not  wanted 
for  fruit-carrying  another  year.  The  inside  border, 
if  found  but  slightly  moist  on  examination,  must  be 
afforded  a  thorough  application  of  tepid  manure- 
water,  or  a  top-dressing  with  artificial  or  other  manure 
before  affording  clear  warm  water.  If  the  heat  in 
the  fermenting  materials  covering  the  outside  border 
has  declined,  add  enough  fresh  well  -  prepared 
materials  in  a  heated  condition,  remaking  the  mass 
throughout.  The  Bame  range  of  temperatures  as 
those  recommended  in  last  week's  Calendar  should  be 
maintained,  and  see  that  the  ventilation  is  carefully 
carried  out,  so  that  it  will  not  render  the  foliage 
flabby  and  thin  by  too  little  air  being  admitted  on 
favourable  days,  or  it  will  be  very  liable  to  get 
scorched  later  on  in  the  year.  The  amount  of  damping- 
down  that  is  done  should  vary  in  accordance  with  the 
weather  and  the  amount  of  fire-heat  that  is  employed, 
once  a  day  being  enough  on  days  that  are  mild  and 
damp,  and  in  sunny  or  frosty  weather  four  times 
may  not  be  too  many.  Be  careful,  if  you  would 
avoid  rusted  berries,  not  to  throw  water  over  the 
hot-water  pipes  when  these  are  in  a  heated  state. 

Potted  Vines. — When  the  Vines  are  of  medium 
strength,  six  bunches  are  enough  for  a  crop,  but 
strong  ones  may  carry  eight  bunches.  If  the  Vines 
are  afforded  bottom-heat  by  means  of  dung  and 
leaves,  this  should  not  exceed  75°.  If  declining, 
add  some  small  quantity  of  fresh  materials.  The 
tame  kiud  of  general  treatment  is  required  for  pot- 
Vines  as  for  permanent  Vines,  except  in  affording 
water,  which  must  be  in  accordance  with  require- 
ments ;  and  it  may  be  necessary  to  examine  the  state 
of  the  soil  every  day,  as  it  must  never  be  allowed  to 
become  quite  dry,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  should  it 
be  kept  continually  moist.  Manure-water  may  be 
afforded  once  or  twice  a  week  when  the  plants  are  in 
active  growth,  and  roots  have  appeared  on  the  surface 
of  the  soil. 

THE    KITCHEN"    GARDEN. 

By  J.  W.  McHattie,  Gardener,  Struthfleldsaye,  Hants. 

Tomatos. — If  seeds  were  sown  as  advised,  the  seed- 
lings will  now  require  to  be  transferred  to  small  pots, 
using  mellow  loam  and  leaf- mould  in  equal  parts, 
with  a  small  quantity  of  rotten  manure  and  coarse 
sand,  and  place  them  in  a  position  close  up  to  the 
glass  in  a  temperature  of  60°  to  65°.  Shade  them 
from  the  sun  for  a  few  days,  and  afford  but  a  small 
amount  of  water  for  a  week  or  so  after  potting  ;  when 
the  days  are  fine  ventilate  them  a  little  in  order  to 
strengthen  the  growth. 

Celery.— A  small  quantity  of  seed  of  Standard 
Bearer,  or  any  white  variety,  may  now  be  sown  in 
finely-sifted  rich  soil,  the  seeds  slightly  covered  with 
soil,   and  the  pans  or  boxes  placed  in  a  structure 


having  a  temperature  of  50°.  There  ia  a  pretty 
constant  demand  in  the  kitchen  for  unblanched 
Celery  during  early  summer  for  flavouring  purposes. 

Shallots,  Oarlic,  and  Chives. — These  allied  members 
of  the  Onion  family  may  now  be  divided  and  planted. 
In  the  case  of  the  first  two,  let  the  soil  be  forked  over, 
levelled,  and  then  made  firm,  as  for  Onion  sowing, 
and  draw  drills  at  1  foot  apart,  A  inch  deep,  press  the 
cloves  slightly  into  the  soil  at  the  bottom  of  the 
drills  at  6  inches  apart,  then  with  a  hoe  or  small  rake 
draw  the  soil  up  to  and  almost  over  them.  Chives 
may  be  divided  into  small  bundles  and  planted  in 
rows  at  1  foot  apart  on  the  flat.  The  plant  forms  a 
neat  lino  1  foot  retired  from  the  box  or  other  edging. 
The  'plant  should  go  as  deeply  into  the  soil  as  it  was 
before  it  was  removed. 

Tarragon  is  early  on  the  move,  and  new  plantations 
may  be  made  by  digging  up  the  roots  and  dividing 
and  planting  the  divisions  on  a  fresh  piece  of  ground. 
It  will  stand  a  good  deal  of  shade  under  fruit-trees, 
and  should  not  be  much  manured. 

Spear  and  Peppermint  may  be  similarly  treated. 

Digging  Land.— -In  trenching  any  but  the  oldest 
kitchen  gardens,  or  unusually  deep  soils,  the  subsoil 
should  not  be  brought  to  the  surface  in  any  but  the 
smallest  quantity,  or  the  fertility  of  the  land  will  be 
impaired  for  several  years.  The  following  is  a  good 
method  of  trenching  :  having  taken  two  good  crops 
off  the  surface  soil,  trench  the  land  three  spits  deep 
if  ,it  will  bear  it,  by  which  the  top  and  the  bottom 
spits  are  reversed,  the  middle  spit  of  soil  remaining 
in  the  middle,  then  take  three  crops  off  the  surface 
soil,  digging  it  only  one  spit  deep  ;  and  having  done  this 
trench  it  two  spits.  The  top  spit  has  now  become  the 
middle  one,  and  the  middle  the  top ;  again  take 
two  crops,  and  then  trench  three  Bpits  deep,  by 
which  procedure  that  that  was  the  middle  spit 
becomes  the  bottom  one,  and  the  bottom,  whicli  was 
the  surface-soil  at  the  beginning  of  the  series,  after 
having  laid  for  four  years  untouched,  comes  to  the 
surface.  By  this  means  good  crops  of  roots  and 
vegetables  are  obtained  without  annual  dressings  of 
animal  and  vegetable  manures,  and  air  and  water 
have  ready  access  to  the  soil. 


PLANTS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  W.  Messenger,  Gardener,  WooU-erstone  Park,  Ipswich. 

Adiantum  cuneatmn. — Those  plants  from  which  the 
more  useful  fronds  have  been  cut,  and  have  been  kept 
somewhat  drier  at  the  roots,  may  now  be  repotted, 
some  of  the  larger  plants  may  be  split  up  for  stock, 
although  plants  from  spores  are  preferable,  as 
growing  with  more  freedom.  Plants  which  are  in 
good  health  and  have  not  stood  any  great  length  of 
time  in  the  same  pots,  perhaps  do  not  require  a  shift, 
and  providing  the  drainage  is  in  good  order,  they 
will  make  a  satisfactory  growth  with  the  aid  of 
mild  manure-water  afforded  when  growing.  As  a 
potting  compost  for  Adiantums,  use  fibrous  loam  of 
good  quality  two-thirds,  and  leaf-mould  one-third,  and 
sand  and  charcoal  in  quantities  sufficient  to  keep  the 
soil  porous  and  sweet,  drainage  being  an  essential 
point.  When  ahaking  out  the  plants,  a  pointed  stick 
should  be  employed  to  loosen  the  matted  roots  and 
remove  the  soil.  Before  repotting,  give  them  a  dust- 
ing with  sand,  and  take  care  that  the  soil  is  pushed 
down  the  bottom  betwixt  the  ball  and  the  side  of  the 
pot.  Place  the  repotted  plants  in  a  brisk,  moist  heat, 
and  afford  water  sparingly  till  growth  haa  freely 
begun.  As  other  plants  become  shabby-looking,  cut 
the  fronds  over,  keep  the  soil  somewhat  dry  for  a 
time,  and  then  treat  in  the  manner  I  have  described. 

Pteris  serrulata. — Young  plants  of  the  type  and  the 
crested  forms,  if  growing  in  small  pots,  may  be  shifted 
into  larger  pots  and  placed  in  a  brisk  heat,  when 
they  will  rapidly  make  decorative  apecimens  of  a  use- 
ful size.  Spores  may  be  sown  on  sterilised  peat  in 
order  to  keep  up  the  stock  of  planta,  throwing  away 
the  large  old  plants  when  no  longer  of  decorative  use. 

Nephrolepis  exaltata. — Where  large  quantities  of 
Fern  fronds  are  needed  for  cutting,  this  useful  Fern 
might  be  extensively  grown  with  advantage,  and 
young  pieces  are  readily  obtainable  from  the  sides  of 
baskets,  from  the  rockwork  in  the  fernery,  or  by  break- 
ing up  the  old  plants.  There  is  no  difficulty  where 
a  small  stock  exists  in  increasing  it.  Divided  plants 
may  be  placed  for  recovery  in  an  early  vinery,  or 
similar  house  in  which  a  moderate  degree  of  warmth 
is  maintained. 

Asparagus  plumosus,  &c.  —  These  plants  need 
timely  attention,  as  growth  recommences  early  in  the 


year.  A.  plumosus  and  A.  p.  nanus,  two  of  the  more 
useful  varieties  for  decoration  or  for  cutting,  which 
are  much  cut  over,  may  be  repotted,  using  6-inch 
pots  for  ordinary  purposes;  but  if  specimens  are 
required,  larger  pots  are  necessary.  In  order  to 
increase  the  stocks  of  these  plants,  the  roots  may  be 
divided,  or  cuttings  taken  off  the  main  stems, 
each  with  a  leaf,  may  be  inserted  singly  in  thumbs 
in  a  sandy  soil,  and  after  affording  water,  place  the 
cuttings  under  a  hand-glass  in  a  brisk  bottom-heat. 
From  those  cuttings  inserted  at  this  date,  plants  of  a 
useful  size  and  in  i  or  5-inch  pots  may  be  obtained 
by  the  beginning  of  the  autumn.  Bare  parts  of  the 
back-walls  of  vineries,  stoves,  or  any  position  which 
will  permit  the  growths  to  be  trained  on  wires  or 
strings,  may  be  covered  by  setting  out  old  plants  of 
A.  plumosus  or  A.  tenuissimus,  the  former  being 
the  more  useful  variety.  A.  decumbens  of 
gardens,  when  grown  in  a  wire  basket,  makes  an 
elegant  plant  for  hanging  in  the  conservatory  or 
fernery.  The  stocks  of  these  plants  may  be  increased 
by  division  of  the  roots,  and  good  lumpy  pieces  of 
fibrous  loam,  leaf  mould,  and  sand,  form  a  suitable 
compost  to  use  ;  a  layer  of  moss  being  used  to  cover 
the  sides  of  the  basket.  A.  racemosus  is  a  variety 
that  is  found  of  use  for  affording  foliage  for  cutting, 
or  as  a  decorative  plant. 

Myrsiphyllmn  (tsparagoides,  growing  in  pots  and 
which  is  denuded  of  most  of  its  growths,  may  be 
repotted  or  divided  forthwith  if  an  increase  of  stock 
be  required  ;  good  results  are  also  obtained  by  sowing 
seed  early  in  this  month  in  brisk  heat,  and  pricking 
off  the  seedlings  into  thumbs  when  large  enough  to 
handle,  and  finally  affording  them  a  shift  into  5  or  6 
inch  pots.  A  similar  position  and  treatment  are 
advised  for  this  plant  as  for  Asparagus  plumosus.  If 
planted  out,  it  is  advisable  to  lift  them  in  alternate 
years,  and  reduce  the  size  of  the  plant  somewhat 
before  replanting  ;  add  a  little  fresh  soil,  not  too  rich, 
or  the  growth  will  become  coarse  and  less  well  adapted 
for  decorative  purposes. 


THE    HARDY    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

By  W.  H.  Divers,  Gardener,  Belvoir  Castle,  Grantham. 
pigging. — All  fruit-tree  borders  should  be  dug 
without  delay,  in  order  that  the  rain  and  snow  may 
penetrate  the  soil  without  hindrance  before  dry 
weather  commences.  This  is  especially  necessary 
with  wall-tree  borders  which  get  trodden  very  hard. 
If  the  trees  will  be  benefited  by  manuring,  afford 
rich  farmyard  dung  in  a  decayed  state  before  begin- 
ning to  dig.  If  the  pruning  and  nailing  of  the  trees 
cannot  be  finished  before  digging  the  border,  broad 
planks  or  wooden  trellises  should  be  used  by  the  men 
engaged  in  these  operations. 

Bigarreav.  and  DnTcc  Cherries. — Those  wall-trees 
which  were  properly  pruned  in  the  summer  will  need 
but  little  more  at  this  season,  and  it  will  suffice  to 
shorten  the  points  of  those  branches  that  were  laid 
in  at  their  full  length  by  one- third,  and  in  this  manner 
encourage  the  formation  of  fruiting  spurs.  The 
foliage  of  these  varieties  of  the  Cherry  is  largo,  and 
therefore  the  branches  and  shoots  should  not  be  less 
than  i  inches  apart.  Young  shoots  that  were  cut 
back  somewhat  in  the  summer  in  order  to  form  fruit- 
spurs  must  be  still  further  reduced  to  2  inches  in 
length  ;  and  spurs  which  have  got  very  long  should 
also  be  shortened.  Let  the  dead  leaves  and  other 
rubbish  be  cleared  out  from  behind  the  branches,  as 
this  offers  hiding-places  for  aphides  and  other  pests. 
Any  parts  of  a  tree  affected  with  gumming  should 
be  cleaned  and  dried  with  a  hot  iron,  and  then 
covered  with  grafting-wax  or  Mastic  l'hoinme  Lefort. 
This  disease  is  sometimes  fatal  to  Cherry-trees,  and 
great  care  should  be  exercised  so  as  not  to  bruise  the 
bark  when  nailing.  Standard  Cherry-trees  need  but 
little  pruning,  all  that  is  necessary  being  the  removal 
of  crossing  branches  ;  and  in  the  case  of  young  trees, 
the  shortening  of  the  main  branches  to  9  inches  in 
length  until  a  good  foundation  for  the  head  is 
obtained,  and  five  to  seven  shoots  of  equal  strength  are 
sufficient  for  this  purpose.  The  weaker  shoots  should 
be  shortened  to  2  inches.  Cherry-bushes  that  have 
attained  to  full  size  will  require  that  their  young 
shoots  be  shortened  to  2  inches,  and  the  long  spurs 
attended  to.  It  is  better  to  keep  these  bushes  of  a 
convenient  size  for  netting  than  to  let  them  become 
large.  In  places  where  Cherries  fail  to  stone,  and 
they  fall  from  the  trees  at  an  early  period,  a  heavy 
dressing  of  lime-rubbish  or  of  slaked  lime  should 
now  bo  forked  into  the  borders,  but  lime  mado  of 
magnesian  limestone  must  not  be  used  ;  and  finely 
broken  chalk,  if  it  can  be  obtained,  is  better  than 
anything  else. 
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EDITORIAL    NOTICES. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the  PUBLI8HER. 

Letters  for  Publication,  as  well  as  specimens  and  plants  for 
naming,  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR,  41,  Welling- 
ton Street,  Covent  Garden,  London.    Communications 

Should    be    WRITTEN    ON    ONE    SIDE    ONLY     OF    THE    PAPER, 

sent  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible,  and  duly  signed  by 
the  writer.  If  desired,  the  signature  will  not  be  printed,  but 
kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith.  The  Editor  does  not  under- 
take to  pay  for  any  contributions,  or  to  return  unused  com- 
munications or  illustrations,  unless  by  special  arrangement 

Local  News.—  Correspondents  will  greatly  oblige  by  sending 
to  the  Editor  early  intelligence  of  local  events  likely  to  be 
of  interest  to  our  readers,  or  of  any  matters  which  it  is 
desirable  to  brinq  under  the  notice  of  horticulturists. 

Illustrations. — The  Editor  will  thankfully  receive  and  select 
photographs  or  drawings,  suitable  for  reproduction,  of 
gardens,  or  of  remarkable  plants,  flowers,  trees,  dbc;  but 
he  cannot  be  responsible  for  loss  or  injury. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


TUESDAY, 


SATURDAY, 


TUESDAY,  Feb. 


WEDNESDAY,  Fep. 


THURSDAY,       Feb.  1 


■p         p  (  Royal  Hort.  Society's  Committee8 
}      and  Annual  Meeting. 

ttpd    io/ Royal    Botanic    Society— General 
j-eb.  i„j     Meeting. 


SALES. 

f  Carnations,      Perennials,      Conti- 
8-J      nental  Plants,  Ac,  at  Protheroe 
(.     &  Morris'  Rooms. 

(Japanese  Lilies,  Tuberoses,  Con- 
tinental Plants,  Roses,  Bego- 
nias, Gladioli,  &c,  at  Protheroe 
&  Morris'  Rooms. 
Rose^,  Fruit  Trees,  Shrubs,  Bui  s, 
Border  Plants,  at  Mr.  Stevens' 
Rooms. 

oses,  Fruit  Trees,  Shrubs,  Bulbs. 
Border  Plants,  &c,  at  Stevens' 
Rooms. 


{i 


FRIDAY, 


H 


Imported  and  Est  iblisbed  Orchid*, 
at  Protheroe  &  Morris'  Rjums. 


Average  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  week,  deduced  from 
Observations  of  Forty-three  years,  at  Chiswick. — 39'2°. 
Actual  Temperatures: — 

London. — Ftbruary  2  (6  p.m.)  :  Max.,  58°j  Min.,  42'. 
Provinces.  —  February  2  (6  p.m.):    Max.,  45°,  south- 
west counties  ;  Min.,  3.r)°,  north-east  Scotland. 
Weather  colder  ;  strong  wind. 


Crafting. 


The  relation  between  the   stock 

Am'etwedf  an<*  t'le  sc^on  is  a  subject  to  which 
reference  has  frequently  been 
made  in  these  columns.  What 
is  known  as  Knight's  law,  which  Van  Mons 
expressed  still  more  clearly,  asserts  that  "  only 
its  own  nature  controls  the  development  of  the 
scion."  It  has,  however,  been  proved  that  the 
statement  is  not  universally  true,  and  that  the 
scion  and  the  stock  mutually  influence  each 
other  more  or  less.  Sometimes  one  predomi- 
nates in  influence,  and  sometimes  the  other  ; 
and  a  very  important  series  of  experiments  in 
this  connection  is  contained  in  Vhciiting's 
Ueber  Transplantation  am  PflanZerikorper,  which 
was  published  a  few  years  ago.  Much  addi- 
tional and  corroborative  information  has  since 
been  recorded  by  various  observers,  more  espe- 
cially perhaps  by  Prof.  Daniel,  of  the  University 
of  llennes,  in  Brittany,  who,  in  the  Comptes 
Jlendus  (t.  exxv.,  No.  18),  has  lately  given  on 
this  subject  an  elaborate  account  of  recent 
experiments,  which  are  all  the  more  important, 
inasmuch  as  they  tread  on  what  may  be  called 
new  ground  in  the  field  of  the  graft. 

M.  Daniel  mentions  at  the  outset  that  in 
the  ordinary  methods  of  grafting,  care  is  taken 
as  a  rule  to  suppress  all  the  shoots  of  the  stock 
at  the  time  of  the  operation.  Occasionally,  and 
in  order  to  facilitate  the  rise  of  the  sap  to  the 
level  of  the  graft,  a  bud  or  a  few  leaf-bearing 
shoots  are  retained  at  the  apex  of  the  stock. 
This  procedure  is,  however,  always  of  a  tempo- 
rary character,  and  the  removal  of  all  growths 
of  this  nature  is  effected  after  the  graft  has 
"taken,"   because,   as   is   commonly  said,   the 


existence  of  the  scion  would  be  seriously  com- 
promised by  the  more  rajiid  development  of  the 
stock  itself.  M.  Daniel  asserts  that  no  attempt 
had  ever  been  made  to  observe  the  effect  of 
leaving  a  certain  number  of  shoots  on  the  stock, 
and  keeping  their  development  within  bounds 
so  as  to  preserve  the  life  of  the  scion.  He  com- 
menced his  experiments  on  the  hypothesis  that 
different  results  should  be  obtainable  —  as 
regards  the  success  of  the  operation  itself,  and 
also  in  respect  to  the  reciprocal  reactions  of  the 
scion  and  stock — if  it  were  possible  to  maintain 
an  artificial  equilibrium  between  the  parts, 
which  would  then  simultaneously  assimilate, 
and  elaborate  sap  derived  from  one  and  the 
same  source.  M.  Daniel  calis  his  new  method 
the  "  mixed  graft,"  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
other  ordinary  systems. 

He  states  that  whilst  it  is  an  easy  matter  to 
graft  successfully  plants  with  persistent  leaves 
on  certain  other  plants  whose  leaves  are  non- 
persistent,  the  inverse  method  is  difficult,  if  not 
impossible  ;  inasmuch,  as  the  stock,  when  it  is 
deprived  of  its  persistent  leaves  by  the  ordinary 
process  of  grafting,  exists  in  the  wiuter  prac- 
tically at  the  expense  of  the  scion  which,  being 
itself  leafless  by  nature  during  the  same  period, 
is  unable  to  render  the  necessary  help.  To 
this  cause,  M.  Daniel  a'tributes  the  failure  of 
the  "  ordinary"  method  in  this  connection. 

In  the  spring  of  1891,  M.  Daniel  grafted 
the  wild  Cherry  (Cerasus  avium)  on  the  Cherry- 
laurel  (Prunus  lauro-cerasus),  leaving  on  the 
stock  certain  shoots  of  which  the  young  leaves 
were  pinched  back  as  soon  as  their  develop- 
ment assumed  proportions  prejudicial  to  the 
scion.  In  the  following  year,  too  large  a  num- 
ber of  leaves  was  intentionally  left  on  the  stock, 
with  the  result  that  the  scion  sulfered  both  in 
its  development  and  from  insect  attacks.  When, 
however,  the  stock  was  subjected  to  severe 
pruning,  the  scion  was  restored  to  its  normal 
conditions,  and  when  in  subsequent  seasons, 
the  number  of  leaves  left  on  the  stock  was 
proportionate  to  the  growth  of  the  scion,  a 
perfect  equilibrium  between  the  two  plants  was 
obtained,  and  their  growth  was  normal.  The 
scion,  moreover,  has  since  borne  fruit  on  two 
occasions,  and  some  of  its  shoots  have  attained 
a  length  exceeding  1  yard  auuually.  M. 
Daniel  therefore  considers  this  union  to  have 
been  completely  successful,  and  he  is  of  opinion, 
at  any  rate  in  the  case  of  the  two  plants  above- 
mentioned,  that  the  "mixed  method"  offers  a 
better  means  of  grafting  a  tree  with  non-per- 
sistent leaves  on  an  evergreen. 

Another  series  of  experiments  was  under- 
taken by  grafting  two  different  kinds  of  Hari- 
cot Beans.  The  grafting  of  Haricot  Beans,  as 
well  as  of  other  hollow-stemmed  plants,  had 
apparently  been  considered  impracticable  until 
M.  Daniel  at  the  "  French  Association"  meet- 
ing in  1892  announced  its  possibility  by  graft- 
ing the  plants  during  the  period  of  germination. 
In  order  the  better  to  observe  the  differences 
between  the  "  ordinary  "  and  "  mixed  "  methods 
in  this  connection,  M.  Daniel  selected  two  varie- 
ties with  maximum  characteristic  differences, 
viz.,  the  Black  Belgian  and  the  Soissons  Hari- 
cots. The  former  is  a  dwarf  and  somewhat 
early  plant,  with  a  short  inflorescence,  bearing 
from  three  to  five  violet  flowers,  yielding  two  or 
three  pods,  which  are  tender  and  agreeable  to 
the  taste,  and  bearing  dark-violet,  medium- 
sized  seeds.  The  Soissons  Buan,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  a  Bunner  Bean,  and  a  much  later 
plant ;  its  long  inflorescence  bears  about  twenty 
pale  yellow  flowers,  with  three  to  five  coarse 


pods  of  a  disagreeable  taste,  and  its  seeds  are 
white  and  large. 

Mr.  Daniel  experimented  with  plants 
growing  side  by  side  under  exactly  similar 
conditions,  in  order  to  obtain  comparative 
results  of  the  two  different  methods  of  grafting, 
and  he  also  grew  plants  of  each  variety  under 
normal  conditions,  so  as  to  serve  as  checks  on 
the  variations  obtained.  The  results  are  shown 
in  the  following  tabular  statement :  — 
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The  conclusions  drawn  by  M.  Daniel  from 
these  experiments  are  as  follows  :  — 

The  "mixed  method"  of  graftiug  t-hould  be 
adopted  to  ensure  more  easily  the  union  between 
plants  of  marked  physiological  differences,  as 
in  the  case  of  persistent  and  deciduous  leaves. 

The  direct  influence  of  the  stock  on  the  scion 
is  not  identical  in  the  "mixed"  and  in  the 
"ordinary"  methods.  Those  phenomena  which 
may  be  considered  due  to  variations  in  the  sur- 
rounding conditions,  as  are  the  size  and  rela- 
tive vigour  of  the  scion,  are  less  marked  in  the 
case  of  the  "  mixed  "  method.  On  the  contrary, 
certain  characteristics  of  the  stock,  such  as  its 
taste,  the  shape  of  its  fruit,  and  the  colour  of 
its  flowers,  are  much  more  easily  conveyed  to 
the  scion  by  the  "mixed"  method,  which 
should  be  used  when  it  is  desired  to  obtain  by 
means  of  the  graft  new  varieties  possessing 
certain  particular  characteristics :  or,  in  other 
words,  to  make  the  scion  or  its  posterity  acquire 
certain  qualities  of  a  given  stock.  Conversely, 
when  the  aim  is  to  maintain  the  purit}-  of  the 
variety  to  which  the  scion  belongs,  the  "ordi- 
nary "  methods  should  be  adopted,  leaving, 
moreover,  on  the  stock  the  smallest  possible 
proportion  of  green  parts--that  is  to  say,  to 
operate  as  near  the  root  as  is  possible. 
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CROCUS  ZONATUS.— A  lovely  autumn  flowering 
specie?,  which  grows  in  loamy  soil,  and  commonly 
found  in  the  Cedar  and  Juniper  forests ;  often  also  in 
the  Alpine  region  of  the  Cilician  Taurus.  The  flowers 
are  of  a  silky,  pale  violet  colour,  with  distinct  golden- 
yellow  marks  iu  the  base.  The  illustration  furnished 
by  Mr.  Siehe  (fig.  31)  shows  the  plants  as  growing  wild. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society.— The  next 

Fi  nit  and  Floral  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
S  .c'ety  will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  February  8,  in  the 
Drill  Hall,  James  Street,  Westminster,  1  to  4  p.m. 
At  3  o'clock  the  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the 
Society  will  be  held  in  the  Linlley  Library,  117, 
Victoria  Street,  S.W. 


M.  Ch.  de  Bossohere  will  treat  of  Orchids  both  in 
the  French  and  in  the  Flemish  languages.  Mr.  de 
Beuker  will  lecture  on  plants  grown  in  apartments, 
and  on  town  gardens.  M.  de  Bossohere  will  also 
lecture  on  the  art  of  arranging  flowers.  The  dates 
fixed  at  present  are  January  30,  February  6,  Feb.  13, 
Feb.  27,  and  March  0,  at  11  A.M.  at  the  Zoological 
Garden.  Further  particulars  may  be  had  from 
M.  Vanderlinden  or  M.  Anatole  de  Cook,  the 
Secretaries. 

JOHN  LINDEN. — On  the  12th  inst.,  the  Scmaine 
Horticolc  will  publish  a  full  account  of  the  career  of  the 
late  eminent  collector,  accompanied  by  a  portrait  taken 
from  one  painted  by  his  son,  M.  Gaston  Linden. 


1898,  at  half-past  6  o'clock  precisely.  The  Council 
are  inviting  many  distinguished  persons  as  offioial 
guests. 

FORESTS  OF  SlAM. — Langsuan,  a  district  of 
Siam  whence  tin  is  obtained,  produces  the  various 
kinds  of  fruit  common  to  most  Malayan  States,  the 
Durian,  the  Papaw,  Mangos'.een,  Mang  >,  Orange, 
Jack-fruit  (Artocarpus),  Melon,  the  Banana  and 
others.  The  climate  is  hot,  damp,  and  very  unwhole- 
some. " There  lives  in  the  dense  jungle,"  said  Mr. 
Warington  Smyth,  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Kojal 
Geographical  Society,  "a  peculiar  plant  known  to 
botanists,  which  is  called  by  the  Siamese  Kalungton 
chant;,  and  which  sets  up  great  irritation  in  the  skin 


Fit;.  31. — croous  zonatus  : 


FLOWERS  OF  A  SILKY    PALE- VIOLET  COLOUR. 
(\  ii"'.  size,) 


Horticultural    Club.  —  The   twentj  -'.bird 

anniversary  dinner  will  take  place  on  Tuesday, 
Februaiy  8,  at  the  Hotel  Windsor,  Victoria  Street, 
Westminster,  S.W.  The  chair  will  be  taken  by  Sir 
J  D.  T.  Llewelyn,  Bart.,  M.P.,  chairman  of  the 
Club,  at  6  P.M. 

National  Rose   Society.— Offers  of  special 

prizes  are  earnestly  requested,  as  the  General  Purposes 
Committee  will  meet  shortly  to  prepare  draft  copies 
of  the  schedule*  for  the  year.  Such  prizes  will  be 
more  than  usually  welcome,  owing  to  the  sum 
available  for  the  Crystal  Palace  show  being  much 
smaller  than  in  the  previous  year. 

Royal  Horticultural  and  Agricultural 

SOCIETY  OF  ANTWERP.— The  Society  has  established 
a  series  of  lectures  on  horticultural   subjects,   thus  : 


Seedsmens1  Enterprise.— It  appears  that  we 

were  not  sufficiently  well  informed  when  we  com- 
mented on  the  apparent  want  of  enterprise  of  our 
seed-firms.  Messrs.  Charies  Sharpe  &  Co.  (Lt.), 
now  send  us  catalogues  in  French  and  German,  with 
the  prices  and  quantities  given  in  terms  which  foreign 
purchasers  can  understand.  No  foreigner  could  make 
head  or  tail  of  our  own  idiotic  weights  and  measures. 

The    Surveyors'    Institution.— The    next 

ordinary  general  meetiDg  will  be  held  on  Monday, 
February  7,  1898,  when  the  adjourned  discussion 
on  the  paper  read  by  Mr.  A.  Hodson  (Associate),  at 
the  last  meeting,  entitled  "  Technical  Tribunals  and 
Surveyors  as  Arbitrators,'  will  be  resumed.  The 
chair  will  be  taken  at  S  o'clock.  The  Annual  Dinner 
of' the  Institution  will  take  place  at  the  Holborn 
Restaurant  (King's  Hall)  on  Wednesday,  February  9, 


of  any  person  coming  into  contact  with  it.  It  has  a 
Urge  broad  leat,  and  the  Siamese  declare,  after  beiog 
badly  stung  by  it,  the  only  remedy  is  the  heat  of  a 
fire  ;  to  bathe  in  a  stream,  which  is  the  natural 
mpulse,  is  considered  absolutely  fatal."  Probably 
this  is  some  Urticaceous  tree,  but  the  description  "a 
largo  broad  leaf "  lacks  amplitude. 

London   Parks   and    Open    Spaces.— Sir 

John  Hotton,  a  former  Chairman  of  the  London 
County  Council,  iu  the  course  of  au  address  on  '  Some 
of  Lmdou's  Munie  pal  Fac'saud  Figures,"  gave  some 
interesting  details  as  to  the  growth  of  open  spaces  in 
London  during  the  past  ten  years.  The  London 
County  Council,  which  was  constituted  under  the 
Local  Government  Act  of  1SSS,  came  into  power  in 
188J),  and  at  that  time  London  possessed  only  forty 
parks  and  open  spaces,  with  an  acreage  of  2,856.     At 
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the  present  time  London  haa  seventy-nine  pirks  and 
open  spaces,  so  the  number  has  practically  doubled 
during  the  last  nine  years.  The  acreage  is  now  3,685, 
an  increase  of  over  1,000  acres ;  neither  of  these  items 
of  acreage  include  what  are  known  as  Royal  Parks,  as 
Sir  John  was  dealing  only  with  those  under  the  control 
of  the  London  County  Council ;  the  actual  result  is 
the  addition  of  1,029  acres  during  the  past  nine  years. 
By  comparing  this  added  acreage  with  that  of  the 
Royal  Parks,  some  idea  is  gained  as  to  what  this 
added  acreage  really  means.  Hyde  Park  is  400  acres 
in  extent;  Regent's  Park  and  Primrose  Hill  combined 
amount  to  450  acres  ;  the  Green  Park,  adjoining 
Piccadilly,  71  acres  ;  and  St.  James'  Park,  83  acres. 
These  figures  totalled  up  amount  to  1,001  acres  ;  so 
the  added  acreage  of  parks  and  open  spaces  provided 
by  the  London  County  Council  since  its  formation 
more  than  equals  the  whole  extent  of  the 
four  royal  parks,  the  extent  of  the  latter  being 
20  acres  short  of  the  total  increase  since  1889. 
The  cost  of  maintenance  is  £105,000  per  annum, 
which  roughly  speaking  comes  out  at  about  £28  per 
acre,  certainly  not  too  large  a  sum  when  one  con- 
siders how  well  they  are  kept,  and  what  an  enor- 
mous boon  they  are  to  the  community.  Sir  John 
Hctton  can  boast,  with  justifiable  pride,  that  during 
the  three  years  he  was  chairman  of  the  Board  the 
large  majority  of  these  new  additions  became  added 
possessions.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
immense  zone  which  is  knowu  as  greater  London, 
lying  beyond  the  circumference  of  the  area  governed 
by  the  Loudon  County  Council,  has,  during  the  past 
fifteen  years  or  more  occupied  itself  in  also  adding  to 
its  open  spaces.  London  grows  in  every  direction, 
and  local  governing  bodies  are  fully  alive  to  the 
necessity  of  making  this  provision  to  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  the  several  localities  particularly  interested. 

■ The  E.irl  of  Meath  as  President  of  the  Me- 
tropolitan Public  Gardens  Association,  has  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  Times  on  the  subject  of  the  maintenance 
of  the  smaller  pleasure-grounds  of  London,  and  dis- 
cusses the  question,  whether  they  shall  be  maintained 
wholly  or  in  part  by  the  London  County  Council, 
or  by  the  local  authorities.  "  The  open  spaces  in 
London  of  less  than  10  acres  in  extent,  which  are  at 
present  kept  up  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  public, 
number  208,  aggregating  366^  acres.  Of  these  the 
London  County  Council  at  present  maiutain  42. 
Many  of  the  London  district  boards,  vestries,  and 
burial  boards  are  keenly  interested  in  the  maintenance 
of  open  spaces,  and  are  very  successful  in  their 
management.  For  instance,  Hackney  keeps  open 
19  such  grounds,  Islington  10,  and  St.  Pancras  8, 
whilst  34  other  similar  bodies,  including  the  City  of 
London,  are  responsible  between  them  for  the  main- 
tenance of  77  grounds."  The  Earl  concludes  his 
remarks  thus— "It  is  to  be  hoped,  therefore,  that 
the  London  County  Council,  whilst  contributing 
towards  the  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  all  small 
public  open  spaces  within  the  metropolis,  will,  as  far 
as  possible,  leave  their  management  in  local  hands." 

A  Botanical  Garden   for  Aberdeen.— A 

serious  deficiency  in  the  equipment  of  the  University 
(a  deficiency  in  which  it  stands  alone)  is  the  want  of 
a  garden  to  provide  means  and  opportunity  for  the 
study  of  living  plants,  and  to  render  possible  the 
efficient  teaching  of  vegetable  physiology,  which  is 
required  by  ordinance  as  an  essentia]  part  of  botany 
in  the  final  examination  for  the  degree  of  B.Sc.  The 
recent  institution  of  degrees  in  agriculture  renders 
the  necessity  for  such  means  of  instruction  more 
pressing.  A  small  botanic  garden  might  be  suitably 
provided  near  King's  College  at  little  cost.  More 
than  a  century  ago  it  was  proposed  to  set  aside  a 
"  spot  of  ground  "  behind  what  is  now  the  Biblical 
Criticism  Manse  for  a  botanic  garden,  as  being 
"  uncommonly  well  adapted  by  the  variety  of  soil  it 
contaius,  its  command  of  water,  its  sheltered  situa- 
tion, and  its  nearness  to  the  College  ;"  but  financial 
difficulties  prevented  the  project  from  being  carried 
out.  The  same  spot  of  ground  would  still  be  suitable  ; 
and,  on  a  representation  recently  made  with  regard  to 
it  by  .the  Professor  of  Botany  (who  was,  however, 


then  unaware  of  the  earlier  proposal),  the  University 
Court,  while  regretting  that  the  state  of  the  University 
funds  did  not  meantime  permit  of  the  proposal  being 
carried  out,  recognised  the  necessity  of  some  such 
provision  being  made  as  soon  as  possible.  The  first 
cost  of  laying  out  the  ground  may  be  estimated  at 
£200  ;  and  the  annual  expense  of  maintaining  it  with 
rigid  economy,  as  an  open-air  garden  without  green- 
houses, at  .£100,  which  capitalised  at  thirty-three 
years  would  amount  to  £3300— in  all,  say,  £3500. 

Kensington  Palace.  —  The   most   beautiful 

portion  of  the  whole  'group  of  buildings,  says  the 
Times,  is  the  Orangery,  a  long  garden-house  which 
was  built  by  Sir  Chhistopher  Wren  towards  the 
end  of  his  life,  and  which  bears  Queen  Anne's  mono- 
gram. It  is  in  red  brick,  and  so  far  as  the  south 
front  and  the  ends  are  concerned,  is  in  admirable 
preservation;  but  the  exquisite  interior  has  been  the 
victim  not  of  neglect,  but  of  chronic  outrage.  For,  as 
the  little  garden  between  this  and  the  Palace  has  been 
found  a  convenient  place  on  which  to  put  up  the 
glasshouses,  frames,  and  potting-sheds  necessary  for 
the  park-gardeners,  what  more  natural,  to  the  official 
eye,  than  that  the  Orangery  close  by  should  be  pressed 
into  the  same  service  ?  Accordingly,  at  some  time  or 
other,  which  cannot  have  been  very  many  years  ago, 
more  than  half  the  beautiful  high  Oak-panelling  of  this 
building  was  torn  down  and  has  disappeared  ;  the  gar- 
deners' stands  have  been  let  into  the  walls,  and  there  the 
daily  work  has  proceeded  with  no  thought  that  it  was 
a  daily  desecration.  Fortunately,  it  is  not  beyond 
the  skill  of  a  modern  wood-carver  to  work  from 
Wren's  models  as  well  as  Wren's  own  men  could  do. 
When  that  is  done,  and  when  the  floor  has  been  relaid 
— whether  ia  concrete  or  Oak  appears  to  be  not  yet 
decided — this  will  be  one  of  the  loveliest  buildings  of 
the  late  Renaissance  period  to  be  found  in  England. 
It  is  proposed,  we  believe,  to  put  it  to  no  active  use, 
but  to  make  it  just  a  resting-place  and  a  refuge  from 
the  weather  for  any  visitors  to  the  gardens.  But, 
that  the  impression  may  be  complete,  it  will  be 
positively  necessary  to  remove  the  greenhouses  to 
another  quarter,  perhaps  to  the  neighbouring 
meadow,  where  they  would  be  fairly  out  of  sight,  and 
the  ground  on  which  they  stand  must  then  revert  to 
its  original  intention  and  be  laid  out  in  walks  and 
flower-beds. 

The  Royal  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund.— 

The  monthly  meeting  of  the  committee  took  place 
on  the  28th  ult.,  at  the  Hotel  Windsor,  Mr.  William 
Marshall  presiding.  The  following  special  dona- 
tions were  announced  : — Scottish  Horticultural  Asso- 
ciation, £50  ;  Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural 
Society,  £26  5s  ;  Chesterfield  Gardeners'  Associa- 
tion, £5  18s.  id  ;  Mrs.  Wills,  16,  Onslow  Crescent, 
£5  5s.  ;  Messrs.  W.  Thomson  &  Sons,  Clovenfords, 
box,  £4  5s.  id.  ;  Mr.  J.  H.  Vallance,  Bristol,  £4  ; 
the  Leeds  Paxton  Society,  £2  15s  ;  Mr.  H.  Herbst, 
Kew  Road,  Richmond,  £2  2s.  ;  Mr.  J.  Smith,  per 
Mr.  J.  Wright,  £2  ;  Mr.  George  Fry,  Lewisham,  box, 
£1  3s.  5d. ;  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  box,£l  2s.  M.  ; 
the  Bournemouth  Gardeners'  Association,  box,  £1  Is.  ; 
Mr.  G.  Nicholson,  Kew,  box,  £1  ;  Miss  Forrest, 
Anderton's  Hotel,  Fleet  Street,  box,  £1  ;  Mr.  T. 
Turner,  R.H.S.  Gardens,  Chiswick,  box,  15s.  8d.  ; 
Mr.  J.  Selway,  Betteshanger,  17s.  id.  ;  Messrs.  H. 
Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  box,  lis.;  Mr.  J.  Miller, 
The  Gardens,  Ruxley  Lodge,  Esher,  10s.  ;  the 
young  men  at  Huxley  Lodge  Gardens,  10s.  ;  Mr. 
A.  D.  Christie,  Ragley  Hall  Gardens,  Alcester,  7s.  6  I  ; 
young  men  at  Fairlawn,  Tonbridge,  7s.  6d.  ;  and 
the  Chislehurst  Gardeners'  Society,  6s.  Great  satis- 
faction was  expressed  at  the  very  handsome 
donations  from  the  two  Scottish  horticultural 
associations.  A  draft  report  and  also  a  financial 
statement,  were  adopted  for  presentation  at  the 
ooming  annual  meeting.  Some  letters  of  deep 
thankfulness  were  read  from  the  mothers  and 
guardians  of  children,  who,  by  reachiug  the  allotted 
age,  have  ceased  to  be  chargeable  to  the  Fund.  One 
passage  in  the  report  touches  on  the  timely  help 
afforded  to  cliildren  who  have  boon  on  the  Fund,  in 
the  way  of  assistance  in  getting  a  start  in  life.     The 


annual  dinner  is  fixed  for  Wednesday,  April  20,  and 
will  take  place  at  the  Hotel  Metropole,  Charles 
Keyser,  Esq.,  Warren  House,  Stanmore,  presiding. 
This  being  the  last  meeting  of  the  committee  pre- 
vious to  the  annual  general  meeting,  a  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  was  passed  to  the  Chairman  for  bis  services 
during  the  year. 

The  Australian  Kitchen  Garden.— By 
Frank  Finedon  (George  Robertson  &  Co.,  Melbourne, 
Sydney,  Adelaide,  Brisbane,  London).  A  book 
destined  to  give  "  reliable  information  in  handy  form" 
cannot  fail  to  prove  of  great  value,  and  this  is  cer- 
tainly the  case  with  tne  volume  before  us.  Some 
idea  of  the  subject-matter  may  be  gleaned  from  the 
table  of  contents,  where  under  the  heading  of  manage- 
ment we  are  referred  to  information  concerning  tools, 
frames,  hot-beds,  and  horticultural  operations  such 
as  seed  sowing,  watering,  &c.  Varieties  and  Treat- 
ment is  the  heading  to  the  instructions  for  growing 
vegetables  (from  Artichokes  to  Vegetable-Marrows)  ; 
miscellaneous  crops  include  Arrowroot,  CaBtor-oil 
Plant,  Chinese  Yam,  Liquorice  and  Tobacco  ;  while 
land  measure,  a  monthly  calendar  of  operations,  and 
a  sheet  calendar  are  last  in  place  but  not  in  value. 
Various  illustrations  brighten  the  pages,  and  the 
detailed  information  given  respecting  every  variety  of 
vegetable  mentioned  (alphabetically),  is  furnished  by 
a  highly  competent  authority.  Salad  plants,  we  note, 
receive  special  treatment  in  Mr.  Finedon's  book. 

The  North  Peckham  Amateur  Chrysan- 
themum SOCIETY  held  its  annual  dinner  on  the 
27th  ult,  the  proceedings  being  markedly  enthusiastic, 
and  the  prospect  of  special  and  other  prizes  for 
competition  during  the  present  year,  are  very 
encouraging. 

Publications  Received.— The  Rural  Monthly, 
18,  Cheapside,  E.C.,  Jan.,  1898.  The  first  number 
of  a  new  journal  with  the  subtitle  :  Small  Farms 
Agency  and  Producer  and  Consumers'  Advertiser. — ■ 
Proceedings  of  Ike  Ayri- Horticultural  Society  of 
Madras,  July  to  September,  1897,  includes  papers 
on  Opuntia  as  Cattle  Fodder,  Rubber-plant  Seed, 
Mangosteen,  Carrot  Seed,  ka.—Thc  West  Australian 
Settlers'  Guide  and  Farmer's  Handbook  ;  Parts  I. 
to  IV.  —  National  Footpath  Preservation  Society  ; 
Thirteenth  Annual  Report.  The  report  endeavours 
to  do  justice  alike  to  the  landowner  and  the  way- 
farer. Undoubtedly  much  damage  is  done  by 
thoughtless  people,  but  not  by  naturalists. — Delectus 
seminum  ex  horto  Caulabrigicnsis  Academic?  ad 
mutuam  commutationem  propositorum  ( Exchange  Seed- 
list  Cambridge  Botanic  Gardens),  R.  I.  Lynch,  Curator. 


HOLKHAM. 


A  perfect  model  of  an  Italian  garden  forms  part 
of  the  beautiful  environment  of  the  house,  whose 
principal  approach  is  from  the  south,  the  main 
entrance  being  through  a  noble  portico  of  Corinthian 
columns.  Here,  in  an  oval  sheet  of  water,  is  a  fine 
ornamental  fountain,  with  a  group  in  the  centre 
representing  St.  George  and  the  Dragon.  Three 
columns  of  water  issue  from  the  dragon's  mouth,  and 
form  an  excellent  fac-simile  of  the  Prince  of  Wales' 
feathers.  The  water  on  the  estate  is  drawn  from  an 
artesian  well  750  feet  deep,  and  the  site  of  the  well  is 
only  30  feet  above  sea-level.  In  the  pleasure-grounds 
are  three  large  Pines,  which  are  probably  the  oldest  in 
England.  It  was  understood  that  the  seed  was  brought 
to  Holkham  from  Corsica,  and  it  was  always  believed 
that  the  trees  were  Pinus  Laricio,  which  has  twisted 
leaves,  occasionally  6  inches  long.  Both  on  the 
ground  of  the  tradition  associated  with  the  seed,  and 
the  appearance  of  the  trees  themselves,  Mr.  Munro, 
who  is  no  mean  authority,  accepted  the  belief  that 
they  were  Laricio,  but  the  consensus  of  opinion  on 
this  occasion  was  that  they  are  austriaca ;  and  in 
several  other  parts  the  Corsican  Pine  was  pronounced 
to  be  a  variation  of  the  Austrian,  and  not  Laricio  at 
all.  One  of  these  trees  has  a  girth  of  30.}  inches  (quarter 
girth),  and  is  about  90  feet  high.  Another  is  a  foot 
less  in  girth,  but  towers  to  a  height  of  over  90  feet. 
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Most  of  the  Pines  hereabout  were  grown  from  the 
seed  of  the  older  trees.  Here  we  saw  an  Abies  Pinsapo 
and  Cedrus  atlantica  in  cone,  and  a  Portugal  Laurel 
in  seed.  A  Cedrus  Libvni  close  by  is  30  inches 
quarter  girth  (under  bark),  and  a  Wellingtonia  is 
33J  inches,  and  65  feet  high.  A  Tulip-tree,  an  Acer 
Negundo  variegatum.and  au  Abies  ceph»lonica  (the 
latter  45  feet  high,  and  in  perfect  health)  were  also 
noted.  Growing  outside  in  the  garduns  were  well- 
fruited  Fig-trees,  and  Tornatos  were  fruiting  freely  in 
the  open.  There  are  6  acres  of  enclosed  garden  land, 
and  a  corresponding  acreage  of  orchard,  with  ranges 
of  conservatories,  vineries,  and  other  glass-houses  for 
exotic  plants  and  fruits.     Of  the  3200  acres  enclosed 


GEORGE  FRY. 

We  have  much  pleasure  in  publishing,  from  his  own 
pen,  a  few  salient  particulars  iu  the  life  of  a  cele- 
brated gardener  and  nurseryman,  and  most  estimable 
man.  Many  of  our  readers  will  be  acquainted  with 
his  name  only  as  being  tho  raiser  of  numerous 
varieties  of  Fuchsias  in  the  early  forties  and  later, 
although  to  the  younger  generation  of  gardeners  Mr. 
Fry  is  practically  unknown  out  of  his  own  neigh- 
bourhood— but  we  will  let  Mr.  Fry  tell  his  story  in 
his  own  way  : — 

"  I  commenced  my  career  in  the  early  thirties, 
and  when  the  first  gardener's  newspaper  came  out, 


GEORGE     F  It  Y. 


by  park  walls,  over  1000  acres  are  woodi  and  planta- 
tions ;  while  there  is  a  pretty  lake,  about  1000  yards 
long,  with  three  islets,  haunted  by  waterfowl  of 
English  and  foreign  breeli.  From  the  pleisure- 
grouuds  we  drove  on  to  the  Obelisk  Wood— a  wood 
which  takes  its  namo  from  a  stone  column  80  feet 
high,  on  the  main  drive  leading  to  the  «outh  lodge. 
The  Obelisk  was  erected  iu  1729,  a  few  years  before 
the  building  of  Holkham  House  was  commenced.  It 
was  close  to  the  Obelisk  that  Mr.  Munro  pointed  out  to 
us  the  largest  of  the  evergreen  Oaks.  Iu  the  wood 
of  that  name  are  several  large  Beeches.  Oue  of  these 
measures  31  inches  quarter  girth,  and  has  a  fine  clean 
bole;  it  was  computed  to  contain  233  cubic  feet  of 
timber.  Another  Beech  has  a  quarter  girth  of 
32  inches,  and  is  said  to  contain  350  cubic  feet 
of  timber.  Transactions  of  the  English  A rboricultiiral 
Society. 


which  was  published  on  January  7,  1837,  I  became  a 
subscriber  in  the  autumn  of  that  year ;  and  well 
I  remember  the  winter  of  1837 — 1838,  and  known 
or  designated  by  some  as  '  Murphy's '  winter, 
he  having  predicted  the  coldest  night.  The  Royal 
Exchange  was  destroyed  by  fire  on  the  night  of 
January  10,  1838 ;  the  destruction  of  shrubs  and 
vegetation  generally  was  very  extensive.  Neverthe- 
less, I  was  enabled  to  cut  very  handsome  Cucumbers 
in  the  month  of  April  followiug  this  rigorous  winter  ; 
not  the  kind  of  Cucumber  we  grow  now,  but  the  old 
favourite  ribbed  Black  Spine,  that  carried  a  beautiful 
bloom,  like  a  well  finished  bunch  of  Grapes.  At  this 
time  our  early  forcing  was  done  mostly  by  fermenting 
material — good  horse-dung  and  leaves.  We  had  our 
handsome,  clean  Potatos  early  in  the  mouths  of 
spring  ;  also  Radishes,  Carrots,  and  all  such  things  as 
required.     All  my  early  days  were  much  occupied  in 


this  general  routine  of  garden  practice  ;  and  when 
there  has  been  deep  snow  and  keen  frost,  I  felt 
proud  in  being  a  young  gardener.  At  this  time  I 
took  in  Macintosh's  Practical  Gardener,  and  thought 
nothing  of  running  about  two  miles  in  my  dinner- 
hour  to  obtain  the  monthly  number  or  part  ;  this 
was  when  I  was  about  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  what 
little  money  I  got  all  went  for  gardening  books. 

In  1846,  by  the  advice  of  Dr.  Lindley,  Editor  of 
the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  I  registered  my  contrivance 
the 'West  Kent  Garden-pot,'  having  shown  that  gentle- 
man a  model  at  21,  Regent  Street,  London,  where  the 
meetings  of  the  Horticultural  Society  used  to 
take  place.  I  sold  my  rights  in  the  patent  to  Mr. 
Pascall,  of  The  Potteries,  Chislehurst,  and  handed 
him  two  ten-pound  orders,  one  from  Mr.  William 
Barnes,  who  has  been  described  as  the  father  of  plant  • 
growers,  and  whose  fame  was  well  known  as  such  at 
the  grand  shows  at  Chiswick  ;  the  other  order  was 
from  my  old  and  highly-esteemed  friend,  the  late 
Mr.  W.  P.  Ayres,  gardener  at  Brooklands,  Blackheath, 
who  was  at  that  time  an  able  contributor  to  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle.  From  this  time  I  was  frequently 
attending  the  meetings  at  21,  Regent  Street,  about 
1850,  with  what  was  described  as  a  self-acting  furni- 
gator,  the  original  sulphurator,  and  the  fumigator 
and  sulphurator  combined.  About  1855,  engravings 
with  description  may  be  seen  in  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  of  my  patent  Seakale  propagating  -  pot 
and  Fern-pans.  My  mode  of  growing  bedding  plants 
in  turf,  both  in  pits,  frames,  and  also  in  boxes. 
These  articles  appeared  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle, 
April  24  and  May  15,  1852,  with  a  facsimile  of  the 
instrument  used  for  perforating  the  turf. 

One  of  the  very  interesting  periods  of  early  life 
was  in  1S42,  1843,  1S44,  when  I  was  engaged  as 
under-gardener  at  John  Angerstein's,  the  Woodlands, 
Blackheath,  at  one  time  one  of  the  finest  places  in 
Kent,  and  noticed  by  the  truly  gifted  and  noble- 
minded  man,  John  Claudius  Loudon  (who  inserted 
the  very  first  article  written  by  me),  during  the 
short  time  that  he  was  editor  of  the  Gardeners' 
Gazette.  In  giving  brief  descriptions  of  noblemen's 
and  gentlemen's  places  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom  in  his  stupendous  work,  viz.,  the  Encyclo- 
paedia of  Gardening,  published  iu  1827,  thus,  'Wood- 
lands, near  Blackheath,  J.  J.  Angerstein,  Esq.,  an 
elegant  mansion  of  Portland  stone,  in  a  commanding 
situation,  the  grounds  agreeably  varied,  and  the 
gardens  remarkable  for  the  quantity  of  glass  they 
contain.  There  is  a  very  large  conservatory,  and 
numerous  vineries,  the  invention  and  execution  of 
Mr.  D.  Stewart,  when  this  gentleman's  gardener. 
Also  an  excellent  collection  of  exotics.'  Duriu?  the 
latter  part  of  the  time  I  was  at  the  Woodlands, 
which  was  then  in  the  possession  of  John  Angerstein, 
the  son  of  the  former  John  Julius  Angerstein,  I  had 
been  removed  from  the  kitchen  garden,  fruit,  and 
forcing  department,  and  put  in  charge  of  the  large 
conservatory,  plant-house,  and  pleasure-grounds.  In 
the  conservatory  was  growing  one  of  the  first  Arau- 
caria  excelsa  that  was  introduced  into  this  country, 
which,  after  reaching  30  feet,  had  the  top  cut  off, 
having  reached  the  glass  roof.  On  the  columns  in 
the  centre  of  the  conservatory,  hidden  by  the  large 
shrubby  plants,  I  was  much  interested  in  reading  the 
names  of  many  young  men  who  had  been  employed 
here,  and  removed  into  other  situations.  Sweet, 
subsequently  the  eminent  botanical  writer  and 
author,  I  was  told,  was  at  one  time  an  under-gar- 
dener in  this  old  place,  which  is  no  more  to  be  seen, 
as  its  beauty  was  destroyed — in  fact,  completely  anni- 
hilated. The  Peach-houses  and  vineries  in  which  I 
had  to  work  have  long  since  been  cleared  away. 
I  may  mention,  that  it  was  at  this  time  that  I  was 
induced  to  take  the  Fuchsia  iu  hand,  and  succeeded 
in  producing  many  good  specimens  in  large-sized 
pots,  which  used  to  decorate  the  terraces  outside, 
and  also  grown  in  the  iuside  of  the  conservatory. 
These  were  only  species  when  I  entered  the  arena  of 
gardening,  and  at  this  time  varieties  (good  ones)  were 
not  so  very  numerous ;  that  old  trito  adage,  how  true 
it  proves,  that  '  every  dog  has  its  day ; '  old  loves  have 
to  give  place  to  new  ones.  Such  is  our  transitory 
state  and  natural  condition,  plants  which  have  been 
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idolised  and  almost  worshipped  Lave  to  fall  back  into 
the  ranks  of  generally  cultivated  plants  as  an  ordi- 
nary subject.  This,  doubtles<,  is  a  judicious  order  of 
Nature's  behest  for  the  welfare  of  mankind  in  a 
commercial  point  of  view,  also  physically  and 
mentally.  George  Fry." 


"THE    SUMMERS     OF     1896—97: 
THEIR    EFFECTS    ON    THE    FRUIT- 
TREES  AND  FRUIT-CROPS." 
In    reviewing    the    many  -  sided    effects    of    the 
summers  of  1896-97,  the  facts  range  themselves  as 
favourable    and   unfavourable.     The    tropical    heat, 
combined    with    drying    winds,     and     that    general 
absence   of   rain   during   the   spring   months  of  the 
period   uuder   notice,   dried  the  soil  to  an   unusual 
extent  ;    and  although  in   1896  abundant  autumnal 
rains   fell,   in   1897    the   months   of  September   and 
October  were  the  driest  known  for  years. 

The  effect  of  the  heavy  rains  of  the  autumn  of 
1896  was  felt  in  the  activity  of  the  sap  and  the 
adhesion  of  foliage  on  fruit-trees  rather  later  than 
usual,  and  consequently  the  trees  did  not  get  that 
rest  which  is  as  necessary  for  the  vegetable  world  as 
for  the  animal  creation  ;  and  we  agree  with  Mr.  R. 
D.  Blackmore  that  the  general  failure  of  fruit-crops 
in  the  spring  of  1897  was  largely  due  t  >  that  cause. 

The  want  of  power  in  the  trees  themselves  to  lay 
up  that  necessary  nutriment,  and  ability  to  perfect 
embryo  fruit-buds,  was  arrested  at  a  critical  period, 
and  as  reported  in  the  gardening  papers,  niiny  cases 
of  imperfect  blossoms  were  noted  in  fruits,  and 
doubtless  many  ruore  facts  would  have  been  disco- 
vered had  they  been  suspected  and  looked  for. 

To  outward  appearance  the  blossoms  were  perfect, 
the  corollas  being  bold,  as  usual  ;  but  in  many  indi- 
viduals either  stamens  or  pistils  were  wanting,  and 
no  doubt  also  the  upper  or  fruit  nourishing  roots 
suffered  from  the  want  of  surface-moisture,  and  thus 
were  preventei  from  doing  their  work — while  lower 
anchor-roots  struck  deeperand  deeper  to  gain  moisture 
an!  sustenance  for  the  development  of  the  tree,  making 
the  subject  le3a  fertile,  and  adding  gross  wood  to  all 
garden  trees,  and  thus  trees  were  found  to  require 
root-pruning  more  than  usual  to  restore  that  relative 
bilauce  of  fruit  and  wood-producing  power  which  a 
well-nnnaged  fruit-tree  should  exhibit. 

In  orchards  (especially  among  young  trees)  the  want 
of  fruit  was  a  distiuct  benefit,  as  they  are  then 
enabled  to  form  vigorous  trees  before  starting  to 
crop,  and  a  foundation  is  thus  laid  for  full  develop- 
ment and  after-success ;  as  if  a  young  orchard-tree 
commences  to  crop  in  its  earlier  stages,  its  after- 
growth is  checked  for  yeirs,  and  in  the  future  such 
checked  trees  pro  luce  pecks  where  bushels  of  fruit 
should  be  garnered. 

In  the  dry  autumn  of  1897  matters  were  different, 
and  the  glorious  and  gorgeous  colours  of  the  foliage 
on  Cherries,  Peaches,  aud  Nectarines,  and  the  fine 
russet-browu  of  the  Apple  foliagn,  and  the  golden 
Plum-leave3,  leads  us  to  infer  that  Nature's  work 
has  been  we"  aud  truly  done,  and  with  a  fair  spring 
a  good  all-rc  uo.  I  crop  may  be  anticipated  in  1898. 

Although  tcom  a  nurseryman's  point  of  view  the 
shorter  and  stouter  growth  fruit-trees  made  in  1896-97 
meant  some  loss  and  extra  expense  in  staking  for 
standard  trees,  &c. ,  still  the  growers  cannot  fail  to  be 
great  gdners  in  having  the  wood  of  fruit-trees  well 
ripened,  hardened,  aud  consolidated  for  future  benefit 
as  heavy  frosts  tell  much  less  severely  on  such  per- 
fected tre°s.  If  this  is  felt  in  the  south,  how  much 
more  must  it  benefit  planters  who  live  in  the  mid- 
land and  northern  counties  !  The  pretty  fruit  shown, 
by  Mr.  D  ly,  from  G  illo  *ay,  and  the  grand  Pears 
from  Mr.  Divers,  Belvo;r  Castle  Gardens,  sent  to  the 
Rojal  Horticultural  Society,  bear  out  this  fully. 

The  fruit  crop  of  the  Jubilee  year,  1897,  will  be 
noted  in  our  minds  for  its  remarkably  high  colour 
asnd  development  more  than  for  great  size.  Many 
examples  submitted  to  us  have  been  beautiful 
beyond  all  former  years  ;  for  example,  crimson 
Blenheim  Orange  Apples,  Warner's  King,  and 
other  green  Apples  with  scarlet  flushes  on  the 
sunny   side ;    and    Cornice    and    other    Pears    with 


lovely  red  cheeks ;  while  many  Russets  have 
lost  their  character  and  come  out  with  golden  skins, 
only  broken  here  and  there  with  russet.  Many  of 
the  less  hardy  Apples  as  Lord  Suffield,  Ribston, 
King  of  Pippins,  and  Glout  Morcjeau,  Bergamot 
d'Esperen,  Gansell'a  Bergamot,  and  other  Pears  have 
been  so  handsome  and  good,  that  planters  have 
called  for  them  freely,  forgetting  that  they  are  not  to 
be  relied  upon  (as  a  rule)  for  freedom  from  canker, 
or  quality.  Their  extra  good  appearance,  flavour, 
&c,  points  a  moral,  and  doubtless  we  ought  to  place 
these  and  similar  good  but  variable  Apples  on  walls 
or  in  warmer  places.  Apples  of  the  type  of  American 
Mother,  Melon,  Scarlet  Nonpareil,  Allen's  Everlasting, 
Duke  of  Devon,  Sturmer  Pippin,  with  those  that  do 
not  always  ripen  well,  as  Calville  Blanc,  Boston 
Russet,  Cdlville  Rouge,  Chatley's  Kernel,  Reinette 
du  Canada,  Dutch  Mignonne  Apples,  with  Beurre 
Diel,  Bergamot  d'Esperen,  Olivier  des  Serres,  Beurre' 
Ranee,  Beurre  Baltet,  President  Osmonville,  Easter 
BeurrC,  Zephiriu  Gregoire,  &c,  Pears,  would  not  be 
out  of  place  on  mauy  walls  which  are  well  situated, 
and  now  devoted  to  a  doubtful  crop  of  Peaches  or 
Nectarines,  especially  those  old  walls,  unpointed  and 
full  of  nail-holes  one  often  sees  in  ancestral  gardens, 
where  choice  Pears  and  Apples  would  flourish  and 
give  good  results. 

Toe  extended  use  of  large  and  handsome  Apples  for 
decoration  should  lead  growers  to  place  Peasgood's 
Nonsuch,  Buckingham,  Belle  de  Pontoise,  the  Queen, 
King  of  Tomkin's  County,  Twenty  Ounce,  Gascoigne's 
Seedling,  &e.  on  walls  for  this  purpose. 

One  special  feature  of  the  1897  fruit  crops  was  the 
general  success  of  the  British  raised  varieties,  such  as 
Nonpareil,  Northern  Greening,  Wyken  Pippin, 
Blenheim  Orange,  Devon  Quarrenden,  Yellow 
Ingestre,  Stirling  Castle,  Wellington,  EcklinviUe, 
Kerry  Pippin,  Keswick  Codlin,  Winter  Queening, 
Ninny,  Hormead's,  Line's  Prince  Albert  among 
Apples ;aulHes<ell,  AlthorpCrassone,  Hacon's Incom- 
parable, Bishop's  Thumb,  Pitmaston  Duchess, 
CrawforJ,  Aston  Town,  Eyewood,  and  Knight's 
Monarch,  among  Pears,  causing  a  demand  to  arise  for 
trees  of  many  old  and  superseded  kinds,  which  for 
market  purposes  are  yet  valuable. 

The  general  crops  on  the  Codlin  and  eirly  Apples 
and  Pears  need  only  be  noted  to  state  the  fact  that 
such  kiuds  have  time  to  recover  themselves  after  the 
fruit  is  gathered,  and  so  prove  regularly  fertile. 

Exceptional  prices  have  been  made  of  some  fruits. 
In  our  district,  Devonshire  Q aarrenden,  lugestre, 
and  Ribston  Apples  (one  grower  selling  100  bushels 
of  the  latter  as  gathered  at  Us.  <jd.  per  bushel),  while 
Cox's  Orange  Pippins  made  up  to  25s.  per  bushel 
retail  ;  aud  Wellingtons,  with  a  Peach-like  colour, 
made  10s.  6<i.  wholesale. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  heat  and  drought  has 
caused  all  late  Pears  to  ripen  months  before  their 
usual  season,  an  1  by  the  time  t  lis  is  in  print  many 
fruit-rooms  will  scarcely  have  a  Pear  in  them  ;  at 
present  Olivier  des  Serres  and  Beurre'  de  Jonghe  with 
a  few  Easter  Beurre  from  open  trees  are  all  we 
possess. 

But  we  are  inclined  to  think  thorough  ripening 
will  allow  us  to  keep  Apples  as  late  as  usual,  while 
they  will  certainly  not  be  so  large  examples— in  short, 
beauty  will  compensate  tor  mere  size. 

Perhaps  no  outside  fruit  felt  the  grand  weather  of 
1896-97  more  than  Peaches  and  Nectarines  on  walls. 
The  trees  made  that  reddish  wood  so  dear  to  the 
cultivator's  eye,  and  the  crop  set  well  ;  and  the  fruit 
where  the  trees  were  copiously  watered,  grew  out  to 
a  fine  size,  and  coloured  to  perfection,  raising  the 
almost  lost  hopes  of  many  old  gardeners  to  encourage 
them  to  persevere'  in  their  open-wall  cultivation; 
those  who  had  late  Peaches  made  long  prices,  as  the 
fruit  under  glass  was  forwarded  by  the  heat,  and  thus 
made  a  market  for  the  outdoor  crop.  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  are  yearly  more  in  demand. 

We  attribute  the  failure  of  the  Plum  crop  to  the 
causes  already  named,  which  by  their  surface-rooting 
nature,  would  naturally  be  affected  more  than  deeper- 
rooting  fruits. 

We  cannot  refrain  from  again  cautioning  gardeners 
from  relying  on  a  few  varieties  for  an  annual  crop  ; 


and  the  best  kinds  for  quality  should  be  planted  in 
various  positions  to  ensure  a  return,  and  also  to 
lengthen  the  season  of  each  kind. 

Market-growers  naturally  go  in  for  the  sorts 
favoured  by  the  public,  but  we  are  inclined  to  think 
many  less  known  but  reliable  croppers  should  be 
introduced. 

Strawberries,  Raspberries,  and  bush-fruits  generally 
cropped  where  good  deep  cultivation  was  practised. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  evident  that  cultivators  should 
do  all  in  their  power  to  utilise  all  the  sunshine 
possible,  and  the  protection  they  possess  added  to 
careful  thinning  of  boughs  and  fruit,  and  by  giving 
liberal  encouragement  to  the  trees  that  crop,  and  not 
over-stimulating  those  that  are  barren.  A  paper  read 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Horticidtural  Club  on  Tuesday, 
January  11,  1898,  by  Mr.  Qeoige   Dunyard,  V.M.B. 


LUCULIA     GRATISSIMA    AND 

OTHERS. 

On  Tuesday,  December  22,  1897,  I  found  a 
whole  house,  some  35  feet  long,  10  feet  wide, 
6  feet  high  in  front,  and  about  10  feet  at  the  back, 
filled  with  this  fine  old  but  rarely  Been  plant.  The 
bushy  plants  were  smothered  with  their  fragrant 
blooms.  I  have  grown  and  frequently  met  with  this 
autumn  and  winter-blooming  plant  on  the  back- 
walls  of  green-houses,  vineries,  orchard  houses, 
corridors,  &e. ,  in  several  gardens.  And  at  the 
present  time  there  is  a  nice  plant  in  bloom  in  the 
well-furnished  corridor  in  the  Edinburgh  Botanic 
Gardens.  Not  a  few  of  us  have  also  been  more  or 
less  successful  with  it  in  pots.  But  this  is  the  first 
time  I  have  met  with  the  Luculii  gratissimi  in  its 
proper  position,  that  is  as  a  standard,  and  the  effect 
was  gratifying  as  it  was  striking.  The  plants  look 
venerable  from  great  age  rather  than  by  reason  of 
their  size,  and  they  were  blooming  profusely,  and 
fully  furnished  without  crowding  the  spaee  allotted 
to  them.  They  had  more  flowers  per  square  foot 
than  I  have  ever  seen  before,  and  were  looking 
remarkably  free  from  insects  and  healthy,  not  easy  of 
attainment  in  Luculias  during  their  flowering  season. 

Mealy-bug  and  thrip  are  the  chief  foes  of  the 
Luculia,  and  they  need  a  good  deal  of  dosing  to 
effect  their  complete  extermination. 

Cleanliness  is  not  only  the  parent  of  health  for 
the  Luculia,  but  the  chief  secret  of  success  in  grow- 
ing the  plant.  Though  as  to  the  latter,  there  are 
several  more.  One  of  the  chief  is,  to  let  well  alone. 
Prepare  a  border  of  about  equal  parts  of  peat  and 
loam,  or  a  fourth  of  gntty  silver-sand,  leaf-mould, 
peat,  and  loam,  say  2  feet  deep,  of  aDy  convenient 
size.  The  old  idea  was,  the  narrower,  in  reason,  the 
better.  Hence,  the  correct  practice  at  one  time  was  to 
brick  off  a  limited  area  from  1  foot  to  2  feet  square, 
for  the  roots  of  the  Luculia.  There  was  a  common 
belief  that  the  plant  should  not  have  its  roots  dis- 
turbed after  planting,  nor  allowed  too  much  space 
in  which  to  roam. 

Its  security  of  tenure  seems  to  have  been  reli- 
giously respected  at  the  fine  old  nurseries  of  Messrs. 
Cunningham,  Fraser  &  Co.,  Comely  Bank,  Edin- 
burgh. Mr.  Fraser  seemed  rather  uncertain  as  to  the 
exact  age  of  these  fine  plants.  With  the  exception 
of  the  front  path,  and  a  few  shelves,  the  Luculias  had 
the  house  wholly  to  themselves.  An  occasional 
top-dressing  with  liberal  supplies  of  water  through 
the  growing  season  were  the  chief  points  in  culture. 
But  a  dry  time  after  pruning  was  also  important.  I 
found,  too,  that  the  exact  mode  of  propagation  was 
looked  upon  as  a  trade  secret.  This  is  less  to 
be  wondered  at  when  it  is  known  that  this  firm 
supply  most  of  the  trads  with  Luculias.  Seeds 
come  from  abroad,  and  no  plant  can  well  be  easier 
raised  from  seeds  if  these  be  raised  in  warmth  of 
65°.  I  )uring  their  early  Btages,  however  they  should 
be  Bhaded  from  the  sun  ;  but  seedlings  seldom  bloom 
from  seed  in  less  than  three  years,  and  there  is  some 
difference  in  the  growth  and  flowering  of  seedlings. 
Hence,  we  are  driven  to  employ  cuttings,  which  few 
growers,  however,  succeeded  in  rooting  freely.  They 
have  been  tried  in  all  stages  of  growth,  with  and 
without  heels,  in  an  infinite  variety  of  temperatures 
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and  composts,  and  here  only  have  I  found  them 
rooted  readily  in  quantity,  and  almost  with  absolute 
certainty. 

The  quantity  grown  and  distributed  is  the  best 
proof  of  the  success  in  rooting  Luculia  gratissiina  at 
the  Comely  Bank  Nurseries.  Beautiful  and  sweet  as 
these  plants  are,  the  flowers  fade  so  quickly  after 
cutting  as  to  render  them  of  little  or  no  commercial 
value  as  decorative  flowers.  Planted  in  conserva- 
tories attached  to  a  house,  or  grown  in  pots  and 
placed  on  staircases,  halls,  or  corridors,  the  fragrance 
of  Luculias  is  uniquely  grateful  and  pleasing. 

As  already  stated,  I  am  unable  to  give  the  exact 
method  of  propagation  so  successfully  followed  by 
Mr.  Fraser,  of  the  Comely  Bank  Nurseries. 

As  to  the  profuse  blooming  of  this  fragrant  plant, 
very  much  depends  ou  the  mode  of  pruning,  and 
treating  it  to  a  dry  regimen  for  two  or  three  months 
afterwards.     A  Luculia  must  not  be   cut  back    too 


Alpine  Garden. 


MORIS  [A  HYPOCLEA. 
Among  hardy  alpine  plants  of  the  order  Cruciferre, 
this  little  species  is  well  worthy  of  cultivation,  there 
being  scarcely  any  part  of  the  year  when  a  few 
blossoms  cannot  be  found,  although  its  proper  period 
of  flowering  is  July  and  August.  The  blossoms  are 
produced  in  abundance,  and  are  even  now  fully 
expanded  on  a  sunny  part  of  the  rockery.  They  are 
borne  singly  on  short  stems,  issuing  from  a  tuft  of 
deep  green  leaves,  and  are  of  a  deep  yellow  colour. 
The  plaut  grows  but  3  inches  in  height,  and  requires 
for  proper  development  a  rich  sandy  soil.  It  is  easily 
propagated  from  seed  or  cuttings  put  in  during  the 
summer.  It  is  a  native  of  Corsica  and  Sardinia,  from 
which   country   it  was  introduced   in    1833,    and    is 


Fig.  33. — magnolia  campbelli  :   flowers  deep  rosy  pink,  shading  off 
into  white  at  the  centre. 


closely,  as  the  young  shoots  break  but  sluggishly  if 
at  all  from  the  old  wood.  And  as  the  plants  bloom 
on  the  ends  of  the  young  shoots  of  the  current  year, 
unless  they  break  freely  there  can  only  be  a  scant 
crop  of  bloom.  The  season  to  prune  is  shortly  after 
the  flowers  fade,  which  may  be  timed  for  any  season 
from  October  to  January.  And  from  then  till  the 
starting  period  in  April  or  May,  little  or  no  water 
should  be  given  to  Luculias. 

I„  Hitherto  I  have  said  nothing  of  the  one  other 
species  or  variety,  L.  Pinceana,  which  this  firm  also 
keep,  though  I  quite  endorse  Mr.  Fraser's  estima'e 
of  their  merits,  viz ,  that  contrasted  with  Luculia 
gratis,  sima  at  its  best,  L.  Pinceana  is  not  worth 
grow'ng.  Placed  under  similar  conditions,  how- 
ever, L.  Pinceana  blooms,  if  at  all,  earlier, 
continues  longer  in  flower,  is  white,  the  larger 
of  the  two,  and  mayhap  yet  more  fragrant  than  its 
rose-coloured  rival.  L.  Pinceana  has  also  smaller, 
more  glabrous  and  showy  leaves  than  the  more  gene- 
rally grown  and  freer-blooming  L.  gratissima.  The 
last  was  first  in  the  field,  having  been  introduced 
from  the  temperate  Himalayas  in  1825,  and  the  L. 
Pinceana  from  the  Khasia  Mountains  in  1843.  It  is 
generally  admitted  that  neither  of  the  species  have 
obtained  the  popularity  which  their  obvious  or  latent 
merits,  and  especially  their  unique  fragrance  and 
late  autumn  or  winter  blooms  warrant.  D,  T.  F. 


monotypic.  A  description  of  the  plant  is  given  by 
Rjbert  Sweet  in  his  British  Flower  Garden,  serie?  2, 
t.  290,  published  during  the  years  1831  —  1838. 
E.  ST.,  Woking. 


MAGNOLIA    CAMPBELLI. 

Those  who  have  access  to  the  fine  Illustrations  of 
Himalayan  Plants,  published  by  Sir  Joseph  Hooker, 
will  remember  the  splendid  plate  of  this  noble  species. 
That  the  artist  did  not  exaggerate  is  testified  by  Mr. 
Gammie,  who  records  the  flower  as  measuring  ten 
inches  in  diameter. 

In  this  country,  so  far,  it  has  proved  a  disappoint- 
ment. In  1885,  it  first  flowered  in  Mr.  Crawford's 
garden  near  Cork,  and  afterwards  in  other  gardens  in 
that  country.  Now  Messrs.  R.  Veitch  &.  Son  of  Exeter 
favour  us  with  a  flower  taken  from  a  plant  which  has 
been  growing  in  the  open  air  in  their  nursery  for  the  last 
twelve  years.  The  tree  is  covered  with  flower-buds, 
and  we  hope  it  may  be  possible  to  protect  them  in 
the  event  of  frost.  The  colour  of  the  outer  petals 
was  a  rich  rose-pink.  A  coloured  figure  is  given  in 
the  Bot.  Mag.,  Jan.  1885,  tab.  6793,  from  a  flower 
produced  in  Mr.  Crawford's  garden. 


Home  Correspondence. 


THE  GARDENERS'  ROYAL  BENEVOLENT  IN- 
STITUTION.— Your  leader  in  last  week's  issue  is 
well  timed,  and  it  places  facts  referring  to  the 
Institution  in  a  fair  spirit  before  the  public.  There 
are  three  points  in  connection  with  this  charity  which 
one  has  to  deplore,  viz.,  the  apathy  shown  by  the 
lack  of  support  afforded  by  gardeners  ;  the  large 
number  of  spoiled  voting-papers  by  non-signature  ; 
and  the  election  of  non-subscribers.  In  perusing  the 
official  list,  of  subscribers  one  fiuds  that  the  larger 
number  of  gardeners'  names  are  those  of  men  who 
hold  leading  places,  and  but  very  few  of  those  holding 
Becond  grade  situations.  Reasoning  by  analogy,  the 
former  are  less  likely  to  require  assistance  than 
the  latter,  although  the  records  of  the  Institution 
unfortunately  show  many  exceptions.  The  great 
falling  off  of  subscribers  appears  amongst  the  middle- 
class  men,  whose  ranks,  nevertheless,  supply  nine- 
tenths  of  the  pensioners.  It  is  these  men  who  should 
have  the  claims  of  the  Institution  brought  urgently 
and  persistently  before  them,  so  as  to  arouse  them 
from  their  present  apathetic  condition.  Possibly 
gardeners  from  the  very  nature  of  their  isolated 
lives,  are  more  apathetic  than  some  other  classes  of 
the  community  ;  anyhow,  I  have  arrived  at  this 
conclusion,  that  if  every  man  of  the  6,000  gardeners 
could  be  canvassed,  and  the  whole  particulars  explained 
in  a  friendly  way,  a  large  number  of  subscribers 
would  be  added.  How  can  this  best  be  done  is  the 
question  ;  my  answer  is,  by  the  formation  of  county 
auxiliaries.  Take  the  example  of  one  of  the  youngest 
auxiliaries,  that  of  Worcester  :  half-a-dozen  enthu- 
siastic men  put  down  five  shillings  each  to  meet  the 
preliminary  expenses,  and  in  two  years  they  forwarded 
about  £250  to  headquarters,  including  many  annual 
subscribers  and  life  members.  If  each  county  did 
likewise,  what  a  splendid  result  would  follow  ! 
Extreme  men  require  extreme  measures,  and  much 
as  I  hate  coercion,  I  would  carry  the  canvass  into 
a  yea  or  nay,  from  every  gardener,  nurseryman, 
or  florist  worthy  the  name,  and  his  answer  should  be 
recorded  faithfully.  This  could  all  be  done  with 
little  trouble,  if  two  or  three  energetic  and  enthu- 
siastic men  in  each  county  would  set  it  going. 
This  would  be  infinitely  better  than  grumbling,  as 
"A.  D."  does,  at  the  disappointments  of  the  ballot. 
If  he  would  use  his  well-known  tact  and  ability,  aided 
by  his  powerful  pen,  many  subscribers  might  be 
added,  and  consequently  there  would  be  more  pen- 
sioners, and  fewer  disappointments.  Probably,  the 
non-signing  of  voting  papers  was  an  oversight,  the 
intention  being  to  enable  the  Committee  to  make 
selection  of  candidates  out  of  the  multitude  of 
distressing  cases,  in  fact,  all  of  them  worthy. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  a  large  section  of  sub- 
scribers are  very  conservative  as  to  exercising 
thtdr  votes,  and  would  resent  any  change  or  loss  of 
privilege.  There  is  also  rather  a  strong  feeling,  and 
rightly  so,  against  placing  non- subscribers  of  less  than 
five  years  on  the  pens-ion  list,  in  preference  to  older 
persons  who  have  subscribed  for  a  longer  period.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  influential  county  gardeners  will  take 
the  matter  up  seriously  ;  and  any  little  information  or 
details  will  be  cheerfully  rendered  by  William 
Crump,  Madresfield  Court  Gardens.  [We  have  a  large 
number  of  letters  on  this  subject  which  we  cannot 
publish,  but  of  which  we  may  be  able  to  give  a 
summary.  Ed.] 

■  In  the  case  of  the   elections  to  the   Royal 

Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund,  the  executive  committee 
prints  in  bold  type,  just  above  the  place  for  the  signa- 
ture of  the  voter,  this  sentence: — "Any  voting- 
paper  duly  filled  up,  but  unsigned  by  the  voter,  may 
be  signed  by  a  life-subscriber  or  member  of  the  com- 
mittee." By  making  this  proviso,  many  votes  are 
saved  to  candidates  which  would  otherwise  be  lost. 
Signed  papers,  but  without  any  indication  how  the 
voter  intended  his  or  her  votes  to  be  given,  are,  of 
course,  rejected.  If  the  committee  of  the  Gardeners' 
Royal  Benevolent  Institution  took  power  to  do  this, 
the  loss  of  votes  so  much  deplored  would  be  pre- 
vented. Surely  such  power  can  be  given  to  the 
committee  without  the  slightest  danger  of  its  being 
abused.  Your  proposal  that  the  committee  should 
select  the  most  pressing  cases  and  propose  them  for 
election  at  the  annual  meeting  would  not  only  save 
the  expense  of  voting-papers,  but  avoid  any  waste  of 
votes.  It  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  proposal  likely  to 
create  much  difference  of  opinion.    R.  Dean. 

THE  MILD  WINTER  IN  SOUTH  DEVON.— As  an 
indication  of  the  mildness,  so  far,  of  the  present 
winter,  I  noticed  on  January  17  the  first  flower  open 
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of  Doronicum  plantagineum  ;  this  usually  with  us 
here  is  at  its  best  during  March  and  April,  and  a 
large  number  of  clumps  in  the  herbaceous  borders 
have  always  proved  invaluable  for  cutting  purposes. 
It  is  a  very  free  and  strong  grower,  and  to  those  who 
in  the  early  spring  can  use  flowers  of  various  colours 
for  house-decoration,  I  say  by  all  means  have  a  good 
supply  of  this,  and  I  am  sure  much  satisfaction  will 
be  received.  As  it  is  natural  to  make  rather  long 
flower-stalks,  the  plants  should  be  placed  where  a 
good  row  of  shrubs  will  afford  some  protection  from 
keen,  cutting  winds,  otherwise  the  flowers  are  apt  to 
be  blown  over,  and  consequently  damaged.  Side  by 
side  with  this  are  some  plants  of  Ageratum,  which 
were  put  out  last  May  and  June,  when  the  flower- 
garden  and  borders,  &c,  were  bedded-out.  These 
Ageratums  have  been  in  flower  almost  ever  since, 
and  good  clusters  of  purple  flowers  can  still  be 
gathered.  In  the  same  border  Forget-me-Not  is 
flowering,  truly  an  early  reminderlof  the  coming  spring  ; 
whilst  in  aborder  just  removed  from  these,  good  spikes 
of  Pentstemons  are  still  brilliantly  in  flower.  Car- 
nations, Pansies,  Wallflowers,  Primroses,  Mignonette, 
Violets,  and  the  common  Marigold,  beside  buds  of 
Gloire  de  Dijon  Rose,  give  an  impression  of  brighter 
days  rather  than  mid-January,  when  there  is  a  pos- 
sibility of  there  being  20'  of  frost,  and  a  thick 
covering  of  snow.  Though  we  scarcely  expect  any 
intensity  of  frost  now,  the  snow  may  come  and 
remain  some  time  yet.  W.  Swan,  late  of  Bystock 
Gardens.  Exmoutk, 

PASSIFLORA  EDULIS. — I  can  fully  endorse  every 
word  Mr.  D.  T.  Fish  writes  on  p.  52  in  favour  of 
Passiflora  edulis,  the  editorial  remarks  notwithstand- 
ing, for  it  is  a  most  delicious  fruit  and  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  dessert,  extending  over  a  long  season, 
and  highly  appreciated  as  such  by  many.  Judging 
by  the  increase  of  inquiries  respecting  it  and  its 
culture,  I  trust  that  its  cultivation  is  gradually 
extending.  Jno.  Roberts. 

FRUIT  JUDGING.— The  remarks  of  "Cornubian" 
(p.  61)  on  this  subject,  so  far  as  they  refer  to  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's  great  autumn  fruit 
shows,  serve  to  make  clear  the  meaning  of  his  note 
in  the  Gardeners'1  Chronicle  of  January  1,  p.  12. 
Consequently,  I  have  referred  to  the  report  of  the 
fruit  show,  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  at  the  Crystal  Palace  the  first 
week  in  October,  1896,  and  published  in  the  Society's 
Journal  the  following  montli,  wherein  we  find  classes 
were  provided  for  leading  varieties  of  Pears  coming 
in  for  use  during  the  six  months  following,  the  date 
on  which  the  show  was  held,  as  pointed  out  by 
' '  Cornubian. "  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  Jose- 
phine de  Maliaes,  ripe  from  February  to  April,  twenty 
dishes  being  shown.  Easter  Beurre\  January  to 
March  (twenty  disheB),  Bergamotted'Esperen,  January 
to  April  (fourteen  dishes),  Doyenne  du  Cornice, 
November  to  December  (thirty-nine  dishes),  Winter 
Nelis,  November  to  January  (twenty-five  dishes).  With 
regard  to  the  above-mentioned  and  similar  varieties 
of  the  Pear  being  staged  in  October  in  classes  pro- 
vided for  them  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
schedule,  or  for  that  matter  in  any  other  society's 
schedule,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the 
question  of  ripeness  cannot  possibly  be  considered 
in  making  the  awards  in  these  classes  ;  the  finest  all- 
round  specimens  of  the  respective  varieties  should, 
undoubtedly,  be  awarded  the  prizes  offered. 
But  in  the  case  of  Pears  ripening  in  October, 
the  case  is  quite  different,  the  exhibitors 
staging  ripe  fruits  of  equal  size  and  shape 
as  those  of  the  same  varieties,  but  not  ripe, 
taking  the  prizes  as  a  matter  of  course.  This 
is  where  the  advantage  of  forwarding  the  ripening 
period  of  the  fruit  a  week  or  two  by  artificial  means 
comes  in  ;  and  without  resorting  to  artificial 
ripening  of  the  fruit  by  one  or  two  weeks,  northern 
growers  are  unevenly  matched  in  entering  hardy 
fruit  competitions  with  southern  craftsmen.  In  like 
manner  Pears  may  be  ripened  a  week  or  ten  days 
before  the  usual  time,  in  order  to  prevent  a  break 
occurring  in  the  daily  supply  of  ripe  Pears.  The 
best  and  finest-coloured  specimens  of  Marie  Louise 
Pear  which  came  under  my  notice  were  artificially 
ripened  from  the  end  of  September,  and  until  they 
ripened  in  the  ordinary  way  on  the  shelves  in  the 
fruit-room  a  few  weeks  later,  during  which  time 
several  dozen  fruits  were  in  daily  demand,  and 
elicited  frequent  remarks  upon  their  colour,  the 
goodness  of  flavour,  and  earlinees.  "Cornubia"is 
not  very  clear  in  his  remarks  on  the  best  collection  of 
fruit  being  the  one  which  covers  the  longest  season, 
providing  the  quality  is  of  the  best  throughout,  adding, 
"  and  the  sooner  judges  cease  to  be  sensible  to  the 


glamour  of  mere  ripeness,  the  better  and  less  artificial 
will  be  the  methods  of  exhibitors."  The  "best 
collection  "  must  necessarily  always  include  ripe  fruit 
throughout  the  period  of  time  covered.  Fruit- 
growers should  never  send  "dead-ripe"  fruit  to  a 
show  nor  to  the  dessert-table,  because,  as  a  rule,  such 
fruit  is  unfit  to  eat  the  day  after  it  has  been  shown  or 
sent  to  the  house.  Fruit  which  is  "dead-ripe"  may 
properly  be  described  as  "  over-ripe."  There  is  a 
distinct  and  important  difference  between  the  flavour 
of  ripe  and  "  dead-ripe  "  fruit,  a  fact  of  which  surely 
"  Cornubia  "  must  be  aware.  H.  W.  W. 

FRUIT-TREE  LABELS.— In  reference  to  Mr.  J. 
Mayne's  remarks  on  this  subject,  and  the  editorial 
foot-note  (p.  60),  I  beg  to  say  that  the  lead 
labels  there  referred  to,  or,  rather,  similar  ones, 
had  been  used  by  me  during  the  twenty-five 
years  I  was  at  Longford  Castli-  Gardens  ;  and 
I  should  say — judging  by  the  condition  of  the 
oak-case  containing  holes  for  the  reception  of 
the  twenty-six  letter-punches  and  ten  numbers,  in 
1S71,  when  I  took  charge  of  the  said  gardens — had 
been  in  use  by  my  predecessors  fifty  years  before. 
They  are  exactly  the  same  as  described  by  Mr. 
Divers  in  the  previous  Hardy  Fruit  Calendar.  The 
reason  that  JI  did  not  refer  to  these  practically  im- 
perishable labels  in  my  jCalendarial  notes  for  Dec.  25 
is,  that  I  was  not  aware  of  their  being  in  commerce. 
"Horticultural  Sundriesmen "  would  do  well  to 
obtain  a  supply  of"  letter  and  number-punches,"  and 
then  to  advertise  them  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle. 
H.  W.  Ward. 

THE  NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY. 

— As  some  strictures  have  recently  been  made  in 
your  columns  in  reference  to  the  lack  of  encourage- 
ment given  to  the  culture  of  the  Chrysanthemum  by 
the  foregoing  Society,  permit  me  to  give  a  few  figures 
I  submitted  to  the  committee  at  its  last  meeting. 
The  early  Chrysanthemum  show  take3  place  on  Sep- 
tember 6,  7,  and  8  next.  At  that  exhibition  the 
Society  offers  £15  7s.  6d.  in  money-prizes  for  early- 
flowering  varieties,  and  the  value  of  £6  13s.  6d.  in 
Medals,  this  being  their  actual  cost,  exclusive  of 
engraving,  for  all  the  Medals  awarded  by  the  Society 
are  engraved  at  the  cost  of  the  Society  before  being 
handed  over  to  the  winners.  There  are  in  addition  the 
Medals  awarded  to  miscellaneous  exhibits,  probably 
representing  another  £8  or  £9.  The  Directors  of  the 
Royal  Aquarium  give  £50  in  prizes  for  Dahlias  and 
Gladiolus,  supplemented  by  £10  from  the  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society.  On  October  11,  12,  and 
13,  the  Society  offers  in  cash  prizes  for  Chrysanthe- 
mums, £59  16s.  6d.  ;  Medals  (bare  cost  exclusive  of 
engraving),  £2.  Some  £8  to  £10  worth  of  Medals 
will  probably  be  awarded  to  miscellaneous  exhibits. 
In  addition,  special  prizes  to  the  amount  of  £8  are 
offered  for  cut  Carnations,  and  £10  for  Onions  and 
other  vegetables.  [What  have  these  to  do  with  Chrys- 
anthemums ?  ]  On  November  8,  9,  and  10,  the  sum 
of  £248  7s.  is  offered  for  cut  blooms  of  Chrysanthe- 
mums ;  £87  5s.  for  plants,  £12  16s.  6d.  for  table- 
decorations  ;  fruit,  £18  ;  vegetables,  £6  15s.  ; 
and  Medals,  £3.  In  addition,  the  Directors  of  the 
Royal  Aquarium  offer  £30  as  special  commemoration 
prizes  for  cut  blooms;  there  are  other  special  prizes 
amounting  to  £12  6s. ;  and  for  vegetables,  £53  5s.  6d. 
In  addition  there  are  the  Challenge  Trophy  and 
Holmes'  Memorial  Cups,  the  Turner  Memorial  Cup, 
two  other  valuable  Cups,  and  some  articles  of 
jewellery,  representing  as  offered  at  the  November 
Show,  £461  15s.  in  cash,  and  £100  in  value  ;  to  these 
may  be  added  £15  in  Medals  for  miscellaneous 
exhibits.  On  December  6,  7,  and  8,  open-clas3  cut 
blooms,  £37  5s.  ;  plants,  £23  ;  and  to  amateurs  for 
cut  blooms,  £9  15s.  Add  to  this  £8  in  Medals  for 
miscellaneous  exhibits.  The  Society  thus  makes 
itself  responsible  for  £673  12s.  6d.  in  cash  and 
Medals,  in  addition  to  the  Medals  awarded  to  miscel- 
laneous exhibits ;  and  Cups,  &c,  to  the  value  of 
£100.  What  conduces  so  much  to  the  growth  of 
membership  of  the  Society  is  the  fact  that  four  exhi- 
bitions are  held,  in  addition  to  many  interesting 
meetings  of  the  Floral  Committee,  covering,  as  I 
have  before  stated,  "the  whole  of  the  Chrysanthe- 
mum season."  Let  me  add,  that  every  year  witnesses 
additions  made  to  the  schedules  of  prizes,  which 
annually  grow  both  in  bulk  and  value.  Richard  Dean, 
Secretary. 

A  HALL  FOR  HORTICULTURE.— Mr.  M.  Todd's 
communication  obliges  me  to  go  over  once  more,  the 
ground  I  have  already  covered  in  regard  to  this 
matter.  If  the  conditions  tending  to  success  which 
prevailed  in  Edinburgh  could  be  secured  in  London  ; 
if  there  was  a  Waverley  Market  adjoining  a  great 


central  railway istation  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Metro- 
polis ;  if  we  had  what  I  have  ventured  to  describe  as 
the  "  homogeneity "  of  Edinburgh  ;  the  support  of 
the  municipality  ;  the  co-operation  of  some  leading 
citizens,  and  a  practical  monopoly  of  such  an  exhibi- 
tion as  that  held  in  the  Waverley  Market,  which  is 
possessed  by  Edinburgh,  then  there  might  be  a 
probability  of  making  a  big  Chrysanthemum  Show 
pay  in  London.  I  can  deal  with  the  subject  with 
some  degree  of  confidence,  because,  although  I  make 
myself  liable  to  the  charge  of  needless  repetition,  I 
know  something  of  the  long  list  of  failures  to  attract 
the  multitude  to  flower-shows  in  London  during  the 
past  twenty-five  or  thirty  years.  The  only  exception 
apart  from  the  November  exhibition  of  the  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society  (which  is  successful  only 
because  it  is  held  at  the  Royal  Aquarium),  is  the 
Temple  Show  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  but 
then  there  are  no  money  prizes  offered,  and  only  a 
limited  value  in  plate  and  medals,  while  some 
expenses,  otherwise  necessary,  are  greatly  minimised. 
And  yet  this  great  and  attractive  exhibition,  held  by 
the  most  renowned  Horticultural  Society  of  the  day, 
in  one  of  the  most  central  and  delightful  spots  in  the 
City  of  London,  and  easily  accessible,  at  which  it  is 
known  the  finest  collections  of  Orchids  and  other 
plants  will  be  seen  ;  with  the  added  patronage  of 
Royalty,  realises  at  the  gates  in  three  days  only 
£1,262  14s.  8d.,  according  to  the  recently  published 
financial  statement  of  the  council — merely  a  small 
sum  more  than  was  taken  at  the  Waverley  Market  in 
Edinburgh.  Were  the  expenditure  at  the  Temple 
Show  on  the  same  scale  as  that  at  Edinburgh,  the 
financial  gain  would  reach  a  vanishing  point.  Then 
there  is  the  great  Fruit  Show  held  in  September  by 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
unique  and  instructive  in  a  remarkable  degree,  and 
yet  the  Council  have  to  admit  in  their  annual  reports 
that  the  "continuance  of  the  show  is  absolutely 
dependent  on  at  least  £100  being  raised  by  subscrip- 
tion each  year  towards  a  prize  fund,"  in  addition  to 
the  subsidy  from  the  Crystal  Palace  Company.  Let 
me  again  ask, — where  are  the  great  shows  of  the 
Royal  Botanic  Society  and  those  formerly  held  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  1  They  were  abandoned  because  they 
did  not  pay.  The  Agricultural  Hall  has  been 
suggested  as  on  appropriate  place  for  a  Chrysanthe- 
mum show  in  November  ;  a  gloomy,  barren,  gigantic 
ice-house  at  that  season  of  the  year,  repulsive  in  the 
extreme  on  a  dull  foggy  November  day,  added  to 
being  difficult  of  access.  The  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  made  a  praiseworthy  attempt  in  1893,  by 
holding  a  most  attractive  summer  show  there,  and 
although  assisted  by  a  large  subsidy  from  the  Directors, 
could  not  make  it  pay  ;  the  finaucial  loss  to  the 
Directors  of  the  Hall  must  have  been  great.  Even 
at  Manchester,  the  Council  of  the  Botanic  and  Horti- 
cultural Society  have  been  driven  to  the  necessity  of 
speculating  on  the  probable  closing  of  the  gardens  at 
Old  Trafford,  the  loss  to  the  Society  being  consider- 
able last  year,  though  £600  less  than  in  the  previous 
year.  The  Society  is  discovering  that  it  his  to 
compete  with  the  Belevue  Gardens,  and  is  driven  to 
introduce  outside  shows.  The  York  Floral  Fete 
Committee  have  set  apart  for  this  year,  prizes  £650, 
£200  for  music,  £100  for  fireworks,  £150  for  amuse- 
ments, and  £60  for  balloons.  These  figures  are 
significant.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  that  those  who 
have  had  a  long  and  varied  experience  of  London 
flower-shows,  hesitate  to  f  mbark  on  financial  specula- 
tions in  relation  thereto  of  a  decidedly  hazardous 
character  !  Mr.  Todd  is  quite  correct  in  stating  that 
"  Mr.  Dean  aa  representing  the  Committee  of  the 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society,  probably  knows 
difficulties  not  apparent  to  outsiders,"  and  all  the 
optimistic  prophecies  and  confident  assertions  made 
in  your  columns,  and  in  those  of  other  gardening 
papers,  fail  to  draw  me  from  a  proper  appreciation 
of  these  difficulties.  They  are,  to  my  thinking 
insurmountable,  owing  to  the  manifest  lack  of  public 
support  of  London  flower-shows  pure  and  simple. 
Richard  Dean,  V.M.H.,  Ea'.ing,  W.  [This  discussion 
must  now  be  cltsed.  Ed.].  * 

VICTORIA  MEDAL  OF  HONOUR.  — It  will  be 
remembered  that  at  the  distribution  of  the  medals 
at  the  Drill  Hall,  on  October  26  last,  the  President 
of  the  Society,  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  in  his  opening 
speech,  explaining  the  objects  of  the  distinction, 
remarked  that  it  would  be  very  distasteful  "if  the 
honour  were  used  for  trade  purposes."  On  Nov.  11 
a  circular,  from  which  the  following  is  an  extract, 
was  sent  out  by  the  Society: — "In  awarding  the 
Victoria  Medal,  the  Council  unanimously  laid  it 
down  as  a  rule,  from  which  no  departure,  under 
any  circumstances,  was  permissible,  that  the  distinc- 
tion was  to  be  entirely  a  personal  one,  and  was  not 
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to  be  used  in  any  way  whatever  for  the  purposes  of 
advertising."  At  the  Council  meeting  on  Dec.  14, 
the  following  resolution  was  passed,  and  has  since 
been  published  in  your  own  and  other  horticultural 
papers  : — "  In  the  event  of  any  recipient  violating 
the  conditions  on  which  tho  Victoria  Medal  of 
Honour  was  bestowed,  by  using  it  for  advertising  or 
for  the  promotion  of  trade  interests  in  any  other  way, 
the  name  of  such  oB'ender  shall  be  struck  off  the 
list."  In  addition  to  this,  the  following  announce- 
ment is  made  in  the  same  journals  for  tho  week 
ending  Jan.  15:—"  The  Council  have  been  con- 
sulted as  to  a  proper  mode  of  the  use  of  the  Victoria 
Medal  by  members  of  the  trade,  having  decided  that 
the  only  permissible  method  is  by  the  letters  V.M.H. 
following  the  name  of  the  holder  of  a  Medal.  No 
other  mention  of  the  Medal  can  be  properly  made 
in  any  publication  pertaining  to  horticultural  trade, 
or  relating  thereto."  What  steps,  may  I  ask,  have 
been  taken  to  put  into  force  the  resolution  passed 
by  the  Council  on  Nov.  11,  and  further  qualified  on 
Due  14  >  as  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  honour 
was  announced  iu  trade  circulars  some  time 
before  Christmas.  F.R.H.S.  [Those  V.M.H.  who  are 
not  traders  should  take  measures  to  prevent  the 
degradation  complained  of,  and  induce  the  Council  to 
take  action.  Ed.  J 

EARLY  SWARMING  OF  BEES.— Iu  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  for  January  29,  p.  76,  I  noticed  an  answer 
by  "Expert"  on  inducing  early  swarms.  He  says, 
"Examine  combs  by  driving  the  bees  down  with 
smoke  ;  "  and  in  another  place  he  adds,  ' '  Give  a  pint 
of  warm  syrup  once  a  week  until  the  flowers  begin 
to  bloom."  I  must  say  that  he  is  a  little  in  error 
here.  By  disturbing  hives  at  this  time  of  year,  you 
run  the  risk  of  the  bees  balling  the  queen,  and  by 
feeding  them  on  syrup  so  early,  you  cause  them  to 
breed  too  fast ;  and  when  a  cold  spell  comes,  say,  in 
March,  the  bees  draw  closer  together,  and  leave  the 
outer  circle  of  brood  to  perish.  If  there  is  any  doubt 
about  the  stores,  slip  on  a  cake  of  candy,  with  plenty 
of  dry  covering,  but  do  not  disturb  the  bees  until  a 
warm  day  in  March.  Scotch  Expert. 

BENGAL  ROSE  ABBE  MIOLAN.— I  am  sending  you 
a  boxful  of  Roses,  not  knowing  whether  Roses  are  a 
a  plentiful  commodity  or  not  in  England  at  this  season 
of  the  year.  [Oh,  no  !]  I  have  quantities  hire,  of  the 
variety  Abbe  Miolan,  a  Noisette,  as  you  will  see. 
I  have  two  beds  of  this  variety  in  the  flower  garden, 
and  have  been  enabled  to  gather  blooms  all  the 
winter,  gathering  100  every  week  for  house  decora- 
tion ;  but  they  do  not  stand  well  when  cut,  although 
in  the  beds  they  look  well,  and  are  continuous 
bloomers  if  planted  in  a  sheltered  position.  Of 
course,  the  mild  weather  we  are  having  suits  them, 
as  the  flowers  last  longer  when  cut  at  this  season  than 
in  summer.  P.  C.  31.  G. ,  Drunnals  Gardens,  Lame, 
Ireland. 

PEAR  DUCHESSE  D'ANGOULEME.—  The  interest- 
ing problem  which  I  sought  to  solve  in  asking  the 
questions  I  did  has  elucidated  at  least  one  fact  that 
I  wanted,  and  which  I  actually  anticipated  in  my 
suggestion  as  to  the  root-pruning  having  been  done 
already  in  September,  which  is  some  six  weeks  before 
the  usual  time.  The  real  interest  centres  in  the 
question  whether  root  pruning  done  thus  early,  viz  , 
in  September,  prompted  a3  it  was  in  this  case  by 
absence  of  fruit,  can  in  any  way  be  connected  with 
a  formation  of  additional  flower-buds  the  same 
autumn,  and  not  among  those  visible,  as  is  now 
stated,  on  root-pruning.  The  actual  presence  of 
fruit-buds  in  September  renders  result  of  my  inquiry 
somewhat  vague  on  that  score,  and  it  would  be  inte- 
resting to  learn  what  experience  has  been  gained, 
and  how  early  root-pruning  has  been  so  successfully 
accomplished  elsewhere.  It  may  be  useful  to  re- 
member in  this  connection  that  root-pruning  carried 
out  early  in  November  would  not  show  any  results 
before  the  second  autumn  after  the  operation.  Of 
course,  the  fact  that  fruit  of  remarkably  good 
quality  can  be  grown  in  this  country  is  very 
satisfactory.  I  heard  of  the  success  at  Bournemouth, 
but  am  unacquainted  with  details.  If  the  methods 
adopted  for  such  results  in  various  districts  can  be 
formulated  and  be  successfully  applied  to  all  good 
varieties  of  Pears,  it  would  be  the  first  ptep  in  the 
direction  of  ousting  the  foreigner  from  British 
markets.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  remarked,  that 
France  sent  us  in  1 896  about  250, 000  bush,  of  Pears, and 
Belgium  half  that  quantity  ;  among  which  the  former 
country  supplied  largely  Duchesse  d'Angouleme, 
Beurr£  Diel,  and  Louise  Bonne ;  and  the  latter  BeurnS 
Hardy,  &c,  all  of  which  we  could  grow  at  home, 
j     and  probably  without  the  expense  of  a  wall,  if  only 


well-sheltered  plantations  were  made  on  high  ground, 
out  of  the  reach  of  spring  frosts — a  good  reason  for 
which  is  furnished  by  the  fact  of  the  thermometer 
with,  for  instance,  +26°  (  =  6'  of  frost)  Fahr.  on  low 
levels  (with  possibly  only  +20'  on  grass),  will  simul- 
taneously mark  about  +36°,  or  10°  higher  at  100  to 
200  feet  altitude  close  in  the  rear,  with  an  entire 
crop  destroyed  in  the  former,  whereas  complete 
immunity  occurs  in  the  latter  case.  The  relative 
dampness  of  our  climate  is  a  convertible  term  for 
spring  hoar  frosts  that  kill  the  Pear  blossom. 
Dew  is  heavy  on  grass  and  low  herbage  on  low 
lands,  and  relatively  absent  on  the  higher  grounds 
referred  to  ;  and  the  thermometer  might  fall  to  32° 
even — nay,  to  30°,  and  lower — without  prejudice  to 
the  fruit-bloom,  because  there  is  little  dew  to  convert 
into  hoar-frost.  If  so,  this  double  guarantee  against 
risk  from  late  frosts  be  added,  the  selection  of  a  site 
sloping  between  S.S.E.  and  S.W.,  with  natural  or  arti- 
ficial shelter  from  E.  and  N.E.  winds,  that  may  yet 
ruin  an  early  bloom,  risk  from  frost  seems  to  cease  to 
play  a  part  in  our  Pear-economy.  The  Continent  of 
Europe  being  less  humid  than  our  Isles,  risk  of  frost 
is  lessened.  Mr.  Ward's  belief  that  Pears  from  walls 
are  invariably  superior  to  those  grown  in  the  open 
must  not  be  accepted  literally.  I  certainly  prefer 
all  early  Pears  grown  in  the  open,  and  some  of  the 
later  ones  are  at  least  equally  good  in  the  South  of 
England.  Where  Mr.  Ward  dissents  from  my  state- 
ments, in  another  case  he  only  quotes  half  the 
sentence,  omitting,  for  instance,  "as  grown  in 
this  country,"  where  I  disparage  this  variety 
as  here  grown,  adding  about  the  splendid  ex- 
amples sent  us  annually  from  France.  I  think 
this  Pear  is  delicious  as  sent  us  from  France  in 
September  in  tons  for  many  years  past  ;  and  yet  we 
can,  apparently,  grow  it  at  home  of  equal  good 
quality.  It  will  be  interesting  to  learn  towards  next 
autumn  what  crops  were  gathered  from  the  various 
trees  treated,  as  we  are  told,  similarly  in  that 
quarter.  The  result  may  be  an  excellent  lesson  for 
all  growers.  The  agricultural  returns  for  1897  to 
hand  since  writing  the  foregoing  show  the  total 
importation  of  Pears  to  have  been  1,050,000  bushels 
against  rather  under  500,000  bushels  in  1896,  and 
about  400,000  bushels  in  1895.  These  figures 
accentuate  the  foregoing  remarks.  H.  H.  R.,  Forest 
Hill. 

THE  MILD  WINTER,  CO.  CORK,  1897-98.— This  is 
a  most  extraordinary  season.  The  following  March- 
flowering  Daffodils  have  been  for  more  than  a  week  in 
bloom  :  Androcles,  Countess  of  Annesley,  Early  Bird , 
this  latter  since  Jan.  17  ;  North  Star,  Saragossa,  Ard 
Ri»h  (very  fine),  of  which  I  send  specimen ;  Cervantes 
Palhdus  prsecox,  Golden  Spur,  Henry  Irving,  the  com- 
mon double  Daffodils  are  a  sheet  of  bloom,  aud  many 
others.  Then  as  to  spring  flowers,  Snowdrops, 
Crocuses,  Chiouodoxa  sardensis,  Polyanthus  of  all 
sorts,  Primroses,  Omphalodes  verna,  flowering  Cur- 
rants, Azara  microphylla,  three  sorts  of  Laurustine, 
Sparmannia  africana,  Mabonia  japonica,  Pyrus' 
japonica,  Jasminum  nudiflorum.  The  neighbours 
Bees  are  crowding  round  the  bloom  of  Prunu9 
Pissardi,  drinking  up  their  sweet  juices.  In  a 
sheltered  spot  Veronica  Traversii,Potato  stalks  in  bud, 
and  Lenten  Roses  are  a  mass  of  bloom.  During  my 
more  than  sixty  years  of  life,  I  do  not  remember 
such  a  season,  and  for  fifteen  years'  record  with 
Daffodils,  no  registry  like  this  season  of  1897-98. 
W.   Baylor  Hartland,  Ard  Cairn,  Cork. 

CONTINUOUS  FLOWERING  OF  PANCRATIUMS. 
— As  a  grower  of,  among  other  things,  Pancratium 
blooms  for  market,  I  think  it  may  interest  some  of 
your  readers  to  know  that  my  Pancratiums  have  this 
morning  (February  1)  completed  an  unusual  if  not 
altogether  unprecedented  period  of  flowering.  On 
February  1  of  last  year  I  cut  my  first  bloonn  of  the 
season,  and  have  continued  to  cut  them  every  morn- 
ing for  366  days.  Those  blooms  opened  on  Sundays 
were  cut  and  kept  for  Monday's  market.  I  consider 
it  all  the  more  remarkable  as  all  of  the  plants  are 
grown  in  one  house,  viz.,  a  E ucharis-house,  conse- 
quently there  is  no  bringing  batches  forward.  The 
plants  are  still  throwing  up  fresh  flower-spikes. 
Henry  Porter,  BarJcjkld,  Nursery,  Freshfield,  Liverpool. 


Societies. 

■  >     — 

RICHMOND      ALLOTMENTS 
ASSOCIATION. 

January  4.  —  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Richmond 
Allotments  Association  took  place  on  Friday  evening  at 
Queensbury  Chambers,  Richmond,  the  President,  Mr.  F.  W. 
Dunbleby,  J.P.,  being  in  the  chair.  The  report  of  the 
Association  stated  that  there  had  been  an  increase  in  mem- 
bership during  the  year.  The  prize  fund  did  not  come  up  to  the 
expectations  based  upon  the  experience  of  former  years,  but 
this  was  attributed  to  tbe  many  calls  made  by  the  Jubilee. 
It  necessitated  reducing  the  number  of  prizes  at  the  annual 
exhibition. 

The  support  received  from  the  Richmond  Town  Council 
and  the  Richmond  Athletic  Association,  and  the  kindness  of 
tho  Manager  of  the  Association  Ground  were  acknow- 
ledged. The  accounts  showed  that  the  balance  of  18a.  \d. 
with  which  the  year  commenced  had  been  extended  to 
£2  15s.  Id.  Mr.  F.  W.  Dunbleby,  J. P.,  was  re-elected  Pre- 
sident,  Mr.  Nevard  Hon.  Treasurer,  and  Mr.  Rogers  as 
Hon.  Sec. 


EDINBURGH     FIELD     NATURALISTS' 
AND     MICROSCOPICAL. 

January  26. — At  a  meeting  of  this  Society  on  the  above 
date  some  notes  on  "The  Natural  History  of  the  New 
Hebrides  Islands"  were  communicated  by  the  Rev.  J.  H. 
Lawrie,  one  of  the  members,  who  was  for  many  years  a 
missionary  on  Aneityum. 

Iu  referring  to  the  vegetable  productions  of  the  islands, 
Mr.  Lawrie  said  that  the  staple  food  of  the  natives  is  Taro 
(Caladium  esculentum),  and  Yam  (Dioscorea  sativa),  the 
former  grown  on  the  swamps,  and  the  latter  on  the  dry 
volcanic  districts.  Asfood.theseareloolteduponbythenatives 
in  the  same  way  as  we  do  Potatos,  flour,  or  meal.  Bananas 
and  Sugar-cane  are  also  much  cultivated.  Coffee,  Oranges, 
and  Pine-apples  have  been  introduced,  and  it  has  been  found 
that  whatever  thrives  in  the  West  Indies  may  be  cultivated 
with  profit  in  the  New  Hebrides.  Copra,  or  the  dried  kernel 
of  the  Cocoa-nut,  is  largely  exported  for  manufacture  of  soap, 
pomades,  and  other  useful  articles.  The  natives  do  not 
regard  arrow-root  as  a  food  :  but  being  of  the  finest  quality, 
it  is  manufactured  and  sold  for  payment  of  their  bibles  and 
churches.  Kava,  an  intoxicating  beverage,  obtained  from 
the  root  of  Macropiper  methysticum,  is  a  necessary  accom- 
paniment of  all  the  native  orgies.  One  of  the  most  useful 
trees  is  the  Pandanus,  or  Screw  Pine,  the  leaves  of  which  are 
made  into  dresses  for  the  women,  wrapping  bands  for  the 
men,  sorcerers'  bags,  food-baskets,  sleeping-mats,  and  canoe- 
sails.  The  war-clubs  and  bowsare  made  from  species  of  Casua- 
rina  and  Acacia.  The  principal  food-bearing  trees  indigenous 
to  the  islands  are  the  Cocoa-nut  (Cocos  nttcifera),  the  Bread- 
fruit (Artocarpus  incisa),  Rose-apple  (Eugenia  pimenta), 
and  Papaw-apple  (Carica  papaya).  Crotous,  Dracjenas, 
Hibiscus,  and  other  ornamental  plants  grow  luxuriantly. 
Among  Cryptogams,  126  species  of  magnificent  Ferns  have 
been  found  on  Aneityum  alone. 


THE     SCOTTISH     HORTICULTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

February  1.— The  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was 
held  on  tho  1st  inst..  at  5,  St.  Andrew  Square,  Edinburgh, 
and  the  chief  attraction  of  the  evening  was  tbe  lecture  by 
Mr.  Jones,  of  Lewisham,  on  "  Chrysanthemums  aud  their 
Culture." 

Tho  Chairman,  Mr.  Dodd,  who  is  always  happy  in  his 
choice  of  phrases,  exactly  expressed  the  feeling  of  the 
meeting  when,  in  introiucing  Mr.  Joues,  he  said,  that  to 
think  of  the  Chrysanthemum  was  to  think  of  Mr.  Jones, 
who,  perhaps  more  than  anyone  living,  had  done  most  to 
popularise  and  improve  the  cultivation  of  those  beauti'ul 
flowers. 

The  preliminary  business  consisted  in  passing  the  minutes 
of  the  annual  meeting,  which  showed  the  Society  to  be  in  a 
most  prosperous  condition,  and  in  the  reception  of  twelve 
new  mombers.  The  exhibits  on  the  table  consisted  of  a 
choice  glass  of  Daffodils  and  Narcissus,  fringed  with  Acacia 
dealbata,  shown  by  the  President  ;  and  some  very  chaste 
wreaths  of  Clematis  indivisa,  by  a  member  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. 


Royal  Botanic   Gardens,  Ceylon.  —The 

first  three  "  Circulars  "  published  have  reference 
to  the  Cacao- canker,  which  is  supposed  to  be  due 
to  the  attacks  of  a  root-fungus.  Preventative  treat- 
ment is  all  that  can  be  afforded  ;  indeed,  at  present 
but  Little  seems  to  be  known  of  the  fungus. 


Bees  in  a  Block  of  Stone. —  A  correspon- 
dent writes  us  to  insert  the  following  cutting  from 
bis  local  paper  as  being  of  interest  to  bee-keepers. 
During  the  progress  of  work  upon  a  new  church, 
which  is  being  erected  by  Mr.  E.  C.  Jordan,  at 
Crindan,  Newport,  a  remarkable  discovery  was  made. 
The  masons  were  sawing  through  a  piece  of  B.ith- 
stone  from  Corsham  quarries,  near  Bath,  when  they 
came  upon  a  small  cavity  lined  with  spar.  Such 
cavities  are  not  unusual,  but  the  surprise  of  the  work- 
men can  naturally  be  imagined  when  it  was  found 
that  inside  were  six  bees.    Apparently  (the  sections 
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were  brou  gbt  to  the  Newport  A  rrjus  Office  for  inspec- 
tion) there  was  no  entrance  to  the  cavity  before  the 
saw  cut  into  it,  and  the  presence  of  the  bees  is  a 
mystery.  They  were  alive,  and  two  of  them  were 
still  quite  active  when  brought  to  the  Argus  Office  in 
a  small  box  by  Mr.  Page,  architect,  who  is  in  charge 
of  the  works  for  Messrs.  Graham,  Hitchcox  &  Co. 
He  was  on  the  spot  when  the  discovery  was  made, 
and  he  at  once  captured  the  bees,  and  secured  the 
block  of  stone  as  a  curiosity.  The  question  is,  how 
did  the  bees  get  there  >.  Bee  Journal. 


[The  terra  "accumulated  temperature"  indicates  the  aggre- 
gate amount,  as  well  as  the  duration,  of  degrees  of 
temperature  above  or  below  42°  Fahr.  for  the  period 
named :  and  this  combined  result  is  expressed  in  Day- 
degrees  —  a  "Day-degree"  signifying  1°  continued  for 
twenty-four  hours,  or  any  ottier  number  of  degrees  for 
an  inversely  proportional  number  of  hours.] 
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The  districts  indicated  by  number  in  the  first  column  are 
the  following : — 

0,  Scotland,  N.  Principal  Wheat-producing  Districts — 
1,  Scotland,  E.  ;  2,  England,  N.E. ;  3,  England,  E.  ; 
4,  Midland  Counties  ;  5,  England,  including  London,  S. 
Principal  Grazing,  £c,  Districts  —  6,  Scotland,  W. 
7,  England,  N.W.  ;  8,  England,  S.W.  ;  9,  Ireland,  N.  ; 
10,  Ireland,  S. ;  *  Channel  Islands. 


Correspondent 


Books  :  L.  O.  Mr.  A.  D.  Webster's  Hardy  Orna- 
mental Flowering  Trees  and  Shrubs ;  published  at 
the  office  of  the  Gardening  World,  1,  Clement's 
Inn,  W.C. — B.  P.  You  might  perhaps  obtain 
Botany  for  Beginners  at  one  or  other  of  the  second- 
hand bookstalls.  With  this  and  Darwin's  Elements 
of  Botany,  published  by  the  Cambridge  University 
Press  in  1895,  you  will  have  good  elementary 
information  on  Systematic  and  Structural  Botany. 
Five  years  horticultural  experience  is  necessary 
before  entering  Kew,  but  no  definite  botanical 
knowledge,  which  may,  however,  be  easily  acquired 
whilst  at  Kew.  Application  should  be  made  to 
the  Curator.     See  our  issue  for  the  22nd  ult.,  p.  56 

Botanical  Names  :  C.  Goulter.  Faya  (or  Myrica) 
fragilera,  Cauary  island  Wax-tree;  Sicyosperma 
gracile(CMcu74iV«<'ere), annual  climber  from  Mexico  ; 
Kchinocystis  lobata  also  a  climber,  of  the  same 
Nat.  Order  as  the  last ;  and  Paspalum  elegans 
synonymous  with  P.tenellum  or  P.membranaceum, 
an  ornamental  grass,  are  good  names. 


Correction. — We  are  requested  by  the  publisher  to 
eay  that  in  the  advt.  of  "  Izoline,"  p.  vii.,  in  last 
issue,  instead  of  Feb.  9,  1892,  read  Feb.  12,  1898. 

Crickets  in  the  Glass-houses  :  W.  J.  S.  Enquire 
of  the  horticultural  sundriesmen — they  sell  traps 
and  other  means  of  destroying  these  pests  ;  or  dig 
out  a  hole  in  the  floor  of  each  of  your  glass-houses 
and  sink  a  cloehe  or  big  bell-glass,  or  a  12-inch 
flower  pot  bottom  uppermost,  leaving  the  holes  or 
hole  uncovered  and  putting  some  odorous  fruit 
inside,  and  you  will  trap  thousands. 

Cdcdmrer  Roots  :  IF.  0.  The  plants  are  affected 
with  eclworms,  for  which  there  is  no  known  cure. 
Plea9e  send  specimens  of  the  insects  you  have 
found  in  the  soil,  and  we  will  endeavour  to  identify 
them. 

Dunbar  Regent  Potato  -  sets  for  Planting  : 
X.  1'.  Z.  This  variety,  owing  to  its  liability  to 
take  the  disease,  is  going  out  of  cultivation,  in 
favour  of  the  Bruce,  Jeanie  Deans,  Lady  Fife, 
and  others,  which  enjoy  comparative  immunity 
from  attack.  You  might  learn  from  Mr.  A.  Find- 
lay,  Markincb,  Fife,  where-sets  can  be  obtained. 

Fruit-trees  for  a  Fence  with  a  Due  Socth 
Aspect  in  Essex,  &c.  :  Amateur.  Pears — Beurre' 
Ranee,  Ea9ter  Beurr<5,  Van  Mon's  Leon  Le  Clerc.  If 
you  would  like  an  early  variety,  plant  Doyenne^  du 
Cornice  or  Bon  Chretien.  The  aspect  is  too  warm 
for  most  varieties  of  Apples,  but  you  might  plant 
Newtown  Pippin,  Reinette  du  Canada,  and  Wash- 
ington, which  are  excellent,  but  sometimes  do  not 
ripen  thoroughly  in  this  country  away  from  a  wall. 
Of  Plums,  plant  Reine  Claude  de  Bavay  and  Reine 
Claude  Violette,  both  of  the  Gage  type,  and  very 
good  eating;  the  others  might  be  Jefferson,  Coe's 
Golden  Drop,  and  Late  Transparent ;  plant  forth- 
with on  free  stocks.  The  Pears  and  Apples 
should  be  trained  horizontally,  and  the  Plums  fan- 
shaped.  Cherry-trees  may  be  transplanted  at  this 
season. 

Leafing  of  the  Oak  :  An  Old  Colonist.  In  an 
article  entitled  "  Indications  of  Spring,"  published 
in  these  columns  on  April  7,  1888,  and  embodying 
the  observations  of  Robert  Masham,  Esq.,  of 
Stratton  in  Norfolk,  extending  over  sixty  years  in 
the  case  of  some  of  them,  we  find  that  in  the 
interval  of  fifty-four  years  the  Oak  at  that  place 
was  earliest  in  leaf  on  March  31,  1750  ;  and  latest 
on  May  20,  1799,  a  difference  of  fifty  days.  The 
medium  date  was  April  26,  1757.  R.  Masham, 
who  was  a  F.R.S.,  died  in  1797,  aged  ninety  years. 

Lilium  Bakeri,  etc.  :  D.  O.  1,  L.  Maximowiczii 
var.  Bakeri,  Elwes  ;  2,  L.  Bakerianum,  Collett  and 
Hem8ley  ;  3,  L.  Bakeri,  Purdy,  are  three  different 
plants.  1,  is  a  Japanese  Martagon  with  bright 
scarlet  flowers — it  is  figured  and  described  in  the 
great  monograph  of  Elwes  ;  No.  2,  comes  from 
Upper  Burma,  and  is  allied  to  the  Bermuda  Lily, 
with  large  funnel-shaped  white  flowers.  It  is 
figured  in  the  Joum.  Linn.  Soc,  vol.  xxviii.  No. 
3,  is  described  in  Erythaa  for  Oct.  1S97,  p.  104. 
It  is  a  scarlet  Martagon  nearly  allied  to  L.  colum- 
bianum.inh&biting  Washington  territory  and  British 
Columbia.     All  three  are  in  cultivation.  J.  O.  B. 

Manure  for  Maidenhair  Fern  in  Small  Pots  in  a 
Sitting-room  :  E.  N.  W.  Ferns  dislike  manure, 
and  it  is  only  advisable  to  afford  it  in  the  growing 
season,  and  in  very  mild  doses.  A  bushel  or  two 
of  spent  Mushroom-bed  manure,  and  1-yr.  -old  tree- 
leaves  may  be  put  into  a  tub  containing  about  40 
gallons  of  rain-water,  and  in  about  a  week  after- 
wards it  will  make  a  liquid-manure  that  answers 
very  well  if  diluted  with  rain-water.  The  dung 
may  be  left  out  if  the  odour  is  found  to  be  too 
strong.  Some  very  robust  species  of  Feins 
may  be  afforded  cow-dung  and  soot-water,  taking 
the  precaution  to  use  it  in  a  clear  state,  otherwise 
the  soil  will  be  closed  to  the  air  ;  but  this  would 
be  scaicely  allowed  in  a  sitting-room,  unless  the 
manure-water  is  allowed  to  drain  away  from  the 
pots  out-of  doors.  Nitrate  of  soda  in  minute  do.-es 
sprinkled  on  the  soil  once  a  fortnight  would  do 
good.  A  thimbleful  to  a  6-inch  pot  is  enough  to 
use  at  one  time ;  first  affording  the  Ferns  sufficient 
clear  water  to  wet  the  ball  throughout,  and  then 
affording  a  slight  second  application  of  water  in 
order  to  carry  the  nitrate  or  some  of  it  to  the 
roots. 

Names  of  Plants  :  Correspondents  not  answered 
in  this  issue  are  requested  to  be  so  good  as 
to  consult  the  following  number.  —  /.  L.  Send 
when  in  flower. — H.  W.  1,  Elseagnus  macrophyllus, ; 
2,   Elssagnus  pungens  variegatus ;   3,    Euonymus 


japonieus  var. — /.  W.K.  Trachystemonorientale,a 
plant  nearly  allied  to  Borage  ;  it  has  been  called 
Nordmannia,  Psilostemon,  and.  Borago.  The 
name  we  give  you  is  that  adopted  in  the  standard 
Index  Kewensis. — Alphas.  Lycium  sinense,  Saxi- 
fraga  longifolia,  so  far  as  we  can  tell  without 
flowers. — G.  E.  The  flower  sent  is  of  a  very  pretty 
variety  of  Cattleya  Trianaei ;  the  rich  orange  iu  the 
throat  is  peculiar. — R.  G.  R.,  Limehousc.  1,  Pho- 
lidota  imbricata.  The  other  two  are  varieties  of 
Dendrobium  undulatum. — L.  C.  An  Eria,  but 
which  species  it  is  impossible  to  say  from  the 
specimen  Bent. — F.  G.  (Jypripedium  vernixium. — • 
J.  W.    Fuchsia  triphylla. 

On  a  Wall  Facinu  South-west  Amateur.  For 
growing  on  the  wall,  house  open  to  the  sun  from 
south-west,  you  might  plant  Pears  Jargonelle, 
Marie  Louise,  Winter  Nelis,  Marie  Bcnoist,  and 
Glou  Morceau,  all  excellent  varieties  ;  in  succession 
from  August  to  January. 

Orchid  Injured  :  F.  K.  We  believe  that  the  mis- 
chief arose  from  the  emanations  from  the  wood 
used  in  the  staging.  The  plant  has  every  appear- 
ance of  having  been  injured  by  poisonous  fumes. 

Patent  Article  :  R.  G.  Jarrett.  See  answer  to 
"Seed-Drill." 

Plants  for  Planting  on  the  Sandy  Banks  of  a 
Brackish  Stream  :  Banks.  Tamarix  germanica, 
Salix  in  variety,  Alnus  in  variety,  Lycium  bar- 
barum,  Hippophae  rhamnoides,  Atriplex  Halimus. 

Seed-drill,  etc.  :  G.  A.  You  should  make  applica- 
tion at  the  Patent  Office  (on  any  day  from  10  to  4), 
25,  Southampton  Buildings,  W.C,  bringing  the 
specification  of  the  invention,  and  you  will  then  be 
enabled  to  ascertain  if  a  tool  similar  to  the  one  you 
desire  to  obtain  a  patent  for  has  been  so  protected. 

Shallow  Frames  and  Foundation  Comb  :  M.  T., 
J.  0.  W.  1.  Will  shallow  frames  that  were  UEed 
last  year  do  again  1  —  Yes,  but  they  must  be 
properly  cleaned.  A  good  plan  is  to  boil  them 
well  in  soda-water  for  twenty  minutes.  No 
frames  that  are  very  dirty  and  old  should  be  used 
again  ;  it  is  much  better  to  burn  them  and  buy 
new  ones,  seeing  they  are  so  cheap  now.  2.  Will 
the  same  foundation  that  is  used  for  brood 
standard  frames  do  for  the  shallow  frames,  or  that 
which  is  used  for  the  sections  ? — The  same  founda- 
tion should  be  used  for  shallow  frames  as  is  used 
for  brood  frames,  but  secure  it  a  little  thinner,  if 
possible.  Section  comb  will  not  do  for  either 
shallow  or  brood  frames ;  being  so  very  thin,  it 
would  not  stand  the  extractor,  and  even  if  it  did, 
you  would  get  a  large  waste  in  honey,  and  break 
the  combs  so  much  that  they  would  be  uselefs 
for  returning  to  the  hive. 

Shrub  to  Grow  in  a  Tub  in  an  Out-of-door 
Aviary,  also  Ferns  :  E.  N.  IV,  Colletia  cru- 
ciata,  Quercus  Ilex,  Irish  Yew  Thuia  sibirica, 
Virginian  Red  Cedar,  or  Sweet  Bay.  The  birds 
are  less  likely  to  peck  the  leaves  and  buds  of 
these  plants  than  Euonymus  and  the  Rhododen- 
dron. You  might  give  a  trial  to  the  common 
and  crested  forms  of  Hart's-tongue  Fern,  Scolo- 
pendrium  ;  Wallrue,  Ruta-muraria,  forms  of 
Blechnum  spicant ;  but  we  fear  that  no  Fern  will 
be  safe  from  depredation.  We  do  not  suppose  the 
birds  would  touch  a  Metake  Bamboo  plant. 

Spring  Propagation  of  Lavender  :  G.  M.  Take 
slips,  if  possible,  with  roots,  in  March  and  April, 
and  plant  these  in  rows  1£  to  2  feet  apart,  and 
1  foot  apart  in  the  rows,  and  nfford  wnter  till  the 
plants  'are  established.  The  plant  does  best  in  a 
light  warm  soil. 

Strawberry  Culture  :  Smith.  You  will  find 
articles  giving  the  chemical  constituents  of  Straw- 
berry plants,  and  suggestions  as  to  the  best  means  of 
supplying  these  in  the  form  of  manure,  in  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  October  24,  1896,  p.  489,  and 
November  14,  1896,  p.  590. 

Vine  :  A.  G.  The  Vine  having  lost  all  of  its  roots 
owing  to  the  stagnation  of  water  in  the  soil,  had 
better  be  rooted  out,  recovery  being  well  nigh 
impossible,  and  the  wood  sent  shows  it  to  be  so. 


Communications  Received. — S.  T.,  Cardiff. — W.  Morgan.— 
S.  K.— H.  M— F.  N.— H.  R.  R.— W.  A.  C,  York.— C.  I.— 
R.  D— L.  C— W.  S.—  A.  D— C.  T.  D.— R.  P.  B.— J.  Morris. 
— N.  K.— J.  C— A  J.  L..-J.  O.— E.  J.L.—  W.  E.  G.— 
W.  H   D.— D.  M  — M.  H.— E.  Autran.-W.  G. 

Photoqbaphs,  Specimens,  etc.,  Received. — W.  H.  D. 


(For  Markets  tee  p.  xi.) 
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NOTES  FROM  A  LITTLE  CORNISH 

GARDEN. 

{Continued  from  p.  33.) 
TANUAEY. — Owing  to  the  exposed  situa- 
*J  tion  of  my  garden,  I  am  apt  to  receive 
some  stern  disappointments  at  this  season. 
Last  month,  by  means  of  a  deceitful  blandness, 
numerous  leaves  were  induced  to  start  from  their 
buds,  and  many  flowers  to  show  their  inex- 
perienced faces.  But  these  rash  firstlings  were 
"  no  sooner  blown  but  blasted  "  by  the  resistless 
hurricane  : — 

"  The  young  green  leaflet's  harrier,  sworn 
To  strew  the  gardeD,  strip  the  shaws, 
And  show  our  spriDg  with  banner  torn." 
However,    several    flowers   have    managed    to 
retain  a  healthy  appearance,  chief  among  these 
being  the  Primroses,  both  wild  and  tame.     It 
seems  to  me  that  none  of  the  garden  Primroses 
approach  the  yellow  one  in  beauty  and  delicacy 
of  colouring.     Herrick,  in  his  persistent  search 
for  floral  similes  to  the  various  conditions  of  his 
"  virgins,"   treats    the    Primrose    unfairly    in 
comparing  its  colour  to  that  of  the  skin  of  those 
suffering  from  chlorosis  : — 

"  Virgins,  time  past,  known  were  these, 
Troubled  with  green  sicknesses  ; 
Turned  to  flowers,  still  the  hue, 
Sickly  girls,  they  bear  of  you." 

The  yellow  of  the  Primrose  is  utterly  removed 
from  any  suggestion  of  sickness  or  disease. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  pre-eminently  one  of  the 
"fresh"  colours;  it  goes  with  clean  print 
dresses,  sweet  milk,  ruddy  cheeks,  and  "  ideal" 
country  simplicity— a  very  different  thing,  it 
may  be  remarked,  from  any  real  rural  product. 
The  Primrose's  scent  is  like  its  colour,  delicate 
and  fresh.  No  words  can  approach  a  descrip- 
tion of  these  qualities  of  scent  and  colour.  May 
we  fancy  that  some  beautiful  fairy,  having 
feasted  on  rose-petals,  sweet  wild  herbs,  and 
the  south-west  wind,  breathed  her  fragrant 
breath  on  the  lovely  Primrose  blossom  ? 

Primroses  are  among  the  easiest  of  all  plants  to 
grow.  They  do  best  in  the  shade  of  deciduous 
trees,  and  I  find  them  satisfied  under  these  con- 
ditions with  the  poorest  and  driest  of  soils. 
Judging  from  their  leaves,  one  would,  of  course, 
expect  them  to  stand  a  dry  situation  well. 
The  leaves  are  corrugated,  hairy,  and  thick, 
unlike  those  of  such  plants  as  Pulmonaria 
officinalis,  Cyclamen,  and  Hepatica  triloba, 
which  are  natives  of  damp,  shady  places,  and  have 
to  get  rid  of  a  large  quantity  of  moisture  under 
adverse  conditions.  These  latter,  therefore,  have 
mostly  large  thin-leaf  surfaces,  naked  of  hairs, 
and  often  have  their  leaves  mottled  owing  to 
the  spongy  parenchyma  being  more  open-wove 
in  some  places  in  order  to  allow  water  to  pass 
off  readily.  The  Primrose  almost  partakes  of 
the  character  of  a  bulbous  plant.  Its  thick 
starchy  root  contains  as  good  a  store  of  last 


year's  solar  energy  as  does  bulb  of  Snowdrop 
or  Crocus.  Hence  its  earliuess  in  showing 
leaves  and  flowers  which  it  could  never  have 
produced  by  the  aid  of  this  year's  sun  alone. 

Since  Christmas  day  my  winter  Aconites  have 
been  sending  up  experimental  blooms,  but  I 
do  not  anticipate  any  considerable  floral  effect 
from  them  for  another  fortnight  or  more.  I  like 
to  watch  the  daily  lengthening  for  eight  days  of 
the  yellow  dome,  one  of  whose  functions  is  to 
protect  the  ripe  pollen  from  rain.  As  the  short 
outer  row  of  stamens  first  ripens,  the  short  sepals 
suffice  for  its  protection,  but  day  after  day  a 
longer  and  more  central  row  ripens  and  re- 
quires protection,  and  each  day  the  sepals  grow 
longer  to  meet  the  new  need.  In  spite  of  the 
pretty  little  nectaries,  I  do  not  think  many 
bees  will  visit  them  at  present.  As  most  of  the 
early  spring  flowers  are  produced  from  last 
year's  reserve  store  of  nutriment,  they  com- 
monly appear  before  the  leaves  are  well 
developed.  They  spend  last  year's  savings, 
and  are  able  to  cut  a  fine  figure  before  most 
plants  have  begun  even  to  accumulate  the 
wherewithal  to  produce  flowers. 

The  winter  Aconites  will  give  my  first  mass  of 
colour  in  the  New  Year.  I  like  a  garden  which  has 
always  some  brilliant  display  in  evidence,  as  well  as 
containing  interesting  and  beautiful  single  plants. 
I  am  looking  forward  to  the  following  "  blazes  "  in 
my  garden  with  considerable  interest  :  Winter 
Aconites,  yellow  Primroses  (under  a  row  of  trees), 
Crocuses,  Tulips,  Anemones,  Wallflowers,  Escholtzias, 
Silene  (carpetiog  my  Rose-bed),  Poppies,  and  Sweet 
Peas. 

I  am  continually  receiving  severe  criticisms  of  my 
gardening  when  I  walk  in  the  country.  The  hedges 
and  meadows,  hillsides,  and  even  ditches,  make  con- 
stant rude  remarks,  and  invite  me  to  look  nt  them 
and  learn.  I  endeavour  to  take  their  advice.  If  we 
are  to  have  any  originality  in  our  gardens,  we  must 
study  natural  plant  effects  —not  necessarily  to  copy 
them.  It  is  not,  of  course,  true  that  everything  which 
Nature  produces  is  pleasant  to  the  cultivated  taste, 
for  Nature  has  a  good  many  other  prejudices  to  con- 
sult besides  those  peculiar  to  man.  The  dung- 
beetle's  view  of  beauty,  for  instance,  must  not  be 
forgotten.  Then  it  is  that  the  gardener  should  study 
Nature  constantly  and  closely,  but  should  remain 
slightly  critical  and  selective.  The  last  thing  the 
hedges  told  me  was,  that  I  had  no  business  to  have  so 
much  bare  earth  showing  in  my  garden  in  January. 
My  Saxifrages  are  growing  into  nice  clumps,  it  is  true, 
and  my  Wallflowers  present  me  with  a  very  nice 
shade  of  green  ;  my  Periwinkles  cover  a  little  stony- 
bank  with  glossy  leaves,  and  show  a  number  of  early 
blue  flowers  with  the  most  remarkable  of  pistils  ;  my 
little  clumps  of  Cyclamen  are  a  mass  of  marbled 
foliage  ;  and  little  green  points  proceeding  from 
various  buried  bulbs  dot  the  ground  at  frequent 
intervals.  All  this  is  true,  yet  the  hedge's  criticism 
letains  its  force,  so  I  have  written  off  for  a  selection 
of  dwarf  evergreen  plant?,  Veronicas,  Ericas,  Kalmias, 
and  the  like,  as  well  as  a  few  more  varieties  of  Poly- 
stichum  and  Polypody  Ferns  than  those  I  already 
have. 

The  Christmas  Roses  are  still,  of  course,  in  their 
glory,  and  remain  the  one  flower  which  seems  really 
happy  out-of-doors  at  present.  Still,  the  gardener's 
mind  must  now  be  chiefly  anticipant;  eager  for 
effects  to  come,  rather  than  having  any  very  great 
grounds  for  joyfulness  in  the  present  display  afforded 
by  his  garden.  Now,  one  may  study  books  and 
catalogues  by  the  light  of  the  lamp  and  the  fire's 
warmth,  and  the  genuine  gardener  will  find  that  his 
hobby  often  helps  his  reading,  as  his  reading  most 
certainly  helps  his  capacity  forextracting  pleasure  from 
his  garden.  For  I  hold  that  the  most  fortunate  gar- 
dener is  Le  who  is  a  bit  of  a  botanist,  a  bit  of  an 
artist,  a  humanist,  and  a  lover  of  earth-digging.  One 
other  thing  is  necessary  to  the  fortune  of  the  gardener, 
and  that  is  a  moderate-sized  garden  in  which  ho  may 
ply  his  craft.  J  fairy  Roberts. 


WILLIAM     CATTLEY. 

Vert  little  is  generally  known  of  the  man  after 
whom  Lindley  named  one  of  the  most  magnificent  of 
the  genera  of  Orchids.  Lindley  himself  {Collectanea 
Bolanica,  1821,  plate  33),  says  in  reference  to  the 
dedication  : — ','  Our  drawing  was  made  by  Mr.  Curtis 
from  a  specimen  which  flowered  iu  Mr.  Cattley's 
stove  last  November.  Without  exception,  it  is  the 
handsomest  species  [C.  labiata]  of  the  order  we  have 
ever  seen  alive,  and  we  have  on  that  account  the 
greater  pleasure  in  publishing  it,  as  it  has  given  us  an 
opportunity  of  paying  a  compliment  to  a  gentleman 
whose  ardour  in  the  collection,  and  whose  unrivalled 
success  iu  the  cultivation  of  the  difficult  tribe  to 
which  it  belongs,  have  long  since  given  him  the 
strongest  claims  to  such  a  distinction."  In  Nichol- 
son's Dictionary  of  Gardening,  Cattley  is  described  as 
a  "famous  patron  of  botany,  and  one  of  the  most 
ardent  collectors  of  rare  plants  of  his  day."  In 
Johnson's  Gardeners'  Dictionary,  he  is  designated,  "  a 
magnificent  patron  of  botany;"  but  the  name  of 
Cattley  does  not  appear  in  Britten  and  Boulger's 
Biographical  Index,  and  I  understand  he  is  not  to 
be  included  in  the  forthcoming  supplement  to  that 
most  useful  work,  though  his  claims  to  a  place  are, 
in  my  opinion,  equal  to  those  of  many  others.  Pos- 
sibly, however,  this  note  may  induce  the  compilers  to 
change  their  minds. 

Cattley's  garden  was  at  Barnet,  and  he  must  have 
had  a  very  fine  collection  of  plants,  for  besides  the 
Cattleya,  the  following  plants  figured  in  the  Collectanea 
were  from  his  garden  :  Vanda  teretifolia,  Oxyanthus 
speciosus,  Psidium  Cattleianum,*  Metrosideros  vera, 
Cephaelis  calycina,  Puschkinia  scilloides,  Ornitho- 
galum  fimbriatum,  Cypripedium  insigne,  Vanda 
multiflora,  and  Sarcanthus  rostratus.  These  were 
out  of  a  total  of  forty  plates.  I  have  not  found  any 
biographical  sketch  of  Cattley,  though  it  is  probable 
one  exists  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine.  There  is  no 
doubt,  however,  that  he  was  intimately  associated 
with  Lindley  in  some  of  his  other  early  works,  and 
that  he  had  a  large  collection  of  drawings  of  plants. 
Lindley's  Digitalwm  Monographia  (1821)  was  illus- 
trated by  Ferdinand  Bauer,  "  penes  Gulielnms 
Cattley."  This  work  is  dedicated  to  Cattley  in  the 
following  terms  : — 

"  Viro  generoso  Gulielmo  Cattley,  arniigero,  Societ. 
Linn.  Lond.  et  Hort.  Sodal.,  Botanices  Scientia? 
callentissimo,  Patrono  Nulli  secundo,  et,  quod  maximi 
dueit,  amico  suo  optimo,  D.D.D.  Auctor." 

Lindley  was  not  a  man  who  used  complimen- 
tary language  of  a  fulsome  character,  and  I  think 
we  may  assume  that  Cattley,  although  no  great 
contributor  to  botanical  literature,  was  more 
than  an  amateur  gardener.  There  is  at  least  one 
other  botanical  work  with  which  Cattley's  name  is 
associated.  It  is  generally  known  as  Braam's  Icones 
Plantarum.  The  full  title  is  Icones  Plantarum  Spontc 
in  China  nascent ium,  e  Bibliotheca  Braamiana  cx- 
cerptic.  London,  1821.  An  editorial  note  runs 
thus:  —  "Icones  Plantarum  e  quibus  tabulae  se- 
quentes  excerptje  sunt,  olim  in  China  celeberrimo 
Van  Braam  summa  cura  collector,  nunc  in  bibliotheca 
artium  fautoris  exiuiii  Gulielmi  Cattley  armigeri 
reponuntur."  There  is  also  a  second  copy  of  this 
work  in  the  Kew  Library,  dated  London,  1818,  and 
having  a  lithographed  title  page,  "  Icones  Pictaj 
Indo-Aeiaticae  Plantarum  excerpta)  e  codieibus  Dom. 
Cattley."  Following  the  title-page  is  an  "advertise- 
ment" signed  by  Cattley.  There  is  no  other  letter- 
press, aud  the  plants,  which  are  mostly  now  familiar, 
are  unnamed.  Among  them  are  Dicentra  spectabilis 
and  Rosa  1'anksuc.  Should  I  succeed  iu  finding 
anything  moro  definite  concerning  this  work  I  shall 
publish  it,  together  with  a  full  list  of  the  plants  figured. 
Mr.  B.  Daydon  Jackson  has  kindly  looked  up  tho  Lin- 
nean  Society's  records,  from  which  we  learn  that 
Cattley  was  elected  a  Fellow  in  January,  1821,  and 
reported  dead  May  21,  1842.    W.  Bolting  Bemsley. 

*  Cattley  had  previously  conti  ibutcd  u  note  on  this  plant 
to  tho  Transactions  (iv.  p.  815,  pi.  11)  of  tho  Horticultural 
Society  of  London,  whoro  also  there  is  an  excellent  coloured 
figure  of  the  plant. 
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New  or  Noteworthy  Plants. 

K^MPFERIA  ETHELiE  (/.  Medley  Wood,  n.  sp.).* 
I  send  by  same  post  a  pencil  sketch  reduced,  a 
coloured  drawing  natural  size,  and  description  of  a 
new  species  of  Kxernpferia,  which  has  flowered  in 
these  gardens  (fig.  34).  The  original  plant  was  brought 
from  the  vicinity  of  MasBikessi  by  Mr.  Reuben  Bening- 
field,  and  the  plant  was  given  to  us  by  Mr.  Jas.  Bening- 
field,  in  honour  of  whose  wife  I  have  named  it. 

So  far  as  I  am  aware,  it  is  very  much  the  most 
showy  of  the  genus,  and  will  well  repay  cultivation. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  the  early  spring,  while 
the  leaves  are  not  fully  grown,  and  therefore  are  very 
conspicuous.  The  coloured  drawing  of  the  flower  is 
exactly  natural  size,  but  I  regret  that  it  does  not 
fully  represent  the  beauty  of  the  flower,  and  only 
gives  an  idea  of  what  it  really  is.  I  have  called  it 
peach,  but  in  drying  the  flower,  the  blue  in  it  is  very 
conspicuous,  and  probably  the  colour  would  be  better 
described  as  light  purple.  The  root-stock  is 
tuberous,  irregular  in  shape,  and  with  a  strong 
aromatic  odour.  Stem  leafy,  at  the  time  of  flower- 
ing 6  to  8  inches  high ,  afterwards  lengthening  to  2  to 
3  feet ;  leaves  oblong-lanceolate,  clasping  the  stems 
by  their  long  sheaths,  the  blade  of  the  uppermost 
ones  10  to  14  inches  long,  lower  much  shorter,  2  to 
2£  inches  wide  in  the  central  portion,  mid-vein 
stout,  lateral  very  oblique  ;  flowers  solitary,  radical  ; 
calyx  tubular,  splitting  in  front  half-way  down  ; 
corolla  hyaline,  white,  three-p&rted ;  segments  linear- 
oblong,  acute,  with  central  vein,  and  four  to  five 
lateral  ones  on  each  side,  2  to  2.}  inches  long,  6  to  8 
lines  wide  in  central  portion;  staminode  unequal,  three- 
lobed,  lower  lobe  ovate,  bilobed  for  two-thirds  of  its 
length,  and  strongly  recurved,  2 1  to  3  inches  long, 
2J  to  3  inches  wide,  lateral  ones  oblong,  erect,  peach- 
coloured,  darker  at  outer  edge,  and  becoming  lighter 
towards  centre  of  flower  ;  labellum  with  a  broad 
yellow  crest,  which  reaches  nearly  half-way  down  the 
tube  ;  stamen  one,  anther  two-celled,  a  little  curved, 
filament  widened  aud  thickened,  connective  pro- 
duced into  an  oblong  petaloid  lamina,  which  is  a 
little  contracted  in  the  upper  portion,  and  lacerate  at 
apex,  2  to  2J  inches  long,  f>  lines  wide  ;  ovary  three- 
celled,  many-ovuled. 

Sternberqia  macrantha  (Fiq.  35). 
Sternbergia  lutea,  already  well-known  in  gardons, 
is  a  very  fine  plant,  which  flowers  freely  in  the  open 
ground  from  October  till  January  ;  and  Sternbergia 
macrantha  is  a  still  better  species,  the  flowers  of 
which  are  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  and  twice  the 
size  of  those.  This  species  was  introduced  into 
commerce  by  Mr.  Siehe,  at  Mersina,  who  found  it  in 
the  Cilician  Taurus.    U.  D. 


KEW    NOTES. 

Jasmindm  nudiflorum.  —  No  colour,  it  seems 
to  me,  is  so  effective  during  our  dull,  sunless, 
midwinter  days  as  a  bright  and  glowing  yellow, 
and  no  plant  provides  it  better  than  does  this 
Jessamine.  We  have  a  specimen  planted  against 
a  south-west  wall,  and  covering  some  12  square  yards 
of  space,  which  has  been  in  flower  more  or  less 
since  November,  but  is  just  now  at  its  very  best  — 
every  one  of  its  myriad  branches  a  graceful,  pendent 
wreath  of  blossom.  Even  in  the  open,  away  from  a 
wall  or  other  protection,  and  merely  a  sprawling 
shrub,  it  is  very  pretty.  It  was  one  of  Robert 
Fortune's  introductions  from  China. 


*  Ko'mpferia  Flliela',  n.  sp.— Radix  tuberosa,  aromatica;  folia 
oblongo-lanceolata,  amplexicaulia,  laminre  superiores,  10 — 14 
poll.  longWj  inferiores  raulto  breviores,  2 — 2^  poll,  lata:  in 
media  parte,  vena  media  robusta,  lateralibus  venis  obliquissi- 
mia ;  ftores  solitarii  radieales ;  calyx  tubulosus  antice  diffindens; 
corolla  alba,  hyalina,  3-partita,  segmentis  lineari-oblongis, 
acutis,  cum  vena  media  et  4 — 5  venis  lateralibus  utraque  in 
parte,  2 — 2J  lin.  longis,  G — 8  lin.  latis,  in  parte  media  ;  stanii- 
nodio  ovato,  trilobato,  recurvato,  lobis  lateralibus  oblongis, 
^erectis,  pallide  roseo-purpureis,  cum  lata  crista  lutea  ; 
lobi  antherce  paullo  curvatre,  connectivo  producto  cum 
lamina  oblonga  petaloidea,  paullo  constricta,  in  parte 
superiore,  et  lacerata  apiee,  2—2^  poll,  longa,  5  lin.  lata. 


The  Mezereon. 
There  is  an  autumn-flowering  variety  of  Daphne 
Mezereum  called  grandiflora,  or  autumnalis,  which 
is  in  flower  by  October,  and  keeps  on  up  to  the 
present  time.  But  the  typical  plant  generally  flowers 
about  the  end  of  February,  and  on  through  March, 
although  many  of  our  plants  are  already  in  full  bloom. 
The  white  variety  (alba)  does  not  seem  to  be  so 
forward  as  the  red-purple  type.  The  Mezereon  is 
alike  desirable  for  the  beauty  of  its  flowers,  and  for 
their  delightful  fragrance,  yet  it  is  by  no  means 
plentifully  represented  in  gardens.  This,  probably, 
is  due,  in  a  great  measure,  to  neglect  in  keeping  up  a 
succession  of  young  plants,  which  it  is  necessary  to 
do  on  account  of  the  comparatively  short-lived  nature 
of  the  shrub  and  its  propensity  to  decline  in  vigour 
after  once  reaching  its  full  size.  It  grows  wild  in 
several  parts  of  Britain,  but  is  not  believed  to  be  a 
true  native. 

CniMONANTHUS  FRAGRANS. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  at  this  date  to  enlarge  on 
the  merits  of  this  shrub.  For  100  years,  at  least  (it 
was  introduced  from  Japan  in  1776),  it  has  held  a 
high  place  in  the  esteem  of  gardeners.  On  old 
garden  walls  in  long-established  places  especially, 
fine  specimens  may  be  seen.  There  is  one  at 
Glasnevin,  which  Mr.  Moore  sends  word  is  magni- 
ficent this  year.  Its  chief  recommendation,  of  course, 
is  the  delightful  fragrance  of  its  blossoms,  which  in 
colour  are  dull  yellow,  purplish  in  the  centre.  They 
commence  to  open  before  Christmas,  and  continue 
until  March.  Although  hardy  in  the  open  near 
London,  it  ought  always  to  be  given  a  place  on  a 
wall.  Of  several  varieties,  Lindley's  grandiflorus  is 
the  beat.   W.  J.  B. 

Protea  CYNAROIDE3. 
There  are  two  large  specimens  of  this,  the 
noblest  of  all  the  Proteas,  in  the  Succulent-house  at 
Kew,  aud  it  is  rarely  that  one  or  the  other  of  them  is 
without  flowers.  Several  fine  blooms  will  be  open  in 
a  few  days,  and  as  they  remain  fresh  on  the  plant  for 
two  or  three  months,  they  will  be  a  lasting  attraction 
(see  QardeiKrs'  Chronicle,  1895,  i.,  773).  It  is 
evident  from  the  behaviour  of  these  two  plants 
since  they  were  planted  in  the  gravelly-bed  among 
the  Agaves,  that  this  Protea,  at  any  rate,  is  easily 
managed  when  planted  in  well-drained  soil  in  a  sunny 
greenhouse.  The  tallest  stems  are  10  feet  high,  and 
they  are  handsome  in  their  rich  green  spoon-shaped 
leaves,  apart  from  the  attractions  of  their  enormous 
flower-heads,  which,  as  the  name  indicates,  are  not 
unlike  the  bead  of  the  Globe  Artichoke  ;  they  are, 
however,  much  handsomer,  being  cupped,  and  the 
bracts  are  of  a  bright  rose-pink  colour.   W.  II'. 


Orchid  Notes  and  Gleanings. 


CATTLEYA  HARDY  ANA  x  var.  FANYAUIANA. 

Mr.  Fanyau's  variety  of  this  fine  species  is  remark- 
able for  its  fine  coloration,  especially  of  the  lip, 
which  is  of  a  rich  maroon  with  a  large  yellow  blotch 
on  each  side  near  the  base,  and  numerous  streaks  of 
golden  colour.  Lindenia,  t.  dxciii. 

Odontoqlossum  biotonense. 

Lindley  var.  album,  Lindenia,  t.  dxciv. 
Ctpripedium  insigne  var.  Janus,  L.  Linden. 

The  remarkable  feature  about  this  variety  is  the 
lower  sepal,  which  is  pure  white,  but  destitute  of 
spots.  Lindenia,  t.  dxcv. 

Catasktum  splendens  x  var.  Gbignani, 
flower   white,    sepals  and  petals  white  tipped  with 
carmine,  and  with  spots  of  same  colour  at  the  base. 
Lindenia,  t.  dxcvi. 

LiELIO-CATrLEYA    RlDOLFIANA    X    VAR.  ARMAIN- 
VILLIERENSIS. 

This  fino  hybrid  will  necessitate  the  preparation  of 
longer  labels  than  have  hitherto  sufficed.  It  is 
a  hybrid  between  Lselia  purpurata  and  Cattleya 
Mossia:,  dill'ering  from  either  of  the  other  forms 
having  a  similar  parentage.  Lindenia,  t.  Dxcvn. 
Cattleya  aurea. 

A  double  plate  of  the  Lindenia,  t.  dxoviii-dxcix,  is 


devoted  to  the  illustration  of  varieties  of  this  splendid 
species. 

Ctpripedium  Beeckmanni  x  L.  Linden. 
A  cross  between  C.  Boxalli  and  as  alleged  C  bellatu- 
lum,  see  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  xxii.,  pp.  338,446.  The 
plant,   we  may  mention   incidentally,    was   sold   for 
£160,  =4,000  frs.  Lindenia,  t.  do. 

Cypripedium    insigne    citrinum. 

Although  none  of  the  yellow  forms  of  Cypripedium 
insigne  which  has  yet  appeared  is  equal  to  the  famed 
C.  i.  Saudera:,  yet  they  are  all  pretty  and  interesting 
as  showing  the  various  stages  by  which  that  highest, 
example  of  colour  suppression  in  the  species  has  been 
attained.  In  C  i.  citrinum  we  have  a  flower  of  good 
form,  and  of  a  clear  light  yellow  colour,  with  the 
upper  third  of  the  dorsal  sepal  pure  white.  The 
yellow  portion  of  the  dorsal  sepal  shows  indistinct 
browu  spots,  and  the  white  portion  some  very  pale 
purple  ones,  so  that  the  suppression  of  colour  as  in 
C.  i.  Sanderse,  and  in  a  less  degree  in  C.  i.  Sanderia- 
num,  and  others,  is  not  so  effectually  accomplished  in 
C.  i.  citrinum. 

A  specimen  of  it  was  shown  at  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society,  by  Capt.  Holford  in  his  fine  collection 
of  Cypripediums,  in  January  ;  and  a  twin-flowered 
inflorescence,  which  has  been  in  bloom  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  is  sent  by  W.  M.  Appleton,  Esq., 
Tyn-y-Coed,  Weston-super-Mare. 

LjELIA    ANCEPS. 

A  plant  of  what  was  generally  admitted  to  be  the 
finest  white  Lajlia  anceps  which  has  yet  appeared 
made  its  appearance  at  the  Auction  Rooms  of  Messrs. 
Protheroe  &  Morris  on  Friday,  February  4.  It  may 
be  likened  to  L.  a.  Schroderiana,  whose  chief  charac- 
teristic is  the  unusually  large  and  flat  front  lobe  to 
the  labellum.  The  variety  in  question  had  very  large 
pure  white  flowers,  the  sepals  and  petals  of  which 
were  very  broad,  and  the  whole  flower  of  fine  form 
aud  substance.  The  labellum,  however,  was  the  most 
extraordinary  feature,  on  account  of  its  great  size, 
and  the  extraordinary  developmeut  of  the  front  lobe 
of  the  lip,  which  appeared  to  exceed  in  length  the 
basal  portion.  The  side  lobes  of  the  lip  had  some 
purple  lines,  and  the  crest  a  yellow  tinge.  At 
fourteen  and  a  half  guineas  it  was  acquired  by  H.  T. 
Pitt,  Esq ,  Rosslyn,  Stamford  Hill,  a  great  fancier  of 
unusually  good  Orchids. 

An  abnormal  Cattleya  Trian^i  plumosa. 
The  pretty  variety  of  Cattleya  Trianjei  known  in 
some  gardens  as  "  plumosa,"  and  having  a  finely 
formed  flower,  richly  coloured  labellum,  and  purple 
feather  on  the  petals  similar  to  C.  T.  Backhousaiana  is 
always  a  pleasing  object,  but  the  flower  of  it  sent  by 
Walter  C.  Walker,  Esq.,  Percy  Lodge,  Winchmore 
Hill  (gr.,  Mr.  Geo.  Cragg),  presents  it  in  a  new  but 
not  less  beautiful  form.  The  pale  lavender  sepals, 
and  the  broad  and .  slightly  darker  petals  with  their 
showy  purple  feather  are  formed  aud  arranged  as 
usual ;  but  there  are  three  labellums,  each  perfect 
though  slightly  narrower  than  the  normal  labellum 
would  be.  Two  of  the  lips  are  arranged  side  by  side, 
the  inner  edge  of  each  being  under  the  column  (of 
which  there  is  but  one)  ;  th  e  third  lip  is  below  the 
other  two,  and  effectively  arranged  with  the  others, 
each  lip  having  the  colours  as  in  a  perfect  specimen. 
J.  0.  B. 


SANDEINGHAM  HOUSE. 

The  disposition  of  the  trees  in  the  park  and 
pleasure-grounds— whether  by  accident  or  design,  or 
by  both— is  most  effective  and  picturesque.  Oaks  of 
enormous  dimensions  aud  unknown  age  are  dotted 
all  over  the  noble  demesne.  The  memorial  trees, 
which  have  a  special  value  to  arboriculturists,  from 
the  fact  that  they  are  mostly  named  and  dated,  and 
that,  consequently,  their  rate  of  growth  can  be  gauged, 
are  subjoined  : — Araucaria  imbricata,  planted  by  the 
Countess  Valerie  Hohenthal,  November  9,  1863 ; 
2  feet  girth.  Abies  Pinsapo,  planted  by  H.R.  H.  the 
Hereditary  Grand  Duke  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz, 
April  4, 1871 ;  4  feet  girth.  Pseudo-tsuga  Douglasii, 
planted  by  Lady  Adelaide  Talbot,  April  20,  1866  ; 
6  feet  girth.  Abies  nobilis,  planted  by  Lady  Gertrude 
Talbot,  April  20,1866;    3  feet  girth.     A.  graudis, 
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planted  by  H.R.H.  the  Duchess  of  Cambridge, 
April  11,  1866  ;  6  feet  girth.  A.  Nordmanniana, 
planted  by  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Shrews- 
bury, April  20, 1866  ;  4  feet  girth.  Cedrus  atlantica, 
planted  by  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  November  13, 


to  a  height  of  60  feet.  Abies  Pinsapo,  planted  by 
H.R.H.  the  Princess  of  Wales,  April  4,  1874  ;  6  feet 
girth.  Cupressua  Lawsoniana,  undated,  8  feet 
girth,  50  feet  high.  Abies  brachyphylla,  planted  by 
H.I.H.  the  Czarewitch,  June  29,  1894.     Oak,  planted 


Flfi.    34. — KyEMPPERIA   ETHELS:     FLOWERS   ROSY-PURPLE.      (see    P.    94.) 


1 865  ;  5  feet  girth.  Abies  Pinsapo,  planted  by  Prince 
John  of  Qlucksburg,  May  5,  1871  ;  4  feet  girth. 
Cedrus  Libani,  planted  by  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
February  10,  1872  ;  8  feet  girth.  Sequoia  gigantea, 
planted  by  H.R.H.  the  Crown  Prince  of  Denmark, 
April  20,  1878  ;  4  feet  girth.  Other  Wellingtonias, 
undated,  range  from  10  to  15  feet  in  girth,  and  rise 


the  Douglas  Firs  will  become  stately  trees.  Several 
old  Oaks  in  the  park  range  in  girth  from  17  to 
30  feet ;  the  latter  measurement  is  quite  correct,  but 
au  Oak  with  a  diameter  of  10  feet  is  certainly  pheno- 
menal. There  is  a  Hornbeam  with  a  girth  of  10  feet 
a  Sycamore  with  a  girth  of  9  feet,  and  a  Turkey 
Oak  with  a  girth  of  lOfeet.  The  oriental  Planes  were  in 
grand  plumage,  and  are  probably  the  best  the  Society 
has  ever  seen.  A  Medlar,  in  fruit,  33  feet  high,  was 
noted,  as  well  as  evergreen  Oaks  over  30  feet  high,  in 
splendid  foliage,  and  well  arranged.  In  the  private 
grounds  is  a  perfect  specimen  of  Picea  pungens 
glauca,  9;  feet  high.  A  broad-leaved  English  Elm, 
42J  inches  (quarter  girth)  3  feet  up,  merited  atten- 
tion ;  and  hanging  over  the  lake,  between  Sandring- 
ham  House  and  York  House,  we  found  a  Salix 
babylonica,  40  feet  high — a  most  elegant  tree  with  a 
beautiful  weeping  habit.  In  walking  from  the 
kennels  to  the  stables,  there  are  two  very  conspicuous 
specimens  of  Coniferse —  the  one  Pinus  Jeffreyi, 
50  feet  high  ;  the  other  Abie3  nobilis  glauca,  95  feet 
high.  Both  are  uoble  specimens  of  their  kind.  To 
the  horticulturists,  the  bedding  in  front  of  Sandring- 
ham  House  was  a  source  of  real  pleasure,  and  was 
much  admired.  The  style  was  quite  new,  and  most 
effective,  the  foliage  plants  and  flowers  being  very 
artistically  intermixed.  The  Japanese  Honeysuckle 
in  the  vicinity  of  York  House  was  also  most  beautiful. 
Transactions  of  the  English  Arboricvltural  Society. 


by  H.R.H.  Prince  Edward  of  York,  October  5,  1896. 
The  acorn  of  this  Oak  was  planted  by  Mr.  John 
Jeffreys  on  July  6,  1893,  as  a  memento  of  the  marriage 
of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  York,  and  it  appeared 
above-ground  in  the  middle  of  June,  1894. 

Good  specimens  of  Sequoia   gigantea,    of  Codrus 
Deodara,  and  Douglas  Fir  are  to  be  Been.    In  a  few  years 


Belgium, 

PLANTS  AT  L'HORTICULTUPE  INTERNA- 
TIONALE. 

There  is  now  hero  a  fine  show  of  Lrelia  prsestans, 
of  which  there  are  many  interesting  varieties  ;  amongst 
them  alba,  which  is  as  rare  as  beautiful.  There  is 
also  a  fine  importation  of  Cypripedium  bellatulum 
from  Burma,  splendid  plants,  and  in  full  vigour. 
Aerides  crassifolium  is  also  a  new  and  interesting 
importation. 

Dendrobium  nobile  chiuense  blooms  well,  and  is 
valuable  as  a  cut  flower.  This  Chinese  Bpecies 
flowers  from  the  pseudo-bulbs,  and  with  rare  abun- 
dance. I  believe  it  may  yet  rival  Odontoglossum 
crispum.  Numerous  and  good  varieties  of  Dendro- 
chilon  glumaceum  are  in  bloom,  and  are  most 
delicate  and  sweetly  scented. 

Odontoglossum  Wilckeanum,  which  last  year  was 
much  admired  for  its  great  beauty,  is  now  beginning 
to  flower  again,  and  maintains  the  reputation  pre- 
viously gained.  This  will  afford  specialists  an  oppor- 
tunity for  studying  the  great  variety  observable  in 
the  flowers  of  Odontoglossums.   Ch.  ilc  B. 


American  Notes. 

THE  DWARF  SWEET  PEAS. 
The  enthusiastic  Sweet  Pea  connoisseurs,  Messrs. 
W.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  are  introducing 
this  year  their  new  Dwarf  Sweet  Pea,  Pink  Cupid. 
This  is  a  sport  from  Cupid,  the  original  dwarf  white 
variety,  and  is  said  to  be  somewhat  stronger  iu 
constitution  and  easier  to  grow.  The  same  company 
promises  two  more  dwarf  varieties  for  1S99,  Primrose 
Cupid,  and  Eliza  Eckford  Cupid.  This  energetic 
development  of  such  a  striking  line  of  novelties  is  all 
very  delightful,  and  no  one  would  have  the  heart  to 
criticise  it  in  a  firm  which  has  done  so  much  for 
Sweet  Pea  culture  in  America  ;  but  after  all,  the 
Dwarf  Sweet  Peas  have  not  proved  to  be  of  any  great 
interest  to  the  ordinary  grower  of  garden  flowers,  and 
they  do  not  seom  likely  to  affect  favourably  or 
adversely  the  immense  popularity  which  the  Sweet 
Peas  in  general  are  now  enjoying. 

Some  New  Flowering  Plants. 
A  new  strain  of  Hollyhocks,  under  the  general 
name  of  Alleghauy,  introduced  last  year  by  Mr.  A.  E. 
Wohlert,  gardenor  to  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  has 
met  with  general  favour,  ami  is  advertised  in  nearly 
all   the   plant   catalogues   for   189*.       The   strain   is 
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somewhat  like  the  Japanese  Hollyhocks  Introduced 
several  years  ago,  having  the  blossoms,  especially  of 
the  inner  parts,  beautifully  frilled  and  fimbriated. 
The  varieties  show  a  wide  range  of  colour,  but  colours 
and  forms  have  not  yet  been  selected  to  an  extent  to 
make  them  very  stable.  A  fair  proportion  of  the 
seedlings,  though,  always  prove  desirable,  and  the 
8'iain  is  likely  to  meet  general  approval. 

The  Orchid-flowering  Cannas  are  advertised  in  all 
the  catalogues  for  1898,  and  will  probably  be  seen 
quite  commonly  in  gardens  hereafter.  Italia,  Austrii, 
and  Burbank,  seem  to  be  the  only  varieties  generally 
offered,  which  is  really  unfortunate,  for  such  varieties 
as  America  and  Pandora  would  surely  add  materially 
to  the  limited  appreciation  which  the  Orchid-flowering 
CanniS  have  awakened  in  America. 

The  D-ihlias  are  enjoying  a  revival  of  interest  in 
this  country,  and  dealers  are  finding  a  demand  for 
con-iderable  quantities  of  roots  of  the  finest  varieties. 
The  Oc'  us-Dahlias  Beem  to  be  special  favourites. 
F.  A.  Waugh. 


THE    SEASON    OF    1897    AT 
ISLEWORTH,  MIDDLESEX. 

The  weather  of  the  past  year  was  not  marked  by  any 
reat  extremes,  although  a  retrospect  shows  it  to  have  been 
a  disappointing  season  in  most  respects.  April  and  May 
were  cold,  droughty,  and  a  very  unfavourable  seed  time,  so 
that  the  hot  months  of  June  and  July,  failing  to  give  us  any 
really  heavy  rains,  found  vegetation  drought-stricken  and 
unable  to  make  much  progress.  Such  conditions,  of  course, 
produced  precocious  flowering,  and  a  general  falling  of  all 
tree-fruits. 

The  autumn  waB  cool,  dry,  and  very  favourable.  The 
average  maximum  for  the  year  was  573  (1°  below  average), 
the  maximum  temperature  94°,  and  the  minimum  tempera- 
ture 22°.     The  rainfall  21-52  inches. 

The  night  temperatures  during  the  summer,  until  August 
came  in,  were  very  low,  minima  as  low  as  41°  occurring  in 
July.  On  the  other  hand,  the  day  temperatures  were  above 
the  average,  and  70°  was  touched  on  seventy-nine  days. 

Frost  was  registered  on  fifty-three  nights  during  the  year, 
but  there  was  no  severe  cold.  Snow  was  visible  on  seventeen 
days. 

Flower  Garden.  —The  copious  rams  (6*83  inches)  of 
February  and  March  produced  almost  ideal  conditions  for  the 
flowering  season  of  our  spring  bulbi  in  the  beds  and  borders, 
and  I  have  never  seen  Hyacinths,  Soillas,  and  Narcissi 
generally  bloom  to  such  perfection  or  in  such  profusion.  My 
experience  here  being  quite  the  reverie  of  miny  of  your 
correspondents  in  this  particular. 

The  later-flowering  bulbous  and  tuberous  rooted  plants 
were  failures,  owing  to  the  drought  of  April  and  May,  and 
the  dry  conditions  ruling  throughout  the  summer.  The 
Japanese  Lilies  and  Dahlias  were  especially  afftcted,  and  also 
the  Begonias,  although  I  think  the  cold  nights  were  perhaps 
as  much  to  blame  for  this  latter  failure. 

Tulips  made  a  brave  show  as  usual,  although  frosts  in  the 
middle  of  May  bleached  the  later  early-section. 

Among  bedding  plants  Zinnias  and  Asters  did  well,  and 
the  perennial  section  remarkably  so. 

Although  the  midsummer  heats  were  distressing  to  pot 
Chrysanthemums,  the  autumn  (dispite  the  fogs)  was  favourable 
to  them.  A  few  choice  varieties  are  made  a  specialty  of 
here,  particularly  (1)  W.  Seward,  (2)  W.  Holmes,  (3)  Elaine, 
(4)  Ryocroft  Glory,  (5)  W.  Stevens,  and  (6)  Cullingfordi. 
Many  of  the  "exhibition  "  and  "  size-above-quality"  section 
have  had  to  be  relegated  to  verandah  work,  on  account  of  their 
coarse  appoarance. 

I  found  Ityecroft  Glory  and  W.  Stevens  stand  very  well  out 
of  doors,  where  others  failed  or  wero  spoiled  by  the  weather. 

Lycoris  squamigera  has  become  thoroughly  establishe  d 
outside,  and  this  year  producod  150  flowor-scapes  (3  to  7 
flowers  to  the  scape)  whim  were  all  in  bloom  at  one  time  in 
early  August  L.  sanguinea  (var.)  also  produced  three 
scapes  outside,  but  I  have  doubts  for  its  future  well-being. 

Brunsvigia3,  of  sorts,  only  produced  a  dozen  blooms  out  of 
doors,  or  about  a  third  of  their  average  amount  of  bloom. 
Several  tubers  of  Arisajma  fimbriatum  planted  our,  in  a  shady 
place  in  June  mostly  produced  spathes  in  August,  and  strong 
leaf  growth  ;  so  probably  this  cm  be  used  in  the  same  way 
as  many  of  the  Amorphophatli,  although  it  has  hitherto  been 
considered  as  a  stove  species. 

Hippeastrura  aulicum  flowered  well  outside  in  August,  so 
that  both  this  species  and  H.  sub-barbatum  (Herbert)  can  be 
utilized  in  this  way.  The  difficulty  lies  in  the  after-treat- 
ment, so  as  to  prepare  the  bulbs  for  flowering  again  another 
year.  This  is,  however,  of  a  special  nature,  into  which  it  is 
impossible  to  enter  shortly. 

Garden  tuberous  Begonias  have  remained  in  the  soil  at  the 
foot  of  a  wall  undisturbed  for  two  winters,  and  flowered  again 
this  season,  but  very  late.  So  also  has  Oxalis  cernua,  but  I 
should  doubt  either  surviving  a  severe  winter  unless  covered 
up.  Oncidium  incurvum  again  flowered  well  outside  for  a 
prolonged  period  and  was  much  admired. 

Fruit.— Pears  and  Apples  carried  very  variable  crops,  one 
tree  having  no  fruit  at  all,  and  the  next  to  it  being  over- 
loaded ;  but  generally  the  result  was  under  average.     T  e 


ripening  period  being  cool  and  dry,  the  fruit  was  generally 
well  finished,  and  of  good  keeping  quality.  Cox's  Orange 
was  a  failure,  Blenheims  a  heavy  crop  of  fine  fruit.  Among 
the  Pears,  the  old  Beurre  Bosc  (locally  called  Calebasse  or 
Calabash)  again  proved  itself  to  be  a  heavy  and  regular 
cropper,  and  of  superb  flavour,  second  only  in  my  estimation 
to  Marie  Louise,  which  this  season  failed  to  produce  any 
fruit  whatever.  The  once  much-extolled  Pitmaston  Duchesse 
has,  after  several  years'  trial,  been  extirpated  as  utterly 
worthless  for  any  purpose  except  that  of  exhibition. 

Damsons  were  an  absolute  failure,  and  Plums  generally  a 
very  poor  crop.  Apricots  wero  scarce  ;  Peaches  a  moderate 
crop  of  fair-sized  fruit ;  Mulberries  scarce,  also  Walnuts,  but 
Filberts  and  Cob  nuts  a  bountiful  crop.  Morellos  average  ; 
Quinces  good.  Among  small  fruits,  the  Gooseberry  crop  was 
simply  wonderful,  the  best  I  have  ever  seen.  Strawberries 
fair,  the  variety  "  The  Countess  "  being  the  best  flavoured  of 
the  year.  Raspberries  very  poor.  Brambles  (of  sorts) 
prolific.     Currants  under  average. 

Vegetables. — There  was  no  disease  among  the  Potatos 
(Sutton's  Snowball  the  best  quality)  ;  Peas  and  Lettuces 
sufferred  from  drought. 

Conservatory,  &c. — Th  i  noticeable  Tesults  of  the  year  have 
been  (1)  the  flowering  of  Eucharis  Lehmanni,  and  Hynieno- 
callis  Moritzianum,  and  the  raising  of  seedlings  in  both  cases ; 
(2)  the  securing  of  the  mature  fruit  of  Ellsena  longipetala. 
This  has  an  important  bearing  botanically,  as  it  throws  doubt 
upon  whether  the  genus  should  be  any  longer  separated  from 
Hymenocallis.  A.  Worsley,  Mandeville  House,  Isleworth. 


TITMICE. 


All  the  titmice  are  more  or  leas  active  hunters  of 
insects,  for  which  they  are  constantly  on  the  watch, 
and  no  inhabitants  of  the  insect  world  come  amiss  to 
them  as  food.  They  are  especially  useful  in  the 
destruction  of  many  crop-pests,  which  they  devour 
in  all  stages.  During  the  winter  they  clear  off 
enormous  quantities  of  eggs  which  have  been  de- 
posited by  insects  of  various  kinds  in  dormant  buds, 
or  near  the  buds,  and  in  the  clefts  of  the  bark  or 
rind  of  trees.  At  this  season  the  titmice  may  be 
seen  frequently  running  up  and  down  the  trunks, 
stems,  and  branches,  or  hanging  head  downwards 
from  the  smaller  branches  and  twigs,  prying  anxiously 
into  each  crevice  and  fold  of  the  rind  in  search  of 
eggs,  hibernating  larva;,  or  perfect  insects.  Their 
sight  is  so  keen  that  they  can  detect  such  small  eggs 
as  those  of  the  Winter-moth,  and  they  have  been  seen 
acti  rely  devouring  the  minute  red  eggs  of  the  Bryobia 
upon  the  stems  and  branches  of  Gooseberry-bushes 
and  Damson- trees. 

It  is  som3times  alleged  tint  the  tits,  like  the 
sparrows,  pick  out  the  buds  of  trees  and  shrubs, 
either  wantonly  or  for  food  ;  but  this  accusation  is 
wrong,  and  based  upon  insufficient  investigation  of 
the  circumstances,  as  ti  mice  attack  ouly  buds  that 
are  infested — for  example,  Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  and 
Damson  buds  infested  with  the  larva;  of  the 
Winter-moth,  or  the  larval  of  the  Apple-blossom 
weevil. 

The  crested  tit,  Parus  cristatus,  is  a  pretty  little 
bird,  but  it  is  scarce,  and  decreasing  in  numbers.  It 
feeds  upon  insects  and  weed  seeds,  and  should  for 
this  reason  be  carefully  preserved.  Yarrell,  Seebohm, 
and  Harting  remark  upon  the  rarity  of  this  bird. 

The  coal- tit,  Parus  ater,  though  somewhat  common, 
is  not  so  well  known  as  the  great  tit  and  the  blue 
tit,  since  it  is  not  domesticated,  and  lives  in  woods, 
copses,  and  shrubberies  distant  from  houses.  It  is 
frequently  found  in  Birch  and  Pine-woods.  "  Birch- 
woods,"  sayB Seebohm,  "are  the  favourite  haunts  of 
this  bird  during  the  breeding  season,  where  the 
abundance  of  holes  suitable  for  nesting  purposes  is 
probably  the  chief  attraction." 

The  coal-tit  is  as  great  a  destroyer  of  insects  as  the 
other  members  of  the  same  family,  and  should  be 
rigorously  preserved.  Yarrell,  in  writing  of  this 
bird,  says  that  like  the  blue  tit  it  is  constantly  in 
motion,  roving  from  tree  to  tree  in  active  search  for 
those  small  insects  and  the  seeds  of  various  ever- 
greens, upon  which  it  principally  exists. 

The  coal-tit  is  rather  more  than  4  inches  long.  Its 
general  colour  is  bluish-grey,  with  a  dull  white 
breast,  and  it  may  be  distinguished  from  the  marsh- 
tit,  which  it  somewhat  resembles  in  colour  and  size, 
by  a  large  white  patch  on  the  back  of  the  neck,  and 
by  white  spots  on  the  wings.  It  usually  makes  its 
nest  in  holes  in  trees  and  stumps  of  trees  ;  but  Lord 
Lilford  says  that  he  has  always  found  the  nests  in 


burrows  and  holes    in    the  earth   male    by  rabbits 
and  other  animals. 

The  marsh-tit  ( l'arus  palustris)  is  not  so  common 
as  the  species  just  described,  and  is  of  rather  smaller 
sze.  It  is  occasionally  seen  in  gardens  and  orchards, 
principally  in  the  winter  ;  but  its  chief  habitations 
are  low-lying  meadows  and  damp  situations,  where  it 
nests  in  holes  in  old  Willow-trees  and  other  trees, 
pollards,  and  stumps,  very  close  to  the  ground.  It  is 
insectivorous.  Yarrell  states  that  it  is  alsj  putial  to 
the  seeds  of  the  Thistle. 

Accoiding  to  Seebohm.  it  may  be  seen  in  almost 
every  conceivable  position,  searchiog  for  insects  on  the 
buds  at  the  end  of  a  branch.  It  is  slightly  smaller 
than  the  coal-tit ;  its  head  is  bluish-black,  the  sides 
of  the  neck  are  white,  the  under  part  of  the  body  is 
light  brown,  while  the  upper  part  is  olive-brown,  of 
varying  Bhades.  It  builds  its  nest  much  iu  the  same 
manner  as  the  coal-tit,  in  holes  in  stumps  of  trees 
and  in  holes  in  the  eirth.  Boanl  of  Agriculture,  4, 
Whiteliall  Place,  S.  W. 

To  be  continued.) 


A  NEW  COTTON-PLANT. 

"The  variety  of  cottm  in  queition  has  only  been 
kni i. vi i  to  civilisation  for  a  couple  of  years.  It  was 
first  discovered  iu  the  region  of  the  C  >ngo  by  an 
explorer  name!  Adolph  Kyle,  an  English  Jew,  who, 
with  a  few  other  young  mei,  Btarte  1  on  a  prospecting 
tour  in  Central  Africa  in  December,  H92.  One  day, 
towards  the  en  1  of  the  following  year,  they  pitched 
their  cimp  on  the  outskirts  of  a  village  20  miles 
south  of  the  Equator,  and  about  1000  miles  from 
the  coast.  He  observed  growing  near  the  cimp  a 
thicket  of  mammoth  Cotton-plants,  20  feet  and  over 
in  height,  and  covered  with  bolls.  The  plant  was 
limbless,  and  bore  its  seed-pods  at  the  bise  of  its 
broad  Fig-like  leaves,  and  only  a  fe;v  inches  from  the 
stem.  The  native  villagers  were  utterly  ignorant  of 
the  utility  of  the  product  of  the  shrubs. 

"This year  (1897)  he  (Mr.  Jackson, a  farmer  to  whom 
some  seed  was  given)  has  planted  6  acres,  and  it  is  said 
that  he  has  '  the  most  magnificent  field  of  Cotton  ever 
Eeen  in  Georgia.'  Although  the  season  has  been 
unfavourable  owing  to  a  prolonged  drought,  the  yield 
of  this  crop  is  estimated  at  four  an  1  a  half  American 
bales  (containing  600  lb.  each)  per  acre.  Experts 
who  have  seen  the  crop  are  of  opinion  that  thi  crop 
is  superior  even  to  the  far-famel  S;a  Island  product. 

"  The  plant  is  quite  different  from  that  of  any  other 
variety  of  Cotton  grown  in  America.  The  stalk  is 
Btout  and  Btraight,  and  suppirted  by  a  rough  fibrous 
bark.  Tne  blooms  open  at  night,  and  are  cylindrical 
instead  of  flaring,  so  that  they  do  not  admit  fie  rain, 
which  causes  the  dropping  of  the  fruitage  in  wet 
seasons  ;  the  leaves  drop  out  of  the  way  as  the  boll 
ripens,  and  tho  locks  hang  loosely  in  the  wide  open 
bolls,  so  that  the  crop  is  easily  harvested.  The  new 
Cotton  has  attracted  a  great  deal  of  atteation  in  the 
United  States,  and  Farmer  Jackson  has  a  rush  of 
Cotton-growers,  buyers,  and  mill  agents  from  all  over 
the  country  to  see  his  wonderful  crops,  the  produce 
of  which  has  been  purchased  by  one  of  the  largest 
southern  mills.  It  is  estimated  that  the  general  use 
of  this  Cotton  in  the  Southern  States  will  reduce 
the  area  necessary  to  be  sown  for  the  present  average 
yield  by  fully  60  per  cent."  Indian  Textile  Journal, 
Nov.  15,  1897.  i  We  should  like  to  see  a  specimen  of 
this  novelty.  Ed.  ] 


Florists'   Flowers. 


NOVELTIES  IN  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
The  novelties  of  the  present  season  are  again 
numerous,  and  I  have  seen  amongst  them  s^mo 
varieties  that  are  really  promising.  Thore  are 
several  crimson-flowered  varieties  that  will  be  espe- 
cially welcome,  as  the  colour  is  not  by  any  means 
common  in  the  large-flowering  type.  In  fact,  two  of 
these  are  likely  to  rank  among  the  very  best. 
Joseph  Chamberlain  has  long,  drooping  florets  of 
exceeding  rich  colour,  and  is  said  to  be  a  seedling , 
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from  Edwin  Molyneux — a  fact  greatly  in  its  favour. 
S.  W.  Gilbert,  judged  from  a  bloom  I  have  seen,  is 
much  like  a  crimson  Etoile  de  Lyon.  Then  there  is 
the  sport  from  Madame  Carnot,  known  as  Mrs.  W. 
Mease,  which  has  a  pale  creamy-yellow  flower,  and 
which  has  been  exceedingly  well  shown  by  the  raiser. 


roay-peach.  Frances  B.  Hayes  has  a  flower  of  very 
fine  build,  the  florets  loosely  drooping,  incurving,  and 
in  colour  a  pretty  shade  of  pink.  Matthew  Hodgson, 
though  not  so  novel,  should  be  grown  by  all  who 
like  a  bright  and  effective  colour.  I  have  not  seen  it 
often  exhibited,  but  the  plant  is  a  vigorous  grower, 


Forestry. 


Fig.  35.— sternbergia  macrantha  :   flowers  yellow,     kat.  size,     (see  p.  94.) 


A  broDzy-coloured  sport  from  Edith  Tabor,  named 
Mrs.  Bank?,  will  be  likely  to  prove  a  very  good 
variety  ;  Mrs.  J.  QleesoD,  a  pretty  rosy-apricot  shade 
on  'a^yellow  ground,  florets  loosely  incurving  ;  W. 
Towers,  a  very  promising  yellow  Japanese,  and  Mary 
Molyneux,  are  all  likely  to  be  good  ;  the  colour  of 
he   last-named    is   rosy-lilac,  shading  to  a  beautiful 


and  of  dwarf  labit.  Plants  of  Q.  J.  Warren  distri- 
buted last  spring  were  probably  too  weak,  or  it  will 
not  prove  so  satisfactory  as  its  parent.  I  have  not 
heard  of  a  really  good  first-rate  flower  being  shown 
this  season,  and,  in  my  humble  opinion,  a  guinea  is 
too  much  to  pay  for  a  plant  that  is  not  vigorous 
eooughto  produce  an  exhibition  bloom.  E.  Kntnoles. 


DEGREES   OF  THINNING. 

With  regard  to  Oak,  although  freely  uEed  on  most 
English  eBtates  for  gates,  fencing,  &c,  on  account  of 
its  being  conveniently  at  hand,  it  cannot  be  looked 
upon  as  a  tree  which  is  planted  chiefly  for  estate  pur- 
poses ;  in  fact,  except  as  a  unit  to  the  ordinary 
mixed  plantation,  the  planting  of  this  tree  is  almost 
entirely  neglected  at  the  present  time,  chiefly  on 
account  of  its  relatively  plow  growth.  But  where  a 
Bound  and  permanent  system  of  forestry  is  to 
be  inaugurated  or  maintained,  we  contend  that 
Oak  should  still  form  the  backbone  of  woods  on 
heavy  soils,  for  good  English  Oak  never  lacks,  nor 
probably  will  lack,  a  purchaser,  which  is  more  than 
can  be  said  for  the  timber  of  many  species.  But  Oak 
timber  of  the  present  and  future  is,  and  will  be,  put 
to  very  different  uses  to  what  was  the  case  a  century 
ago.  The  "wooden  walls  of  Old  England"  now 
exist  only  in  verse  and  tradition  ;  and  in  view  of  the 
development  of  modern  naval  architecture,  it  seems 
hardly  possible  to  believe  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment should  once  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  set 
aside  a  few  thousand  acres  of  land  for  the  purpose 
of  growing  Oak-timber  for  the  Navy.  But  while 
all  ideas  of  this  kind  are  now  obsolete,  it  can 
hardly  be  said  that  the  method  of  growing 
Oak  for  which  they  are  responsible,  are  equally 
of  the  past.  Less  than  a  century  ago,  the  most 
valuable  part  of  an  Oak-tree  was  its  bark,  and 
its  crooked  limbs,  the  latter  forming  knees  for  use  in 
shipbuilding.  The  greater  the  number  and  size  of  the 
branches,  the  better  the  chance  of  getting  these 
highly-prized  crooks,  and  the  greater  the  quantity  of 
bark.  Naturally,  therefore,  the  old  system  of 
thinning  Oak  brought  the  density  of  the  plantation 
very  much  on  a  par  with  that  of  a  Kentish  Cherry- 
orchard,  and  a  plantation  specimen  differed  little 
from  one  in  a  park  or  hedgerow.  Probably  to 
prevent  what  was  considered  as  a  waste  of  ground, 
the  plantation  was  filled  up  with  Hazel-underwood, 
forming  what  is  generally  known  as  coppice,  with 
standards,  the  latter  having  every  inducement  to 
form  large,  spreading  heads,  and  short,  thick  boles. 
It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  demand  for  trees  of 
this  type  no  longer  exists,  although  the  method  of 
producing  them  does.  With  bark  at  a  price  which 
just  pays  for  taking  it  off  and  no  more,  and  the  once- 
valued  crooks  worth  their  weight  as  firewood,  the 
man,  or  rather  the  series  of  men,  who  aim  at  pro- 
ducing marketable  timber,  must  adopt  other 
methods.  Straight,  clean  timber,  of  large  size, 
aDd  free  from  cup  -  and  -  star  shape,  now  fetch 
the  top  price,  railway  companies  using  such  stuff 
for  wagon-building,  &c.  Oak  timber  of  this  class 
wants  a  good  soil,  u  warm  climate,  and  a  healthy 
and  vigorous  crown  of  foliage  to  produce  it,  and 
given  these  and  fair  treatment,  we  believe  Oak 
plantations  would  prove  as  profitable  in  the  long  run 
as  the  majority.  With  the  long-lived  tree  of  this 
description,  the  survival  of  the  fittest  principle  comes 
greatly  into  play,  and  the  production  of  first-class 
timber  depends  less  upen  the  degree  of  thinning  than 
upon  the  constant  weeding  out  of  individuals  whioh 
show  little  promise  of  becoming  sustained  growers. 
Nothing  defeats  this  end  more  than  the  rule-of-thumb 
species  of  thinning,  which  keeps  tho  so-many-feet- 
apart  idea  steady  in  view. 

How  often  do  we  find  a  group  of  three  or  four 
Oaks  or  other  trees  in  woodlands  left  pretty  much  to 
themselves,  which  all  stand  on  a  piece  of  ground 
6  yards  square,  and  yet  contain  more  good  timber 
than  a  dozen  carefully  thinned  out  trees  elsewhere. 
The  explanation  of  this  probably  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  soil  at  that  particular  spot  is  deeper  and  richer 
than  the  average,  and  is  able  to  sustain  a  much 
greater  gnowth  of  vegetation,  aud  the  moral  is  ' '  take 
full  advantage  of  it."  Tho  policy  of  the  thinner  of 
an  Oak  plantat'on  should  be  that  of  carefully  picking 
out  these  exceptionally  favourable  sites,  and  giving 
the  trees  thereon  every  opportunity  of  reaching 
maturity.  While  keeping  them  sufficiently  thick  to 
encourage  altitude  in  the  early  stages,  they  should 
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never  lie  left  unthinned  long  enough  to  get  drawn 
up  and  lose  a  properly  balanced  crown  of  foliage,  for 
euch  conditions  favour  shaky  timber  aB  much  as  any- 
thing next  to  quality  of  soil.  Other  parts  of  the 
wood  which  exhibit  a  slow  or  unhealthy  growth  had 
better  frequently  be  thinned  and  cleared  compara- 
tively early,  and  the  ground  replanted  with  some- 
thing more  suitable.  If  mixed  freely  with  Ash  at 
the  time  of  planting,  the  thinner  has  the  option  of 
taking  out  or  leaving  whichever  species  he  finds 
doing  best,  while  young  Ash  timber  and  poles  are 
more  valuable  than  Oak  as  thinnings. 

It  is  a  great  mistake,  however,  to  attempt  to  raise 
really  good  Oak  woods  on  the  mixed  plantation 
system,  and  planting  single  Oaks  30  or  more  feet 
apart,  in  the  expectation  that  each  one  is  going  to 
make  a  satisfactory  tree.  In  such  cases  the  principle 
of  natural  selection  never  comes  into  play,  and  more 
often  than  not  the  plantation  never  becomes  an  Oak 
wood  at  all,  but  a  mixture  of  inferior  Larch  and 
other  Conifers,  which  produce  almost  worthless 
timber  on  typical  Oak  soils.  Now-a-days,  the  latter 
are  not  planted  to  any  great  extent  as  a  means  of 
utilising  the  soil  economically,  except  perhaps  on 
high  and  exposed  situations,  and  in  such  cases  the 
desirability  of  introducing  something  which  will  grow 
quicker  than  Oak  under  the  given  conditions,  is  con- 
ceivable, and  may  necessitate  a  different  system  in 
which  the  Oak  is  less  predominant.  A.  C.  Forbes. 
(To  be  oiHtinufil.) 


The  Week's  Work. 


THE    HARDY    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

By  W.  H.  Divers,  Gardener,  Belvoir  Castle,  Grantham. 

Plum  Trees  on  Watts. — Let  the  pruning  and  nail- 
ing of  these  trees  be  finished  without  delay.  If  the 
fruit-spurs  are,  as  is  often  the  case,  of  great  length, 
the  flowers  are  more  exposed  to  injury  than  when  the 
spurs  are  short,  and  as  the  Plum  breaks  from  the 
old  wood  very  freely  in  all  but  very  aged  trees,  these 
should  be  shortened  or  removed.  Every  young  fruit- 
-pur  should  be  shortened  to  back  buds  annually, 
.nd  well-placed  young  shoots  laid  in  by  the  side  of 
fhe  older  main  brancheB,  removing  the  latter  as  those 
become  fit  to  fill  their  places.  It  is  a  mistake  to  be 
avoided  to  train  in  young  shoots  thickly,  as  the  fruits 
require  light  and  air  when  ripening,  in  order  to 
obtain  their  proper  colour  and  fine  flavour,  and  tho 
young  shoots  and  branches  should  have  not  le68  space 
than  4  inches  between  them,  and  in  the  case  of  large- 
f'liaged  varieties  like  Cox's  Kmperor  and  Magnum 
Bonum,  5  inches  should  be  the  minimum.  PlumB  like 
Imperatrice  having  small  foliagu  may  have  less  than 
4  inches  ;  still  it  is  a  good  rule  to  adhere  to,  as  from 
their  latenees  in  ripening  tho  fruits  require  every  ray 
of  sunshine. 

Plum  bushes. — When  Plum  bushesare  much  restricted 
in  size,  they  seldom  fruit  satisfactorily,  owing  to  the 
strong  annual  growth  that  is  made,  the  only  remedy 
for  which  is  periodical  root-pruning.  Bushes  are, 
however,  more  suitable  for  small  gardens  than  are 
large  standard  trees  ;  and  it  is  an  easy  matter  to 
protect  the  bloom  from  frost  and  the  fruit  from  the 
birds.  The  roots  of  the  Plum  are  very  prone  to  throw 
up  brood — in  garden  parlance,  "  suckers  " — more 
especially  when  the  ground  is  under  the  spade,  and 
to  extirpate  theBe  the  offending  roots  should  be  bared 
with  a  spade  at  this  season,  and  the  shoots  severed 
without  injuring  the  roots.  These  suckers  if  fur- 
nished with  roots  will,  if  planted  in  nursery  lines  in 
the  reserve  garden,  form  stocks  for  budding  and 
grafting  in  a  year  or  two.  The  Cluster  or  Crittenden 
Damson  is  a  variety  usually  standing  on  its  own  roots, 
aad  its  suckers  are,  therefore,  true.  Although  not  a 
Damson  of  the  best  quality,  the  Cluster  is  useful  in 
a  scarce  year,  as  it  is  seldom  fruitless,  even  when 
all  other  varieties  fail.  Last  year  the  fruit  was  worth 
£20  per  ton.  Another  small  Plum,  Mirabelle,  is  most 
^aluable  for  all  sorts  of  cooking  and  preserving 
purposes ;  but  it  is  almost  unknown  in  this  country, 
although  much  grown  in  Germany,  the  growth  is 
very  similar  to  Cluster  Damson,  the  fruit  pale 
yellow,  sweet,  smaller  than  the  common  Damson, 
almost  round,  and  of  nice  flavour  when  cooked  or 
preserved.  Some  authorities  confuse  this  variety 
with  White  Myrobalan,  from  which  it  is  quite  dis- 
tinct, and  far  more  certain  in  cropping. 

Black  Aphis  on  Cherries. — This,  one  of  the  worst 
pests  the  fruit-grower  has  to  contend  with,  usually 
appears  plentifully  when  the  fruits  are  swelling,  and 
therefore     when    the     use    of    insecticide    is     pro- 


hibited. Badly-nourished  trees  are  more  liable  to 
attack  than  those  possessing  vigour,  and  much  arises 
from  root-feeding.  To  do  this  the  more  readily,  bare 
the  upper  roots,  and  apply  4  inches  of  decayed  cow- 
stall-manure,  and  mix  some  good  turfy  loam,  equal  to 
one-half  of  the  staple,  mixed,  and  a  few  barrow- 
loads  of  plaster  or  finely-broken  chalk  per  tree, 
returning  the  whole  after  well  mixing  it  together  over 
the  roots,  and  make  it  quite  firm  by  treading  it. 
Before  the  buds  expand,  syringe  the  trees  with  a 
Bolution  of  soft-soap,  24  oz. ;  common  brown  carbolic 
acid,  one  wineglassful  ;  rain-water,  4  gals.,  well 
stirred  together,  and  choosing  a  calm  day  ; 
apply  it  over  every  part,  and  do  not  wash  it 
off  the  trees.  While  it  is  being  used,  the  mix- 
ture must  be  kept  stirred  or  the  acid  will  come 
to  the  top.  It  is  important  that  this  should  be  done 
while  the  buds  are  still  firm  and  before  growth 
advances,  a  little  green  showing  does  not  signify,  but 
if  the  buds  are  much  swollen  the  acid  will  burn  them. 
On  referring  to  my  note-book  I  find  March  19  was 
the  day  we  did  our  trees  last  year,  but  this  season  the 
date  will  be  much  earlier.  If  Lettuce  or  Parsley  are 
growing  at  the  foot  of  the  Cherry-walls,  the  solution 
if  it  touch  them  will  destroy  them. 


PLANTS    UNDER    GLASS 

By  W.  Messenger,  Gardener,  Woolverstone  Park,  Ipswich. 

Zonal  Petartjoniums. — Plants  which,  since  flower 
ing,  have  been  kept  dry,  may  be  pruned  close  back, 
and  afterwards  placed  in  a  gentle  heat,  to  enable  them 
to  break  into  growth.  For  increase  of  stock,  cuttings 
may  be  inserted  in  sandy  soil,  and  placed  in  a  warm- 
house  near  the  glass  ;  and  young  plants  may  have  a 
shift  into  5-inch  pots,  making  the  soil  firm  round  the 
ball,  in  order  to  insure  short,  sturdy  growth. 

Cliveias. — Last  year's  seedlings,  which  have  hitherto 
been  in  a  cool-house,  may  be  shifted  into  larger  pots, 
using  a  potting-soil  of  rich,  friable  loam,  leaf-mould, 
rotten  manure,  and  sand  ;  pot  firmly,  afford  water, 
and  place  the  plants  in  a  house  having  55°  of  warmth. 
They  will  soon  start  into  growth,  and  make  strong 
plants  during  the  summer.  Old  plants  which  have 
been  partially  rested  may  be  Btarted  in  a  gentle  heat 
to  flower  them,  and  when  in  active  growth  be  afforded 
abundance  of  water,  and  occasionally  manure- water. 

Dipladeuias. — The  plants  having  been  kept  some- 
what dry  at  the  roots  may  now  have  the  weakly 
growths  removed,  and  be  sponged  over  to  clean  them 
of  insects;  and  those  which  need  more  root-space  may 
be  repotted  in  a  compost  consisting  of  peat,  loam,  sand, 
and  small  pieces  of  charcoal,  and  in  well  drained  pots. 
Water  will  not  be  required  before  growth  pushes 
freely  ;  and  plants  that  do  not  require  shifting  may  be 
top-dressed.  Let  the  growths  be  trained  close  to  the 
glass  in  a  light  part  of  the  stove,  as  the  plants  revel 
in  light,  heat,  and  moisture  when  growing. 

Lapai/erias. — Let  all  weak  shoots  be  removed  with 
the  knife,  and  the  main  growths  untwined  and  regu- 
lated, for  nothing  is  gained  by  tying  in  many  growths 
in  a  bundle ;  on  the  contrary  they  become  weak, 
flowering  not  at  all,  or  unsatisfactorily.  Afford  every 
part  of  the  plants  a  copious  syringing  with  an  insec- 
ticide, both  when  the  growths  are  unloosened,  and 
after  tying  them  in.  A  close  watch  must  be  kept  for 
slugs  of  all  kinds,  which  are  partial  to  the  tender 
young  shoots,  protection  being  afforded  by  forming  a 
ring  of  tobacco-powder  around  the  base  of  the  plant, 
and  sprinkling  some  over  the  young  shoots  as  growth 
proceeds,  or  by  placing  a  piece  of  wadding  the  woolly 
side  outwards  round  the  stems  close  to  the  ground. 
If  planted  out,  remove  all  the  soil  down  to  the  roots, 
replacing  it  with  a  compost  consisting  of  good  lumpy 
pieces  of  loam  and  peat,  plenty  of  sand,  and  some 
small  pieces  of  sandstone.  Be  sure  that  the  drainage 
is  clear,  and  in  good  order.  Any  of  the  plants  that 
are  growing  in  pots  or  tubs  that  require  more  rooting 
space  may  be  repotted,  and  placed  on  a  cool  base  in  a 
cool-house,  watering  them  carefully  till  root-growth 
is  active. 

Achimcnes. — The  tubers,  or  some  of  them,  may  be 
shaken  out  of  the  worn-out  soil  in  which  they  grew 
last  year,  and  be  placed  thinly  and  regularly  in 
baskets  filled  with  light  soil,  such  as  peat  one  half,  leaf - 
soil  one  half,  and  plenty  of  sand,  or  they  may  be  placed 
rather  more  thickly  together  in  shallow  pans,  just 
covering  them  and  no  more  with  soil  and  starting 
them  in  gentle  heat,  affording  no  water  at  the  first, 
or  until  the  tubers  begin  to  grow,  and  shading  them 
from  strong  sunshine.  When  2  to  3  inches  high,  lift 
each  tuber  or  several  together,  and  plant  these  in 
pots  or  baskets  at  about  2  inches  apart, 

Primulas. — Plants  now  in  small  pots  and  intended 
for  flowering  next  autumn,  must  not  become  root- 


bound  before  they  get  a  slight  shift,  or  be  allowed  to 
produce  any  flowers.  Seeds  sown  at  this  date  furnish 
plants  that  will  flower  late  in  the  autumn.  The  seed- 
pans  should  be  filled  the  day  before  sowing  with  a 
mixture  of  equal  parts  of  loam  and  leaf-mould  with 
plenty  of  sand  added,  and  be  afforded  water  to 
moisten  tho  soil.  When  the  seed  is  sown,  just 
sprinkle  a  pinch  of  silver  sand  over  it,  and  cover 
with  a  sheet  of  glass  ;  shade  with  a  bit  of  brown  paper 
and  place  in  a  mild  hot-bed,  no  water  being  applied 
for  some  time.  Plants  in  bloom  will  require  manure- 
water  occasionally,  and  a  temperature  of  50°  to  55°, 
with  plenty  of  air  whenever  possible. 

Cyclamens. — If  seed  has  not  been  sown  for  another 
season's  supply  of  plants,  no  time  should  be  lost  in 
sowing  some  in  pans  filled  with  moderately  light  soil, 
the  seeds  being  barely  covered  with  the  mould. 
Place  in  a  brisk  heat,  and  when  the  plants  appear, 
place  close  to  the  glass,  and  admit  air  gradually. 

Fuchsias. — Any  of  the  plants  after  a  period  of  rest 
may  be  brought  into  gentle  heat.  If  pyramidal- 
shaped  plants  are  desired,  cut  back  the  side-growths 
close  to  the  previous  year's  growth,  and  shorten  the 
main  leader.  Plants  struck  in  the  autumn  of  1897, 
as  soon  as  growth  becomes  active,  should  be  sifted 
into  larger  pots  ;  and  if  more  plants  are  required, 
some  of  tbe  old  plants  should  be  left  unpruned,  and 
placed  in  a  brisk  heat  iu  order  to  afford  cuttings, 
and  after  taking  off  the  required  number  of  cuttings, 
these  pants  may  be  cut  hard  back. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  J.  W.  McHattie,  Gardener,  Strathlieldsaye,  Hants. 
Winter  Broccoli. — Examine  the  plants  frequently, 
cutting  every  head  which  is  large  enough  for  con- 
sumption, and  if  a  larger  number  of  heads  are  turn- 
ing in  tl  an  can  be  kept  in  good  condition  if  removed 
from  the  plants,  lift  the  plants  on  a  dry  day,  and  heel 
them  in,  in  a  cold  pit  or  shed.  I  have  this  season 
had  very  superior  Broccoli  from  unprotected  plants— 
an  unusual  occurrence  in  this  part  of  the  country. 

Autumn-sown  Lettuce  and  Onions. — The  plants  in 
handlights  should  be  freed  from  decayed  leaves,  and 
the  surface  of  the  soil  loosened.  The  Lettuces 
planted  on  south  borders  should  have  vacancies  in  the 
rows  made  good  from  the  seed-beds,  and  dead  and 
decayed  leaves  removed,  some  dry  soot  being  spread 
between  the  plants  to  deter  slugs,  and  mix  the  soot 
with  the  soil  by  using  the  Dutch-hoe.  The  Onion- 
beds  Bhould  be  hand-weeded,  and  the  plants  made 
firm  in  the  soil  by  trampling  carefully  on  each  side  of 
tbe  rows,  as  they  are  sure  to  have  been  loosened  by 
frost ;  after  doing  this,  lightly  hoe  the  ground. 

Dwarf  Early  Peas.  — Make  a  sowing  of  some  early 
Dwarf  Peas  on  a  warm  border  or  other  sheltered  part 
of  the  garden.  Good  varieties  for  this  sowing  are 
May  Queen,  2  feet  in  height ;  Chelsea  Gem,  height 
15  inches;  Early  Sunrise,  2.1  feet  in  height;  and 
William  Hurst,  1  foot  in  height,  a  space  of  2  feet 
between  the  rows  being  afforded.  Those  who  prefer 
taller-growing  varieties  should  sow  Ringleader,  height 
4  feet ;  Improved  William  I.,  height  3  feet  ;  Kentish 
Invicta,  height  3  feet ;  and  Sangster's  No.  1  (syn. 
Daniel  O'Rourke),  height  4  feet. 

Broad  Beans. — A  good  sowing  of  Broad  Windsor, 
Green  Windsor,  and  the  Green  Longpod  Beans 
should  now  be  made  in  the  open,  in  soil  which  has 
been  heavily  manured,  in  rows  1\  inches  deep,  and 
3  feet  apart.  The  Windsor  varieties  do  not  commence 
to  form  pods  before  the  eighth  leaf  from  the  bottom 
of  the  stem.  Those  who  like  white-seeded  Beans 
may  sow  Sutton's  Mammoth  Longpod,  which  is  both 
early  and  large.  The  earliest  podding  Beans  are 
Dwarf  Fan  or  Cluster,  and  Beck's  Dwarf  Green  Gem, 
for  although  dwarf,  they  are  great  bearers,  and  they 
force  well  in  frames. 

Qlobe  Artichokes. — If  it  be  considered  necessary, 
owing  to  the  age  of  a  plantation,  to  make  a  new  one, 
seeds  of  the  Green  and  Purple  Globe  varieties  may 
be  sown  in  a  seed-box  or  pan,  placing  the  same  in  a 
structure  possessing  a  temperature  of  50°,  and  when 
the  seedlings  are  large  enough  to  be  handled  readily, 
pricking  them  off  into  a  frame  placed  on  a  shallow  hot- 
bed, and  growing  them  therein  till  the  end  of  April, 
when,  after  due  hardening-off  for  several  weeks,  they 
should  be  planted  out  in  autumn-trenched  and 
heavily  manured  soil  in  part  of  the  garden  free  from 
trees,  4i  feet  apart  each  way,  aud  fully  exposed  to  the 
sun.  Heads  can  be  cut  iu  the  autumn  following 
from  seedling  plants.  Old  Artichokes  produce  uuder 
ground  around  the  root-stock  or  neck,  a  number  of 
shoots,  l(  suckers,"  and  these  are  usually  more 
numerous  on  each  plant  to  allow  of   full  develop- 
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ment.  The  plants  in  March,  when  the  protective 
covering  is  removed,  should  have  these  suckers 
exposed,  and  all  but  about  three  of  the  strongest 
removed,  this  being  done  without  unnecessarily 
wounding  the  old  stools.  The  best  of  these  suckers 
should  have  the  wounded  parts  of  the  heel  trimmed 
off,  and  the  leaves  shortened  a  little.  These  may 
then  be  planted  in  the  manner  recommended  for 
seedlings,  or  they  may  be  planted  in  nursery  lines, 
and  planted  permanently  in  June  or  July,  thus  ren- 
dering the  results  more  certain.  By  planting  suckers 
from  proved  good  varieties,  and  at  various  periods 
from  March  to  July,  Artichokes  of  good  quality  can 
be  sent  into  the  kitchen  for  six  months  in  succession 
without  a  break. 

FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  G.  Norman,  Gardener,  Hatfield  House,  Herts. 
Early  Peaches. — After  the  fruit  is  set,  and  before 
the  young  shoots  become  crowded,  some  amount  of 
disbudding  should  be  done  by  removing  the  back 
and  front  buds,  and  on  parts  of  a  tree  where  many 
of  these  buds  appear  remove  a  shoot  here  and 
there,  taking  care,  however,  not  to  remove  the  best 
placed  lowermost  shoots,  which  will  be  required  in 
building  up  the  tree,  and  in  their  turn  to  bear  fruit 
next  year.  The  disbudding  should  be  done  at 
intervals  of  five  or  six  days,  so  as  not  to  distress  the 
trees,  as  the  removal  of  many  buds  at  one  time 
would  do.  la  disbudding  never  omit  to  leave  a  shoot 
in  front  of  a  fruit  or  fruits  in  order  to  induce  a  flow 
of  sap,  the  resulting  shoot  being  either  stopped  by 
nipping  the  point  later  or  allowed  to  reached  its  full 
length  as  the  case  may  require.  Old  weak  wood  on 
which  the  fruit  is  not  set  may  be  shortened  back  to  a 
young  shoot,  and  in  some  cases  to  the  young  shoot 
nearest  its  base.  As  the  shoots  grow  in  length,  draw 
them  carefully  to  the  front  side  of  the  wires  or 
wooden-trellis,  and  as  soon  as  they  are  long  enough, 
fasten  them  with  bast,  passing  it  round  the  old  wood 
and  the  young  shoots  so  that  the  shoot  starts  in  a 
straight  direction  from  the  old  wood.  If  after  the 
fruit  is  set  aphis  infest  the  shoots  and  leaves, 
vaporise  the  house  with  XL  All-compound,  which, 
at  this  season,  is  the  safest  and  most  effective  thing  to 
use  if  the  instructions  are  adhered  to.  The  thinning 
of  the  fruits  should  be  done  at  various  stages  of 
development,  first  when  the  largest  are  of  the  size  of 
a  Hazel-nut,  and  taking  off  all  fruits  situated  between 
the  branches,  and  the  smallest  where  they  are  too 
close  together  to  allow  of  full  size  being  attained. 
A  little  thinning  of  the  fruits  should  be  performed 
each  week  till  stoning  takes  place,  leaving  a  few  to  be 
taken  away  after  that  period  is  finished.  Do  not 
remove  the  fruits  indiscriminately,  but  leave  those 
which  are  seen  to  be  increasing  in  size  faster  than 
others,  and  leave  much  of  it  on  the  sunny-side  of 
the  tree.  The  temperature  of  the  early  Peach-house 
should  range  from  55°  at  night  to  60°  to  65°  by  day 
with  artificial  heat,  and  from  that  to  75°  with  sun- 
heat,  and  allow  it  to  riBe  10°  higher  on  being  closed 
early  in  the  afternoon.  At  dusk  the  upper  venti- 
lators may  be  opened  a  small  space,  and  remain 
open  during  the  night  if  the  weather  be  not  unfavour- 
able ;  and  maintain  a  somewhat  arid  atmosphere,  so 
as  to  keep  the  wood  and  foliage  firm  and  healthy.  A 
syringing  of  the  trees  daily,  more  or  less,  according  to 
the  state  of  the  weather,  is  good  for  them,  but  for  the 
present  once  on  fine  days  will  suffice,  and  later,  twice 
on  fine  days.  When  syringing  a  tree,  direot  the  water 
on  to  both  sides  of  the  leaves,  and  do  not  always 
syringe  the  trees  from  one  side  only.  Should  mildew 
show  itself  on  fruit  or  foliage,  mix  half-a-pint  of 
flowers- of- sulphur  into  a  thick  paste  with  a  small 
quantity  of  water,  then  blend  it  with  2  gallons  of 
water,  apply  with  a  syringe,  wetting  the  fruit  and  the 
foliage,  and  for  a  few  days  discontinue,  syringing  with 
clean  water.  The  borders  will  probably  require 
attention  in  the  matter  of  water,  but  first  have  tham 
examined,  affording  copious  waterings  if  the  soil  is 
found  to  be  deficient  in  moisture,  and  as  the  season 
advances  frequent  applications  will  be  required.  The 
water  afforded  should  always  be  tepid.  Farin- 
yard-drainings  may  be  added  to  the  water  alter- 
nately, and  do  not  allow  the  soil  to  become  very  dry 
at  any  season. 

Strawberries. — In  order  to  assist  fertilisation,  the 
flowers  should  have  a  feather  or  hare's  tail  passed 
over  them  about  noon,  that  is  when  the  pollen  is 
fairly  dry  and  easily  distributed.  The  reducing  of 
the  number  of  flowers,  or  of  fruit,  should  be  per- 
formed so  that  the  strength  of  the  plants  be  not 
wasted.  For  many  years  I  have  practised  the  thin- 
ning of  the  flowers  when  rather  more  than  were 
sufficient  for  a  crop  were  expanded  with  satisfactory 
results.     The  number  of  fruits  that  a  plant  will  bring 


to  perfection  deponds  upon  the  variety,  whether  it  is 
large-fruited  or  otherwise.  Large-fruited  varieties, 
growing  in  5-inch  nots  will  carry  six  fruits,  and  if  in 
b'-inch  pots  ten.  When  thinning  is  not  practised,  tho 
production  of  first-class  fruit  is  not  so  great  as  when 
thinning  is  practised.  The  plants  should  be  strong 
ones  to  carry  the  numbers  given  above,  and  if  weak 
the  crop  should  be  one  or  two  fewer  fruits  per  plant. 
Plants  with  flowers  set  should  have  a  liberal  supply 
of  water  at  the  root  as  often  as  moisture  is  required, 
which  will  vary  in  accordance  with  the  weather, 
water  being  always  atforded  before  the  soil  has  got 
dry.  If  manure-water  be  afforded,  it  should  be  much 
diluted,  and  used  at  every  third  watering.  If  an 
artificial  kind  be  used,  it  should  be  readily  soluble 
when  sprinkled  on  the  surface  of  the  soil  near  to  the 
edge  of  the  pots.  No  reliance  should  be  put  on 
any  one  kind,  but  changes  made  from  time  to  time. 
Red  spider  will  be  sure  to  give  some  trouble,  and  the 
be3t  check  to  the  ravages  of  this  mite  is  to  thoroughly 
syringe  the  plants  on  fine  days  in  time  to  let  the 
plants  get  dry  before  nightfall.  If  the  plants  stand  on 
shelves  near  the  glass,  it  is  not  difficult  to  wet  the 
under!  sides  of  the  leaves,  where  red  spider  chiefly 
harbours.  Fumigate  the  plants,  if  aphis  be  present, 
in  order  to  have  them  clean  when  the  fruit  colours. 
Never  fumigate  the  house  when  fruit  is  colouring,  as 
it  imparts  a  disagreeable  flavour  to  it.  Let  the 
ventilation  be  more  or  less  according  to  the  state  of 
the  weather,  and  close  the  house  soon  in  the  after- 
noon, but  afford  a  slight  amouut  again  at  dusk  if  there 
be  no  frost  or  strong  wind.  Let  the  temperatures  range 
from  60°  at  night,  65°  on  dull,  and  75° on  sunny  days. 
Do  not  practice  syringiug  the  plants  when  the  fruit 
begins  to  colour,  or  apply  manure  of  any  kind  ;  and 
afford  less  water  and  fuller  ventilation. 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

By  H.  Walters,  Gardener,  Eastwell  Park,  Ashford. 
Violas. — The  autumn-struck  cuttings,  or  those  plants 
which  have  been  raised  from  seed  sown  in  the  months 
of  August  and  September,  will  now  b9  ready  for  plant- 
ing in  the  beds  or  borders,  thus  having  time  to  get  well 
established  before  dry  weather  occurs.  Violas  are  now 
become  almost  indispensable  plants  in  affording 
material  for  midsummer  bedding,  especially  as  ground 
work  or  carpeting  under  taller  plants,  and  the  colours 
of  many  of  the  varieties  lend  themselves  admirably  to 
the  prevailing  methods  of  planting,  besides  affording 
a  long  season  of  flowering. 

Violets. — The  removal  of  decayed  leaves  from  these 
plants  will  require  constant  attention.  The  plants 
are  blooming  a  great  deal  earlier  than  usual  ;  and  the 
fogs  and  humid  atmosphere  have  caused  considerable 
loss  by  tho  damping  off  of  the  leaves,  especially  with 
the  more  compact  growing  double-flowered  varieties. 
Where  hand-lights  or  frames  are  placed  over  these, 
on  outside  borders,  great  care  should  be  exercised 
previous  to  the  placing  of  them  to  see  that  all  decayed 
matter  be  removed,  and  that  a  light  surfacing  of  leaf- 
mould  and  sand  be  placed  around  them,  which  will 
aid  in  preventing  damping  oil',  and  atford  nutriment 
to  the  lateral  roots  of  the  plants  ;  afford  air  liberally 
in  mild  weather. 

Annuals. — It  is  quite  time  that  a  careful  perusal 
was  made  of  the  seedsmen's  catalogues,  with  a  view 
to  acquiring  thoso  varieties  of  flower  seeds  which  will 
make  the  garden  as  bright  as  possible  during  the 
summer  and  autumn  months.  For  outdoor  sowing, 
the  following  are  amongst  the  best  :— Candytuft,  in 
three  distinct  colours,  white,  crimson,  and  carmine  ; 
the  average  height  of  each  is  1  foot,  and  the  spiral 
varieties  are  most  effective  and  useful  as  cut  flowers. 
Linum  grandiflorum,  in  three  colours,  white,  blue, 
and  scarlet,  the  last  colour  being  the  most  effective  ;  for 
continuity  in  flowering,  and  when  an  elaborate  display 
of  colour  is  required  at  a  minimum  cost,  the  Linum 
has  no  equal.  For  small  beds,  or  for  edgings  of  larger 
ones,  the  dwarf  varieties  of  Nasturtium  are  exceed- 
ingly pretty.  These  can  be  obtained  in  various 
colours  ;  they  average  in  height  from  6  inches  to  1 
foot,  and  bloom  profusely  if  planted  in  poor  soil. 
Of  Nemophilas,  insignis,  the  bright  blue  flowered 
one  is  the  best,  and  varies  in  height  from  6  to  9 
inches.  It  makes  a  bright  display  of  a  colour 
peculiarly  its  own,  but  to  maintain  continued  bloom 
two  or  three  sowings  are  needed.  Saponaria 
calabrica  is  another  capital  annual,  the  flowers  in 
their  shape  suggest  a  cross,  and  are  borne  in  great 
profusion,  and  continue  for  a  considerable  time.  It 
rarely  grows  more  than  6  inches  in  height,  unless  in 
very  strong  soils,  and  is  therefore  exceedingly  useful 
as  an  edging  plant.  The  varieties  enumerated  above, 
with  the  addition  of  the  several  varieties  of  Marigolds, 


will,  if  properly  treated  and  the  seedlings  well  thinned 
out,  afford  at  a  little  cost  great  satisfaction  to  those 
who  grow  them. 

Dahlia  Tubers  and  Cuttings. — When  a  large  number 
of  any  special  variety  is  required,  and  the  stock  of 
tubers  is  limited,  the  latter  should  be  placed  forthwith 
in  an  early  vinery  or  other  warm-house,  with  a  not  lower 
degree  of  warmth  than  55°.  With  this  temperature  the 
cuttings  are  short-jointed,  whereas  in  a  higher  degree 
of  heat  the  cuttings  come  weak  and  long.  The  cuttings 
should  be  taken  from  the  root-stock,  stripped  with,  if 
possible,  a  bit  of  it,  as  this  ensures  quicker  rooting. 
Dahlia  cuttings  root  readily  in  sand  or  cocoa-nut 
fibre,  if  either  be  kept  moist  in  a  temperature  of  from 
60°  to  70°.  Let  them  be  potted-off  as  soon  as  rooted 
in  any  kind  of  light  soil,  with  a  fair  amount  of  sharp-sand 
and  leaf- mould  mixed  with  it  ;  and  gradually  harden 
off  as  the  season  advanoes.  A  sharp  look-out  must  be 
kept  for  wood-lice,  whioh  are  very  destructive  to 
the  cuttings  and  young  plants. 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  W.  H.  White,  Orohid  Grower,  Burford.  Dorking. 
Epiphronites  Veitchii  x  . — Plants  of  this  lovely 
hybrid  are  now  showing  their  flower-spikes  from  the 
apex  of  the  newly-made  growths,  and  at  this  time  if 
the  compost  be  made  too  wet,  the  small  leaves 
become  spotted.  This  free-growing  species  should  be 
kept  in  a  cool,  shady  part  of  the  intermediate-house. 
Do  not  remove  the  old  stems  when  the  flowers  fade, 
because  these  frequently  produce  young  plants,  which 
should  be  constantly  watched,  so  that  as  soon  as  they 
begin  to  root  they  may  be  removed  with  a  portion  of 
the  stem  attached,  and  put  into  small  pots  in 
sphagnum-moss  only  ;  in  two  or  three  months  after- 
wards it  will  be  necessary  to  repot  them.  The  older 
plants  should  be  repotted  as  soon  as  growth  recom- 
mences into  a  rooting  material  of  sphagnum-moss 
and  a  few  pieces  of  fibry  peat  and  broken  crocks, 
taking  care  to  well  drain  the  pots.  I  have  tried  to 
grow  this  plant  suspended  near  to  the  roof-glass,  but 
it  failed  to  thrive,  though  upon  the  stage,  in  company 
with  Miltonia  vexillaria,  it  grows  luxuriantly. 

Epidendruux  JVallisii  requires  a  similar  position, 
and  should  now  be  watered  freely.  E.  Endresio- 
Wallisii  x  and  E.  elegantulum  x ,  producing  their 
spikes,  neod  careful  watering  ;  both  hybrids  need  the 
same  treatment  as  the  Epiphronites,  and  should  be 
shaded  from  strong  sunshine. 

Miltonias.  —  Examine  Brazilian  Miltonias,  and 
afford  more  rootiug-spaee  to  any  needing  same.  The 
dwarf -growing  M.  spectabilis,  M.  Moreliana,  M. 
Lubbersiana,  and  M.  bicolor,  being  scandent  growers, 
require  considerable  space  wherein  to  extend  them- 
selves, and  shallow  pans  are  suitable.  Such  of  these 
plants  that  have  become  bare  in  the  centre  may  be 
broken  up,  and  all  decayed  bulbs  removed  from  them 
before  the  growing  pieces  are  made  up  afresh.  The 
pans  used  should  be  quite  half  filled  with  drainage  ; 
and  as  compost,  use  good  fibrous  peat  (dsvoid  of  fine 
matter)  and  a  liberal  quantity  of  broken  crocks.  In 
repotting  the  specimens,  some  of  the  pieces  with  but 
few  roots  must  be  pegged  firmly  down  to  the  compost. 
M.  Clowesii,  M.  Regnelli,  M.  Kusselliana,  M.  Candida, 
and  its  variety  grandiflora,  are  strong-growing  species, 
best  grown  in  pots,  using  similar  compost ;  and  when 
potting,  keep  the  plants  well  elevated  above  the  rim 
of  the  pot,  with  the  base  of  the  bulbs  just  ou  the 
surface  of  the  compost.  Insert  a  few  thick  pieces  of 
crock  here  and  there  among  the  peat,  so  that  when 
the  plants  are  in  full  growth,  water  may  be  given 
freely  without  causing  sourness.  Plants  of  M.  cuneata 
must  not  be  disturbed  at  present,  as  their  flower- 
spikes  are  in  course  of  development.  All  of  these 
Miltonias  may  be  grown  in  the  coolest  part  of  the 
intermediate-house,  choosing  a  rather  shady  place  for 
them.  The  rare  M.  Schroderiana,  a  distinct  and 
handsome  species,  is  now  in  full  growth,  and  should 
be  kept  moist  at  the  roots. 

Masdevallia.  tovarensis  having  flowered,  it  is  ad- 
visable to  remove  the  spikes  at  once,  because  if  they 
be  allowed  to  produce  secondary  flowers,  they  tend 
to  unduly  weaken  the  plant.  The  plants  are  now 
making  fresh  leaves,  and  if  any  plant  requires  to  be 
repotted,  the  work  may  now  be  done.  Either  pots  or 
pans  may  be  used,  and  it  is  very  important  that  they 
be  well  drained  ;  they  should  be  filled  up  to  withiu 
an  inch  of  the  rim  with  clean  crocks,  over  which 
place  a  thin  layer  of  moss,  and  keep  the  plant  well 
up  on  a  compost  of  fibrous  peat  and  spbagnum-moss. 
Do  not  pack  the  material  around  the  plant  too  closely, 
but  compress  it  just  sufficiently  to  make  the  plant 
firm.  Water  sparingly  until  the  young  leaves  aro  well 
advanced.  The  coolest  part  of  tho  intermedial. 
house  will  suit  the  plant  for  the  present. 
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EDITORIAL    NOTICES. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the  PUBLISHER. 

Local  News. — Correspondents  will  greatly  oblige  by  sending 
to  the  Editor  early  intelligence  of  local  events  likely  to  be 
of  interest  to  our  readers,  or  0/  any  matters  which  it  is 
desirable  to  bring  under  the  notice  of  horticulturists. 

Newspapers. — Correspondents  sending  newspapers  should  be 
careful  to  mark  the  paragraphs  thnj  wish  the  Editor  to  see. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


MONDAY, 
THURSDAY, 

FRIDAY, 


MONDAY 


MEETINGS. 

Ppr    11/  Ni.tion.al  Chryf-antbenium  Society 
r  ""■  JJ  >.      (Smoking  concert). 

17 — Linnean  Society's  Meeting. 

Royal 


Fee. 


Feb. 


Feb 


..{ 


Annual  Meeting  of  Royal  Gar- 
deners' Orphan  Fund,  at  Ander- 
tou's  Hotel,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


SALES. 

f  Border     Plants 
II -J      Fruit    Trees, 
(.     Rooms. 


S-hrubs,     Roses, 
ATc,    at    Stevens' 


T.  ESDAY 


!Co  itinental         Plants,  Roses, 

Greenhouse  Plants,  Begonias.' 
&c,  at  Protheroe  &  Morris' 
Booms. 

/  Japanese  Lilies,  Palm  Seeds,  Roses, 
[      Ornamental  Plants,  &c,  at  Pro- 
WEDNESDAY,    Fib.  10/      theroe  &  Morris'  Rooms. 

|  Rose*,  Fruit  Trees,  Shrubs,  &c,  at 
\  Stevens'  Rooms. 
/  Azaleas,  Carnations,  Hardy  Bor- 
i  der  Plants  aud  Bulbs,  &e,  at 
Protheroe  it  Morris'  Rooms. 
22  Cases  of  Araucarias,  200  Cases 
of  Japanese  Lilies,  Plants,  Roses, 
&c,  at  Stevens'  Rooms. 

Important  sale  of  Odontoglosfum 
crispum  and  other  Orchids,  by 
order  of  Mr.  Thos.  Rochford,  at 
Protheroe  &  Morris'  Rooms. 


THURSDAY,       Feb.  17 


FRIDAY, 


Feb.  is- 


Average  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  week,  deduced  from 
Observations  of  Forty-three  years,  at  Chiswick.— 39'1°. 
Actual  Temperatures: — 

London. — February  9  (6  p.m.)  :  Max.,  4S" ;  Min.,  3ii°. 
Provinces.  —  February  9  (6  p.m.):    Max.,  50°,  south- 
west Ireland  ;  Min.,  42°,  east  of  England. 
Weather— slight  frost ;  showers;  dull. 


Complacency    reigned    at    ihe 

R?ral  SodctUl"  8eneral  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  on  Tues- 
day last,  on  all  points  but  one,  which  will  be 
referred  to  in  another  place.  The  President, 
council  and  officers  are  well  entitled  to  indulge 
in  this  feeling,  for  they  havo  done  their  best  and 
have  achieved  success.  Who  that  remembers 
the  South  Kensington  times  could  have  supposed 
such  a  measure  of  success  possible  ?  Whilst 
thanking  all  those  who  have  contributed  to  this 
result,  we  may  be  allowed  to  congratulate  the 
President  on  the  widely  altered  circumstances 
and  on  his  devotion  to  the  Society  through  ill 
report  and  good  report.  He  should  have  been 
the  chief  among  the  Victoria  Modallists,  and  it 
is  a  pity  that  some  such  proposal  was  not  put  to 
the  meeting. 

We  have  already  published  the  report  and 
extracts  from  the  balance  sheet.  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence's  address  to  the  Society  naturally 
followed  the  lines  of  the  report  very  closely, 
so  that  there  is  little  room  for  comment. 
We  may,  in  passing,  allude  to  some  of  the 
points  of  interest.  The  expenditure  on 
Chiswick  amounting  to  £1800,  or  nearly 
one-third  of  the  Society's  income,  shows  no 
material  diminution  ;  but  then,  it  must  be 
remembered,  that  the  establishment  had  during 
the  evil  days  we  mentioned  been  allowed  to  get 
into  the  uttermost  state  of  disrepair.  All  that 
is  put  straight ;  old  houses  long  condemned 
have  at  length  disappeared,  and  new  ones  have 
I  een  erected  in  their  stead.  The  great  vinery  is 
in  good  repair,  and  the  establishment  generally 
is  in  excellent  condition.  The  thought  of  de- 
riving profit  from  Chiswick  is  out  of  the 
question  ;  and  it  is  a  matter  for  regret  that  the 


Society  is  forced  under  existing  circumstances 
to  devote  any  portion  of  its  staff  or  their  energies 
to  the  sale  of  produce.  Commercial  market- 
gardening  can  bo  better  done  by  others,  while 
by  practising  it  the  Society  wastes  energy 
which  might  moro  advantageously  be  devoted 
to  other  purposes.  Chiswick  should  be  within 
its  limitations  a  model  garden,  an  experimental 
garden,  and  an  educational  establishment.  We 
hearof  prizesand  scholarships  being  a  warded,  but 
for  what  purpose  is  scarcely  apparent.  No  course 
of  instruction  is  given  ;  and  as  for  initiation 
into  the  principles  of  the  science  and  art,  there  is 
none.  Now  that  a  Professor  of  liotany  is 
appointed,  something  might  be  done  to  secure 
to  the  Chiswick  lads  a  fuller  modicum  of  instruc- 
tion than  they  now  get.  Wo  suspect  that  the 
feeling  expressed  by  one  of  the  speakers  at  the 
meeting  to  the  effect  that  Chiswick  is  a  "  white 
elephant"  is  shared  by  many  besides  himself. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  sentimental  attachment 
to  the  old  gardens  induces  the  whole  of  the 
older  Fellows  to  hope  for  the  preservation  and 
improvement  of  the  old  garden,  but  the  vast 
mass  of  the  new  Fellows  who  have  joined  the 
Society  within  the  last  few  years  have  no  such 
feeling.  They  know  nothing  of  its  glorious 
past,  and  are  indifferent  to  its  present  state. 
Still,  among  them  are  surely  some  who  would, 
if  it  were  explained  to  them,  appreciate  the 
necessity  for  an  experimental  garden,  and  a 
school  of  horticulture. 

The  allusion  to  new  members  induces  us  to 
mention  that  there  was  a  net  increase  of  .325  new 
Fellows  elected  last  year ;  while  the  members 
elected  for  this  present  year,  which  is  only  a  few 
weeks  old,  amount  to  113,  and  this  without  the 
aid  of  band  or  balloons,  fireworks,  or  frivolity. 
A  "hall  for  horticulture"  is,  at  the  present 
moment,  not  a  matter  of  practical  politics. 
However  desirable  it  may  be,  there  is  no  chance 
of  getting  it  just  yet,  even  if  the  President's 
suggestion,  that  the  guinea  Fellows  should 
double  their  subscriptions,  were  carried  into 
effect.  There  must  be  central  places  in  London 
moro  suitable  for  exhibitions  than  tho  present 
Drill  Hall,  which  was  only  regarded  as  a  make- 
shift, but  which  has  proved  a  very  serviceable 
one. 

The  subject  of  the  awards  of  Medals,  which 
the  Council  thinks  has  been  carried  on  too 
lavishly,  brought  Mr.  Alexander  Dean  and 
his  brother,  Mr.  Puciiard  Dean,  to  their  feet, 
aud  they  represented  the  seething  feeling  of 
irritation  at  the  new  edict  propounded  by  the 
Council.  No  doubt  this  matter  can  readily  be 
adjusted,  because  clearly  no  slur  was  intended 
to  be  cast  on  the  committees,  whilst,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  is  no  doubt  that  there  is 
outside  the  Society  a  very  prevalent  feeling 
that  the  number  of  awards  made  is  much  too 
large,  aud  that  the  reputation  of  the  Society 
aud  the  value  of  the  awards  would  be  much 
enhanced  by  a  re-arrangement  and  simplifica- 
tion of  the  whole  system  of  medal-giving. 

In  order  that  our  readers  may  the  better- 
understand  the  position  of  affairs,  it  is  necessary 
to  give  a  slight  account  of  what  passed  at  the 
Floral  and  other  Committees,  held  immediately 
prior  to  the  general  meeting : — 

At  the  Floral  Committee  the  paragraph  in  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  Council,  circulated  some  days 
since,  in  which  that  body  gave  expression  to  the 
opinion  that  "  there  still  appears  to  be  a  tendency  to 
multiply  unduly  the  awards  recommended  "  by  the 
various  Committees,  was,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
meeting  of  the  Committees  on  Tuesday  last,  followed 
by  a  letter  from  the  Secretary,  the  Rev.  W.  Wilks, 
to  the  Ch:iirmeu  of  the  Floral,  Orchid,  anil  Fruit 
Commit'ees,  in  which  the  opinion  of  the  Council  was 


reiterated,  but  in  a  fuller  manner  ;  the  Council  re- 
quiring that  for  the  future  the  awards  made  to 
collections  and  groups  should  be  determined  by  a 
Committee  formed  of  three  members  of  each  Com- 
mittee nomi  uited  by  their  respective  Chairmen. 
Beyond  the  Chairman  of  the  Floral  Committee, 
who  is  a  member  of  the  Council,  declaring 
that  he  thought  the  new  arrangement  a 
slur  upon  the  committee— an  opinion  which  was 
generally  concurred  in  by  a  numerously-attended 
meeting,  no  discussion  took  place  ;  but  the  chair- 
man en'orced  his  remarks  by  informing  the  com- 
mittee that  from  the  first  meeting  in  January 
until  the  last  in  December,  as  many  as  1248 
entries  were  made  of  subjects  which  came  before 
the  committee.  The  awards  made  were  as  follows  : 
24  First-class  Certificates,  209  Awards  of  Merit, 
1  Cultural  Commendations,  and  4  Botanical  Certifi- 
cates. The  number  of  Medals  awarded  during  the 
Bame  period  was  266,  and  of  this  number  221  were 
awarded  by  the  Floral  Committee,  and  the  remainder 
at  the  Temple  Show  by  the  judges.  The  Medals 
awarded  by  the  Floral  Committee  to  exhibits  at  the 
Drill  Hail  were  2  Gold,  18  Silver-gilt  Floral,  18 
Silver-gilt  Banksian,  69  Silver  Floral,  81  Silver  Bank- 
sian,  7  Bronze  Floral,  and  26  Bronze  Banksian. 

The  Fruit  and  Orchid  Committees  have  followed 
practice  of  making  Awards  to  collections  of  fruit  and 
vegetables,  or  to  groups  of  Orchids  in  a  body.  In 
the  case  of  the  Floral  Committee  a  different  course 
has  been  adopted  ;  the  chairman  would  nominate 
three  or  four  members  in  his  opinion  best  acquainted 
with  the  particular  subjects  staged,  to  act  with  him- 
self as  a  jury,  and  they  recommended  the  award  of 
certain  Medals. 

In  the  course  of  his  remarks  on  the  letter  received 
from  the  Council,  the  chairman  expressed  his  con- 
viction that  no  single  Medal  had  been  awarded  that 
was  not  well  deserved,  and  not  till  after  the  fullest 
consideration. 

In  the  case  ol  the  Fruit  Committee,  an  animated 
discussion  also  arose  ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  a 
considerable  majority  of  the  members  of  both  the 
Floral  and  Fruit  Committees  held  that  the  new  regu- 
lations put  into  force  that  day  were,  as  the  Chairman 
of  the  Floral  Committee  expressed  it,  a  slight  upon 
the  Committee.  The  Orchid  Committee  took  matters 
more  philosophically,  and  whatever  thoy  felt  they  did 
not  give  much  expression  to  it. 


The  Ban  Jos  S      ^0ME  °f  our   readers   may  have 
Scale.  already  seen  the  following  notice 

in  tho  columns  of  the  Times ; 
but  the  matter  is,  or  may  be,  of  such  import- 
arco  to  our  fruit-growers,  that  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  reproduce  it,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  publish  a  note  from  one  of  our  valued 
American  correspondents,  who  is  in  a  specially 
good  position  to  know  what  amount  of  injury 
is  being  effected  :  — 

"Berlin,  February  3. — Considerable  excitement 
has  been  caused  for  the  last  few  days  in  German 
trading  circles  by  an  order  prohibiting  the  impor- 
tation of  fresh  American  fruit.  On  January  30  tho 
Customs  officials  at  Emmerich  received  telegraphic 
instructions  from  the  Minister  of  Finance  to  stop  the 
importation  of  fresh  fruit  from  America,  and  on  the 
following  day  a  similar  order  was  issued  by  the 
Hamburg  Senate.  The  reason  for  this  step  was 
stated  to  be  tho  discovery  of  a  species  of  plant-bug, 
the  Aspidiotus  perniciosus,  or  San  Jose  plant-bug,  in 
a  case  of  American  Apples.  Protests  against  this 
measure  secured  from  the  Hamburg  Senate  permis- 
sion, first  of  all,  for  the  further  export  of  consign- 
ments to  England,  and  subsequently  for  consign- 
ments of  American  Apples  that  had  alreody  reached 
Germany  to  be  delivered  to  the  addres  ees.  To-day 
the  subject  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Federal 
Council,  which  decided  that '  the  importation  of  fresh 
fruit  is  only  forbidden  when  the  same  is  discovered 
to  contain  the  plant  bug.'  The  prohibition  does  not 
extend  to  dried  fruit.  The  importation  of  windfalls, 
packing  mat; rial,  and  plmts,  is  altogether  forbidden." 
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The  official  Iieiclisanmger  of  Fob.  -i  publishes 
the  following,  which  we  take  from  the  Daily 
News : — 

"There)  oitpublished  by  the  American  Agricultural 
Department  on  the  San  Jose'  shield-louse  gave  rise  to 
an  official  enquiry  here  into  the  circumstances  under 
which  fruit  is  imported  from  America.  On  January  29 
Professor  Frank  found  on  some  Pears  which  were 
obtained  from  a  consignment  of  Californian  fruit, 
entered  in  the  Hamburg  free  port,  numerous  living 
hhield-lice,  in  a  condition  to  propagate,  which  the 
Professor  found  to  be  absolutely  identical  with    the 


States,  notably  Oregon  and  British  Columbia, 
havo  taken  against  it.  The  official  organ  then 
continues  : — 

"  It  is  thus  the  unavoidable  duty  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  give  efficacious  jrotection  to  the  home  fruit 
industry  from  the  threatening  danger  of  disease. 
Therefore  is  theimpoitationof  living  plants  and  fresh 
plant-refuse  entirely  prohibited,  and  the  importation 
of  fruit  and  fruit-refuse  prohibited,  subject  to  the 
condition  that  at  the  port  of  entry  of  the  said 
imports  investigation  of  the  consignment  estabUshcs 
the  presence  of  the  San  Josd  shield-louse." 


the  most  severe  and  general  fright  which  we 
have  known  for  many  years.  The  very  men- 
tion of  the  San  Jose  scale  is  enough  to  put  any 
horticultural  assemblage  into  a  fidget.  The 
horticultural  papers  are  full  of  talk  about  this 
insect ;  almost  every  experiment  station  in  the 
laud  has  published  some  sort  of  an  account  of 
it  ;  and  all  the  horticultural  meetings,  now  in 
full  blast  throughout  the  States,  show  the  most 
intense  interest  in  any  information  which  is 
offered  on  this  subject.  The  San  Josd  scale  is, 
in  truth,  doing  serious  damage  in  many  widely- 


FlG.    36. — PA.SSIFLORA   EDOXIS  :    FKiriT   DEEP   VIOLET.      (SEE   P.    102, 


true  Sau  Josd  shield-louse.  He  consequently  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  the  home  fruit  cultivation 
was  exposed  to  great  and  imminent  danger  by  the 
impoitation  of  American  fruit.  A  conference  of 
other  important  specialists,  and  the  reports  of  the 
Imperial  Office  of  Health,  confirmed  this  view  in 
tvery  point,  and  thus  the  necessity  for  prompt 
measures  of  protection  was  fully  demonstrated." 

The  Reichsanzeiger  goes  on  to  describe  in 
cornice'  ion  with  the  publication  of  the  Washing- 
ton Agricultural  Bureau  the  extraordinary 
perniciousuoss  of  the  San  Jose  shield-louse,  as 
well  as  the  measures  which  various  American 


The  Reichswiuseiger  shows  by  the  examplo  of 
the  Phylloxera  tho  danger  of  not  adopting  im- 
mediate measures  of  protection,  while  contrari- 
wise the  Colorado -beetle  was  kept  out  in  time. 
The  journal  announces  the  regulations  which 
are  to  be  adopted  internally  to  combat  tho 
shield-louse,  and  expresses  the  hope  that  the 
German  fruit  industry,  on  which  a  large  com- 
munity depends  for  its  livelihood,  may  thus  be 
protected  from  danger. 

Our  own  correspondent  writes  from  Vermont : 
"  The  fruit-growers  of   America  are  suffering 


distributed  localities  ;  and  its  sproad  has  been 
so  thorough  and  so  insidious  that  tree  planters 
are  entirely  bewildered,  and  know  not  where  to 
look  for  protection.  This  scale  was  introduced 
into  eastern  nurseries  from  California.  When 
it  was  first  brought  to  the  attention  of  entomolo- 
gists a  few  years  ago  it  did  not  seem  to  bo  widely 
distributed,  nor  to  have  done  very  great  injury, 
and  we  were  assured  that  it  could  not  live 
over  a  very  wide  range  of  territory,  especially 
northwards.  Since  that  time,  however,  the 
successive  limits  set  for  it  have  been  succes- 
sively  passed,   and   the   pernicious  insect   has 
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come  to  light  in  the  most  unexpected  places, 
and  under  the  most  disconcerting  circumstances. 

It  is  worse,  both  actually  and  prospectively, 
in  the  Southern  States,  but  it  has  been  found 
iu  Canada,  and  there  is  not  a  single  fruit  region 
on  the  continent  for  which  immunity  can  now 
be  promised  with  any  confidence. 

The  scale  is  terribly  omnivorous,  feeding 
upon  all  sorts  of  fruit-trees  and  bushes,  and 
attacking  with  equal  appetite  the  deciduous 
trees  and  shrubs  of  the  lawn.  No  practicable 
remedy  has  yet  been  found,  except  total  destruc- 
tion of  the  affected  plants.  A  fungous  parasite 
has  been  discovered,  but  its  general  applica- 
bility remains  to  be  demonstrated.  Several 
States  have  passed  quarantine  or  inspection 
laws,  but  rather  in  desperation  than  in  hope, 
for  it  really  seems  to  be  impossible  to  prevent 
the  distribution  of  the  insect  without  stopping 
entirely  the  distribution  of  plants.  It  is  plainly 
to  be  seen,  however,  that  the  present  excite- 
ment is  out  of  proportion  to  the  damage  actually 
accomplished,  and  nobody  would  feel  defrauded 
if  the  future  should  fail  to  justify  it.  At  any 
rate,  it  is  comfortable  to  hope  that  our  fright 
will  die  away  and  leave  us  not  so  very  much 
worse  than  we  were  before,  as  it  did  at  the 
historical  invasion  of  the  Colorado  Potato-beetlo. 
F.  A.  Wauqh." 


PASSIFLORAEDULIS.-The  interest  which  has  been 
shown  of  late  in  edible  Passion-flowers,  induces  us  to 
give  an  illustration  (fig.  36)  of  the  fruits  of  the  true  P. 
edulis,  which  we  are  enabled  to  do  through  the  kindness 
of  W.  H.  Maxwell,  Esq.,  of  Munches.  As  will  be  seen, 
there  ought  to  be  no  possibility  of  confusion  with  the 
edible  fruits  of  the  section  quadrangularis,  known  by 
their  square  and  winged  stems  and  large  leaves  and 
fruits.  The  purple  fruits  of  the  present  plant  contain 
a  highly  perfumed  pulp  in  the  cells  surrounding  the 
seeds,  and  the  flavour  is  as  delicious  as  the  perfume, 
but  it  is  only  by  wide  extension  of  meaning  that  it 
can  be  called  edible.  The  plant  is  a  native  of  South 
Brazil,  where.there  are  one  or  two  nearly  allied  forms, 
some  with  yellow-coloured  fruits,  and  nearly,  if  not 
quite  as  fragrant.  The  plant  must  be  treated  as  a 
warm  green-house  or  stove-plant,  and  a  good  look- 
out should  be  kept  for  mealy-bug.  They  may 
be  planted  out  in  the  border,  but  require  to  be 
checked,  as  they  ramble  far  and  wide. 

Linnean    SOCIETY.— On    the  occasion    of  the 

meeting  of  this  Society  on  Thursday,  February  17, 
1898,  at  8  r.M.,  the  following  papers  will  be  read  :  — 
1,  "On  the  Genus  Arenaria,"  by  F.  N.  Williams, 
F.L.S.,  &c.  ;  and  2,  "  On  the  Histology  of  the  Sali- 
vary and  other  Glands  of  the  Corlubridso, "  by 
W.  G.  S.  West. 

Botanical  Magazine.— The  plants  figured  in 

the  February  number  are  : — 

Richardia  Elliottiana,  Knight,  tab.  7577  ;  the 
largest  species  of  the  genus,  with  broad  cordate  leaves 
marked  with  white  blotches,  the  spathes  are  rich 
yellow  ;  see  Gard.  Chron.,  July  30,  1892,  p.  123. 

Paphiopcdilum  (Cypripedium)  Chamberlainianum, 
O'Brien,  tab.  7578  ;  Gard.  Chron.,  Feb.  20,  1892, 
fig.  31  ;  native  of  Sumatra. 

Daphne  Blagayana,  tab.  7579,  Frazer ;  native  of 
Styria  ;  Gard.  Chron.,  Feb.  21,  1S80,  p.  245,  fig.  47. 

Dasyslachys  Drimiopsis,  Baker,  tab.  7580  ;  a 
Liliaceous  plant  from  tropical  South-east  Africa,  with 
fibrous  roots,  short  erect  stems,  broadly  linear, 
recurved,  glabrous  leave?,  spotted  at  the  base  and 
terminal  crest,  crowded  racemes,  flowers  white  with 
a  short  tube,  and  a  0-lobed  limb  about  one-sixth  inch. 

Anemone  rernalis,  Linn.,  tab.  7581.  An  alpine 
species  closely  allied  to  A.  Pulsatilla,  which,  though 
common  in  Scandinavia  and  in  the  Alps,  does  not 
occur  in  Britain.  The  flowers  are  creamy  white  with 
a  central  tuft  of  yellow  anthers. 

MEDALS.— We  see  that  the  French  Society  of 
"  Chrysanthemists  "  (we  have  not  the  word  yet)  has 


decided  that  medals  shall  be  replaced  by  diplomas,  bo 
that  more  funds  shall  be  available  for  the  publication 
of  the  journal,  Le  Chrysanthemc.  A  reduction  in 
medals  is  very  desirable  nearer  home,  lest  with  each 
one,  as  now  given,  the  honour  be  proportionately 
diminished  ! 

STOCK-TAKING  :  JANUARY. — We  take  it  to  be 
a  healthy  symptom  that  the  year's  accounts  open  with 
an  increased  demand  for  articles  of  food  and  drink — 
dutiable  or  duty  free  ;  of  course,  in  the  matter  of 
cereals  the  increase,  as  to  great  part  is  in  money 
value,  witness  our  averages  of  prices  from  week  to 
week,  and  the  Transatlantic  "  ring-keepers "  are 
reaping  their  reward,  we  at  home  paying  the  piper  on 
a  high-priced  loaf.  In  dutiable  articles  Tobacco 
shows  a  slight  reduction,  but  work  having  now 
resumed  throughout  the  engineering  world  this 
diminution  will  doubtless  be  reversed  in  next  report. 
The  increase  on  the  imports  foot  up  at  ±140,823. 
The  falling  off  is  to  be  found  in  Tobacco  (£445), 
chemicals,  &e.  (£61,705),  raw  materials  for  textiles 
(£3,264,315)  ;  and  the  major  increases  are  to  be  found 
in  food,  duty  free  (£1,405,567)  ;  ditto.,  dutiable 
(£549,905) ;  manufactured  articles  (£532,692),  metals 
(£200,685),  raw  materials  for  sundry  industries  and 
manufactures  (£337,058).  The  follovring  excerpts 
have  their  usual  value  : — 


Imports. 

1897. 

1898. 

Difference. 

Total  value 

£ 

811,775,668 

11,847,359 

£ 

311,916,491 

£ 

+  140,S22 

(A.)  Articles  of  food 
and    drink  —  duty 
free 

13,252,926 

+1,405,567 

(B.)  Articles  of  food 
and  drink — dutiable 

1.S16.827 

2,366,732 

+549,905 

Raw     materials     for 
textile       manufac- 
tures            

11,566,396 

8,302,081 

—3,261,315 

Raw     materials     for 
sundry     industries 
and    manufactures 

3,239,851 

3,576,909 

+337,658 

(A.)        Miscellaneous 
articles       

1,180,270 

1,376,612 

+  196,342 

(B.)  Parcel  Post 

120,275 

130,881 

+  10,606 

Of  course,  tariffs  have  to  do  with  the  falling  off  in 
textde  materials  :  more  reason  for  opening  up  now 
fields  for  senders,  as  to  which  there  is  now  some 
stir,  and  doubtless  the  desired  end  will  be 
attained.  By  the  way,  in  the  matter  of  Hops,  we 
have  to  note  an  increase  of  47,741  cwt.  ;  paper  pulp 
has  gone  down  5834  tons  ;  Clover  and  grass-seeds 
have  gone  up  by  10,621  cwt.  ;  cotton-seed  is  iu 
txcess  over  January,  1897,  by  22,816  tons.  Potatos 
are  especially  conspicuous  in  the  following  table  : — 


In  the  matter  of  Apples,  our  German  friends  have 
assumed  that  they  have  discovered  a  louse  in  the 
American  Apples  placed  on  their  markets — they  are 
now  shut  out,  as  was  the  pork  some  time  since  to 
keep  from  their  fatherland  the  pest  of  trichinia,  found 
inJAmeriean  pork,  nowhere  else  !  Possibly  the  loss 
to  Germany  may  be  a  gain  to  us — at  any  rate,  the 
supply  has  gone  up,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  table. 

Exports 
now  claim  attention  ;  and  really  the  general  unsettle- 
ness  of  things  all  over  the  world  might  well  excuse  a 
greater  comparative  deficit  than  that  of  £554,832. 
The  total  for  the  past  month  is  £19,231,404,  as 
against  £19,786,236.  The  great  decreases  are  to  be 
lOund   in    yarns  and  textile    fabrics,  £502,480  ;    in 


machinery  and  millwork,  £405,997 ;  apparel,  &c, 
£96,442;  articles  of  food  and  drink,  £10,475,  &c.  ; 
whilst  in  the  recorded  increase  we  find  metals,  and 
articles  manufactured  therefrom,  except  machinery, 
£237,532;  in  raw  materials  of  £134,956  ;  all  other 
articles,  £67,967.  The  "  raw  materials,"  it  may  be 
noted,  are  made  up  iu  great  part  of  coal,  fuel,  cinders, 
&c.  We  may  be  allowed  to  add  that,  so  far  as  we 
em  see,  a  more  favourable  record  of  trade  may  be 
reckoned  on. 

The  Isle  of  Wight  Horticultural  Im- 
provement ASSOCIATION.— The  monthly  meeting 
was  held  at  Newport  on  Saturday  last,  Mr.  J.  H. 
Perkin,  Los  Altos,  Sandown,  in  the  chair.  Mr.  J. 
Hygate,  gardener,  The  Briary,  Cowes,  gave  an 
excellent  address  on  "  The  Cultivation  of  Grapes  in 
a  Cool  House." 

The  Author's  Circular.— A  new  magazine 

"The  Official  Organ  of  the  English  School  of  Jour- 
nalism" (295  Strand,  W.C.),  is  admittedly  de- 
voted to  the  commercial  side  of  literature,  as  a 
medium  between  writers  and  publishers.  We  hope 
it  will  find  favour  with  all  brandies  of  the  profession, 
aud  it  will  assuredly  do  good  service  to  young  authors 
if  it  persuade  thorn  not  to  flood  the  market  with 
unsaleable  wares,  and  to  publishers  if  it  can  introduce 
them  to  really  valuable  contributors. 

The  Cost  of  London  Parks.— We  take  the 
following  from  the  Daily  Ncios.  Sir  John  Lubbock 
has  been  trying  to  make  a  point  against  the  London 
County  Council  on  the  ground  of  the  cost  of  the 
parks.  There  is  no  more  popular  branch  of  the 
Council  s  work  thau  its  splendid  management  of  the 
parks  and  open  spaces  under  its  care,  and  the  cost  of 
maintenance,  calculated  after  Sir  John  Lubbock's 
manner,  by  the  acre,  is  wonderfully  cheap  compared 
with  the  cost  of  some  of  the  royal  parks  with  which 
the  County  Council  expenditure  is  comparable.  For 
example,  if  you  are  going  to  divide  your  cost  by  your 
acreage,  the  sum  voted  iu  the  Estimates  for  the 
maintenance  of  Hyde  Park,  St.  James's  Park,  and  the 
Green  Park  is  £36,650,  for  a  combined  acreage  is  a 
little  over  500,  or  between  £73  or  £74  an  acre.  The 
expenditure  per  acre  complained  of  on  the  part  of  the 
County  Council  is  £28.  The  absurdity  of  a  calcula- 
tion by  the  acre  in  the  case  of  the  parks  is  shown  by  the 
comparison  of  the  cost  of  the  royal  parks  above- 
mentioned  with  Richmond  Park,  which  costs  the 
county  £2,250,  but  is  of  so  large  an  acreage  that, 
measured  in  this  way,  its  cost  is  a  little  less  than  £1 
the  acre.  The  County  Council's  park  expenditure 
includes  the  wages  of  constables  who  patrol  the 
commons  and  open  spaces  for  the  protection  of  the 
public  and  their  children,  and  many  other  charges 
which  have  little  to  do  with  acreage. 

Aunt  Kate's  Gardening  Book.— This  hand- 
book (published  at  the  People's  Journal  Office, 
Dundee),  offers,  at  the  low  price  of  a  penny,  forty 
pages  of  information  concerning  the  cultivation  and 
exhibiting  of  plants.  It  is  illustrated,  and  the 
utility  of  the  directions  given  may  be  depended  on. 

Publications    Received.  —  May's  Practical 

Methods  to  Ensure  Relief  and  Cure  without  Drugs. 
This  is  the  abbreviated  title  of  a  book  on  home- 
doctoring,  by  E.  &  B.  May,  the  wisest  direction 
being  to  lose  no  time  in  sending  for  a  qualified 
medical  man,  and  sedulously  to  avoid  quack  reme- 
dies, however  insidiously  advertised. — From  the  New 
York  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  come  the 
following  Bulletins  :  Popular  edition  of  No.  125  on 
Tomato  Foicing  ;  No.  129,  Report  of  Analyses  of  Com- 
mercial Fertilisers  for  the  Spring  of  1897,  L.  Van 
Slyke.  No.  130,  A  Bacterial  Disease  of  Sweet  Corn, 
F.  C.  Stewart;  No.  131,  Results  with  Oak  Smut  in  ■ 
1897,  C.  P.  Close  ;  No.  132,  Source  of  Milk  Fat,  W. 
H.  Jordan  and  C.  G.  Jenter  ;  Spraying  in  1897  to 
prevent  Gooseberry  Mildew,  C.  P.  Close. — From  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  :  List  of  Publications 
relating  to  edible  and  poisonous  Mushrooms,  J.  A. 
Clark  ;  Farmers'  Bulletin,  No.  68,  Black  Rot  of  the 
Cabbage,  E.  F.  Smith. — From  the  University  of  Ver- 
mont, Agricultural  Station  :    Bulletin  62  (Jan.  1898) 
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Home-grown  Grapes  in  Vermont,  F.  A.  Waugh  ;  No 
61,  Hardy  Apples  for  Cold  Climates,  F.  A.  Waugh. — 
Botanical 'Magazine  (Tokyo)  Dec.  20,  189T. — Native 
Guano  (Native  Guano  Co.,  Blackfriars,E.C.) — Wiener 

Illustrirtc  Garten  Zeitung,  January,    1898 Blilletino 

delta  Societa  Botanica  Italiana,  No.  5,  6,  and  7,  for 
October,  November  and  December,  189T. — Nuom 
Giornale  Solanuo  Italiano,  January,  1898. 


PLANT    PORTRAITS. 

.Kchmea  cylindrata,  Liudman,  Metz,  in  Garttnflora, 
t.  1447,  February. 

Hyacinth  "  Hadyn,"  single,  violet- coloured  ttower,  Florilc- 
(jlum  Haarlemense,  t.  xiii. 

Lavatera  trimestris,  Garden,  January  22. 

Narcissus  :  1,  Pseudo-Narcissus,  double  flower,  Van  Sion  ; 
2,  N.  inconiparabilis,  fl.  pi.  orange-phcenix  ;  3,  N.  incompara- 
bilis,  sulpbur-phcenix ;  4,  Sulphur  Crown,  Floritegium 
Haarlemense,  t.  sv. 

Tree-Pi>;ony,  Madame  Gustave  Croux,  rose-pink,  Revue 
Horticole,  February  I. 

Tl'Lips  :  1,  Duchess  of  Parma,  red  with  yellow  margin  ;  2, 
Thomas  Moore  (rendered  Morus  ! ),  piakish-tuff  ;  »nd  3,  Ophir 
d'Or,  yellow,  FlorilegiVM  Haarleiiieitse,  t.  xiv. 


Market  Gardening. 

•      — 

PREPARATION    OF    THE    GROUND    IN    THI5 
NEW  HOUSES. 

The  next  work  needing  to  be  done  is  the  prepara 
tion  of  the  ground  in  the  several  glasshouses  for  the 
reception  of  the  respective  crops.  The  houses 
intended  for  Vines,  Peaches,  and  Tomatos  (ex- 
clusively) should  be  trenched  between  18  inches  and 
24  inches  deep,  according  to  the  natural  depth  of  the 
soil,  breaking -up  the  bottom  of  the  respective 
trenches  with  a  digging-fork,  and  laying  thereon 
about  3  inches  thick  of  good  manure.  Cover  this 
with  the  top-spit,  which,  if  lumpy,  should  be  broken 
with  a  spade  iu  doing  the  work,  following  with 
another  layer  of  dung,  the  remaining  portion  of  good 
soil  being  placed  on  the  top,  and  so  on,  until  the 
work  is  done.  The  houses  allotted  for  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  should  be  planted  as  soon  as  the  houses 
and  ground  are  ready.  Indeed,  for  that  matter,  and  in 
order  to  save  time,  the  trees  may  be  planted  — say 
15  feet  apart — before  the  borders  are  double  dug  or 
trenched  by  simply  opening  good-sized  holes,  break- 
ing up  the  bottom  spit,  manuring,  &c  ,  a*  recom- 
mended above,  and  planting  the  trees  therein ; 
covering  the  roots  with  the  natural  soil  euriched  and 
well  mixed  with,  say,  one-third  or  one-fourth,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances,  of  short  manure.  In  completing 
the  planting  of  each  tree,  take  hold  of  the  stem  with 
the  hands,  and  give  a  couple  ef  short  pulls,  or  rather 
shakes,  in  an  upward  direction,  in  order  to  let  the 
soil  well  in  among  the  roots.  Early  Alexander, 
Amsden  June,  and  Hale's  Early  Peaches,  and  Rivers' 
Early  and  Lord  Napier  Nectarines  are  capital  varieties 
to  grow,  the  fruits  being  extra  early,  good  size  (when 
well  grown),  fine  colour  and  full  of  flavour. 

Tomatos  planted  in  rows  from  18  inches  to  24  iu. 
apart,  and  running  from  the  central  pathway  to  the 
brickwork  on  either  side,  and  set  at  1  foot  from 
plant  to  plant  in  the  row  about  a  month  or  six  weeks 
hence,  will,  in  themselves,  yield  satisfactory  returns  for 
the  houses  thus  planted  for  the  first  two  or  three  years, 
by  which  time  the  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  will 
have  fully  established  themselves  and  completely 
covered  the  trellises,  extending  over  the  greater  part 
of  the  14  or  15  feet  rafters  with  fruit-bearing  wood, 
the  trees  having  been,  as  a  matter  of  course,  trained 
on  the  "  extension  system,"  as  advocated  from  time 
to  time  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle.  Tomatos  may 
be  planted  in  the  same  way  in  vineries,  and  for  about 
the  same  period  of  time,  as  in  the  case  of  Peach- 
houses.  Of  course,  the  number  of  plants  grown  in 
each  row  will  considerably  di  ninish  each  succeeding 
year,  as  also  the  weight  of  the  crop  obtained  there- 
from, by  reason  of  the  increased  shade  cast  over  the 
ground-space  by  the  Vines  and  Peach-trees.  The 
lateral  and  leaf-growths  must  be  kept  persistently 
thinned,  that  is,  the  side-shoots  must  be  pinched 
hard  back  to  the  main  stem,  and  the  leaves  cut 
back  to  within  one  or  two  pairs  of  leaflets  during 
the  whole  fruiting  stage  of  the  plant's  growth,  so  as 
to  concentrate  all  the  strength  of  the  individual 
plants  into  the  production  of  flowers  and  fruit. 


FlG.   37.— SAN  JOSE  SCALE  ON 

California!!  Pear,  moderately  infested  :  natural  size. 


FlO.  3S. — SAN  JOSG"  SCALE. 

Female  scale  enlarged. 


Fit;.  30. — SAN  JOSE  SCALE. 

Adult.  Female,  containing  young  :  greatly  enlarged, 


Fill.     IU.  — SAN    J08J    Si   ALE. 

Young  Larva; :  greatly  enlarged, 

These  ligures  are  taken  from  the  bulletin  N'e'. 
Michigan  Agricultural  Experiment  Station.    Bee  p. 


In  the  case  of  Vines,  wheu  they  have  made  about 
3  feet  of  growth  above  the  rims  of  pots,  they  should 
be  planted  about  2&  feet  apart  in  the  border  at  from 
9  inches  to  1  foot  from  the  division-walls  or  piers, 
making  the  soil  firm  about  them  in  planting.  It  is 
much  better  to  let  the  young  Vines  attain  to  a  height 
of  3  or  4  feet  before  being  transplanted  than  to  plant 
them  earlier,  inasmuch  as  the  tops  of  the  young 
canes  are  at  that  length  (3  or  1  feet)  brought  well  up 
to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  glass. 

A  house  intended  for  Cucumbers  need  only  have  a 
trench  taken  out  about  2  feet  wide  and  9  inches  deep 
the  entire  length  of  both  sides,  keeping  close  to  the 
piers  or  division-walls,  as  the  case  may  be.  Break  up 
the  bottom  soil  in  each  trench  with  a  digging-fork, 
then  lay  on  a  good  coating  of  well-rotted  manure, 
and  cover  this  lightly  with  some  of  the  best  soil 
excavated  from  the  said  trenches.  This  done,  insert 
sticks  long  enough  to  reach  the  first  wire  in  the 
trellis  (to  which  they  should  be  secured)  at  2  feet 
asunder  along  the  centre  of  each  trench,  and  at  these 
several  points  make  hillocks,  each  consisting  of  about 
1  bushel  of  compost  composed  of  three  parts  best 
available  mould  and  two  parts  good  manure.  On 
each  of  these  hillocks  put  one  Cucumber  plant  as 
soon  as  the  soil  has  become  warm.  Press  the  soil 
moderately  firm  round  the  roots  in  planting,  and 
afterwards  afford  tepid  water  to  settle  the  soil  about 
the  roots.  Rollisson's  Telegraph  (true),  Carter's 
Model,  Webb's  Bountiful,  and  Rochford's  Market  aro 
excellent  ones  to  grow  for  the  supply  of  the  market. 
H.  W.  Ward,  Raylcigh. 


Foreign  Correspondence. 


SOLANUM  WENDLANDL 
Tins  beautiful  climber  flowered  splendidly  in 
Stuttgart,  for  the  first  time  in  the  open,  in  the 
nursery  of  Mr.  Wm.  Pfitzer.  Planted  out  at  the  end 
of  May,  in  a  warm  and  sunny  position,  and  in  a 
nourishing  not  too  heavy  soil,  against  the  wall  at  the 
end  of  a  greenhouse,  it  soon  covered  all  the  available 
space  on  the  trellis,  which  had  to  be  extended.  It 
bloomed  throughout  July  and  August,  notwith- 
standing the  unusually  rainy  and  inclement  weather, 
which  prevented  the  Daturas  (Brugmansias)  from 
displaying  their  full  beauty.  After  flowering,  the 
Solauum  was  in  October  cut  well  back  and  planted 
in  a  tub,  and  then  placed  in  a  warm  greeuhouse,  in 
order  to  become  well  established  before  the  winter. 
After  furnishing  material  for  propagation  in  the 
spring,  the  process  will  be  repeated. 

These  remarks  may  perhaps  lead  to  the  more 
extensive  planting  out  of  this  and  similar  plants  in 
the  south  of  England  and  in  other  warm  and  shel- 
tered localities.  Beside  the  above-mentioned  Daturas, 
of  which  D.  Knighti,  fl.-pl.,  is  periodically  covered 
with  its  fine  white  flowers,  various  other  sub-tropical 
plants,  generally  cultivated  in  pots  or  greenhouses, 
are  planted  out.  Hibiscus  rosachinensis  and  its 
varieties,  for  instance,  given  a  suitable  soil  and  a 
somewhat  sheltered  position,  will  bloom  beautifully, 
daily  producing  fresh  flowers.   H.  R.  W. 


Variorum. 


l-'l  of  the 
100. 


TOBACCO  DUST  AS  A  REMEDY  FOR  SLUGS.— 
Observing  the  note  on  p.  30,  headed,  "To  destroy 
Snails,"  I  may  say  that  about  twenty  years  ago  a 
Tobacco  importing  company  in  Liverpool — I  think  it 
was  the  Richmond  Tobacco  Company  —  tried  tho 
experiment  of  grinding  up  tho  refuse  tobacco,  like 
coarso  snuff,  and  selling  it  at  a  very  cheaj.  rate, 
mixed  with  liino  to  satisfy  the  Excise,  as  a  remedy 
against  insects  in  gardens.  I  think  the  wholesale 
price  was  only  9$.  per  cwt.  For  several  years  1  used 
it,  with  very  good  results,  especially  against  slugs  ; 
but  the  firm  gave  up  making  it,  not  meeting,  as  the; 
told  me,  with  a  sufficient  demand,  and  I  have  not 
been  able  to  get  it  since.  C.  Wolleg  f>od,  Edge  Hall. 
Malpas. 
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Home  Correspondence. 


THE      GARDEN      CHARITIES,      CANVASSING.— A 

friend  sends  ine  for  inspection  no  fewer  than  six  post 
cards  he  had  received,  asking  for  votes  for  one  Orphan 
Fund  candidate.  If  others  were  appealed  to  in  the 
Bame  ratio,  what  a  wasteful,  wanton  expenditure  does 
this  represent.  I  make  it  a  rule  never  to  vote  for 
any  candidate  thus  canvassed  for,  to  place  all  candi- 
dates, whether  they  have  influential  backers  or  not, 
on  the  same  footing  ;  canvassing  on  behalf  of  any 
candidate  thould  immediately  be  followed  by  dis- 
qualification. With  respect  to  the  Gardeners' 
Benevolent,  Mr.  Crump  urges  me  to  use  my  influence 
to  secure  more  gardener  subscribers.  What  is  the  good 
of  importuning  anyone  in  the  face  of  such  a  rebuff  to 
subscribers  as  that  given  at  the  recent  election  ?  Is 
there  anyone  who  is  satisfied  with  the  results  ?  Until 
the  executive  alters  the  rules  so  that  none  but  sub- 
scribers of  at  least  five  years,  or  their  widows.'shall  be 
eligible  to  be  candidates  for  the  pensions,  can  it  be 
expected  that  gardeners  generally,  to  most  of  whom  a 
guinea  is  a  great  consideration,  will  become  subscribers. 
A  good  deal  has  been  made  of  certain  unsigned  papers 
being  returned  at  the  last  election  ;  were  these  papers 
sent  to  the  secretary  direct  or  to  some  member  of  the 
Committee  or  active  promoter  of  some  candidate  who 
had  importuned  for  them  ?  None  the  less,  were  all 
voting-papers  numbered  as  issued,  the  number  on 
each  corresponding  with  the  secretary's  list,  not  a 
paper  need  be  signed  ;  and  a  real  ballot  would  be 
iustituted.  Nothing  is  easier,  and  would  be  opposed 
only  by  those  who  may  wish  (as  they  should  not)  to 
ascertain  how  So-and-So  voted.  A.  D. 

THE  FLORAL  COMMITTEE  AND  ITS  AWARDS  — 
1  hat  the  Council  of  the  IJoyal  Horticultural  Society 
succeeded  in  irritating  the  members  of  its  com- 
mittees, there  can  be  no  doubt ;  and  vigorous  expres- 
sion was  given  to  the  dislike  generally  entertained  to 
the  new  regulations — and  it  also  found  utterance  at 
the  Annual  General  Meeting,  held  on  Tuesday  last. 
The  Council  appears  desirous  to  restrict  the 
number  of  awards  made  to  new  plants,  flowers,  fruits, 
and  vegetables,  or  such  of  them  as  may  appear  to 
call  for  recognition.  Occasionally,  an  old  subject  is 
produced  in  exceptionally  fine  character,  something 
that  possesses  great  merit,  but  which  has  practically 
fallen  out  of  general  cultivation,  and  an  award  is 
made  to  it  as  an  appreciation  of  its  value. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  at  the  present  time 
the  work  of  hybridising,  crossing,  and  selecting 
plants  is  being  actively  pursued  ;  raisers  and  exhi- 
bitors multiply,  and  there  is  a  constantly  increasing 
number  of  novelties  seen  at  shows  and  meetings,  more 
especially  during  the  summer  months.  It  should 
bo  remembered  that  the  Floral  Committee  is  a  large 
body— too  large  in  some  respects  ;  the  members 
vary  in  their  partialities  for  certain  flowers, 
and  when  something  is  presented  to  them 
which  they  conceive  to  surpass  anything  they  are 
acquainted  with,  they  are  desirous  that  it  fhould 
ba  recognised.  A  bare  majority  suffices  to  carry  an 
Award  ;  and  in  the  case  of  some  special  subject, 
known  intimately  to  only  a  very  few,  but  a  small 
majurity  suffices.  Comparatively  few  subjects  find 
unanimous  recognition  from  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee present,  and  when  such  an  Award  is  made,  the 
object  shows  the  highest  possible  development. 
There  are  at  times  sharp  divisions,  the  committees 
being  almost  equally  divided,  and  a  vote  or  two  more 
on  one  side  than  the  other  carries  the  day.  Whether 
a  stated  majority  of  the  committee  be  required  to 
carry  an  Award,  is  perhaps  both  doubtful  and  inex- 
pedient in  practice  under  the  present  methods  of 
appoiuling  to  the  committees.  In  this  respect  there 
is  much  room  for  improvement.   R.  D. 

MORISIA  HYPOG/EA.— For  the  information  of 
readers  wl  o  may  wish  to  add  to  their  stock  of  this 
beautiful  little  alpine  plant,  spoken  of  by  your  cor- 
respondent, "  E.  S.,  Woking,"  on  p.  89,  I  may  say  that 
in  addition  to  the  methods  of  increase  by  seed  or 
cuttings  it  can  be  readily  propagated  by  root-cuttings. 
A  plant  carefully  lifted  will  yield  a  good  many  of 
these.  My  method  is  to  cut  them  into  lengths  of 
an  inch,  which  I  place  in  pots  of  sandy  soil,  keeping 
the  upper  part  of  the  cutting  on  a  level  with 
the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  placing  the  pot  in  a 
greenhouse.  I  prefer  the  month  of  March  for 
making  the  cuttings.  lu  a  rather  dry  soil  the 
Murisia  does  not  Hower  so  freely  as  in  one  with 
more  moisture,  and  in  this  garden  the  flowering 
period  is  shorter  than  it  is  further  inland.  Do  any 
ot  your  readers  know  if  this  plant  ripens  its  seeds  in 
our  climate  ?     lam  doubtful  if  it  even  produces  any  ; 


and  on  reference  to-day  to  an  article  written  by  an 
expert  on  hardy  flowers,  which  appeared  in  a  con- 
temporary (The  Qardtn)  in  1891,  I  observe  that  the 
writer  says: — "It  is  said  to  ripen  seed,  hut  plants 
which  flowered  freely  with  me  have  not  produced 
any  ;  at  any  rate,  I  have  failed  to  find  it,  although 
I  have  carefully  scraped  the  Boil  away  from  the  i  oots.'' 
I  have  grown  it  here  for  about  six  \ears,  and  have 
been  unable  to  find  seeds.  It  is  a  beautiful  little 
plant,  with  leaves  glossy  as  with  varnish,  and  flowers 
of  a  clear  yellow  hue.  S.  Arnott,  Carsethom,  Dum- 
fries, N.B. 

All   loveis    of   al pines   ought   to   be    deeply 

indebted  to  "E.  S.,  Woking,"  for  bringing  this 
lovely  little  species  under  notice  (p.  89),  for  it  is 
certainly  well  worthy  of  a  place  in  every  collection. 
For  brightening  up  the  rock  -  garden  it  has  few 
equals  ;  and  considering  how  accommodating  it  is, 
and  how  easily  it  may  be  increased,  it  ought  to 
be  more  freely  grown.  I  should  like  to  know  if  it  is 
known  in  gardens  under  any  other  name  [No.],  as  I 
find  no  mention  of  it  in  Nicholson's  Dictionary,  while 
one  very  seldom  sees  it  catalogued.   W.  J.,  Fife. 

ABNORMAL  FLOWERING  OF  CALANTHE  VEITCHI. 

— We  have  had  two  bulbs  of  the  above  named,  grown 
singly  in  separate  pots  here,  throwing  two  flower- 
spikes,  and  flowering  at  the  same  time,  viz.,  one  at 
the  bottom  of  the  bulb,  whence  the  flower-spike 
naturally  comes,  and  the  second  spike  breaking 
through  the  top  of  the  bulb  ;  the  spike  at  the  top 
of  the  bulb  showed  seven  buds,  one  carrying  five 
perfect  flowers,  and  the  other  four.  I  shall  be 
pleased  to  know  if  any  readers  of  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  has  had  a  similar  experience,  and  if  it  is 
unusual.   W.  R.,  Cadlnnds. 

EXPORTATION  OF  SEEDS  AND  PLANTS.—  Tho 
season  is  now  at  hand  when  many  nurserymen, 
including  myself,  will  be  receiving  numerous  small 
orders  from  Germany  for  plants  such  as  Dahlias,  &c. 
The  cost  of  sending  small  lots  by  rail  and  steamer  is 
expensive  and  very  inconvenient  compared  with  the 
parcel-post  ;  but  here  we  are  handicapped  by  the 
postal  authorities  prohibiting  plants  with  roots  being 
sent  by  parcel-post.  The  reason  for  this  regula- 
tion is  difficult  to  understand,  seeing  that  we 
do  not  suffer  from  Phylloxera  to  any  extent  in 
Great  Britain.  Could  not  something  be  done  by 
our  traders  to  try  and  get  rid  of  such  a  (.rievous 
hindrance  to  trade  ?  And  I,  for  one,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  a  great  many  readers  of  the  Gardeners'  Chi  o- 
niclc,  would  be  glad  to  elicit  the  opinions  of  others 
in  regard  to  this  matter.  John  Green,  Dereham. 

MORE  ABOUT  FREESIAS.— I  herewith  enclose 
for  your  inspection  some  cut  scapes  of  Freesias.  One 
spike  with  eleven  individual  flowers,  one  with  ten, 
oi hers  with  nine  and  eight.  I  have  a  large  number 
of  scapes  with  eight  and  nine  flowers.  Under 
ordinary  cultivation,  the  number  of  individual  flowers 
on  a  scape  of  refracta  alba  will  average  from  three  to 
seven  ;  and  I  have  many  with  two  and  three  laterals 
averaging  from  twenty  to  thirty  flowers  from  one 
bulb.  My  object  in  writing  istoasccrtaiu  if  any  readers 
of  the  Card.  Chron.  have  ever  produced  a  larger 
number  of  individual  flowers  from  one  bulb  than  eleven 
on  a  Bcape  ?  I  Dotice  in  bulb  catalogues  that  eight 
blossoms  are  shown  in  illustrations  ;  niue  flowers  are 
all  I  can  produce  on  Freesia  refracta  alba,  and  eleven 
on  F.  Leichtlini  major,  under  good  cultivation.  If 
more  has  been  produced  on  these  varieties,  I  have 
still  something  to  learn  of  their  cultivation.  My 
treatment  is  similar  to  that  recommended  by  Mr. 
Swan  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  for  January  1  of 
this  year,  which  I  read  with  much  interest.  5.  Kerry, 
Hatfield  Pcrerel,  Essex. 

PASSIFLORA  ALATA. — I  was  much  interested  in 
the  remarks  made  by  D.  T.  Fish  in  your  copy  of 
January  22.  It  would  appear  to  me  that  as  Mr.  Fish 
so  constantly  and  regularly  fruited  the  form  he 
describes  as  P.  edulis,  and  that  such  fruits  were 
served  at  table  and  eaten  with  avidity,  or  as  he  sajs, 
' '  few  fruits  were  more  greedily  devoured,"  tliey  must 
have  be  n  the  same  as  those  figured — and  which  I 
have  grown  ?.s  P.  alata.  I  have  bad  four  names  given 
me  as  the  correct  one,  viz.,  P.  quadrangularis,  P. 
edulis,  P.  macrocarpa,  and  lastly,  P.  alata  ;  the 
latter  it  now  seems  to  me  to  be  the  correct  one. 
Mr.  Fish  complains  of  the  size  of  the  figure  of  leaf  on 
page  449,  Dec.  25.  I  am  svrprised  myself  at  the 
diminutive  form,  measuring  3|  inches  in  breadth,  by 
4  iuches  in  length,  minus  the  leaf-stalk,  and  it  must 
h<ve  been  reduced  in  the  engraving  [the  leaf  was  pur- 
P'  S'.'ly  reduced  to  fit  our  columns  though,  unfor- 
tunately, this  was  not  stated.  Ed.].  I  now  send  four 
leaves  which  measure  7|  and  8  inches  iu  breadth,  and 


10  inches  in  length,  minus  the  leaf-stalk.  TheBe 
leaves  were  taken  from  a  plant  that  still  remains  in 
the  old  pine  stove  here,  and  since  Dec.  11  has  had  no 
fire-heat  at  all.  In  fact  from  that  date  no  attention 
whatever  has  been  given  to  it.  A  spell  of  frosty 
weather,  however,  would  now  soon  cause  it  to  shrivel 
and  die  away.    IV.  Swan,  Hystock. 

PASSIFLORA  EDULIS.— I  think  Mr.  D.  T.  Fish  is 
on  fairly  safe  ground  in  his  advocacy  of  Passifh  ri 
edulis  ;  whether  the  one  usually  grown  be  the  species 
or  a  garden  variety,  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  ; 
though  the  editorial  note,  "  Something  to  suck,  but 
little  or  nothing  to  eat,"  probably  holds  good.  I 
never  tasted  a  fruit  grown  under  glass.  In  places  in 
latitude  33°  S.,  I  have  seen  the  plants  flourishing 
without  protection,  and  subjected  to  7°  or  8°  of  frost 
without  injury,  which  may  bear  out  Mr.  Fish's 
remark  about  cool  treatment.  Passiflora  quadran- 
gularis would  not  succeed  under  like  conditions.  To 
be  appreciated,  the  fruit  must  ripen  on  the  plant, 
and  be  eaten  immediately  after  removal,  as  it  dete- 
riorates within  a  few  hours.  To  this  fact  may  be 
attributed  the  frequent  adverse  opinions  of  those  who 
have  partaken  of  tropical  fruits,  an  instance  of  which 
occurred  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  for  November  6 
last,  when  noticing  the  Mangosteen.  Again,  the 
dried  Litchee  fruits,  which  reach  our  markets,  convey 
no  idea  of  what  the  freBh  fruit  is  like  when  freshly 
gathered,  being  as  little  like  the  latter  as  a  Muscatel 
Raisin  is  to  a  well-ripened  Muscat  of  Alexandria 
direct  from  the  Vine.  Persimmons,  or  Japanese 
Date-Plums,  have  lately  been  noticed,  the  taste  for 
which  will  in  many  cases  have  to  be  acquired  ;  but 
speaking  generally,  the  Passion-fruit,  Litchee,  and 
Mangosteen,  are  agreeable  to  our  tastes  generally. 
Unlike  the  Banana,  I  do  not  think  that  any  of  the 
fruits  I  have  noticed  will  endure  the  adverse  condi- 
tions of  a  long  sea  voyage,  and  it  must  be  always 
admitted  that  fruit  consumed  in  a  ripe  state  as  taken 
from  the  tree  is  to  be  preferred.  C.  B. 

SOPHRONITIS  GRANDIFLORA.— One  of  the  finest 
examples  of  this  plant  is  to  be  Been  in  the  gardens  of 
J.  C.  Waterhouse,  Esq.,  Collar  House,  Macclesfield. 
The  plant  is  contained  in  a  cork  basket,  9  by  6  in , 
and  2  inches  deep,  and  carries  sixty-six  fully  deve- 
loped flowers.  There  are  numbers  of  smaller  but 
equally  healthy  and  well-flowered  plants  under  Mr. 
Hall's  care.  /.  Robson. 

THE  GREEN  COLOUR  IN  FLOWERS  OF  VON  SION 
DAFFODILS. — This  has  been  a  much  debated  Bubject 
for  years  through  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle.  This 
being  one  of  the  earliest  of  seasons  of  which  we  have 
any  record  so  far  as  flowers  are  concerned,  thou- 
sands are  iu  full  show  here,  and  such  yellow, 
solid  flowers  I  have  never  before  noticed.  Will  some 
better  judges  than  mytelf  explain  this  ?  I  have  my 
own  opinion  about  green  blooms.  I  should  say  such 
early  fTowth  and  bloom  should  make  the  bulbs  of 
great  value  for  forcing  next  year.  Wm.  Baylor 
Hartland,  Ard-Cairn,  Cork,  Feb.  8. 

PRUNING  YOUNG  STANDARD  APPLE-TREES.— 
My  experience  with  regard  to  young  Apple-trees,  after 
several  years  close  observation,  leads  me  to  say  that  if 
you  wish  to  ruin  them  follow  up  the  method  practised 
by  your  correspondent,  Mr.  Kettle.  For  if  there  is  any 
one  thing  that  will  cripple  a  young  tree,  it  is  to  over 
crop  it.  Half  a  sieveful  of  good  fruit,  as  stated  by 
Mr.  Kettle,  from  a  tree  three  years  old  from  the  bud 
is  a  very  heavy  crop  indeed,  and  I  grea'ly  fear  that 
as  time  goes  on  he  will  find  that  instead  of  his  trees 
making  good  specimens  in  a  short  time,  just  the 
reverse  will  occur  ;  a  tree  once  overtaxed  when 
young,  takes  years  to  recover  its  vigour.  What 
are  we  then  to  do  with  young  trees  received 
from  a  nursery  furnished  with  5  to  7  Bhoots  2  feet  in 
length,  aie  we  to  allow  these  to  go  unpruned  ?  Most 
practical  men  know  that  if  these  shoots  be  left  at 
full  length,  fruit  in  quantity  will  be  borne  the 
following  year ;  and  if  these  fruits  are  allowed  to  remain 
their  weight  will  drag  down  the  shoots,  and  if  not 
supporter!  perhaps  some  of  them  will  be  torn  off  at 
the  base— and  further,  these  shoots  will  fail  to 
]  r  'duce  a  free  growth  the  following  year,  and 
f     quently  a  fruit-bud  will  form  at  the  points,  and 

1  Ley  will  fail  to  thicken.  I  tried  the  practice  once  as 
an  experiment,  and  had  after  a  couple  of  years' 
to  shorten  them  back  in  order  to  force  a  fresh 
growth,  so  that  instead  of  gaining  I  lost  tiue. 
Young  fruit  trees  should  be  well  planted,  and  in 
order  to  obtain  an  evenly- balanced  crown,  shorten 
the  leading  shoots  more  or  less,  according  to  their 
strength,  cutting  back  the  small  laterals  to  within 

2  inches  ot  the  main  shoots,  or  removing  them  in 
some  cases  entirely,  and  taking  care  when  shortening 
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the  leaders  to  cut  to  a  bud  pointing  in  the  direction 
in  which  the  next  growth  is  needed.  Leading  shoots, 
if  of  normal  strength,  I  usually  leave  about  12  inches 
in  length,  weak  ones  at  less  than  that.  The  knife 
thould  be  carefully  used  for  the  first  few  years,  and 
when  the  branches  have  acquired  strength  to  bear 
fruit,  let  the  crop  be  heavy  or  light,  in  accordance 
with  the  vigour  of  the  trees,  but  do  not  overcrop  any 
young  tree  that  inclines  to  bear  fruit  before  it  has 
sufficient  strength  to  bear  and  grow  freely.  In  refer- 
ence to  Mr.  Ward's  advice,  I  consider  his  teaching  is 
Bound  and  practical.  H.  Markham,  Northdmim, 
Margate. 

WATER-BOUQUETS.— The  note  by  "A.  Q.  B."  on 
these  very  interesting  objects  induces  me  to  say  that 
with  one  exception,  at  Farnham,  I  had  never  seen 
them  elsewhere  exhibited  except  at  Basingstoke, 
where,  a  few  years  since,  if  not  still,  they  constituted 
a  very  pretty  and  an  attractive  class.  The  method  of 
securing  the  stems  of  the  bunch  of  flowers  to  be 
immersed  in  water  to  the  dish  on  which  Btood,  varies 
iu  practice.  No  doubt,  where  stout  glass-dishes,  some 
9  or  10  inches  in  diameter,  each  having  in  the 
centre  a  small  knob  or  loop  to  which  the  bunch  could 
be  securely  tied,  it  would  be  the  simplest  way  ;  then, 
in  any  case,  whatever  method  or  weight  be  used,  a 
few  flakes  of  nice  moss  secured  to  the  dish  covers  the 
lower  portion  of  the  stems.  At  Basingstoke,  where 
the  bouquets  were  first  introduced  by  a  gentleman, 
whose  name  I  forget,  some  used  a  lump  of  clay  to 
secure  the  flowers  to  the  dish,  others  a  piece  of  lead  ; 
whatever  was  used,  however,  wasalwaysneatly  covered. 
The  bunch  of  flowers  should  not  be  large,  be  neatly 
grouped,  and  thinly  arranged.  Single  flowers  seem  to 
be  best.  When  immersed  the  water  materally  magni- 
fies them.  The  glass-shade  or  cover  should  be  fairly 
stout,  as  the  body  of  water  contained,  when  the  flowers 
are  properly  immersed,  exercises  material  lateral 
pressure.  The  shade  or  cover  should  not  press  upon 
the  flowerB,  and  in  placing  it  over  them  in  a  large  tub 
or  tankful  of  clear  water,  sideways,  no  air  must  be 
allowed  to  enter.  As  "A.  G.  B."  has  mentioned, 
when  the  glass-cover  is  in  plac",  the  whole  can  be 
lifted  out  of  the  water,  be  stood  on  a  tray  to  run 
dry,  and  then  be  more  pleasing  as  an  ornament  if  stood 
upon  an  elevated  glass  dessert-3tind.  A.  D. 


Vegetables. 


ing  as  filberts.  There  are  of  Pumpkins, the  Mammoth, 
the  Etampes.the  Boulogne  Gray,  the  Warted  Marrow. 
The  Turks'  Cap,  Canada  Crook  Neck,  and  of  Marrows 
to  be  eaten  when  ripe  the  Patagonian  Squash,  and 
Bush  or  Crook  Neck,  and  Custard  Seeds  should  be 
sown  in  March,  and  the  plants  put  out  under  hand- 
lights  in  May,  the  lights  being  kept  over  the  plants 
so  loDg  as  the  weather  is  cool. 


Nursery  Notes. 


EGG  -  PLANT. 

Those  persons  who  like  the  fruit  of  this  plant  as 
prepared  on  the  Continent,  should  sow  seeds  next 
m  inth  and  in  March  on  a  hot-bed,  and  prick  out  the 
seedlings  on  another  hot-bed  in  about  a  month  after 
germination  has  taken  place.  They  might  be  planted 
out  in  May  at  the  foot  of  a  south  wall,  in  very  warm 
parts  of  this  country,  hut  are  better  for  receiving 
glass  protection.  They  will  not  do  under  the  shade 
of  Vines  or  Peaches,  and  should  have  a  pit  or  house 
to  themselves,  or  at  least  a  cold  frame.  Here  it  is 
advisable  to  grow  only  the  early-ripening  varieties,  as 
Early  Purple  Dwarf,  and  Early  Long  Purple.  There 
are  many  varieties  but  these  are  too  late  in  ripening 
ti  be  suitable  for  cultivation  in  this  country.  The 
plant  likes  a  fairly  adhesive,  not  over-rich  soil,  and 
to  be  potted  firmly.  Having  set  a  crop  of  fruit, 
the  later  blooms  should  be  removed,  and  manure- 
water  occasionally  applied  if  the  soil  is  permeated  in 
every  part  with  roots. 

Gourds. 

Beyond  the  two  or  three  varieties  of  Cucurbita 
Pepo  (Vegetable  Marrow),  we  are  siugularly  deficient 
in  our  appreciation  of  the  food  to  be  found  in  many 
of  the  Gourd  family,  and  even  those  we  have  got 
accustomed  to  eating,  are  partaken  of  in  their  very 
least  nutritive  state  of  developement.  What  sus- 
tenance can  be  found  in  an  unripe  Vegetable  Marrow  ? 
As  an  adjunct  to  a  well  loaded  dinner  table  it  is  an 
allowable  vegetable,  but  on  the  scantily  provided 
poor  man's  table,  it  should  have  no  place.  With 
Pumpkins  or  Gourds  it  is  very  different.  Theso  aro 
not  considered  edible  until  they  are  quite  ripe,  in 
which  condition  their  nutritive  value  is  greatly 
increased,  and  they  are  capable  of  being  kept  sound 
throughout  the  winter,  and  even  after  being  cut  open 
they  remain  in  good  condition  for  several  weeks. 
Moreover  the  large  seeds  of  some  of  the  varieties  are 
as  pie  taint  eating  when  stripped  of  the  outer  cover- 


New  Invention. 


LAWTON'S  PATENT  POT-SUSPENDING  CLIP. 
This  simple  invention  will  be  found  useful  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  amongst  which  may  be  specialised 
the  suspension  of  plants  iu  pots  for  conservatory  or 
other  decorations,  either  against  a  wall  or  from  the 
roof.  To  the  Orchid-grower  it  is  invaluable,  as  by 
its  use  a  few  moments  only  are  required  to  make  any 
pot  or  pan  ready  for  suspension,  without  any  of  the 
usual  difficulties  and  unsightliness  caused  by  the 
bin  I  ing  rou'd  of  string,   wire,   &c.     The   clips  can 


FiG.   -U. — SOSPENUINQ    FLOWER-POT  CUT. 


with  equal  facility  be  used  for  suspending  cut  flowers 
in  vases,  &c.  (it  may  even  be  used  for  an  ordinary 
tumbler),  thus  getting  over  one  of  the  greatest  diffi- 
culties in  floral  decorations  for  walls.  It  also  makes 
an  excellent  substitute  for  the  wire  holdfasts  used 
for  holding  plates,  plaques,  &c,  against  a  wall,  and 
lias  the  advantage  of  being  considerably  less  in  cost. 

The  inventor  has  had  these  clip3  in  use  for  some 
considerable  time,  and  can  guarantee  their  efficacy 
and  durability.  The  sole  agent  for  the  sale  of  these 
suspenders  is  Mr.  J.  George,  Horticultural  Sundries- 
man,  14,  Redgrave  Road,  Putney,  S.W. 


Market  Notes. 

APPLE  CROP  OF  TASMANIA 
We  have  received  from  the  Agent-General,  Tas- 
mania, the  information  that  the  number  of  cases  of 
fruit  to  be  sent  for  the  homo  market  will  be  fewer 
than  on  previous  occasions.  There  may  be  three 
reasons  for  this— the  crop  may  promise  to  be  a  short 
one,  it  may  pay  best  t"  send  only  a  supply  of  the  very 
finest  samples,  or  if  the  crop  in  Australia  threatens 
to  be  a  short  one,  then  it  will  require  to  be  supple- 
mented by  supplies  from  Hobart. 


MESSRS.  CARTERS'  PRIMULAS. 
An  extensive  and  interesting  display  of  Chinese 
Primulas  may  be  seen  at  the  present  time  in  the 
nursery  that  Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.  have  at  Forest  Hill. 
Dropping  in  on  a  bright  bleak  morning,  a  day  or  two 
since,  in  response  to  an  invitation,  we  had  the  pleasure 
to  carefully  inspect  the  entire  collection,  and  to  contrast 
or  compare  the  peculiarities  of  the  numerous  varieties. 
Some  idea  of  the  show  these  Primroses  make  may  be 
obtained  from  the  fact  that  seven  of  the  long-span 
roofed  houses  are  more  or  less  filled  with  them, 
which  we  were  told  numbered  upwards  of  7000.  The 
condition  of  the  plants  is  surprising,  as  they  have 
been  all  produced  from  seed  sown  towards  the  end  of 
last  July,  which  appears  to  us  rather  late  in  the 
season.  They  were  only  put  into  the  pots 
iu  which  they  flower  about  two  months  ago — 
in  December — and  upon  turniDg  out  a  plaut  from 
a  5  or  6-inch  pot,  the  roots  are  seen  to  be  just 
gripping  the  soil  loosely  ;  yet  every  one  is  produc- 
ing an  abundance  of  bloom.  We  may  have  seen 
sturdier  habit  id  batches  of  plauts  at  establishments 
surrounded  by  purer  atmosphere  than  is  possible  in 
London  urban  districts,  but  seeing  that  the  plants  at 
Forest  Hill  are  from  seed  sovn  but  six  months  ago, 
and  have  been  grown  in  the  locality  mentioned — well, 
they  would  cause  many  a  visitor  soma  reflection. 

The  varieties  are  numerous,  and  some  of  them  are 
very  much  like  each  other,  the  diff-.rence  being  one  of 
tint  only.  They  are  arranged  in  batches,  and  from 
so  many  plants,  the  average  colour,  habit,  or  size  of 
any  variety  is  easily  obtained. 

Of  the  single-flowered  strains,  the  purest  white 
appears  to  lie  Elaine,  an  erect  variety,  with  dainty 
flowers  of  moderate  size.  In  general  effect,  however, 
it  is  excelled  by  Queen,  a  handsome  Fern- 
leaved  variety  with  profuse  and  bold  flowers 
that  open  white  and  become  very  pale  blush 
afterwards.  There  is  a  Lilac  Queen  too,  the 
shade  being  somewhat  novel,  and  a  Rosi  Queen,  but 
this  is  much  too  light  in  colour  for  such  a  designation, 
being  barely  a  pink.  We  saw  no  approach  to  a  yellow 
Primula  at  Messrs.  Carters',  but  the  colour  that 
usually  stands  for  blue  in  these  plants,  is  seen  in 
double  and  single  types.  The  single  one  created 
quite  a  distinct  effect.  Princess  May  is  a  giant  form, 
and  probably  the  largest  flowered  of  all  the  Primulas 
at  Forest  Hill  ;  sturdy  in  habit,  there  is  substance  in 
leaves  and  flowers,  and  the  truss  of  bloom  is  a  strong 
one,  the  colour  of  the  flowers  being  pink  and  white, 
and  giving  an  effect  of  blush  pink  or  rose.  Of  the 
bright  colours,  there  are  Magenta,  Vermilion,  and 
Carter's  Scarlet.  All  of  these  are  very  good,  in 
colour  especially.  From  the  first  named,  however, 
an  improved  strain  has  been  obtained,  and  from  the 
few  plants  of  this  to  be  seen,  it  promises  to  be  valu- 
able. Vermilion  is  good,  and  Carters'  Scarlet  being 
side  by  side  with  it,  the  difference  is  well 
shown.  There  were  good  batches  of  either, 
and  the  Scarlet  being  one  of  the  earlier  varieties 
to  flower,  had  set,  and  was  already  swelling 
a  good  number  of  seeds  Ruby,  on  the  contrary,  is 
one  of  the  latest,  and  its  first  ruby  red  blossoms,  with 
bright  eyes,  were  at  their  best  above  the  Fern-like 
foliage— probably  the  only  batch  that  the  "pol- 
leniser"  had  not  been  over  with  his  brush.  Carmine 
is  a  variety  excelled  by  few  ;  it  produces  large,  hand- 
some, fringed  flowers,  and  robust  foliage.  Venus 
has  flaked  flowers,  and  may  be  had  with  plaiu  or 
Fern-like  foliage.  Amongst  other  single  forms,  we 
may  mention  one  known  as  Salmon,  a  pretty  tint  of 
salmon-rose  colour. 

Messrs.  Carters'  double  Primulas  consist  of  semi- 
double  sorts  that  aro  propagated  by  seed,  and  come 
true  by  this  method— a  typo  that  has  ousted  to  a 
large  extent  the  really  double  Primulas  that  must 
be  propagated  by  cuttings,  and  are  found  somewhat 
difficult  of  cultivation  iu  gardenB.  Snowllako  is  one 
of  the  earliest  of  these  to  flower,  and  is  a  capital 
variety  for  furnishing  blooms  for  cutting.  It 
has  very  small  foliage,  and  pain,  slender  petioles, 
the  flowers  open  blush,  but  soon  become  white.     Tho 
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Princess  of  Wales  is  also  nearly  white,  but  the 
flowers  are  flaked  a  little  with  rose.  In  Prince  of 
Wales,  an  early  rose-coloured  double,  we  noticed  a 
very  charming  flower  that  seemed  to  possess  several 
shades  of  colour,  and  the  margins  of  the  petals  are 
prettily  crimped.  Aurora  has  moderately  small 
flowers,  but  the  variety  is  exceptionally  free  ;  the 
blooms  are  salmon-pink.  Blue  Rosette  has  much 
the  same  tint  as  the  single-flowered  one  already 
noticed.  Vivid  is  only  less  bright  than  Double  Scarlet. 
The  former  has  a  shade  of  carmine  in  it,  but  the 
latter  is  a  truer  scarlet.  Lilac  Queen  is  a  shade  of 
some  novelty,  approaching  deep  lilac. 

We  wore  much  interested  in  a  batch  of  plants  of 
The  "Bouquet"  Pbimula, 
a  "variation,"  in  which  the  calyx  of  the  flower  is 
foliaceous  to  an  extent  that  it  surrounds  each  flower, 
and  forms  a  perfect  button-hole,  as  it  were.  Another 
singular  circumstance  in  the  habit  of  this  plant  is 
that  previous  to  the  usual  central  truss  of  bloom 
developing,  there  are  produced  from  the  base  around 
the  spike  of  the  truss  [but  not  from  it]  five  blooms, 
upon  solitary  stem?,  3  inches  high,  the  calyx  in 
these  being  extremely  foliaceous.  In  the  truss  there 
is  a  foliaceous  development  of  the  bracts  and  of 
the  calyx  under  each  bloom,  but  not  so  marked  as 
in  the  early  "  baBal "  flowers.  The  blooms  are  white 
when  first  open,  but  become  blush  afterwards.  In- 
dependently of  the  flowers,'  the  plants  are  exceedingly 
distinct  in  appearance  ;  the  leaves  are  of  great  sub- 
stance, and  crimped  and  cut  unusually.  The  plants 
we  saw  had  been  raised  from  seeds,  and  there  was  a 
fairly  good  batch  ;  but  seeds  may  not  be  bought  yet, 
and  it  seems  uncertain  when  it  may  be  catalogued,  or 
even  if  it  will  not  have  to  be  propagated  by  cuttings. 
It  seeds  very  little,  and  the  effect  of  using  re- 
peatedly pollen  from  normal  varieties  might  cause  the 
reversion  of  the  type  altogether. 

A  splendid  batch  of  Cineraria  plants  was  observed 
that  will  soon  bloom. 


SOCIETI  ES. 

ROYAL      HORTICULTURAL. 

February  S.— The  second  meeting  of  the  committees  of 
this  Society  for  the  present  year  was  held  on  Tuesday  last  in 
the  Drill  Hall,  James   Street,  Westminster.    There  was  a 
moderate  display,  not  quite  so  much  in  extent  as  is  some- 
times the  case  on  the  occasion  of  the  Annual  General  Meet- 
ing of  the  Society,  when  an  augmented  number  of  Fellows  in 
attendance  is  comparatively  certain.    Orchids,  however,  were 
lather   more    numerous    than  they   have   been  at  several 
recent  meetings,  and  there  were  large  and  excellent  collections 
of  Chinese  Primulas.     An  exhibit  of  Freesias  in  pots  from  an 
amateur  (the  Hon.  H.  C.  Legoe)  were  well  deserving  of  praise. 
The  comparative  mildness  of  the  weather  enabled  the  culti- 
vators of  hardy  plants  to  show  some  of  their  earliest  treasures 
from  the  open  ground,  and  others  in  pots  or  pans  that  have 
be  en  protected  in  cold-pits.   Other  interesting  exhibits  of  mis- 
cellaneous description  are  remarked  upon  below.     There  was 
not  much  fruit  staged,  but  in  the  "  flavour"  classes  the  com- 
petition was  somewhat  remarkable,  and  many  good  Apples 
and  Pears  were  exhibited.   The  Fruit  Committee  granted  two 
First-class  Certificates,  one  to  an  Apple,  previously  distin- 
guished by  an  Award  of  Merit,  and  the  other  to  a  Pear  that 
has  been  in  cultivation  many  years.     Considerable  irritation 
was  caused  among  the  various  committees  by  an  intimation 
from  the  Council  that  it  was  proposed  to  invest  the  privilege  of 
granting  Medals  to  meritorious  exhibits  of  plants,  flowers,  or 
fruit,  that  formerly  had  belonged  to  each  committee,  in  a 
body  composed  of  several  gentlemen  to  be  deputed  by  each 
committee,  and  this  body  (not  the  whole  committee)  would 
award  Medals  to  Orchids,  and  othor  plants,  fruits,  or  such 
exhibits  as  were  thought  worthy  of  reward.      The  intention 
of  the  Council  was  good,  it  being  none  other  than  to  lessen 
the  number  of  the  awards,  and  thus  increase  their  compara- 
tive value.   The  means  taken,  however,  were  not  judicious  or 
desirable,  and  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
in  answer  to  spokesmen  from  the  Floral  and  the  Fruit  Com- 
mittees, was  understood  to  say  that  he  would  recommend  the 
Council  to  rescind  the  proposal,  and  suggest  that  the  several 
committees  Helcct  two  or  three  of  their  members  to  award 
hoDours  to   collections    whilst  the  rest  were  engaged  with 
novelties— a  practice  that  has  obtained  in  the  Floral  Com- 
mittee for  some  time  past.    Thus,  a  fruit-grower  will  not  be 
called  upon  to  appraise  the  value  of  a  group  of  Orchids,  or 
irici  uersA,  and  the  sensibilities  of  the  committee-men  will  be 
respecte  L 


Floral  Committee. 

Present :  W.  Marshall,  Esq.,  Chairman  ;  and  Messrs.  John 
Fraser,  Owen  Thomas,  J.  T.  Bennet-Poe,  H.  B.  May,  R. 
Dean,  J.  H.  Fitt,  Geo.  Stevens,  W.  Howe,  Jas.  Hudson, 
J.  Jennings,  C.  J.  Salter,  R.  B.  Lowe,  H.  Selfe-Leonard, 
J.  Fraser,  W.  Bain,  Chas.  Jeffries,  J.  D.  Pawle,  Geo.  Gordon, 
Chas.  E.  Shea,  Jas.  Walker,  J.  W.  Barr,  E.  T.  Cook,  H.  J. 
Cntbush,  H.  Turner,  Chas.  E.  Pearson,  H.  J.  Jones,  and 
Geo.  Paul. 

Messrs.  R.  &  G.  CurniJERT,  Southgate,  exhibited  a  collec- 
tion of  varieties  of  Crocuses  in  pots  ;  also  Scilla  sibirica  and 
S.  s.  alba,  and  a  number  of  straw-coloured  Roman  Hyacinths.  ■ 

Bougainvillea  spectabilis,  from  Her  Grace  the  Duchess  of 
Cleveland,  Battle  Abbey  (gr.,  Mr.  W.  Camni),  created  a 
sensation.  It  was  shown  as  three  long  and  beautiful  sprays, 
literally  smothered  with  flowers  the  whole  length,  and  the 
colour  was  irresistibly  attractive.  This  species  less  com- 
monly flowers  than  B.  glabra,  but  the  colour  of  the  flower  is 
more  telling  than  that  one.  The  orange- flowered  Bignonia 
venusta  was  shown  in  sprays  from  the  same  establishment. 

A  most  commendable  exhibit  of  Freesias  in  pots  was  made 
by  Major  Hon.  H.  C.  Leqoe,  Fulmer,  Slough  (gr.,  Mr.  J.  G. 
Mowbray).  This  fragrant  exhibit  consisted  of  about  100 
5  and  G  inch  pots,  and  all  of  them  contributing  a  good  share 
of  blooms. 

Messrs.  Jas.  Veitcii  &  Sons  (Ld.),  King's  Road,  Chelsea, 
contributed  such  Chinese  Primulas  that  could  hardly  have 
presented  better  cultural  effect,  or  greater  excellence  of 
strain.  In  the  double  and  single  flowered  sorts,  the  quality 
was  good,  the  plants  possessing  healthy,  well  developed 
foliage,  and  the  flowers  being  remarkable  for  size,  strength, 
and  brilliant  colouring.  The  double-flowered  varieties  included 
Rose,  Salmon,  Lilac,  Crimson,  Blue,  and  White,  each  distinct 
in  batches  of  a  dozen  or  more  plants.  Then  there  were  singles, 
Chelsea  Blue,  Rose,  Fringed  Red,  Fern-leaf  Lilac,  Gigantic 
Blue,  New  Salmon  (very  fine),  Fringed  White,  Chelsea 
Crimson,  Gigantic  White,  Fern-leaf  Blue,  Gigantic  Rose, 
and  Gigantic  Red.  A  few  plants  of  [a  white-coloured 
variety  of  Stellata  in  the  centre  of  the  group  were  as  pretty 
as  showy,  and  a  few  "  Blue  "  Primroses  were  shown  from  the 
open  ground,  where  they  had  been  slightly  protected. 

One  half  of  one  of  the  long  tables  was  well  tilled  with 
excellent  Chinese  Primulas,  from  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  & 
Sons,  Swanley,  an  exhibit  that  created  more  effect  than  any 
other  in  the  hall.  The  ordinary  florist's  Primulas  wore 
capitally  represented  by  such  varieties  as  Cannell's  White, 
Wbite  Swan,  Cannell's  Red,  Swanley  Blue,  Duchess  nf  Fife 
(pink),  Dr.  Nansen  (white),  Cannell's  Pink,  Swanley  Giant 
(fine  rose),  Her  Majesty  (white),  Glow-worm  (red),  Victory 
very  bright  rich  magenta),  White  Perfection,  and  others,  all 
single-flowered  varieties.  The  "  Lady  "  strain,  or  varieties  of 
P.  stellata,  hort. ,  was  shown,  and  several  new  varieties,  obtained 
from  crossing  the  "  Lady  "  with  ordinary  florists' varieties, 
were  capital.  The  best  of  these  was  Mrs.  R.  W.  Cannell, 
This  has  very  large  white  flowers,  produced  on  stout  stems 
considerably  above  the  dark  foliage,  characteristic  of  the 
"Lady."  Lady  Whitehead,  though  similar,  is  a  cross  less 
removed  from  the  "  Lady"  type,  and  is  more  Horiferous,  has 
a  greater  number  of  trusses,  flowers  of  rather  less  sub- 
stance, and  creates  a  beautiful  display.  The  whole  collection 
showed  excellent  cultivation. 

Two  dozen  beautiful  blooms  of  the  Rose  Catherine  Mermet 
were  shown  by  Mr.  Geo.  Mount,  from  his  Hose  Nurseries 
at  Canterbury. 

Mr.  Thos.  8.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham, 
showed  hardy  flowering  plants,  such  as  Daffodils,  Iris 
reticulata  in  several  varieties,  Saxifragas,  Primula  den- 
ticula,  and  others,  Anemone  Pulsatilla,  and  the  curious 
little  Scoliopus  Bigeloni,  figured  in  Gardeners'  Chronicle, 
March  3,  1804,  p.  207.  Fritillaria  plurifolia,  a  plant  also 
recently  figured  in  these  pages,  was  shown. 

From  Messrs.  Paul  &  Sons,  The  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt, 
came  a  collection  of  Christmas  and  Lenten  Roses,  also  Cycla- 
men Coum  zonale,  several  of  the  minute  growing  Saxifragas, 
and  sprays  of  Alnus  glutinosa  aurea,  with  male  flowers  ;  and 
of  Amygdalus  Davidiana  alba,  &c,  which  appears  to  be  very 
beautiful  this  season. 

Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  made 
their  first  exhibit  of  the  season  by  staging  some  varieties  of 
Hellebores,  a'so  beautiful  plants  in  pots  of  the  pretty  Lache- 
nalias  in  variety,  Crocuses,  Scillas,  Muscari,  and  other 
interesting  "  forerunners  "  of  spring. 

Mr.  John  Russell,  nurseryman,  Richmond,  Surrey,  exhi- 
bited a  group  of  varieties  of  Euonymus  of  various  sizes  and 
degrees  of  variegation.  Some  of  them  were  trained  as 
standards.  Also  some  large  plants  of  Daphno  Mezereum,  and 
varieties  called  D.  M.  atro-rubrum  and  alba,  Andromeda 
Catesbrei,  with  deep  purple  foliage,  were  remarked. 

Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  &  Sons,  Waltham  Cross  Nurseries, 
Herts,  contributed  a  group  of  Camellia  plants  in  pots ;  these 
were  well -cultivated  specimens,  and  represented  choice 
varieties  ;  many  blooms  were  exhibited  in  boxes  also.  But 
for  Messrs.  Paul's  commendable  practice  of  exhibiting  Camel- 
lias each  season,  the  plant  would  be  almost  absent  from  the 
shows  of  the  Society. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  Burford,  Dorking  (gr.,  Mr. 
Bain),  exhibited  a  plant  in  flower  of  a  white  Henchera— H. 
sanguinea  alba  ;  also  many  spathes  of  a  hybrid  Anthurium, 
named  Dr.  Lawrence.  The  large  spathes  of  this  hybrid  are 
flesh-pink  in  colour,  and  the  spadix,  which  is  almost  at 
right  angles  with  the  spathe,  is  pale  yellow,  that  becomes 
whitish  towards  the  tip  (First-class  Certificate). 
S.  G.   Lutwvche,  Esq.,  Eden  Park,  Beckenham  (gr.,  Mr. 


S.  Paterson),  exhibited  a  plant  of  Iris  chinensis,  pale  lilac  or 
heliotrope-coloured. 

Messrs.  R.  Wallace  k  Co.,  Colchester,  showed  plants  of 
Iris  hiatrio,  I.  histrioides,  I.  reticulata,  &c. 

A  capital  exhibit  of  Ferns  was  made  by  Messrs.  J.  Hill  A: 
Sons,  Lower  Edmonton.  Many  of  the  choicer  species  and 
varieties  of  the  better  known  genera  were  shown  as  finely- 
cultivated  plants.  Adiantums,  Davallias,  Nephrolepis, 
Pteris,  and  Gymnogrammas,  wore  most  numerous. 

A  miscellaneous  group  of  forced  flowering- plants,  arranged 
with  fine-foliaged  species,  was  shown  by  Messr3.  J.  Ff.ev  «fc 
Sons,  Upper  Norwood. 

Orchid  Committee. 

Present:  Harry  J.  Veitch,  Esq.,  in  the  chair  ;  and  MesBrs. 
J.  O'Brien  (Hon.  Sec),  H.  Little,  H.  M.  Pollett,  de  B.  Craw- 
shay,  H.  Ballantine,  H.  J.  Chapman,  W.  H.  Young,  F.  J. 
Thorne,  W.  H.  White,  E.  Ashworth,  J.  Jaques,  E.  Hill,  T.  W. 
Bond,  W.  Thompson,  C.  Winu,  S.  Courtauld. 

The  show  of  Orchids  was  a  good  one,  and  those  staged  by 
Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart,  (gr.,  Mr.  W.  H.  White), 
were  specially  interesting,  as  demonstrating  the  line  pro- 
portions to  which  Orchids  may  be  grown  when  afforded  good 
cultivation  over  a  series  of  years.  Among  the  principal 
objects  were  a  grand  specimen  of  Sophronitis  grandiflora, 
which  came  into  the  Burford  collection  in  IS89,  and  it  is 
now  bearing  forty-four  flowers  ;  Angrrecum  pertusum,  with 
twenty-live  spikes,  in  1S7S  ;  Masdevallia  p  jlysticta  purpurea, 
with  many  spikes,  in  1S7S  ;  Dendrobium  X  endocharis,  in 
1S79  ;  Angraecum  eburneum,  Odontoglossum  Andersonianum, 
and  some  plants  of  O.  crispum,  each  of  which  had  been 
many  years  at  Burford,  and  had  acquired  great  strength  ; 
Brasso-Cattleya  X  Lindleyana,  with  twenty-four  flowers ; 
Odontoglossum  aspersum,  bought  in  18S1 ;  and  a  fine 
example  of  the  pretty  Epidendrum  Endresii.  Of  the  hybrids 
raised  at  Burford,  there  were  shown  Dendrobium  X  Juno, 
D.  X  Burfordiense,  Cypripediumxhirsuto-Sallieri,  Calanthe 
X  gigas,  &c. 

Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Royal  Exotic  Nursery, 
King's  Road,  Chelsea,  Btaged  a  fine  group  in  which  were  three 
of;their  new  hybrid  Phalamopsia,  viz.,  P.  x  Cassandra  (Stuarti- 
ana  P ,  rosea  &  )  which  made  its  first  appearance,  had  neatly- 
formed  flowers  of  a  blush-white  colour,  and  slight  rose  base 
to  the  sepals  and  petals ;  the  long  and  peculiarly -shaped 
lip  was  rose-colour,  with  close  brown  spotting  on  a  yellow 
ground  at  the  base ;  P.  x  Vesta  (Aphrodite  £■  x  rosea 
leucaspis)  had  bright  rose-pink  flowers  with  some  effective 
darker  marking  on  the  lip  ;  and  P.  x  Hebe  (Sandcriana  ? 
rosea)  resembled  a  large  P.  intermedia  Portei.  In  the  middle 
of  the  group  was  placed  a  fine  batch  of  Dendrobiums 
principally  hybrids,  and  embracing  the  pretty  D.  X  Dulce, 
D.  X  euosmum.andD.  x  e.  leucopterum;  D.  x  Dominianum, 
D.  X  endocharis,  D.  x  Wardiano-japonicum,  D.  x  Cybele 
nobilius,  D.  x  splendid  issimurn,  and  D.  x  s.  grandiflorum, 
D.  x  Schn eider ianurn,  the  pretty  orange-scarlet  hucd  D. 
subclausum,  D.  secundum,  and  D.  s.  album,  D.  aureum,  D. 
crassinode  album,  &c.  Other  showy  things  in  the  group 
were  La'lio-CattleyaxMyra(Triamei  $  L.  flava  6),  the  reverse 
of  that  originally  shown,  bearing  clear  yellow  flowers,  with 
rose  pink  veining  on  the  front  of  the  lip  ;  Cypripedium 
X  Enid  (bellatulum  x  Spicerianum),  C.  x  Lathamianum 
superbum,  with  very  large  and  handsome  flowers  ;  Calanthe 
X  Ariadne,  with  creamy-white  flowers,  bearing  some  purple 
blotches;  Bfcidendruni  O'Brienianum  superbum,  with  dark 
scarlet  flowers ;  E.  x  elegantium,  E.  x  Endresio-Wallisii, 
Cattleya  x  Miranda,  and  other  showy  hybrids. 

Norman  C.  Cookson,  Esq.,  Oakwood,  Wylani,  near  New- 
castle (gr.,  Mr.  W.  Murray),  showed  Calanthe  X  splendens 
(rosea  x  Bryan),  with  brilliant  carmine-crimson  flowerp, 
darker  towards  the  centre, but  not  exhibiting  an  "eye,"  as 
usually  seen  in  hybrids  of  its  class  (Award  of  Merit)  ;  Phaio- 
Calanthe  x  grandis  (Phaius  grandifolius  X  Calanthe  Bryan), 
the  best  of  its  class,  bearing  a  stout,  erect  inflorescence  of 
many  showy  flowers,  in  which  the  sepals  were  white,  tinged 
with  rose  at  the  base,  the  broad,  open  lip  white  on  the  out- 
side, and  rich  purple  on  the  sxirface,  with  a  few  white  stripes 
(Award  of  Merit).  Mr.  Cookson  also  showed  the  fine  yellow 
Ladio-Cattleya  x  Doris  (L.  harpopbylla  ?,  C.  Triamei) ; 
Cypripedium  X  Sandero- superbum,  C.  xYoungianum  super- 
bum,  C.  X  Morganise.  and  a  fine  specimen  of  C.  x  Ceres 
(Spicerianum  X  hirsutissumum). 

Sir  Frederick  Wigan,  Bart.,  Clare  Lawn,  East  Sheen, 
(gr.,  Mr.  W.  H.  Young),  showed  the  true  Lauia  pumila 
pnestans ;  and  Odontoglossum  Schillerianum,  a  rare  and 
pretty  variety  with  yellow  flowers  spotted  with  red. 

P.  Crowley,  Esq.,Waddon  House,  Croydon  (gr. ,  Mr.  Harris), 
had  the  honour  of  receiving  the  only  First-class  Certificate 
awarded  at  the  meeting  for  L:clia  anceps  Crowleyana,  a  very 
handsome  pure  white  variety  with  broad  open  lip  on  the 
side  lobes,  on  which  were  a  few  pale  purple  lines.  The  flower 
in  form  somewhat  resembled  L.  a.  Schroderiana. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Clapton,  staged  an  effective 
group,  including  varieties  of  Cattleya  Triamei,  of  which  the 
handsome  C.  T.  plumosa  with  a  distinct  purple  feather  on 
the  petals  was  the  best ;  Dendrobium  nobile  Ballianum, 
D.  X  splendidissimum  grandiflorum,  D.  x  Luna,  D.  crassi- 
node, and  other  Dendrobiums  ;  the  showy  Cypripedium  x 
Prewetti,  C.  X  Swinburnci  splendens,  varieties  of  Odonto- 
glossum crispum,  O.  Hallii,  O.  tripudians,  O.  Rossii,  <fcc. 

Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  &  Son,  Victoria  and  Paradise 
Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway,  staged  a  group  consisting  of 
Cuuogyne  cristata,  Chatworth  var.  ;  Cypripedium  x  Williams- 
ianum,  C.  X  Pitcheriauum,  Williams'  var.  ;  C.  x  Aahbur- 
tonias  superbum,  C.  X  calophyllum,  C.  X  Spicerianum  pur- 
pureum,  C.  Sallieri  aureum,  0,  X  politura,  varieties  of  C.  X 
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Ijeeanum,  C.  x  cennnthum  supermini,  C.  X  nitons,  Lycaste 
fulvescens,  with  many  flowers  ;  Laslia  aneeps  Williamsiana, 
varieties  of  Odontoglossum  crispum,  Dendrobiums,  Ac, 

W.  Thompson,  Esq.,  Walton  Grange,  Stone,  Staffordshire 
(gr.,  Mr.  W.  Stevens),  showed  Odontoglossum  excellens 
spectabile,  a  very  fine  variety,  which  secured  an  Award  of 
Merit  on  April  7,  1S9G;  and  O.  hystrix  grandis,  a  beautiful 
variety  of  O.  luteo-purpureum. 

Mrs.  Winofiicld,  Ampthill  House,  Ampthill  (gr.,  Mr. 
Empson),  showed  a  plant  of  Dendrobium,  Wingfield's  variety 
of  nobile,  with  large  and  well-formed  flowers.  De  B. 
Crawsray,  Esq.,  Rosefield,  Sevenoaks  (gr.,  Mr.  S.  Cookej, 
sent  the  Rosefield  variety  of  Odontoglossum  Rossii  rubescens, 
a  line  flower,  the  white  parts  of  which  are  tinged  with  purplish- 
rose.  F.  W.  Moore,  Esq.,  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Glasnevin, 
Dublin,  sent  a  ftowerof  Maxiliaria  A ugust jw Victoria,  somewhat 
similar  to  those  of  M.  Sanderiaua.but  with  clear  white  sepals 
and  petals,  and  a  broad  yellow  lip  having  purple  markings. 

Mr.  Thos.  Duck,  Abbey  Wood,  showed  a  Cypripedium 
that  is  alleged  to  have  been  imported  with  C.  insigne  raon- 
tanum,  but  which  bears  a  marked  resemblance  to  a  small, 
pale  form  of  G.  X  Leeanum.  Major  Joicky,  Sunninjdale 
Park  (gr.,  Mr.  F.  J.  Thorne),  showed  a  finely-flowered 
example  of  a  largo  and  pretty  Lycaste  Skinneri.  Messrs.  F. 
Sander  <t  Co..  St.  Albans,  showed  the  pure  white  Calanthe 
rubens  alba ;  a  grand  form  of  Cattleya  Trianad  of  the  C.  T. 
Backhousciana  class,  Lycaste  Skinneri  alba,  &c.  Percy  B. 
To mts,  Esq.,  showed  a  very  finely  coloured  Cattleya  Triansei. 
Mr.  C.  W.  Chabd, Clapton,  showed  Cypripedium  Chapmani; 
and  a  fine  group  of  C.  insigne  was  staged  by  Lord  Foley 
(gr.  Mr.  J.  Miller),  Ruxley  Lodge,  Esher. 

Mr.  Win.  Murray,  gardener  to  Norman  C.  Cookson,  Esq., 
Oakwood,  Wylam,  showed  specimens  of  his  patent  Orchid- 
stand,  an  excellent  iuvention  for  raising  plants  above  the 
staging,  and  obviating  the  destructive  fungoid  growths 
which  nearly  always  occur  where  inverted  pots  or  no 
elevators  are  used. 

Fruit  Committee. 

Present:  Philip  Crowley,  Esq.,  in  the  chair;  and  Messrs. 
T.  Francis  Rivers,  G.  W.  Cummins,  M.  Gleeson,  Jos.  Cheal, 
Jas.  H.  Veitch,  W.  Poupart,  A.  F.  Barron,  J.  Wright,  Alex. 
Dean,  Jno.  A.  Laing,  J.  W.  Bates,  C.  Herrin,  Geo.  Woodward, 
W.  J.  Empson,  F,  Q.  Lane,  Jas.  Smith,  G.  Reynolds, 
W.  H.  Divers,  G.  Norman,  J.  Willard,  and  Robt.  Fyfe. 

Mr.  Geo.  Mount,  the  indefatigable  exhibitor  of  early  Rosea, 
contributed  a  collection  of  Apples,  representing  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin,  Dumelow's  Seedling,  Mere  de  Me"nage,  Court 
Pendu  Plat,  Newton  Wonder,  Bismarck,  and  others,  in  a 
capital  state  of  preservation. 

Out  of  many  dishes  staged,  the  best  Pear  in  the  flavour 
competition  was  Passe  Crassane,  shown  by  Mr.  Geo.  Wood- 
ward, gr.  tu  Roger  Leigh,  Esq.,  Barham  Court,  Maidstone, 
These  fruits  were  first-rate  in  quality,  and  the  variety  was 
further  honoured  by  the  award  of  a  First-cl  ss  Certificate. 
The  fruits  were  from  trees  on  the  Quince,  growing  against  a 
west  wall,  in  light  rich  soil.  The  2nd  place  was  won  by  the 
variety  Olivier  do  Serres,  shown  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Divers,  gr.  to 
the  Duke  of  Rutland,  Belvoir  Castle,  near  Grantham.  Mi. 
Divers  had  also  the  best  Apple,  in  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  from 
an  orchard  standard  on  Crab  stock,  in  strong  clay  ;  Mr.  G. 
Woodward's  Calville  Blanche  was  2nd. 

A  First-class  Certificate  was  granted  to  Apple  Lord  Hind- 
lip,  shown  by  Mr.  Jno.  Watkins  Pomona  Farm,  Hereford. 
This  proves  to  be  an  excellent  dessert  or  culinary  fruit,  and 
a  late  keeper.  It  has  previously  been  granted  an  Award  of 
Merit  and  was  figured  in  these  pages  Jan.  25,  1S9G,  p.  115. 

Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading,  showed  two  flats  contain- 
ing twenty-four  magnificent  heads  of  Sutton's  Superb  Early- 
White  Broccoli,  the  heads  being  8  inches  in  diameter,  and 
beautifully  firm,  and  of  a  creamy  white. 

Mr.  O.  Thomas,  Royal  Gardens,  Frogmore,  showed  a  nice- 
looking  Cucumber,  named  Every  Day,  the  fruit  resembling 
Kenyon's  Improved.  It  is  a  cross  between  Rochford's 
Market  and  Dickson's  All-the-Year-Round  (Award  ot  Merit). 

A  Cultural  Commendation  was  awarded  to  S.  W.  Keene, 
Esq.,  Barnes,  for  some  first-class  Mushrooms. 

Medals  Awarded  by  Joint  Committee. 

Silver -gilt  Flora  to  W.  Paul  &  Son  for  a  Group  of 
Camellias. 

Silver-gilt  Flora  to  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  for  Orchids  and 
Primulas. 

Silver -gilt  Banksian  to  J.  Hill  &.  Son,  for  Ferns. 

Silver-gilt  Banksian  to  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  for  Orchids. 

Silver  Flora  to  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  <fc  Sons,  for  Primulas. 

Silver  Banksian  to  Hon.  H.  C.  Legge,  for  Freesias. 

Silver  Banksian  to  Mr.  G.  Mount,  for  Roses  and  Apples. 

Silver  Banksian  to  Lord  Foley,  for  Cypripediums  and 
Fruit. 

Bronze  Banksian  to  Mess's,  J.  Peed  &  Son,  fur  Plants. 

Bronze  Banksian  to  Messrs.  Low  A  Co.,  for  Orchids. 


Cory-Wright  was  elected  President  iu  succession  to  Mr. 
Birks,  and  Messrs.  McKercher  and  W.  E.  Boyce  were  re- 
elected Treasurer  and  Secretary  respectively. 


HIGHGATE    AND     DISTRICT    CHRYS- 
ANTHEMUM. 

Fkbruarv  2.— At  the  Annual  Goneral  Meeting  of  this 
Society,  held  on  the  abovo  date,  the  financial  statement 
showed  that  the  income  during  the  past  year  amounted  to 
jBlflo  6s.  Gjrf.,  of  which  £63  7s.  6d.  was  subscribed,  and  the 
expenditure  to  £101  2.?.  2U,  of  which  £87  2s.  had  been 
awarded  in  prizes. 

The  last  exhibition  was  considered  very  satisfactory,  and  it 
was  decided  that  the  show  in  November  next  should  be  held 
in  the  Holloway  Hall,  and  extend  over  two  days,    Mr.  C.  F. 


BECKENHAM     HORTICULTURAL. 

February  4. — This  Society  has  arranged  an  interesting 
course  of  lectures  to  supplement  the  ordinary  weekly  meet- 
ings, at  which  various  papers  are  read,  and  discussions 
follow.  The  first  lecture  took  place  on  Feb.  4,  when  Mr, 
James  Martin,  from  Messrs.  Sutton  at  Sons,  of  Reading,  gave 
n  interesting  and  instructive  discourse  on  the  Gloxinia. 

Tho  lecturer  reviewed  the  history  of  the  Gloxinia  from  its 
earliest  known  date,  1739,  and  described  its  evolution  to  the 
state  of  perfection  to  which  this  beautiful  plant  has  been 
brought.  Mr.  Martin  interspersed  his  remarks  with  many 
witty  anecdotes. 

The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  of  Ryecroft,  and 
a  charming  group  of  Cyclamen,  brought  by  Mr.  T.  Croswell, 
created  a  deal  of  interest,  and  drew  from  both  chairman  and 
lecturer  the  highest  compliment  for  cultural  skill. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 


PRUNUS  DAVIDIANA  ALBA. 
Tnis  lovely  shrub  has  been  in  flower  in  the  Messrs. 
G.  Cooling  &  Sons'  Nurseries,  Bath,  since  Jan.  20, 
and  is  so  still.  Prunus  Davidiana  rosea  showed  a 
few  blooms  on  the  1st  inst.  Of  this  variety  there 
are  also  some  fine  specimens  in  flower  at  Wayfield 
Bdtheaston.  Both  are  still  uncommon  plants  in  our 
gardens.  We  also  have  in  flower  since  February  1, 
Cornus  mascula,  the  giant  Saxifraga,  the  Wilson 
blue  Primrose,  Prunus  Pissardi,  P.  sinensis  flore- 
plena  alba,  P.  fl.-pl.  rosea,  and  others.  F.  Nash. 


Enquiry. 


"  He  that  questioned  much  shall  learn  much." — Bacon. 

Will  any  correspondent  kindly  inform  "J.  M."  of 
the  present  address'of  the  raiser  of  Rent  payer  Pea  '!  — 
a  Mr.  Brownhill  as  he  believes. 


The  Weather. 


[The  term  "accumulated  temperature"  indicates  the  aggre- 
gate amount,  as  well  as  the  duration,  of  degrees  of 
temperature  above  or  below  42°  Fahr.  for  the  period 
named :  and  this  combined  result  is  expressed  in  Day- 
degrees— a  "Day-degree"  signifying  1°  continued  for 
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hours,  or  any  other  number  of  degrees  for 
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The  districts  indicated  by  number  in  the  first  column  are 
the  following  :— 

0,  Scotland,  N.  Principal  When  (-producing  Districts — 
1,  Scotland,  E. ;  2,  England,  N.E. ;  3,  England,  E.  ; 
4,  Midland  Counties ;  5,  England,  including  London,  S. 
Principal  Grazing,  £c,  Districts  —  6,  Scotland,  W.  : 
7,  Englaud,  N.W.  ;  8,  England,  S.W.  ;  9,  Ireland,  N.  ; 
10,  Ireland,  S. ;  *  Channel  Islands. 


THE    PAST    WEEK. 

The  following  summary  record  of  the  weather  throughout 
tho  British  Islands  for  the  week  ending  February  5,  is 
furnished  from  the  Meteorological  Office  : — 

"  The  weather  during  this  period  underwent  a  considerable 
change  ;  at  first  it  was  extremely  mild,  with  rain  in  the  more 
nothern  and  north-western  districts,  but  with  generally  dry 
weather  in  the  south  and  south-east.  Later  in  the  week, 
however,  rough,  cold  weather  set  in,  and  squalls  of  wind  and 
cold  rain,  hail,  or  sleet  extended  from  the  north  to  all  parts 
of  the  Kingdom. 

The  temperature  was  very  high  during  the  earlier  part  of 
the  period,  but  subsequently  fell  very  quickly.  The  averages 
for  the  whole  week  were,  however,  again  above  the  mean, 
the  excess  ranging  from  2°  in  '  Scotland,  N.'  to  5'  over  the 
greater  part  of  England.  The  absolute  maxima  were  recorded 
between  Jan.  30  and  Feb.  1,  and  were  very  high  for  the 
time  of  jear.  In'  England,  E,"  (at  GelJcston  on  Tuesday), 
and  in  '  Ireland,  8.'  (at  Dublin  on  Sunday),  the  thermometer 
rose  to  Or,  and  in  '  England,  N.E.'  (at  Shields  and  Durham) 
to  00°.  Elsewhere  the  maxima  ranged  from  59°  in  the  '  Mid- 
land Counties 'and  'England,  N.W."  to  54"  in  'Scotland,  N.' 
and  the  'Channel  Islands.'  Towards  tho  end  of  the  week 
the  daily  maxima  were  low,  in  many  instances  less  than  40°. 
The  lowest  of  the  minima  were  registered,  as  a  rule,  on  the 
5th,  and  ranged  from  23  in  '  England,  S.W.,'  24°  iu  '  Scotland, 
N.,'and  25  in  '  Scotland,  E.,'to29°  in  '  Englind,  N.E.,  N.W., 
and  S.,'  and  'Ireland,  N.,'  and  to  39°  in  the  'Channel 
Islands. 

"  The  rainfall  was  much  more  than  the  mean  in  '  Scotland, 
N.,'  'England,  N.W.,'  and  "Ireland,  N.,'  and  slightly  in 
excess  in  'England,  E.'  and  'Scotland  W.'  In  'England, 
N.E.'  the  mean  was  just  equalled,  but  in  all  other  districts 
the  fall  was  again  less  than  the  normal. 

"  The  bright  sunshine  exceeded  the  mean  over  Scotland  and 
in  nearly  all  the  English  districts,  but  over  Ireland  and  in 
'  England,  S.W.'  there  was  a  deficiency.  The  percentage  of 
the  [possible  duration  ranged  from  34  in  'England,  E.,'  and 
30  in  '  England,  N.E.1  and  'Scotland,  E./  to  17  in  '  Scotland, 
W.,'  10  in  'Scotland,  N.,'  11  in  'Ireland,  S  ,'  and  ;>  in 
'  Ireland,  N.' " 

Tlus  is  the  highest  reading  of  which    there  is  any  record 
in  Dublin  in  January.    The  record  dates  from  1S71. 


Markets. 


COVENT  GARDEN,    FEBRUARY   10. 

[We  cannot  accept  any  responsibility  for  the  subjoined 
reports.  They  are  furnished  to  us  regularly  every 
Thursday,  by  the  kindness  of  several  of  the  principal 
salesmen,  who  revise  the  list,  and  who  are  responsible 
for  the  quotations.  It  must  be  remembered  that  these 
quotations  do  not  represent  the  prices  on  any  particular 
day,  but  only  the  general  averages  for  the  week  preceding 
the  date  of  our  report.  The  prices  depend  upon  the 
quality  of  the  samples,  the  supply  in  the  market,  and  the 
demand ;  and  they  may  fluctuate,  not  only  from  day  to 
day,  but  often  Beveral  times  in  one  day.  Ed.] 

Cut  Flowers. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


5.  d.  s.  d. 

1 

s.  d 

s  d 

Arums,  12  blooms... 

2  0-30 

Mignonette,  dozen 

Azalea,  don.  sprays 

0  0-09 

bunches 

2  n 

-  4  0 

Bouvardias,  pr.  bun 

0  6-08 

Narciss, various,  per 

Carnations,  pr.  doz. 

dozen  bunches  ... 

1    0 

8  0 

blooms    

10-30 

Orchids : — 

Chrysanthemums, 

Cattleya,  12  bms. 

0  0- 

9  0 

per  doz.  bunches 

9  0-ls  0 

Odontoglossum 

Daffodils,  doz.  bun. 

5  0-  S  0 

crispum,  12  bm. 

2  0 

4  0 

Eucharis,  per  dozen 

3  0-40 

Pelargoniums,  scar- 

Gardenias,     dozen 

let,  per  12  bun. 

«  0- 

8  0 

blooms 

6  0-90 

—  per  12  sprays... 

0  6 

1  0 

Hyacinth,    Romau, 

Roses,  Tea,  per  doz. 

0  6- 

1  0 

—  doz.  bunches... 

4  0-  9  0 

—  yellow  (Pearls), 

Lilac,    French,   per 

per  dozen 

2  0 

4  n 

bunch      

3  0-40 

—  pink,  per  doz. 

2  0- 

4  0 

I , ill ' mi  Harvisl,  per 

—  Safrano,  p.  doz. 

1  0- 

2  0 

doz.  blooms 

4  0-60 

Tuberoses.  12  Dims. 

0  R- 

0  9 

Lily  of  the  Valley, 

Tulips,  12  blooms... 

0  0- 

1  3 

dozen  sprays 

0  6-10 

Violets,  12  bunches 

0  9- 

i  n 

Maidenhair     Fern, 

—  Parme,  French 

3  0- 

4  0 

per  12  bunches... 

4  0-80 

White          Narciss, 

French,  12  bun..., 

2  6- 

5  0 

Orchid-bloo 

u  in  variety. 

Fruit. — 

iVERAQE   V 

rnoLESALK  Prices. 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

».  d. 

8.  d. 

Apples,  Californian, 

Grapes,    Gros  Col- 

box,  40  lb.     ... 

11  0    — 

mau,  per  lb.  ... 

2  6- 

3  (> 

—  Newtown   Pip- 

— Gros     Colmar, 

pins,  half  boxes 

9  0-  9  1'. 

2nd         quidity, 

—  Canadian,  bvls. 

IS  0-24  0 

per  lb. ... 

2  3- 

2  r> 

—  Golden  Russets, 

—  Muscats,  p.  lb. 

3  C- 

8  0 

per  bag 

24  0-25  0 

—  Belgium,  p.  lb. 

1  0- 

1  3 

—  HoTa       Scotia, 

—  Ahuorias,     per 

barrels 

lc'.  0-21  0 

dozen  lb.        — 

0  0- 

8  0 

—  New         York, 

1,  nions,  per  box  ... 

14  0- 

20  0 

CAS  s     

11  6    ... 

—  Sicily,  per  box 

10  0- 

1  0 

—  French,  cases... 

9  0-10  0 

Oranges,  Jaffa,  bux 

12  6 

— 

—  Home  -  grown, 

—  Valencia,  p.  box 

12  0- 

5  0 

per  bushel 

s  r-H  o 

—  Seville,       half 

—  Italian  cases... 

8  0- 

chest  (200)     ... 

18  0 



—  Custard,  p.  box 

0  0-10  0 

—  Tangerine,   per 

—  Lady,  p.  box.., 

1  3     — 

box       

1   3- 

1    0 

llati  n:i.,  p.  bunch, 

Pine-apples,  p.  case 

in  cases 

9  0-12  o 

contg  otiis,  ca. 

3  0- 

5  0 

Cob-nuts,  p   luo  lb. 

2.0  0-3)0 

—  per  caso  contg. 

Grapes,    black  Ali- 

10-to 19,  each... 

1  6- 

2  0 

cante,  p.  lb.   ... 

2  0-30, 

Pears,    Califoniiau, 
per  caso , 

23  0 
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Plants  in  Pots. 

s.  d.  s.  d. 
Adiantums,  p.  doz.  4  0-12  0 
Aspidistras, perdoz.  12  0-30  0 
—  specimen,  each  5  0-15  0 
Azalea,  per  dozen  .  24  0-36  0 
Cineraria,  per  doz.  8  0-12  0 
Cyclamen,  per  doz.  12  0-18  0 
Dracaenas,  each  ...  10-76 
—    various,    per 

dozen      ...  12  0-24  0 
Ericas,  various,  per 

dozen       9  0-18  0 

Evergreen    shrubs, 

In  variety,  doz....    8  0-24  0 
Ferns,  small,  doz....     10-21 


Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

Feins,  various,  doz.  5  0-12  u 
Ficus  9lasticar  each  10-70 
Foliage  plants,  doz.  12  0-3*1  o 
Genistas,  per  doz....  8  0-12  0 
Hyacinths,  per  doz.  6  0-12  0 
Liliums,      various, 

per  dozen  ...  IS  0-3)  0 

Marguerites,  p.  doz.  6  0-10  0 
Palms,  various,  ea.  2  0-10  0 
—  specimens,  ea.  10  6-84  0 
Primula,  single,  per 

dozen       4  0-60 

Tulips,  dozen 0  0-90 


Vegetables.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


08    - 


10-16 

16-19 
10- 
0-16 


s.  d.  a.  d. 
Artichokes,   Globe, 

per  doz.  ...     2  6    — 

—  Jerusalem,  sieve  10    — 
Asparagus, English, 

p.   bundle,  10J 

heads 6  0-80 

—  Spanish, bundle    2  0-20 

—  (Paris),  Green,      4  6    — 

—  Sprue 

Beans      (Madeira), 

perbskt.contg. 
5  to  G  lb. 

—  Kidney  (Chan- 
nel Islands),  lb. 

Beetroots,  p.  bush. 
Broccoli,  per  doz.  . 

—  Italian,  package 

of  IS 

—  sprouting 

—  Cherbourg  ... 
Carrots,  Fr.,  flats  ... 

—  Eng.,bags,cwt. 
Chicory,  per  lb.  ... 
Celery,    per    dozen 

bundles  ...  10  0-  15  0 
Celeriac,  per  doz.  1  10  — 
(incumbers,  seletd.  10  0-12  0 
Endive,  Fr.,  p.  dz.     1  0     - 

—  Batavian,  p.  dz. 
Garlic,  per  lb. 
Horseradish,      per 

bundle 
Kale,  Scotch,  p.  bag    0  9 
Lettuce,  per  doz....     0  8- 
Mint,  per  bunch  ...     0  8    — 
Mushrooms,  per  lb.     0  8    — 


r.  d.  s.  d. 
9  0-96 
9  0-96 
5  0  G  6 
5  6-  5  9 
2  0-30 


2  0-30 
0  2J  — 


16    — 
0  4     — 


0  9-0  10  I 


Onions,  per  bag  ... 

—  cases     

—  Dutch,  per  bag 

—  French  per  tag 

—  picklers,  bag...     _ 
Parsley,   per  sieve    1  0 
Parsnips,  bagfcwt.)    2  0    — 
Peas,  French  p.  lb.     0  4    — 
Potatos,    Fr.,  Kid- 
neys, 24  lb.  box     6  0    — 

—  Canary,  p.  cwt.  18  0-21  0 

—  Sweet,  per  lb..     0  2    — 
_  Old,  per  ton     95  0-120  0 

—  (New  Kidneys) 
Channel  Islands, 

per  lb 0  6-  0  8 

Radishes,  Long,  per 

doz.  bunches...    0  6-09 

—  Round,  dz.  bun.    11    — 
Rhubarb,  doz.  bun.     1  3-  1J6 
Salad,  small,  dozen 

bunches  ...     1  G    — 

Seakale,  per  dozen  10  0  IS  0 
Spinach]  p.  bis.    ...    2  o    — 
Sprouts,    Brussels, 

per  sieve        ...     0  9-  1  0 
Strawberries,  forced, 

10  0-12  0 


per  lb. 
Toniatos,    English, 

per  lb 13-16 

—  case,  abt.  40  lb.  10  0-12  0 

—  box,  about  4  lb.     3  0-40 

—  tray      2  0    — 

Turnips,  per  bag  ...     16-26 
Turnip  tops,  per  bag  1  G    — 
Watercress,  per  doz.    0  6-09 

Potatos. 
There  has  been  no  material  alteration  since  last  report. 
Present  quotations :— Up-to-date,  110*.  to  126*.;  Maincrop 
and  Saxons,  100s.  to  120s. ;  Magnums  and  Bruce,  100s.  to 
110s. ;  Dunbar  Maincrop,  125s.  to  130s.  ;  Blackland,  90s.  to 
100s.  per  ton.  Foreign  Ware,  3s.  to  5s.  per  bag.  French 
New  Potatos,  1  Ss.  to  23*.  John  Bath,  32  and  34,  Wellington 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


Potatos,    Fr.     Kid-  s.  d.  s.  d. 
neys,  24  lb.  bx.     2  6    — 
,,  Canary  Islands, 

per  cwt.  ...  14  0-1S  0 


Potatos,  Sweet,  per  8.  d.  s.  d, 

cwt 25  0    — 

„  Old,  per  ton  ...  95  0-130  0 


SEEDS. 


London  :  February  9.— Messrs.  John  Shaw  h  Sons,  Seed 
Merchants,  of  Great  Maze  Pond,  Borough,  London,  S.E, 
state  that  there  were  but  few  seed  buyers  on  to-day's  market, 
and  consequently  no  great  amount  of  business  was  passing, 
Clover  and  Grass  seeds  generally  show  no  important  change  in 
value  ;  and  meantime,  quotations  all  round  stand  at  at  a  low 
level.  English  Winter  Tares  keep  steady  ;  but  Kcenigsberg 
Springs  are  still  prohibitively  dear.  There  is  an  inquiry  for 
Rye.  For  Bird-seeds  the  sale  is  slow  at  previous  currencies. 
The  market  for  Mustard,  Rape,  and  Linseed  keeps  strong. 
There  is  rather  more  doing  in  Boiling  Peas  and  Haricot  Beans. 
Scarlet  Runners  being  very  scarce  are  advancing  in  price  ; 
but  Canadian  Wonders,  although  also  in  short  supply,  are 
still  obtainable  at  tempting  figures.  Windsor  and  Long- 
pod  Beans  are  likewise  now  exceedingly  cheap. 


FRUIT    AND    VEGETABLES. 

Glasgow:  February  9.— The  following  are^the  averages  of 
the  prices  at  this  market  during  the  past  week :— Apples, 
4d.  to  Sd.  per  lb.  ;  Grapes,  home,  2s.  to  3s.  do. ;  do., 
foreign,  id.  to  Gd.  do.  ;  Vegetables  :  Cabbages,  Scotch,  6d. 
per  dozen;  do.,  late,  Is.  to  Is.  2d.  do.;  Parsnips,  4s.  to 
4s.  Gd.  per  cwt.  ;  herbs,  assorted,  Id.  to  2d.  per  bunch  ; 
Leeks,  Is.  Gd.  to  3s.  Gd.  per  dozen  bunches ;  Mint,  6  /. 
per  bunch;  Onions,  Dutch,  3s.  Gd.  per  bag;  ditto,  Por- 
tugal, Ss.  per  case ;  Parsley,  Is.  to  Is.  Gd.  per  stone  ; 
Potatos,  best,  8d.  to  9d.  per  stone;  Carrots,  2s.  Gd.  to 
3s.  Gd.  per  bag ;  Artichokes,  3s.  Gd.  per  sieve ;  Cucumbers, 
9s.  to  10s.  per  dozen;;  Lettuce,  round,  Is.  3d.  per  dozen; 
Horseradish,  Is.  Gd.  to  2s.  per  bundle  ;  Mushrooms,  Is.  to 
Is.  2d.  per  lb.  ;  Beetroot,  Gd.  to  Id.  per  bunch ;  Brussels 
Sprouts,  Is.  Gd.  per  stone;  Spinach,  4s.  do.  ;  Rhubarb,  12s. 
to  14s.  per  cwt:  Turnips,  Swedes,  Is.  to  Is.  2d.  per  bag  ; 
do.,  Scotch,  2s.  Gd.  to  3s.  per  dozen  bunches  ;  Celery,  Scutch, 
9(2.  to  2s.  per  bundle  ;  do.,  English,  2s.  do.  ;  Cabbage,  Red, 
Is.  Gd.  to  2s.  per  dozen ;  Savoys,  Is.  id.  to  Is.  Gd.  per  doz.  ; 
late  Cabbage,  9d.  do. 

Livfrpool  :  February  9.— Average  of  the  prices  at 
under  noted  markets :— St.  John's :  Potatos,  Is.  2d.  to 
Is.  Ad.  per  peck  ;  Cucumbers,  Is.  each  ;  Grapes,  English, 
3s.  to  4s  per  lb.  ;  do.,  foreign,  Gd.  to  8d.  do.  ;  Pine- 
apples, English,  4s.  to  8s.  each  ;  Mushrooms,  Is.  3d.  per  lb. 
North  Hay :  Potatos,  per  cwt.  ;  Giants,  4s.  id.  to  4s.  9d. ;  Main 


Crop,  5«.  to  5s.  Gd,  \  Bruce,  4s.  9d.  to  5s.  3d.  ;  Turnips,  Gd.  to 
Sd.  per  doz.  bunches;  Onions,  English,  58.  fid.  to  6s.  cwt.  ;  do., 
foreign,  4s.  9d.  to  5s.  3d.  do. ;  Parsley,  id.  to  Gd.  per  dozen 
bunches  ;  Cauliflowers,  Is.  3d.  to  2s.  6d.  per  dozen ; 
Cabbages,  id.  to  Sd.  do.  ;  Celery,  Gd.  to  Is.  do. 


CORN. 


Average  Prices  of  British  Corn  (per  imperial  qr.),  for  the 
week  ending  February  5,  and  for  the  corresponding  period 
of  1897,  together  with  the  difference  in  the  quotations.  These 
figures  are  based  on  the  Official  Weekly  Return : — 


Description. 

1897. 

1898. 

Difference. 

Wheat         

i.     d. 

30     7 

I.     d. 

34  10 

1.    d. 

+    43 

Barley        

24  10 

28     0 

+    32 

Oats 

10     7 

17     0 

+    0  11 

Notices  to  Correspondents. 


Carnations  :  E.  N.  Carnation  spot,  Uredo  dianthi. 
Cut  off  and  burn  all  the  affected  leaves.  Wash  the 
plants  with  sulphide  of  potassium,  1  oz.  to  a  gal. 
of  water. 

Hanging  and  Creeping  Plants,  Hardy  :  J.  F.  A. 
Lithospermum  prostratum,  Polygonum  volubile, 
Vinca  major  and  V.  minor,  Thymus  lanuginosus, 
Aubrietia  deltoides,  and  other  varieties  ;  Phlox 
procumbens,  P.  reptans,  P.  subulata,  P.  Nelsoni, 
&c.  ;  Ajuga  reptans  variegata,  Helianthemum — 
Rock  rose  in  variety,  Iberis  in  variety,  Lysimaehia 
Nummularia,  Viola  cornuta,  and  others. 

Hyacinths  with  Abortive  Flower-shafts  :  Con- 
stant Reader.  It  has  probably  arisen  from  the 
bulbs  haviog  been  brought  into  the  living-room 
before  sufficient  roots  were  formed.  The  length 
of  time  (two  months)  may  not  have  been  sufficient, 
and  leaf  growth  has  been  much  forwarded  by  the 
heat  of  the  room,  at  the  expense  of  the  flower- 
scape. 

Insects  :  Neve  Bus.  The  grub  that  bored  the  hole 
in  the  arm  of  the  Weeping  Ash  is  that  of  the 
Wood  Leopard  Moth,  Zeuzera  sesculi.  The  moth 
lays  its  eggs  in  crevices  of  the  bark  during  July. 
The  caterpillars  feed  at  first  on  the  bark,  and  soon 
make  their  way  into  the  live  wood,  where  they 
bore  galleries  rather  wider  than  themselves.  The 
grubs  feed  during  the  winter  and  up  to  June,  and 
their  presence  is  indicated  by  a  little  heap  of  what 
looks  like  rough  sawdust  just  below  a  small  hole  in 
the  stem  or  branch.  If  the  grub  can  be  killed  by 
pushing  into  the  hole  a  piece  of  wire  before  it  has 
penetrated  far,  and  not  much  injury  is  done, 
the  tree  may  recover.  Other  methods  of 
killing  these  grubs  will  suggest  themselves. 
When  full  grown,  the  grub  spins  a  web, 
and  become  an  ochreous  -  coloured  chrysalis. 
The  other  grub  sent  is  the  larvae  of  the  Cock- 
chafer, or  May  bug — Melolontha  vulgaris — in  its 
second  year.  The  grubs  remain  three  years  in  the 
earth,  and  only  change  to  pupa;  in  the  last  year. 
In  the  grub  state,  if  present  in  large  numbers,  they 
are  very  destructive  to  the  roots  of  grasses,  &c. 

Market  Varieties  of  Gooseberries,  Currants, 
and  other  Small  Fruits  :  M.  Harris.  You  should 
purchase  Fruit  Farming  for  Profit,  3rd  Edition, 
by  Q.  Bunyard,  and  published  by  F.  Bunyard,  29, 
Week  Street,  Maidstone.  * 

Names  of  Fruits  :  T.  Percival.  Knight's  idonarch. 
The  tree  requires  the  old  soil  to  be  removed  to  the 
depth  of  a  foot,  and  a  thick  layer  of  decayed 
bullock-stall-manure  (not  cow's,  there  being  but 
little  goodness  in  that)  put  over  the  roots  for  a 
distance  of  6  feet  all  round  the  stem  ;  and  beyond 
that  distance  take  out  a  trench  2  feet  wide  and 
deep,  and  fill  it  with  new  loam  three-quarters, 
lime-rubble  one  eighth,  and  stable-dung  one-eighth, 
all  mixed  well  together.  Prune  the  head  a  little, 
removing  interlacing  branches  and  weak  useless 
shoots  growing  in  the  middle  of  it.  Do  not  prune 
the  tips  of  branches  or  shorten  the  long  fruit- 
spurs  —Knight's  Monarch  resembliDg  Jargonelle, 
Chaumontelle,  and  Marie  Louise  in  bearing  fruit  on 
these  ;  and  <is  the  tree  is  a  standard,  it  will  rather 
improve  its  appearance  by  leaving  these  untouched 
with  the  knife.     With  this  kind  of  treatment  your 

tree    will    bear    finer   and   better   eating   fruit. 

Quintin  Read.  Apple,  Annie  Elizabeth,  Dumelow's 
Seedling. — 0.  Ambrose.    Apple,  Norfolk  Beefing. 


Names  of  Plants  :  Correspondents  not  answered 
in  this  issue  are  requested  to  be  so  good  as 
to  consult  the  following  •number. — R.  K.  Acacia 
dealbata.  The  plant  may  be  propagated  by  seeds 
or  by  cuttings.  For  the  latter  purpose  select  half- 
ripened  shoots  during  summer,  and  insert  them  in 
sandy  peat  in  pots,  which  should  be  covered  with  a 
bell  glass.  A  place  in  the  greenhouse  out  of  the 
reach  of  direct  sunshine  suits  the  cuttings.  You 
may  easily  procure  seeds  from  the  trade. — Smith. 
Garrya  elliptica,  male  flowers. — F.  P.  Epidendium 
tovarense. — R.  and  H.  The  plant  called  Asparagus 
plumosa  in  gardens  varies  very  much  from  seeds, 
and  yours  may  all  be  seedling  variations  of  that 
plant.— O.  B.  Ohadwell.  The  plant  is  known  iu 
gardens  as  Anthericum  lineare  variegatum.  It 
makes  an  excellent  baaket-plaut ;  is  good  for  grow- 
ing iu  a  dwelling-house  or  the  conservatory. — (j.  M., 
Bath.  Send  when  in  flower,  or  at  least  give  some 
particulars  as  to  the  size,  form  and  colour  of  the 
flowers. — No  Name.  Broken  cardboard  box.  3. 
Adiantum  cuneatum  grandiceps.  2.  Hippeastrum 
aulicum  (Amaryllis). — /.  F.  Birkdale.  L;elia  albida. 
— Amateur.  The  large  Orchid  is  Cattleya  TrianaM  ; 
the  smaller,  Cymbidium  pendulum.  The  scarlet 
spatlie  is  that  of  Anthurium  Scherzerianum  var. 

Regulation  of  Tempebature  in  Orchid-houses  : 
Odontoglot.  We  should  imagine  that  our  Calender 
contributor  meant  either  a  minimum  thermometer 
laid  on  the  grass,  for  taking  the  night  range  of 
temperature,  and  that  in  the  screen  for  the  day. 

Rose  Stocks:  Basset.  The  soil  is  infested  with 
weevil-grubs,  which  are  most  destructive.  We 
cannot  recommend  any  other  plan  than  getting 
fresh  soil.  Or  you  might  bake  the  soil,  or  spread 
a  thin  layer  on  the  ground  and  soak  it  with  boiling 
water,  but  wo  are  afraid  you  could  not  do  this  on  a 
large  scale. 

Sedum  carneum  variegatom  :  G.  B.,  Junior.  The 
true  name  is  S.  sarmentoium  var.,  and  is  quite 
hardy,  excepting  perhaps  in  very  wet  soils  xnd 
situations.  It  makes  a  nice  trailer  for  a  window- 
box,  small  vase,  or  on  rock-work,  being  very  suit- 
able for  placing  in  hot,  dry  places.  It  may  be 
planted  out  at  any  time  during  the  spring,  taking 
the  precaution  to  prepare  it,  if  it  has  been  grown 
in  a  house,  by  affording  full  ventilation  for  a  few 
weeks.     It  likes  a  gravelly,  free  soil. 

Snakes  in  imported  Orchids  :  W.  M.  Why  not 
send  the  snakeB  alive  to  the  Zoological  Society, 
instead  of  killing  them  ?  They  may  be  rare  and 
harmless  species  which  the  Society  would  be  glad 
to  possess. 

Ten-year-old  Vines  :  M.  C.  B.  The  most  suitable 
time  to  transplant  the  Vines  will  be  next  Septem- 
ber, at  which  time  the  growth  for  the  year  is 
complete  and  mature,  but  the  leaves  have  not 
fallen.  The  roots  should  be  excavated  with  care, 
and  protected  from  the  drying  influence  of  the  air 
by  swaddling  them  in  bundles  with  damp  litter, 
mats,  &c.  Then,  having  prepared  a  new  border, 
and  cut  away  decayed  and  badly-wounded  parts  of 
the  roots,  proceed  to  replant  them  at  various  depths 
from  5  inches  to  12  inches  deep.  The  vinery 
should  have  been  shaded  with  mats  or  canvas  from 
the  beginning  of  the  job,  and  Bhould  so  remain  for 
ten  to  fourteen  days  after  its  completion,  the  Vines 
being  moistened  once  or  twice  daily,  and  the  viuery 
kept  somewhat  close.  After  that  lapse  of  time 
more  air  should  be  afforded,  and  the  shading  re- 
moved, excepting  on  very  bright  days,  when  it 
should  be  replaced  during  the  warmest  hours. 

Vines  :  H.  R.  II.  The  result  of  some  sort  of  check 
to  growth,  either  at  the  roots  or  top,  arising, 
perhaps,  from  loss  of  heat  in  the  fermenting 
materials  on  the  border,  or  from  the  shoots  being 
exposed  to  cold  draughts,  of  the  cold  stratum  of 
air  found  close  to  the  roof-glass  at  night. 

Violet  Mrs.  J.  J.  Astor  :  Hood  Qardcns,  Totnes. 
See  p.  71,  Gardeners'  Chronick,  January  29. 

Woodlice  in  Mushroom-house.  O.  D.  Trap  them 
under  slates  or  boards  raised  about, -inch  from  the 
floor;  pour  boiling  water  round  the  Mushroom-bed, 
the  insects  hiding  when  light  is  brought  to  bear  on 
them,  in  the  crevice  usually  found  between  the 
side3  of  the  bed  and  the  walls,  &c.  Do  not 
employ  any  hay  or  straw  as  covering  for  the  bed. 


Communications  Received.— F.  W.  B  — C  W  I)  (many 
thanks).— G.  II.  Mac— II.  G.  C— W.  T.-C.  B.  W.— (J  J — 
H.  C.  W.— H.  W.  W.-W.  s.,  Devon.-J.  h.—  W.  J  B.— 
H.  R.  W.,  Soittgard.  -J.  O'B.  —  H.  R.  R.  —  1).  C— 
Ignoramus.— R.  O.  Backhouse. 
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THE    TABLE-GRAPE    INDUSTRY 

IN  FRANCE. 
TT  is  estimated  that  there  are  19  million  acres 
-*-  of  land  in  the  world  under  vineyards — of 
this  total,  France  claims  nearly  one-third  ;  she 
had  more  before  the  phylloxera  appeared,  but 
replanting  is  rapidly  making  good  the  loss, 
as  the  cultivation  of  the  Grape,  whether  for 
table  consumption  or  wine-making,  is  very 
remunerative,  as  evidenced  by  the  well-being 
and  contentment  of  the  growers.  Besides,  the 
culture  of  Grapes  affords  constant  and  agree- 
able employment  nearly  throughout  the  year. 
The  culture  of  the  Vine,  M.  A.  de  Candolle 
asserts,  can  be  traced  to  the  Bronze  Age,  as 
seeds  have  been  found  in  the  lake  dwellings  of 
Castione,  in  Italy,  and  leaves  of  the  Vine  have 
been  discovered  in  the  soft  stone  subsoil  at 
Montpelier,  which  coincides  with  the  pre-his- 
toric  period  of  our  globe.  What  about  the 
origin  of  the  juice — of  wine  itself?  Pictet 
attributes  it  to  the  Semites  and  Aryans,  and 
as  these  peoples  migrated,  they  made  known 
the  process  in  the  countries  where  they  settled 
down,  notably  in  Egypt,  India,  and  Europe. 
Thus  the  Vine  and  wine  possess  very  ancient 
title-deeds. 

In  general,  table  Grapes  in  France  are  grown 
in  the  open  air,  and  by  ingenious  processes  of 
conservation  can  be  kept  fresh  up  to  June.  Of 
course,  there  are  hothouse  Grapes  grown,  and  of 
late  the  artificial  culture  under  glass  is  spread- 
ing in  Northern  France,  as  at  Roubaix,  Lille, 
&c,  where  coal  is  relatively  cheap,  to  dispute  the 
foreign  markets  with  Belgian  forced  productions. 
These  vinery  Grapes  can  never  have  any  im- 
portant sale  in  France;  their  price,  2s.  to  3s. 
per  lb.,  being  only  for  persons  with  fat  purses, 
and  the  owners  of  the  latter  being  mostl}' 
yourmHs,  prefer  the  superior  delicacy,  flavour, 
and  "bouquet"  of  the  natural  well-preserved 
Chasselas  Grapes.  From  the  closing  days  of 
June  till  the  middle  of  July,  Prance  has  no 
open-air  grown  Grapes ;  but  then  she  has  an 
ample  supply  of  small  fruits.  Algeria  sends 
the  first  consignments  of  fresh  Grapes  to  tho 
Paris  central  markets  ;  they  have  not  the  fine- 
ness and  delicacy  of  the  Grapes  of  continental 
Prance,  but  they  are  rapidly  becoming  amelio- 
rated by  greater  care  in  cultivation.  Next  to 
arrive  are  the  Grapes  from  Vaucluse,  the 
Eastern  Pyrenees,  Herault,  &c,  and,  in  due 
course,  the  pleasant-eating  Chasselas  of  Mon- 
tauban  and  Toulouse.  The  Chasselas  Grapes 
have  a  thin  skin,  crisp  pulp,  sugary  melting 
like  a  bonbon,  and  of  delicious  flavour.  It  is 
not  a  wine  Grape,  because  it  does  not  yield 
much  juice,  and  does  not  possess  good  keeping 
qualities ;  but  it  is  a  sure-cropping,  profitable, 
table  Grape,  that  thrives  on  strong  lands,  and 
in  a  humid  climate.  The  several  varieties  of 
Chasselas  are  not  distinctly  marked,  and  their 
differences  are  due  more  to  soil  and  culture  than 


to  other  causes.  The  Chasselas  of  Fontainebleau 
may  be  regarded  as  the  parent  of  that  celebrated 
variety,  now  so  widely  spread,  because  plants 
are  raised  in  nurseries  for  sale. 

Originally  it  came  from  the  village  of  Chas- 
selas, near  Mai;on,  and  was  planted  in  the  royal 
park  of  Fontainebleau  during  the  reign  of 
Henri  IV.  or  Louis  XIII.  It  was  shoots  of 
this  royal  Vine  that  Marmeux,  in  1730,  planted, 
and  made  famous,  at  Thomery,  a  picturesque 
village,  3  miles  from  Fontainebleau,  and  shel- 
tered on  the  north  and  west  by  the  wood-clad 
hills. 

In  autumn,  no  more  beautiful  walk  exists 
than  to  descend  from  the  forest-heights  of 
Fontainebleau  into  the  lowlands,  for  miles 
around  the  country  only  series  of  walls  covered 
with  Vines,  espaliers,  and  contre-espaliers,  are 
to  be  seen.  This  is  the  head-centre  of  the  cul- 
ture of  the  Thomery  table-Grapes,  that  only 
became  a  world-celebrated  industry  since  1810. 
Although  a  few  cultivators  raise  Grapes  under 
glass,  the  normal  culture  is  carried  on  in  the  open 
air.  Perhaps  the  secret  of  the  monopoly  resides 
in  the  conservation  of  the  fruit — as  fresh  and 
velvety  as  when  first  gathered  on  the  Vine— till 
May  or  June,  when  they  sell  at  from  5s.  to  6s. 
per  pound.  The  walls  in  the  gardens  are  33  feet 
apart,  and  11  feet  high;  supports  are  fixed 
to  allow  of  a  sloping  shelter  of  straw, 
wood,  tarpaulin,  or  better  still  glass,  to  pro- 
tect the  Vine-espaliers  from  injury  by  frost 
and  rain.  In  the  spaces  between  the  walls 
are  the  contre-espaliers  with  galvanised- wire 
for  the  branches,  the  latter  equally  protected 
from  the  severity  of  the  weather  by  hoods  of 
straw  matting.  All  the  Vine  branches  are,  as 
a  rule,  trained  mostly  horizontally  and  verti- 
cally. Following  the  mode  of  pruning  adopted, 
the  Vines  are  planted  16  to  30  inches  apart, 
and  only  one  bunch  of  Grapes  per  bearing 
branch  is  desired.  The  Thomery  Grapes  owe 
their  famous  reputation  to  the  cisellement,  or 
thinning  and  effeuillage,  or  removal  of  foliage 
practised.  When  the  Grapes  are  about  the  size 
of  a  Pea,  the  bunches  are  examined,  and  every 
berry  tending  to  obstruct  the  development  of 
its  neighbour,  or  presenting  the  appearance  of 
an  abortion,  is  carefully  removed  by  a  sharp 
and  fine-pointed  pair  of  scissors — that  opera- 
tion is  called  cisellement. 

The  romoval  of  the  leives,  when  they  inter- 
fere with  the  development  of  the  bunch,  is 
effeuillage ;  the  second  removal  of  the  leaf  will 
not  take  place  till  the  fruit  be  matured,  and  is 
intended  to  expose  the  berries  to  the  sun,  in 
order  to  acquire  the  golden  hue  so  much 
desired  by  connoisseurs. 

In  consequence  of  the  extension  of  hot- 
house raising  of  Grapes  in  the  North  of  France, 
the  large  "  Frankenthal "  violet-black  Grape 
is  not  so  much  cultivated  at  Thomery.  Expe- 
riments continue  to  be  successfully  made  with 
hybridisation,  and  some  other  practices,  to 
obtain  a  golden  Chasselas  with  berries  as  large 
as  the  Frankenthal.  The  secondary  quality  of 
Grapes  grown  at  Thomery,  those  raised  on  the 
contre-espaliers,  the  insufficiently,  or  too-ripe, 
or  the  meagre-looking  bunches,  are  packed  in 
special  small  baskets,  and  sent  to  the  Paris  central 
markets,  where  they  nevertheless  obtain  a  top 
price.  But  the  best  Grapes,  that  is  to  say,  all  the 
prime  crop,  and  those  destined  to  be  conserved 
till  the  spring,  are  cut  with  a  pair  of  scissors  or 
a  pruning-knife,  and  the  bunches  handled  with 
care,  so  as  to  retain  their  bloom.  These  bunches 
are  left  uncut  as  long  as  sunny  days  will  per- 
mit, thus  allowing  much  of  the  water  in  the 
berries  to  evaporate,  and  iu  that  way  augment 


the  quantity  of  sugar  retained  in  the  berries, 
of  which  as  much  as  30  per  cent,  has  been 
found. 

The  Bomans,  in  order  to  preserve  Grapes 
from  one  year  to  another,  inserted  a  part  of  the 
branch  with  the  bunch  attached  in  a  glass-globe, 
and  covered  the  mouth  with  pitch.  At  Thomery, 
growers  have  special  halls  or  rooms  maintained 
at  a  temperature  of  39°  to  42°  Fahr.,  where,  on 
racks,  wide-mouthed  bottles  filled  with  water  are 
ranged,  slanting-wise,  and  into  which  the  piece 
of  the  branch,  nearly  3  inches  long,  that  has  the 
bunch  attached,  is  inserted,  and  to  be  kept 
constantly  wet.  This  will  ensure  the  duration 
of  the  plumpness  and  the  original  freshness  of 
the  berries.  In  the  bottom  of  the  bottles  should 
be  placed  a  few  pieces  of  charcoal  to  prevent  the 
decomposition  of  the  water.  The  Grapes  to  be 
thus  preserved  should  always  be  cut  during  dry 
weather,  with  3  inches  of  the  branch  attached 
to  the  bunch  ;  the  storeage-room  ought  to  have 
its  openings  facing  the  north,  and  to  be  main- 
tained hermetically  closed,  so  as  to  guard 
against  atmospheric  variations.  It  is  essential 
to  inspect  the  fruit  frequently,  and  remove  aU 
that  is  affected  with  must ;  place  in  a  corner 
some  lumps  of  quick-limestone  or  chloride  of 
calcium  to  absorb  humidity,  when  the  hygro- 
meter exceeds  72  degrees,  and  if  a  musty  smell 
exists,  burn  a  few  sulphured  wicks.  Grapes 
that  are  not  expected  to  preserve  their  pristine 
greenness  are  stored  by  the  small  growers  at 
Thomery  in  the  central  room,  on  the  first  story 
of  their  dwelling  house  ;  the  bunches  are  placed 
on  open-work  shelves,  so  as  not  to  touch,  and 
are  covered  over  with  very  dry  Rye-straw  or 
Pern.  The  room  must  have  facilities  for 
ventilation,  and  the  usual  uniform  temperature 
and  hygrometric  condition  of  the  atmosphere 
secured.  It  has  been  found  that  Grapes 
obtained  from  Vines  not  less  than  ten  years  old, 
keep  better  than  such  as  are  produced  by 
younger  Vines,  and  that  the  products  of  argilo- 
calcareous  soils  preserve  better  than  those  from 
silicious  soils. 

In  Southern  Russia.fresh  Grapes  are  preserved 
in  a  well-closed  cask  with  the  fiuest  cork  dust, 
so  that  each  berry  bo  well  embedded  in  the 
powder.  Iu  the  South  of  Prance,  where  the 
Grapes  are  excellent  and  abundant,  all  attempts 
made  to  preserve  them  throughout  winter  have 
failed — at  Montpellier  especially,  owing  to  the 
sudden  transitions  of  temperature. 

The  packing  of  the  Grapes  for  exportation  is 
executed  by  women  specially  trained  to  the 
work  ;  small  deal  boxes  are  lined  inside  with 
the  whitest  of  paper,  the  border  of  the  latter 
being  of  a  lace  pattern.  The  bunches  of  Grapes 
aro  then  laid,  stalk  upwards,  so  as  not  to  touch 
each  other,  with  paper  separations  of  an  undula- 
tory  nature ;  a  sheet  of  paper  covers  all,  and 
the  lid  is  closed  down. 

Herault  is  the  department  which  excels  for 
ordinary  vineyard  table  Grapos,  and  these  are 
forwarded  to  Paris,  from  August  to  October,  in 
circular  wicker  baskets  containing  25  lb.  of 
fruit.  It  boasts  to  have  Chasselas  as  good  as 
those  of  Thomery ;  which  is  not  quite  exact. 
An  acre  produces  two  tons  of  Grapes,  which  sell 
on  the  spot  at  a  fraction  less  than  ono  penny 
per  lb.,  the  transport  to  Paris,  duties,  storage, 
commission,  &c,  amount  to  2d.  per  lb.,  so  the 
retailer  pays  3d.  wholesale  price,  and  sells  at 
od.  to  "il.  per  lb.  The  railway  chargo  covers 
the  return  of  the  "  empties."  The  "  Grape- 
trains  "  leave  Montpellier  at  midnight,  arriving 
at  Paris  in  23  hours ;  the  Grapos  are  delivered 
to  the  commission  agent,  and  auctioned  off  six 
hours  later.  Edward  Connor. 
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New  or  Noteworthy  Plants. 

CORIARIA    TERMINALIS,    HetnsL* 

In  the  sixth  number  of  the  Mittheilungen  der 
Deu.lschcn.  dendrolog ischen  Gescllschaft,  just  issued, 
there  is  a  coloured  figure  of  a  plant  named  Coriaria 
nepalensis,  but  which  is  undoubtedly  my  C.  ter- 
minalis,  publishe  1  in  the  work  cited  below,  in  1892. 
It  is  so  very  distinct  from  C.  nepalensis,  that  when 
one  has  fairly  good  specimens  under  observation 
there  can  be  no  question,  yet  herbarium  specimens  of 
C.  terminalis  have  long  been  included  under  C. 
nepalensis.  It  was  from  excellent  specimens  collected 
by  Mr.  Pratt  in  West  Szechuen,  China,  on  the 
Tibetan  frontier,  at  9,000  to  13,500  feet,  that  I  first 
discovered  that  it  was  an  undescribed  species. 
Further  research  led  to  the  discovery  of  Indian 
specimens  of  the  same  plant  in  the  Kew  Herbarium, 
collected  in  Sikkim  by  Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  nearly 
fifty  years  ago,  at  elevations  of  9,000  to  11,500  feet. 
These  specimens  are  marked  "  var.  sikkimensis," 
though  they  are  not  distinguished  from  nepalensis  in 
the  Flora  of  British  India. 

The  plant  figured  in  the  Mittheilungen  was  from 
the  garden  of  Baron  von  St.  Paul,  at  Fischbach,  in  the 
Riesengebirge  ;  but  its  origin  is  not  given.  In  his 
communication  respecting  it,  Baron  von  St.  Paul  says 
he  "could  hardly  expect  that  this  charming  shrub 
would  prove  hardy  in  his  locality,  though  Mr.  Max 
Leichtlin  found  it  perfectly  so  in  Baden-Baden." 

It  is  described  as  always  having  terminal  racemes 
of  flowers,  and  in  this  character  it  differs  from  all  other 
known  species.  From  C.  nepalensis  it  also  differs  in 
the  leaves,  being  from  5  to  9-  (usually  7-)  nerved,  as 
well  as  being  a  much  less  woody  plant.  Indeed, 
judging  from  the  herbarium  specimens,  I  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  stems  were  of  annual 
duration,  and  flowered  only  once  ;  in  other  words, 
that  it  was  a  herbaceous  perennial.  Though  Baron 
von  St.  Paul  designates  it  a  " strauch,"  it  might 
from  the  figure  in  the  Mittheilungen  be  either  a  dwarf 
Bhrub  or  a  herb,  not  a  shrub  8  to  16  feet  high,  as 
true  C.  nepalensis  is.  It  certainly  has  the  appearance  of 
being  a  very  ornamental  plant,  in  the  form  of  a  dense 
bush,  with  crowded  dark-green  leaves,  and  terminal 
pendulous  racemes  of  dark-yello  a  and  chocolate  flowers. 
My  description  in  the  place  cited  may  be  useful :  — 
"  Herba  perennis  (ut  videtur),  caulibus  erectis,  2—3- 
pedalibus  pauciramosis  crassiusculis.  Folia  opposita 
vel  subopposita,  sessilia  vel  brevissime,  petiolata, 
fere  membranacea,  late  ovata  vel  interdum  fere  orbi- 
cularia,  vel  in  ramulis  lateralibus  oblongo-lanceolata, 
1 — 3  poll,  longa,  abrupte  breviterque  acuminata,  basi 
cordata  et  semi-amplexicaulia  vel  rotundata,  5 — 9- 
nervia  sed  Siepissime  7-nervia,  subtus  prajcipue  secus 
nervos  asperula.  Flores  polygami,  in  racemos  soli- 
taries terminales,  3 — 7  poll.longosdispositi,  pedicellis 
gracilibus  puberulis  vel  asperulis,  circiter  semipolli- 
caribus  demum  patentibua.  Sepala  ovata  vel  lan- 
ceolata,  obtusa  vel  acuta.  Petala  per  anthesin  parva, 
quam  sepala  multo  minora,  post  anthesin  accrescentia, 
inerasBata,  intus  carinata.  Carpella  glabra,  carinata, 
sfepissime  bicostata." 

There  is  one  objection  to  planting  this  and  other 
Bpecies  of  the  genus  :  the  attractive  fruit  is  decidedly 
poisonous.  The  fruit,  I  may  add,  consists  largely 
of  the  petals,  which  become  fleshy,  and  enclose 
the  dry  carpels.  Besides  C.  nepalensis,  which 
extends  eastward  to  Japan  (C.  japonica)  and  the 
Philippine  Islands,  there  is  one  native  of  the 
south  of  Europe,  and  three  of  New  Zealand,  two  of 
which  have  annual  stems,  and  the  third,  a  tall 
climber,  is  also  a  native  of  the  Ande»,  from  Chili  to 
Mexico.  It  is  figured  in  the  Botanical  Magazine, 
pi.  2470.    W.  Batting  Hemsley. 

DlDIERA  MIRABILIS  (FlO.  42). 
Several  years  ago,  the  late  Professor  Baillon 
described  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Linnean  Society  of 
Paris  (1880,  p.  258),  a  remarkable  plant  from 
Madagascar,  and  which  was  so  anomalous  that  he 
thought  it  might  eventually  form  the  type  of  a  new 
genus.     The  stems  are  something   like  those  of   the 

*  Hooker's  Icona  Plantarum,  xxiii.,  t.  2220. 


succulent  Euphorbias,  and  have  long  spines  and 
leaves,  and  pendulous  flowers  iu  tufts.  The  perianth 
consists  of  three  pairs  of  alternate  rose-coloured  leaflets. 
There  are,  according  to  the  figure,  eight  hypogynous 
stamens,  a  superior  ovary  with  one  perfect,  and,  as  it 
appears,  two  imperfect  compartments.  The  solitary 
ovule  is  ascending  anatropal.  The  ovary  terminates 
in  a  long  style,  expanding  at  the  top  into  a  broad  wavy 
three-lobed  stigma. 

In  the  atlas  to  the  Histoire  Naturelle  et  Politique  de 
Madagascar,  published  by  M.  Grandidier,  are  figured 
without  description,  two  Bpecies,  D.  madagascariensis, 
with  a  thick  fleshy  conoidal  stem  with  spines  and 


house,  and  one  out  of  doors  protected  by  a  bell-glass  ; 
the  first,  says  M.  Quiheneuf,  did  the  worst.  In 
autumn,  after  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  thoy  went  to  rest 
and  were  wintered  in  an  intermediate  house,  and  the 
soil  kept  just  moist.  In  spring  they  w^re  repotted 
and  started  into  growth  again.  Now  they  are  doing 
perfectly  well,  and  have  attained  a  height  of  about 
8  inches.  The  soil  used  is  sandy  peat.  In  a  young 
stete,  when  at  rest,  they  have  much  the  appearance  of 
a  smxll  Melocactus,  but  lose  that  habit  as  they  get 
older. 

The  second  portion  of  the  seed  was  sown  on  pure 
sand   kept  perfectly  dry   in  the  same  stove  aB  the 


Fill.    42. — DIDIERA   MIRABILIS  :    SEEDLING   PLANT  ABOUT  8   INCHES   HIGH. 


tufts  of  linear-oblong  leaves  on  the  one  side,  and  tufts 
of  pendulous  flowers  on  the  other.  The  second 
Bpecies,  D.  mirabilis,  is  a  weird  uncanny-looking 
thing  with  spreading  serpentine  branches,  thickly 
covered  with  spines.  Through  the  kindness  of  M. 
Guiheneuf,  20,  Rue  Albany,  Paris,  we  are  enabled  to 
give  a  representation  (fig.  42)  of  one  of  the  six  seedling 
plants  in  Paris.  M.  Guihe'neuf  tells  us  that  the  plant 
grows  to  a  height  of  several  metres  on  dry  rocky  soil. 
Three  years  ago  a  branch  was  sent  to  Paris  in  a 
wooden  box.  The  flowers  opened  during  the  journey, 
and  some  of  the  seeds  arrived  at  maturity.  TheBe 
were  sown  immediately  in  pure  moist  sand,  and 
geminated  in  forty-eight  hours,  and  the  seedlings 
when  strong  enough  were  petted  in  thumb-pots  ; 
aome  were  placed  in  a  stove,  some  in  a  temperate 


others.  None  of  these  germimted,  but  after  six 
months  the  seeds  were  moistened  and  once  more 
germinated  in  twenty-four  hours.  The  plant  requires 
a  very  sandy  soil,  moderate  heat,  plenty  of  air,  mode- 
rate waterings,  and  a  perfect  rest  in  winter.  Every- 
thing about  the  plant,  its  conformation,  structure,  and 
rapid  germination  in  the  presence  of  moisture,  denotes 
the  nature  of  its  habitat,  and  suggests  the  treatment 
to  be  adopted  here. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  singular  plants  introduced  of 
late  years,  and  the  botanists  at  present  do  not  know 
where  to  place  the  new-comer.  It  is  more  like  some 
of  the  odd-looking  [plants  of  which  the  fossil  remains 
only  are  known  to  us,  and  when  we  get  it  in  cultiva- 
tion not  only  its  flower  and  seed  but  its  anatomical 
conformation  will  require  close  scrutiny. 
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THE    GENUS    ASPHODELINE. 

THt9  week  we  publish  a  series  of  illustrations  from 
photographs  sent  by  Mr.  Siehe,  of  Mersina  (Asia 
Minor).  The  species  have  been  identified  by  Dr.  Udo 
Dammer,  of  the  Berlin  Botanic  Garden.  One  view 
(fig.  44)  shows  a  group  of  these  plants  as  growing  in 
their  native  country,  Cilicia  and  Cappadocia.     As  the 


those  of  A.  Balanste,  inflorescence  irregular,  fruit 
much  constricted  in  the  middle  (fig.  45).  The  last 
two  species  attain  a  height  of  5  feet,  and  the  in- 
florescence is  sometimes  ramose. 

4.  A.  Dammeriana, Siehe,  sp.  nov.  Stem  smooth, 
without  scales;  height,  2  to  3  feet;  inflorescence 
almost  always  branched,  flowers  white,  fruit  spherical. 

6.  A.    imperialis,  Siehe,   sp.    nov.     A   fine   plant, 


Alpine  Garden. 


Fig.  43  — asphodelinf,  balans/E 


plants  are  quite  hardy  it  will  be  seen  that  they  are 
likely  to  form  very  fine  decorative  plants.  "  The 
species  specially  alluded  to  are  : — 

1.  A.  brevkaulis,  yellow-flowered  species. 

2.  A.  Balansce,  with  a  stem  destitute  of  scales, 
white  flowers,  oblong  fruit,  somewhat  constricted  in 
the  middle.  This  fine  plant  has  the  habit  of  a  Dasy- 
lirion,  the  tuft  of  leaves  at  the  base  has  a  diameter  of 
3  feet  (fig.  43). 

3.  A.   isthmocarpa   has  flowers  rather  larger  than 


attaining  a  height  of  7  feet ;  inflorescence  apparently 
always  unbranched  ;  fruits  spherical. 

G.  A.  taurka,  an  alpine  species,  with  leaves  up  to 
the  base  of  the  inflorescence  ;  fruits  oval.  A  very 
interesting  species,  from  its  snow-white  bracts  and 
white  flowers  ;  see  Qardencr/?  Chronicle,  March  13, 
1897,  fig.  52. 

7.  A.  Basilii,  Siehe,  sp.  nov.  A  species  with  ovate- 
oblong  fruits,  found  near  Ctesarea,  on  Mount  St. 
Basil,  whence  the  name.  lT.  D." 


POLY  GALA  CHAM.KBUXUS. 
Although  not  a  rare  plant,  the  Box-leaved  Milk- 
wort is  yet  absent  from  many  alpine  gardens  where  it 
could  be  grown  with  advantage.  Its  evergreen 
habit,  added  to  its  pretty  yellow  and  white  flowers 
cannot  fail  to  please  those  who  see  it  for  the  first 
time,  nor  to  give  lasting  satisfaction  to  its  grower. 
Introduced  about  240  years  ago,  from  the  Alps  of 
Austria  and  Switzerland,  it  has  but  slowly  acquired 
it  present  position  of  favour  among  alpine  flowers, 
prized  by  those  who  know  them  well. 

Polygala  Chamsebuxus  is  a  choice  little  plant  which 
rarely  grows  more  than  a  foot  in  height,  and  is  more 
frequently  seen  much  dwarfer.  It  is  of  shrubby, 
evergreen  growth,  and  the  branches  are  clothed  with 
small,  light  green  leaves,  resembling  those  of  the 
common  Box.  The  flowers  greatly  resemble  those  of  a 
papilionaceous  flower,  and,  as  has  already  been  men- 
tioned, are  white  and  yellow  in  colour,  the  yellow 
changing  to  buff  with  age.  There  is  also  a  very  beau- 
tiful variety  known  as  P.  Chamsebuxus  atropurpurea  or 
purpurea.  This  has  the  calyx  and  wings  of  a  fine 
purple  colour.  This  variety  is  said  by  M.  H.  Correvon, 
in  Le  Flore  Calorie  de  Pochc,  to  occur  in  the  granite 
districts,  and  more  especially  in  the  Southern  Tyrol. 
In  the  Botanic  Garden,  where  the  type  is  figured, 
Maund  tells  us  that  several  varieties  "are  spoken  of, 
some  with  red  or  purple  flowers,  others  with  red  and 
yellow.''  P.  Chamaebuxus  is  not  difficult  to  culti- 
vate, and  may  be  grown  well  in  a  peaty  soil,  or  one 
composed  of  peat  and  loam.  I  have  seen  it  occa- 
sionally doing  well  in  a  clayey  soil.  It  is  increased 
by  division  or  by  cuttings ;  and  the  means  for  the 
former  are  easily  procured,  as  the  plant  increases 
naturally  by  sending  out  creeping  roots.  Cuttings 
may  be  taken  off  with  a  heel  of  the  old  wood.  The 
plant  comes  into  flower  in  April  or  May,  and  lasts  in 
bloom  for  a  long  time.  The  writer  prefers  to  take 
cuttings  in  spring,  and  to  divide  the  plant  either 
before  it  comes  into  flower,  or  in  September.  It  may 
be  grown  in  the  border  as  well  as  in  the  rock-garden, 
and  will  give  satisfaction  in  either. 

Iris  cristata. 

The  Irises  are  amongst  the  most  admired  of  our 
border  flowers, and  yield  us  also  a  few  rock-garden  plants 
of  much  beauty.  Among  these  none  are  more  inte- 
resting or  more  beautiful  than  I.  cristata,  from  the 
south-east  of  the  United  States,  occurring  on  the 
mountains  of  Kentucky,  Virginia,  and  Carolina.  It 
appears  to  have  been  introduced  about  1756,  and 
Mr.  J.  G.  Baker,  in  his  Handbook  of  Iridece,  says, 
"there  is  a  specimen  at  South  Kensington,  dried, 
from  the  garden  of  Collinaon  in  1766."  It  is  I. 
odorata  of  Persoon,  and  Neubeckia  cristata  of 
Alefield  ;  while  I.  cristata  of  Miquel  is  I.  tectorum,  a 
Chinese  and  Japanese  species.  I.  cristata  belongs  to 
the,  sub-genus  Evansia  ;  it  is  an  exquisite  little  plant, 
possessing  flowers  which  are  large  in  proportion  to  its 
height.  The  flowers  are  of  a  beautiful  pale  lilac 
with  yellow  throat,  aud  a  pretty  yellow  crest ;  they 
appear  in  April  or  May,  but  in  the  north  generally  in 
he  latter  month.  Two  flowers  are  usually  produced 
on  each  stem.  The  leaves  are  a  pretty  light  green, 
and  not  so  long  as  to  interfere  with  the  effect  of  the 
flowers.  The  normal  height  of  I.  cristata  is  given  as 
6  inches,  but  it  is  frequently  considerably  taller  if  in 
a  favourable  situation. 

There  appears  to  be  a  current  impression  that  this 
little  fragile-looking  Iris  is  not  quite  hardy,  and  it  is 
undeniable  that  the  plants  are  frequently  lost  the  first 
year  or  so  after  being  planted.  I  do  not  think  this 
is  due  to  any  tenderness,  but  simply  to  the  Iris  not 
having  had  time  to  take  root  properly  before  unsuit- 
able weather-couditions  weaken  or  destroy  it.  It 
prefers  to  have  its  root-stock  above  the  surface  of  the 
soil,  with  only  its  fibrous  roots  in  the  ground.  In 
planting,  this  is  frequently  disregarded,  and  the 
rhizomatous  root-stocks  are  covered,  with  the  result 
that  decay  sets  in.  It  is  highly  desirable  that  this 
Iris  should  be  planted  either  in  spring  or  in  July  or 
August.  A  light  and  fairly  dry  sandy  peat  soil  is 
generally  recommended  for  it,  but  it  does  not  thriv* 
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bo  well  if  not  properly  supplied  with  moisture  in 
Bummer.  Some  continental  growers,  indeed,  go  so 
far  as  to  recommend  growing  the  crested  Iris  as  a 
bog  plant,  with  moss  placed  over  the  root-stocks.  It 
does  well  plauted  on  a  flat  terrace  in  the  rock- 
garden,  where  it  soon  spreads  and,  when  happy,  forms 
a  thick,  dense  tuft  of  leaves,  and  gemmed  at  the 
flowering  time  with  many  exquisite  blooms.  It  is 
also  used  in  some  gardens  with  much  success  as  a 
border  plant  or  as  an  edging.  In  an  Irish  nursery 
there  is  a  long,  broad  margin  of  I  ris  cristata  growing 
in  fairly  heavy  soil,  and  delighting  everyone  with  its 
vigour  and  beauty.  D  id  it  do  as  well  everywhere,  no 
one  could  fail  to  welcome  it  in  the  garden. 

Androsace  lanuginosa. 

This  Androsace  is  one  of  the  best  of  our  rock 
plants,  and  one  which  is  becoming  more  appreciated 
as  it  is  seen  th  at  its  requirements  are  not  very 
exacting  upon  its  cultivator.  It  comes  from  the 
Himalayas,  whence  we  have  a  considerable  number 
of  plants  reputedly  difficult  to  grow  in  our  climate. 
The  silkiness  or  woolliness  of  its  foliage  would  point 
to  the  desirability  of  protecting  A.  lanuginosa  from 
wintry  rains,  but,  after  some  years'  trial  without 
such  shelter,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
is  not  absolute  Iy  essential,  even  if  it  is  beneficial.  For 
some  years  a  covering  with  a  sheet  of  glass  was 
adopted,  but  as  the  plants  increased  in  size,  they 
became  too  large  to  be  thus  shielded,  and  they  are 
now  left  uncovered.  In  consequence,  at  the  dawn  of 
spring,  they  look  rather  dejected  and  unhappy  ;  but 
a  week  or  two  of  seasonable  weather  will  soon  bring 
them  round  again. 

Androsace  lanuginosa  is  a  choice  alpine  flower, 
with  long  trailing  shoots  covered  with  leaves  of  a 
beautiful  silvered-silky  appearance,  caused  by  the 
silk-like  hairs  which  cover  them.  It  looks  at  its 
best  when  it  depends  from  the  face  of  a  rock.  In 
such  a  position  its  silvery  leaves  look  pretty,  and 
when  in  flower,  the  appearance  of  the  whole  is  very 
pleasing.  The  beautiful  delicate  rose  flowers  with 
yellow  eyes  are  prod  in  umbels.     A  good-sized 

plant  will  flower  very  freely,  and  the  bloom  will  be 
continued  from  June  till  October.  Occasionally  in 
mild  seasons  stray  flowers  will  appear  later  still. 

An  open  and  sunny  situation  is  the  one  it 
prefers,  and  the  soil  in  which  it  thrives  best  is  one 
composed  of  sandy-p  eat.  Although  of  trailing  habit, 
it  does  not  look  flat  on  the  surface,  as  it  is  rather 
inclined,  if  on  the  level,  to  form  a  little  shapely 
mound,  and  those  who  do  not  find  it  convenient  to 
give  it  a  pendent  position,  will  not  regret  growing  it 
on  a  level  terrace,  provided  that  the  latter  is  large 
enough  to  allow  the  Androsace  to  extend.  Its 
height,  if  grown  in  this  way,  is  from  6  to  9  inches. 
It  was  introduced  about  1842,  and  a  variety  named 
A.  1.  Leichtlini,  with  paler  flowers,  and  a  deep  crim- 
son eye,  has  since  been  brought  into  cultivation. 
Either  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings  or  layers. 
S.  Amott,  Carsethorn,  by  Dumfries,  N.B. 


DENDROmUM  NOBILE  VARIETIES. 
A  fine  sat  of  grand  varieties  of  Dandrobium  nobile, 
some  of  them  equal  in  size  and  breadth  of  petal,  is 
forwarded  by  Messrs.  James  McBean  &  Sons,  florists 
Cooksbridge,  Sussex,  who  have  made  for  themselves 
a  good  name  as  cultivators  of  Orchids  useful  for 
market  purposes.  One  handsome  kind  has  white 
flowers  slightly  tipped  with  purple  on  the  sepals  and 
petals.  The  lip  has  a  maroon  blotch  at  the  base, 
primrose-coloured  front,  and  purple  tip.  The  opposite 
of  it  is  coloured  all  over,  except  the  white  zone  on 
the  front  of  the  lip,  with  a  rich  crimson  purple  hue  ; 
and  between  these  two  extremes  are  many  handsome 
variations.  Peculiarities  in  all  the  forms  are  the 
unusual  length  of  the  flower-stalks  and  the  extra- 
ordinary size  of  the  lips.  J.  O'B. 


Orchid  Notes  and  Gleanings. 
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SPIRANTHES  COLORATA   Var.  MACULATA. 

From  Mr.  Otto  Frrebel,  of  Zurich,  comes  a  fine 
inflorescence  and  pome  foliage  of  this  handsome 
South  American  terrestrial  Orchid,  of  which  he  justly 
expresses  grea  t  admiration  in  the  letter  which  accom- 
panied it.  Its  foliage  is  of  a  bright  green  hue, 
marbled  and  spotted  with  silvery-white  ;  and  from 
the  centre  of  the  plant  rises  the  erect  inflorescence 
about  1  foot  iu  height,  the  upper  half  of  which  bears 
a  head  of  pretty  coral-red  and  white  flowers,  each 
furnished  at  the  base  with  a  coral-red  bract.  The 
green  variety,  known  formerly  as  Neottia  and 
Stenorhynchus  speciosus,  is  an  old  friend  in  gardens  ; 
and  the  spotted-leafed  one  has  often  appeared,  and 
an  account  of  the  difference  in  its  foliage  from  the 
type  had  been  variously  named,  until  Mr.  N.  E. 
Brown  identified  it  aa  above,  and  recorded  it  in  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  1883,  i.,  p.  210.  It  makes  a 
useful  decorative  plant,  lasting  in  beauty  in  a  healthy 
room  for  upwards  of  six  weeks. 


The   Week's  Work 


the  outside  temperature.  Cold  draughts  should  not 
be  permitted  to  reach  the  plants,  and  on  bright,  cold 
days,  when  the  outer  air  is  below  40°,  air  should  not 
be  admitted  with  the  object  of  keeping  down  the 
temperature,  but  blinds  or  shading  should  be  used  ; 
but  with  an  outside  temperature  of  45°  and  50°,  all 
the  bottom  ventilators  may  be  opened  wide,  and 
when  it  is  50°  out-of-doors  air  may  be  admitted 
gradually  at  the  top  as  the  warmth  inside  the  house 
increases. 

Miscellaneous  Species. — The  distinct  looking  Odonto- 
glossum  Uro-Skinneri  may  be  repotted,  in  ordinary 
Orchid  compost.  Pot  the  plant  as  advised  for  Mas- 
devallia  tovarensis,  and  grow  it  in  a  moist,  shady  part 
of  the  Odontoglossum-house.  0.  bictonense,  and  its 
variety  album,  will  thriveunder  the  same  kind  of  treat- 
ment. Odontoglossum  nebulosum,  and  its  unspotted 
variety  candidulum,  are  both  growing  freely.  Itsucceeds 
well  under  the  same  cultural  conditions  as  O.  crispum. 
The  same  remarks  apply  to  Masdevallia  racemo3a 
Crossii,  a  plant  now  rarely  seen  in  bloom,  but  which 
has  been  in  flower  for  several  weeks  past  at  Burford. 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  W.  H.  White,  Orohid  Grower,  Burford,  Dorking. 
Odontoglossum  crispum. — Numerous  importations  of 
this  species  taking  place  at  the  present  season,  some 
hints   as  to   treatment  may  be  acceptable  to   those 
about  to  commence  their  cultivation.     In  removing 
them   from   the   Btems   and   branches   of  trees,    the 
collectors  willthave  damaged  the  roots  very  consider- 
ably, and  the  plants  will  have  been  further  weakened 
by  being  deprived  of  moisture  and  light  on  the  journey, 
and  the  vicissitudes  to  which  they  must  necessarily 
be    subjected  ;    the  leafless  pseudo-bulbs,   therefore, 
are  wasted  aud  shrivelled  by  the  time  they  reach  the 
gardener.     To  attempt  to  make  these  pseudo-bulbs  at 
once  plump,  or  to  excite  growth  after  losing  a  large  por- 
tion of  their  vital  force,  would  usually  end  in  failure. 
The  better  method  on  receiving  imported  plants  is  to 
prepare  a  stage  in  the  cool-house,  and  if  it  consists  of 
quartering,    overlay  it   with    boards   or   slates,   and 
a  thin   layer  of  Bphagnum-moss  spread  over  these. 
Then  having  cut  away  all  decayed  parts,  and  cleansed 
the  plants  from  dirt  and  insects,  lay  the  plants  on  the 
sphagnum  apart  from  each  other.     At   this   season, 
owing  to  the  moist  air  in  the  cool-house,  there  is  no 
necessity  to  moistea  them  ;   for  evaporation  of  the 
juices  is  at  once  arrested,  aud  in  due  time  the  back 
pseudo-bulbs  send  up  sap  and  enable  the  leading  bulb 
to  distend  itself,  and  to  push  out  a  new  growth,  from 
which  sooner  or  later  roots  will  appear.     When  this 
stage  is  reached  the  plants  should  be  potted ;  but  instead 
of  potting  up  the  whole  of  them,  select  only  those  that 
have  made  the  strongest  start,  and  do  not  make  up 
specimens  by  putting  several  pieces  together,  it  being 
almost  certain  that  the  varieties  will  differ  in  their 
flowers,  scarcely  two  being  found  exactly  alike.     Not 
unfrequently  O.  Lindleyanum  and  0.  gloriosum  are 
imported  with  0.  crispum,  which,  if  made  up  in  the 
same  pot,  would  have  to  be  pulled  to  pieces  later  on, 
probably  to    the    detriment   of     the   plants.      Each 
piece  should  be  put  into  as  small  a  pot  as  can  con- 
veniently be  used,  filling  them  almost   to   the   rim 
with  crocks,  with  but  a  thin  layer  of  sphagnum-moss 
at  the  top,   the  base  of  the  plant  being  kept  just 
above  the  level  of  the  rim,  then  a  small  quantity  of 
peat  and  moss  should  be  packed  tightly  around  each 
plant,  so  as  to  keep  it  firmly  in  its  place.     Stand  the 
plants  in  a  damp  corner  of  the  house,  and  keep  the 
atmosphere  about  them  cool   and  moist ;    the  object 
of    doing     this   being   to     keep     the     plants    freBh 
without   having   recourse   to   heavy    applications   of 
water  during  the  first  few  weeks.     As  the  roots  push 
their  way  into  the  soil  and  among  the  crocks,  the 
growths  will  increase  in  vigour,  aud   water  at   the 
roots  may  be  safely  afforded,  gradually  at  the  first,  but 
increasing  in  quantity  as  growth  progresses.    Exposure 
to  strong  sunshine  will  cause  the  loss  of  the  young 
leaves,   to    avoid    which    careful    shading   is   neces- 
sary.    By  the  month  of  September,  these  imported 
pieces  Bhould  have  completed  their  first  growth,  and 
probably  some  of  them  willbestartingtogrowagain, ren- 
dering repotting  necessary.  Imported  Odontoglossums 
which  start  with  vigour  at  the  first  sometimes  flower 
the  first  season,   and  those  who  possess  any  of  the 
plants  will  be  desirous  of  seeing  the  flowers,  but  it 
is    wiser    to    reduce    the    number   to   one    or    two 
on  a  spike.     0.  crispum  is  a  plant  very  impatient  of 
artificial  heat  at  any  season,  aud  no  mora  should  be 
employed  than  is  necessary  to  maintain  the  tempe- 
rature at  about  45°.     From   the  present  time  it  is 
probable   that   very   little   will  be  required,   and  in 
warm  weather  not  any.     Like   most   Orchids,   they 
require  ventilation  whenever  air  can  be  admitted  with 
safety,  regulating  the  volume  of  it  in  accordance  with 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

By  H.  Walters,  Gardener,  Eastwell  Park,  Asuford. 

Heliotropes. — If  a  quantity  of  plants  is  necessary  for 
bedding,  the  seed  should  be  sown  now  iu  a  warm 
house.  Prick  out  the  young  plants  when  Urge 
enough,  and  grow  them  in  considerable  warmth  for  a 
time,  repotting  them  as  often  as  may  be  necessary. 
They  may  be  hardenel-off  gradually  during  May. 
The  usual  method  of  propagation  is  by  cuttings,  which 
should  be  dibbled  in  sand  or  cocoa-nut-fibre,  and  kept 
in  a  warm  house  or  hot-be  I  until  rooted.  Care  is 
necessary  in  watering  them,  as  the  young  plants  are 
liable  to  damp  off  if  afforded  too  much  water  at  the 
root  or  atmospheric  moisture.  Large  plants  when 
trained  pyramidally  are  very  suitable  for  use  as  centre 
plants  in  beds,  or  as  isolated  specimens  plunged  in 
the  turf.  In  Devon  and  Cornwall  planted  against 
walls  and  buildings  the  Heliotrope  flowers  the 
greater  part  of  the  year. 

Mathiola  bicornis  (the  night-scented  Stock)  is  an 
annual  worthy  of  culture  by  reason  of  its  scent  alone. 
The  plant  grows  about  1  foot  in  height,  and  has 
flowers  very  similar  to  those  of  the  Virginian-stock, 
which  upon  the  approach  of  evening  fills  the  whole 
surrounding  air  with  its  aroma. 

The  Sub-tropical  Garden. — The  plants  intended  for 
this  portion  of  the  garden  should  be  sown  during  the 
present  month.  Such  plants  constitute  a  happy 
relief  from  the  characteristics  of  the  usual  summer- 
bedding.  Acacias,  possessing  light  and  graceful 
foliage,  have  a  fine  effect  when  planted  amongst  the 
purple  and  crimson  foliageof  the  Amaranthus  ;  Ricinus 
(the  Castor-oil  plaut),  is  of  upright  growth  and  magni- 
ficent foliage ;  Daturas  (Brugmansias),  with  their 
large  trumpet-shaped,  deliciously  fragrant  flowers. 
Several  of  the  species  of  Eucalyptus,  but  particularly 
E.  globulus,  are  also  useful  for  this  style  of  garden- 
ing. Intermixed  with  these  and  similar  plants 
should  be  planted  Lilies  that  flower  during  summer 
and  autumn,  Gladioli,  Montbretias,  and  Hyaciuthus 
candicans.  The  beds  should  be  composed  of  light 
sandy  soil,  and  a  liberal  supply  of  well-rotted  leaf- 
mould  may  be  worked  into  them  previous  to  plant- 
ing. If  a  little  peat  can  be  added,  the  bette1'  will  be 
the  results. 

FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  G.  Norman,  Gardener,  Hatfield  House,  Herts. 

Cucumbers.  —Plants  which  have  been  in  bearing 
throughout  the  winter  will  appear,  as  the  days 
lengthen,  to  have  taken  a  new  lease  of  life,  and  will 
begin  to  grow  anew  with  freedom.  At  this  time  the 
old,  unproductive  bine  should  be  gradually  re- 
moved, so  as  to  give  room  for  the  new  to  extend.  Iu 
order  to  assist  the  plants,  they  should  be  afforded  a 
dressing,  1  inch  in  thickness,  of  light  turfy  loam 
three  parts,  and  spent  Mushroom-bed  manure  one 
part.  Those  plants  that  were  set  out  in  the 
beds  early  in  January,  if  they  have  been  subjected  to 
the  treatment  advised,  should  be  growingand  gaining  in 
strength,  and  their  roots  permeating  the  soil  in  every 
direction.  When  the  roots  show  on  the  outside  of  the 
hill,  place  some  rich  mould  1  to  2  inches  in  thickness 
on  the  latter,  and  3  or  4  inches  around  the  siies. 
This  additional  soil  should  have  been  warmed  previous 
to  employing  it.  The  bine  of  the  plants  should  be 
induced  by  stopping  and  training  to  cover  the  lower 
part  of  the  trellis  first,  in  order  to  make  the  most  of 
the  space  at  command.  Let  the  removal  of  the 
laterals  from  the  main  stem  cease  for  a  time,  and  at 
one   joint   beyond   the   point    where   the   stem   has 
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reached  the  trellis  uip  off  the  poiut,  and  then  endeavour, 
by  the  suppression  of  weak  growths,  to  throw 
the  strength  of  the  plant  into  three  main  shoots, 
which  should  when  long  enough  be  secured 
to  the  trellis,  the  side  ones  at  a  right  angle  to  the 
central  one,  which  will  be  allowed  to  extend 
onwards  as  the  main  shoot,  and  in  course  of  time 
to  develop  other  lateral  shoots,  and  cover  the 
entire  space.  Minor  laterals  may  be  stopped  at 
the  third  leaf,  reckoned  from  the  point  of  issue. 
It  is  better  to  have  some  definite  method  of  training 
the  bine,  than  to  let  it  wander  at  will  over  a  trellis  as 
some  do.  It  is  very  necessary  to  avoid  the  crowding 
of  the  trellis  with  foliage  at  this  season  ;  and  the 
removal  of  spent  leaves  and  redundant  shoots  must 
be  attended  to  frequently,  and  Dot  left  untouched 
for  weeks,  and  then  the  plants  denuded  wholesale  at 
one  time.  Do  not  exhaust  the  plants  by  excessive 
cropping,  or  leave  mis-shapen  fruits  to  develop.  Those 
who  grow  their  eirly  plants  in  pits,  and  do  not  use  a 
trellis,  should  employ  Cucumber-glasses  or  boxes  if 
they  want  straight  fruits,  although  this  is  a  matter  of 
no  consequence  when  the  fruits  are  sliced  or 
stewed.  I  can  give  no  rule  for  affording  water  to  the 
beds,  as  so  much  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  soil — 
its  depth,  the  sort  o£  bottom-heat  supplied,  and  the 
kind  of  house  or  pit.  The  best  guide  in  this  matter 
is  to  have  several  test-sticks  thrust  into  the  bed  to 
the  depth  of  a  foot,  and  these  should  be  examined 
twice  a  week.  The  soil  must  be  kept  iu  a  moderately 
moist  condition,  not,  however,  soddened  with  water 
at  all  times,  or  souring  will  occur,  followed  by  an 
unhealthy  state  of  the  plants.  As  a  considerable 
amount  of  fire-heat  is  necessary,  there  is  always  the 
danger  of  having  red-spider  and  thrips  attacking  the 
leaves  ;  and  to  check  the  ravages  of  these  pests  of  the 
Cucumber,  a  humid  air  must  be  maintained  at  all 
times,  and  a  gentle  syringing  of  the  foliage  practised 
once  or  twice  daily,  according  to  the  state  of  the 
weather.  Plants  raised  from  seed  sown  early  in 
Jatuary  will  now  be  large  enough  for  planting  in  the 
beds,  which  may  be  done  according  to  the  directions 
given  at  the  time  of  sowing. 

Melons  sown  at  the  same  time  will  be  fit  for 
planting  out.  Some  gardeners  construct  their 
Melon-beds  above  a  chamber  heated  by  means 
of  hot-water  pipes,  and  others  employ  a  bed 
o£  Oak,  Beech,  or  Chestnut-leaves  and  stable- 
litter,  or  leaves  alone  2J  to  3  feet  deep,  in  addition 
to  the  hot-water  heating.  The  fruit  from  a  hot-bed  of 
leaves,  &c  ,  is  always  of  a  better  flavour  than  that  from 
water-heated  beds,  probably  because  the  soil  requires 
fewer  applications  of  water.  If  an  ordinary  hot-bed 
be  used,  place  heary  loam  iu  a  moderately  moist 
condition  to  a  depth  of  8  inches  on  the  bed  ;  and  if  it  be 
a  bed  over  a  chamber,  use  a  little  more  soil,  treading 
or  beating  it  firmly,  and  let  a  day  or  two  elapse  for 
the  soil  to  become  warmed  before  planting  the  Melons. 
The  bed  should  have  a  warmth  of  S0°  to  85°.  On  a 
bed  3  to  4  feet,  and  a  trellis  6  to  8  feet  wide,  two 
rows  of  plants  may  be  grown  on  slightly-raised 
mounds  at  3  feet  to  3  feet  6  inches  apart.  In 
planting,  sink  the  balls  till  the  soil  reaches  the  two 
cotyledons,  but  letting  these  stand  clear  above  the  soil, 
and  firmly  press  the  latter  round  the  balls.  Secure 
each  plant  to  a  stick  long  enough  to  reach  the  trellis, 
and  pinch  off  all  growths  up  to  within  two  joints  of  the 
trellis.  Use  the  syringe  and  warm  water  once  only  on  fine 
days,  and  not  at  all  in  cloudy  moist  weather.  The 
plants  succeed  in  a  drier  air  than  Cucumbers,  and  in  a 
warmth  of  65°  to  70°  at  night,  and  75°  on  dull  days, 
and  85°  on  sunny  ones.  Keep  the  house  rather 
close  for  the  present,  and  shade  from  bright  sun  for  a 
few  days  after  planting. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  J.  W.  McHattie,  Gardener,  StrathQeldsaye,  Ilants. 
The  Slowing  of  Onion-seed. — The  chief  sowing  of 
Onion-seed  should  be  made  as  early  in  the  spring  as 
the  weather  and  the  state  of  the  land  will  allow  ;  a 
dry  day  should  be  taken  advantage  of  when  the  soil 
is  dryish  on  the  surface  to  give  the  plot  a  slight 
dressing  of  soot  and  salt,  to  stir  it  with  a  fork  to  a 
not  greater  depth  than  6  inches,  breaking  the  clods 
and  makiDg  it  level.  This  done  make  it  firm  by 
closely  trampling  it,  and  then  make  it  smooth  with  a 
wooden  rake.  It  will  then  be  ready  for  drawing  the 
drills,  or  rather  for  placing  a  row  of  slight  pegs  at 
either  end  of  the  plot  at  12  inches  apart  to  show 
where  the  drills  will  come,  and  to  mark  out  the 
alleys.  An  Onion-bed  may  consist  of  five  or  six  rows, 
and  between  the  beds  there  should  be  alleys  of  1 J  to 
2  feet  wide  for  the  convenience  of  thinning,  cleaning, 
drawing  the  bulbs,  &c.  A  drill  should  be  drawn  to 
the  depth  of  1  inch,  and  when  the  Beed  is  sown  thinly 


therein,  it  should  bo  closed  with  the  feet  from  both 
sides  at  once,  and  then  a  short-toothed  iron  rake 
should  be  used  to  make  the  surface  smooth.  Onion- 
seed  may  be  broad-casted  over  a  bed  of  5  feet  in 
width,  and  covered  to  the  depth  of  .J  an  inch  with  the 
surface  soil  from  the  alleys.  The  Onion-bed  should 
be  made  firm  by  beating  it  with  the  back  of  a  spade, 
or  by  passing  a  wooden  roller  over  it.  Straw  or  pale 
brown  skinned  varieties  are  best  for  late  keeping,  and 
the  following  will  be  found  excellent :  James'  Keeping, 
Bedfordshire  Champion,  Strasburg.Improved  Reading, 
Brown  Spanish,  Giant  Zittau.  Blood  Red  is  perhaps 
the  best  red-skinned  late-keeping  Onion.  The  white- 
skinned  varieties  are,  White  Spanish,  White  Globe, 
Rousham  Park  Hero,  all  of  them  good  for  use  in  the 
autumn  and  early  winter  months.  The  Queen  is  a 
small  early  variety,  which  if  sown  at  this  season  on 
warm  borders  will  afford  usable  bulbs  by  the  end  of 
June.  It  is  a  variety  that  every  owner  of  a  small 
garden  should  grow. 

Rhubarb.  —  The  present  month  is  suitable  for 
lifting  and  transplanting  Rhubarb  roots.  As  this 
disturbance  of  the  plants  checks  growth  for  one  season, 
only  a  portion  of  the  stock  should  be  lifted.  Let 
the  root-masses  be  carefully  trenched  out  with  all 
their  roots,  and  if  they  are  large,  split  them  up 
into  two  or  three  pieces,  each  furnished  with  one  or 
two  buds  ;  and  plant  them  3J  by  4  feet  apart  in 
richly-manured,  trenched  ground,  burying  the  crowns 
1  inch  below  the  soil.  No  stalks  should  be  pulled 
from  the  transplanted  roots  till  the  following  year. 
The  old  plantation  should  be  afforded  a  liberal 
dressing  of  bone-meal  or  cow-stall  manure,  digging  the 
dressing  in  without  iojuring  the  roots  of  the  plants. 

Forcing  Vegetables. — The  supply  of  forced  French 
Beans  should  be  maintained  by  weekly  sowings,  and 
a  hotbed  for  forcing  Asparagus  should  be  made,  fol- 
lowing previous  instructions  as  to  making  it.  Place 
roots  of  Seakale  and  Rhubarb  in  the  Mushroom- 
house  or  other  suitable  place  ;  or  in  the  case  of  Sea- 
kale  forced;  in  the  open,  fresh  beds  may  be  covered 
with  pots  and  stable  litter  and  tree-leaves,  getting 
these  in  a  fermented  state  before  putting  them  round 
the  pots.  Preserve  the  heat  in  forcing-beds  by 
taking  away  the  old ,  and  placing  fresh  warm  linings  of 
prepared  materials  around  them,  and  see  that  the 
lights  are  well  protected  at  night  with  mats  and 
litter ;  afford  air  to  the  inmates  whenever  the 
weather  is  favourable. 


PLANTS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  W.  Messenger,  Gardener,  Wuolverstone  Park,  Ipswich. 
Boumrdias. — If  an  increase  of  the  stock  of  plants 
be  desired,  some  of  the  old  plants  may  have  the  soil 
shaken  from  the  roots,  and  the  strongest  roots 
removed  and  divided  into  lengths,  laid  in  a  mixture 
of  leaf-mould  and  sand  in  pans  or  boxes,  affording  a 
soaking  of  water  and  placing  them  in  a  close  hot-bed 
or  case.  Plants  that  were  placed  in  pits  may  now  be 
lifted,  have  the  shoots  pruned  hard  back,  and  be  then 
placed  close  together  in  boxes,  filled  with  leaf-mould 
and  sand,  when,  if  stood  on  the  hot-water  pipes  in  a 
stove  or  other  hot-house,  and  kept  moderately  moist 
and  Byringed,  they  will  start  into  growth  in  a  short 
space  of  time. 

Eulalias. — Plants  which  have  been  rested  may 
have  the  spent  soil  shaken  from  the  roots,  and  be 
re-potted.  If  an  increase  be  required,  divide  the 
roots,  and  place  the  divisions  iu  pots  of  a  size  suitable 
for  indoor  decoration.  A  compost  consisting  of  good 
loam  two-thirds,  spent  Mushroom-bed  manure  one- 
third,  and  sharp  sand  suits  them.  In  order  to  have  some 
of  the  plants  available  in  the  autumn,  keep  them  in 
a  cool  position,  and  the  soil  on  the  side  of  dryness 
for  some  time  longer. 

Acali/phas. — The  tops  of  lanky  plants  may  be  made 
into  cuttings,  and  inserted  in  thumb-pots  in  light 
sandy  Boil,  and  placed  in  a  hot-bed  frame  to  bo 
rooted.  Do  not  allow  the  plants  to  become  pot- 
bound  in  the  early  stages,  or  they  will  soon  lose  their 
bottom  leaves.  The  old  stems,  after  being  cut  back 
should  be  kept  rather  dry  at  the  root  till  they  break 
anew,  afterwards  repotting  them  in  a  compost  con- 
sisting of  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  sand,  pressing  the 
soil  firmly  about  the  roots.  When  in  active  growth, 
abundance  of  water,  with  occasional  doses  of  manure- 
water,  are  required.  Let  the  plants  stand  close  to  the 
glass,  in  order  to  ensure  high  colour  in  the  foliage. 

Corns  Weddelliana. —  This  Palm  should  be  ex- 
amined in  case  Thrips  or  red-spider  infest  the  foliage, 
and  if  any  are  found,  clear  them  off  with  a  bit  of 
sponge  dipped  in  a  solution  of  Gishurst  soap.  Plants 
requiring  a  shift  into  larger  pots  should  be  afforded  a 


mixture  of  good  fibrous  loam  and  peat,  with  some 
leaf-mould  and  sand  added.  Should  the  roots  be  iu 
a  bad  state  from  over-wateriug  aud  low  temperature, 
shake  the  soil  from  the  roots,  cut  off  all  decayed 
portions,  and  repot  into  a  much  smaller  pot,  affording 
water  only  when  really  needed,  and  giving  them 
stove  temperature.  Where  a  supply  of  small  plants 
is  required  for  table-decoration,  this  species  of  Cocos 
is  an  extremely  useful  one,  remaining  of  a  usablu 
size  in  presentable  condition  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time. 

Oeonoma  gracilis  is  another  useful  Palm  for  deco- 
rative work,  and  a  simihr  kind  of  treatment  should 
be  afforded  as  that  recommended  for  the  foregoing. 

Araucaria  excelsa. — In  the  cool  conservatory,  and 
for  house  decoration,  this  plant  remains  for  a  long 
time  in  a  presentable  condition.  It  requires  a  fair 
amount  of  root-room  in  the  early  stage  of  growth  ; 
when,  however,  the  plant  comes  into  a  6-inch  pot, 
repotting  is  only  needed  when  it  has  become  top-heavy. 
It  should  be  grown  cool,  as  heat  causes  spindling  of 
growth,  and  weakness  of  stem.  When  well  established 
and  rooted,  plenty  of  water  should  be  afforded,  and 
an  occasional  dose  of  soot-water  when  the  plant  is  in 
active  growth  does  good. 


THE  HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

By  W.  H.  Divers,  Gardener,  Bel vuir  Castle,  Grantham. 

Morello  Cherries  on  north  walls  are  oftem  the  last 
fruit-trees  to  be  pruned  aud  nailed,  but  the  present 
mild  season  is  exciting  them  into  growth,  and  they 
will  need  attention  much  earlier  than  usual.  As  the 
fruit  is  borne  chiefly  on  one-year-old  growths,  the 
most  suitable  method  of  training  is  the  "  fan-shape  ;" 
and  an  important  item  in  the  pruning  is  to  remove  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  old  wood  yearly,  so  that 
young  shoots  may  be  laid-in  at  full  length  in  its 
stead.  These  young  shoots  should  now  be 
relieved  of  the  shreds,  sticks  or  ties,  by  which  they 
were  secured  in  position  during  the  summer,  so  that  the 
walls  may  be  thoroughly  cleaned  of  cob-webs,  decayed 
leaves,  and  other  refuse  that  harbour  injurious  insects, 
and  especially  spiders,  the  webs  of  which  cause  much 
disfigurement  of  the  fruits.  So  much  of  the  wood  on 
these  trees  is  removed  annually  that  the  shoots  may 
be  trained-in  rather  more  closely  together  than  other 
fruit-trees  ;  but  young  shoots  should  never  be  placed 
closer  together  than  2  inches.  Those  shoots  that 
were  cut  back  in  the  summer  to  3  inches  should  now 
be  further  shortened  to  the  base-buds,  which  will 
form  short  fruit-bearing  spurs,  and  furnish  young 
wood  for  layiDg-iu  next  season.  Keep  all  the 
branches  as  straight  as  possible  when  training,  and  it 
is  fairly  easily  done  as  the  wood  is  very  pliable.  For 
directions  as  to  a  winter  dressiug  for  Cherry-trees,  see 
ante,  p.  98. 

Pears.  —  The  pruning  of  pyramids  and  bushes 
should  be  completed  at  once,  as  the  buds  are  fast 
pushing  into  flower.  Trees  that  havo  been  recently 
root  -  pruned  will  not  make  so  much  growth 
this  year ;  if  they  have  space,  therefore,  the  leading 
branches  need  not  bo  pruned  so  severely  as  heretofore. 
Take  care  to  shorten  any  spurs  that  are  getting  long, 
or  the  fruits  will  be  dashed  about  by  the  wind.  If 
the  trees  are  too  full  of  wood,  take  away  some  of  the 
main  branches,  to  allow  plenty  of  air  to  circulate  among 
the  leaves.  Should  a  tree  grow  habitually  strong,  yet 
produce  but  few  fruit-buds,  it  should  be  root-pruned, 
aa  see  p.  23  ;  but  this  must  be  done  immediately, 
or  deferred  until  the  autumn.  The  leading  shoots 
need  only  be  shortened  one-third  of  their  length,  if 
there  is  room  for  a  further  extension  of  the  tree.  In 
all  cases  cut  to  a  bud  pointing  in  the  direction  the 
young  growth  is  required  to  take.  Shoots  that  were 
shortened  during  summer  to  3  inches  should  be  cut 
back  for  half  their  length.  Some  varieties  form  flower- 
buds  on  the  young  growths  only,  and  in  pruniug 
these,  the  shoots  without  flower-buds  may  be 
shortened  ;  and  the  others,  if  sufficiently  long  and 
pliable,  may  be  tied  to  the  main  brauches,  in  order 
to  avoid  damaging  the  fruit  by  wind,  and  then  be 
cut  off  after  fruiting. 

Apple  Bushes. — The  above  remarks  on  Pear-trees 
apply  also  to  Apples,  with  the  exception  that 
Apples  ehoulld  be  given  much  mine  light  than  Peais 
sometimes  obtain,  iu  order  to  obtain  fruits  of  full 
colour  and  flavour.  Large  pyramidal  trees  are  not 
the  best  adapted  for  this,  anil  the  finest  Apples  are 
obtained  from  thin,  vase-shaped  bushes,  which  are  kept 
quite  open  in  the  centre.  Considerable  caro  in  training 
is  necessary  before  the  bushes  can  be  got  into  this 
condition,  especially  the  more  upright-growing  varie- 
ties ;  but  after  five  or  six  years  the  brauches  become 
rigid,  and  the  stakes  that  hitherto  have  been  usid  can 
be  entirely  dispensed  with. 
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APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


THURSDAY, 
SATURDAY, 


MONDAY, 


TUESDAY, 


Feb.  22 


WEDNESDAY,   Feb.  23- 


THURSDAY, 


FRIDAY, 


MEETINGS. 

„        17  |  Annual  Meeting  of  Kow  Guild  at 
*eb.  Wj     8pM 

„         ...  I  Royal    Botanic    Society  -  General 
*eb.  .6 1     Meeting. 

SALES. 

("Roses,    Fruit    and    other    Trees, 
Feb.  21-       Bulbs,     &c,     at    Mr.    Stevens' 
(     Rooms. 

^Imported and  Established  Orchids, 
\  Carnations,  Begonias,  Mont- 
1  bretias,  Azaleas,  &c.,at  Protheroe 
L    &  Morris'  Rooms. 

r  Japanese  Lilies,  Continental 
Plants,  Roses,  Gladioli,  Herba- 
ceous Plants,  &c,  at  Protheroe  & 
Morris'  Rooms. 
Ruses,  Fruit  and  other  Trees, 
Bulbs,  &c,  at  Mr.  Stevens' 
Rooms. 

/  Roses,       Carnations,       Begonias, 

1      Hardy  Plants,  &c.,  at  Protheroe 
„,  J      &  Morris'  Rooms. 

J  Roses,    Fruit     and    other    Treos, 

/      Bulbs,     ic,    at     Mr.     Stevens' 

\     Rooms. 
M  t  Imported  and  Established  Orchids, 

\     at  Protheroe  <fc  Morris'  Rooms. 


Feb. 


Average  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  week,  deduced  from 
Observations  of  Forty-three  years,  atChiswick.— 39'8°. 

Actual  Temperattjres: — 

London.— February  lfi  (6  p.m.):  Max.,  54°;  Min.,  45°. 
Provinces.  —  Febrvary  16(6  p.m.):   Max.,  51°,  south- 
west Ireland  ;  Min.,  36°,  Aberdeen. 


The  American  horticultural  jour- 
nals are  filled  with  articles  on  the 
spread  of  this  pest  (figured  in  our  last  issue, 
figs.  37-40,  p.  103),  and  with  the  enactments 
made  by  the  several  States  in  the  Union ,  and  Pro- 
vinces of  the  Dominion,  to  prevent  its  introduc- 
tion, or  check  its  development.  On  the  whole, 
we  glean  that  while  there  is  ample  reason  for 
care  and  watchfulness,  there  is  none  for  panic, 
and  that,  like  the  Colorado  beetle,  it  may  not 
come  at  all. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  New  Jersey 
Horticultural  Society,  Prof.  J.  B.  Smith,  the 
State  entomologist,  is  reported  in  the  National 
Nurseryman  to  have  said  : — 

"I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  say  that  I  believe  that 
the  insect  can  be  controlled  with  comparatively  little 
trouble,  but  will  say  at  once  that  no  such  thing  as 
extermination  now  is  possible  in  this  State,  though  it 
is  possible  to  completely  rid  one  or  a  hundred  tree', 
or  an  entire  orchard,  which  is  quite  a  different  thing 
from  exterminating  it.  My  chief  reason  for  saying 
that  the  insect  cannot  now  be  exterminated  is,  that  it 
has  become  established  everywhere  in  the  region 
between  Burlington  and  Camden.  We  must  deal 
with  the  scale  as  a  native  insect  in  the  future.  We 
must  recognise  the  fact  that  it  is  one  more  enemy  to 
be  fought  by  the  fruit-growers,  but  at  the  same  time 
there  is  no  reason  why  that  enemy  should  not  be 
conquered  like  otherB. 

"  We  know  that  kerosene  will  kill  Sin  Jose'  scale  at 
any  time  of  the  year  wherever  it  touches  them.  It 
will  not  harm  plant-life  if  not  used  in  excessive 
quantity  or  under  such  circumstances  as  to  prevent 
evaporat  on.  Kerosene  mixed  with  soap  makes  a 
mixture  which  will  not  readily  allow  the  kerosene  to 
evaporate.  The  kerosene  must  be  put  on  in  the  finest 
possible  spray,  and  no  more  used  than  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  wet.  To  show  what  I  mean,  I  say  that 
with  an  atomizer  holding  one  pint  I  covered  com- 
pletely a  Pear-tree  in  full  foliage,  10  feet  in  height, 
and  with  a  diameter  through  the  branches  of  fully 
5  feet.  The  application  cost  but  one  cent,  for 
foliage.  Whale-oil  Boap  is  not  so  effective  as  kerosene 
in  penetrating  the  crevices.  There  is  one  point  not 
quite  settled,  aud  that  is  the  effect  of  kerosene  upon 
fruit-buds." 

If  it  can  really  be  controlled  by  spraying 
with  kerosene  emulsion,  the  danger  to  our 
orchards  is  less  than  in  the  case  of  ' '  American- 
blight."      At     any     rate,     our     horticultural 


lecturers  should  make  known  the  characteristics 
of  the  insect,  and  insist  on  the  necessity  for 
constant  watchfulness. 

For  years  we  urged  the  establishment  of 
peripatetic  horticultural  teachers,  and  of  late 
we  have  had  the  pleasure  of  noting  the  good 
work  accomplished  by  them  now  that  they  are 
appointed.  The  threatened  spread  of  the  San 
Jose  scale  is  a  case  in  point.  Energetic  as  the 
conductors  of  the  horticultural  press  may  be, 
and  wide  as  is  their  circulation,  yet  it  is  certain 
that  a  large  proportion  of  the  classes  most 
concerned  and  most  in  need  of  information, 
either  do  not  read,  or  do  not  heed  what  they 
read.  How  often  do  we  find  information,  which 
has  been  given  repeatedly  in  these  columns, 
requested,  not  only  by  beginners  and  amateurs, 
but  by  business  men  on  subjects  directly  con- 
cering  their  industry  !  Not  a  week  passes  in 
the  season  but  diseased  Tomatos  or  Cucumbers, 
which  have  been  described  and  figured  scores 
of  times,  are  sent  us,  not  only  by  the  amateur 
or  private  gardener,  but  by  the  commercial 
grower  ;  who  is  obviously  quite  uninformed 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  disease,  and  the 
means,  if  any,  of  dealing  with  it.  A  competent 
instructor,  with  illustrative  specimens  and  draw- 
ings, can  reach  some  classes  of  the  horticul- 
tural community  more  directly  than  the  press 
can  do,  and  hence  it  is  that  we  suggest  the  San 
Jose  scale  as  a  subject  for  a  lecture  before  fruit- 
growing communities.  A  great  deal  of  good 
will  be  done  by  the  inculcating  of  general 
principles,  even  if  in  this  particular  case  there 
may  be  no  need  to  apply  them.  There  are  only 
too  many  similar  visitations  where,  as  Captain 
Cuttle  says,  "the  bearings  of  this  observation 
lays  in  the  application  on  it." 


The    Surveyors'    Institution.  —  The  next 

ordinary  general  meeting  will  be  held  on  Monday, 
February  21,  1898,  when  a  paper  will  be  read  by  Mr. 
T.  W.  Wbeeler,  Q  C.  (Associate),  entitled  "Legal 
Liability  for  Professional  Opinion."  The  chair  will 
be  taken  at  8  o'clock. 

Linnean  Society.  —  Mr.   w.   c.   Worsdbll, 

F.L.S.,  read  a  paper  at  the  meeting  of  the  Society 
on  Thursday,  February  3,  on  "  The  Comparative 
Anatomy  of  certain  Genera  of  the  Cycadacese."  The 
chief  points  touched  upon  were  : — In  Cycas,  the  con- 
duplicate  vernation  and  arrangement  of  the  bundles 
in  the  fleshy  hypoga?al  cotyledons,  the  secondary 
extra- fascicular  rings,  the  concentric  cortical  strands, 
and,  in  one  species,  the  peculiar  concentric  structure 
of  the  leaf-traces,  in  the  stem,  and  in  the  hypocotyl  some 
curious  concentric  strands  running  obliquely  out  from 
the  cylinder,  and,  in  a  small  seedling,  the  secondary  vas- 
cular cylinders  lying  outside  the  normal  stele  ;  in  the 
seedling  of  Stangeria  paradoxa,  the  small  primary 
concentric  bundles  in  the  stalk  common  to  the  two 
cotyledons,  which  both  higher  up  and  lower  down 
become  collateral,  and  in  the  adult  stem  the  occur- 
rence of  a  secondary  concentric  strand  in  the  peri- 
phery of  the  cortex,  which  appeared  to  be  the  remnant 
of  a  once  normal  system  cf  nude  strands  ;  and  in 
Ceratozauria  mexicana  the  vertical  succession  through 
the  pith  of  a  large  stem  of  effete  peduncular  cylinders 
the  peduncles  which  successively  terminate,  the  stem 
being  in  turn  pushed  to  one  side,  and  their  basal  region 
enclosed  by  a  lateral  shoot,  which  continues  the  main 
vegetative  axis.  In  conclusion ,  the  author  endeavoured 
to  show  that  certain  characters  in  thi  vegetative 
structure  of  these  plants  showed  them  to  be  nearly 
allied  to,  or  descended  from,  certain  fossil  Fern-like 
plants,  notably  the  Medulloseae,  and  these  characters 
were  :  the  extra-fascicular  zones  in  the  stem  of  Cycas, 
which  really  represent  the  outur  portion  of  the 
flattened  concentric  strands  in  the  stem  of  the 
Medullosese,  the  inner  portion  of  which  has  died  out  ; 
and  all  the  various  concentric  structures  above-men- 
tioned.    For  the  type  of  structure  prevailing  in  the 


ancestors  of  the  Cycads  would  have  been  the  con- 
centric, whereas  in  their  descendants  it  is  the 
collateral.  The  significant  outcome  of  this  study  is 
to  form,  in  the  vegetative  characters  of  these  plants, 
a  connecting-link,  over  and  above  that  already  afforded 
by  the  discovery  of  spermatozoids  in  Cycas  and 
Ginkgo,  between  "flowering"  and  "  flowerless  " 
plants.  7">r.  D.  H.  Scon,  F.R.S.,  in  criticising  the 
paper,  referred  to  the  importance  of  certain  facts 
which  had  been  elucidated  by  the  author,  and  which 
he  himself  was  able  to  confirm. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society.— "  The  de- 
tails given  on  p.  48  of  the  Society's'  Arrangements, 
1898,' in  reference  to  The  Sherwood  £10  10s.  Silver 
Cup  for  Annuals  and  Biennials,  do  not  appear  to  some 
people  sufficient,  and  various  applicants  have  asked 
the  following  questions,  which,  with  their  answers, 
the  President  and  Council  would  be  greatly  obliged 
by  your  kindness  in  publishing  for  the  information  of 
others  : — " 

Q.  "  The  contents  of  each  tube  must  consist  of  one 
variety  only."  Am  I  to  understand  that  Coreopsis 
grandiflora  and  C.  Drummondii,  or  Nasturtium 
"  Cloth  of  Gold  "  and  N.  "  Crimson  King,"  and  so  on, 
may  not  be  exhibited  in  the  same  tube  ?  A.  They 
may  not. 

Q.  Are  the  tubes  "  not  to  exceed  3  inches  diameter 
at  the  top  side  ?"     A.  They  most  not  exceed. 

Q.  "The  vases  must  be  provided  by  exhibitors, 
and  must  not  exceed  6  inches  in  diameter  inside." 
Does  this  apply  to  the  "plain  glass  vases"  only? 
A.  Yes.  The  tubes  must  not  exceed  3  inches,  nor 
the  vases  6  inches. 

Q.  Who  provides  the  tubes  ?  A.  Exhibitor,  unless 
he  is  content  with  the  stoneware-jars  the  Society 
provides  at  all  times. 

Q.  Will  Regulation  X[.  be  enforced— "All  speci- 
mens must  be  the  bond  fide  property  of  and  grown  by 
exhibitor  "  ?    A .  Yes. 

Q.  Must  exhibitor  stage  (i.e.,  arrange)  his  own 
exhibit,  or  may  he  call  in  professional  help  ?  A.  A 
special  person  may  not  be  procured  for  this  special 
purpose,  exhibitor  or  his  gardener,  or  some  member 
of  the  family  of  either,  must  arrange  exhibit. 

Q.  Can  the  exhibit  be  repeated  i     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Will  other  foliage  be  allowed  i  A.  Only  the 
foliage  of  the  variety  itself. 

Q.  May  grasses  be  mingled  with  flowers  ?     A .  No. 

Horticultural     Club.— The     twenty-third 

aunual  house  dinner  of  the  club  was  held  on  Tuesday, 
the  8th  inst.,  when  there  was  a  larger  gathering  than 
on  any  previous  occasion.  The  chair  was  occupied 
by  Sir  J.  D.  T.  Llewelyn,  Bart.,  M.P.,  chairman 
of  the  club.  There  were  also  present  Mr.  Harry 
J.  Veitch,  Vice-Chairinau  ;  the  Rev.  \V.  Wilks,  the 
Rev.  Joseph  H.  Pemberton,  Messrs.  J.  Gurney, 
Fowler,  and  J.  Hudson  (newly-elected  members  of  the 
Council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society),  James 
Walker,  Geo.  Bunyard,  Geo.  Monro,  C.  J.  Wise, 
Peter  Kay,  Harry  Turner,  J.  Assbee,  J.  R.  Featherby, 
A.  Goodinch  Williams,  G.  Paul,  H.  J.  Pearson,  Charles 
Pearson,  Philip  Crowley,  A.  Watkins,  J.  Sweet,  R. 
Gorton  Salmond,  H.  T.  Armitage,  R.  Rinches,  &c., 
and  the  Secretary.  Mr.  Geo.  Bunyard  arranged  for 
an  excellent  selection  of  instrumental  and  vocal 
music  to  be  given  during  the  evening  ;  an  admirable 
dessert  was  provided  by  the  kindness  of  Messrs.  Geo. 
Monro,  Assbee,  and  Peter  Kay,  while  the  tables  were 
beautifully  decorated  with  flowers  and  plants  from 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons.  The  usual  toasts  were 
given,  and  altogether  a  most  successful  meeting 
ook  place.  The  condition  of  the  club  was  stated  to 
be  very  satisfactory,  and  several  new  members  were 
added. 

CHESTER  PAXTON.— At  the  usual  fortnightly 
meeting,  held  in  the  Grosvenor  Museum  on  Saturday 
last,  Mr.  C.  Flaok,  of  Cholmondeley  Castle  Gardens, 
read  an  able  and  instructive  paper  entitled,  "  Grape 
Growiug  for  a  Private  Establishment."  Mr.  Flack, 
who  is  a  recognised  authority  on  Grape-growing  in 
Cntshire,  dealt  extensively  with  the  subject,  entering 
fully  into  all  the  details  of  treatment  and  cultivation 
of  the  Vine,  and  gave  a  list  of  the  best  and  most 
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useful  varieties  for  keepiug  up  the  season's  supply. 
An  interesting  discussion  followed  the  reading  of 
the  paper. 

Kew  GUILD. — Tho  annual  general  meeting  will 
take  place  on  Thursday  evening,  February  24,  at 
8  o'clock,  in  the  Lecture  Room,  in  the  Royal  Gar- 
deDs.     Entrance  by  Melon-Yard  Gate. 

National  Chrysanthemum  Society.— The 

Second  Annual  Smoking  Conceit  in  connection  with 
the  above  Society  took  place  at  Anderton's  Hotel, 
Fleet  Street,  the  object  being  the  benefit  of  the 
Reserve  Fund.  The  room  was  delightfully  decorated 
by  plants  kindly  lent  by  Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  &  Son, 
Highgate  Nurseries  ;  the  floral  decorations  were  carried 
out  by  Mr.  D.  Ingamells.  The  chair  was  taken  by 
Mr.  James  H.  Veitch,  F.L.S.,  supported  by  his 
brother  Mr.  J.  G.  Veitch  and  friends,  the  large  room 
being  filled  to  overflowing,  a  considerable  number  of 
ladies  being  present.  An  excellent  and  varied 
programme  was  provided,  and  at  its  close  a  vote  of 
thanks  was  given  to  the  chairman,  proposed  by  Mr. 
Richard  Dean,  V.M.H.,  seconded  by  Mr.  Brian 
Wynne,  his  health  being  also  drank  with  full  musical 
honours.  The  proceedings  were  brought  to  a  close, 
by  singing  "  Auld  Lang  Syne." 

NEW  PLANTS.— A  descriptive  list  of  the  new 
garden  plants  of  last  year  has  just  been  issued  as 
Appendix  II.  of  the  Kew  Bulletin.  A  similar  list  has 
been  prepared  and  published  in  the  same  way  annually 
at  Kew  since  the  year  1888.  These  lists  are  useful 
as  a  guide  to  the  correct  names  of  plants,  and  as 
fixing  the  date  of  their  introduction  into  gardens. 
They  include  not  only  plants  brought  into  cultivation 
for  the  first  time,  but  the  most  noteworthy  of  those 
which  have  been  re-introduced  after  being  lost  from 
cultivation.  Other  plants  included  in  the  list  may 
have  been  in  gardens  for  years,  but  either  had  not 
been  described  or  their  names  had  not  before  been 
authenticated.  Only  species,  botanical  varieties,  and 
hybrids  with  botanical  names,  are  included.  The  list 
is  compiled  from  all  the  botanical  and  horticultural 
publications  in  which  new  plants  are  known  to  be 
mentioned.  The  name  and  that  of  its  author  are 
given,  the  place  of  publication  is  cited,  with  a  brief 
description  of  the  plant,  its  habitat,  and  the  name 
of  the  garden  into  which  it  was  first  introduced. 
The  total  number  of  new  plants  enumerated  in  this 
last  list  is  338.  They  include  160  Orchids,  8  Ferns 
4S  etove  plants,  34  greenhouse  plants,  77  hardy 
herbaceous  plants,  and  11  hardy  trees  and  shrubs. 
As  usual,  Orchids  are  by  far  the  most  numerous  ; 
among  them  are  25  Cypripediums,  25  Cattleyas,  10 
Dendrobiums,  12  Lwlio-Cattleyas,  8  Miltonias,  and 
13  Odontoglossums.  The  list  may  be  had  from  any 
bookseller,  or  from  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  price  4d. 

"  LA  SEMAINE  HortiCOLE."— The  number  for 
February  12  is  entirely  devoted  to  an  account  ot  the 
cireer  of  the  late  John  Linden,  and  the  ceremonials 
observed  at  his  funeral.  The  mo3t  valuable  portion 
of  this  biographical  document  are  the  account  of  his 
travels  in  South  America,  and  the  long  list  of  re 
inarkable  plants  introduced  by  him.  These  alone 
should  ensure  the  preservation,  in  our  libraries,  of 
what  is  no  ephemeral  production.  The  filial  piety 
of  the  son,  so  pleasant  to  witness  during  the  life  of 
the  father,  has  touchingly  manifested  itself  now  that 
the  grave  has  closed  over  the  energetic  man  whose 
loss  will  be  felt  by  botanists  and  horticulturists 
thr  oughout  tho  world. 

M.  C.  BALTET.— The  Russian  Government  has 
conferred  the  decoration  of  the  Order  ot  St.  Anne  on 
M.  Chakles  Baltkt,  of  Troyes,  in  recognition  of  his 
important  work  in  pomology  and  allied  subjects, 
appreciated  in  Russia  for  more  than  thirty  years. 
M.  Baltet,  when  the  telegram  announcing  the  fact 
was  received,  was  presiding  over  a  meeting  of  the 
horticultural  section  of  the  Universal  Exhibition. 
The  uews  was  received  with  cordial  acclamations. 

CATTLEYA  ACKLANDI/E  ALBA.— The  succes- 
sion uf  law-suits  in  reference  to  this  plant  has  been 
so  far  settled  in  favour  of  Mr.  Asu worth,  the  pur- 
chaser, who  is  adjudged  by  the  Court  of  Appeal  to 
receive  £50.     It  is  possible  the  case  may   be  carried 


one  step  further,  to  the  House  of  Lords.'so  that  no 
comment  is  at  present  desirable.  As  the  case  is  one 
of  great  importance,  and  will  probably  in  the  futuro 
be  cited  as  a  precedent,  we  append  in  another 
column  the  Times  report  of  the  case  in  full  (see 
p.  118),  reserving  comment  of  our  own  till  we  know 
when  the  lawyers  have  finished  their  work. 

Loughborough  and  District  Gardeners' 
Mutual  Improvement  Association.— On  Wed- 
nesday evening,  February  9,  the  members  of  the 
above  Association  attended  a  lecture  on  "  Plant-food," 
by  Mr.  E.  Luckhurst,  Lecturer  to  the  Derbyshire 
County  Council,  and  Horticultural  Instructor  to  the 
Midland  Dairy  Institute,  Kingston-on-Soar,  Mr.  A. 
Hemshere,  gr.,  Beaumanor,  in  the  chair.  The  lec- 
turer dealt  [with  the  condition  of  the  soil  in  regard 
to  the  growth  of  plants,  and  its  manipulation, 
manures,  &c,  illustrating  the  subject  with  the  aid  of 
the  blackboard. 

Shropshire    Horticultural.— The  annual 

meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  Shrewsbury  last 
week,  the  financial  results  of  the  year  were  laid  before 
the  members.  The  receipts  (which  were  the  largest 
the  society  has  ever  taken)  amounted  to  £4517  4s.  ; 
the  expenditure  to  £3384  10s.  3d.,  thus  leaving  a 
gross  profit  on  the  summer  show  of  £1130.  The 
amount  the  Society  paid  fur  prizes  including  medals 
during  the  year  amounted  to  £982  Is.  Hearty  votes 
of  thanks  were  given  to  the  Fruiterers'  Co.  of  London 
for  their  splendid  medals,  and  also  the  Veitch 
Memorial  Trustees  for  their  medal  and  prize.  T.  F. 
Ktnnerslev,  Esq.,  was  elected  president  for  1898. 
The  schedule  for  the  coming  year  was  passed,  the 
prize-money  being  nearly  £1000. 

The  Dog  Rose  as  a  Stock  for  Roses.— It 

is  asserted  by  some  American  cultivators  that  this 
stock  is  inclined  to  rest  during  the  winter,  and  on  that 
account  unsuited  lor  Roses  which  are  to  be  forced 
iuto  bloom  at  an  early  date.  This  idea  is  regarded 
by  others  as  imaginary,  and  they  hold  that  the  scion 
has  as  much  or  more  to  do  with  the  inclination  to 
rest  as  has  the  stock.  What  are  the  opinions  of  Rose- 
growers  on  this  side  ? 

TOBACCO- DUST.  -  Referring  to  the  Rev.  C. 
Wolley  Dod's  article  on  this  subject,  Messrs. 
Corby  &  Co.,  13,  Finsbury  Street,  E.G.,  write,  that 
they  have  been  makers  of  this  since  1866,  and  that  it 
is  quoted  in  their  wholesale  price  lists,  which  are  in 
the  hands  of  most  seedsmen. 

Marriage  of  a  Lady  Gardener.— The  Hon. 

Alicia  Amherst,  the  authoress  of  the  History  of  Gar- 
dening, and  the  only  lady  member  of  the  Worshipful 
Company  of  Gardeners,  was,  on  the  16th  inst.,  married 
to  Mr.  Evelyn  Cecil,  naphew  of  the  Prime  Minister. 
The  Worshipful  Company,  as  iu  duty  bound,  presented 
a  bouquet,  and  the  Orange-flowers  were  furnished  by 
Miss.  Willmott,  V.M.H. 

Publications  Received.— The  National  Dahlia 

Society  Annual  Report.  —  The  Garden,  February — 
Proposed  Revolution  in  the  Science  of  Meteorology,  by 
W.  G.  Wenley,  Chelmsford. — Orchid  Reoieio. — 
"  Jevrtmovac,"  exchange  list  of  seeds  of  the  Botanic 
Garden,  Belgrade,  Professor  St.  Jaksie,  Director  ; 
Z.  Jurisis",  Curator. —  Wilts  County  Council  Report  on 
the  Calne  Agricultural  Demonstration  (Eyre  and 
Spottiswoode). — The  Flora  of  Berkshire,  by  G.  C. 
Druce,  M.A,  Oxford,  at  the  Clarendon  Press. — The 
Culture  of  Vegetables  and  Flowers  ...  by  Sutton 
&  Sons,  Reading,  7th  edition  (Simpkin,  Marshall,  & 
Co.). — A  Flower -hunter  in  Queensland  and  New 
Zealand,  by  Mrs.  Rowan  (John  Murray). — Twenty- 
first  Annual  Report,  Connecticut  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station,  1898. — Blotter  and  Diary :  together 
with  an  account  of  tho  C'hinchas  Guano  Islands,  by 
The  Anglo-Continental  (late  Ohlendorff'B)  Guano 
Works  Co. 


Abbotsbury  Castle,  where  it  has  formed  a  dense  shrub 
18  feet  high  in  tho  open  air.  It  is  a  native  of 
Victoria  and  Tasmania,  ascending  to  4000  feet  in  the 
latter  island,  where  it  is  said  to  always  grow  in  shady 
ravines,  or  shady  places  on  the  sides  of  rivers  and 
streams  in  rich,  moist,  alluvial  soil.  It  attains  a 
height  of  from  20  feet  to  40  feet,  with  a  trunk  1  foot 
in  diameter,  and  flowers  in  October  and  November, 
afterwards  ripening  an  abundant  crop  of  red  drooping 
berries  about  the  size  of  Peas.  A  form  of  it  is 
figured  in  Regcl's  Gartenjlora,  vol.  i.  (1852).  The 
Abbotsbury  plant  has  numerous  short  branches 
crowded  with  linear-lanceolate  leaves  from  1|  to  2 
inches  long,  the  margins  revolute,  the  upper  Burface 
dark  green,  the  underside  clothed  with  felt-like  wool. 
The  flowers  are  solitary  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  the 
pedicels  being  J  inch  long,  and  the  tawny-yellow  and 
red  corolla  is  \  inch  long.  It  is  an  interesting  ever- 
green for  the  warmer  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  is 
worth  a  place  among  curious  plants  for  the 
conservatory. 

Vaccinium  glaucu-aledm. 
A  plant  of  this  comparatively  unknown  species  has 
lately  been  sent  to  Kew  by  Mr.  Thomas  Acton,  in 
whose  garden  at  Kilmacurragh,  Rathdrum  ;  it  is  quite 
hardy,  forming  a  dense  shrub  with  angular  branches, 
whorled,  bright  green,  leathery,  corrugated  obovate 
leaves  2  inches  long,  the  margins  serrate,  the  under- 
side white.  Its  flowers  are  produced  in  dense 
axillary  racemes  3  inches  long,  with  largo  white  per- 
Bistent  bracts,  and  egg-shaped  white  and  pink  corollas 
\  inch  loBg.  It  is  a  native  of  Sikkim  Himalaya  at  an 
altitude  of  10,000  feet,  where  it  was  discovered  by 
Sir  Joseph  Hooker.  It  belongs  to  the  same  section 
of  the  genus  as  V.  serratum,  which  is  cultivated  in 
the  temperate-house  at  Kew,  and  which  is  represented 
in  the  Botanical  Magazine,  t.  5103  (var.  leucobotrys). 
V.  glauco-album  will  probably  require  protection 
during  winter — in  the  colder  parts  of  this  country,  at 
at  any  rate.   W.  W. 


KEW    NOTES. 

Pittosporom  bioolor.— Flowering  branches  of  this 
rare  and  distinct  species  of  Pittoaporum  have  lately 
been  sent  to  Kew  by  Mr.   Benbow,  the  gardener  at 


Home  Correspondence. 


the  royal  horticultural  society's  com- 
mittee AWARDS.  -No  doubt  presently,  when  the 
matter  comes  to  be  dealt  with  in  a  practical  and 
sensible  way,  the  subject  of  medal  and  certificate 
awards  by  the  various  committees  can  be  satisfactorily 
settled.  Had  the  Council  invited  a  conference  with 
selected  representatives  of  the  three  committees  prior 
to  issuing  any  communication  of  the  nature 
published  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  recently,  the 
matter  might  have  been  determined  without  irritation. 
But  the  proposed  arrangement,  whereby  the  com- 
mittees shall  appoint  a  small  number  from  each  body 
to  deal  with  their  own  respective  groups  or  exhibits, 
furnishes  no  guarantee  that  there  will  be  any  reduc- 
tion of  medal  awards.  On  the  other  hand,  were  it 
ordered  by  the  Council  that  no  certificate  or  merit 
award  be  made  by  any  committee  except  on  a  vote  of 
two-thirds  majority  of  all  the  members  present,  then 
a  change  would  soon  result.  The  Fruit  Committee, 
at  its  first  meeting  this  year,  awarded  two  First  class 
Certificates,  a  most  unusual  circumstance  ;  but  then, 
these  were  awarded  to  standard  fruits  that  may  be  in 
wide  cultivation  fifty  years  hence.  An  Award  of 
Merit  was,  however,  made  by  a  vote  of,  I  think,  six  to 
four — an  absurdity  when  twenty-two  members  were 
present  Under  the  rule  advised,  to  carry  this  award 
the  majority  should,  excluding  the  chairman,  have 
been  fourteen.  Had  that  been  the  rule,  the  award 
would  not  have  been  made.  Whether  this  proposed 
rule  would  work  with  the  Floral  Committee  or  not, 
it  would  with  both  the  Fruit  and  Orchid  Committees, 
as  their  range  of  subjects  is  much  more  limited.  I 
draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  alone  is  published  the  return — evidently  a 
belated  one  —  of  the  medal  awards  made  by  the  Hybrid 
Committee  on  the  6th  inst.  There  are  ten  such  awards, 
and  of  these,  three  only  are  to  amateurs,  the  remaining 
seven  boing  to  the  trade.  That  represents,  I  believe, 
a  fair  average  result  of  the  Drill  Hall  meeting  awards. 
But  still  there  were  collections  or  groups  exhibited 
by  four  other  members  of  the  trade,  all  as  well  worthy 
of  medals  as  some  of  those  that  were  subjects  of 
awards,  and  that  number  raises  the  proportion  of 
trade  exhibits  materially.  It  is  thus  evident  that  by 
far  the  larger  number  of  the  Drill  Hall  medals 
certainly  fully   two  thirds,   if    do  more    during  the 
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year  go  to  the  trade.  To  go  on  as  before,  granting 
them  of  course  with  judgment  and  discretion  to 
a  mateurs,  can  do  no  harm,  and  would  leave  little  room 
for  cavil.  As  to  the  trade  groups,  I  would  suggest  to 
the  Council  that  the  Award  Committee  make  no 
medal  awards  to  these,  but  only  marks  or  points,  the 
maximum  of  which  and  the  basis  of  granting  them, 
shall  be  duly  specified.  Then  at  the  end  of  each 
year  these  marks  or  points  shall  be  placed  to  the 
credit  of  each  trade  exhibitor,  and  one  gold  medal, 
which  would  be  taken  by  the  Bame  trader  once  in  five 
years  only,  with  silver  medals  of  substantial  value, 
should  be  awarded  according  to  the  number  of  points 
gained  duriog  the  year.  How  many  medal  awards 
would  that  method  save,  and  how  highly  prized  would 
be  the  annual  medals  when  won  !  I  am  not  sure 
whether  it  would  not  lead  to  a  very  healthy  com- 
petition on  the  part  of  the  trade  to  obtain  what 
would  then  be  real  honours.  A.  D. 

MORISIA  HYPOG/EA.— In  reply  to  my  friend,  Mr. 
Arnott,  I  may  say  that  it  is  quite  possible  to  get 
seed  from  Morisia  hypogrea.  I  had  the  plant  for 
several  years,  and  failed  to  get  any  seed.  I  then 
determined  to  practice  the  maxim  Max  Leichtlin 
once  gave  me — "  You  can  get  seed  from  almost  any- 
thing, if  you'll  only  take  the  necessary  trouble." 
Each  day  I  visited  the  plant  armed  with  a  camel's- 
hair  bush,  and  dabbed  it  into  flower  after  flower. 
The  result  was,  that  presently  the  stalks  began  to 
bend  over,  and  buried  the  swelling  pods  deep  down 
among  the  foliage.  Eventually  I  got  quite  a  nice 
crop  of  seeds,  which  I  am  sowing  this  spring.  In  the 
same  way  I  got  seed  from  Tecophilrea  cyano-crocus, 
Lithuspermum  Gastoni,  and  other  choice  things. 
The  brush  evidently  supplies  the  place  of  some  fer- 
tilising insects  which  we  have  not  got  here.  Arthur 
K.  Ballet/,  IVcst  Kirby,  Cheshire. 

AN  OLD  TREATISE  ON  THE  DAHLIA.— In  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  for  May  22  last  year,  I  gave  a 
short  sketch  of  Dahlia  bibliography.  Quite  recently 
a  friend  in  America  has  forwarded  me  a  copy  of  a 
curious  little  treatise,  with  the  existence  of  which  I 
was  not  previously  acquainted,  bearing  the  title  of 
A  Treatise  on  the  Culture  of  the  Dahlia  and  Cactus, 
by  E.  Sayers,  author  of  the  Flower- garden  Companion, 
<tc.,  which  was  published  in  Boston,  U.S.A.,  as  far 
back  as  the  year  1839.  It  is  6  iuches  by  4  inches  in 
size,  aud  has  stiff  cardboard  covers,  and  consists  of 
seventy  two  pages,  the  first  forty-eight  of  which  are 
devotfd  to  the  Dahlia.  The  author  acknowledges  his 
indebtedness  to  the  works  of  Paxton  and  Mcintosh, 
aud  has  probably  adapted  much  of  their  teaching  to 
the  requirements  of  American  growers.  Besides  a 
brief  survey  of  the  history  of  the  Dahlia,  a  descrip- 
tive list  is  given  ;  and  I  only  draw  attention  to  the 
work  now  by  way  of  complementing  my  former 
observations  on  the  subject,  and  especially  as  Sayers' 
treatise  is  almost,  if  not  wholly,  unknown  to  present- 
day  English  growers  of  the  Dahlia.  C.  H.  P. 

THE  PRUNING  OF  FRUIT-TREES.— I  do  not 
pursue  the  matter  of  pruning  without  good  reasons, 
it  being  an  important  Bubject.  Mr.  Kettle's  remarks 
on  p.  74  do  not  answer  my  questions.  I  do  not 
understand  what  Mr.  K.  means  by  "pruning  to  a 
certain  number  of  inches"  "which  will  not  always 
work."  Where  did  Mr.  K.  read  anything  I  said  about 
any  number  of  inches  ?  Certainly  not  on  p.  45, 
where  my  questions  will  be  found,  but  which  are  not 
answered  by  Mr.  Kettle.  He  quotes  what  was  said 
about  Pitmaston  Duchess  on  the  Pear  stock,  "side 
by  side  with  another  on  the  Quince,"  one  of  8  feet, 
the  other  3  feet,  yet  both  bear  fruit  ; "  and  why  not  ? 
still  I  say,  let  me  have  the  tree  first,  and  afterwards 
the  fruit.  What  of  the  concluding  remarks,  that 
"  pruning  tends  to  multiply  branches  close  home," 
and  so  on — why,  the  very  thiDg  to  make  a  tree 
shapely.  Mr.  K.  will  some  day  learn  that  the  habit 
of  fruit  trees  varies  with  the  variety,  yet  all  shoots 
when  a  tree  is  youug  should  not  be  pruned  to  any 
particular  number  of  inches,  but  according  to  their 
strength,  and  the  form  the  tree  is  to  take — standard, 
espalier,  fan,  or  cordon.  If  the  absence  of  pruning  will 
accomplish  these  ends,  then  I  have  a  great  deal  still 
to  learn.  Does  Mr.  K.  assert  that  a  fruit  tree  will 
develop  into  as  shapely  a  tree  without  as  with  pruning  ? 
Charles  Roll. 

LAUDANUM. — A  year  or  two  ago  I  raised  the  ques- 
tion in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  when  and  why  was 
the  name  Laudanum  transferred  from  the  gum  of  the 
Cistus  to  a  tincture  of  opium  ?  That  laudanum,  lada- 
num,  labdanum,  are  different  ways  of  spelling  the  same 
word  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt.  Clusius, 
writing  in  the  sixteenth  century  (Rariorum  Plan- 
tarum  Historia,  p.  81)  saya  "the  gum  of  the  Cistus  is 


called  in  Greek  and  Latin  Ladanum,  and  in  shops 
Laudanum."  Skeat  (Concise  Etymological  Dictionary, 
p.  239)  fully  discusses  the  word  Laudanum,  and 
shows  that  it  is  certainly  the  sane  as  Ladanum. 
Whilst  recently  reading  the  ' '  Life  of  Paracelsus  "  iu 
the  Penny  C'/clopaxIia,  I  found  that  this  alchemist, 
before  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  the 
inventor  of  a  wonderful  panacea,  which  he  called 
Laudanum.  In  the  dictionary  at  the  end  of  his 
biography  it  is  thus  described  :  —  "  Laudanum 
Paracelsi  est  medicina  laude  digna,  ex  duabus 
tantum  rebus  constans,  qua  morbos  fere  omues 
curabat."  As  the  same  biography  tells  us 
that  Paracelsi  was  the  first  to  bring  opium 
into  general  use  as  a  medicine,  and  as  the 
composition  of  Laudanum  was  kept  by  hira  a 
secret,  it  is  highly  probable  that  it  was  a  mixture  of 
opium  and  the  gum  of  the  Cistus,  which  would 
operate  powerfully  as  an  anodyne,  and  become 
as  universal  a  popular  remedy  as  chloro- 
dyne  at  present  is  in  France.  The  words  laude 
digna  in  the  above  passage  show  the  probable 
origin  of  the  absurd  derivation  laudandnm, 
i.e.,  "  to  be  praised,"  which  we  find  given  for 
laudanum  in  almost  all  old  dictionaries.  C.  Wollcy 
Dodd,  Edge  Hall,  Malpas, 

PEACH  AND  NECTARINE  TREES  AT  CALLIS 
COURT.— Some  of  the  best  and  healthiest  Peach  and 
Nectarine  trees  which  havo  come  under  mv  notice  I 
saw  in  the  gardens  of  H.  Marks,  Esq.,  Callis  Court, 
Broadstairs.  They  are  planted  agaiust  a  wall,  which 
they  cover  for  a  distance  of  100  yards.  The  trees 
have  certainly  been  planted  too  closely  together, 
being  only  12  feet  apart,  but  rather  thau  take  out 
each  alternate  tree  the  wall  has  been  raised  about 
4  feet,  thus  affording  space  for  the  upward  extension 
of  the  branches,  and  averting  the  necessity  for  much 
restrictive  pruning  so  detrimental  to  the  well  being 
of  the  Peach.  The  gardener,  Mr.  Richardson,  lays-in 
the  shoots  thinly  and  evenly  over  the  trees,  and 
these  give  great  promise  of  a  crop  the  current  year. 
The  varieties  consist  of  many  of  our  very  best  and 
most  profitable  kinds,  including  Waterloo,  the  best 
early  Peach,  and  some  of  the  best  late  varieties  ;  the 
only  variety  which  does  not  succeed  at  Callis  being 
Golden  Eagle,  for  although  the  tree  bears  well,  the 
flavour,  I  was  told,  is  inferior.  H.  Markham. 

GALANTHUS  GRANDIFLORUS.— I  am  sending  you 
some  flowers  of  Galanthus  grandiflorus,  which  I  think 
you  may  like  to  see.  It  was  described  by  Mr.  Baker 
in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  March  25,  1893,  under 
the  name  of  G.  maximus,  aud  since  changed  by  him 
to  graudiflorus,  as  he  found  there  was  already  a 
G.  maximus.  The  first  name  would  have  been  more 
descriptive  of  this  form,  as  though  the  flower  is  fine 
its  striking  feature  is  its  very  robust  habit  of  growth, 
with  very  long  flower-stalks,  which  are  thick  and 
strong,  and  stand  well  up.  Though  like  G.  plicatus 
in  the  leaf,  patches  of  these  varieties  growing  side  by 
side  look  very  different.  R.  0.  Backhouse. 

WILLIAM  CATTLEY.— Mr.  Hemsley  is  a  little 
premature  in  saying  that  we  do  not  intend  to  include 
Cattley  in  the  supplement  to  our  Biographical  Index. 
Hejwill  probably  appear  there,  although  his  claims  to 
insertion  are  very  slight ;  and  I  confess  Mr.  Hemsley 
does  not,  to  my  mind,  show  any  good  reason  for 
including  him.  With  reference  to  Van  Braam's 
lcones  Plantarum,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  litho- 
graphs were  done  by  Charles  Henry  Bellenden  Ker, 
whose  initials  are  attached  to  some  of  them  (see 
Pritzel,  10.779  ;  and  Biogr.  Index,  p.  96).  Jas.  Britten. 

STERNBERGIA  MACRANTHA.  —  The  fact  that 
Sternbergia  Iutea  does  not  flower  freely  in  every 
garden  is  pretty  well  known  ;  and  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  S.  macrantha,  figured  on  p.  97  of  the  Gardeners' 
Chronick,  will  not  prove  more  accommodating.  Mr. 
Edward  Whittall,  of  Smyrna,  sent  some  bulbs  of  this 
fine  Sternbergia  to  this  country  a  few  years  ago,  and 
I  was  indebted  to  him  for  several  bulbs,  and  succeeded 
in  flowering  them  under  glass  the  first  season. 
Planted  out  I  have,  however,  been  unable  to  flower  it, 
although  it  is  apparently  quite  hardy.  I  believe  it 
will  require  a  thorough  ' '  roasting "  in  summer  iu 
most  parts  of  the  country.  S.  Arnott,  Carselhorn, 
Dumfries,  jV.B. 

CALANTHE  VEITCHI.  —  I  read  with  interest 
"  W.  R.,  Cadlands"  remarks  at  p.  104  of  the  Qard. 
Chron.nbout  the  rather abnormalfloweringof  hisplauts 
of  Calanthe  Veitchi,  as  my  own  experience  chanced 
to  be  similar,  and  it  occurred  two  years  in  succession. 
In  one  case  the  flower-spike  was  more  than  3  feet 
long,  measured  from  the  base  of  the  pseudo -bulb, 
one  break  at  the  first  leaf-joint,  and  another  at   the 


apex  of  the  spike.  In  another  case  a  bulb  had  two 
large  flower-spikes,  which  came  from  the  base  of  the 
pseudo-bulb,  and  one  from  its  apex.  In  both 
instances  the  terminal  flower-spikes  were  small,  and 
they  were  pinched  off  before  the  flowers  expanded. 
Tho  pseudo-bulbs  were  very  large,  and  the  abnor- 
mality was  probably  due  to  their  being  fully  matured. 
I  had  a  plant  of  Calanthe  vestita  which  produced 
two  flower-9pikes  at  the  base,  and  one  on  the  top  of 
the  pseudo-bulb,  where  the  one  joint  is  not  exactly 
at  the  apex,  as  in  the  case  of  C.  Veitchi.  C.  L. 
Branson,  Gardener,  Coleshi/l  Park: 

NOVELTIES  IN    CHRYSANTH  EMUMS— On    p.    96 

of  the  late  issue  of  the  Gard.  Chron.,  you  publish, 
under  the  head  "Novelties  in  Chrysanthemums,'' 
and  signed  E.  Knowles,  a  communication  which  is 
almost  word  for  word  a  copy  of  a  note  from  my  pen, 
which  appeared  in  the  Gardeners'  Magazine,  on  p.  823 
of  a  late  December  number  in  1897.  I  enclose 
cutting,  which  please  return,  which  will  prove  to  you 
what  I  say,  as  a  clerical  error  which  I  corrected,  also 
appears  in  your  correspondent's  somewhat  smart 
piece  of  work.  W.  II.  Lees.  [Tho  communication  was 
sent  to  us  in  the  ordinary  way  by  Mr.  Knowles,  of 
the  Gardens,  Yewden  Manor,  Henley- ou-Thames. 
We  were  entirely  ignorant  that  the  note  was  sub- 
stantially a  copy  of  a  communication  of  Mr.  Lees' 
that  had  previously  appeared  in  the  Gardeners' 
Magazine.  We  have  been  grossly  imposed  on,  and 
all  we  can  do  is  to  express  our  great  regret  to  our 
cotemporury,  to  Mr.  Leep,  and  Mr.  Wells,  audauy  ono 
else  concerned.  Ed.  ] 

VALUABLE  LATE  APPLES.-  In  this  neighbour- 
hood I  still  find  none  to  surpass  Newton  Wonder  and 
Royal  George,  which  are  equal  in  every  way,  I  think, 
to  Bramley's  Seedling  or  Prince  Albert.  The  last- 
named,  however,  is  a  grand  Apple,  and  I  enjoy  it  as 
a  dessert  fruit.  Newton  Wonder,  the  Derbyshire 
Apple  (raised,  I  believe,  at  King's  Newton),  I  find  no 
trouble  iu  selling  at  25s.  per  cwt.  (a  price  that  I  also 
obtain  for  Royal  George).  I  am  sending  you  samples 
of  Newton  Wonder,  Royal  George,  and  Bramley's 
Seedling.  All  the  best  fruit  have  gone,  and  those  I 
send  are  ordinary  examples.  They  were  cultivated 
near  to  each  other,  Bramley's  Seedling  having  the 
sunniest  spot,  Royal  George  next,  aud  Newton. 
Wonder  in  the  lowest  ground  on  a  sunny  slope. 
Geo.  Bolas,  The  Gardens,  Hopton  Hall,  Wirksworlh, 
Derbyshire.  [The  fruits  are  very  commendable 
and  well  preserved.  Newton  Wonder  is  undoubtedly 
a  first-class  late-keeping  kitchen  Apple,  and  it 
succeeds  capitally  iu  the  Midlands,  and  equally  so  in 
Kent.  Royal  George  was  shown  by  Scott  of  Merriott 
at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Apple  Con- 
ference, and  is  described  in  the  report  of  the 
proceedings,  but  wo  fail  to  find  it  meutionod  in  Dr. 
Hogg's  Fruit  Manual.  The  fruits  are  of  moderate 
size,  very  solid,  have  little  core,  aud  on  one  side  are 
coloured  similarly  to  the  Boefings.  Ed.] 

THE  PREVAILING  MILDNESS  OF  THE  WEATHER. 
— Whilst  looking  round  our  nursery  to-day,  wo 
noticed  the  variegated  Hollies  to  be  growing,  many 
of  the  silvers  having  as  much  as  2  inches  of  new 
growth  upon  them.  The  Daffodils  are  also  forward  ; 
but,  perhaps,  the  most  remarkable  of  these  bulbs  was 
the  white  trumpet  Narcissus,  Mrs.  Thompson,  which 
has  leaves  12  inches  high,  and  was  showing  flower- 
buds  ;  and  N.  poeticus  prsecox  are  8  inches  high  and 
showing  for  bloom.  This  variety  of  Pheasant's  Ej  e 
being  always  the  earliest,  and  this  year  it  is  earlier 
than  usual.  The  nursery  is  600  feet  above  the  sea- 
level,  and  lies  6  miles  west  of  Birmingham,  so  that 
the  situation  cannot  be  considered  a  very  warm 
one.  Pope,  Birmingham.  [As  touching  upon  this 
feature  of  the  season,  we  received  from  the  head 
gardener  at  Enville  Hall,  Worcestershire,  some  young 
shoots  and  leaves  of  the  Horse  -  Chestnut,  tho 
former  measuring  4  inches  in  length,  and  the  latter 
8  inches  in  greatest  width.  Ed.] 

In    1856   just   such   a    mild   winter   as   the 

present  one  was  experienced,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  month  of  January  vegetation  was  very  for- 
warl  But  a  different  state  of  things  prevailed  at 
Hie  end  of  February,  aud  during  March  cold, 
easterly  winds,  aud  sharp  black  frosts  occurred, 
with  an  almost  entire  absence  of  sunshine.  On 
March  10,  a  keen  frost  set  in  which  increased  in 
severity  on  the  11th  and  12  th,  and  caught  many 
gardeners  napping,  and  caused  much  destruction 
of  early  crops.  Apricots  that  were  in  full  bloom 
suffered  greatly  ;  one  night  the  mercury  fell  to  22° 
Fahr.  The  bitter  experiences  of  gardeners  iu  1S56 
may  be  repeated  in  1898,  but  to  be  forewarned  is  iu 
a  measure  to  be  forearmed,  and  by  retarding  instead 
of  forwarding  outside  crops,  and  by  having  plenty  of 
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protecting  materials  at  band  ready  for  immediate  use 
such  as  a  good  big  heap  of  Btrawy  stable-litter,  dry 
fern  and  hay,  frigidomo,  canvas,  mats,  &c,  and  a  lot 
of  pliant  hazel  rods  for  forming  bows  to  support  heavy 
coverings.  R.  I).  [The  gardener  will  be  prepared  for 
whatever  may  happen.  Ed.] 

FREESIAS.  — Having  read  with  much  interest  the 
notes,  in  which   Mr.  Kerry  ba9  written  inquiring  if 


PASSIFLORA  edulis. — I  am  pleased  to  see  the 
figure  of  Passiflora  edulia.  When  I  was  a  young 
gardener  in  a  private  place  near  Southampton,  about 
the  end  of  the  "  forties,"  there  was  in  the  garden  a 
somewhat  lofty  lean-to  greenhouse,  and  at  the  back 
of  it  there  had  been  planted  the  true  form  of  P. 
edulis.  The  house  had  an  old-fashioned  plant-stage, 
with  shelves  rising  tier  above  tier,  but  with  a  walk 
behind  it,  and  a  narrow  border  against  the  wall.     In 


Fig.  54. — asphodeline  istiimocarpa  :   height  5  feet,     (see  p.   111.) 


any  other  reader  has  obtained  more  than  eleven  indi- 
vidual flowers  upon  a  spike,  I  am  sending  you  on 
some  with  twelve,  but  you  will  see  that  they  are  not 
all  open.  We  have  had  several  spikes  this  season 
with  twelve  flowers  on  them,  and  the  highest 
number  has  been  fourteen.  In  regard  to  the  number 
of  flowers  to  one  corm,  we  have  counted  thirty- 
eight  ,  but  that  spike  had  three  laterals,  I  enclose  one 
spike  which  has  developed  four  laterals.  W.  //.,  Rood 
Asliton  Gardens.  [Fine  trusses  of  great  strength.  Ed.] 


this  the  Passiflora  had  been  planted,  and  it  had 
covered  the  b\ck  wall  and  a  portion  of  the  roof  of 
the  house,  rendering  hard  pruning  necessary  every 
winter.  This  plant  flowered  and  set  its  fruit  freely. 
The  bright  purple  fruit  was  in  much  demand  for 
desBert.  I  used  occasionally  to  cut  one  open,  and 
sucking  it,  enjoy  the  pleasant  acid  taste  of  its  orange- 
coloured  pulp.  I  have  never  since  witnessed  such  a 
fine  example  as  this,  and  I  sometimes  wonder  if  the 
specimen  is  still  in  existence.  R.  Dean. 


I  am  much  interested  in  the  correspondence 

which  has  recently  taken  place  in  these  columns 
respecting  the  above,  as  I  had  cultivated  the  species 
and  fruited  it  for  many  years.  I  had  it  trained 
on  the  back  wall  of  a  late  lean-to  vinery  at  Long- 
ford Castle,  its  roots  being  confined  to  a  narrow 
border.  The  illustration  of  fruit  and  leaf  given 
in  last  week's  Gardeners'  Chronicle  is  a  very  good 
one.  The  shell-like  epidermis  containing  the  seedy, 
Tomato-like  pulp,  was  of  a  dark-purplish  colour, 
when  ripe,  as  described,  and  the  pulp  highly  per- 
fumed, and  has  a  pleasant  acid  flavour.  All  the 
same,  I  am  in  agreement  with  the  editorial  note, 
"something  to  suck,  but  little  or  nothing  to  eat." 
The  plant  is  propagated  from  seeds  or  cuttings 
in  warmth.  The  annual  shoots  that  are  not  wanted 
for  further  extension  should  be  cut  back  to  the 
old  wood,  and  the  latter  trained  thinly  over  the 
wall  or  along  the  supports  near  the  roof.  The 
wall  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  best  place  for  Passiflora 
edulis,  a  place  on  the  roof  being  too  valuable  to 
be  occupied  by  a  mere  novelty  in  the  way  of  fruit. 
H.  W.  W. 

L/elia  ANCEPS  WADDONIENSIS.— There  is  an 
error  in  your  report  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  meeting  in  respect  to  the  variety  of  Lselia 
anceps  then  certificated.  It  was  entered  in  the 
Society's  book  as  L.  a.  Waddoniensis,  and  as  such  it 
was  labelled,  so  that  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  how  it  got 
named  Crowleyana.  /.  Harris,  The  Gardens,  Waddon 
House,  Croydon.  [Our  representative  informs  us  that 
the  name  was  altered  several  times  in  the  Drill  Hall, 
and  the  one  given  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  report 
was  thought  to  be  the  final  one.  Ed.]. 

MADRESFIELD  COURT  GRAPE. — We  have  heard 
but  little  recently  of  the  splitting  of  the  berries  of 
this  valuable  Grape,  one  of  the  very  best  black  varie- 
ties grown.  Some  years  ago  it  was  thought  by  many 
gardeners  that  the  variety  would  fail  to  become  a 
favourite  Grape  for  private  gardens,  seeing  the  un- 
favourable reports  concerning  the  berries  cracking 
'.hat  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  the  gardening  press ; 
but  now  almost  everyone  is  speaking  in  its  praise. 
With  respect  to  the  cause  of  the  splitting  there  were 
various  opinions,  and  various  plans  recommended  for 
its  prevention,  some  recommending  the  withhold- 
ing of  water  at  the  roots,  but  experience  teaches  me 
to  afford  plenty  of  water  ;  and  I  often  thought  that 
where  the  splitting  was  prevalent,  it  might  be  traced 
either  to  dryness  of  the  soil,  or  something  that 
checked  the  development  of  the  berries,  and  conse- 
quently the  skin.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  a 
cool,  moist  atmosphere  in  a  vinery  will  cause  the 
berries  of  several  varieties  to  split,  but  that  was  not 
the  case  with  Madresfield  Court — at  any  rate,  not 
in  every  instance.  As  one  preventative,  a  little 
warmth  should  be  maintained  at  all  times  in  the 
eating  apparatus  ;  and  when  the  berries  are  approach- 
ing full  size,  the  air  of  the  vinery  should  not  be  kept 
very  moist,  and  the  danger  is  greatest  in  close,  cloudy 
weather.  //.  Murkham. 

BLENHEIM  PIPPIN  APPLE  AT  RUXLEY  LODGE. 
— I  believe  tradition  tells  us  that  this  famous  Apple 
was  raised  'at  Woodstock  very  early  in  the  present 
century.  That  a  claim  is  put  forward  as  to  such  sug- 
gested origin  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  all  the  same, 
this  said  Woodstock  seedling  might  have  been  but 
a  natural  reproduction  of  a  variety  long  in  existence. 
I  was  tempted,  of  course,  by  the  evil  demon  of 
scepticism  to  think  so  much  the  other  day,  when 
looking  at  a  wonderfully  old  horizontally -trained 
tree  of  the  variety  in  the  old  monastic,  or  lower 
kitchen  gardens,  at  Ruxley  Lodge,  Esher.  Mr. 
Miller  assured  me  that  it  was  the  true  Blenheim 
Pippin,  or  Orange.  The  stem  of  this  interesting  and 
aged  tree  is,  near  the  ground,  about  2  feet  in  diameter, 
and  to  a  large  degree  seems  to  be  hollow.  Almost 
solely  thero  runs  off  on  either  side  one  huge  branch 
to  a  great  length,  which  is,  as  is  usual,  densely 
studded  with  spurs  on  the  upper  side,  and  produces 
at  the  extremities  stout  growths,  which  show  how 
much  of  vigour  there  is  in  this  very  old  tree.  In 
estimating  the  age  of  this  tree,  we  are  bounded  by 
the  assumed  somewhat  modern  origin  of  Blenheim 
Pippin,  and  therefore  conclude  that  it  may  not 
exceed  some  sixty  to  seventy  years  ;  but  if  no  such 
bounds  be  set  to  the  estimate,  then  the  tree  might  be 
regarded  as  fully  150  years  old,  an  estimate  that  is 
not  far-fetched,  seeing  that  these  kitchon  gardens  have 
been  in  existence  for  over  300  years.  The  point 
naturally  raised  is  this — Prior  to  the  raising  of  the 
Blenheim  Pippin,  was  there  any  variety  in  existence 
of  which  the  former  could  have  botn  a  natural  seed- 
ling and  a  reproduction/     Seeing  that  from  time  to 
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time  numerous  Apples  have  been  raised  from  seed 
that  have  proved  to  be  mere  reproductions  of  the 
parents,  is  this  hypothesis  m  relation  to  the  Blenheim 
Pippin  an  impossible  one?  A.  D. 

VENTILATING  GLASSHOUSES.  —  I  have  on  many- 
occasions  observed  the  way  some  young  gardeners 
proceed  to  afford  air  to  glasshouses,  and  my  object  in 
writing  this  note  is  to  show  that  the  methods  of 
doing  it  is  not  always  a  safe  one  to  follow.  The  man 
in  charge  makes  it  a  rule  to  always  consult  the  ther- 
mometer hanging  in  the  house,  and  unless  it  indicates 
exactly  65°,  70°,  or  whatever  the  given  maximum  may 
be,  they  will  not  open  a  ventilator.  Now  I  do  not 
regard  this  as  quite  right,  more  especially  for  fruit- 
houses.  The  kind  of  thermometer  I  would  advise 
him  to  watch  is  the  buii,  and  the  minute  its  rajs 
touch  a  fruit-house  roof,  aud  rather  before  if  pos- 
sible, when  the  sky  is  clear,  the  upper  ventilators 
should  bo  opened  a  small  space,  gradually  increasing 
it  as  the  sun's  rays  cover  the  house.  By  following 
this  method,  which  is  always  noticeable,  the  house 
has  not  the  steamy  look  if  ventilation  be  not  afforded 
till  the  thermometer  in  the  house  registers  the  exact 
maximum  figures.  It  will  be  noticed  that  when  the 
Bun  has  shone  on  a  house  for  a  period  of  two  or 
three  minutes,  the  temperature  springs  up  nearly  10°, 
often  before  any  one  could  reach  the  house,  and  such 
sudden  increase  of  temperature  has  an  injurious  effect 
on  Vines  and  other  fruit.  It  is  a  judicious  plan  to 
Bhut  the  valve  of  the  flow-pipe,  which  is  generally 
done  unless  the  weather  is  very  fickle  ;  then  it  is 
preferable  to  leave  the  valve  wholly  or  partially  open, 
this  ensuring  a  moro  uniform  temperature  with  the 
ventilators  opened.  It  is  also  a  safe  method  with 
fruit-houses  which  face  the  east  to  leave  a  small 
space  for  air  entering  the  house  during  the  night  in 
hot  weather ;  for  if  a  man  is  about  soon  after 
5  a.m.,  by  adhering  to  these  rules,  we  Bhould  very 
rarely  have  scalded  berries  or  Bhoots.  A.  J.  Long, 
Wyfold  Court  Oardens.  [We  have  our  doubts  about 
the  position  in  the  vinery  or  Peach-house  of  the  ther- 
mometer. It  may  be  right  to  hang  an  instrument 
5  feet  from  the  glass  if  we  wished  to  ascertain  tin- 
average  temperature  of  the  air  in  the  house  ;  but  what 
we  most  need  to  know  in  spring  and  summer  is  the 
temperature  of  the  air  within  a  space  of  li  foot  of 
the  roof -glass.  Ed.]. 

A  PiER-HEAD  ROSE  SHOW.— The  Southampton 
Horticultural  Society  seems  to  have  an  executive 
determined  not  to  be  overborne  by  difficulties.  It  is 
in  that  respect  rather  diverse  from  a  similar  society 
in  London  which  seems  to  exist  only  to  be  the 
creature  of  a  greater  power.  Last  year  seems  to 
have  seen  the  last,  for  the  present,  at  least,  of  its 
long  series  of  great  general  summer  exhibitions,  and 
that  could  be  held  only  uuder  adverse  conditions, 
such  as  it  needed  immense  energy  to  surmount. 
This  year  it  has  boldly  resolved  to  take  a  different 
course,  and  will  hold  a  grand  Rose  show  on 
June  28  and  29  next,  instead  of  the  customary  late 
summer  exhibition.  But  the  odd  thing  concerning 
this  Rose-show  is,  that  it  will  be  held  in  a  pavilion 
net  up  at  the  end  of  the  pier.  The  spot  is  easy  of 
access  from  steamboat-pier  and  railway-station,  and 
the  pier  authorities  have  agreed  to  allow  exhibitors 
and  their  exhibits  to  pass  free  of  toll.  That  our 
great  Rose  growers  will  support  it  is  naturally  hoped, 
especially  that  Southampton  hitherto  has  not  seen 
the  queen  of  flowers  yet  iu  all  her  regal  beauty. 
A.D. 

DEGENERATION  OF  ORCHIDS. — There  is  sound 
common  sense  in  what  Mr.  de  B.  Crawshay  has 
written  aneut  this  subject,  and  especially  iu  his  last 
paragraph,  where  he  notes  the  fact  that  Orchids 
passed  from  hand  to  hand  seldom  benefit  by  the 
change.  And  no  better  proof  of  the  truth  of  this 
can  be  adduced  than  the  fact  that  in  the  majority  of 
instances  one  sees  of  fine  specimen  plants  up  and 
down  the  country  these  are  of  easily  grown  kinds. 
Large  specimens  of  Ccelogyne  cristata,  Dendrobium 
nobUe,  and  some  of  the  more  easily  grown  distichous- 
leaved  kinds  are  common  enough,  though  they  may 
have  changed  hands  a  score  of  times,  but  let  a  fine 
plant  of  6ome  of  the  more  miffy  subjects  go  from  one 
collection  to  another,  and  deterioration  soon  sets 
in.  Nor  is  this  always  the  fault  of  the  culti- 
vator. There  is  not  the  least  doubt  that  situation 
has  a  lot  to  do  with  the  successful  growth  of  certain 
kinds.  In  one  garden  I  could  grow  Vanda  ccerulea 
well,  but  I  took  the  same  specimen  with  me  to  a  dif- 
ferent part  of  the  country,  where  new  houses  had 
been  specially  erected  for  them,  and  the  plants  went 
back  from  the  first,  and  although  I  have  tried  them 
in  various  temperatures  and  had  a  fair  amount  of 


success,  the  plants  have  never  had  the  same  vigour 
or  produced  such  fine  spikes  as  formerly.  But 
speaking  from  one's  own  experience  is  not  always 
to  take  a  broad  view  of  the  subject,  and  it  is 
sometimes  instructive  to  note  how  plants  thrive 
elsewhere.  Anyone  who  has  had  charge  of  a  large 
collection  tor  a  number  of  years  knows  well  that  in 
certain  parts  of  a  house  certain  plants  thrive,  and 
there  one  is  careful  to  keep  them.  One  knows 
well  enough  that  the  plants  would  not  do  so  well  iu 
other  places,  though  possibly  he  would  be  at  a  loss 
to  say  why.  For  this  reason,  although  doubtless  we 
cannot  be  too  well  informed  of  the  conditions  under 
which  the  plants  grow  naturally,  it  doe3  not  always 
do  to  follow  these  conditions  exactly.  For  are  not 
many  kinds  greatly  improved  under  cultivation,  and 
have  we  not  sufficient  evidence  that  Orchids  dete- 
riorate even  in  their  own  habitat  ?  The  amount  of 
information  given  by  interested  collectors  as  to 
habitat,  climate,  and  natural  surroundings,  has  never, 
I  am  sure,  dc  me  one-tenth  of  the  good  that  the  knowledge 
of  the  behaviour  of  the  plants  under  cultivation  dis- 
seminated through  the  gardening  press  by  those  who 
have  Btudied  this  want  has  done,  and,  though  glad  to  see 
such  notes  as  that  by  Mr.  Lowrie,  who,  by  the  way,  is 
presumably  not  a  collector,  I  think  that  cultivators 
now-a-days  are  able  to  hold  their  own  with  Orchids, 
as  well  as  with  any  other  family  of  plants.  H.  R. 
Richards,  Coldham  Hall  Gardens,  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 
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ORCHARDS  IN  VICTORIA. 

The  area  now  under  orchards  in  Victoria  amounts 
to  48,000  acres,  and  under  Vines  36,000  acres.  A 
very  large  area  has  been  planted  with  Apples  during 
the  past  three  or  four  years,  with  varieties  suitable  for 
the  British  market,  and  a  large  export  trade  is 
expected  when  the  new  orchards  are  all  iu  full 
bearing.  The  soil  and  climate  are  well  suited  to  the 
production  of  almost  every  known  variety  of  Applo 
and  Pear.  Fifteen  months  ago  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  forwarded  to  me  fifty-five  varieties  of 
Apples,  and  fifty  out  of  this  number  arrived  here  in 
excellent  condition.  The  favourite  varieties  now 
being  exported  to  London  are  New  York  Pippin 
(Cleopatras),  Newtown  Pippin,  Ribston  Pippin, 
Munro's  Favourite,  Baldwin,  Alfriston,  Bismarck, 
Jonathan,  Adams'  Pearmain,  Five  Crown  Pippin, 
Dumelow's  Seedling,  Rome  Beauty,  and  French 
Crab.  Growers  are  very  careful  in  [grading  and 
packing  their  fruit,  and  have  Btudied  all  details  in 
connection  with  the  requirements  of  the  London 
market.  A  large  quantity  of  Victorian  fruit  is  sold 
by  retail  shops  as  Tasmanian ,  that  colony  being  the 
first  to  commence  the  export  trade. 

Of  Pears,  Winter  Nelis,  Vicar  of  Winkfield,  and 
Broompark  have  stood  carriage  to  this  country  better 
than  other  varieties. 

A  fair  quantity  of  Grapes,  chiefly  Waltham  Cross, 
Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Almeria,  and  Doradilla, 
arrived  last  season.  A  considerable  increase  in  exports 
of  Apples,  Pears,  and  Grapes  is  expected  to  take 
place  this  season,  also  some  shipments  of  'Apricot 
and  Raspberry  pulp.  The  Cuzeo  will  bring  the  first 
shipment  of  fruit  this  season,  and  will  leave  Melbourne 
on  February  22.  /.  M.  Sinclair. 

CROPS    IN    THE    OPEN. 

(Continued  from  p.  103.) 

Pbas  are  a  good  paying  crop,  and  the  earlier  green 
Peas  are  put  on  the  market  the  more  profitable  are 
the  returns.  Therefore,  land  which  is  to  carry  a 
Pea-crop,  should  have  a  good  dressing  of  decayed 
manure  ploughed  into  it,  and  be  well  harrowed,  and, 
if  lumpy,  rolled  and  harrowed  again,  so  as  to  pulverize 
the  earth  before  drilling  in  the  Peas  with  a  machine, 
say  at  from  1 J  to  2£  feet  from  drill  to  drill,  according 
to  the  height  which  the  Peas  bowh  attain  under 
generous  cultivation.  Lightning  is  the  best  early 
Pea  that  I  am  acquainted  with,  a  prodigious  bearer  of 
well  filled  pods,  containing  white,  round  Peas  of  fine 
flavour,  the  haulm  attaining  a  height  of  2J  feet. 
Last  year  I  sowed  Lightning,  Tom  Thumb,  and  First 
Crop  the  same  day  in  the  furrows  of  unhairowed 
ploughed  land,  and  noted  the  results,  which  were  in 


every  respect  in  favour  of  Lightning.  A  sowing  of  Daisy 
( 1 J  ft.  high)  madethe  sametimeastheabove-mentioned 
variety,  would  make  a  capital  succession  to  it,  and 
the  large  han  dsome  pods  being  well  filled  with 
marrowfat  Peas  of  fine  size  and  quality,  will  realise 
top  prices  in  June  and  the  early  part  of  July.  In 
growing  Peas  for  market,  the  items  of  expense 
incurred  are,  the  cost  of  preparing  the  land,  sowing, 
cost  of  seed,  and  taking  the  crop  as  soon  as  it 
is  ready,  and  sending  it  to  market  ;  pea-sticks  for 
support  being  dispensed  with.  Successioual  sowings 
of  dwarf-growing  marrowfats  should  be  made  at 
intervals  of  a  week  or  so  from  this  date  onwarda 
to  the  middle  or  end  of  May.  As  Boon  as  the  ground 
is  cleared  of  the  Peas,  it  should  be  prepared  for  and 
cropped  with  Lettuce,  Spinach,  Cabbage,  Cauliflower, 
Brussels  Sprouts,  Broccoli,  Scotch  Kale,  and  such  like, 
bearing  in  mind  that  every  day  that  a  portion  of  the  laud 
remains  uncropped,  repr  esents  money  out  of  pocket. 

Lettuce  is  an  other  paying  crop  when  well  attended 
to  ;  doing  well  in  light  rather  than  heavy  soils  of 
average  depth  and  fertility.  Roughly  estimating,  one 
acre  will  yield  14,520  properly  developed  heads  of 
Lettuce  grown  at  one  foot  a  part,  and  which  (in  the 
case  of  autumn-raised  plants  )  being  ready  for  market 
from  the  middle  or  end  of  May,  will  command  a 
wholesale  price  of  about  one  shilling  per  dozen — 
,£60  10s,  and  putting  the  prico  for  succeeding  crops 
of  this  salad  plant  during  the  remainder  of  the 
year  at  the  low  price  of  ninepence  per  dozen,  would 
amount  to  £45  7s.  6oI. ,  thus  making  a  total  of 
£105  17s.  6d.  per  acre  for  two  crops  of  Lettuce  in 
one  year,  out  of  which  a  good  balance  would  remain 
on  the  right  side  after  all  expenses^had  been  deducted 
therefrom. 

Caulifiowc  rs  command  a  ready  sale  throughout  the 
year.  Dwarf  compact  growing  varieties  planted  out 
early  in  March,  at  sixteen  inches  apart  each  way, 
would  in  ro  und  numbers  give  907  dozen  heads  to  the 
acre,  fit  for  marketing  three  months  later,  and  which 
at  the  moderate  wholesale  price  of  two  shillings  per 
dozen,  would  be  £90  14s.  Od.  H.  W.  Ward,  Rai/teigh. 
{To  be  continued.) 


Law  Note. 


COURT   OF  APPEA.L. 

(Before  Lord  Justice  A.  L.  Smith,  Lord  Justice  Chitty, 
and  Lord  Justice  Collins.) 
ASH  WORTH    v.     WELLS 

Fkb.  14.— Ibis  was  an  appeal  from  an  order  of  a  Divisional 
C'ouRT(i\Ir.  Justi  ce  Day  and  Mr.  Justice  Lawrance)  on  an  appeal 
from  the  Manchester  County  Court,  reported  in  14  Times 
Law  Reports,  170.  The  plaintiff,  an  amateur  Orchid  grower, 
bought  an  Orchid  at  a  sale  of  the  defendant's  collection  of 
Orchids  in  June,  1S95.  It  was  warranted  by  the  defendant 
as  a  "  Cattleya  Aclandi*  alba,  seven  bulbs  and  three  leaves, 
the  only  known  plant,"  and  it  was  knocked  down  to  the 
plaintiff  for  20  guineas.  It  had  never  flowered  while  in  pos- 
session of  the  defendant,  and  it  turned  out  after  two  years' 
cultivation  by  the  plaintiff  to  be  not  an  alba  or  white  Catt- 
leya, but  the  ordinary  purple  one,  which  was  worth  only 
7*.  Gd.  The  plaintiff  having  brought  this  action  for  damages, 
the  defendant  admitted  liability,  and  paid  into  Court  £23  2s, 
The  County  Court  Judge  held  that  if  the  plant  bad  been  an 
alba  it  would  have  been  worth  more  than  £50  at  the  time  of 
the  sale,  but  that  until  it  showed  its  real  nature,  there  was 
no  probability  that  any  Orchid-grower  would  give  more  than 
20  guineas  for  it.  He  thought  that  the  sum  paid  in  was 
enough,  and  gave  judgment  for  the  defendant.  The  Divi- 
sional Court  thought  tbat  the  case  ought  to  be  tried  again, 
and  sent  it  ba;k  to  the  County  Court  Judge.  The  defendant 
appealed. 

Lord  Justice  A  L.  Smith  said  that,  in  his  opinion,  judg- 
ment ought  to  be  entered  for  the  plaintiff  for  £50.  There 
bad  been  a  public  sale  by  auction  of  a  collection  of  Orchids 
belonginging  to  the  defendant.  It  was  admitted  by  the 
defendant  tbat  one  of  the  entries  in  the  catalogue  constituted 
a  warranty  with  regard  to  a  certain  Orchid.  It  was  as 
follows:— *' Cattleya  iclandiie  alba,  seven  bulbs  and  three 
leaves,  only  known  plant."  The  purple  Cattleya  was  a 
common  plant  ;  the  white  Cattleya  was  exceedingly  rare,  or 
rather,  if  the  citilo  gue  was  correct,  unknown.  The  plaintiff 
attended  the  sale  and  bought  this  Orchid  on  the  faith  of  the 
warranty,  for  20  guineas.  If  it  was  purple  it  wai  only  worth 
7s.  6rf.  Now  what  was  the  nature  of  the  warranty?  In  his 
judgment,  according  to  the  true  reading  of  the  clause  in  the 
catalogue,  it  was  a  warranty  by  the  defendant  that  this 
Orchid,  when  it  flowered,  would  flower  white.  There  was  no 
warranty  that  it  would  flower,  or  even  that  it  would  live. 
The  plaintiff  therefore  ha  I  to  wait  the  ordinary  course  of 
events  lor  t   ©  plant  to  flower,  and  in  two  years'  time  it  did 
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flowtr,  not,  1  owever,  according  to  the  warranty,  but  it 
flower*. d  purple.  The  plaintiff  complained  that  there  had 
been  a  bi  each  of  the  warranty,  and  brought  this  action  in  the 
County  CoubT  for  £50.  The  defendant  paid  into  Court  the 
sum  of  20  guineas,  the  p  ice  wh  ich  tLe  plaintiff  had  paid  for  the 
Orchid,  and  a  sum  of  2  guineas  for  interest,  and  a  further 
small  sum  t)  cover  the  costs  of  the  plaint.  The  real 
quest'on  in  tho  case  was  whether  the  plaintiff  was  in  law 
entitled  to  any  damages  beyond  the  20  guineas  which  he  had 
paid  for  the  plant  on  the  faith  of  the  warranty.  The  County 
Court  Judge  thought  that  tho  plaintiff  was  not  entitled  to  any 
fui  ther  damaees,  and  he  gave  judgment  for  the  defendant  on 
ihe  ground  that  the  sum  which  he  had  paid  into  Court  was 
sufficient  to  satisfy  the  plaintiff's  claim. 

The  Divisional  Court  had  made  an  order  that  the  case 
tLould  be  sent  back  for  a  new  trial.  In  his  opinion  it  should 
i  ot  go  back  for  a  new  trial,  but  judgment  should  be  entered 
for  the  plan  tiff  for  £50.  At  the  trial  there  had  been  abundant 
evidence,  which  was  uncontradicted,  that  the  Orchid,  if  it 
was  white,  was  worth  100  guineas.  But  no  one  could 
possibly  tell  at  the  time  of  the  sale  whether  it  was  white  or 
not.  The  plaintiff  had  to  wait  to  find  that  out,  and  after 
waitin    he  found  that  the  warranty  was  broken. 

Under  those  circumsta  ces,  What  were  the  damages  to 
which  the  plaintiff  was  entitled?  It  was  said  that  he  was 
only  entitled  to  such  damages  as  he  could  show  that  he  had 
suffered  at  the  t  me  when  the  article  was  delivered.  In  the 
great  majority  of  cases  that  was  the  proper  rule,  the  market 
value  being  the  chief  factor  to  be  considered.  But  the 
plaintiff  in  this  case  was,  in  his  opinion,  entitled  to  prove 
that  he  had  suffered  special  damages,  and  he  might  wait  a 
reasonable  time  to  see  what  those  damages  were.  This 
Orchid  could  not  properly  be  said  to  have  any  market  value 
at  all.  The  County  Court  Judge  found  as  a  faet  that,  if  it 
was  an  alba,  it  was  at  the  time  of  the  sale  worth  more  than 
£50.  The  evidence  showed  that  it  would  have  been  worth 
more  than  £100,  but  with  regard  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
County  Court,  it  was  tufficient  to  say  it  was  worth  more 
than  £50.  That  finding  seemed  to  him  to  dispose  of  the 
case,  and  he  thought  that  the  County  Court  Judge  ought 
thereupon  to  have  given  judgment  for  the  plaintiff  for  £50. 
But  he  went  on,  and  proceeded  to  find  further  that  until  the 
plant  showed  its  real  nature,  there  was  no  probability  that 
any  Or.  hid  grower  would  give  more  than  20  guineas  for  it. 

He  thought  that  the  County  Court  Judge,  in  coming  to 
this  further  finding,  had  misdirected  himself.  The  warranty 
was  that,  when  the  plant  flowered,  it  would  flower  white. 
The  plaintiff  was  entitled  to  wait  until  it  did  flower,  which 
did  r.ot  happen  for  two  years,  and  it  was  a  mistake  to  say, 
when  it  did  flower  and  the  warranty  proved  to  be  broken, 
that  the  measure  of  damages  was  to  be  regulated  by  what 
the  plaintiff  had  given  for  the  plant  two  years  before.  The 
price  which  he  gave  was  no  criterion  of  the  loss  which  he 
sustained.  In  his  opinion,  therefore,  the  appeal  failed,  and 
judgment  must  he  entered  as  he  had  stated. 

Lord  Justice  Chittv  said  it  had  been  argued  that  the  only 
damages  which  had  been  sustained  were  represented  by  the 
difference  between  the  value  of  the  plant  at  the  time  of  the 
sale  and  what  would  have  been  its  value  if  it  had  answered 
to  the  wairanty  at  the  time  of  the  sale.  He  thought  that 
this  was  not  a  case  in  which  that  general  principle  could  be 
applied.  This  was  a  special  kind  of  warranty,  and  in  his 
opinion  the  plaintiff  had  shown  special  damage.  He  thought 
lhat  the  first  part  of  the  finding  of  the  County  Court  Judge 
tettlei  the  question,  and  that  what  followed  gave  rise  to  the 
difficulty  which  had  been  felt  in  the  case.  The  plaintiff 
ct  uld  not  bring  h  s  action  until  he  had  ascertained  that  the 
Orchid  bore  a  purple  flower.  He  therefore  agreed  with  tho 
judgment  which  had  been  delivered  by  Lord  Justice  A.  L. 
Smith. 

Lord  Justice  Collins  said  he  agreed  in  the  nrtrin  with  his 
learned  brethren,  but  he  felt  some  difficulty  in  •oming  o  the 
conclusion  that  the  County  Court  Judge,  in  whoee  hands  the 
question  of  damages  rested,  and  who  had  found  £20  to  be 
the  sum  to  which  the  plaintiff  was  entitled,  had  misdirected 
himself.  The  general  principle  seemed  lew  aough— that 
in  cases  of  breach  of  warranty  the  measure  of  damages  was 
the  difference  between  the  contract  price  of  the  thing  sold 
with  the  warranty  and  the  market  price  er  real  value  if  It 
could  he  ascertained,  and  any  special  damages  following  from 
the  buyer  acting  on  the  warranty  might  be  added.  Here  the 
nction  seemed  to  be  between  the  value  of  the  plant  with 
the  contingency  that  it  might  flower  and  the  .value  of  the 
plant  when  it  had  flowered.  If  the  County  Court  Judge 
meant  that,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  true  value 
of  the  plant  with  that  uncertainty  was  no  more  than  the 
money  paid  into  Court,  he  felt  a  difficulty  In  saying  that  he 
was  wrong.  But  he  was  satisfied  that  they  were  not  giving 
the  plaintiff  too  much,  and  he  would  not  differ  from  the 
judgments  which  had  been  delivered.  Times. 


Societies. 

ROYAL      HORTICULTURAL. 

Scientific  Committee. 

February  0.—  Present:  Dr.  M.  T.  Masters,  in  the  chair; 
Rev.  W.  Wiles,  Mr.  Bennett-Poe,  Mr.  McLachlan,  Mr' 
Veitch,  Rev.  Q.  H.  Engleheart,  Mr.  Sutton,  Mr.  Shea,  Mr. 
Douglas,  Mr.  Michael,  and  Rev.  Prof.  Henslow,  Hon.  Sec. 

Evolution  Committee  of  the  Royal  Society.— Mr.  Bateaon,  one 
of  a  deputation  to  the  Society,  from  t        oyal  Society,  called 


attention  to  the  existence  of  the  Evolution  Committee  of  the 
Royal  Society,  the  object  of  which  is  to  promote  accurate 
observations  of  facts  relating  to  variation,  heredity,  selec- 
tion, and  other  phenomena  connected  with  the  evolution  of 
plants  and  animals.  A  horticultural  sub  committee  has  been 
appointed  to  further  the  above  objects,  in  the  hope  that  any 
persons  engaged  In  practical  horticulture  may  be  willing  to 
assist  the  committee  by  communicating  the  results  obtained, 
and  allowing  their  operations  to  be  observed  and  recorded. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Scientific  Committee  will  be  glad  to 
receive  any  communications. 

Currant  Mite.  -Mr.  Berry  gave  an  interesting  account  of 
the  history  and  progress  of  this  destructive  injury,  espe- 
cially to  Black  Currants  in  Kent.  It  was  first  observed  some 
ten  years  ago,  but  has  now  reached  alarming  dimensions. 
Miss  Ormerod  recommended  picking  off  and  destroying  the 
buds  infested  with  the  mite  (Phytoptus  rlbisj,  the  cause  of 
the  complaint.  This  was  done,  but  last  year  a  sudden  deve- 
lopment occurred,  when  picking  became  useless.  The 
"Baldwin,"  a  very  heavy  cropper,  was  the  variety  most 
seriously  attacked.  The  "Red  Budded  Naples"  were  only 
slightly  affected,  but  this  variety  is  not  a  heavy  cropper,  and 
the  fruit  being  more  readily  shed,  it  U  not  so  useful  as 
the  Baldwin  for  market  purposes.  Mr.  Berry  suggested 
that  experiments  might  be  carried  oat  at  Chiswick  to  dis- 
cover which  was  the  most  resisting  variety,  as  was  done  with 
other  plants  in  Victoria  in  the  Horticultural  Gardens,  so  as 
to  aid  the  fruit  industry  in  Australia. 

Mr.  McLachlan  gave  some  account  of  the  general  habits 
of  the  Pbytopti,  remarking  that  this  species  was  first  noticed 
by  Westwood  some  thirty  years  ago.  It  is  nearly  legless,  and 
lives  inside  the  bud,  consequently  it  is  veiy  difficult  to  reach 
by  means  of  insecticides.  He  co\Ud  only  recommend  hand- 
picking,  unless  a  mite-proof  variety  could  be  found,  as  they 
had  raised  more  or  less  Phylloxera-proof  Vines. 

Mr.  Michael  also  contributed  further  details,  observing 
that  all  the  species  of  Phytoptus  were  parasites,  and  that 
while  many  species  might  attack  the  same  plant,  a  single 
species  might  also  live  on  many  kinds.  They  were  exces- 
sively minute,  possessing  only  two  pairs  of  legs  instead  of 
eight,  and  always  protect  themselves,  so  that  it  becomes  a 
very  difficult  matter  to  reach  them,  as,  e.g.,  in  the  curled-up 
edges  of  leaves,  and  within  buds.  It  had  been  found  that 
kerosene  emulsion  continuously  applied  by  spraying  had 
been  more  or  less  effective  against  P.  pyri,  but  acari  are  far 
less  sensitive  to  chemicals  than  insects.  The  eggs  especially 
have  a  dense  cuticle,  so  as  to  render  it  quite  impervious  to 
chemical  action  of  insecticides.  The  only  chance  was  to 
repeat  the  process  of  spraying,  and  catch  the  successive 
broods.  The  ouly  thing  absolutely  fatal  to  acarus  life  was 
boiling-water  ;  eggs  and  all  were  destoyed  at  once. 

Mr.  Berry,  in  replying,  observed  that  the  remedy  hitherto 
suggested  of  cutting  down  the  shoots  of  the  Currant  bushes 
attacked  was  quite  useless.  Mr.  Veitch  suggested  that 
analysis  of  the  branches  of  the  varieties  affected  or  otherwise 
might  reveal  some  differences,  but  Mr.  Wilks  expressed 
himself  as  very  doubtful  of  any  appreciable  differences  being 
attainable  even  if  they  exist.  Mr.  Engleheart  raised  the 
question  as  to  whether  the  Baldwin  variety  was  weaker  than 
others  through  over- propagation,  but  Mr.  Michael  added 
that  Phytopti  do  not  by  any  means  prefer  weaker  plants, 
but  are  found  more  usually  on  perfectly  healthy  ones. 

[The  first  mention  was  in  our  columns  on  April  16,  1S04. 
In  1869,  March  13,  aod  March  27,  further  articles  were  pub 
lished ;  and  on  August  7,  1869,  p.  841,  the  late  Professor 
Westwood  give  a  full  description  and  illustration  of  the 
pest.  He  there  mentions  having  observed  it  during  the 
previous  rive  years  mostly  on  specimens  coming  from  Scot- 
land. Ed.]. 

Carnations  and  Caterpillars.— -Mr.  Douglas  exhibited  some 
grubs  received  from  Mr.  White,  Watcringbury,  Kent,  but  the 
species  was  not  readily  determinable  without  being  bred  to 
the  imago  stage.  It  was  suggested  that  gas-lime  should  be 
used,  as  for  wireworm,  to  destroy  them. 

Pines,  Distased.—  Specimens  of  Scotch  Fir  and  of  Abies 
Nordmanniana  were  received  from  Mrs.  Marshall,  Skelwith 
Fold,  Ambleside,  the  former  attacked  by  the  Pine-bettle,  the 
latter  by  Chermes  abietia.  This  insect  has  always  proved  to 
be  very  fatal  to  this  species  of  Abies,  and  the  only  suggestion 
that  could  be  made  was  to  cut  down  the  tree  and  burn  all 
parts  attacked.  With  regard  to  the  Pine-beetle,  to  encourage 
the  multiplication  of  insectivorous  birds  as  far  as  possible 
might  be  advantageous. 

Cypripediums  with  Fungus.—  Mr.  Douglas  exhibited  specimens 
with  the  roots  badly  infested  by  a  mycelium.  Mr.  Veitch  at 
once  recognised  it  as  the  result  of  a  too  damp  atmosphere, 
recording  the  fact  that  having  on  one  occasion  to  make  a 
double  roof,  it  caused  so  much  damp  that  he  lost  many 
Orchids  from  the  same  cause,  but  on  improving  tho  atmos- 
phere this  completely  preventad  any  recurrence  of  the 
fungus. 

Primula  obonica?  x  sinensis.— Mr.  Shea  showed  a  hybrid 
raised  between  these  species.  The  flowers  were  pink,  show- 
ing the  extension  of  yellow  from  the  throat,  with  curled 
petals,  and  bearing  a  decided  scent  of  sinensis.  The  calyx, 
however,  was  entirely  that  of  obconica.  The  general  appear- 
ance was  nearer  that  of  the  female  parent.  Mr.  Shea  pro- 
poses to  re  cross  with  sinensis,  and  so  intensify  the  features 
of  the  male  parent. 

Two-spathed  Arum.— A.  fine  example  of  this  very  common 
condition  was  received  from  Mr.  Thomas  Bennett,  The 
Gardens,  Shavington  Hall,  Market  Drayton. 


CHIPPENHAM  &  CALNE  HORTI- 
CULTURAL. 

February  7. — Tho  annual  general  meeting  was  held  on 
the  7th  inst.,  and  was  well  attended.  The  Secretary's  report 
gave  particulars  of  an  income  of  £470  15s.  7d.t  including  a 
balance  brought  forward  of  £123  19s.  6d.  Gate- money  and 
subscriptions  amounted  to  £353,  and  royalties  £78.  The 
expenditure  was  £330,  of  which  nearly  £150  was  paid  in 
prizes.  The  substantia  balance  of  £140  15s.  5d.  remains  in 
favour  of  the  society.  Major  Brinkworth  moved  the  adop- 
tion of  the  report  and  balance-sheet.  On  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Gardner,  seconded  by  Mr.  Perkins,  it  was  unanimously 
agreed  to  ask  H.  H.  Prince  Hatzfeldt,  of  Draycott  Park,  to 
accept  the  office  of  President  for  the  ensuing  year. 


READING  AND  DISTRICT  GARDENERS 
MUTUAL  IMPROVEMENT  ASSO- 
CIATION. 

February  7.— On  Monday,  Mr.  Powell,  foreman  at  Park 
Place  Gardens,  Henley-on-Thames,  read  a  paper  before  a 
crowded  attendance  of  members,  presided  over  by  the  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  C.  B.  Stevens,  in  the  club-room,  British  Workman. 

After  dealing  with  the  varieties  most  suitable  for  the  out- 
door rockery,  the  greenhouse  and  stove,  and  the  soils  best 
adapted  for  their  successful  culture,  he  impressed  upon  the 
younger  members  in  particular  the  great  advantage  and 
pleasure  derived  from  making  a  study  of  the  various  classes 
of  Ferns,  especially  in  the  drying  and  mounting  of  specimens 
i  books,  which  would  in  after  years  be  a  source  of  profit 
and  assistance.  At  the  request  of  the  lecturer,  Mr.  Stanton 
made  some  very  interesting  remarks  respecting  the  various 
varieties,  the  growth  of  the  spores,  and  the  fertilisation  of 
Feins,  illustrating  his  remarks  by  dried  specimens  of 
Crested  Ferns  ;  Ferns  with  distinct  fertile  and  barren  fronds  ; 
Ferns  showing  the  various  kinds  of  spore  arrangements 
whereby  botanists  were  able  to  determine  the  genera  and 
species  of  the  family  ;  specimens  of  peculiar  interest  such  as 
the  gold,  silver,  variegated  and  transparent  varieties,  some 
of  which  the  speaker  had  collected  thirty -seven  years  ago. 
A  discussion  took  place,  bearing  chiefly  on  the  culture  of 
Adiautum  Farleyense.  in  which  Messrs.  Martin,  Turton, 
Woolford,  Neve,  Phipps,  Bright,  Tunbridge,  Ac,  took  part. 


NEWCASTLE  AND  DISTRICT  HORTI- 
CULTURAL MOTUAL  IMPROVE- 
MENT. 

February  8.— The  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was 
held  at  their  room,  25,  Westgate  Road,  on  the  above  date. 
Mr.  John  Bullock  presided  over  a  large  attendance  of 
members. 

The  prize  for  the  best  pots  of  Hyacinths  and  Narcissus 
was  won  by  Mr.  M.  Larke,  North  Dene,  Gateshead ;  and  a 
Special  Certificate  was  adwarded  to  the  Secretary,  J.  Elliot, 
Junr.,  for  a  plant  of  Cypripedium  villosum,  carrying  thirty 
blooms.  Among  the  other  exhibits  on  the  table  was  a 
splendid  dish  of  Sutton's  Al  TomatJ  shown  by  Mr.  Hayes, 
Femdeie.  Gateshead, 

Mr  J.  Nicholson,  Gosforth,  read  a  practical  japeron  the 
Tomato,  en  bracing  its  general  cultivation,  and  dealing 
especially  with  the  numerous  diseases,  principally  fungi, 
which  a  fleet  the  plant.  The  paper  was  followed  by  a  discus- 
sion, in  which  many  took  part.  Votes  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Nicholso.v,  and  the  Chairman  concluded  the  meeting. 


DEVON  AND  EXETER  GARDENERS. 

February  0. — A  numerous  gathering  of  the  members  ot 
the  above  Society  took  place  at  Exeter,  on  the  occasion  of  a 
lecture  given  by  Mr.  F.  W.  E.  Shrivfll,  F.L.S.,  of  Ton- 
bridge,  Kent,  entitled  "Four  years'  experiments  in  the 
cultivation  of  vegetables,  with  and  without  the  use  of  chemi- 
cals.*' We  will  afford  our  readers  the  substance  of  this 
1  cture  in  an  early  issue  of  the  Gardeners1  Chronicle. 


ROYAL    BOTANIC. 

February  12. — A  meeting  of  the  Fellows  was  held  on  the 
above  date  in  the  Museum  at  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens, 
Regent's  Park,  Mr.  C.  Brinsley  Marlay  presiding.  Prince 
and  Princess  Adolphus  of  Teck  were  nominated  for 
Fellowship. 

The  Chairman,  in  referring  to  these  nominations,  said  that 
the  late  Duchess  of  Teck  had  probably  done  more  for  the 
Society  than  any  other  person.  Not  only  had  she  done 
much  to  increase  the  Society's  funds,  but  she  had  also 
graciously  given  her  patronage  and  help  to  their  shows.  He 
feared  that  the  Duke  of  Teck  was  in  very  indifferent  health, 
and  he  did  not  know  whether  he  would  continue  to  be  the 
President  of  the  Society,  but  it  was  very  gratifying  that  his 
son    nd  daughter-in-law  were  about  to  become  Fellows. 

Mr.  Sowerby,  the  Secretary,  read  the  II rat  part  of  a  paper 
on   "  Fibre    Plants,"    illustrated    by    exhibits    of    raw    an 
manufactured  products. 


HORSFORTH     GARDENERS'    MUTUAL 
IMPROVEMENT. 

February  14. — A  lecture  was  given  on  Monday  evenlng(ln 
a  large  room  at  the  King's  Arma  Hotel,  Uorsforth)  IjyMr.  W 
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A.  Clark  (of  Messrs.  Backhouse  &  Sons,  Nurserymen,  York), 
who  took  for  his  subject,  "  A  Ramble  through  the  Lak 
District;"  illustrated  by  lime-light  views. 

The  lecture  was  of  an  instructive  character.  All  the 
principal  mountains  and  lak  ;s  in  Westmoreland  and  Cumber- 
land were  illustrated,  different  sections  of  the  mountains 
inhabited  by  plants  of  various  species  being  shown.  The 
meeting  was  well  attended  by  gardeners  from  different 
parts  of  Yorkshire 


Notices  to  Correspondents. 


Abies  Eichleri  :  J.  McL.  This  is  a  synonym  of 
Abies  Veitchi,  a  native  of  the  mountains  of  Japan 
up  to  2000  feet.  It  reaches  a  height,  under 
favourable  conditions,  of  100  feet. 

Admission  of  Young  Gardeners  to  Kew  : 
W.  0.  A.  You  will  find  all  necessary  information 
on  p.  56  of  our  issue  for  January  22  this  year. 

Applicants  for  a  Situation  at  Kew:  A.  C.  The 
form  meant  to  be  filled  up  is  not  that  published  in 
the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  on  Jan.  22,  but  a  similar 
one  that  will  be  sent  from  Kew  on  application. 

Books  :  Bortus.  The  New  Practical  Gardener  or 
Modern  Horticulturist,  by  Jas.  Anderson,  not 
"Henderson,"  was  published  in  1872,  by  W. 
Mackenzie,  22,  Paternoster  Row,  London,  and 
Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin.  There  is  no 
recent  work  on  table  decoration  ;  but  you  might 
pick  up  Miss  A.  Hassard's  on  a  book-stall. 

Carnation  Cuttings:  A.  B.  M.  The  cuttings  are 
altogether  too  weakly,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to 
secure  stronger  ones.  They  should  be  prepared 
much  the  same  as  you  would  prepare  a  Pelar- 
gonium cutting.  The  bottom-heat  you  mention  is 
suitable,  but  the  atmospheric  heat  should  not 
exceed  70°.  The  best  book  upon  the  Bubject  is 
The  Carnation  Manual,  a  cheap  and  useful  book, 
published  by  Cassell  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

Cucumber  Roots  :  T.  E.  B.  The  roots  are  very 
badly  infested  with  eel-worm  (Tylenchus),  for  which 
there  is  no  cure.  You  should  clear  out  the  whole 
soil  and  char  it,  or  bury  deeply  in  the  garden,  and 
make  a  new  start  with  soil  from  a  fresh  quarter, 
and,  if  possible,  fresh  plants  also. 

Dapiine  indica  :  Amateur.  All  the  members  of  the 
family  Thyuieleie  have  very  tender  rind,  and  the 
cuttings  must  be  afforded  water  very  moderately, 
more  particularly  as  the  leaves  readily  decay.  The 
water  should  be  poured  around  the  edge  of  the  pot. 
The  best  sort  of  rooting  materials  are  sandy  peat 
with  a  layer  of  pure  sand  on  the  top,  or  a  sand-bed 
simply.  If  peat  boused,  it  should  not  be  pressed 
very  firm,  or  there  will  be  too  much  moisture  for 
the  good  of  the  cuttings  ;  and  the  crocks,  broken 
finely,  should  occupy  a  quarter  of  the  depth  of  the 
pot.  The  shoots  selected  for  cuttings  should  be 
tolerably  firm,  especially  the  base,  therefore  one- 
year-old  wood  forms  the  best  cuttings.  The  leaves 
should  be  removed  from  a  cutting  to  the  extent  of 
one-third  its  length.  I),  indica  strikes  best  in 
March  in  a  warmth  of  58°  to  60°,  and  moderate 
bottom  heat,  under  a  bell-glass.  If  grafting  be 
desired,  stocks  of  D.  pontica,  D.  Gnidia,  D. 
Cneorum,  D.  laureola,  or  D.  Mezereum,  Bhould  be 
raised  from  seeds  sown  in  the  autumn  (those  of 
laureola  are  very  poisonous),  or  from  cuttings 
taken  in  the  autumn  when  mature,  and  struck 
under  bell-glasses,  in  a  temperature  of  50°,  placing 
those  that  have  formed  a  callus  into  greater 
warmth  in  the  spring,  to  foster  the  production  of 
roots.  The  stocks  thus  raised  may  be  used  after 
they  have  been  grown  for  one  year  in  pots.  Seed- 
lings will  scarcely  be  fit  to  make  stocks  before  the 
third  year.  Grafting  should  be  performed  with 
ripe  wood,  low  down  on  the  stocks,  in  either  spring 
or  early  autumn,  using  grafting-wax  to  cover  the 
point  of  union,  the  grafted  stocks  being  kept  in  a 
close  case  in  a  temperature  of  55°  to  58°. 

Farm-yard  Manure  :  Ignoramus.  The  creatures 
seen  in  the  dung  are  a  false  wireworm  or  millipede 
— Julus  guttatus,  which  do  not  feed  on  living 
tissues,  but  on  what  is  decaying.  They  will  do 
no  harm  but  rather  good,  as  the  myriad  bodies  in 
decaying,  furnish  additional  plant  food.  The 
manure  itself  should  be  stored  in  a  shed,  and  thus 
be  made  drier  than  the  sample  sent,  so  that  it  may 
be  crumbled  or  sifted  the  more  readily  to  mix  with 
the  soil. 

Manure,  Home-made  :  Ignoramus.  The  wood-ashes 
will  afford  potash,  the  pigeon's  dung  is  rich  in 
nitrogen,  but  it  is  apt  to  injure  the  roots  of  plants, 


unless  present  in  small  proportion ;  the  bones 
should  not  be  burnt,  as  that  turns  them  into  bone- 
ash,  an  almost  valueless  article  as  plant-food.  You 
should  boil  the  bones  till  the  grease  is  removed, 
and  no  longer.  They  then  may  be  crushed  or 
milled,  or  disintegrated  by  pouring  sulphuric  acid 
upon  them,  or  leached  in  a  tub  by  putting  bones 
and  wood-ashes  in  alternate  layers,  and  leaving  it 
exposed  to  the  weather.  You  would  find  the 
Moule  "Earth-closet"  a  valuable  adjunct  to  the 
garden,  also  house-slops,  soap-suds,  fowls  and  pig- 
dung,  &c.  Soot  is  a  better  manure  than  charcoal, 
containing  as  it  does  a  good  deal  of  ammonia.  For 
pot-plants,  horse  and  sheep's-dung  soaked  in  water, 
hanging  a  bagful  of  freeh  soot  in  the  tank  or  tub, 
makes  a  capital  liquid-manure. 

Market    Gardeners'    Compensation    Act,    1895  : 

B.  H.  A  copy  of  this  Act  can  be  purchased  at 
Messrs.  Eyre  &  Spottiswoode,  Queen's  Printers, 
East  Harding  Street,  London,  E.C 

Names  of  Plants  :  Correspondents  not  answered 
in  this  issue  are  requested  to  be  so  good  as 
to  consult  tlie  following  number.  —  W.  T.  N. 
Yorhs.  It  is  impossible  to  do  anything  but  guess  at' 
the  names  of  some  of  the  things  you  send,  the 
specimens  being  only  imperfect  scraps.  1,  may  be 
Strobilanthes  Dyerianus,  but  the  colour  has  dried 
out ;  2,  Adiantum  Farleyense  ;  3,  Gymnogramma 
ochracea  ;  4,  Asparagus  plumosus ;  5,  too  Bmall — 
send  in  flower,  or  mature  specimen  ;  6,  a  scrap  of 
Poly  podium  aureum,  probably.—/*'.  Arnold  Lees. 
Canaigre  is  the  produce  of  Rumex  hymenosepalus. 
It  is  used  in  tanning  leather. — Anslie.  1,  Cupreasus 
( Retinospora)  pisifera  ;  2,  Juniperus  chinensis  ; 
3,  Cryptomeria  japonica  ;  4,  Cupressus  torulosa 
var.  majestica ;  5,  Libocedrus  decurrens  ;  6,  Junipe- 
rus Virginiana  var. ;  7,  the  true  Thuya  plicata,  com- 
monly called  Lobbi,  orgigantea  ;  8,Pinus,nextweek  ; 
send  cone,  if  possible. — 0.  I.  R.  The  flower  of  Cat- 
tleya  Triana;i  Williamsii  is  of  a  very  fine  variety 
indeed. —  W.  S.  ],  Brassavola  Peirini;  2,  Odon- 
toglos8um  pulchellum  ;  3,  Adiantum  reniforme. — 
J.  P.  K.  1,  Miltonia  Russelliana;  2,  Epidendrum 
virens. — G.  T.  R.  The  Fern  is  Scolopendrium 
vulgire  crispum  ;  the  other  plant  Statice  profusa. 
—  W.  D,  1,  Polygala  Dalmaiseana  ;  2,  Salvia 
coccinea  ;  3,  Echeveria  retusa;  4,  Lastrea  Stan- 
dishi  ;  5,  Anthericum  lineare  variegatum  ;  6, 
Davallia  platyphylla. — A.  B.  Newbury.  1,  Ligus- 
truru  lucidum ;  2,  Picea  nigra,  probably;  3,  Tsuga 
canadensis;  4,  Cupressus  Lawsoniana ;  5,  Thuya 
orientalis  variety  ;  6,  Pinus  excelsa. — C.  B.  Cypri- 
pedium  insigne. — Ignoramus.  Cypripedium  insigne. 
— D.  W.  Thuya  dolabrata  var.  laete-virens. — /.  IV. 
1,  Scilla  bifolia ;  2,  Heuchera,  we  cannot  tell  the 
species  ;  3,  Ruscus  aculeatus  ;  4,  Begonia  echino- 
sepala;  5,  Selaginella  Martensii  ;  6,  Rhododendron 
dauricum. — C.  B.  Materials  insufficient. 

Orchids  on  tue  Borderland  of  Burma  and  China. 

C.  Luxton.  Anthogonium,  1  sp. ;  Acampe,  Cypri- 
pedium, several  sps.  ;  Ornithochilus,  Phala:nopsis, 
Trichosma,  Thelasis,  Tainia,  Uncifera,  Sunipia,  and 
Dendrobium.  See  Hooker's  Flora  of  British  India, 
the  vol.  referring  to  Orchids. 

Pancratiums  :  C.  B.  W.  <£•  Co.  The  one  generally 
grown  is  P.  fragrans,  the  correct  name  for  which 
is  Hymenocallis  ovata.  The  bulbs  should  be 
potted  singly  into  6  or  7-inch  pots,  according  to 
their  siz*,  or  several  together  in  larger  pots.  A 
compost  of  half  loam  and  half  leaf-soil,  with  the 
addition  of  a  fair  amount  of  silver-sand,  will  suit 
them,  but  if  convenient,  it  is  better  to  substitute 
peat  for  one-half  of  the  leaf-soil.  The  plants  will 
remain  perfectly  healthy,  and  flower  profusely  in 
the  same  pots  for  several  seasons,  providing  they 
are  given  supplies  of  liquid  or  chemical  manure. 
In  fact,  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  frequently  move 
them.  Give  plenty  of  water,  heat,  aud  feeding 
when  the  plants  are  growing  ;  but  less  of  either 
will  suffice  afterwards.  This  Bpecies  is  a  stove 
plant,  and  may  be  easily  propagated  by  means  of 
offsets,  or  by  seeds. 

Rentpayer  Pea  :  J.  M.  In  reference  to  the  enquiry 
inserted  in  last  week's  issue  of  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  Mr.  R.  G.  Mechie,  gr.,  Beechwood, 
Fallowfield,  writes,  that  the  variety  was  sent  out 
by  Mr.  H.  Brownhall,  nurseryman,  Sale,  Manchester. 

Tennis  Court  :  A.  R.  A  tennis  court  for  a  three  or 
four-handed  game  should  be  78  feet  long  and 
36  wide.  First  draw  this  oblong  right-angled 
figure.  Then  4J  feet  within  the  side  lines  draw 
two  "  service  "  side  lines  42  feet  long,  and  connect 
the  ends  with  two  other  lines,  which  will  be  27  feet 
long.  Then  divide  equally  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  inner  square  with  two  other  lines. 


The  Zero  or  0  Point  on  the  Thermometer  :  S.  P. 
The  0  on  the  absurd  Fahrenheit  thermometer  is 
32°  below  the  point  at  which  water  freezes  at  the 
sea-leveL  In  the  Reaumur  and  Centigrade  scales 
the  0  point  is,  on  the  contrary,  the  freezing-point 
of  water,  warmth  being  recognised  by  degrees  above, 
and  cold  by  degrees  below  0  ;  hence  it  is  easy  to 
know  by  affixing  the  plus  + ,  or  minus  —  sign  to  a 
degree  what  is  meant— for  example,  +  12  on  the 
Reaumur,  or  + 15  on  the  Centigrade  scale  are 
equal  to  59°  on  the  Fahrenheit  scale.  The  Fahren- 
heit zero,  or  0,  =  on  a  Reaumur  scale  — 14°,  and  on 
a  Centigrade  — 18°.  The  only  advantage  that  a 
Fahrenheit  thermometer  has  to  offer  is  the  smaller 
divisions  of  the  scale,  which  for  garden  purposes 
are  of  no  practical  use.  It  should  be  replaced 
gradually  by  the  sensible  centigrade  ! 

Tulip  Chrysolora  with  as  Unusual  Number  of 
Flowers  :  D.  Chaplin.  The  reasons  for  the  fascia- 
tion  of  two  flower-shafts  that  spring  from  the 
parent  bulb,  and  the  flowering  of  the  offset  which 
in  the  usual  course  would  not  have  produced  a 
flower  till  next  year,  are  uncertain.  It  is  probably 
due  to  extra  vigour  imparted  by  very  favourable 
conditions  during  the  formation  of  the  bloom  last 
year,  helped  by  similar  conditions  this  season. 
The  leaves  show  no  evidence,  however,  of  this. 

Tulips  Failing  to  Flower  Freely  :  R.  A.  There 
appears  to  be  something  in  your  soil  detrimental  to 
the  roots,  as  part  of  these  are  decayed,  and  the  rest 
weak.  The  fact  that  the  bulbs  are  sound  and  good, 
also  points  to  the  failure  being  due  to  some  detail 
in  the  cultivation  that  we  are  unable  to  specify. 

Violets  Failing  :  A.  B.  The  plant  sent  is  evidently 
considerably  more  than  one  year  old,  and  therefore 
unsuitable  for  early  frame  work.  We  remark  the 
coarse  strong  runners,  made  last  year,  which  should 
not  have  been  allowed  to  develop,  are  still  on  the 
plant.  You  do  not  say  so,  but  it  seems  to  us  that 
you  are  trying  to  obtain  flowers  from  aged  plants 
lifted  in  the  autumn,  which,  unlike  young  ones 
raised  from  off-sets  taken  last  April,  resent  dis- 
turbance late  in  the  year.  A  properly  prepared 
plant  grown  in  a  half  shady  spot  in  good  soil,  and 
kept  quite  free  from  runners  will  lift  in  September 
or  early  October  with  the  root-mass  intact,  and 
will  scarcely  feel  removal.  Whereas  old  plants, 
owing  to  the  much  wider  ramification  of  their 
roots,  can  scarcely  be  removed  without  feeling  the 
operation. 

Weight  of  a  Crop  of  Tomatos  :  C.  B.  TV.  If  a 
plant  under  glass  be  kept  to  one  stem  it  may,  if 
early  planted,  carry  during  the  summer  months 
from  12  to  15  lb.  of  fruit.  We  have  had  plants 
trained  fan-shaped  on  a  south  wall  outside  which 
produced  thrice  that  weight.  Too  much  import- 
ance is  given  to  the  one-stemmed  fashion  of 
growing  the  plants.  It  may  in  a  general  way  suit 
plants  grown  in  smallish  pots  or  out  in  the  open 
quarter;  but  against  warm  walls  and  on  trellises 
under  glass  fuller  development  of  the  branches, 
and  less  mutilation  of  the  plants,  seems  to  be  the 
better  practice. 

What  Follows  a  Forest  Fire  in  Canada  and 
U.S.A. ;  Mat.  The  reason  that  hard- wood  trees 
come  up  on  land  previously  covered  with  coni- 
ferous trees  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  such  woods 
aot  as  traps  to  the  seeds  that  are  capable  of  being 
transported  by  the  wind  (winged  seeds),  which, 
falling  to  the  ground  among  the  Firs,  germinate  in 
numerous  instances,  but,  owing  to  the  dense  shade, 
seldom  make  trees.  The  destruction  of  the  Firs 
by  fire  gives  the  seed  and  the  seedlings  that  escape 
destruction  a  chance  of  germinating  and  growing. 
Of  course,  a  seedling  hard-wood  tree,  not  destroyed 
down  to  the  root,  would  spring  up  again,  and 
perhaps  with  renewed  vigour,  as  witness  the 
familiar  example  of  cutting-back  seedling  Apple 
and  Pear  stocks  in  a  nursery.  The  heat  arising 
from  a  forest  fire  acting  on  the  seeds  laying  in 
moist  leaf-mould,  may,  moreover,  exercise  a 
stimulating  effect  on  Beeds  that,  although  not 
freshly  fallen,  retain  their  vitality.  We  know  that 
old  seed  will  vegetate  under  favourable  condi- 
tions of  heat  and  moisture  which  without  this 
stimulation,  would  fail  to  germinate. 


Communications  Received.— H.  W.  A.— G.  S.  M.,  Chester.— 
Toogood  &  Sons-P.  W.— L.  L.,  Brussels.— W.  B.— R.  1>.— 
F.  B.-G.  G.,  Paris. -C.  H.  P.— C.  B.— D.  R.  W.— E.  Broad- 
way,  Grenada,  letter  forwarded  as  requested. — H.  C.  W. — 
J.  A  -  D.  T.  F.— R.  D.— Novice,  Chadwell  Heath—  D.  P.— 
P.  W.  (too  late). -J.  P.— D.  R.  W.— E.  S.,  Woking— H.  T. 
— W.  A.  C— Cornubian.— J.  O'B.—  C.  H.—  A.  P.— C.  T.  D.  - 
J.  Shaw.—  Mertens  &  Co.— J.  S.— A.  L.  T. 
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WALMER    CASTLE. 

fT^HERE  are  few  finer  views  to  be  had  along 
-*-      the  range  of  the  Kentish  coast  than  those 
afforded  during  a  ramble  through  the  policies 
of  Walmer  Castle  and  its  delightful  surround- 
ings.    The   site  whereon  the  castle   stands   is 
sheltered    on   all   sides   save  the    front,  which 
faces  the  sea  and  the  French  coast,  by  thickly 
studded  trees.      It  is  only  separated  from  the 
seashore  by  a  natural  bulwark  of  shingle  and  a 
belt  of  roadway.     The  sea  and  landscape  from 
here  are  both  glorious.     "When  the  winds  blow 
high,  as  they  so  often  do,  and  the  sea  is  con- 
sequently rough,  one  may  at  such  times  count 
a  hundred  ships  or  more  anchored  in  the  Downs. 
In  a  few  hours,  early  next  morning  say,  look 
again  and  they  have  all  vanished,  gone  on  their 
severalinterruptedways.  Enough,  however,  has 
been  written  by  others  of  this  prospect,  and  the 
castle  too ;  our  present  purpose  is  with  the  gardens 
mainly,  for  of  these  we  had  often  heard  favour- 
able mention  made — so  taking  advantage  of  a 
short   stay  last  autumn  at  St.  Margaret's  Bay, 
itself  a  lovely  spot,  we  walked  over  thence  along 
the  cliffs,  and  through  Kingsdown,  to  see  for 
ourselves.    The  castle  comes  suddenly  into  view 
on  reaching  the  asphalted  parade  in  front,  for  it 
is  completely  hidden  from  view  by  the  surround- 
ing, until  one  does  so ;  then  it  affords  what  has 
aptly  been  termed  the  brightest  piece  of  land- 
scape in  England  within  an  equal  distance  of 
the  sea.     At  night,  by  the  light  of  the  moon, 
no  enchanted  castle  certainly  could  look  more 
dream-like  and  romantic. 

Turning  into  an  avenue  from  the  roadway, 
we  soon  arrive  at  the  garden  entrance,  near  the 
castle  porch.  Ringing  the  bell  at  this  gateway, 
the  reverberation  of  which  startlingly  breaks 
the  stillness  reigning  around,  we  pass  through 
from  the  outer  world  into  the  first  garden,  the 
appearance  of  which,  to  our  thinking,  is 
singularly  suggestive  of  one  belonging  to  an  old 
monastery  or  convent  of  times  long  gone  by. 
The  walls  are  high,  and  on  the  far  side  there 
is  a  thickly-trellised  arbour  running  its  length, 
which  one  might  be  excused  for  taking  for 
cloisters.  Indeed,  surprise  would  hardly  have 
been  excited  had  a  portly  monk  of  the  middle 
ages  advanced  to  act  as  guide  instead  of  the 
smart  young  gardener  who  came  smilingly 
forward.  This  garden  teems  with  all  the  con- 
ventional flowers  which  find  a  place  in  floral 
'  calendars,  but  their  enumeration  would  hardly 
be  of  interest,  as  there  is  nothing  of  a  very 
rare  kind.  The  walls  showed  goodly  crops 
of  fine  Marie  Louise  Pears,  as  did  also  the 
espalier-trained  trees  bordering  the  pallisade 
of  Apples.  The  arbours  were  covered  with 
Roses,  and  here  Gloire  de  Dijon  struggles 
(  for  supremacy  with  Marcichal  Niel,  and 
the  blushing  La  France,  the  effect  in  the 
'  season  being  particularly  fine,  the  last-named 
.  attaining  to  an  extreme  perfection.  This  garden 


is  hardly  an  acre  in  extent,  but  it  is  only 
one  of  several,  and  we  proceed  on  our  way 
across  a  grassy  plot  whereon  stands  a  large 
Tulip-tree  (Liriodendron  tulipifera)  planted  by 
William  Pitt  when  Lord  Warden.  This  tree  is 
covered  in  most  summers  with  its  yellow  Tulip- 
like flowers.  Mr.  Pitt  also  planted  in  the  groun  ds 
a  row  of  Sycamore  and  Lime-trees.  This  spot 
is  of  historic  interest  as  being  the  place  where,  in 
the  company  of  Lord  Nelson,  those  grand  naval 
operations  were  planned  and  thought  out  by  the 
two,  which  resulted  in  such  brilliant  successes. 
In  the  far  corner  of  the  garden  we  are  entering 
stands  the  Weeping  Willow,  an  off-shoot  of 
the  one  which  overshadows  the  great  Napo- 
leon's tomb  at  St.  Helena,  planted  here,  in 
memoriam,  by  his  conqueror,  Arthur,  Duke  of 
Wellington.  Erom  its  situation  the  sun's  rays  do 
not  often  illumine  the  spot,  which  has  been  well 
chosen  for  such  a  memento.  When  the  Duke 
was  Lord  Warden,  he  made  great  alterations 
both  at  the  castle  and  in  the  grounds,  convert- 
ing what  had  hitherto  been  but  a  gloomy 
fortress  into  a  comfortable  and  habitable  dwell- 
ing. Of  course,  we  have  all  heard  of  his  plain 
little  bedroom  here,  like  the  one  at  Apsley 
House,  with  its  simple  iron  bedstead  and  hard 
mattress,  fitted  only  for  a  warrior ;  and  also  his 
favourite  walk  on  the  ramparts,  where  he  was 
to  be  seen  every  morning  early.  The  rooms  at 
Walmer  are  all  small,  and  royalty,  or  any 
great  house-party,  could  not  be  conveniently 
entertained  there.  The  Duke  has  left  other 
evidences  of  his  tenancy  in  the  shape  of  trees 
planted  by  him — Figs  and  others — in  various 
parts. 

We  soon  arrive  at   the  broad  walk,  as  it  is 
appropriately  termed,  and  this  is  evidently,  in 
the  opinion  of  our  guide,  the  piece  de  resistance  of 
his  domain,  for  he  dwells  proudly  on  its  descrip- 
tion.     It  runs    from    the    base    of  the   steps 
descending  from  the  terrace  for  about  a  hundred 
yards,  leading  to  the  large  lawn  for  tennis  or 
croquet,  out  into  the  park  grounds.     From  this 
walk,    as   well   as  from   the  terrace   above,    a 
lovely   sylvan  view,   ending  in   a  picturesque 
glade,   is   obtainable.      Deep   flower-beds   run 
the  entire  length  on  each  side,  bounded  by  high- 
trimmedMyrtle  hedges.  Itis  pleasing  to  hear  that 
Lord  Salisbury  is  very  fond  of  flowers,  and  that 
many  of  the   gardening  operations  are  directed 
by  the  Marchioness  herself.     The  arrangement 
of  this  walk  is  entirely  her  conception,  and  sho 
prefers,  as  is  seen,  the  old  or  variegated  style  of 
growing  in  preference  to  that  adopted  by  many 
of  the  horticultural  experts  of  the  present  day — 
the  growing  in  masses  of  the  same  plant.    Pass- 
ing on,  we  get  a  glimpse  at  the  bed  of  the  moat, 
which  is  partly  utilised  as  a  kitchen  garden,  the 
portion  in  front  forming  a  large  Strawberry- 
bed — the  fruit  comes  to  hand  early  here,  the 
spot  being  very  sheltered.     Then  we  see   the 
vinery,  the  Tomato-houses,  and  a  small  fernery ; 
another  garden,  on  the  opposite  side,  similar  to 
the  first,  and  our  inspection  draws  to  a  close. 
There  is  a  tall  Acacia-tree  standing  here,  the 
top  of  the  trunk  of  which  is  withered,  as  if 
struck  by   lightning,   which    was  planted    by 
Queen  Elizabeth  when  she  came  to  visit  her 
father's    castles ;    and    Henry    VTII.    himself 
planted  near  by  a  Fig-tree,  which  is   still  in 
full  vigour,  and  bears  heavy  crops.     He  built 
Walmer,    Deal,    and    Sandown    among    other 
castles,   and    skilfully   fortified  posts    on    the 
Kentish  coast  in  the  early  years  of  his  reign, 
when,  with  his  fleets  and  his  armies,  he  proved 
such  a  powerful  foe  to  Francis  L,  his  royal  cousin, 
and  the  French  nation.    Great  is  the  pity  that  so 
highly  endowed  and  gallant  a  monarch  should 


in  later  life  degenerate  so  as  to  be  remembered 
for  the  evil  he  committed  rather  than  by  the 
grand  work  he  did.  The  erection  of  these  castles 
alone  and  their  fortification  are  recording  monu- 
ments of  military  genius.  Pondering  on  many 
events  which  the  mention  of  his  name  brings 
to  mind,  we  take  our  leave,  thanking  the  young 
gardener,  Mr.  Dales,  for  his  civility  and  infor- 
mation. Emerging  from  the  precincts,  Walmer 
village  and  church  are  discernible  through  the 
trees  nestling  on  an  eminence  in  the  rear. 
There  is  a  number  of  fine  mansions  dotting  the 
country  around.  One  can  easily  fancy  it  a 
fitting  neighbourhood  for  retired  military  and 
naval  heroes,  who,  we  understand,  form  many 
of  its  inhabitants.  The  morning  is  beautifully 
clear,  and  it  is  with  some  surprise  we  hear  a  fog- 
horn sounding  from  out  at  sea.  A  large  liner  is 
passing  in  the  offing,  and  it  seems  a  director  of  the 
company  to  which  it  belongs  resides  in  one  of  the 
mansions  just  alluded  to.  The  siren  of  this 
vessel  is  sounding  him  a  salute  in  passing, 
which  it  appears  the  ships  of  that  company 
always  do.  A  squad  of  the  red  Marines  is  being 
drilled  in  front  of  the  Castle,  and  a  number  of 
the  Marine  Artillery  are  practising  the  bugle- 
calls  and  the  drum-beats  down  on  the  beach. 
A  couple  of  young  artists,  foreigners  apparently, 
are  sketching  the  Castle  and  landscape,  exciting 
the  interest  of  the  passers-by,  who  stop  and 
critically  look  on.  We  sit  down  on  a  bench 
near  by  to  indite  these  hasty  notes,  but  hap- 
pily are  left  alone  to  indulge  in  meditation  fancy 
free  by  the  sea  waves.  Norman  Brown. 


New  or  Noteworthy  Plants. 

DEUTZIA   CORYMBIFLORA. 
This  new  shrub,  found  in  Ise-Tchuen  (China),  by 
the   Abbe"   Farges,  and   introduced   into   France  by 
M.   Maurice   de    Vilmorin,   is   a    plant   with   rather 
slender  branches  ;  the  year's  stems  erect,  round,  with 
a  lenticellate  bark,   rather  long  internodes,  leaves 
large,  almost  sessile  or  with  a  petiole  not  more  than 
half  a   centimetre   long,    oboval-lanceolate,   pointed, 
very  finely  dentate,  wrinkled  on  both  surfaces,  with 
very  short  hairs  above,  the  upper  surface  dark  green, 
the  lower  clear  green.     The  stems  of  the  preceding 
year  bear  in  all  the  axils  composite  almost  corymbi- 
form   pinicles,  each   including  from  fifteen  to  forty 
flowers.    The  pedicels  are  very  short  and  very  slender, 
the  calyx  cup-shaped,  clear   green,    with   five   small 
dark  green  teeth.     The  five  petals,  well  open,  wide 
below,  pointed  at  the  extremity,  are  completely  ex- 
panded.     The   stamen*,   five   large   and    five   small, 
have  very  large-winged  filaments  on  which  the  clear 
yellow  anther  is  directly  inserted  ;  the  three  styles 
are  very  short,  as  long   as   the  small  stamens,  and 
hidden  by  them.     The  filaments  of  the  stamens  form 
a  close  and  firm  column,  remaining  so  till  blooming 
is  over.     The  appearance  of   the   flowers  somewhat 
suggest  those  of  Solanum   jasminoides.     The  usual 
blooming  season   is  the  first  fortnight  in  June,  the 
shrub   is  then  covered    with   a   profusion   of   small, 
snow-white   blossoms  :  the  stems   of  the  year  often 
put   forth  fresh    blooms  in  August  and  September. 
V.  Lemoine,  Nancy. 


Orchid  Notes  and  Gleanings. 


ONCIDIUM  SPILOPTERUM  (Saintlegerianum) 
This  handsome  species,  of  which  re-introduction 
has  been  made  of  late,  proves  to  be  one  of  the  most 
useful  of  the  tolerably  cool-house  Oncidiums,  and  an 
easy  plant  to  cultivate.  A  good  variety  of  it  has 
flowers  equal  to  those  of  0.  varicosum,  and  quite  as 
showy.  A  number  of  specimens  of  it  are  flowering 
out  of  an  importation  made  by  Messrs.  W.  L.  Lewis 
&  Co.,  of  Southgate,  and  while  all  are  pretty,  there  is 
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variation  both  in  s:ze  anil  c  dour.  The  sepals  and  petals 
are  of  a  more  or  less  dark  tint  of  red-purple  ;  the 
front  lobe  of  the  lip,  bright  chrome-yellow  ;  the  con- 
spicuous cre3t,  claret-purple  ;  the  side  lobes  often 
yellow,  the  whole  flower  presenting  a  strikirjg 
combination  of  colour.  A  grand  variety  of  it  is  also 
tent  by  Messrs.  Linden,  l'Horticulture  Internationale 
Brussels.  J.  O'B. 

L-ELIA  ANCEPS  ScHRQSDERIANA. 

This  is  one  of  the  moBt  beautiful  of  the  white 
forms  of  Lselia  anceps,  of  which  there  appear  to  be 
several  classes,  according  to  the  localities  in  which 
they  were  collected.  The  main  difference  consists 
in  the  section  to  which  L.  a.  Schroderiana  belongs, 
having  broader  sepals  and  petals  than  the  ordinary 
type,  and  in  the  labellum  having  a  larger  and  more 
openly  displayed  front  lobe,  which  causes  the  parts 
of  the  flower  to  arrange  with  each  other  better. 

A  good  example  is  sent  from  Tyn-y-Coed,  Weston- 
super-M  ire,  by  W.  M.  Appleton,  Esq.,  who  considers 
it  the  be^t  of  his  white  L.  anceps.  /.  O'B, 

Lycaste  fulvescens. 
This  very  distinct  species,  discovered  by  Linden  about 
1842,  at  some  6000  feet  elevation  on  the  Cordilleras 
of  New  Grenada,  is  notable  for  its  singular-looking, 
drooping  flowers,  although  it  cannot  lay  claim  to  be 
showy  like  some  of  the  genus.  The  scapes  are  about 
6  inches  long,  and  freely  produced.  The  sepals  and 
petals  are  of  a  light  brown  colour,  the  colour  in  the 
petals  merging  into  white  as  it  approaches  the  column, 
which  is  white.  The  lip  is  narrow,  and  fimbriated 
at  the  edges.  In  general  appearance,  this  plant 
resembles  Lycaste  Skinneri  when  out  of  flower,  the 
bulbs  being,  however,  slightly  narrower,  as  also  the 
leaves.  R.  L.  Harrow,  Royal  Botanic  Garden,  Edinburgh. 


CULTIVATION. 
All  the  species  described  below  require  greenhouse 
treatment,  unless  otherwise  stated.  Although  found 
usually  under  dry,  arid  conditions,  they  are  most 
satisfactory  under  cultivation  when  treated  liberally 
in  regard  to  soil  and  moisture.     I  have  seen  magni- 


forms  of  A.  plumosus  except  nanus  strike  root  freely. 
I  have  tried  to  root  A.  falcatus,  and  failed  ;  but  they  can 
all  be  propagated  by  division  of  the  root-stock.  When 
pot  or  basket  specimens  get  shabby,  it  is  a  good  plan 
to  keep  them  dry  for  a  few  weeks,  and  then  shake 
them   out,   repot  in  good  soil,   and  stirt  in  a  little 


THE    CULTIVATED   SPECIES    OF 

ASPARAGUS. 

The  genus  Asparagus  has  grown  in  horticultural 
favour  since  the  discovery  of  that  most  useful  species 
A.  plumosus.  There  are  now  two  dozen  species  in 
cultivation  at  Kew,  and  there  are  also  several  others 
in  Continental  collections  which  we  have  not  yet 
succeeded  in  obtaining.  The  decorative  value  of 
most  of  these  is  such  a-i  to  j  ustify  a  somewhat  lengthy 
descriptive  notice  of  them.  The  descriptions  are 
necessary  to  enable  growers  to  distinguish  the  several 
species  which  are  more  or  less  "  mixed  "  in  some  col- 
lectii'iH.  They  are  tiken  chiefly  from  the  plants 
grown  at  Kew  ;  but  I  have  also  consulted  the  mono- 
graph of  the  genus  by  Mr.  Baker  iu  the  Journal  oj 
the  Lintiean  Society,  xiv.  (1874),  and  his  recent 
monograph  of  the  South  African  species,  published 
in  vol.  vi.  of  the  Flora  Capcims. 

The  genus  comprises  about  100  species,  and  these 
are  spread  through  the  temperate  and  tropical  regions 
of  the  Old  World.  There  are  forty-eight  species  in 
South  Africa  alone,  and  it  is  from  this  region  that 
the  most  ornamental  of  the  greenhouse  species  have 
been  obtained. 

All  the  species  are  perennial,  with  generally  fleshy 
roots  or  tubers.  The  stems  are  annual  in  some, 
perennial  in  others,  most  of  them  being  spiny 
climbing  shrubs  growing  to  a  length  of  from  5  to 
20,  or  even  50  feet  (A.  falcatus).  The  true  leaves 
are  usually  changed  into  spines,  which  are  Bituated 
at  the  base  of  the  branches,  and  are  often  stout  and 
woody.  The  false  leaves,  termed  cladodia,  are  the 
linear  or  hair-like  organs,  which  we  popularly  call 
leaves  ;  they  are  in  reality  modified  branches.  I  have, 
however,  used  the  terms  leaves  and  spines  in  their 
popular  sense  in  the  following  descriptions. 

These  cladodia  are  nearly  always  arranged  in 
clusters  at  intervals  along  the  branches,  and  the 
Howers'generally  spring  from  their  axils.  A.  medeo- 
loides  is  an  exception,  the  cladodia  in  that  species 
being  solitary  and  leaf-like.  They  usually  fall  off 
the  hardy  species  in  winter,  and  they  are  easily 
affected  by  unfavourable  conditions  in  all  the 
species.  Most  of  them  flower  and  fruit  freely  under 
cultivation,  so  that  seeds  are  available  for  propagation. 


Fig.  46. — asparagus  i.arkinus.     (see 
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ficent  specimens  of  A.  plumosus  nanus,  A.  Sprengeri, 
and  A.  crispus  grown  in  a  few  months  from  smalt 
pUnts  when  potted  in  rich  soil  and  placed  in  a  hot, 
moist  stove.  Many  of  them  are  specially  valuable 
for  draping  pillars,  rafters,  &c,  in  positions  which 
are  too  shaded  or  damp  for  ordinary  climbers.  The 
majority  of  the  species  may  be  grown  as  basket  plants. 
Cuttings  formed  of  the   small   branches  of  all   the 


extra   warmth.     I   am   indebted  for  specimens   and 
information  to  the  Curators  of  the  Botanic  Gardens 
of  Cambridge,    Edinburgh,   and    Glasnevin,    and    t 
Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co. 

A.  acutifolius. — An  old  garden  plant  which  we  ow  I 
to  South  Europe,  and  which  is  hardy  here.     It  has 
fleshy  rootstock,  hard,  wiry,  brown  stems  about  5  fe 
high,  with  rigid  branches  3  to  6  inches  long,  thick 
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clothed  with  tufts  of  grey-green,  hair- like,  rigid  leaves> 
which,  in  exposed  situations,  are  almost  spinous. 
Flowers  yellow,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
Berry  pea-like,  coloured  deep  crimson.  This  is  culti- 
vated in  continental  gardens  under  a  variety  of  names, 
and  is,  perhaps,  the  beat  known  of  the  hardier  species. 
It  is  killed  down  to  the  ground  in  winter,  but  it 
starts  into  vigorous  growth  again  in  April  or  May.  I 
have  a  specimen  from  Mr.  Lynch,  of  Cambridge, 
wh;ch  he  collected  at  Costabelle,  near  Hyeres. 

A.  (Bthiopkus. — An  old  garden  plant,  often  called 
falcatus.      It     has     been    cultivated     many     years 


A.  africanus. — A  vigorous  climber,  of  which  there 
is  an  old  example  in  the  Succulent-house  at  Kew, 
which  produces  annually  numerous  woody  stems 
£  inch  in  diameter,  and  12  feet  long,  smooth,  pale 
brown,  clothed  with  stout  spines  J  inch  long,  and  an 
inch  apart.  These  spring  from  a  root-stock  composed 
of  a  mass  of  ovoid  fleshy  tubers,  3  inches  long.  The 
leaves  are  borne  on  slender  branches  about  6  inches 
long,  and  they  are  rigid,  dark  green,  J  inch  long, 
densely  clustered  and  persistent.  The  small  white 
star-shaped  flowers  are  produced  in  axillary  umbels, 
and   they  are  succeeded  by  globose  berries  i  inch  in 


Fig.  47. — asparagus  falcatus. 


at  Kew,  where,    in    the    Succulent-house,     it    has 

formed  a  dense  mass  of  fleshy  tubers,  from  which 

spring  numerous   green  wiry  stems,   10   feet   long, 

^-inch  in  diameter,  bearing  brown  sharp  spines  j-inch 

long,  and  flat  falcate  leaves  j -inch  long,  occurring  in 

clusters   of  from  three   to   six   upon  the   branches. 

Flowers  white,   in   racemes   3   inches    long.     Berry 

globose,   J-inch    diameter,    one    seeded.     A    useful 

climber  for  the  warm  conservatory,  not  UDlike  the 

popular  A.  Sprengeri  in  appearance,  and  superior  to 

'hat  species  in  being  evergreen  under  ordinary  treat- 

I  L  aent.    The  variety,  natalensis,  also  grown  at  Kew, 

■  r  as  larger  leaves.    The  species  is  wild  in  south  and 

i,   .-opical  Africa. 


diameter,  and  one-seeded.  This  species  appears  to  be 
very  common  in  South  Africa.  Mr.  Baker  describes 
four  varieties  of  it. 

A.  asiaticus. — A  vigorous  climber,  the  Kew  plant 
having  stems  30  feet  long,  J  inch  thick,  wiry,  bearing 
stout  spines  below,  and  long  slender  drooping 
branches  above,  clothed  with  very  dark  green  hair- 
like leaves  i  inch  long,  soft  and  velvety  to  the  touch. 
It  grows  well  in  a  somewhat  shaded  position,  pushing 
up  stout  shoots  every  year,  which  attain  their  full 
length  in  a  few  weeks.  Flowers  few,  axillary,  small, 
white.  Berry  globose,  one-sixth  inch  in  diameter,  one 
seeded.  This  description  does  not  agree  with  that 
given  by  Mr.  Baker,  but  judging  from  wild  specimc  us 


the  species  is  very  variable.  It  was  cultivated  by 
Philip  Miller.  I  can  recommend  it  as  a  useful 
climber  for  large  greenhouses.  A  native  of  the  tropics 
of  Asia  and  Africa,  as  well  as  the  Cape. 

A.  Cooperi. — An  elegmt  plant  in  the  way  of 
A.  plumosus,  and  for  which  we  are  indebted  to 
Mr.  T.  Cooper,  who  collected  it  in  South  Africa  for 
Mr.  Wilson  Saunders,  in  whose  garden  it  flowered  in 
1874,  when  it  was  described  by  Mr.  Baker  in  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  vol.  xxi.  p.  818.  It  climbs  to  a 
height  of  10  feet,  and  has  crowds  of  slender  branches, 
with  a  slender  spine  at  each  joint,  and  which  branch 
again,  forming  a  kind  of  frond  clothed  with  fine  hair- 
like leaves  J  inch  long,  in  tufts  of  about  a  dozen. 
Flowers  creamy-white,  very  small.  Berry,  the  size  of 
a  pea,  red.  (Mr.  Baker  says  stems  1  to  2  inches  thick' 
but  I  have  not  seen  any  that  exceeded  j  inch).  We  have 
a  plant  which  is  apparently  the  same  thing,  from  Messrs. 
F.  Sander  &  Co.,  who  imported  it  from  South  Africa 

A.  crispus. — A  popular  garden  plant,  generally 
known  as  A.  decumbens.  It  was  in  cultivation  a 
handred  years  ago,  and  has  been  in  the  Kew  collection 
for  at  least  tie  last  twenty-five  years.  It  is  usually 
grown  in  baskets  suspended  near  the  roof,  its  long, 
hair-like  flexuose  stems  and  branches  forming  a 
cloud-like  tangle,  which  clothed  with  dark  green  leaves 
and  white  star-like  flowers  with  orange-coloured 
anthers  have  a  pretty  effect.  The  root-stock  is  com- 
posed of  numerous  fleshy,  oblong  tubers.  The  stems 
are  annual,  2  to  4  feet  long,  freely  branched,  the 
branches  zig-zag,  and  bearing  numerous  glaucous 
green  leaves  arranged  usually  in  pairs  close  together, 
and  not  more  than  |  inch  long.  This  Bpecies  is 
remarkable  in  having  an  oval  soft  berry  J  inch  long, 
containing  about  half-a-dozen  seeds.  The  berry  is 
brown  when  quite  ripe.  The  seeds  germinate  freely.  A 
native  of  South  Africa.  I  have  seen  plants  of  it 
named  A.  stipulaceus,  but  the  true  plant  of  that 
name  is  very  different. 

A.  declinatus. — A  plant  of  this  was  received  with- 
out name  from  Grahamstown,  in  1892.  Messrs. 
Sander  &  Co.  have  also  imported  it  from  Natal.  It 
is  allied  to  A.  plumosus,  from  which  it  differs  in 
having  deltoid  prickles,  pale  green  stems,  and  smaller 
berries.  The  stems  on  the  Kew  plant  are  2  feet  long, 
erect,  wiry,  with  hair-like  drooping  branches  bearing 
numerous  tufts  of  bright  green  thread-like  leaves 
£  inch  long.  Flowers  very  small,  white,  campanulate. 
Berry,  small,  globose,  one-seeded.  According  to 
Miller  this  species  was  in  cultivation  here  a  century 
ago.  There  is  also  at  Kew  a  plant  with  thin  wiry 
stems,  less  than  a  foot  high,  whicti  is  probably  a  small 
form  of  A.  declinatus.  Both  this  and  the  type  lose 
most  of  their  leaves  in  winter. 

A.  falcatus  (fig.  47). — One  of  the  most  striking 
pla  nts  in  the  large  Temperate-house  at  Kew  is  an 
enormous  specimen  of  this  Asparagus, which  is  trained 
against  the  north  staircase,  where  it  has  formed  a 
perfect  thicket  two  yards  through  and  25  feet  high, 
of  long  rope-like  intertwining  spinous,  fawn-coloured 
stems,  some  of  them  fully  50  feet  long,  and  clothed 
with  wiry  woody  branches,  bearing  whorU  of  leaves 
from  2  to  3  inches  long,  nearly  \  inch  wide,  falcate 
and  bright  green.  The  stems  when  young  are  thick. 
and  succulent  as  the  best  examples  of  the  Asparagus 
of  the  kitchen  garden,  and  they  are  grey-green 
mottled  with  brown.  In  1872,  Mr.  Baker  described 
this  identical  plant  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  under 
the  name  of  A.  eethiopicus  ternifolius.  It  then 
attracted  much  attention,  "  the  stems  being  erowded 
from  top  to  base  with  graceful  firm  sword-shaped 
spreading  bright  green  leaves,  and  copious  clusters  of 
bright  star-shaped  pure  white  flowers  with  red 
anthers.  It  is  one  of  several  species  brought  from 
South  Africa  by  Mr.  T.  Cooper."  For  large  con- 
servatories, and  particularly  in  moist  shady  corners 
where  ordinary  climbers  will  not  thrive,  this  is  an 
ideal  plant.  It  is  a  native  of  the  tropics  of  Asia  and 
Africa  as  well  as  the  Cape. 

A.  laricinus  (see  fig.  46). — This  handsome  species 
has  been  in  the  Kew  collection  at  least  twenty  years. 
It  is  grown  in  the  Succulent-house,  where,  from  a 
vigorous  root-system,  it  sends  up  annually  stout 
succulent  shoots,  which  grow  to  a  length  of  about 
12  feet,  and  when  fully  developed  are  decidedly  orna- 
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mental.  It  is  similar  to  A.  retrofractus,  differing  ia 
its  stouter  stems,  larger  prickles,  and  longer  leaves. 
The  stems  are  perennial,  terete,  dark  brown,  woody, 
J  inch  in  diameter  at  the  base,  very  spinous,  freely 
branched,  the  branches  zig  zag  and  grey,  the  leaves  in 
clusters  £  inch  apart,  hair-like,  1J  inch  long,  bright 
green,  persistent.  Flowers  axillary,  many  in  a  cluster, 
small,  oampanulate,  white.  Berry  globose,  dull  red, 
one  Beeded,  one-sixth  of  aninchin  diameter.  Commonin 
various  parts  of  South  Africa.  I  cannot  find  when  it 
was  introduced,  and  I  have  never  seen  it  in  cultivation 
elsewhere.     It  is  an  excellent  pillar-plant.  W.  Watson, 

Kern. 

{To  be  continued.) 


L.ELIA  ANCEPS  WADDONIENSIS. 

Our  illustration  (fig.  48),  represents  the  fine  form 
of  Laelia  anceps,  which  was  exhibited  by  Philip 
Crowley,  Esq.,  Waddon  House,  Croydon  (gr.,  Mr.  J. 
Harris),  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  on  Feb- 
ruary 8  this  year,  when  it  was  awarded  a  First-class 
Certificate.  Lselia  anceps  Waddoniensis  belongs  to 
the  L.  a.  Schroderiana  class;  its  flowers  are  pure 
white,  the  Bide-lobes  of  the  lip  bearing  clear  light 
purple  lines. 

The   Week's  Work. 

THE    HARDY    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

Bv  w".  H.  Divers,  Gardener,  Belvoir  Castle,  Grantham. 

Strawberries. — The  old  and  new  plantations  of 
Strawberries  should  now  be  thoroughly  cleaned,  all 
decaying  leaves  being  removed  by  cutting  them  off  close 
to  the  plant  with  a  knife,  and  the  beds  hoed  over  to 
eradicate  weeds,  all  runners  that  may  have  grown 
since  the  beds  were  cleaned  in  the  autumn  being 
removed,  and  only  the  original  plants  left.  Some  gar- 
deners allow  some  of  the  runners  to  remain  each  year 
with  a  view  of  replenishing  the  bed  ;  it,  however,  is 
much  better  to  make  a  new  plantation  with  prepared 
runners  whenever  an  old  bed  shows  signs  of  giving 
out,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  said  that  a 
plantation  is  of  small  value  after  three  crops  of  fruit 
have  been  taken.  The  proper  time  for  planting  a 
bed  is  early  in  the  month  of  August.  A  Strawberry 
bed  or  plantation  should  not  be  dug  over  after  it  is 
planted,  the  chief  roots  being  near  the  surface, 
and  these  would  be  destroyed  or  much  injured  by 
digging  the  land.  If  farmyard  manure  was  applied 
as  a  top-dressing  it  should  now  be  pulverised  with 
the  rake,  so  as  to  be  readily  incorporated  with  the 
soil.  Mineral  manures  are  of  great  assistance  to 
Strawberries,  and  they  are  easy  of  application  with- 
out any  disturbance  of  the  roots  ;  and  a  liberal 
dressing  may  be  put  on  exhausted  beds  just  previous 
to  the  commencement  of  growth.  Potash  and  soda 
should  form  the  chief  ingredients,  the  Strawberry 
being  rich  in  theBe  substances,  therefore  wood-ashes 
obtained  from  green  twigs  and  branches  form  a  good 
application.  Whatever  is  given  must  be  scattered 
evenly  among  the  plants,  and  stirred  in  with  a  Dutch- 
hoe.  Where  the  Grove  End  Scarlet  is  still  grown  for 
preserving  purposes,  and  the  Hautbois  for  dessert,  a 
method  differing  from  the  above  should  be  pursued, 
for,  owing  to  the  excessive  growth  of  the  runners  of 
these  varieties  it  is  not  possible  or  desirable  to  keep  the 
beds  clear  of  them,  and  for  convenience  of  gathering 
and  cleaning,  and  as  a  means  of  securing  plenty  of 
fruits,  it  is  better  to  let  each  row  extend  to  a  width 
of  1J  to  2  feet,  and  have  alleys  H  feet  between.  The 
first  mentioned  variety,  once  very  common  in 
gardens,  is  seldom  met  with,  yet  it  is  valuable  on 
account  of  its  small  size  and  bright  colour  when 
boiled,  being  equally  good  whole  or  as  a  jam. 
and  it  is  a  great  cropper.  The  varieties  of  Hautbois 
are  favourites  with  many  on  account  of  their  peculiar 
and  agreeable  flavour.  It  is  very  necessary  to  obtain 
the  plants  from  a  good  bearing  plantation,  there  being 
male  and  female  plants.  Vicorntesse  H.  de  Thury 
gives  a  better  crop  for  preserving  than  Grove  End 
Scarlet,  and  is  rather  larger. 

Alpine  Varieties  are  very  useful  for  autumn 
fruiting,  and  are  much  esteemed  for  their  refined 
flavour  by  many  persons.  Some  are  grown  from 
runners,  and  one  variety  can  only  be  increased  by 
means  of  seed,  no  runners  being  made.  All  the 
varieties  can  be  raised  from  seed,  and  the  Improved 
Red  should  be  sown  in  heat  now,  and  if  the  plants 
are  grown  on  quickly  before  planting  out  in  April, 
they  will  afford  fruit  iu  the  autumn.  Runners  of 
those  varieties  that  make  them  may  also  be  planted 


in  rows  of  mixed  white  and  red  varieties  2  feet  apart, 
and  9  inches  between  the  plants,  in  a  moist  situation. 
The  laud  should  be  heavily  manured  previous  to 
bastard-trenching  it.  In  planting,  make  the  soil  very 
firm  about  'he  roots,  and  occasionally  in  dry  weather 
apply  water  at  the  root.  It  is  well  to  slightly  mulch 
the  land  after  planting,  and  afford  a  rich  mulch  before 
the  fruit  shows,  with  an  occasional  hoeing,  which  is  all 
the  attention  a  bed  of  Alpines  requires  to  keep  it  in 
good  condition  for  several  years.  It  is,  however,  good 
policy  to  plaut  a  few  hundreds  of  young  plants, 
either  seedlings  or  runners,  each  year,  destroying  a 
corresponding  number  of  the  oldest  plants. 


PLANTS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  W.  Messenoer,  Gardener,  Woolrerstone  Park,  Ipswich. 

Ericas. — The  Btaking  and  tying  of  the  plants  should 
now  be  completed,  no  more  stakes  being  employed 
than  are  actually  required,  care  being  taken  to 
remove  the  whole  of  the  decayed  ends  of  stakes,  so 
that  none  is  left  in  the  soil,  or  fungus  may  spread 
and  destroy  the  roots.  If  possible,  place  the  new  stakea 
in  the  holes  from  which  the  old  ones  have  been 
withdrawn,  and  use  stout  green  thread  as  the  tying 
material.  Young  Ericas  Bhould  not  be  allowed  to 
become  pot-bound.  The  plants  do  best  in  lumpy 
fibrous  peat  of  good  quality,  that  has  been  stacked 
not  less  than  twelve  months,  a  small  portion  of 
charcoal  of  hazel-nut  size,  and  clean  washed  coarse 
silver  sand  ;  and  the  pots  should  be  clean,  and  the 
drainage  carefully  arranged,  big  crocks  at  the  bottom 
and  finer  ones  above.  Do  not  disturb  the  ball  further 
than  to  remove  the  drainage,  and  pot  firmly,  working 
the  compost  down  the  side  of  the  ball.  Let  the 
plants  stand  on  a  cool  bottom,  and  where  they  can 
receive  plenty  of  ventilation,  merely  preventing  the 
entrance  of  frost.  In  the  case  of  repotted  plants,  do 
not  afford  water  to  them  for  some  days  after  potting, 
but  syringe  the  outsides  of  the  pots,  for  the  longer  the 
plants  can  be  kept  without  applying  water  to  the 
soil  after  repotting  the  better  it  will  be  for  them. 

Epacris. — Those  plants  which  flowered  early  should 
have  the  main  shoots  cut  back  one-half  their  length, 
and  very  thin  shoots  removed.  Afterwards  place  them 
iu  a  cool  position,  where  t.hey  can  have  abundance 
of  air,  and  be  syringed  once  or  twice  daily,  repotting 
those  that  require  it  as  soon  as  growth  re-com- 
mences. A  similar  kind  of  compoBt  should  be  used  as 
that  advised  for  Ericas,  and  the  same  care  should  be 
exercised  in  potting  them.  Any  plants  that  did  not 
start  freely  into  growth  last  season  may  have  the 
flowers  picked  off,  and  be  allowed  to  grow  without 
being  cut  back. 

Panoratiums. — Plants  that  have  rested  for  some 
months  may  now  be  repotted  or  top-dressed,  as  the 
case  may  demand.  If  the  latter,  use  two-thirds  loam, 
and  one-third  of  dried  cow-manure,  passed  through 
a  moderately  fine-meshed  sieve ;  if  the  former,  use  a 
mixture  of  good  fibrous  loam  in  a  lumpy  Btate,  some 
charcoal  broken  into  small  lumps,  cow-manure,  and 
sand.  In  repot  ,ing,  shake  away  all  of  the  old  soil 
from  the  roots,  and  be  careful  in  planting  not  to  bury 
the  bulbs,  and  to  spread  out  the  roots  near  the  surface. 
These  plants  succeed  in  almost  any  position  in 
the  Btove  after  potting  until  re-eBtablished,  if  syringed 
freely,  but  not  afforded  much  water.  If  introduced 
into  heat,  the  plants  will  come  in  useful  for  early 
decoration. 

The  Forcing-pit.  —  Spiraea  japonica,  S.  confusa, 
Staphylea  colchica,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Deutzia 
gracilis,  and  Lilium  longiflorum  HarriBii  just  showing 
the  flower-buds,  will  force  readily  if  Btrict  attention 
be  paid  to  affording  water.  In  the  case  of  the  Lily, 
it  is  a  good  plan  to  place  the  pots  in  larger  ones,  and 
fill  in  round  them  with  moss  or  Cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse, 
in  order  to  hinder  evaporation  of  moisture  from  the 
soil,  and  maintain  an  equable  degree  of  warmth  and 
moisture  in  the  soil.  Bulbs  will  come  on  quite  quickly 
enough  in  cool  pits  during  the  present  mild  weather, 
and  the  flowers  will  in  consequence  be  finer  and  last 
much  longer  than  those  grown  it  heat.  Examine 
plants  of  Marguerites  for  signs  of  the  maggot-  in  the 
leaf,  and  destroy  them  before  their  numbers  increase. 
Badly-disfigured  leaves  should  be  removed  and  burnt. 
Lift  and  place  in  pots  and  boxes  a  batch  of  roots  of 
Solomon's  Seal,  and  grow  in  gentle  heat  for  a  time, 
and  then  gradually  harden  off ;  the  flowers  are 
useful  for  cutting,  &c. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  J.  W.  McHattie,  Gardener,  Strathfieldsaye,  Hants. 

Potatos. — It  is  now  time  to  plant  tubers  of  some 
early  variety  at  the  foot  of  the  south  walls,  or  on  the 
border  in  front  of  Buch  wall.  Not  much  manure 
should   be    used  at   planting-time,   and   I   prefer   to 


apply  instead  wood-ashes,  charred  earth,  spent 
Cucumber  or  Melon-bed  soil.  It  is  well  to  plant  in 
beds  of  5  feet  wide  if  away  from  the  wall,  and  in 
caso  of  need  to  span  these  with  bows  of  Hazel,  &c, 
support  mats,  canva",  &c. 

Parsley. —  Seeds  of  Myatt's  garnishing,  triple-curled, 
or  Fern-leaved  Parsley,  may  now  be  sown  on  a 
border  in  rows  1  foot  apart,  covering  the  seed  with 
finely-sifted  soil  to  the  depth  of  £  inch.  Tbe  old 
Hues  of  Parsley  should  be  cleared  of  dead  leaves,  and 
a  slight  sprinkling  of  wood-ashes  applied  between  the 
rows,  and  mixed  with  the  soil  by  using  the  hoe. 
During  severe  frost,  protection  should  be  afford'  d  the 
plants  in  the  manner  described  in  a  former  calendar. 

Turnips. — A  sowing  of  Turnip-seed  may  be  made 
on  a  warm  border,  choosing  quick  varieties,  as  Early 
Milan,  or  Snowball  ;  protect  the  seeds  from  birds  by 
netting  supported  on  forked  twig*. 

planting  Crowns  and  Sowing  Seed  of  Asparagus. — 
It  will  usually  be  found  necessary  to  trench  the  land 
intended  to  be  formed  into  beds  to  the  full  depth 
the  soil  will  allow  without  spoiling  it,  putting  plenty  of 
half- rotten  manure  at  the  bottom  of  the  trenches,  and 
some  fully  decayed  beneath  the  uppermost  spit ;  some 
half-inch  bones  may  likewise  be  added  and  mixed  with 
the  upper  spits.  Leave  the  surface  in  a  rough  state 
till  the  time  comes  for  sowing  and  planting.  The 
latter  should  not  take  place  till  the  stems  have  grown  a 
few  inches,  as  by  doing  this  there  is  little  or  no  risk  of 
decay  setting  in  on  any  part  that  is  broken  or  injured. 
Before  proceeding  to  plant,  afford  the  soil  a  good 
dressing  of  road-grit,  sand,  or  lime-rubbish,  forking, 
these  ingredients  into  the  land  by  nearly  one  sp  it  deep 
The  plants  should  be  strong  one-year  or  not  more 
than  two-year-old  seedlings,  and  these  should  be  set 
out  in  rows  15  inches  apart,  and  12  inches  between 
the  plants.  A  cloudy  day,  when  rain  seems  immi- 
nent, should  be  chosen  for  lifting  and  planting,  and 
much  care  must  be  taken  to  expoBe  them  for  as  short  a 
time  as  possible  to  the  air.  Excellent  results  are 
obtained  by  sowing  seed  early  in  the  month  of  March, 
in  beds  of  three  rows  each,  or  in  single  lines  on  the 
flat,  and  not  transplanting  but  thinning  them. 
The  drills  should  be  drawn  at  15  inches  apart,  and 
have  a  depth  of  1  inch  ;  and  to  better  ensure  germina- 
tion, cover  with  finely-sifted  soil  taken  from  the 
alleys  or  from  the  surface,  using  a  rake  to  finish  off 
and  level  the  soil.  The  alleys  between  beds 
should  not  be  less  than  2  feet.  Good  varieties  are 
Early  French  Giant,  Battersea,  Connover's  Colossal, 
and  Reading  Giant. 

FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  G.  Norman,  Gardener,  Hatfield  House,  Herts. 
Pine-apples. — These  fruits  are  now  imported  into 
this  country  to  such  an  extent,  and  sold  at  such  low 
prices,  that  home-growu  Pine-apples  cannot  compete 
with  them,  if  appearance  alone  be  thought  of.  It  is 
in  point  of  flavour  that  the  home-grown  fruit  is  still 
the  best  flavoured  and  ripest.  The  coming  month  is 
a  time  when  a  good  deal  requires  to  be  done  in  the 
pinery,  in  the  renewing  of  spent  hot-bed  or  plunging 
material,  and  in  repotting.  Bottom-heat  is  obtained  in 
a  variety  of  ways,  from  hot- water  pipes,  from  tanner's 
bark,  and  from  the  leaves  of  the  Oak  and  the  Beech, 
which  latter  are  perhaps  the  best  of  all.  Whether 
for  partial  or  entire  renewal,  the  necessary  quantity 
of  tan  and  of  tree-leaves  require  to  be  got  in  readi- 
ness, by  placing  in  a  heap  to  ferment.  The  walls  of  the 
pit  or  house  should  be  lime  washed,  and  the  wood- 
work and  glass  cleaned  with  eoap  and  water,  and  the 
men  eet  to  clean  the  plants  if  scale  affect  them.  Let 
the  new  leaves  be  trodden  firmly,  and  enough  of  them 
put  in  to  allow  for  considerable  shrinking  in  bulk. 
Usually  the  bottom-heat  is  derived  from  hot-water 
pipes,  or  from  a  tank  under  the  bed,  or  from  a  bed  of 
tan  2i  to  3  feet  thick.  If  tan  be  used  for  affording 
bottom-heat,  and  not  merely  to  plunge  the  pots  in, 
only  sufficient  new  material  will  be  required  as  will 
supply  the  necessary  degree  of  bottom-heat  for  six 
months ;  if,  however,  there  are  hot-water  pipes,  or  a 
hot-water  tank,  these  methods  of  heating  may  remain 
out  of  use  so  long  as  the  tan  keeps  its  proper  degree  of 
heat.  The  old  tan  that  is  not  decayed  generally  should 
be  passed  through  a  A-inch  meshed  screen  or  sieve,  in 
order  to  free  it  of  the  finer  particles,  the  coarser  being 
kept  back  for  mixing  with  the  new  tan.  The  propor- 
tion of  new  to  old  tan  may  range  fro  ji  h  to  J,  and  both 
should  be  mixed  well  together.  The  Pine-apple  will 
throw  good  fruits  when  grown  in  loam,  horse-dung, 
and  leaf-soil  ;  in  loam  and  peat,  or  in  loam  alone 
if  it  be  of  good  quality,  and  in  rich  peat. 
A  kind  of  soil  available  by  most  gardeners  in 
country  places,  is  light  pasture-loam  of  which 
the  fibry  parts  are  partly  decayed — that  is,  it  should 
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have  been  cut  in  the  autumn,  2  to  3  inches  thick, 
and  stacked  in  an  open  shed.  These  turves  should 
be  pulled  to  pieces  by  hand,  large  or  small  as  may 
suit  the  plants  for  which  it  will  be  used,  i.e.,  about 
the  size  of  a  hen's  egg  for  a  plant  to  be  transferred  from 
an  8-inch  pot  to  one  of  11  or  12-inches ;  and  of  the  size 
of  hazel-nuts  lor  smaller  ones.  The  lumps  and  fibrous 
parts  only  should  be  used,  the  finer  particles  being  taken 
out  of  it  by  sifting  slightly.  To  each  wheelbarrow- 
load  of  loam  add  a  7-inch  potful  of  oharcoal  of  the 
size  of  hazel-nuts,  another  of  fresh  soot,  and  the  same 
of  bone-meal,  turning  the  heap  two  or  three  times  so 
as  to  mix  it  thoroughly.  Never  use  a  soil  without  first 
warming  it  to  as  high  a  degree  as  that  of  the  hotbed, 
aud  it  must  be  slightly  moist.  The  sizes  of  the  pots 
used   will  depend   upon  the  variety,  the  Lsize  and 


plants  not  pot-pound  should  be  repotted  into  larger 
pots,  badly-rooted  plants  being  repotted  in  smaller 
ones  after  the  old  soil  is  shaken  from  the  roots. 
When  placing  the  ball  in  the  fresh  pot,  let  it  be  at 
such  a  depth  that  when  the  work  is  done,  the  soil 
will  reach  up  to  that  part  of  the  stem  whence  the 
leaves  spring,  and  be  sure  to  leave  space  for 
holding  water  2  inches  deep.  In  repotting,  the  soil 
should  be  put  round  the  ball,  a  large  handful  at  a 
time,  and  make  it  quite  firm  from  time  to  time  with 
a  blunt-ended  potting-stick,  and  finish  off  level  and 
smooth.  Plunge  the  pots  to  three-quarters  of  their 
height  in  the  bed,  and  at  such  a  distance  apart  as  will 
give  them  space  to  grow  without  getting  crowded. 
Suitable  temperatures  are  for  bottom-heat  85°  at  the 
base  of  the  pots,  and  top-heat  about  65°  at  night, 


Fig.  48. — l.elia  anceps  waddoniensis  :  flowers  white,  base  of  lip 

yellowish.    (see  p.  124.) 

(Photographed  for  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  by  Mr.  J.  Gregory,  Croydon.) 


vigour  of  the  plants,  10  to  11-inch  pots  being  suitable 
for  Queen's,  and  11  to  12-inch  ones  for  Smooth 
Cayenne  and  similar  strong  growers.  Never  use  a  dirty 
pot,  and  if  new,  the  pots  should  be  laid  in  a  water- 
tank  for  an  hour  before  being  used.  Large  crocks 
fhould  be  used,  the  concave  side  downwards,  topping 
these  with  small  ones,  the  whole  making  a  thickness 
of  2  to  3  inches  ;  on  these  put  a  thin  layer  of  rough 
soil,  and  a  sprinkling  of  soot.  Plants  standing  in  6  or 
7-inch  pots,  which  are  well-rooted,  may  be  potted  into 
10  and  11-inch,  and  those  in  7  or  8  into  a  larger  size. 
Before  turning  them  out  twist  off  any  visible  suckers, 
and  a  few  of  the  lowermost  leaves.  A  few  days 
before  repotting  begins,  afford  water  to  all  the  plants 
that  require  any.  When  a  Pine  plant  is  turned  out 
of  its  pot,  carefully  remove  the  crocks  and  the 
surface-soil  down  to  the  roots,  and  loosen  some  of  the 
roots    at    the   sides,      Of   course,   only  well-rooted 


and  70°  on  dull  days,  rising  to  85°  by  sun-heat,  and  5° 
more  in  the  afternoon  after  closing.  Successions 
may  have  a  bottom-heat  of  80°,  and  5°  less  top-heat 
day  and  night.  Suckers  will  do  very  well  in  the 
same  kind  of  bottom-heat,  or  a  little  less  till  they 
obtain  roots.  Ventilation  needs  to  be  carefully 
afforded  during  the  present  season,  a  small  quan- 
tity of  air  being  admitted  at  the  top  of  the  house 
during  the  warmer  hours  for  a  short  time  ODly. 
The  fruiting-house,  if  any  of  the  fruits  are  ripening, 
should  not  be  kept  very  humid,  and  no  water  should 
be  afforded  to  any  plant  with  fruit  showing  any  tinge 
of  yellow  ;  but  growing  fruits  will  need  water,  and 
occasionally  manure-water  when  the  soil  is  approach- 
ing dryness.  Damping  down  may  take  place  once 
daily  for  the  present,  and  on  sunny  days  the  plants 
may  be  dewed  over  with  the  syringe  at  closing  time, 
but  not  those  with  colouring  fruits  ;  and  be  careful 


that  drip  does  not  reach  any  plant.  Plants  that  have 
been  resting  during  the  winter,  and  are  now  to  be 
started  into  fruit,  may  be  kept  a  few  degrees  warmer 
than  what  is  recommended  for  succession  plants. 

Slickers  should  remain  on  the  old  stools  until  they 
are  strong  and  sturdy,  and  as  they  reach  this  state, 
detach  them  with  a  sharp  twist.  Before  potting' 
trim  the  base  of  each  smoothly,  and  strip  off  a  few  of 
the  lowermost  leaves,  and,  according  to  the  variety, 
pot  them  into  6  or  8-inch  pots,  and  plunge  to  the 
rim  of  the  pots  in  a  pit  by  themselves,  or  at  the  front 
of  the  succession  plants. 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

By  H.  Walters,  Gardener,  Rastwell  Park,  Ashford. 
Bedding  Calceolarias.— The  autumn-struck  cuttings 
of  these  plants  that  are  being  harboured  in  a  cold 
frame  will  have  made  much  growth,  and  the  points 
of  the  leading-shoots  should  be  pinched  out  in  order 
to  ensure  a  bushy,  many-branched  form.  Let  them 
be  afforded  a  great  deal  of  ventilation  whenever  the 
weather  is  not  frosty  or  wet,  even  tilting  the  ligl  at 
the  back  of  the  framt  s  on  mild  nights.  Do  not  allow 
them  to  get  dry  at  the  root,  at  the  same  time  guard 
against  an  excess  of  moisture.  The  sod  in  whicli  the 
Calceolaria  thrives  is  one  which  has  been  liberally 
manured  with  rotten  dung,  and  deeply  dug  ;  for  a  fre- 
quent cause  of  the  plants  dying  off  in  the  summer  is 
the  poorness  of  the  soil  in  which  they  are  planted. 
The  best  bedding  varieties  are  Golden  Gem,  Sultan  (a 
dark-flowered  variety),  and  amplexicaulis,  the  lemoii- 
coloured  variety— this  is  of  taller  growth  than  the 
others  and  is  more  adapted  for  large  beds,  the  only 
objection  to  the  variety  being  its  lateness  in  coming 
into  flower. 

Carnations. — The  time  will  soon  arrive  when  the 
plants  which  have  been  wintered  in  frames  should  be 
planted  in  the  beds.  Carnations  are  much  more 
i  ffective  when  each  variety  has  a  bed  to  itself,  than 
when  mixed  altogether.  When,  however,  the  number 
of  any  variety  is  limited,  or  if  in  the  case 
new  varieties,  massing  may  not  be  p.  ssible. 
Amongst  the  best  massing  varieties  are  the  follow- 
ing :— crimson  aud  scarlet  and  white  Cloves  ;  Duchess 
of  Fife,  of  a  delicate  pink  hue,  and  a  good  grower 
with  a  compact  style  of  growth,  and  excellent  for 
cutting  ;  Raby  Castle,  a  deeper  pink  than  the  fore- 
going, with  serrated  petals — a  useful  flower  ;  and  The 
Hunter,  a  dark  form  of  Mrs.  Reynolds  Hole,  the 
calyx  of  which  does  not  split  like  that  variety.  In 
yellows,  there  are  Germauia,  Leander,  Pride  of  Pens- 
hurst,  and  Miss  Andry  ;  in  scarlets,  Aline  Newman, 
Hayes'  Scarlet,  aud  Queen  of  the  Bedders  ;  in  rose 
and  rose  pink,  Mary  Morris  and  Ketton  Rose  are 
good  ;  and  iu  whites,  Gloire  de  Nancy  ;  The  Pasha, 
of  an  apricot  colour,  is  one  of  the  best,  and  one  that 
for  bouquets  and  buttonholes  is  always  desirable. 
A  Carnation-bed  should  be  moderately  manured 
and  receive  a  good  quantity  of  road-grit  or  sharp 
sand,  and  charred  soil,  especially  if  the  soil  be  heavy 
and  retentive,  and  by-and-by,  when  the  plants  are 
growing,  a  slight  top-dressing  of  farm  salt  will  have 
a  good  effect  on  them.  The  beds  should  be  dug 
forthwith,  and  left  in  a  rough  state  for  a  week  or  two 
before  levelling  and  making  it  ready  for  planting. 

General    Work. — The   lawn-grass   is   growing,  and 
mowing  will  soon  have  to  be  done  ;  and,  in  any  case 
the  turf  must  receive  a  rolling  before  the  machine  or 
scythe  are  used.     The  mowing-machine  may  require 
repairs,    and  these   should   be  attended   to  without 
delay.     It  is  always  best  to  let  the  maker  have  the 
mower  to  repair  it ;  and  when  his  factory  is  in  a  dis- 
tant part  of  the  country,  a  good  deal  of  time  elapses 
before  the  machine  is  returned.     Sometimes  the  local 
smith  can  put  little  matters  right.    Hedges  of  laurel 
may  be  pruned,  rot  allowing  these,  if  possible,  to 
get  much  top  growth,  otherwise  the  hedge  gets  thin  at 
the  bottom.     It  is  good  practice  to  trim  the  upper 
portion  somewhat  severely,  although  the  effect  may 
in   some   cases   be   bad   for  a  short  time.      Stored 
Gladiolia-corms  should  first  be  examined,  and  then 
laid  out  in  trays  filled  with  sand  so  as  to  fit  them  for 
planting  out  next  month.     Begonia-tubers  for   bed- 
ding may  now  be  started   in  a  pit  or  house  having 
a  temperature  of  about  50°,  not  allowing  the  heat  to 
become   much  more   than    this,  or  growth  will  be 
spindly.      Keep   bedding    Pelargoniums   quito    free 
from  dead  foliage,  and  begin   to  afford  them  a  little 
more  water,  abundantly  ventilating  the  pits,  &c  ,  on 
warm   days.      Cuttings  of  these   plants    started'  iu 
warmth  may  be  placed  round   the   edges  of  4-inch 
flowerpots  filled  with  sandy    loam,   aud  stood   iu  a 
house  with  a  warmth  of  66°,  and  close  to  the  glass. 
Avoid  affording  these  cuttings  much  water,  or  much 
moisture  in  the  air,  or  damping  off  will  occur. 
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APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


f  National  Chrysanthemum  Society's 
MONDAY,  Feb.  28-!      Annual  Meeting  at  Anderton's 

t     Hotel,  Fleet  St.,  E.C.,  at  7  p  m. 

THURSDAY,    March  3r- Linnean  Society  Meeting. 

SALES. 

("Rosea,   Carnations,    Dahlias,   Gla- 
TUESDAY,  Mar.  l{      dioli,  &c.,at  Protheroe&  Morris' 

\     Rooms. 

t  Japanese    Lilies,    Tuberoses,   Gla- 
|     liioli,  Palms,  Greenhouse  Ferns, 

WEDNESDAY,     Mar.  2/      §°"    afc    Protneroe    &    Morris' 
I      Rooms. 

I  Roses,  Plants,  Fruit  Trees,  &c,  at 

'     Mr.  Stevens'  Rooms. 


THURSDAY,        Mae.  3  {^5,'  P'tnts'  ^bs'  Ro8es-  *c  • 
(     at  Mr.  Stevens  Rooms. 


FRIDAY, 


Mar    d  ( Imported  and  Established  Orchids, 
JUAK'  *  \     at  Protheroe  &  Morris'  Rooms. 


Average  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  week,  deduced  from 
Observations  of  Forty-three  years,  at  Chiswick.— 40'7°. 
Actual  Temperatures:— 

London. — February  ?3  (6  p.m.)  :  Max.,  4i° ;  Min.,  34°. 
Provinces.—  February  23  (6  p.m.):   Max.,   45°,  Scilly; 
Min.,  32°,  Aberdeen. 

Light  frost;  heavy  snow-storm  in  the  west  of 
England. 


Great  credit  is  due  to  the  admin- 

TheGirdeuers'     j  t     t     g   of  thig    excellent   Insti- 
Beuuvuient. 

tution  for  the  means  they  took  a 

few  years  ago  to  promote  the  interests  of  the 
candidates  generally,  and  especially  of  those 
who  had  been  subscribers  for  a  series  of 
years.  A  few  more  concessions  in  this  direc- 
tion will  remove  or  materially  lessen  the 
objections  and  disappointments  we  now  hear 
of.  After  every  election  we  receive  a  certain 
number  of  complaints,  and,  indeed,  as  no 
institution  is  perfect,  we  look  upon  them  as 
more  or  less  inevitable.  This  year  the  result 
of  the  ballot  seems  to  have  given  an  unusual 
amount  of  dissatisfaction.  Whatever  be  the 
grounds  of  objection,  it  is  manifest  the  respon- 
sibility for  them  rests  with  the  voters  themselves. 
Did  they  assess  the  claims  of  the  several  candi- 
dates before  they  gave  their  votes,  or  did  they 
not  rather  give  their  suffrages  to  some  one  they 
wished  to  get  in  ?  or  perhaps  they  merely 
handed  their  voting-paper  to  some  friend.  The 
complaints  that  have  reached  us  are  mostly  of 
two  kinds  —  onf>,  that  non-subscribers  have 
by  the  present  system  of  voting  an  unfair 
advantage,  and  that  interest  and  the  exertions  of 
friends  are  more  potent  factors  than  the  claims  of 
the  candidates.  It  certainly  looks  like  it,  arid  it 
affords,  to  our  thiuking,  a  strong  argument  in 
favour  of  the  extension  of  the  plan  already 
alluded  to,  by  whichthe  committee  allots  a  certain 
number  of  votes  to  each  candidate  in  proportion 
to  the  length  of  time  and  to  the  amount  he  has 
subscribed.  Increase  the  number  of  votes  so 
allotted,  and  the  chances  of  the  subscriber  will 
be  all  the  greater.  This  plan  is  in  accordance 
with  a  suggestion  from  one  of  our  correspon- 
dents, that  every  voter  should  give  two-thirds 
of  his  votes  to  those  who  have  been  subscribers 
for  a  certain  period,  and  the  remaining  third  to 
the  non-subscribers.  We  do  not  think  the 
voter  could  be  trusted  to  do  this,  but  the  com- 
mittee might  easily  do  so. 

The  next  most  numerous  cases  of  complaint 
do  not  excite  so  much  sympathy.  Mr.  A.  B. 
has  been  a  liberal  supporter  of  the  Insti- 
tution, and  when  he  finds  the  candidate 
he  nominated  has  not  been  elected,  he  feels 
aggrieved.  We  have  the  greatest  possible 
respect  for  the  generous  donor,  and  we  rejoice  to 
see  his  cheques,  but  we  ought  not  to  put  his 
interests  and  wishes  before  the  claims  of  the 
aged  and  the  necessitous.  If  anyone  wishes  to 
secure  the  election  of  a  particular  candidate, 
no  doubt  tho  committee  would  gladly  arrange 
matters  with  him  after  consultation  with  their 


actuary  as  to  the  amount  to  be  paid  to  ensure 
admission. 

For  whose  benefit  does  the  Society  exist? 
for  that  of  the  voters,  or  for  that  of  the 
necessitous  ?  If  every  voter  would  ask  himself 
this  question  before  signing  his  paper  there 
would  be  a  better  chance  for  the  immediate 
success  of  the  most  necessitous. 

When  those  of  the  candidates  have  been 
elected,  who  by  a  sufficient  length  or  amount  of 
subscription,  or  by  their  urgent  necessity  have 
the  prior  claim,  then  should  come  the  turn  of  the 
non  -  subscribers,  and  of  those  less  -  heavily 
afflicted.  It  must  always  be  remembered  that 
all  the  candidates  are,  in  the  opinion  of  the  com- 
mittee, worthy,  though  the  necessities  of  some 
necessarily  must  be  more  urgent  than  others. 

Some  of  our  correspondents  compare  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  various  friendly 
societies,  such  as  the  Odd  Fellows,  with  those 
to  be  obtained  from  the  Gardeners'  Bene- 
volent, much  to  the  detriment  of  the  latter. 
We  do  not  know  enough  about  tho  societies  in 
question  to  make  comment  upon  them.  It  must 
suffice,  therefore,  to  say  that  the  object  of  the 
Gardeners'  Benevolent  is  different  from  that  of 
the  benefit  societies.  It  is  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  self-help,  the  alleviation  of  misfortune 
and  infirmity,  and  the  exercise  of  charity  to 
others  less  favourably  circumstanced ;  while, 
looked  at  merely  as  an  investment,  the  pensions 
often  represent  extraordinarily  good  value  much 
better  we  believe  than  could  be  obtained 
elsewhere. 

One  correspondent,  who  characterises  as  most 
ridiculous  our  suggestion  that  the  committee 
should  select  the  candidates  according  to  the 
urgency  of  their  claims,  and  then  submit  the 
list  to  the  voters  assembled  at  the  general  meet- 
ing for  confirmation  or  otherwise,  maintains 
that  it  is  not  possible  for  the  members  of  the 
committee  who  mostly  live  in  or  near  London, 
to  know  the  merits  of  those  who  have  spent 
their  lives  in  the  country.  This  is  very  specious, 
but  it  is  met  by  the  fact  that  the  committee 
does,  even  now,  investigate  and  make  public 
the  circumstances  of  each  case  as  it  is  brought 
before  it,  and  its  members  must  of  necessity 
know  more  about  the  relative  qualifications  of 
the  whole  body  of  candidates,  than  anyone  else 
can  do.  If  the  committee  do  not  do  their  duty 
— turn  them  out.  Is  their  ruling  objected  to  ? — 
bring  the  objection  before  the  general  meeting, 
and  let  the  voters  decide  the  question. 

The  same  correspondent  stigmatises  as  non- 
sense the  proposal  to  give  more  power  to  the 
committee  under  adequate  safeguards.  Possibly 
it  is,  but  we  do  not  think  so,  and  we  do  not 
think  those  who  know  the  way  in  which  the 
committee  does  its  work  will  have  any  such 
opinion.  Moreover,  the  same  or  a  similar  plan 
works  well  in  similar  cases,  and  does  not  lead 
to  the  same  amount  of  dissatisfaction.  In  tho 
meantime,  we  entirely  agree  with  our  corres- 
pondent that  every  effort  should  be  made  to 
induce  gardeners  to  join  early  in  life,  and  to 
enlist  the  sympathy  and  support  of  their 
employers  on  behalf  of  a  Society  which  has 
effected  so  much  good  in  the  past,  and  the  area 
of  whose  beneficent  ministrations  happily 
extends  yearly. 

The  intention,  if  not  the  method 

Medallo-inania         ,.        ,.  «   ,,         ,-,  •  .      „     ,, 

at  the  EHS  °*  actl0n  °'  the  L  OUUCll  of  the 
Boyal  Horticultural  Society  in 
endeavouring  to  restrain  tho  ridiculous  medallo- 
mania  that  has  set  in,  deserves  the  sympathy 
of  all  those  who  realise  the  dignity  of  their  work 
or  the  honour  of  the  Society.     There  are  certain 


special  societies,  which  seem  to  exist  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  give  medals  or  other  awards- 
There  are  prizes  1st,  2nd,  3rd,  4th,  5th,  in  even 
yet  more  numerous  classes,  so  that  scarcely 
a  competitor  or  exhibitor  can  fail  to  receive  an 
award  of  one  so  rt.  The  Manchester  Orchid  Society, 
as  will  be  seen  in  our  present  issue,  is  also  very 
profuse  in  its  awards.  We  had  hoped  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  was  worked  on  higher- 
principles  than  this.  We  know  as  well  as  most 
people  what  may  be,  what  is,  allege!  on 
behalf  of  prize-giving,  and  we  acknowledge  the 
validity  of  these  comments  in  principle,  whilst 
objecting  strongly  toexcessive  frittering  in  det  ul. 

Carefully  considered  and  strictly  limited 
awards  are  one  thing,  lavish  distribution  of 
them  quite  another  ;  circumstances  alter  cases, 
and  proceedings  which  might  be  harmless  or 
oven  beneficial  at  a  village  show  are  out  of  place 
at  the  exhibitions  of  the  representative  Society 
of  the  Kingdom.  The  main  object  of  awarding 
prizes  is  to  promote  horticulture,  any  advantage 
that  may  accrue  to  the  individual  is  altogether  a 
sseondary  matter.  The  proverbial  line  is  no 
doubt  as  difficult  to  localise  as  the  boundaries  in 
an  African  "hinterland,"  but  where  general  prin- 
ciples are  not  lost  sight  of,  there  need  be  no 
special  difficulty  in  allotting  prizes  or  in  with- 
holding them,  as  the  case  may  be.  We  are  not 
careful  to  go  into  statistics,  beoause  the  over- 
production of  medals  and  awards  is  palpable 
and  obvious  to  every  disinterested  looker-on. 

It  might  be  well  that  no  award  of  any  kind 
should  be  given  without  the  direct  assent  of  at 
least  two-thirds  of  the  committee,  and  that  a 
provisional  system  of  marking,  such  as  is 
carried  out  at  Chiswick,  according  to  which 
exhibits  are  marked  *,  *  *,  or  *  *  *, 
according  to  their  merrts,  should  in  many  cases 
supersede  the  award  of  certificates  or  medals. 

Votes  of  thanks,  or  special  votes  of  thanks, 
might  also  well  replace  a  large  number  of  these 
medals.  Such  courtesies  would  satisfy  many 
an  amateur,  and  would  in  no  case  be  liable  to 
disparagement,  as  the  medals  undoubtedly  are 
at  present,  and  will  be  still  more  if  some  steps 
be  not  taken  to  reduce  their  numbers. 


ISCHARUM  EXIMIUM.  —  A  very  curious  and 
interesting  Aroid  from  Western  Cilicia,  where  it 
grows  in  loamy  soil  at  certain  places  in  the  plain. 
The  spathe  is  of  a  dark  black- purple  colour  on  the 
upper  surface  ;  green,  spotted  with  red  on  the  under 
surface.  The  broad,  simple  leaves  form  a  pretty 
rosette.  The  fruits  ripen  under  the  surface  of  the 
soil  as  in  the  caae  of  Arachis  hypogaea.  Fig.  49  shoxs 
the  plant  growing  iu  its  natural  locality. 

LlNNEAN  SOCIETY.— Oq  the  occasion  of  the 
evening  meeting  to  be  held  on  Thursday,  March  3, 
1898,  at  8  p  rn.,  the  following  papers  will  be  read  :  — 
1.  "On  the  Sense  Organs  of  the  lateral  line  in  certiin 
Fishes,"  by  Mr.  F.  J.  Cole.  2.  "  On  the  occurrence 
of  Carex  helvola  in  Britain,"  by  Mr.  Q.  C.  Druce, 
F.L  S.  3.  "  An  Arctic  Spider  from  Franz  Josef 
Land,"  by  Rev.  A.  Pickard-Cambridge,  M.A.,  F.RS. 

"  KEW  BULLETIN.  "—The  November  number, 
recently  received,  is  mainly  taken  up  with  the  Report 
of  the  West  India  Royal  Commission,  to  which  notio 
has  been  already  drawn  in  these  columas. 

Gardeners'    Orphan    Fond.  —  The   auuud 

meeting  of  this  useful  association  was  held  on  Kriday, 
Feb.  IS,  at  Anderton's  Hotel,  Fleet  Street,  Willliam 
Marshall,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.  Among  those  present 
were  Messrs.  Veitch,  Wynne,  Poupart,  Roupell, 
Assbee,  Gordon,  Wright,  Fraser,  Jones,  Reynold*, 
R.  Dean,  Outram,  Camming,  Masters,  &o.  The  pro- 
ceedings were  of  the  most  formal  character,  the 
members  beiug,  as  they  have  reason  to  be,  satisfied 
with  the  work  of  the  committee.  The  adoption  of 
the  report  was  proposed  from  the  chair,  and  seconded 
by  Mr.  Bates.  It  elicited  little  discussion  beyond 
the  expression  of  an  opinion  that  in  future  it  would 
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Fig.  49.— ischarum  eximium  :   hardy  aroid,  growing  ix  its  native  locality  in  cilicia. 

(see  p.  126.) 
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be  well  to  limit  the  number  of  children  elected  from 
one  family.  The  treasurer,  auditors,  committee,  and 
secretary  were  (with  the  necessary  alterations  in  the 
case  of  the  committee)  reelected.  The  movers  or 
seconders  of  the  several  resolutions  b»ing  Messrs. 
Poupart  and  Cuthbert,  R.  Dean  and  Roupell,  Aesbee, 
May,  Cummins,  Reynolds,  Walker,  Jones,  and  Fraser. 
After  the  work  of  the  scrutineers  was  completed, 
the  members  regaled  themselves  at  the  usual  friendly 
dinner  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  W.  Marshall. 
The  following  children  were  elected  : — 

1.  AGNES  MACINTOSH ,-..  849  Vote*. 

2.  ROBERT  JOHN  SMITH  332 

3.  JAMESINA  BAIRD        27j>  " 

4.  LYDIA  ANNIE  MILNE  275  " 

5.  HERMIONE  KOSBAB 272  " 

6.  WILLIAM  EWART  HOLMES...  26} 

7.  RUTH  AMY  WARTH     211  " 

S.  MARGARET  ANNIE  RICHARDSON  232  ',' 

9.  CONSTANCE  MARY  JAMES 209  ,', 

ANNIE  KATHLEEN  FRENCH        ...     106 
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(Added  by  tue  Committee  at  the  Mceting\ 

National  Chrysanthemum  Society.— The 

annual  meeting  of  the  members  of  this  Society  to  be 
held  on  Monday  next  is  likely  to  be  of  great  interest, 
as  many  important  matters  connected  with  manage- 
ment will  be  discussed.  We  have  received  from  Mr. 
J.  W.  Moorman  a  pamphlet,  embodj  ing  the  views  of 
himself  and  others  (which  have  been  published  by  the 
horticultural  journals)  in  respect  to  the  connection  of 
the  Society  with  the  Royal  Aquarium,  which  we  have 
always  considered  to  be  a  most  unsuitable  locality  for 
the  Society.  The  following  questions  are  asked  by 
Mr.  Moobmjh  :  — 

First.—  Whether  the  time  has  not  arrived  for  the  Society  to 
have  a  paid  Secretary,  and  no  vote  ? 

Secondly. — That  it  be  an  instruction  to  the  Committee  to 
inquire  and  report  on  what  other  places  (if  any)  can  be 
obtained  for  our  exhibitions,  either  by  a  subsidy,  as  now,  or 
otherwise  ? 

Thirdly. — To  consider  if  the  time  has  not  arrived  when  iu 
reliance  on  our  own  resources  we  can  proceed  on  independent 
lines  like  most  provincial  societies,  which  are  in  a  sound 
financial  condition  ? 

Fourthly. — As  there  appears  to  be  much  disquietude  aris. 
ing  from  the  fact  that  the  Secretary  is  the  delegated  referee 
at  all  our  exhibitions,  whether  the  advisability  of  a  changj 
should  not  be  considered  in  the  form  of  a  small  Feference 
Committee  or  otherwise  ? 

Fifthly, — That  as  the  custom  of  selling  the  floor  space  of 
the  Aquarium  to  trade  exhibitors  (some  of  whom  are  not 
bond  fide  growers  of  Chrysanthemums',  and  that  inasmuch 
as  such  sales  have  driven  competitive  exhibits  of  Chrysan- 
themums into  semi-dark  galleries  upstairs,  whether  such 
custom  of  selling  space  for  a  different  purpose  than  that  for 
which  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society  was  established 
shall  be  seriously  considered  with  a  view  to  its  discon. 
tinuance. 

Sizthly. — That  an  Exhibition  Committee  be  appointed  to 
closely  examiue  the  question  of  minor  shows  with  the  object 
of  ascertaining  their  advantages  or  otherwise,  to  the  Society, 
and  report  the  results  of  their  investigations  to  tie  general 
committee. 

METROPOLITAN  PUBLIC  GARDENS  ASSOCIA- 
TION.— The  fifteenth  annual  report  of  this  body  is 
now  before  us,  and  we  commend  it  to  the  attention 
of  all  interested  iu  the  work  of  trying  to  "supply  one 
of  the  most  pressing  wants  of  the  poorer  districts  of 
London  by  providing  breathing  aid  resting-places  for 
the  old,  and  play-grounds  for  the  young."  As  a 
guide  to  the  enterprises  undertaken  by  the  Association, 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  successful  work  accom- 
plished in  1897  including  the  laying-out  of  three  new 
gardens,  provision  of  gymnastic  apparatus  for  one 
play-ground,  the  erecting  of  three  drinking-fountains, 
Beats  in  twelve  localities,  trees  in  three  places,  and 
assistance  given  in  preserving,  acquiring,  and  im- 
proving thirteen  open  spaces. 

N.  A.  PAILLEUX.— The  death,  on  the  8th  inst.,  of 
this  gentleman,  in  his  eighty-sixth  year,  is  announce). 
M.  Pailleux  took  great  interest  in  horticulture,  and 
in  the  introduction  of  novelties.  It  was  he  who 
introduced  to  our  gardens  what  are  kuowu  as  Crosnes 
or  Chinese  Artichokes,  the  first-uame  being  derived 
from  that  of  the  village  where  M.  Pailleux  resided 
and  distributed  the  tubers.  The  book,  Le  Potager 
d'un  Curkux,  in  which  he  had  the  assistance  of  M. 
Bois,  is  a  standard  book  of  reference  ou  the  rartr 
culinary  plants. 


Shirley  and  Surrounding  District  Gar- 
deners' AND  AMATEUR8'  MUTUAL  IMPROVE- 
MENT ASSOCIATION.— The  monthly  meeting  of  the 
above  was  held  at  the  Parish  Room,  Shirley,  South- 
ampton, on  the  21st  inst.,  the  President  presiding 
over  a  fair  attendance  of  members,  when  Mr.  E.  T. 
Mellor,  Lecturer  in  Biology  to  the  Hartley  College, 
Southampton,  gave  his  second  and  concluding 
lecture  on  Fungi,  this  part  being  on  "  Injurious  and 
Beneficial  Fungi." 

OSTRYA  CARPINIFOLIA.— The  death  of  what  was 
probably  the  finest  tree  of  its  kind  in  the  kingdom  is 
announced  in  the  Kew  Bulletin.  The  tree  was  figured 
in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  September  30, 1890  ;  and 
in  Loudon's  Arboretum  in  1838.  The  dimensions  of 
this  tree  which  grew  near  to  the  Economic  House, 
were: — Height,  59  feet;  spread  of  branches,  68 
feet ;  girth  of  trunk  3  feet  from  the  ground,  9 
feet  4  inches.  Fruit  was  abundantly  produced,  but 
no  perfect  seeds  were  formed. 

A  Choice  Gathering  from  Abbotsbury.— 

From  Abbotsbury,  near  Dorchester,  we  have  received, 
through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Benbow,  an  interesting 
collection  of  flowers  grown  out  of  doors,  and  including 
Rhododendrons,  Camellias  with  the  black  -  greeu 
leaves  that  gardeners  like  to  see,  Acacia  dealbata, 
Fatsia  japonica  represented  by  a  candelabrum-like 
arrangement  of  branches  of  ivory-white  colour,  bearing 
at  the  end  globular  heads  of  berries  like  those  of  the 
Ivy,  Ilex  Perado  with  its  bright  green  obovate  leaves 
and  abundant  stalked  flowers,  its  relative  I.  dipyrena 
with  narrow  lanceolate  leaves  and  dense  clusters  of 
nearly  sessile  greenish  flowers,  Vaccinium  ovatum 
with  branchlets  spreading  nearly  at  right  angles  to 
the  stem,  and  small,  nearly  sessile,  deep  green  leaves, 
the  flowers  axillary  pendulous,  Drionys  Winteri  with 
red  shoots  and  lanceolate  deep  green  above,  pale 
beneath,  and  terminal  panicles  of  greenish  flowers, 
specially  interesting  to  the  botanist ;  D.  aromatica, 
with  much]  narrower  leaves  but  otherwise  similar  ; 
Pittosporum  bicolor,  a  small  tree  with  narrow,  rose- 
mary-like leaves,  and  solitary,  axillary,  pendulous, 
somewhat  bell-shaped  flowers,  with  recurved  sepals 
and  petals  tinged  with  red.  The  tree  is  22  feet  high, 
12  feet  through,  with  a  girth  of  12  inches  at  the 
ground  level. 

The  Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural 
Society. — At  a  meeting  held  on  Wednesday,  16th 
inst.,  appointed  Mr.  P.  Murbay  Thomson,  S.S.C., 
their  secretary  and  treasurer,  out  of  seventy-eight 
applicants.  Mr.  Thomas  Gordon,  .County  Rooms, 
Edinburgh,  was  in  the  final  vote  with  him,  and  lost 
it  by  one  vote. 

Publications  Received,— Royal  Botanic  Gar- 
dens, Glasnevin,  Dublin,  Seed  Lilt. — Supplement  to 
new  creations,  Fruit  and  Flowers,  Luther  Burbank, 
Santa  Rosa,  Sonora  County,  California.  In  this  are 
offered  "Apple,"  "America,"  and  "Charles"  Plums, 
the  Pearl  Prune,  hybrid  Walnut  Parados,  surpassing 
all  others  in  rapidity  of  growth,  and  recommended  as 
a  timber  tree  ;  hybrid  Walnut  "  Royal "  produces  nuts 
in  abundance;  Rose  hybrid  "Bourbon  Tea." — The 
A  mateur  World  of  Horticulture.  This  is  the  "  Record 
of  the  Proceedings  of  the  National  Amateur  Gardeners' 
Association"  for  October  to  December,  1897,  and 
gives  a  satisfactory  record  of  progress.  —Transactions 
of  the  Royal  Scottish  Arboricultural  Society  (vol.  vx., 
Part  II.)  contains  the  President's  Address  ;  Forestry 
Education,  by  Dr.  W.  Sohlich  ;  Forestry  iu  Scotland 
in  the  Reign  of  Queeu  Victoria  ;  Experiments  with 
Tree-seeds,  and  other  papers  of  interest. — Excursion* 
of  the  Royal  Scottish  Arboricultural  Society.  These 
excursions  were  made  to  Dublin,  Powerscourt, 
Coollattin,  Carton,  aud  Killarney,  and  to  Dol- 
phinton,  iu  1897.  The  record  of  them  is  not 
merely  pleasant  reading,  but  has  a  present  value, 
likely  to  increase  with  time,  in  that  the  dimensions 
are  given  of  ukuiv  of  the  more  noteworthy  or  famous 
trees  visited.  As  these  measurements  arenot  mentioned 
casually  but  carefully  tabulated,  it  will  be  compara- 
tively easy  for  future  generations  to  make  similar 
observations  and  test  them  by  theso  standards  of 
comparison. 


ORCHIDS  AT  OAKWOOD,  WYLAM. 

Beautiful  as  are  the  many  fine  hybrid  and  cross- 
bred Orchids  rais  ed  by  Norman  C.  Cookson,  Esq., 
assisted  by  his  gardener,  Mr.  William  Murray,  the 
fine  show  of  beautiful  flowers  of  the  Popayan  varieties 
of  Cattleya  Triansei  now  giving  brilliancy  to  the  Catt- 
leya-house  at  Oak  wood,  causes  one  to  imagine  that 
among  Orchids,  either  of  hybrid  origin  or  in  species, 
nothing  can  be  found  to  equal  them  for  showiness. 
The  flowers  noticed  vary  from  pure  white  with  a 
faint  blush  of  colour  on  the  lip,  to  white  with 
purple  blotch  ;  and  some  fow  are  almo  t  entirely 
of  a  bright  pink  colour,  though  the  majority  belong 
to  the  dark,  richly-coloured  forms,  and  of  these  the 
hue  of  the  lip  varies  from  crimson  to  rubj-red  and 
purple,  the  e  dge  being  generally  prettily  crimped  and 
margined  with  white.  About  these  plants  Mr.  Cook- 
son  relates  a  curious  experience.  They  flowered  last 
year  for  the  first  time,  and  although  the  flowers  were 
passable,  they  were  considered  to  be  nothing  remark- 
able. But  as  many  of  the  Cattleyas  did  not  thrive 
to  his  satisfaction,  Mr.  Cookson  resolved  to  alter  his 
treatment,  and  he  began  by  raising  the  plants  nearer 
to  the  roof-glass,  affording  more  ventilation,  and 
making  alterations  in  the  method  of  heating,  with  a 
view  to  securing  a  more  even  temperature,  and  the 
house  fitted  with  w  ood-lath  roller  blinds,  besides  a 
few  other  points  that  were  attended  to.  The  result 
has  been  that  the  p  lants  which  appeared  unsatisfac- 
tory last  year  are  now  in  raagn  ificent  health.  The 
Cattleya  show  is  being  followed  by  a  display  of  the 
hybrid  Dendrobiums  raised  on  the  place,  the  first  to 
open  its  flowers  being  the  handsome  D.  x  Owenianum, 
the  clear  white,  and  dark  purple-hued  D.  x  Murrayi ; 
the  soft  rose-coloured  D.  x  Dulce,  Oakwood  variety  ; 
D.  x  Harold  and  D.  x  Sibyl,  two  very  bright  and 
profuse-flowering  kinds  ;  D.  nobile  Cooksoni,  aud 
others  of  these  curiously  varied  plants.  Of  the 
species  of  Dandrobium  which  are  not  considered  free 
growers,  but  which  here  seem  only  in  danger  of 
flowering  themselves  to  death,  were  noted,  D.  John- 
sonise,  D.  atro-violaceum,  and  D.  McCarthy,  the 
last  named  being  one  of  the  first  plants  bought  by 
Mr.  Cookson,  and  it  grows  and  flowers  still  very 
freely,  and  has  had  the  additional  strain  of  seed-bear- 
ing to  endure  on  several  occasions. 

Of  the  new  things  in  flower  tho  finest  is  Phaius  x 
Norman  (P.  Sanderianus  >:  P.  tuberculosus),  which 
is  even  handsomer  and  larger  than  P.  x  Cooksoni, 
especially  the  lip.  Three  crosses,  obtained  from 
different  parent?,  are  represented  iu  the  batch.  Some 
of  the  plants  possess  flowers  of  a  large  size,  with 
chrome-yellow  sepals  and  petals,  over  which  a  very 
peculiar  salmon-coloured  shade  spreads;  some  have 
cream-coloured  sepals  and  petals  ;  and  some  are  rose- 
ooloured,  with  the  base  of  the  lip  in  each  oase  of  a 
reddish-purple  veined  with  yellow,  and  the  front 
portion  of  various  shades  of  rose  and  purple,  varying 
in  intensity  iu  the  various  flowers,  but  always 
attractively  arranged.  The  old  plant  of  Phaius 
tuberculosus,  which  has  supplied  the  means  of 
securing  this  variety  in  the  colouring,  and  the  other 
fine  crosses,  still  maintains  its  vigour  unabated, 
though  in  mo3t  gardens  the  plant  is  considered,  and 
found  to  be,  one  of  the  worst  plants  to  cultivate 
successfully  for  any  length  of  time. 

Among  the  Cypripediums  a  handsome  hybrid 
between  C.  Spicerianum  and  C.  Fairieanum  is  flower- 
ing ;  also  C.  x  Io  x  Fairieanum  ;  a  number  of  the 
fine  C.  x  Calypso,  Oakwood  variety  ;  C.  x  Juno  ; 
the  beautiful  C.  x  Ceres,  and  C.  x  delicatulum,  all 
three  first  raised  by  Mr.  Drewett ;  C.  x  almum,  C. 
x  Cyrus,  C.  x  vexillarium,  and  two  singular  pallid 
forms,  the  one  of  C.  x  Godseffianum,  and  the  other 
of  C.  x  Pitcheriauum,  both  seedling  varieties.  The 
hybrid  Calanthes  exhibited  a  goodly  number  of  plants 
in  flower,  the  best  of  which  are  C.  x  Sibyl,  pure 
white ;  C.  x  Bpleudens,  carmine-crimson ;  C.  x 
Wm.  Murray,  a  large  cream  white  flower,  with 
maroon  blotch;  C.  x  Bryan,  and  C.  x  Phoebus,  a  very 
large  and  richly  coloured  flower  of  the  C.  x  Witchi 
section.  Of  the  hybrids  of  Phaius  aud  CaLmthe  that 
are  in  flower,  there  were  noted  Phaio-Cal.inthe  x 
grandis  (P.  grandifolius   x    C.  Bryan)  with  a  vigorou  ' 
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spike  of  showy  blush-white  flowers,  having  a  dark 
clarethued  face  to  the  openly  displayed  lip  ;  and  the 
fine  Lffilio-Cattleya  x  Doris,  whose  rich  yellow  flowers 
and  ro3e-purple  tip  to  the  lip  always  receive  attention. 
The  varieties  of  Laelia  anceps,  I  was  informed,  have 
flowered  unusually  freely  this  year  ;  and,  as  in  some 
other  gardens,  some  grand  forms  of  the  L.  a. 
Schroderiana  section  have  been  noticed. 

The  warm-house  contains  a  small  collection  of 
Phalamopsis  that  is  doing  well,  and  some  of  the  P. 
Schilleriana  are  in  flower  ;  also  some  fine  specimens 
of  Ccelogyne  cristata  alba,  C.  c.  Lemoniana,  and 
other  varieties. 

The  occupants  of  the  Odontoglossum-house  are  in 
their  usual  vigour,  and  as  a  proof  that  they  are  not 
degenerating,  the  rare  spotted  kind}  are  steadily  in- 
creased, tin  handsomely-blotched  0.  erispum  Cook- 
soni,  numberiug  eigbt  plants,  all  of  which  were  propa- 
gated from  the  original  plant.  Plants  of  other  fine 
varieties  of  0.  erispum,  O.  Pesevtorti,  and  others  are 
in  bloom  ;  and  among  the  Misdevallias,  M.  x 
Courtauldiana,  M.  Shuttle worthi,  M.  Veitchi  gigantea, 
and  others  appear. 

In  a  cold  frame,  a  fine  display  of  seedling  Hellebores, 
covered  with  flowers,  and  which  Mr.  Coukson  con- 
siders quite  the  best  tolerably  hardy  flowers  of  the 
season,  was  remarked.  Evidences  of  the  earliness  of 
the  season  were  noted  in  quantities  of  Primroses 
and  other  spring  flowers. 


Belgium. 


THE   BRUSSELS   ORCHIDEENNE. 

At  the  meeting  of  this  Society,  held  on  Feb.  13, 
there  were  shown  as  many  as  eighty-five  Orchids, 
Among  them  were  specimens  of  Cattleya  Trianiei  and 
Odontoglossum  from  MM.  Lucien  Linden  &  Cie.  of 
Moortebeke,  and  from  L'Horticulture  Internationale. 
The  most  splendid  Cattleya,  which  obtained  a  First- 
class  Diploma  of  Honour,  par  acclamation,  was  dedi- 
cated by  M.  Linden  to  his  late  father,  and  named 
C.  Trianon  memoria  Lindeni.  The  plant  is  remark- 
able for  form,  and  rich  and  velvety  colouring,  and 
resembles  C.  Imperator,  though  differing  from  it  in 
some  respects.  The  lip  is  especially  noticeable  for  the 
deep  uuiform  purple  colouring,  distinct  and  difficult 
to  describe  exactly.  Many  other  fine  varieties  of 
C.  Trianaei  gained  Awards. 

Among  the  Odontoglossums  was  0.  sulphureum, 
which  gaiueda  First-class  Certificate  a  I'mianiiniti.  It 
bears  a  very  Ion*  branching  raceme,  with  many 
flowers,  which  are  white,  edged  with  sulphur-yellow, 
and  slightly  Bpeckled.  Another  novelty  of  the  0. 
Ruckerianum  class  is  much  speckled,  and  has  a  large 
marking  on  the  lip,  a  variety  of  erispum,  has  very 
olose  flowers,  much  crimped  and  united  in  a  dense 
cluster. 

From  Moortebeck  and  Brussels  came  the  following 
plants :-  Mesospinidium  vulcanicum  graudiflorum,  a 
very  fine  variety  of  unusual  colouring  ;  Oncidium 
Phalaenopsis,  three  forms,  one  with  white  flowers, 
much  speckled  on  the  three  superior  divisions,  and 
slightly  on  the  base  of  the  lip ;  another  with  a 
lilacy  lip,  very  curious ;  and  the  third  with,  on 
the  superior  sepal,  one  very  dark  spot  delicately 
edged  with  white  ;  the  other  divisions  much  spotted, 
the  lip  pure  white.  Laelia  prsestans  alba  (First-clasB 
Diploma  of  Honour),  has  a  spreading  flower,  pure 
white,  lip  pale  lilacy-rose  at  the  top. 

There  were  also  some  five  varieties  of  Cypripediuni 
Victoria'  Marias,  C.  Argus,  prettily  marked,  wide 
petals,  with  numerous  large  spots ;  Saccolabium 
giganteum  album  (very  white)  ;  Eulophiella  Kegel- 
jani  (First-class  Diploma  of  Honour),  a  curious  and 
charming  novelty,  flower  triangular,  of  an  apple- 
green  colour,  marked  with  concentric  lines. 

The  Comte  de  Bousies  sent  a  vigorous  specimen  of 
Miltouopsis  Bleuana  var.  nobilior  with  eight  large 
and  handsome  flowers,  and  seven  buds  borne  on  three 
clusters  (Diploma  of  Honour  par  acclamation). 

M.  Miteau  exhibited  a  good  variety  of  his  Cypri- 
pedium  Pauli,  named  eximium. 

M.  du  Trieu  de  Terdonck  obtained  a  Diploma  of 


Honour  for  Cypripedium  Spicerianum  x  Boxalli 
atratum,  much  admired  by  specialists. 

M.  de  Lombjerde  showed  some  dark  varieties,  the 
most  velvety  were  like  Laelia  anceps  (Diploma  of 
Honour). 

M.  Florent  Pauwels  showed  Odontoglossum 
Warscewiczi,  always  rare  ;  Lselia  anceps  alba,  a  good 
variety,  with  a  large  fine  white  flower  ;  and  Odonto- 
glossum Rossi  majus,  with  flowers  nearly  four  inches 
across.  M.  Arthur  Morren  (brother  of  the  late  M. 
Edouard  Morren),  sent  a  pretty  Cattleya  Trianaei 
albescens  with  a  slightly  rosy  lip. 

The  Belgian  order  of  Leopold. 
The  following  have  been  lately  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  officer  of  the  Order  of  Leopold  :  MM. 
Cartuy  vels,  Minister  of  Agriculture  ;  H.  Van  Hulle, 
Honorary  Professor  at  the  Ghent  Ecole  d'horticul- 
ture  ;  and  Ch.  Van  Wambeke,  President  of  the 
Vigilance  Committee  of  the  said  Ecole.  The 
following  have  been  made  Chevaliers  of  the  Order  : 
MM.  Giele,  Director  of  the  Louvain  Botanic  Garden  ; 
Griffon,  Professor  at  the  Tournai  Ecole  d'horticulture; 
Jules  Hye-Leysen,  nurseryman  of  Ghent,  and  Sels 
nurseryman  of  Duffel.   Ch.  De  B. 


Nursery  Notes. 


MESSRS.    J.    CHARLESWORTH    and    CO., 
HEATOtf,    BRADFORD. 

So  rapid  has  beeu  the  progress  of  hybridising 
Orchids  iu  this  nursery,  that  a  large  part  of  a  block  of 
houses  his  been  set  aside  for  cultivation  of  the 
seedlings,  and  another  range  erected  in  order  to 
afford  space  for  the  large  number  that  are  approaching 
a  flowering  age.  The  numerous  array  of  minute 
plants,  each  mounted  on  its  stand,  and  carefully 
labelled,  present  the  orderly  appearance  of  battalions 
of  soldiers. 

No  crosses  likely  to  produce  indifferent  results 
are  carried  out,  and  only  the  best  varieties,  and 
where  possible  with  plants  not  previously  used,  are 
crossed.  Laelia  Digbyaua  has  been  crossed  at  Heaton 
with  many  showy  and  some  very  dissimilar  species, 
and  a  few  plants  of  most  of  the  crosses  made  have 
resulted.  Epideudrum  radicans  also  has  received 
much  attention  and  crosses  with  it,  and  various 
species  of  Cattleyaa  and  Laelias,  are  approaching 
a  flowering  age.  As  was  remarked  by  Mr.  Veitch, 
most  of  the  widely  different  species  crossed  with 
Epideudrum  radicans  produce  plants  that  closely 
resemble  the  pollen-parent  in  growth,  which  curiously 
differ  from  the  seed-bearer.  Among  the  experimental 
crosses  are  plants  whose  parents  were  so  very  unlikely 
to  give  good  results  that  the  raiser  scarcely  cares 
to  mention  their  names  before  the  flowers  have  been 
produced. 

Among  the  showy  imported  Orchids  is  a  very  fine 
group  consisting  of  a  good  type  of  Cattleya  Trianaai  ; 
a  grand  lot  of  Cattleya  aurea  ;  a  number  of  compact 
plants  of  the  best  large-flowered  type  of  C.  Mendeli ; 
a  still  greater  number  of  Cattleya  Mossiae,  which 
although  imported  only  a  year  ago  are  without  an 
exception  about  to  flower  profusely. 

Iu  the  Dendrobiumhouse  the  plants  showed  much 
vigour;  and  in  flower  we  noticed  the  handsome-looking 
Dendrobium  x  splendidiasimum  Leeanum ;  several 
good  D.  x  s.  grandifijrum,  and  other  varieties  of  the 
D.  x  Aiusworthi  class  ;  fine  varieties  of  D.  nobile, 
of  which  the  natural  hybrid  D.  Rolfeae  has  made 
marvellous  flowering  growths  ;  D.  x  Cassiope,  and 
hybrids  of  it  ;  D.  Wardianum,  and  many  other 
species.  In  one  of  the  houses  was  a  small  batch  of 
white-flowered  Cattleya3,  viz.,  C.  Mossiro  Wagneri,  C. 
Gaskelliana,  &c.  ;  in  another  we  remarked  a  selection 
of  fine  varieties  of  Odontoglossum  erispum ;  some 
large  plants  of  Miltonia  Eudresii,  M.  Phalaeuopsis, 
and  oue  of  M.  vexillaria  Leopoldi  ;  and  in  another 
a  large  number  of  Odontoglossum  cirrhosum  and 
other  species  of  Odontoglossuin  was  in  bloom,  as 
well  as  a  smaller  number  of  Oncidium  macranthum. 
Other  plants  observed  were  Laelia  purpurata,  in 
sheath  ;   Vanda  ecerulea,   Lycaste  Skinneri,   Brassia 


Lawre  nceana,  fine  varieties  of  Lrelia  anceps,  a  fine  lot 
of  hybrid  Cypripediums,  and  handsome  varieties  of 
C.  Charlesworthi,  C.  Rothechildianuni,  &c. ;  a  few  fine 
plants  of  the  rare  Cymbidium  grandiflorum,  and 
the  dwarf  C.  tigrinum ;  the  curious  Pleuro- 
thallis  Roylei,  with  racemes  of  large  blackish-purple 
flowers,  the  handsome  Masdevallia  Winniana,  and 
other  Masdevallias  of  the  Chimiera  section,  also  many 
curious  Orchids  and  other  plants.  The  singular 
looking  pitcher-plant  Heliamphora  nutans  was  noted 
among  the  latter.  The  nursery  is  compact  and  well 
kept,  and  anything  likely  to  be  of  benefit  to  the  plants 
seems  to  be  put  into  practice.  At  the  present  time 
the  floors  or  walks  of  the  houses  are  being  put  in 
good  order,  and  the  flooring-tiles  are  being  removed 
and  shingle  used  in  its  place. 


TREE-PLANTING     ON     HAMP- 
STEAD  HEATH. 

Thr  Parks  and  Open  Spaces  Committee  of  the  London 
County  Council  have  just  issued  a  report  with  reference  to 
their  action  in  planting  trees  on  certain  parts  of  Hampstead 
Heath.  They  point  out  that  a  scheme  for  planting  Parliament 
Hill,  the  East  Park,  and  part  of  Hampstead  Hsath,  east  of 
Spaniards  Road,  was  approved  by  the  Council,  and  carried 
out  during  1895  and  1S96.  Objection  having  been  made  to 
the  trees  planted  near  the  Willow  Road  and  the  Spaniards 
Road,  on  the  ground  that  as  they  grew  they  might  obstruct 
the  views  towards  Highgate  and  London,  the  committee 
pointed  out  to  the  objectors  that  the  trees  near  the  Willow 
Road  were  intended  to  take  the  place  of  Willow-trees  planted 
by  the  lord  of  the  minor  forty  years  ago,  which  were  fast 
decaying,  while  those  near  the  Spaniards  Road  wore  orna- 
mental, and  were  intended  to  check  the  scour  of  the  fine 
sand  wbich,  owing  to  the  decay  and  disappearance  of  the 
coarse  grass  and  Gorse  on  the  steep  slopes  between  the  road 
and  the  Vale  of  Health,  washed  down  in  great  quantities  after 
rain  and  choked  the  storm  water-pipes.  Trees  of  light 
foliage  were  here  preferred,  such  as  Birch  and  Mountain 
Ash,  which  would  not  interfere  with  the  growth  of  Gorse, 
Bi'oom,  and  Briar.  In  planting  the  trees,  care  had  been 
taken  not  to  interfere  with  vistas  and  distant  views.  On 
visiting  the  heath  last  autumn,  the  committee  found  that 
while  1100  trees  were  planted  under  the  scheme  on  the  East 
Heath,  and  994  on  Parliament  Hdl,  49  had  died  and  been 
removed,  and  23  had  been  transplanted  to  meet  the  wishes 
of  residents.  The  Fir  plantations  on  the  heath,  planted  by 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  about  1870,  were  also  being 
thinned,  and  about  100  trees  removed  east  of  the  Spaniards 
Road,  and  about  90  trees  on  the  west  and  north-west  heaths. 
The  subsoil  of  Hampstead  Heath  consisted  principally  of 
fine  Bagshot  sand,  and,  owin^  to  the  increased  use  of  the 
heath,  and  the  consequent  wearing  away  of  the  coarse  grass 
and  Gorse,  it  had  been  found  very  difficult  to  preserve  the 
undulating  character  of  the  Hsath.  Where  the  sand  was 
exposed,  every  storm  washed  considerable  quantities  of  it 
from  the  hillocks  into  the  hollows.  The  best  way  of  check 
ing  this  scour  of  the  sand  was  to  plant  suitable  trees  and 
grasses  where  the  gradients  were  steep  ;  and  it  was  in  order 
to  encourage  the  growth  of  Gorse  that  they  were  advised  in 
1893  to  cut  out  the  dead  wood  in  the  Goise  plants,  which 
were  blackened  and  sickly  owing  to  the  severe  frost.  It  was 
a  mistake  to  suppose  that  trees  were  not  suited  to  Hampstead 
Heath,  as  they  had  always  flourished  there,  and  they 
afforded  food  and  shelter  to  song  birds,  which  were  now 
found  to  be  returning:  to  the  Heath  owing  to_the  operation  of 
the  Wild  Buds  Protection  Act.  Times. 


ALLOTMENTS   AT   EYNSFORD. 

Speaking  at  a  technical  education  meeting  at 
Ejnsford  (Kent) recently,  Mr.  E.  D.  Till  explained  that, 
although  there  was  a  most  interesting  exhibition  in  an 
adjoining  room,  the  interest  of  the  evening  chiefly 
centred  around  the  Cup  given  by  Mr.  H.  M.  Pollett, 
because  it  commemorated  William  Howard's  sixty 
years'  tenure  of  his  Eynsford  allotment.  All  were 
deeply  indebted  to  Sir  Percival  Hart  Dyke,  Bart.,  the 
grandfather  of  the  present  M.P.,  for  initiating  the 
allotment  system  in  Eynsford.  They  were  also  in- 
debted to  the  public  spirit  of  Mr.  Pollett  for  bestow- 
ing the  Silver  Cup  ;  but,  after  all,  it  was  the 
enterprise  and  industry  of  William  Howard  which 
attracted  hearts  t  .it  evening.  Although  the  Cup 
records  the  jubilee  period  of  sixty  years,  it  was 
nevertheless  sixty  six  years  since  Howard  trenched 
his  allotment.  He  planted  his  Winter  Queening 
sixty  years  ago,  and  the  sieve  of  fruit  now  before 
them  was  but  a  small  sample  of  this  year's  crop. 
Mr.  Till  said  he  could  not  do  better  than  quote 
Howard's  own  words,  which  quaintly  connected 
cause  with  effect,  in  reference  to  the  Winter  Queen- 
ings :  "If  I  hadn't  a'  planted  that  'ere  tree, 
shouldn't  a'  had  all  this  here  fruit  ! " 
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nc  *o4/<£  £  M0^TICULTURAj?£teOCIETY'8 
AWARDS.— The  literally  ,'jVjttalr  iqiporSatiA  of  this 
question  to  {be  Royal  Horticultural  l^ojiiety,  seems  to 
be  little  undeStosd/"-  /The  particular'  form  of  the 
direction  sent  do^fijo  ihifc^rAiJPtees  by  the  Council 
on  Feburary  8,  may  K5w»Jj6ejj_i|l-j.u,dged,  but  it  was 
obviously  intended  as  nothing  other  than  a  practical 
emphasizing  of  the  opinion  concerning  the  Society's 
awards  already  expressed,  with  the  most  conciliatory 
moderation,  in  the  annual  report.  This  report  had 
been  in  the  hands  of  every  committee-man  for  some 
time  previous  to  February  8,  and  should  have  served 
as  an  interpretation  of  the  Council's  directions  to  the 
committees,  and  prevented  any  offeuce.  It  is  greatly 
to  be  hoped  that  the  entire  Society  will  support  the 
Council  in  its  general  and  most  true  contention,  that 
the  awards  have  been  far  too  lavishly  bestowed.  In 
the  one  year  1897-98,  no  fewer  than  531  medals 
were  awarded.  It  is  not  saying  too  much  to  assert 
that  half  this  total  would  exceed  what  should  be  given 
annually  if  a  Royal  Horticultural  Society  medal  is  to 
be  a  real  token  of  unquestionable  excellence.  The 
same  thing  may  be  said  of  the  Awards  of  Merit — 
346  in  a  year  is  a  number  which  robs  the  award  of  all 
valuable  significance.  Periodically  there  is  made  in 
the  press  an  onslaught  on  the  ltoyal  Horticultural 
Society  as  being,  in  fact,  little  more  than  a  very 
nourishing  Metropolitan  Florists'  Mutual  Admiration 
Society.  To  rebut  this  charge,  the  Council  has 
of  late  made  earnest  efforts  to  extend  the 
Society's  operations  to  the  provinces,  and  there  are 
glimpses  of  such  a  field  opening  out  as  may  enor- 
mously increase  its  usefulness.  But  unless  measures 
are  speedily  taken  to  restrict  this  suicidal  cheapening 
of  the  Society's  Awards  the  old  reproach  will  be  justi- 
fied, and  little  store  will  be  set,  a  field,  on  prizes 
which  are  so  easily  gained  at  home.  Of  course,  there 
are  difficulties.  It  is  no  secret  that  the  commonly 
whispered  reply  to  the  critic  is — "  Oh,  yes,  all  very 
true,  but  then  we  have  the  trade  to  consider  ;  if  we 
give  fewer  medals  we  shall  offend  the  trade,  and 
where  should  we  be  without  the  trade  ? "  In  short, 
the  vicious  circle  once  complete,  the  Society  is  to 
trudge  round  in  it  for  ever.  Is  it  true,  after  all,  that 
by  restoring  to  the  Awards  their  proper  office  of 
recognition  of  true  distinction  we  should  offend  the 
trade  ?  The  trade  have  a  most  excellent  subscription's 
worth  in  the  simple  advertisement  of  what  may  be 
called  their  ordinary  wares  once  a  fortnight  in  the 
Drill  Hall,  and  there  is  little  fear  of  their  withdrawal 
if  they  did  not  on  every  occasion  receive  the  Award 
of  Extraordinary  Merit  for  what  are  very  good  wares, 
but  not  always  extraordinary.  I  have  many  friends 
anioDg  the  trade,  and  may  perhaps  claim  to 
know  enough  of  their  views  ou  this  point  to 
feel  assurance  that  few  of  them  would  resent 
a  very  considerable  restriction  of  these  awards.  I 
was  recently  shown  by  one  nurseryman  a  whole 
drawful  of  medals,  with  a  gesture  of  little  less  than 
contempt.  On  another  occasion  I  urged  a  rising 
provincial  florist  to  exhibit  his  specialty  at  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  meetings,  as  he  would  un- 
doubtedly obtain  awards.  His  reply  was — I  remem- 
ber his  precise  words — "  Of  what  use  is  it  to  me  to 
get  a  medal  that  any  one  can  get  by  showing  any 
kind  of  stuff,  if  he  shows  enough  of  it?"  This  was 
no  doubt  an  exaggeration ;  nevertheless  it  represents  a 
truth,  and  a  truth  that  is  very  clearly  perceived  by  a 
large  public  outside  the  Koyal  Horticultural  Society. 
The  Society  is,  or  should  be,  essentially  an  educational 
Society,  and  the  first  requisite  for  every  educational 
Society  is  that  its  standard  must  be  a  high  one.  Its 
numbers  and  finances  may  be  augmented,  and  its 
members  pleased  all  round,  by  acquiescence  in  a  low 
standard,  but  the  acquiescence  will  admit  the  seeds 
of  ultimate  decay.  It  was  a  comfortable  and  flourish- 
ing class  of  private  school  which  sent  every  boy  home 
with  a  handsome  prize,  but  not  the  class  which 
endured,  or  raised  the  education  of  the  country.  To 
philosophize  in  this  way  does  not  solve  the  practical 
difficulties  which  face  the  committees  in  effecting  the 
reduction,  nor  am  I  now  attempting  the  solution,  but 
only  pointing  to  the  deep  importance  of  the  issue, 
and  urging  every  member  of  the  Royal  Hort.  Soc.  to 
support  the  council.  If  this  support  is  given,  a 
satisfactory  solution  will  certainly  be  found.  A.  B.C. 

"The    Council    must    again    express    their 

opinion  that  there  Btill  appears  to  be  a  tendency 
to  multiply  unduly  the  awards  recommended,  and 
they  earnestly  request  the  several  committees  to  con- 
sider seriously  whether  there  is  not  a  real  danger  of 
impairing  the  value  of  these  distinctions  by  such 
increaso  of  their  number,  and  whether  it  would  not  be 
possible  as  well  as  politic  to  be  somewhat  less 
generous  in  recommendation  of  awards  during  the 
ensuing  year."     The  above   is  part  of  a  paragraph 


Mr.  Cannell  congratulated  Mr.  Howard  on  his  long 
and  successful  tenure.  What  an  amount  of  pleasure 
and  of  profit,  physical  and  mental,  said  the  speaker, 
must  the  cultivation  of  this  allotment  have  given  to 
Howard  in  the  course  of  so  many  years !  What 
wholesome  food  for  himself  and  his  family  !  The  very 
look  of  this  veteran  parishioner  (see  fig.  50)  (said  he) 
testified  to  the  benefits  of  allotment  culture.  Mr. 
Cannell  hoped  that  so  excellent  an  example  would  not 
be  lost  upon  the  lads  present,  and  that  they  in  their 
turn  would  be  able  in  their  old  age  to  reap,  in  one 
shape  or  another,  fruit  that  never  fails  to  result  from 
sowing  and  planting  wisely  in  youth.  He  had  the 
greatest  possible  pleasure  in  now  handing  the  handsome 
Pollett  cup  to  Howard,  and,  at  the  same  time,  paying 
a  well-deserved  compliment  to  the  donor. 

Mr.  William  Howard,  in  a  few  pathetic  words,  then 
Baid  how  thankful  he  felt  to  the  donor,  and  to  those 
present,  for  the  honour  they  had  done  him.  He 
spoke  of  his  endeavour  to  treat  his  allotment  well, 
and  how  he  had  regularly  removed  the  earth  round 
his  tree,  and  treated  it  to  a  good  dressing  of 
manure. 

Howard's  youngest  son  (Elvey)  then,  on  his  own 
behalf,  and  that  of  his  brothers  and  sisters,  ttstified 
to  the  great  pleasure  this  gift  to  their  father 
occasioned  them.  He  could  remember  well,  many 
years  ago,  how  that,  in  one  especially  hard  winter  the 
produce  of  his  father's  allotment  had  helped  to 
provide  most  needful  food  for  the  family.  His  elder 
brothers  had  had  to  seek  their  livelihood  outside  the 
village,  one  as  an  inspector  in  the  docks,  and  the 
other  in  the  Army.  The  latter  was  at  the  gallant 
defence  of  Rorke's  Drift,  and  is  now  enjoying  Her 
Majesty's  pension.  Mr.  Elvey  Howard  spoke  with 
considerable  effect  on  the  advantages  of  technical 
education,  and  how  he  himself  had  reaped  some  of  its 
benefits. 

The  following  is  the  form  of  agreement  between 
Howard  and  the  landlord,  Sir  Percival  Hart  Dyke  : — 

"Sir  Percival  Hirt  Dyke  agrees  to  permit  the  Persons  now- 
holding  Slips  of  Land  at  the  Parish  of  Eynsford,  Kent,  to 
continue  to  occupy  the  same  so  long  as  they  comply  with  the 
following  Conditions  ;  but  if  any  of  the  said  Conditions  cease 
to  be  complied  with,  the  person  so  doing  to  give  up  the 
Land  within  Two  Months  after  he  has  received  notice  to 
quit  the  same  ;  being  Paid  for  what  produce  he  may  leave 
behind  him  on  the  Ground,  except  in  the  case  of  Theft  or 
Wilful  Damage  to  any  of  his  Neighbours,  in  either  of  which 
cases  to  be  subject  to  immediate  ejectment  without  any 
remuneration  :— 

To  Pay  a  Rent  of  Five  Shillings  Yearly,  on  the  First  day 
of  June,  half  on  the  First  day  of  October. 

To  Sufficiently  Manure  the  Ground  once  in  every  Two 
Years. 

Always  to  Sow  a  spot  with  Turnips  Sufficient  for  the  use 
of  his  family. 

Never  to  commit  any  Damage  on  the  Ground  occupied 
by  others. 

Never  to  underlet  any  part  or  to  make  Sale  of  his  own 
Produce  to  the  injury  of  his  Family. 

Not  to  continue  in  the  occupation  of  the  Ground  if  ho 
removes  his  Residence  to  a  distance  inconvenient  for 
its  cultivation. 

Never  to  work  it  on  Sundays. 

Mark  X  of  Wm.  Howard. 
Witness.    A.  Killiok.  October  4,  1831." 


Home  Correspondence. 

ROYAL  GEORGE  APPLE.— It  is  always  a  good 
thing  to  verify  a  statement,  a  quotation,  or  a 
fact.  Very  necessary  is  this  in  the  case  of  the  names 
of  Apples,  for  a  duplication  or  more  of  names  for  the 
same  variety  is  little  short  of  a  nuisance,  and  it 
certainly  makes  coufusion  where  there  ought  to  be 
no  mistakes.  I  therefore  take  the  liberty  of  saying 
that  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  the  Apple  Royal 
George,  mentioned  by  Mr.  O.  Bolas  in  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  of  February  19,  p.  116,  is  identical  with 
Clarke's  Seedling,  now  being  sent  out  by  two  of  our 
Midland  nurserymen,  the  Messrs.  Pearson  of  Chilwell, 
and  Mr.  Merryweather  of  Southwell.  The  Messrs. 
Pearson  in  their  list  give  it  its  alternate  name  in 
brackets,  and  possibly  either  Mr.  A.  H.  Pearson  or 
Mr.  Henry  Merryweather  could  tell  us  something  of 
its  history.  My  contribution  to  that  history  is  this, 
thirty  years   ago,  and  for  many  years  afterwards,  I 


was  one  of  the  judges  at  the  East  Bridgeford  Horti- 
cultural Society's  show,  which  is  always  held  on  the 
last  Tuesday  in  Juue.  Invariably  amongst  the  dishes 
of  Apples  to  be  judged  of  those  of  "Last  year's 
Apples,"  would  bo  set  up  beautiful  samples  of 
this  Royal  George  Apple,  and  on  my  making  enquiries 
in  the  village  concerning  its  origin,  I  was  told  that 
it  was  raised  by  a  Mr.  Clarke  ;  and,  indeed,  I  was 
taken  to  see  the  original  tree  with  fruit  then  growing 
upon  it.  Hence  therefore  its  birthplace  is  East 
Bridgeford,  in  Notts,  and  its  raiser  Mr.  Clarke.  East 
Bridgeford,  though  only  a  small  village,  is  noted  for 
early  Potatos  and  other  market  garden  productions 
sent  to  the  Nottingham  market.  The  situation  is 
high  and  dry,  and  the  place  stands  well  out  of  the 
valley  of  the  Trent,  and  looks  south-eastwards  into 
the  Vale  of  Belvoir.  Whether  the  fertility  of  the 
soil  there  is  due  to  the  cultivation  given  to  it  by  the 
Romans  is,  of  course,  a  debatable  question,  but  the 
village  certainly  stands  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Roman  city  of  Margiddunum,  and  the  old  fosse-road 
from  the  south  to  the  north  (Bath  to  Lincoln  and 
York)  is  only  a  mile  or  two  away.  N.  H.  Pownall, 
Lenton  Hall  Gardens,  Nottingham. 

STERNBERGIA    MACRANTHA.  —  S.    Amott  says, 
in  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  p.  116,  that  Sternbergia  lutea 


THE 


FlO.   50.  — W.    HOWARD,   AND  THE  SILVER  CUP. 

Presented  to  him  after  sixty-six  years'  tenancy  of  his  allot- 
ment, and  sixty-one  years  since  ho  planted  above  Apple-tree. 
(See  p.  12S  ) 
(From  a  photograph  by  J.  Gregory  Croydon.) 


does  not  flower  freely  in  every  garden.  In  the  Berlin 
Botanic  garden  it  is  a  free-flowering  species,  which 
produces  flowers  every  year  in  October  in  great 
masses,  and  as  the  flowers  last  till  the  New  Year,  it 
is  a  very  valuable  plant.  Indeed,  I  found  the  flowers 
covered  with  snow  without  any  harm.  Where  the  plant 
does  not  flower  freely,  certainly  it  has  no  suitable 
situation.  Mr.  Amott  is  quite  right  when  he  says 
that  S.  lutea  requires  a  thorough  "roasting"  in 
summer.  In  our  garden  the  bulbs  are  planted  out 
in  a  light,  rich,  humous  sandy  soil,  together  with 
other  Liliacea)  aud  Amaryllidacese.  This  place  is 
quite  open,  so  that  the  suu  may  shine  upon  it  during 
the  summer  with  all  its  power.  In  all  such  places 
S.  lutea  and  also  S.  macrantha  will  flower  very  well. 
U.D. 

FISH  A3  MANURE. — During  the  time  I  have  been 
foreman  in  these  gardens,  a  quantity  of  fish-refuse 
from  a  fishmonger's  shop  has  been  brought  to  the 
kitchen  garden,  and  buried  iu  trenches — in  fact,  the 
ground  has  been  manured  with  it.  Various  crops 
have  been  grown,  but  I  have  never  seen  anything 
extraordinary  about  the  results,  only  just  an  average 
crop.  I  should  be  glad  of  any  information  on  this 
subject  of  manuring  with  fish.  In  digging,  the  bones 
turn  up  for  several  years,  and  the  ground  is  filled 
for  some  time  with  grubs,  which  rooks  and  star- 
lings are  very  partial  to.  If  there  is  not  much  benefit 
to  be  derived  from  it,  I  would  discontinue  its  use. 
C.  Blake,  The  Gardens,  Charlton  House,  Old  Charlton. 
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quoted  from  the  report  of  the  Council  for  the  past 
year.     Prom  the   same  report    I  find  it  stated  that 
there   were  twenty   exhibitions  of  fruit  and  flowers 
held  at  the  Drill   kail,  Westminster,  and  that  fifteen 
committee  meetings  were  held  at  Chiswiek  Gardens. 
It  is  well  known  to  those  who  have  the  privilege  of 
attending  these  meetings  at  the  Drill  Hall,  that  each 
meeting   has   now   become  not  a  dry  and    technical 
gathering,  convened  specially   in  order  that  experts 
may  examine,  criticise,   and  report  upon  some  new 
or     rare     plants     or     fruit    put    before    them.     It 
is     true    the     meetings    are    all    this  ;     but     they 
are  a  great  deal  more.      Each  meeting   can   become 
a    veritable    flower-show,   none    of   them    of    large 
proportions,   and   all   of   them   full   of  interest   and 
instruction  ;  and  as  far  as  educational  influence  bear- 
ing on  the  higher  aspects  of  horticulture,  there  are 
no  exhibitions  in  the  kingdom  to  compare  with  them. 
The  Floral  Committee  alone  had,  I  believe,  over  1200 
distinct  and    meritorious   subjects    placed   before  it 
in  the  course  of  last  year,  every  one  of  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  exhibitor,  being  deserving  of  the  highest 
award.     Without  agreeing   with  this,   I  venture   to 
say,  as  not  an  infrequent  attendant,  that  the  best  of 
most  things,  whether  new  or  old,  finds  its  way  to 
the  Drill  Hall  at  one  time  or  another.     It  has  Dot 
been  publicly  stated  that  the  cost  of  these  awards  are 
any  bar  to  their  being  granted;  but  I  would  like  to 
draw  your  readers'  attention  for  one  moment  to  the  cost 
to  the  Society  of  the  awards  made  to  the  various  sub- 
jects exhibited  at  these  twenty  meetings  at  the  Drill 
Hall,  and  the  fifteen  committee  meetings  at  Chis- 
wick.     It     is    £371,    not    mentioning    odd    sums, 
scarcely     the    amount    given   at   one    good   provin- 
cial    show,     which     only     works     out     at      about 
£10  12s.  for  each  meeting.     Surely,  on  the  score  of 
cost,   no   demur   can    reasonably   be   made   by   the 
council,  or  by  anyone  else.     All  of  these  thirty-five 
meetings  put  together  only  cost  about  one-half  as 
much  as  the  Temple  Show,  or  what  is  spent  on  the 
Journal  of  the   society,    the    latter    costing    £608. 
I  submit  then,  that  on  the  score  of  cost,  the  case 
against  the  medals  and  awards  must  be  abandoned. 
Now,  what  about  the  plea  of  the  danger  of  impairing 
the  value  of  the  distinctions  conferred  by  their  too- 
liberal   bestowal   as   contended   by   the   council  and 
others.     I  know  full  well  that  the  council  have  per- 
fect confidence  in  its  committees,  and  appreciates 
their  services  to  the  full,  and  I  also  know  with  what 
care  each  member  is  selected  for  his  skill  and  eminence 
in  the  work  of  the  committee  upon  which  he  is  selected 
to  sit.     It  is  almost  superfluous  to  say  that  there  is 
not  a  gentleman  on  any  of  the  committees  who  would 
recommend  any  exhibit  for  an  award  which,  in  his 
opinion,  did  not  justly  deserve  one  on  its  merits. 
Granting,  then,  that  the  qualifications  of  the  members 
of   the   committees  are   beyond  reproach,   I   submit 
that  it   is  next  to   impossible   for   them   to   err  in 
making  their  awards  ;  and  if  they  do  err,  where  is 
the  body  coming  from  which  is  able  to  impeach  and 
rectify  their  judgment  ?     If  the  awards  are  not  to  be 
made  in  accordance  with  the  judgment  of  the  various 
committees,  on  what  other  principle,  may  I  ask,  are 
they  to  be  made  ?     If  a  departure  is  thought  neces- 
sary, I  see  nothing  for  it  but  to  adopt  the  retrograde 
movement  of  giving  points  instead  of  awards,  as  sug- 
gested by  a  correspondent  in  one  of  your  contem- 
poraries last  week.      This   would   effectually   lessen 
the  number  of  awards,  and,  as  I  believe,  the  number 
and  value  of  the  exhibits  as  well.     The  members  of 
the  committees  seem  to  have  had  a  rather  hard  time 
of  it  lately.     I  see  it  is  advocated  in  some  quarters 
that  members  should  be  compelled  to  vote  on  every 
subject  placed  before  them,  whether  they  liked  it  or 
not.     I  hope  the  Council  will  not  listen  to  this  un- 
wise suggestion,  for  if  there  were  a  mechanical  rule 
made,  it  would  remain  a  dead  letter  from  the  first, 
as  no  member  of  a  committee  could  be  compelled  to 
vote  if  he  did  not  think  well  to  do  so  voluntarily. 
On  the  whole,  the  committees  do  their  work  well, 
and  deservedly  command  and  receive  the  confidence 
and   approval   of   British   horticulturists   generally  ; 
and  the  Council,  in  my  humble  opinion,  will  be  well 
advised  "  to  let  well  alone."     The  one  chief  cause  for 
the  increase  in  the  number  and  value  of  the  awards 
is  to  be  found  in  the  increased  number,  and   in  the 
improved  quality  of  the  exhibits  brought  before  the 
Society,  and  for  this,  if  there  is  blame  to  be  attached, 
the    Society   itself   is   responsible.     The   Society   is 
growing  in  popularity,  wealth,  and  usefulness,  and 
whilst  these  conditions  contiEue,  so  will  its  exhibi- 
tions improve  in  quality  and  increase  in  extent,  and, 
as  a  natural  consequence,  its  awards  also.  Looker  On. 

LAUDANUM.— Rev.    C.    Wolley    Dod  (Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  Feb.  19,  p.  116)  says  that  the  biographer 


of  ParacelsiH  attributed  to  that  physician  the  intro- 
duction of  opium  iuto  general  use.  Opium,  however, 
was  known  and  used  probably  many  hundreds  of 
yeirs  B.C.  ;  the  metaphorical  expression  of  Jeremiah 
(viii,  14),  "  He  hath  put  us  to  silence  and  given  us  the 
water  of  gall  to  drink,"  would  appear  to  refer  to  the 
well-known  effects  of  opium  ;  gall  being  in  Hebrew, 
rosh,  a  "  head."  Theophrastus,  in  the  third  century 
B.C.,  knew  it  under  the  name  Meconion,  and  Pliny 
(Nat.  Hist,  xx.  76)  described  how  opium  was  ex- 
tracted from  Poppyheads  and  made  into  lozenges. 
He,  too,  speaks  of  its  soporific  and  fatal  effects. 
Matthaeus  Sylvaticus  (A.D.  1180)  speaks  of  several 
kinds  of  opium  ;  but  opium  simply  is  always  that 
of  the  Poppy.  Salmon,  in  his  English  Physician 
(a.d.  1693), describes  several  sorts  of  "Laudanums," 
with  or  without  opium,  as  an  ingredient  in  opposition 
to  "  the  true  extract  or  spirit  of  opium,"  made  from 
choice  samples.  The  imaginary  derivation  from 
"laudandum,"  to  be  praised,  is  given  by  Thicknesse 
in  his  Treatise  on  Vegetables  (a.d.  1719,  p.  387)  as 
follows: — "Prepared  opium  is  called  in  the  Bhops 
laudanum.  This  name  was  first  given  it  by  Para- 
celsus, from  the  word  Laudandum,  as  being  a  medi- 
cine which  deserves  praisi.  The  fact  is,  that 
laudanum  is  the  Spanish  form  of  Labdanum.  Min- 
shen's  Spanish  Dictionary  (a.d.  1623)  has  "  Laudans, 
the  gum  Labdanum,  used  in  pomanders,"  ab  becomes 
av,  then  au.  The  word  itself  is  Persian,  and  occurs 
in  Pliny,  but  the  transference  to  the  opium  of  the 
Poppy  appears  to  have  taken  place  in  the  fifteenth  or 
sixteenth  century.  Perhaps  Paracelsus,  who  lived  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  adapted  the  word  to  the  opium. 
George  Henslow. 

PLANTS  IN  BLOOM  IN  THE  OPEN  AIR,  ST. 
VALENTINE'S  DAY.— In  a  lady's  garden  in  the 
midland  counties  the  following  plants  were  in  bloom 
at  the  date  given  above  : — Twenty  varieties  of  Helle- 
borus,  red,  white,  green,  purple,  and  cream  coloured  ; 
Milla  (Triteleia)  uniflora,  white  ;  do.,  jblue  (changed 
by  peat)  ;  Rhododendron  dauricum,  R.  prsecox, 
Ciematis  calycina,  on  wall;  Forsythia  Fortunei,  on 
wall  ;  F.  suspensa,  border  ;  Lonicera  fragrantissima, 
wall  ;  Chimonanthus  fragrans,  wall  ;  Jasminnm  nudi- 
florum,  wall  ;  Daphne  Mezereum  and  the  white 
variety,  D.  laureola,  Cornus  mas,  Laurustiuus, 
Cydonia  japonica  (wall),  Spiraja  Thunbergii,  Berberis 
fascicularis,  B.  japonicus,  Hamamelis  arborea,  Erica 
codonodes,  E.  herbacea  carnea,  E.  h,  alba,  Erythro- 
niums  in  variety ;  Crocus,  in  beds,  all  colours, 
"Thackeray"  very  fine  ;  Snowdrops  in  variety.  Ane- 
mone blanda  (green),  A.  f  ulgens ;  white  Hyacinths,  in 
full  bloom  ;  La  Tour  d'Auvergne,  as  early  as  the  forced 
bulbs  ;  Hepaticas,  four  varieties  ;  Megasea  Saxifrage, 
two  varieties  ;  S.  oppositifolia  major,  very  effective ; 
Chionodoxa  Luciliae,  C.  sardensis,  Scillas  taurica, 
pissiflora,  andsibirica  ;  Bulbocodium  vernuun,  Ompha- 
lodes  verna,  Vinca  minor,  blue  and  white ;  Symphy- 
tum orientate  (white  Comfrey),  Pulmonaria  sibirica, 
Narcissus  minor  (Daffodil),  Primroses,  all  the  winter  ; 
Potentilla  alba,  all  the  winter  ;  Muscari,  Hyacinthus 
botryoides  and  H.  neglectum  multiflorusj;  Aubrietias, 
two  varieties  ;  and  Arabis  procera.  H.  M.  Q. 

FREESIAS.  —  Mr.  Kerry,  writing  on  these  plants  in 
the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  on  the  12th  inst.,  asks 
readers  of  the  paper  to  tell  him  the  greatest  number 
of  flowers  which  have  been  produced  on  a  scape.  I 
have  grown  Freesias  abroad  for  the  last  three  years, 
with  the  following  results.  The  bulbs  to  which  I 
refer  were  grown  in  the  open  ground,  and  as  such, 
the  results  are  better  than  those  cultivated  in  pots. 
Their  habit  of  growth  under  out-of-door  conditions 
is  much  sturdier,  and  the  tendency  of  the  flower-spike 
to  branch  much  more  marked.  I  make  out  that 
Freesia  L  jich  tlini  major  is  more  floriferous,  and  gives 
more  flowers  on  a  scape  than  F.  refracta  alba. 
Maximum  number  of  flowers  on  a  scape,  17  ;  average 
number  of  flowers  on  fair-sized  bulbs,  12  to  15  ; 
maximum  number  of  flowers  from  one  bulb,  136  ; 
average  number  of  flowers,  70  to  110.  The  bulbs 
had  from  7  to  10  laterals.  In  the  case  of  the  bulbs 
which  gave  136  flowers,  the  flower-spike  seemed  to 
divide  into  two,  almost  from  the  apex  of  the  bulbs. 
W.  H.  Wallace. 

LILIUM  AURATUM.— We  have  dug  up  this  winter, 
at  Oakwood,  some  large  beds  of  Lilium  auratum 
which  had  not  been  disturbed  for  ten  years  ;  many 
of  the  Lily  stems  were  browned  by  a  hard  frost  late 
in  last  May,  which  lasted  all  night  We  found  many 
fine  bulbs,  and  more  small  ones,  from  large  bulbs 
having  broken  up.  We  fouud  also  a  good  many 
cockchaffer  grubi,  and  a  greater  number  of  a  long 
white  narrow  grub,  which  an  eminent  entoni  jlogist 


tells  me  "are  the  grubs  of  the  small  Swift-moth 
(Hepialus  lupulinus),  a  destructive  creature  of  any- 
thing underg  round."  After  this  experience,  I  would 
advise  examining  parts  of  large  Lily-beds  every 
winter  so  as  to  be  sure  that  grubs  are  not  present  in 
quantity.  Geo.  F.   Wilson. 

BRITISH  NURSERYMEN  AND  ENTERPRISE.  — 
With  reference  to  the  invitation,  on  p.  58  of  the 
Gard.  Citron ,  to  the  leading  seed-growers  of  the 
country  to  furnish  information  as  to  the  work  of 
English  producers  of  seeds  abroad,  permit  me  to  say 
that  my  house  has  for  upwards  of  half-a-century  been 
engaged  in  exporting  seeds  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 
I  publish  seed  catalogues  in  French,  aud  my  repre- 
sentatives are  actively  engaged  in  travelling  in  that 
country,  as  well  as  through  the  United  States.  I 
have  recently  dispatched  a  consignment  of  seeds  for 
His  Imperial  Majesty  The  Emperor  of  Japan.  Not- 
withstanding the  heavy  import  duty  imposed  on 
English-grown  seeds  by  some  countries,  and  the 
great  obstacles  placed  in  the  way  of  trade  by  others, 
I  have  every  hope  that  English  seed-grower3  will  not 
oily  hold  their  own  but  prove  to  the  world  that 
English  seeds  are  unequalled.  John  K.  King.  [This 
correspondence  must  now  cease.  Ed  ] 

GROS  COLMAR  GRAPES.  —  The  well  ripjned 
bunches  will  keep  sound  for  a  long  time  with  the 
ends  of  the  shoots  inserted  in  bottles  nearly  filled 
with  rain-water,  if  not  kept  too  dry  and  warm.  I 
think  a  Grape-room  should  not  be  so  warm  and  dry 
as  to  cause  shrivelling,  and  I  have  had  bunches  of 
Lady  Do  wnc's  Seedling  in  splendid  condition  in  an 
average  temperature  of  40°,  and  even  a  degree  or  two 
lower.  Bunches  of  Grapes  that  are  kept  in  a  very  cool 
place  should  be  placed  in  a  warmer  temperature 
before  partaking  of  them,  the  berries,  on  removal  to 
a  warm  room,  having  a  hazy  appearance.  As  showing 
how  Gros  Colmar  Grape  varies  in  quality  under  cul - 
tivation  and  soil,  or  b>th  combined,  I  was  instructed 
to  send  sime  cuttings  of  a  Vine  of  this  variety 
growing  at  Mereworth  to  be  propagated  and  planted 
elsewhere  in  a  new  range  of  vineries,  and  the  differ- 
ence was  so  mirked  with  regard  to  the  skins  and 
flavour,  that  the  late  Lord  Falmouth  was  somewhat 
loth  to  believe  that  they  were  raise!  from  the  Mere- 
worth  Vines.  H.  Markham,  Northdown,  Margate. 

PAS3IFLORA  EDULIS.— This  plant  is  largely  cul- 
tivated in  Australia,  and  the  fruits  appear  in  all 
fruiterers'  shops.  Some  persons  eat  it  with  cream,  as 
wa  eat  Strawberries.  It  is  grown  on  trellises  and  over 
porches,  in  which  positions  the  plant  has  a  nice 
appearance,  as  also  when  trained  over  a  continuous 
arcade  along  a  garden-walk.  If  an  espalier  be  shaken, 
the  ripe  fruits  only  drop  to  the  ground.  I  am  culti- 
vating the  plant  out-of-doors  in  a  sheltered  position, 
and  hope  to  have  some  success  to  record  this  year. 
Frank  Lilley,  St.  Peter's,  Guernsey. 

THE  MILDNESS  OF  THE  SEASON  AT  BELVOIR 
CASTLE. — January  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
months  of  recent  years,  the  mean  temperature  at  this 
place  was  41°,  as  against  an  average  mean  of  35", 
which  was  therefore  more  like  that  for  the  month  of 
March.  Many  tender  plants  commenced  to  grow  and 
flower  owing  to  the  unusual  increase  in  temperature. 
Tea  Roses  on  the  castle  walls  made  young  growths 
6  inches  in  length  before  the  end  of  the  month,  as 
did  also  that  beautiful  shrub  Photinia  serrulata,  and 
the  twining  Muehlenbeckia  complexa— the  latter  is  a 
native  of  New  Zealand,  and  was  much  injured  here 
in  the  severe  frost  of  February,  1895.  Gloire  de 
Dijon  and  crimson  China  Roses  have  not  ceased 
fl  iwering  since  last  May.  Chimonanthus  fragrans  and 
Lonicera  fragrantissima  were  full  of  flower  by  the 
middle  of  January,  and  Ceanothus  azureus  has  con- 
tinued in  flower  throughout  the  winter.  Acacia  deal- 
bata,  Melianthus  major,  Eucalyptus  globulus,  Centaurea 
cindidissima,  and  Cineraria  acanthifolia,  have  sur- 
vived outside  since  May,  1895,  and  Albizzia  lophan- 
tha,  Eupatorium  odoratum,  and  Grevillea  robusta 
have  lived  since  May  last,  in  the  open  air  unprotected. 
Prunus  Pissardi  commenced  flowering  on  January  31, 
Doronicum  excelsum  on  January  28,  but  only  four 
inches  high  instead  of  three  feet,  as  if  expecting  the 
cold  winds  of  March.  Anemone  fulgens  commenced 
on  the  15th,  and  has  since  yielded  hundreds  of  its 
beautiful  scarlet  flowers.  St.  Brigid'8  strain  of 
Anemone  coronaria  has  also  proved  this  year  a  very 
useful  flower  for  cutting.  The  double-flowered 
Violet,  Lady  Hume  Cimpbell,  has  been  flowering 
from  the  beginning  of  winter  ;  as  have  the  beautiful 
Harbinger  Primroses,    raised     by    the    late   Mr.  R. 
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Gilbert  of  Burghley  Houee.  All  of  the  plants  in  the 
spring  flower-beds  are  unusually  forward.  The 
Hower-buds  of  Camellias  and  Himalayan  Rhododen- 
dron g  which  have  flouiished  outside  here  for  many 
years,  are  fortunately  not  much  advanced,  and  this 
is  fortunate,  for  we  do  not  know  what  is  in  store  for 
us  in  the  matter  of  weather.  W.  H.  Divers,  Belvoir 
Castle  Gardens,  Orantkam. 


Societies. 


MANCHESTER   AND    NORTH    OF 
ENGLAND   ORCHID. 

February  10.— The  meeting  of  the  above  Society  was  held 
in  the  Coal  Exchange,  Market  Place,  Manchester,  the  fol- 
lowing members  of  the  Committee  being  present :— Messrs. 
W.  Thompson  (Chairman),  J.  Cypher,  W.  Stevens,  G,  W. 
Law-Schofield,  J.  Leemann,  W.  Bolton,  S.  Gratrix,  R.  John- 
son, W.  A.  Gent,  J.  Backhouse,  H.  Greenwood,  and  P. 
Weathers. 

Bjth  in  point  of  quantity  and  quality  the  meeting  was  an 
excellent  one,  and  no  fewer  than  seventy-eight  subjects  were 
dealt  with  by  the  committee,  seventeen  of  which  received 
First-class  Certificates,  and  thirty-one  Awards  of  Merit. 

From  Mr.  G.  W.  Law-Schofield  (gr.,  Mr.  Schill)  came 
Cypripedium  "  G.  W.  Law-Schofield,"  a  charming  hybrid  the 
parentage  of  which  is  unrecorded,  but  C.  bellatulum  was 
undoubtedly  used  in  its  raising,  the  whole  flower  was  a  rich 
purplish  colour,  and  well  formed  (First  class  Certificate). 
Cypripedium  Lathamianum  giganteum  (Award  of  Meritj, 
Dendrobium  X  Juno  (Award  of  Merit),  (Wardianum  X  Find- 
layanum  and  Dendrobium  x  xanthocentrum  (AinSworthii  x 
Ficdlayanum  (First-class  Certificate).  Mr.  T.  B.  Rappart, 
Liscard  (gr.,  Mr.  Nicholson),  sent  Dendrobium  x  Schneideri- 
anum. 

Mr.  T.  Statter,  Whitefield  (gr.,  Mr.  R.  Johnson\  3ent 
Cypripedium  villosum  giganteum,  a  splendid  form  of  the 
type,  and  certainly  well  named  (First-class  Certificate). 
Dendrobium  splendi  dissimum'grandi  riorum  was  well  shown, 
and  received  an  Award  of  Merit.  Dendrobium  splendidissi- 
raura  giganteum  from  the  same  collection  was  very  fine,  and 
is  of  very  great  distinction  (Award  of  Merit).  D.  nobile 
Amesias,  the  charming  variety  with  white  segments,  now  so 
well  known,  received  a  First-class  Certificate.  D.  Schneider- 
ianum  received  an  Award  of  Merit. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Bolton,  Newchurch  (gr.,  Mr  Eastwood),  ex- 
hibited Dendrobium  x  Rainbow  (Findlayanumx  Ainsworthii, 
and  it  was  much  admired  by  the  committee,  who  voted  it 
an  unanimous  First-class  Certificate.  Dendrobium  nobile 
var.  burfordiense  came  from  the  same  collection  ;  it  is  a 
variety  with  the  two  lower  sepals  splashed  with  purple,  and 
is  distinct  (Award  of  Merit).  Mr.  S.  Allen,  Sale,  exhibited 
a  good  form  of  Cattleya  Triansei. 

Mr.  W.  Thompson,  Stone  (gr.,  Mr.  Stevens),  took  premier 
honours,  showing  four  plants,  each  of  which  obtained  First- 
class  Certificates  ;  undoubtedly  the  finest  ihing  was  his 
Odontoglossum  x  excellens  var.  Bpectabile,  a  plant  bearing  a 
splendid  spike  of  flowers,  which  were  beautifully  formed  and 
well  marked.  O.  crispum  candidissimum  was  also  very  fine, 
being  an  ordinary  well-formed  crispum,  with  the  snowiest  of 
white  colour  ;  the  cultivation  of  this  plant  in  particular 
excels  anything  the  writer  has  seen,  either  at  home  or 
abroad.  Odontoglossum  nebulosum  candidulum  proved  to 
be  an  exceptionally  beautiful  and  distinct  variety,  and 
deserved  the  recognition  it  gained.  Cattleya  amethyeto- 
glossa  was  shown  in  a  splendid  specimen,  with  a  huge 
iij  florescence. 

Mr.  J.  Cypher,  Cheltenham,  put  up  a  few  very  nice 
plaats,  out  of  which  the  committee  chose  2ygop«talum 
crinitum  superbum,  Cattleya  Trianjei  Gratrixas,  0.  Trianasi 
superba,  Dendrobium  Ainsworthi  (Cypher's  variety),  and 
Deudrobium  splendidissium  Leeanum,  each  of  which  gained 
an  Award  of  Merit.  Mr.  J.  Robson,  Altrincham,  exhibited 
Cittleya  Trianwi  bella,  Cattleya  Trianaei  formosa,  and  Cym- 
bidium  eburneum  giganteum,  the  latter  receiving  an  Award 
of  Merit. 

Mr.  T.  Swinburne,  Winchester  (gr.,  Mr.  Rendall),  exhi- 
bited Cypripedium  x  Mons.  de  Curte  (Swinburne's  var.),  an 
excellent  hybrid,  for  which  an  Award  of  Merit  was  given  ; 
also  a  good  plant  of  Cypripedium  villosum  giganteum,  which, 
however,  is  not  so  well  developed  as  Mr.  8tatter's. 

Mr.  J.  Leeuann,  Heaton  Mersey,  made  a  fine  display  of 
good  things,  among  which  were  Lailia  anceps  Williamsii 
(Award  of  Merit),  Cattleya  Trianni  alba  (Award  of  Merit), 
Dendrobium  nobile  Sanderianum,  in  beautiful  condition  (First- 
riass  Certificate),  Dendrobium  nobile  Ballianum  (Award  of 
Merit),  Cattleya  Trianasi,  a  very  handsome  and  well-coloured 
form  (Award  of  Merit),  Odontoglossum  Andersonianum  var. 
(Award  of  Merit),  and  Cultural  Certificate  for  a  huge  speci- 
men of  Cypripedium  Haynaldianum 

Mr.  G,  Shorland  Ball.  Wilmslow  (gr.,  Mr.  Hay), 
exhibited  a  very  fine  form  of  Cattleya  Trianrei,  the 
purest  of  white,  and  it  was  awarded  a  First-class 
Certificate ;  Dendrobium  Wardianum  var.  ochroleucum, 
a  plant  of  sterling  merit,  and  extremely  scarce  (First- 
class  Certificate) ;  Dendrobium  Wardianum  album  received 
on  Award  of  Merit.  Mr.  Ball  also  staged  a  pretty  pan  of 
Dendrocbilum  glumaceum.  Mr.  Harry  Greenwood, 
Haslingden  sent  anice  form  of  Dendrobium  Schneiderianum 


Mr.  S.  Gratrix,  Manchester  (gr.,  Mr.  McLeod),  put  up  a  few 
nice  plants,  among  which  was  a  very  fine  form  of  Cypripe- 
dium x  Prewetti,  Award  of  Merit  ;  also  Cypripedium  x 
Bignatum,  a  distinct  and  useful  hybrid,  Award  of  Merit ;  and 
a  similar  award  was  gained  for  Dendrobium  x  enosmum 
leucopterum. 

Mr.  A.  A.  Peetees,  Brussels,  exhibited  a  superb  hybrid 
Zygopetalum,  viz  ,  Perrenondi  (intermedium  x  Gauthieri), 
a  decided  acquisition  to  the  large  family  of  bybridB,  First- 
class  Certificate.  A  First-class  Certificate  was  also  given  for 
a  good  Odontoglossum  Wilckea  num.  M.  Peeters  also  sent  a 
new  Sophronites  called  Rossiterianum,  a  small  orange- 
coloured  species  which,  when  seen  in  a  more  advanced  stage 
should  prove  interesting. 

Mr.  W.  Bolton,  Warrington  (gr.,  Mr.  Cain),  exhibited  a 
good  form  of  Dendrobium  Wardianum  album,  for  which  a 
First-class  Certificate  was  granted;  Dendrobium  x  Robin- 
sonianum  (Award  of  Merit) ;  Cattleya  labiata  var.  Boltoni,  a 
dark  variety,  splashed  (Award  of  Merit);  and  a  First  class 
Certificate  for  a  fine  form  of  Cattleya  Triansei. 

Mr.  O.  O.  Wriuley,  Bury  (gr.,  Mr.  Rogers),  gained  an 
Award  of  Merit  for  Cy  pripedium  Lathamianum  var.  auieum 
giganteum. 

Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albana,  exhibited  a  splendid 
form  of  Cypripedium  x  Fascinator  (Award  of  Merit) ;  also  a 
very  interesting  plant  of  Lycaste  Mooreana,  with  flowers  very 
suggestive  of  those  of  Coelogyne  pandurata  (Award  of  Merit). 
And  the  same  firm  received  a  First-class  Certificate  for  a  fine 
hybrid  Cypripedium,  unnamed,  parents  being  C.  Calypso  x 
villosum  aureum.  P.  W. 


BOURNEMOUTH    AND    DISTRICT 
GARDENERS'. 

February  15.— In  the  presence  of  a  large  number  of 
members  and  friends,  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Sutton,  F.L.S  , 
delivered  a  lecture  on  the  above  date,  entitled  "  Potatos  Past, 
Present,  and  Future."  In  the  absence  through  illness  of  the 
President  (Mr.  T.  J.  Hankinson),  the  chair  was  taken  by 
Mr.  A.  Skinner,  Highcliffe  Castle  Gardens. 

A  large  number  of  lime-light  illustrations,  showing  various 
species  and  varieties  of  Solanum,  experiments  in  grafting 
and  disease  prevention  carried  out  at  Reading,  and  examples 
of  some  of  the  highest  types  of  Potatos  in  cultivation  at  the 
present  time,  gave  additional  interest  to  the  lecture. 

The  subjects  remarked  upon  by  Mr.  Sutton  were  as 
follow:— The  introduction  of  the  Potato— Reference  to  the 
Potato  by  early  writers— Various  Tuber-bearing  Species  of 
Solanum-Gerarde's  Descriprion  of  the  Potato  in  1636— Area 
of  Land  under  Potato  Cultivation— Method  of  Planting, 
Raising,  and  Storing,  100  years  ago — Implements  used  100 
years  ago— Implements  used  at  the  present  day -Deteriora- 
tion and  Improvements  —  Disease  Prevention  —  Bouillie 
Bordelaiae  —  Raising  Seedlings  —  Species  and  Varieties— 
MonBtrositieB  —  Axillary  Tuberation  —  Solanum  Maglia— 
Hybridisation— Modern  Varieties  —  Grafting— Potatos  and 
Tomatos  on  one  Plant — Conclusion. 


CARDIFF    AND     COUNTY     HORTI- 
CULTURAL. 

February  21.— The  Annual  General  Meeting  of  this  society 
was  held  on  the  above  date,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  W.  C 
Peace.  The  following  officers  were  appointed  :  -President, 
The  Mayor;  Vice-Presidents,  AldermaD  W.  J.  Trounce,  J.P-. 
Alderman  B.  Beavan,  J.P.,  Mr.  W.  C.  Peace,  and  F.  G. 
Treseder ;  Executive  Committee,  Chairman,  Mr.  A.  E.  Dixon  ; 
V ice-Chairman,  A.  W.  Pike,  and  Messrs.  A.  M.  Bailey,  J. 
W.  Boon,  S.  Medhuist,  E.J.  Harley,  T.Grimes,  C.  Wight- 
wick,  with  Mr.  H.  Gillett  as  Secretary.  The  Annual  Show 
will  be  held  on  July  L'O  and  21. 


NATIONAL   CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

February  21.—  At  a  meeting  of  the  general  committee 
on  the  above  date,  a  report  stated  that  the  position  of 
certain  new  varieties  of  Chrysanthemums  had  been  con- 
sidered, and  that  the  following  were  admitted  as  incurved 
varieties  :  — Austin  Cannell,  Ernest  Cannell,  General  Mauric, 
Lady  Isabel,  Lyno  Junior,  Mdlli!.  Lucie  Faure,  Madame 
Ferlat,  M.  Desblanc,  Owen's  Crimson,  W.  Carpenter,  Yvonne 
Desblanc,  and  Mrs.  N.  Molyneux.  The  votes  in  favour  of 
these  being  so  classified  were  pr-ctically  unanimous. 
Harold  Wells  and  Sir  T.  Lawrence  were,  by  small  majorities, 
accepted  as  incurved.  The  subject  of  "  too  -  much  -  alike  " 
blooms,  especially  in  the  incurved  section,  was  then  con- 
sidered, and  a  recommendation  from  the  classification  com- 
mittee in  relation  thereto  discussed,  the  object  being  to  Inform 
exhibitors  that  the  blooms  in  classes  for  distinct  varieties 
must  be  sufficiently  diverse  to  be  readily  distinguished  by 
the  judges,  or  the  stand  will  bo  disqualified.  The  report 
was  aiterwards  referred  to  the  classification  committee  that 
a  list  of  varieties  too  much  alike  might  be  added. 

A  draft  report  of  a  decidedly  optimistic  character  was 
read  by  the  Secretary,  and  after  a  little  conversation,  was 
adopted  in  its  entirety  for  presentation  at  the  annual 
general  meeting. 

READING    AND    DISTRICT    GAR- 
DENERS'   ASSOCIATION. 

February  21.— The  fortnightly  moeting  of  the  above  Asso- 
ciation   was   held  In  the  Club  room,  British  Workman,  on 


-Monday  last,  the  President,  Mr.  C.  B.  Steven9,  presiding 
over  a  good  attendance  of  members.  The  subject  for  the 
evening  was  "  A  Chat  about  Melons,"  introduced  by  Mr  B 
l'ockerill,  The  Gardens,  Elmhurst.  Reading,  a  well-known 
grower  and  successful  exhibitor  of  this  fruit.  Ihe  paper 
was  of  the  most  practical  nature,  and  dealt  with  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  Melon  in  all  its  branches.  Mr.  Dockerill  said  he 
Wis  obliged  to  condense  a  large  subject  into  a  small  paper, 
but  trusted  that  it  would  be  sufflc  ient  to  open  up  a  good 
discussion  on  the  principal  points  w  orth  considering.  Some 
excellent  blooms,  equal  in  quality  to  those  seen  in  November, 
of  Mrs.  E.  W.  Clarke  and  J.  H.  Taylor  Chrysanthemums 
were  on  view. 


[The  term  "accumulated  temperature"  indicates  the  aggre- 
gate amount,  as  well  as  the  duration,  of  degrees  of 
temperature  above  or  below  42°  Fahr.  for  the  period 
named :  and  this  combined  result  is  expressed  in  Day. 
degrees  — a  "Day. degree"  signifying  1°  continued  for 
twenty-four  hours,  or  any  other  number  of  degrees  for 
an  inversely  proportional  number  of  hours.] 
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The  districts  indicated  by  number  in  the  first  column  are 
the  following : — 

0,  Scotland,  N.  Principal  Wheat-producing  Districts— 
I,  Scotland,  E. ;  2,  England,  N.E. ;  3,  England,  E. ; 
4,  Midland  Counties  ;  5,  England,  including  London,  S. 
Principal  Grazing,  <tc,  Districts  —  6,  Scotland,  W.  ; 
7,  England,  N.W.  ;  8,  England,  S.W. ;  9,  Ireland,  N.  ;' 
10,  Ireland,  S.  ;  *  Channel  Islands. 


THE    PAST    WEEK. 

The  following  summary  record  of  the  weather  throughout 
the  British  Islands  for  the  week  ending  February  19  is 
furnished  from  the  Meteorological  Offioe : 

"The  iceathcr  continued  mild  and  fair  over  the  greater 
part  of  the  kingdom  during  the  first  half  of  the  period,  and 
was  again  mild  and  rainy  in  the  extreme  north  and  north- 
west.  After  Wednesday,  however,  it  became  much  colder, 
and  showers  of  cold  rain  or  sleet  were  experienced  in  all 
Iiarts  of  the  kingdom. 

"  The  temperature  was  again  above  the  mean,  as  a  whole, 
the  excess  ranging  from  4*  in  'England,  S.  and  S.  W.' and 
the  'Channel  Islands,'  to  1*  in  'Scotland,  N.'  The 
highest  of  the  maxima  were  registered  at  most  stations  on 
the  15th,  and  ranged  from  59*  in  'Scotland,  E.,' and  57"  in 
1  England,  N.E. '  and  'Ireland,  8.,'  to  52"  in  'Scotland,  N., 
The  lowest  of  the  minima  were  recorded  on  Saturday,  when 
the  thermometer  fell  to  22°  in  '  England,  S.W.,'  24"  in 
Ireland,  S.,'  2i"  in  the  '  Midland  Counties  '  and  '  Scotland, 
W.,'  28*  in  'Ireland,  N.,'  and  to  37"  in  the  'Channel 
elands.' 

"  The  rainjall  was  again  much  above  the  mean  in 
'Scotland,  N.,'  and  was  slightly  in  excess  in  'England,  N.W.' 
and  '  Ireland,  N.'  Elsewhere  the  full,  though  greater  than 
that  of  list  week,  was  again  less  than  tbo  normal. 

"  The  bright  sunshine  was  deficient  over  the  kingdom 
generally,  but  somewhat  exceeded  the  mean  in  '  Scotland.  N. , 
and  W.'  and  'England,  N.E.'  The  percentage  of  possible 
duration  ranged  from  29  in  the 'Channel  Islands,'  and  28 
in  ■  Scotland,  E.,'  to  16  In  '  Ireland,  8.,'  13  in  '  Ireland,  N.,' 
and  12  In  '  Scotland,  N. 
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Variorum. 


New    Palm-house   for   Liverpool.  —  Mr. 

Henry  Yates  Thompson.of  Bryauston  Square,  London, 
and  Thingwall  Hall,  near  Liverpool,  on  Wednesday, 
23rd  inst.,  arranged  to  provide  for  Stanley  Park,  Liver- 
pool, a  Palm-house  somewhat  similar  to  one  he  placed 
inSefton  Park  in  the  same  city  in  1896,  of  which  we 
gave  a  figure  on  July  18,  1896.  The  Sefton  Park 
Palm-house  and  its  plants  coat  over  £12,000.  That 
for  Stanley  Park  will  be  about  120  feet  long,  and  will 
cost  about  £6000.  Mr.  Thompson  waited  upon  the 
Parks  and  Gardens  Committee  of  the  Corporation  on 
the  23rd  inst.,  with  Mr.  Mackenzie,  of  the  firm  of 
Mackenzie  &  Moncur,  horticultural  builders,  Edin- 
burgh, who  submitted  the  plan?  of  the  structure 
which  the  firm  will  build.  Mr.  Thompson  was  warmly 
thanked  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Alderman  Ball, 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

Potato  Tests  in  Cheshire.— The  Cheshire 

County  Council  have  issued  a  report  of  a  series  of 
experiments  in  Potato-growing,  which  they  carried 
out  at  the  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  School, 
Holmes  Chapel,  last  year.  The  manure  applied  to 
the  Potato  crop  in  these  tests  was  a  particularly  well- 
balanced  one,  and  was  as  follows  :  —  Farmyard 
manure,  15  tons  ;  super-phosphate  (35  per  cent, 
soluble),  4  cwt.  ;  kainit  (12  per  cent,  of  potash),  1 
cwt.  ;  sulphate  of  ammonia  (98  per  cent,  purity) 
^  cwt.  Of  the  early  varieties,  the  Early  Market 
Favourite  came  out  best  with  a  total  yield  of  10  tons 
13j  cwt.  per  acre.  Of  the  second  earlies,  Findlay's 
Challenge  came  out  best  with  a  total  yield  of  14  ton? 
7  cwt.  per  acre,  Beauty  of  Bute,  Findlay's  Conquest, 
and  Findlay's  British  Queen  all  being  only  a  fewcwts. 
behind  the  winner.  Of  the  late  varieties,  Findlay's 
Up-to-Date  was  a  clear  first  with  a  total  yield  of  17 
tons  l."U  cwt.  per  acre,  Maddock's  Hough  Giant  being 
second  with  a  total  yield  of  H  tons  7  cwt.  per  acre. 
The  Cheshire  experimenters  also  devoted  some  ex- 
periments towards  solving  the  question  as  to  whether 
it  was  better  to  plant  whole  set3  than  cut  sets,  but 
they  are  evidently  not  quite  certain  as  to  the  results  ; 
and  they  give  it  as  their  opiniou  that,  before  a  definite 
conclusion  can  be  drawn,  these  experiments  will  have 
to  be  carried  on  for  a  number  of  years,  and  with  a 
good  many  varieties  of  Potatos.  "  North-British 
Agriculturist,"  Feb.  12,  189S. 


Urun'ln 
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American  Pearl  Toberose:  Novice,  Chadwell  Heath. 
Pot  one  tuber  in  oue  pot,  a  48,  and  if  possible  of 
that  deep  kind  called  a  Hyacinth-pot.  Use  loam 
enriched  with  decayed  manure  or  leaf-mould,  and 
if  it  be  retentive  loam,  put  a  small  quantity  of 
sand  with  it.  Sink  the  bulb  \  of  its  depth  in  the 
soil,  and  if  the  latter  is  moist  afford  no  water,  and 
place  in  bottom  heat  of  70°  to  75°,  and  do  not 
afford  water  till  growth  ensues.  If  the  sun  shines 
brightly,  shade  them,  and  syringe  lightly  once  or 
twice  a  day  according  to  the  state  of  the  weather. 
If  the  bulbs  are  plunged  in  a  hot  bed  of  leaves,  or 
leaves  and  stable  dung,  sufficient  moisture  will  be 
retained  in  or  imparted  to  tbe  soil  to  start  them 
without  affording  water  They  do  not  require 
starting  in  the  dark,  like  Hyacinths. 

Cockroaches  :  (?.  M.  K.  The  Ballinkinrain  Antidote 
is  sold  by  Messrs.  Cross  &  Sons,  Hope  Street, 
Glasgow  ;  this  firm  should  advertise  this  capital 
destroyer  more  generally. 

Cvmbiditm  aloefolium:  Veritas.  The  floweriDg 
season  is  spring  and  early  summer. 

Gardenia  Blooms  Dropping  :  A.  E.  F.  Some  fault  of 
management  is  the  cause  of  the  dropping  of  the 
blooms  ;  but  as  you  afford  no  particulars  of  your 
methods,  we  will  indicate  those  that  are  found 
to  be  successful  with  all  of  the  species.  To  pot  the 
plants  in  loam  and  peat  in  equal  proportions, 
adding  a  small  quantity  of  decayed   manure,  and 


enough  sharp  sand  as  will  give  a  certain  degree  of 
porosity  to  the  soil.  Potting  should  be  done 
firmly,  the  plants  not  afforded  very  large  shifts, 
and  the  last  shift  should  be  given  whilst  there  is 
sufficient  time  for  growth  to  be  made  and  matured 
and  the  roots  to  fill  the  pot  before  the  growing 
season  comes  to  an  end.  Whilst  making  growth, 
bottom-heat  of  75°  to  801  is  a  help,  but  it  is  not 
essential.  Stopping  of  the  shoots  may  tike  place 
twice  during  growth,  and  manure-water  occasionally 
is  helpful,  varying  it  with  applications  of  clear 
soot-water.  When  growth  is  finished,  remove  from 
the  stove-pic  to  one  5°  to  7°  cooler,  and  let  the 
plants  remain  therein  till  they  are  wanted  to  bloom, 
when  a  change  back  again  to  stove  warmth  will 
cause  the  buds  to  expand,  provided  these  were  set 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  grorring  season. 
Enough  water  should  be  afforded  whilst  the  plants 
are  resting  in  the  cooler  house  to  keep  them  healthy 
and  prevent  the  flower-budsfromdropping.butnotso 
much  as  would  prevent  resting  ;  and  equally  to  in 
the  hotter  house  where  the  blooms  are  to  expand,  as 
it  is  not  at  that  time  but  after  flowering  is  over  that 
growth  should  be  encouraged.  Repotting  and  prun- 
ing should  be  performed  after  flowering,  The  plants 
should  be  kept  clean  by  syringing  them  with  soap- 
suds and  petroleum,  a  wine-glass  of  the  latter  to 
one  gallon  of  suds  and  kept  stirred  ;  and  every  day, 
onje  or  twice,  as  the  needs  of  the  plant  may 
indicate,  the  syringe  and  clean  rain-water  should 
be  in  request  during  the  period  of  growth.  Scarcely 
any  shading  from  the  sun's  rays  is  required.  Some- 
times eel-worms  attack  the  roots,  bringing  the 
plants  into  bad  health.  Can  you  send  some  pieces 
for  examination. 

Mineral  Manure  :  Constant  Reader.  Nitrate  of 
soda. 

Names  oe  Fruits:  TV.  B.  Golden  Reiuette,  much 
bruised. — A.  L.  S.  Too  late  to  determine  with 
certainty.  1,  probably  Small's  Admirable;  2, 
Annie  Elizabeth;  3,  Bramley's  Seedling;  5,  French 
Crab. 

Names  op  Plants  :  Correspondents  not  answered 
in  this  issue  are  requested  to  be  so  good  as 
to  consult  the  following  number.  —  J.  Souza.  Ca- 
ianus  in  lions.  —  M.  H.  T.  1,  a  species  of  Juniper, 
we  cannot  tell  which  in  its  immature  condition  ; 
2,  Coccoloba  platycladon;  3,  Lycopodium  Hookeri ; 
4,  Mesembryanthemum  barbatum.  —  S.  D.  The 
plant  is  commonly  known  in  gardens  as  Begonia 
glaucophylla.  It  is  also  sometimes  called  B.  fagi- 
folia.  It  is  an  excellent  plant  for  large  suspended 
baskets,  and  for  covering  back  walls  in  warm  plant- 
houses. — A.  L.  B.  Iris  tuberosa,  figured  in  Qar- 
deners'  Chronicle,  May  23,  1885,  p.  672.—  W.  C.  1, 
Berberis  Bealei  ;  2,  Berberis  aquifolium  ;  3, 
Berberis  Darwinii,  Pinus  insignia. — F.  M.  M.  1, 
Oucidium  sarcodes  ;  2,  Leptotes  (Tetramicra) 
bicolor  ;  3,  Lselia  cinnabarina.  —T.  H.  D.,  Choi-ley. 
1,  Cypripeiium  Savageanum,  pale  variety;  2, 
Cypripedium  polystigcnaticum  ;  3,  Cypripedium 
Harrisianum  roseum  ;  4,  one  of  the  forms  of  C. 
HarriBianum;  5,  Cypripedium  oenanthum;  t>,  Cypri- 
pedium grande  ;  7,  C.  Harrisianum  variety  ;  8,  C. 
Harrisianum  variety ;  9,  Phaius  Wallichii  ;  10, 
Cypripedium  chlorooeurum,  one  of  thevery  earliest 
hybrids;  11,  not  developed.  Probably  C.  ceoan- 
thum  Buperbum. — H.  C,  Sevenoiks.  The  Amaryllis 
you  send  has  occasionally  appeared  in  gardens.  It 
is  known  as  Hippeastrum  (Amaryllis)  Alberti.  It 
is  doubtless  a  double  form  of  H.  equestre. — H. 
Jenkyns, Comua  mas. — L.C.  Masdevallia  melanopus. 

Peach-Bods  Dead  :  A.  Y.  We  should  advise  you 
to  look  to  the  roots,  that  being  doubtless  the  seat 
of  the  trouble.  It  is  a  common  occurrence  for 
Peaches  growing  in  dry  borders  to  cast  their  flower 
and  wood-buds,  but  this  is  something  quite 
different. 

Primula  sinensis,  Double-flowered  :  O.  B.  IV. 
When  bloom  is  over,  put  the  plants  close  together 
on  a  spent  or  nearly  spent  hot  bed,  filling  in 
between  and  close  around  the  stems  with  chopped 
sphagnum-moss,  peat,  and  sand,  and  keep  mode- 
rately moist  and  closely  shaded  from  strong  sun- 
shine till  the  offshoots  push  roots  into  these 
materials,  when  the  former  should  be  detached 
and  potted  into  a  somewhat  similar  mixture,  but 
with  a  little  more  peat.  Thumb-pots  will  be  large 
enough  for  most  of  them  at  the  first,  keep  close  for 
a  week  or  longer  in  a  frame,  after  that  lapse  of 
time,  gradually  accustoming  the  plants  to  more  air. 
They  will  do  in  a  cold  frame  facing  west  or  north 


during  the  summer.  The  plants  will  come  into 
small  48's  by  repeated  shifts  by  the  end  of  the 
growing  season. 

SoLiNuir  capsicastrdm  :  Novice,  Chadwell  Heath. 
The  plants  having  been  kept  dry  may  be  cut  back 
considerably,  Bay,  to  one-half  the  length  of  the 
shoots,  and  afforded  water  to  thoroughly  wet  the 
soil,  and  be  stood  near  the  glass  and  away  from  the 
heating  apparatus  in  a  warm  greenhouse  of  50°  to 
55°  of  warmth.  When  the  new  growths  burst 
forth,  turn  them  out,  knock  much  of  the  soil 
away,  cut  back  the  roots  a  little,  and  repot  in 
smaller  pots,  using  rich  sandy  loam,  and  potting 
firmly.  Be  not  over  liberal  with  water  at  the 
root  till  these  permeate  the  soil,  but  moisten  the 
tops  once  a  day  in  fine  weather,  and  do  not  let  red- 
spider  infest  them.  They  will  do  very  well  under 
greenhouse  treatment  when  April  is  out.  Let  the 
shoots  be  stopped  once  or  twice,  if  you  like  very 
bushy,  compact  plants,  otherwise  stopping  will  not 
be  needed  ;  and  we  think  plants  with  long,  graceful 
racemes  of  berries  are  the  prettier  objects.  Cuttings 
may  be  made  from  the  young  shoots  ;  they  strike 
readily  in  a  hotbed.  You  may  rub  the  Beeds  out 
of  the  fruits  in  hot  water,  and  after  drying  them 
they  may  be  sown  in  pots  of  sandy  soil  put  in  a 
moderately  warm  pit  or  frame  to  germinate,  taking 
them  out  as  soon  as  a  true  leaf  is  made.  These 
and  cjttings  may  be  treated  similarly  to  the  old 
plants,  potting  them  on  by  degrees  till  they  arrive 
in  7-inch  pots.  Seeds  may  be  sown  in  March,  and 
cuttings  rooted  again  in  about  two  months'  time, 
if  a  succession  of  plants  be  needed. 

Sot  A  Bean  :  W.  S.  This  particular  Bean  would  only 
succeed  in  this  country  in  unusually  warm  seasons, 
and  few  seedsmen  catalogue  it,  though  they  would 
doubtless  procure  it  for  you.  In  any  case,  seeds 
may  be  obtained  from  MM.  Vilmorin  &  Co ,  24, 
Mark  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

Tomatos  :  /.  D.  You  would  do  well  to  buy  a 
Manual  on  Tomato  Cultivation.  A  very  useful 
one  is  Mr.  Ravenscroft's,  published  by  Mr.  Upcott 
Gill,  171,  Strand,  W.C.,  at  the  price,  we  believe, 
of  Is. 

Tomato  Ham  Green  Favourite  :  IV.J.S.  In  extra 
warm  summers  it  crops  abundantly  out  of- doors  in 
the  opsn  quarter,  and  against  a  south  wall  it  if 
generally  a  success. 

Vine  Leaves  :  J.  Shaw.  The  Vine  leaves  are  attacked 
by  a  fungus  called  Sclerotinia  Fuckeliana  The 
summer  form  of  the  fungus — once  called  BotrytU 
cinerea — .occurs  on  the  leaves  under  the  form  of  a 
brown  mould,  and  in  Borne  instances,  where 
neglected,  also  attacks  the  flowers  and  fruit.  Spray 
the  Vines  once  a  fortnight  with  a  solution  of 
potassium  sulphide,  half  an  ounce  to  a  gallon  of 
wafer.  The  spraying  should  be  repeated  next  year, 
commencing  as  the  leaf-buds  expand,  and  repeat  at 
intervals  during  the  season.  This  treatment  is 
absolutely  necessary,  as  myriads  of  fungus-spores 
are  certain  to  remain  over  the  winter,  and  inoculate 
the  leaves  next  season  if  not  prevented  by  spraying. 
All  leaves  attacked  by  the  fungus  should  be 
collected  and  burned,  and  the  vinery  should  be 
kept  perfectly  clean,  as  the  fungus  grows  readily 
on  deid  fallen  leaves,  &c.   G.  Massee. 


COMMUNICATIONS      RECEIVED.  — S.      K.— 3.      A.— H.      M.      E.— 

W  E.  B.— V.  N.—  \V.  J.  B.-F.  C.  L.-T.  B.— F.  H.— 
J.  OB.— B.  L.  H.-H.  M.  E.— E.  O.  A— H.  M.-A.  Hope. 
—  H.  H. 
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EARLY  HERBALS. 

f"pO  the  lay  mind  a  "herbal"  will  suggest 
-*-  nothing  more  thaa  the  irrepressible 
Culpepper,  whose  work,  it  is  true,  has  prac- 
tically held  the  market  for  nearly  two  and 
a  half  centuries.  Mr.  Culpepper  may  justly 
claim — were  he  still  in  the  land  of  the  living — 
a  greater  popularity  and  a  larger  vogue  than 
all  the  other  kindred  writers  put  together  ;  but 
there  were  "  herbals  "  nevertheless  long  before 
he  wrote.  An  extraordinary  collection  of  very 
early  examples,  dating  chiefly  before  the  year 
1500,  is  to  come  under  the  hammer  at  Sotheby's 
sale-room  in  Wellington  Street,  London,  on 
March  23,  and  a  few  particulars  concerning  the 
more  interesting  may  not  be  out  of  place  in 
these  columns. 

The  most  important  lot  of  all  is,  perhaps,  a 
French  MS.  of  the  fifteenth  century,  entitled 
Le  Eivre  des  Simples  Medicines,  suivi  d'un  Recueil 
de  Recettes,  &c. ;  this  MS.  extends  to  314  leaves, 
partly  vellum,  and  partly  paper,  and  is  orna- 
mented with  many  hundred  coloured  drawings 
of  plants,  fishes,  insects,  &c.  Manuscripts  of 
this  character  are  very  uncommon.  The  next 
great  rarity  is  a  copy  of  the  work,  entitled 
Arbola'jre  Conteidt  la  Qualiteij  et  virtus  Propriete:: 
des  Herbes,  &c,  printed  at  Lyons  by  M.  Husz 
about  the  year  1485.  This  book,  of  which  the 
only  other  copy  known  is  in  the  Bibliotheque 
Nationale  at  Paris,  is  described  by  Brunet  as 
a  "  volume  precious, "  and  it  has  numerous  fine 
woodcuts,  including  the  full-page  one  of  the 
botanists  in  council ;  it  is  a  translation  of  the 
German  Herbal  printed  at  Bale. 

There  are  copies  of  three  editions  of  the  Buck 
der  Natur.  The  earliest  was  printed  at  Augs- 
burg, by  J.  Bamler,  in  1475,  and  is  distinguished 
by  its  numerous  fine  full-page  woodcuts  in  the 
style  of  the  block-books,  coloured  by  a  contem- 
porary artist.  This  edition  was  a  favourite 
one  with  the  late  William  Morris,  who,  in  his 
article  on  the  woodcut  books  of  Ulm  and 
Augsburg,  thus  speaks  of  it: — "With  many 
full-page  cuts  of  much  interest.  It  has  full- 
page  cuts  of  animals,  herbs,  and  human  figures 
exceedingly  quaint,  but  for  the  most  part  very 
well  designed ;  a  half-figure  of  a  bishop  '  in 
pontificalibus  '  is  particularly  bold  and  happy." 
Thesecond  edition  of  this  book,  which  is  almost  as 
rare  as  the  first,  appeared  in  1478,  and  it  differs 
from  the  editio  princeps,  chiefly  in  being  "  set  " 
in  another  type,  and  in  the  ornamental  initials 
not  being  in  outline.  The  third  copy  is  from 
the  lAugsburg  press  of  Hans  Schonsberger, 
1499,  whilst  the  cuts  are  copies  of  those  in  the 
first  edition,  with  the  addition  of  two  others 
from  the  Strassburg  Hortus  Sanitatis,  circa 
1490.  There  are  three  editions  of  the  Rurtilium 
Oommodomm  of  P.  de  Orescentus,  a  celebrated 
treatise  on  agriculture,  tho  earliest  being  from 
the  press   of  Schi'issler,    Augsburg,    1471,    the 


other   two    being    printed   in   1486    and   1490 
respectively. 

Of  that  exceedingly  popular  book,  Glanvillo 
De  Proprietatibus  Rerum,  there  is  a  fine  and 
large  copy  printed  in  the  type  used  by  Richel 
&  Wensler  at  Bale,  and  it  was  probably  printed 
about  1470.  Not  so  early,  but  from  a  typo- 
graphical point  of  view  even  more  interesting, 
is  the  fine  copy  of  the  Hrbarius  sive  Aggregator, 
from  the  press  of  Peter  Schceffer,  the  earliest 
with  a  date,  1484;  it  has  150  numbered 
woodcuts  of  herbs  in  contemporary  colouring, 
the  names  in  Latin  and  German,  and  the  text 
in  Latin.  Following  this  example  from  the 
press  of  Schceffer,  comes  a  large  copy  of  the 
Herbarius  Patanie,  1485,  which  is  a  close  copy 
of  the  last-mentioned  work ;  it  also  has  150 
cuts  of  herbs  in  contemporary  colouring,  and 
was  probably  printed  at  Passau  by  Conrad 
Stahel.  Of  the  three  editions  of  Herbolarium  de 
I'irtutihhs  herbarum,  all  printed  at  Venice,  the 
most  important  is  that  dated  1491,  and  printed 
by  L.  de  Basilea  and  G.  de  Papia  ;  it  is  very 
rare,  and  has  numerous  coloured  woodcuts. 
Although  it  bears  the  names  of  Arnoldus  de 
Novavilla  and  Avicenna  on  the  title,  they  are 
not  the  authors  of  the  work,  and  are  merely 
referred  to  in  the  preface. 

The  editions  of  the  Hortus  Sanitatis  start  with 
the  extremely  rare  first  edition  in  German  of 
this  celebrated  herbal,  which  forms  the  basis  of 
Meidenbach's  enlarged  Latin  edition ;  it  was 
printed  by  Schceffer  at  Mainz  in  1485 ;  it  con- 
tains over  300  woodcuts  of  plants  and  animals, 
including  a  fine  frontispiece  of  botanists  in 
council,  in  contemporary  colouring.  The 
Strasburg  editions  of  Pryss,  about  1487,  and 
Beck,  of  about  1490,  are  each  represented  by  a 
copy,  the  latter  being  an  especially  fine  one, 
and  is  noteworthy  for  its  numerous  spirited 
woodcuts  of  farming  and  gardening  operations, 
flowers,  &c.  The  Mainz  edition  from  the  press 
of  J.  Meydenbach,  1491,  "  per  J.  de  Cuba,"  is 
almost  uncut,  and  contains  numerous  large  and 
small  woodcuts,  uncoloured.  The  series  ends 
with  a  copy  of  Gaza's  first  edition  of  Theo- 
phrastus,  De  Plantarum  historia  libri  et  de 
causis  plantarum,  libri  ci.,  1483. 

Following  this  very  interesting  collection  of 
early  herbals  comes  a  valuable  and  extensive 
collection  of  books  relating  to  gardening, 
flowers,  &c,  in  150  lots.  The  books  are  prin- 
cipally treatises  published  in  the  sixteenth, 
seventeenth,  and  eighteenth  centuries,  chiefly 
in  French,  English,  and  Latin.  Some  are 
very  rare,  and  nearly  all  are  choice  copies, 
whilst  the  collection  is  one  which  could  only 
have  been  formed  after  many  years  of  diligent 
seeking.  To  those  interested  in  the  literature 
of  gardening,  the  collection  is  one  of  very 
unusual  interest.   W.  Roberts. 


THE    FLORA  OF  THE   AZORES. 

T^HE  connection  between  the  Missouri  Bota- 
-*-  nical  Garden  and  the  Azorean  or  Hawk 
Islands,  seems  rather  remote,  yet  the  greater 
part  of  the  eighth  annual  report  of  this  garden 
is  devoted  to  the  description  and  illustration 
of  the  Flora  of  the  Azores.  Dr.  Trelease,  the 
Director  of  the  garden  in  question,  has  spent 
two  vacations  in  the  islands  ;  hence  the  con- 
nection. But  before  commenting  on  his  Botan- 
ical Observations,  a  few  words  on  the  position 
and  the  history  of  botanical  discovery  in  the 
islands. 

Although  generally  included  in  the  map  of 
Africa,  and  by  botanical  geographers  consi- 
dered as  forming  an  outlying  fragment  of  the 


Canary  and  Madeiran  flora,  the  Azores  belong 
to  Europe,  being  situated  about  700  miles  from 
the  coast  of  Portugal,  and  almost  centrally  tra- 
versed by  the  3Sth  parallel  of  latitude.  There 
are  nine  islands,  in  three  groups,  having  an 
aggregate  area  of  about  700  square  miles. 
They  are  of  volcanic  origin,  and  St.  Michael's, 
which  will  be  associated  with  Oranges  by  our 
older  readers,  and  with  Pine-apples  by  our 
newer  clients,  is  the  largest,  and  its  highest 
peaks  are  from  3000  to  3500  feet  high.  The 
heights  are  chiefly  covered  with  Erica  azorica, 
Juniperus  brevifolia,  and  Myrica  Faya.  Pico 
is  next  in  size  to  St.  Michael's,  and  was  named 
from  its  extinct  volcano,  which  rises  to  a 
height  of  7600  feet,  the  summit  being  bare  of 
vegetation. 

As  explained  further  on,  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  the  plants  are  common  to  Europe,  and 
the  only  reason  for  uniting  the  Azores  bota- 
nically  with  the  Canaries  is,  that  the  two 
groups  possess  two  Laurels  (Persea  canariensis  * 
and  P.  indica)  in  common. 

Francis  Masson,  the  first  of  many  collectors 
sent  out  under  the  advice  and  direction  of  Sir 
Joseph  Banks,  to  collect  seeds  and  plants  for 
the  Eoyal  Gardens  at  Kew,  landed  on  one  or 
more  of  the  islands  on  his  first  voyage  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  sent  home  a  few 
things.  This  was  in  1772,  shortly  after  the 
accomplishment  of  Cook's  first  voyage,  in  which 
Banks  took  part,  and  which,  mainly  through  his 
exertions  and  far-seeing  sagacity,  resulted  in  such 
splendid  developments  in  horticulture  and  colo- 
nisation. Masson's  stay  in  the  island  was  a 
very  brief  one,  and  he  did  not,  we  believe,  pro- 
cure any  of  the  specially  interesting  endemic 
plants,  but  he  was  apparently  the  first  of  a 
long  line  of  botanists  who  have  successfully 
visited  the  islands.  It  is  true  that  the  French 
botanist,  Adanson,  spent  time  there  on  his 
return  in  1757,  from  Senegal,  but  all  his  plants 
were  destroyed  on  a  stormy  passage,  of  two 
months'  duration,  thence  to  Brest.  Among  the 
few  plants  introduced  by  Masson  were  Hype- 
ricum foliosum,  Eiythraea  Massoni,  Cynoglos- 
sum  pictum,  and  Myrica  Faya,  described  by 
Aiton  in  tho  Hortus  Kewensis. 

In    1838,   the  Hochstetters,    father  and  son, 
visited  the  islands,  and  made  considerable  col- 
lections,   which   were   elaborated   in   Seubert's 
Flora  Azorica,  illustrated  by  fourteen  quarto 
plates,    chiefly  of  endemic   plants.      This  was 
followed,  in  1866,  by  H.  Drouet's  Catalogue  de 
la  Flores  des  lies  Azores,  preceded  by  a  narrative 
of  a  voyage  in  that  archipelago ;  and  in  1870, 
by  F.  Du  Cane  Godman's  Natural  History  of 
the  Azores,  or  Western  Islands.     The  botany  of 
the  last  was  written  by  H.  C.  Watson,  the  author 
of  the    Cybele    Britannica,    who    had    himself 
botanised  some   of  the   islands.     All   three  of 
the  publications  named  are  good,  but  the  last 
is  more  nearly  complete  and  more  critical  than 
its  predecessors,  and  of  course  more  useful  to 
the  English  reader.     It  contains  an  account  of 
the  position  and  physical  characteristics  of  the 
islands,   and   much   other  interesting   matter  ; 
but  is  not  illustrated.      This  in  its  turn   has 
been   followed,  though  not  superseded,  by  tho 
American   work  referred   to    above.      Indeed, 
each  of  these  works  supplements  the  others,  but 
neither  contains  descriptions  of  all  the  species. 
Each  contains  descriptions  of  the  assumed  new 
species,   and   as   Seubert's   Flora  was  first,  it 
contains  the  largest  number  of  descriptions.  Out 
of  400  species,  including  cellular  cryptogams, 
he  estimated  fifty  to  be  endemic  ;  316,  European  ; 

*  Dr.    Trelease    treats    the    Azorean  form  as  a    distinct 
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twenty- three,  Canarian  or  Madeiran ;  five, 
African  (and  not  European)  ;  and  six, 
American.  Since  then,  many  rectifications 
and  some  additions  have  heon  made.  Watson's 
enumeration  of  the  flowering  plants  and  Ferns 
brings  the  number  up  to  478,  whereof  forty 
are  regarded  as  endemic.  Watson  gives  a  geo- 
graphical tabulation  of  all  the  species,  showing 
the  extension  to  Europe,  Madeira,  Canaries, 
and  America,  and  those  which  only  occur  in 
Africa  and  the  Azores.  I  have  mentioned  that 
Seubert  gives  five  species  as  African — that  is, 
extending  to  Africa  only ;  and  the  most  striking 
fact  in  Watson's  table  is  the  small  number  (10) 
that  extend  to  Africa,  but  not  to  Europe. 
Cakile  americana  and  Solidago  sempervirens, 
two  seaside  plants,  are  otherwise  restricted  to 
America,  though  the  former  is  so  near  our 
native  C.  maritima  as  to  be  included  in  it  by 
many  botanists.  Watson  also  gives  a  list  of 
Azorean  plants  common  to  Madeira  or  the 
Canaries,  but  not  fouud  in  Europe.  Excluding 
a  few  that  are  evidently  coloniats  in  both  groups 
of  islands,  they  number  about  thirty ;  among 
them,  Ilex  perado,  Hedera  canariensis,  Notelsea 
excelsa,  Laurus  canariensis,  Persea  iudiea,  and 
Myrica  Eaya. 

Dr.  Trelease's  account  of  the  Botany  of  the 
Azores,  which  has  been  most  liberally  distributed, 
has  also  been  issued  separately,  forming  an  octavo 
volume  of  145  pages,  with  fifty-five  platos.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  author  has  not  summarised  his  work, 
so  that  it  is  difficult  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  the 
extent  to  which  it  supplements  that  of  his  predeces- 
sors. Nor  has  ho  given  the  external  distribution  of 
the  plauts  enumerated.  In  these  respects,  therefore, 
it  is  less  interesting  than  Watson's  accouut.  As  a 
synonymic  enumeration  only  is  it  superior  ;  but  it  is 
a  pity  the  author  did  not  go  a  little  further,  even 
though  he  give  some  of  it  at  seconi-hand,  beoiuse 
the  older  works  are  all  comparatively  rare. 

H  Dwever,  we  can  only  discuss  what  he  has  given 
us.  British  botanists  will  find  the  list  easy  to  use, 
as  the  author  has  follows!  the  Genera  Plantarum 
aud  Index  Keioensis  as  closely  as  possible.  Typo- 
graphical variations,  asterisks,  aud  other  signs  are 
employed  to  indicate  the  eudemic  aud  other  elements. 
Dr.  Trelease  S9ems  to  have  discovered  no  endemic 
plaut  previously  altogether  unknown ;  but  he  has 
been  able  to  describe  more  fully  several  that  were 
previously  imperfectly  known.  The  following  is  a 
list  of  the  endemic  plants  :— Cardamine  caldeirarum, 
Cerastium  azoricum,  Hypericum  foliosum,  Vicia  Den- 
nesiaua,  Rubus  Hochstetterorum,  Sanicula  azorica, 
Ammi  Seubertianum,  A.  trifoliatum,  Ch;erophyllum 
azoricum,  Scabiosa  nitens,  Bellis  azorica,  Tolpis 
nobilis,  Picris  rigens,  P.  filii,  Lactuca  Watsoniana, 
Campanula  Vid-dii,  Vaccinium  cylindraceum,  Erica 
azorica,  Lysiniaehia  azorica,  Myosotis  azorica,  M. 
maritima,  Veronica  Dabneyi,  Euphrasia  grandiflora, 
Persea  azorica,  Euphorbia  Stygiana,  E.  azorica,  Habe- 
naria  micrautha,  H.  longebractoata,  Luzula  purpureo- 
splendens,  Carex  azorica,  C.  Vulcani,  C.  Hochstet- 
teriana,  Holcus  rigidus,  Deschampaia  foliosa,  Festuca 
petraja,  Juniperus  brevifolia,  Isoetes  azorica,  and 
Selaginella  azorica. 

A  comparison  of  the  foregoing  list,  with  those  of 
Ssubert  and  Watson,  reveals  a  reduction  of  the 
number  of  suppose!  endemic  species  as  the  result  of 
further  investigation.  It  differs  very  slightly  from 
Watson's,  the  principal  deviations  being  Choerophyllum 
azoricum  and  Lactuca  Watsoniana,  two  of  Watson's 
doubtful  plants,  described  by  Trelease  as  new  species. 
The  author  does  not  mention  that  his  identifications 
of  these  plants  were  verified  for  him  at  Kew  by 
comparison  with  Watson's  specimens. 

The  moit  surprising  fact  in  the  flora  of  the  Azores 
is  the  smallness  of  the  endemic  element,  which  does 
nut  coutain  a  single  genus,  aud  consists  almost 
entirely  of  species  belonging  to  genera,  common  not 
only  to  Europe,  but  also  to  the  British  islands.  Cam- 
panula Vidalii,  a  shrubby  species  having  rosettes  of 


leaves  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  is  the  only  plan 
of  an  anomalous  character.  Dr.  Trelease's  fifty-five 
plates  are  devoted  in  part  to  the  illustration  of  tho 
endemic  plants,  and  also,  to  some  extent,  of  intro- 
duced plants,  now  very  widely  dispersed  in  warm  and 
hot  countries.  One  wonders  why  it  should  have  been 
thought  desirable  to  figure  such  plants  as  Solanum 
pseudo-capsicum  and  Physalis  peruviana,  especially 
as  there  is  no  reference  to  their  illustrating  auy 
particular  point  or  phenomenon.  The  half-a-dozen 
plates  illustrating  forms  of  Agrostis  Castellana  are  of 
a  more  critical  character.   W.  Butting  ffemsley. 


New  or  Noteworthy  Plants. 

•  ■  — 

CATTLEYA  TRIAN.EI, 
Chardwar  variety. 
Not  among  the  hundreds  of  varieties  of  Cattleya 
labiata  Triansoi  have  I  observed  any  which,  while 
exhibiting  fine  flowers,  have  offered  so  certain  a 
means  of  identification  as  this  one.  The  flower  is 
7  inches  across,  and  the  petals,  slightly  wavy  at  the 
edges,  are  3  inches  in  width,  and  the  sepals  and  petals 
are  of  a  delicate  lavender  hue.  The  chief  distin- 
guishing feature  lies  in  the  colouring  of  the  lip,  the 
base  of  which,  beneath  the  column,  is  of  a  rich 
purple  hue,  traversed  by  a  clear  network  of  white 
lewes,  the  purple  colour  shading  off  into  a  kind  of 
glow  as  it  nears  the  edges  of  the  side  lobes,  giving 
the  interior  a  pretty  appearance.  The  disc  is  of 
chrome-yellow,  the  white  lines  of  the  base  exteuding 
through  it  until  it  reaches  the  white  band  which 
divides  the  middle  area  from  the  bright  purple 
colour  of  the  front  of  the  lip.  This  handsome 
variety  was  flowered  by  G.  F.  Moore,  Esq.,  Chard- 
war, B  mrton  on-the-Water. 

Cattleva  TriaNjEi,  Broome's  Variety. 
This  is  a  very  beautiful  variety,  and  entitled  to 
rank  with  the  best  forms  of  Cattleya  labiata.  Its 
flowers  are  above  ordinary  size,  the  lip  and  petals 
broad  and  evenly  arranged,  so  that,  with  the  back- 
ground of  the  sepals,  the  greater  part  of  the  circum- 
ference of  the  flower  consists  of  showy  segments  that 
have  great  substance.  It  may  be  classed  with  the 
famous  C.  T.  Leeana,  excepting  that  the  petals  are 
nearly  horizontal,  and  do  not  droop  so  much  at  the 
tips,  aud  the  lip  is  a  much  brighter  colour,  and 
petals  and  labcllum  are  beautifully  crimped  at  the 
edges.  The  sepals  a'ld  petals  are  of  a  soft  rosy-lilac 
hue,  with  silver-white  mid-rib  in  the  lower  halves. 
The  lip  is  on  tho  outside  ro3ecoloured,  with  veiniug 
of  purple.  Internally  it  is  orange  at  the  base,  with 
some  dark  red  lines,  and  the  sides  white,  tinged  with 
rose  on  the  upper  edges.  The  middle  area  has  a 
divided  yellow  band,  in  front  of  which  the  colour  is 
of  a  claret-crimson  hue  that  merges  into  violet- 
purple,  and  changes  to  a  lighter  tint  on  approaching 
the  crimped  margin.  The  plant  has  flowered  in  the 
garden  of  Joseph  Broome,  Esq.,  Sunny  Hill,  Llan- 
dudno. Its  owner  considers  it  to  be  one  of  the  best 
that  he  has  flowered.  James  O'Brien. 


CYCLAMENS. 


It  is  extremely  desirable  in  the  interests  of  science 
(which  means  ultimately  those  of  practice),  that 
notes  should  be  taken  of  the  variations  and  "  breaks  " 
that  occur  in  our  cultivated  plants.  For  this  reason 
we  add  to  the  illustrations  of  variations  of  Cyclamen 
which  we  have  already  given  an  additional  series  of 
illustrations,  taken  from  plants  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  by  Messrs.  Sutton  on  January  1 1 
last.  Fig.  51  shows  the  nearest  approximation  to  C. 
latifolium  (persicum  of  gardens) ;  and  Fig.  52  shows 
a  slight  advance  after  cultivation  ;  Figs.  53  to  55 
show  various  forms  of  doubling,  the  doubling  in  this 
case  being  the  result  of  the  formation  of  an  increased 
number  of  petals.  The  doubling  of  these  flower* 
was  the  subject  some  years  since  of  a  paper  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Linnean  Society  by  Dr.  Masters, 
wherein  the  morphology  of  these  flowers  was 
discussed. 


Market  Gardening. 

(Continued  from  p.  IIS.) 
CABBAGES. 

Such  varieties  as  Heartwell,  Edam's  Early,  and 
Enfield  Market,  planted  in  September  at  the  same 
distance  as  recommended  for  Cauliflowers,  would 
command  a  wholesale  price  of  Is.  6d,  per  dozon  the 
following  May — £68  fis.  6d,,  or  putting  the  price  at 
Is.  per  dozen,  would  give  a  sum  of  £45  7s.  per  acre. 
As  soon  as  the  first  crop  of  Cabbage  is  cleared,  the 
ground  should  be  planted  with  Lettuce,  aud  rice 
versd,  making  for  the  two  crops  in  the  year  at  the 
higher  rate  £128  10s.  6d.  per  acre,  and  at  the  lower 
prices  £90  14s.  6d.  Aud  should  Beet -seed  be  sown 
pretty  thickly  in  April,  so  as  to  admit  of  plants  being 
available  from  the  thinnings  to  transplant  in  an  acre 
or  more  in  rows  at  1  foot  apart,  and  9  inches  the 
row,  after  the  crop  of  Lettuce  (following  the  autumn- 
raised  Cabbages)  has  been  marketed,  1,593  dozen 
roots  per  acre  will  be  secured,  and  which  at.  8(2,  per 
dozen  will  be  £59  lis.  9d.,  thus  giving  a  sum  total  of 
£188  5s.  3d.  per  acre  for  the  three  crops  indicated  in 
one  year. 

Raising  and  forwarding  young  plants  is  a  matter  of 
great  importance  in  connection  with  successful  market 
aud  private  gardening,  inasmuch  as  earlier  crops  and 
consequently  higher  prices  are  obtained  for  the  pro- 
duce. In  preference  to  the  old-fashioned  elevated 
and  consequently  exposed  hotbeds,  I  shall  recommend 
excavated  pits— say  3  feet  deep— if  this  can  be  safely 
done,  4i  feet  wide,  and  long  enough  to  admit  of  one 
or  a  series  of  four-light  frames  being  placed  over 
the  hotbeds,  leaving  a  clear  space  of  solid  ground  of 
3  inches  at  sides  and  euds  of  frame  or  frames  to 
rest  on.  Fill  the  pit  thus  made  with  leaves  or  long- 
dung  to  within  3  inches  of  glass,  trampling  the  litter, 
&c,  to  make  it  firm  before  covering  it  with  sod. 
This  bed  of  soil  should  have  a  depth  of  3  inches  and 
be  raked  level,  and  on  this  sow  the  seeds  of  Cabbage, 
Cauliflower,  Lettuce  (Paris  Green  and  Paris  White 
Cos),  and  All-the- Year-Round  and  Favourite  Cabbage 
varieties,  and  Brussels  Sprouts,  covering  the  seed 
lightly.  Sufficient  air  should  be  given  to  insure 
sturdy  growth  as  soon  as  the  young  plants  appear. 
As  soon  as  large  enough  to  handle,  prick  them  out  a 
few  inches  apart  in  a  sunny  aspect  under  glass  pre- 
paratory to  transplanting  in  the  open  later  on 
H.  W.  W. 

Culture  of  Gardenias. 

The  dropping  of  the  flower-buds  of  Gardenias— 
or,  at  a  later  stage,  of  the  expanded  blooms — to 
which  my  attention  was  directed  by  an  answer  to  an 
enquiry  in  the  issue  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  for 
Feb.  26,  may  in  the  absence  of  an  obvious  cause  be 
attributed  to  inactivity  of  the  roots,  arising  from  the 
plant  having  had  over-much  water  at  the  root,  or 
water  at  a  low  temperature,  and  probably  to  excessive 
over-head  syringing  combined  with  a  low  temperature. 
Other  causes  of  failure  may  be  the  excessive  use  of 
chemical  manures,  which  are  rarely  needed  when  the 
cultivation  is  of  the  right  kind.  As  the  premature 
fall  of  the  flower-buds  is  by  no  means  uncommon,  a 
few  remarks  to  supplement  what  is  state!  at  p.  132, 
may  not  be  out  of  place.  It  is  usually  thought  that 
Gardenia  radicans,  G  Fortunei,  G.  florida  intermedia, 
are  capable  of  enduring  any  amount  of  heat  with 
impunity,  but  this  is  an  error  common  among 
gardeners  who  have  no  great  deal  of  practical  know- 
ledge of  the  subject.  Indeed,  at  the  present  time,  I 
know  an  instance  of  a  hit  of  Gardenias  occupying  a 
very  warm  part  of  a  stove  in  close  proximity  to  the 
hot-water  pipes  having  become  flowerless  from  this 
cause.  The  cause  being  known,  means  have  been 
taken  to  remedy  the  evil  by  enclosing  the  hot  water 
pipes  at  thit  part  in  a  chamber. 

There  are  failures  the  cause  of  which  are  not  thus 
clearly  indicated,  and  then  it  is  that  sometimes  the 
efforts  at  bettering  are  made  in  a  wrong  direction, 
with  the  result  of  intensifying  the  trouble.  Eel- 
worms,  as  stitud  in  the  editorial  note,  cause  a  most 
disastrous  loss  of  plants.  I  have  known  houses  of 
more  than  10U  feet  loug,  25  feet  wide,  become  a  prey 
to  this  foe,  and  after  struggling  with  it  for  two  or 
three  years  the  cultivator  has  had  to  clear  out  and 
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Fig.  51. — cyclamen  lati- 

folium  :  [wild  type. 

(see>.   134.) 
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Fig.  53. — semi-double  flowers  of  gy'clamen. 

(SEE  P.    134.) 


Fig.  52. — cyclamen  latifolium  (persicitm)  : 
showing  a  slight  advance. 

(SEE   P.    134.) 


Fig.  54  — semi-dodble  flowers  of  cyclamen. 
(see  p.  134.) 


Fig.  55. — semi-docble  flower  of  cyclamen  with 
fringed  petals,     (see  p.   134.) 
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burn  the  lot.  Not  only  is  this  a  loss  of  plants,  but  it 
is  also  a  loss  that  is  felt  probably  during  the  whole 
period  of  occupancy. 

Gardenias  are  much  better  bloomers  when  planted 
out   in   houses,    large   or    small,    devoted   to    them, 
growing  only  sufficient  in  pots  to   supply  midwinter 
or  very  early  blooms.     Such  plants  may  be  grown  in 
pots   for  two   years   or   thereabouts,    but   if   longer 
retained  they  are  as  a  rule  addicted  to  sickness  that 
the  best  cultural   methods  will   barely  rectify.     An 
important  point  in  their   culture  in    pots  is  rarely 
supplied  long  together,  and  unless  periodical  shifts 
are   indulged  in  the   plants  are   not  sustained  in  a 
degree  commensurate  with  their  requirements.     The 
item  referred  to  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  plants  are 
surface-rooters,  a  fact  of  importance,  yet  one  that  is 
often  overlooked   by   gardeners.      The    Gardenia  is, 
indeed,   one   of  the   few   hard- wooded   shrubs   that 
produce  surface-roots  in  such  quantities  as  to  render 
top-dressing   an  essential   matter  ;    and   if    this    be 
afforded  at  the  right  season,  and  with  discretion,  the 
crop   of  flowers   is   sure  to  be  abundant  and   good. 
Some  gardeners  prefer  peat  as  the  rooting  medium, 
and  I  have  seen  instances  where  Gardenias  have  been 
planted  out  and  surrounded  by  turves  of  the  finest 
peat ;  but  I  have  never  observed  in  such  plants  the 
vigour  remarked  in  plants  grown  in  sandy  loam,  with 
slight  additions  of  manure,  such  as  leaf-soil,  soot,  or 
the  like.     In  my  neiahbourhood  there  are  perhaps 
several  acres  of  Gardenias   under  glass,    nearly  the 
whole   of  which  are   planted   out,   in   the   ordinary 
stiple,    with     or     without     manure     as     the     case 
may     require,     and     with     perhaps    the     addition 
of   some   spent   potting-bench    soil,   just    to   afford 
the    plants    a  start.      The    vigour    of    such    plants 
would  surprise  not  a  few  gardeners,  who   only  know 
Gardenias   as   pot  plants.       As  a   rule,  the   grower 
for  market  preferspot  plants  of  one  or  two  years' growth 
for  planting  out,  and  the  reason  is  that  they  are  well 
provided  with  roots,  and    have  a  sort  of  ascendant 
framework  of  branches  established  as  it  were  ;  but 
when,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  planted  in  a  quite 
young   state,  and  with   plenty  of   space,   the   plants 
incline  to  trail  about  on  the  soil,  to  the  detriment  of 
the  plant  as  well  as  the  bloom,  while  the  branches 
are  also  in  the  way  when  the  beds  are  top-dressed. 
Plants  that  are  grown  rather  closely  together,  as  pot- 
plants  usually  are,  become  erect  in  habit,  and  these 
find  most  favour  for  planting  out,  for  the  after-growth 
alone  will  produce  a  spread  of  branches  that  com- 
pletely cover  the  pathways  in  the  houses.     The  fear 
generally   with  these  when    freshly   planted  out   in 
new  soil  is  that  growth  will  become   too  rampant, 
and   thereby   impair   the    crop    to   follow.     This   is 
guarded   against   when    top-dressing,  and    only    the 
smallest  amount  of  soil  is  afforded   that  will  cover 
the  roots.     Originally  planted  in  saucer-shaped  holes 
sufficient  to  bury  one-third  of  the  ball  of  earth  and 
roots,  and  the  soil  mounded  up  to  them,  the  latter  is 
added  to  from  time  to  time.so  that  the  mounds  become 
a  level  bed.     This  may  take  two  years  to  accomplish, 
by  which  time  the  plants  are,   perhap3.  4  feet  high 
and  broad.     Plants  four  years  planted  become  bushes 
of  6  feet  or  more  in  height,  with  branches  so  inter- 
woven as  to  completely  cover  the  beds,  sometimes 
6  feet  to  8  feet  wide,  and  form  an  almost  impene- 
trable  mass  of  dark  green   foliage.     Established  or 
old  plants   are  given  a  small   quantity   of  manure, 
artificial  or  other,  occasionally,  and  usually  some  soot 
is  added  to  the  soil.     Such  plants  are  less  liable  to 
be  infested  by  insect  pests  than  those  grown  in  pots. 
Few  gardeners  have  the  facilities  for  planting  Gar- 
denias in  a  house  by  themselves  ;  but  those  having  a 
front  stage  may  plant  them  there  in  about  6  inches  of 
soil.     A  few  boards  will  make  the  bottom   and  sides 
complete,   and  the  floriferousness  of  the   plants  will 
thereby  be  much  increased. 

Pot-grown  plants  need  periodical  surface-dressings. 
A  half-inch  layer  of  soil  will  be  enough  at  a  time, 
and  as  the  roots  will  soon  seize  upon  it,  this  will 
afford  the  best  proof  of  its  benefit.  As  a  general  rule, 
by  artificial  heat  66°  to  75°  is  ample  during  growth, 
greater  or  less  according  to  circumstances.  In  times 
of  severe  frost,  a  much  lower  temperature  is  often  re- 
corded withimpunity.  In  these  market  establishments, 


pruning  is  performed  annually  after  flowering,  and 
no  stopping  is  indulged  in  unless  it  be  that  of  a  gross 
or  forward  shoot  here  and  there.  Bottom-heat  is 
almost  unknown,  and  the  great  bulk  of  plants 
luxuriating  on  the  cool  shallow  beds  of  soil  could 
scarcely  be  improved.  J. 


Foreign  Correspondence. 

CANTUA  DEPENDENS. 
One  of  the  most  striking  of  the  shrubs  now  in 
blossom  in  the  garden  at  La  Mortola  is  the  Peruvian 
Cantua  buxifolia  or  dependens.  Its  long  tubular 
blossoms  always  begin  flowering  at  the  end  of  the 
branches,  and  not  as  represented  by  the  drawing  of 
Fitch  in  No.  4  5S4  of  the  Botanical  Magazine,  which 
shows  the  flowers  nearer  the  base  of  the  branch  more 
developed  than  those  at  the  extremity.  In  the 
summer  it  gets  rid  of  its  leaves  as  a  precaution  against 
the  heat  and  drought,  though  even  so,  it  cannot  go 
very  long  without  being  watered.  In  the  autumn, 
however,  after  a  little  rain,  it  at  once  begins  to  throw 
out  small  pinnatifid  leaves.  As  a  rule,  the  stamens  are 
bent  on  one  side,  rendering  the  radiate  flower  somewhat 
zygomorphic  ;  but  if,  as  occasionally  happens,  a  bud 
is  exactly  perpendicular,  the  flower  is  then  actually 
radiate.  According  to  Delpino,  the  Italian  plant- 
biologist,  Cantua  buxifolia  is  fertilised  in  its  native 
country  by  humming-birds,  as  is  often  the  case  with 
tropical  or  subtropical  flowers  of  this  size.  At  La 
Mortola  there  are  large  numbers  of  bees,  which  serve 
to  fertilise  these  plants  ;  and  it  appears  as  though  there 
were  also  a  provision  for  self-fecundation.  Cantua 
dependens  may  easily  be  propagated,  both  by  cut- 
tings and  seeds,  but  it  is  a  slow-growing  Bhrub. 
A.  Berger,  Curator,  La  Mortola,  February  26,  1898. 


By  enticing  the  roots  down  into  the  moss,  the 
plants  grow  with  much  vigour,  and  retain  their 
leaves  for  a  much  longer  period.  The  rare  Zygope- 
talum  Perrenondi  also  thrives  admirably  in  the 
Cattleya-house.  The  plant  is  now  growing  freely, 
and  as  the  flower-spikes  push  up  in  conjunction  with 
the  young  breaks,  it  must  not  be  disturbed  at  the 
roots  until  the  flowers  have  faded.  Afford  water  often 
enough  to  keep  the  roots  moist.  Plants  of  Angrajcuni 
falcatum  and  Aerides  japonicum  that  have  been  win- 
tered in  this  house  may  now  be  removed  to  the 
warmest  part  of  the  cool-houBe.  Both  species  deserve 
to  be  generally  cultivated  for  the  delicious  fragrance 
of  their  flowers. 

Orchid  Pests. — Owing  to  the  increase  in  warmth  in 
the  house?,  small  yellow  thrips  will  multiply  greatly, 
and  these  destructive  insects  must  be  kept  under  by 
every  means  available.  Before  fumigating  or  vapo- 
rising the  house  the  atmosphere  should  be  made 
moist,  and  at  the  same  time  a  moderately  high  tem- 
perature maintained.  This  will  induce  the  insects 
to  emerge  from  their  concealment  and  be  the  more 
easily  killed.  If  thrips  are  numerous,  fumigate  the 
house  in  the  evening  and  the  next  morning,  or  on  two 
consecutive  evenings. 


The   Week's  Work. 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  W.  H.  White,  Orohid  Grower,  Burford,  Dorking. 
Oattlcya  or  Intermediate-house.  — Plants  of  C.  amethy- 
stoglossa,  C.  chocoensis,  and  C.  Walkeriana,  should 
be  afforded  a  little  more  water  at  the  root  for  a  time, 
but  when  the  blooms  have  fully  expanded  it  may  be 
withheld  until  the  plants  again  commence  to  grow. 
C.  Walkeriana  (C.  dolosa)  produces  its  flower-spikes 
from  the  apex  of  deformed  like  growths  that  spring 
from   the   bulbs   last   made,    and   as   soon   as   these 
growths  are  seen  suspend  the  plauts  where  they  will 
receive  the  maximum  amount  of  light.     The  distinct- 
growing  C.  Schilleriana  should  now  be  placed  in  a 
similar  position,  and  if  any  of  the  plants  require  fresh 
compost,  or  more  rooting-space,  it  sho  lid  be  afforded 
them  at  once.     A  very  thin  layer  of  peat  will  suffice 
as  a  rooting  medium.     Keep  the  plants  well  supplied 
with  water  during  growth.    C.  labiata  Warneri  should 
be  afforded  every  encouragement  until  growth  is  com- 
pleted, and  the  flowers  appear.      The  best  time  to 
repot  C.  Warneri  is  when  roots  are  to  be  seen  issuing 
from  the  base  of  the  new  pseudo-bulbs.  C.  Percivalliana 
having  finished  blooming  may  be  kept  rather  dry  at 
the   root   till    growth    recommences.      Dendrobium 
chrysanthum,  which  comes  from  the  hills  of  Nepaul, 
succeeds  at  the  lightest  end  of  thiB  house.     Although 
the  plant  may  be   growing  vigorously,  the  grower 
must  not  be  tempted  to  apply  water  very  copiouslv,  the 
effects  of  which  would  be  that  fewer  roots  would  be 
made,   and  less  growth.      To  obtain  sound  healthy 
growths  and  abundant  flowers,  keep  the  plant  rather 
on  the  dry  side  until  the  roots  are  abundant,  then  the 
amount  of  water  may  be  gradually  increased.     Plants 
of  Oncidium  ampliatum  that  have  been  at  rest  in  this 
house,  should  be  removed  to  a  slightly  warmer  one 
and  enough   water    afforded  as   will  keep  the   roots 
moist.     Wrap  a  piece  of  wool  around  the  spikes  to 
protect  them  from  woodlice,  cockroaches,  and  other  in- 
sects. Vandas  of  the  tricolor  and  sua  vis  section  gro  w  tho 
roughly   well  at  the  cooler  end  of  this  house.     At 
this  season  the  lower  foliage  of  these  plants  may  be 
injured    if   exposed   to   the   full   ?,'lare    of  the   sun, 
and    the    plants    should    be    thinly    shaded,    inde- 
pendently of   the  other  occupants.     Strong   healthy 
specimens  will  now  be  rooting  freely,  and  auy   of  the 
aerial  roots  that  are  long  enough  may  be  pegged  or 
tied  down   so  that  th^-y  will  root    into    sphagnum- 
moBS,    taking    cire    not    to    crack   or    break    them. 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

By  H.  Walters,  Gardener,  Eastwell  Park.  Aahford. 
The  Flower-beds. — The  spring-flowering  plants  in 
these,  are  very  forward ;  Wallflowers,  Myosotis, 
Aubrietias,  Daisies,  Auriculas,  and  many  others,  are 
already  showing  flower.  The  various  species  and 
varieties  of  bulbs  are  equally  so,  especially  the 
Hyacinths  and  Tulips.  The  surface  of  the  bed,  if  it 
be  not  carpeted  with  other  plants,  should  be  lightly 
pricked  over  with  a  small  fork,  in  order  to  aerate  it, 
and  in  that  way  assist  growth.  Those  plants  which 
are  set  out  iu  regular  lines,  or  where  more  than  one 
sort  is  used  in  a  bed,  should  be  examined,  and  the 
side-growths  pricked  off  where  encroaching  on  neigh- 
bours, so  as  to  maintain  each  variety  separate  as 
regards  the  colour  of  the  flowers.  Let  the  edgings 
of  the  beds  be  made  thin  and  neat,  and  if  Box- 
edgings  are  in  use,  these  should  be  clipped  after 
danger  from  frost  is  past.  Daffodils  and  Prim- 
roses in  sheltered  spots  are  already  flowering 
freely,  and  the  Winter  Aconites,  Snowdrops,  Peri- 
winkles, and  the  Violets.  In  western  and  northern 
counties  severe  frosts  and  snowfalls  have  recently 
occurred,  still  everything  indicates  to  the  gardener 
that  the  busy  season  has  arrived. 

Sweet  Peas. — Than  theBe  fragrant  free  flowering 
annuals  we  have  none  superior,  and  no  summer 
flower-border  seems  to  be  complete  without  them. 
The  Sweet  Pea  has  been  greatly  improved  in  form 
and  colour  during  the  last  few  years,  and  by  no  one 
more  'so  than  by  Mr.  Eckford,  of  Wem,  Shropshire, 
whose  varieties  seem  now  to  be  acknowledged  the 
best  in  the  world.  The  varied  hues  of  mixed  colours 
in  eome  varieties,  the  gorgeously  and  brilliant 
coloured  selfs  of  others,  make  Sweet  Peas  pecu- 
liarly adapted  for  cutting.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  new  dwarf  Pink  Cupid  will  be  a 
much  freer  flowering  plant  than  the  White 
Cupid,  about  which  a  fuss  was  made  two  or 
three  seasons  ago,  and  which  appeared  a  good  deal 
better  in  the  photograph  than  the  writer  ever  saw  it  in 
a  garden.  The  best  time  for  sowing  seeds  of  Sweet 
Peas  is  towards  the  end  of  this  month  in  the  open 
ground,  and  the  sowing  is  practically  of  the  same 
nature  as  in  the  case  of  edible  Peas,  excepting  that  the 
seed  should  be  sown  even  more  thinly.  If  a  position  in 
the  garden  requires  to  be  screened  from  view  during  the 
summer,  or  the  plot*  of  vegetables  hidden  from  view, 
the  Sweet  Pea  is  the  plant  for  the  work.  The  soil 
should  have  been  well  manured  and  dug.  It  is 
advisable  to  coat  the  seed  with  red-lead  previous  to 
sowing  it,  as  a  defence  against  pheasants  and  mice. 
The  rows  should  be  provided  with  Pea-sticks  when 
the  plants  are  about  3  inches  high,  especially  selected 
as  regards  neatness ;  and  in  very  dry  weather,  copious 
applications  of  water  should  be  made  in  order  to  main- 
tain the  plants  in  health  ;  moreover,  those  Peas  that 
are  to  furnish  flowers  Bhould  have  all  the  seed-pods 
removed  as  soon  as  seen,  or  the  flowering  period  will 
be  shortened.  If  seed  is  required,  a  few  rows  should 
be  set  apart  for  seed  bearing. 


FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  G.  Norman,  Gardener,  Hatfield  Hoase,  Herts. 
Young  Vines. — Any   of  the  eyes  or   cuttings,   fur- 
nished with  one  bud  eac'j,  wheu  well  rooted,  may  be 
shifted  into   tttl's  or   48's,    accordingly  as    the  shoots 
are  strong   or   weak,    the   roots   at    the   sides    being 
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slightly  freed  from  the  soil  before  re-potting.  Let  the 
soil  be  well  warmed,  and  the  ball  sunk  so  as  to  cover 
the  young  wood  to  the  depth  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
with  new  soil,  and  the  potting  done  with  firmness.  Re- 
move them  to  a  hot-bed  having  a  bottom-heat  of  80°, 
and  top-heat  of  60°  to  (55°,  affording  air  whenever  the 
weather  permits.  Support  each  stem  with  a  stick, 
afford  tepid-water,  and  shade  from  bright  sun- 
shine for  a  few  days.  The  next  shift  may  be  into 
an  8-inch  pot  after  re-potting  the  plants,  and  later 
if  wanted  to  fruit  next  year  into  an  11-inch  one, 
always  delaying  to  repot  till  the  roots  have  permeated 
the  soil  and  begun  to  coat  the  sides  of  the  ball. 
Vines  for  forcing  for  fruit  next  year  should  be  two 
years  old,  or  at  least  they  are  generally  the  best 
for  the  purpose  ;  and  these  should  be  grown  in 
8-inch  pots  the  first  season,  taking  care  that  the  current 
season's  growth  is  thoroughly  ripened,  and  in  the 
autumn  the  stems  should  be  cut  back  to  within  two 
buds  above  the  level  of  the  soil,  and  kept  cool  and  at 
rest  during  the  winter.  In  early  spring,  these  cut- 
backs may  be  started  to  grow  in  a  vinery,  warm- 
house,  or  pit,  where  full  sunlight  can  be  afforded  ; 
and  when  shoots  4  to  5  inches  long  have  been  made, 
turn  them  out  of  the  pots,  carefully  picking  and 
shaking  the  soil  from  the  roots,  and  repot  them  in 
clean  pots  of  the  same  size  as  those  they  came  out  of, 
affording  the  pots  drainage  to  the  depth  of  2  inchep, 
and  working  the  soil  among  the  roots,  and 
taking  great  care  not  to  break  oft"  or  injure  the 
new  Bhoots.  After  repotting,  afford  a  moderate 
amount  of  warm  water,  and  a  few  days  after- 
wards remove  all  but  the  one  strong  shoot, 
should  more  than  one  of  these  have  formed. 
The  next  shift,  when  well  rooted,  should  be  into 
11-inch  pots.  Suitable  soil  for  pot- Vines  is  one  con- 
sisting of  light  turfy-loam,  ooe  peck  of  mortar- 
rubble  broken  small,  and  to  each  barrow-load  of  soil 
a  7-inch  potful  of  bone-meal.  Until  the  roots  begin 
to  permeate  the  soil,  let  water  be  sparingly  afforded, 
and  afterwards  only  when  the  soil  is  approaching 
dryness.  Syringe  once  when  fine,  and  as  the  season 
advances  twice  a  dav.  The  temperature  should 
range  from  60°  to  65s  at  night,  70°  on  dull  days, 
with  a  rise  of  10°  by  sun-heat,  and  5°  beyond  this 
after  closing  the  vinery.  Afford  ventilation  on  warm 
days  when  the  warmth  inside  reaches  70°,  and  increase 
the  amount  gradually  as  the  temperature  continues  to 
rise.  Aim  at  obtaining  large  firm  leaves,  and  canes 
that  are  short  between  the  nodes  or  joints.  Pot-vines 
may  be  fastened  to  upright  sticks  or  to  wires  fixed  to 
the  roof,  forming  in  the  latter  way  pleasant  shade  for 
pot-plants  growing  beneath.  Let  the  laterals  and 
tendrils  be  frequently  kept  in  check  by  pinching  the 
first  and  removing  the  second,  and  secure  the  cane  as 
it  lengthens. 

Vint  Borders. — If  any  border  in  course  of  making 
is  not  finished  so  far  as  it  is  intended  to  extend  it  this 
year,  the  work  should  not  be  any  further  delayed  if 
Vines  raised  last  season  from  eyes  are  going  to  be 
planted  in  it.  These  Vines  should  now  be  placed  in 
a  warm  house  to  encourage  them  to  make  a  start,  and 
when  well  starte  1  into  growth  let  them  be  turned 
out  of  the  pots,  the  soil  shaken  from  the  roots, 
and  the  latter  laid  out  at  full  length,  and  covered 
with  a  nics  mixture  of  lice  soil  to  the  depth  of 
4  inches.  The  distance  of  the  Vines  apart  will 
depend  upon  the  variety,  3.'  feet  for  weak  growers, 
and  5  feet  for  strong  ones.  Avoid  planting  close 
to  the  hot-water  pipe-",  or  the  front  wall  of  the 
vinery — G  inches  should  bo  the  nearest  approach  to 
either.  On  the  renewal  of  growth  in  the  plants, 
disbud  the  canes  by  degrees,  and  retain  the  best 
placed  and  strongest  shoot  to  form  the  future  Vine, 
which  should  be  left  as  low  down  as  the  position  will 
allow.  The  remainder  of  the  treatment  should  cor- 
respond with  that  advised  for  potted  Vines  in 
general. 

Late  Vines. — Those  which  are  intended  to  carry 
late  crops  should  now  be  started,  so  that  the  frnit 
will  have  time  to  become  quite  ripe  by  the  end  of 
the  month  of  September,  after  which  date  our  sun 
has  scarcely  any  effect  on  the  maturing  of  the  fruit. 
The  inside  border,  if  but  slightly  moist,  should 
receive  a  thorough  application  of  tepid  water.  Let 
the  Vines  be  syringed  once  or  more  often  daily,  and 
generally  carry  out  previous  directions  in  regard  to 
the  Vine. 

THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN 

By  J.  W.  McHattie,  Gardener,  Strathlleldsaye,  Hants. 

Cauliflower  Plants  under  Protection.— Those  plants 
which  have  been  protected  by  cold  frames  may  be 
transplanted  during  mild  weather,  choosing  a  warm 
border  and  well-enriched  soil.  First,  let  drills  be 
drawn  3  inches  deep  in  which  to  plant  them  at  a 


distance  of  IS  inches  apart,  and  2  feet  will  be  found 
sufficient  space  between  the  rows.  After  planting, 
place  Spruce  twigs  thinly  round  the  plants,  as  a  pro- 
tection against  frost  and  wind.  Let  the  tops  of  hand- 
lights  in  which  Cauliflower  plants  are  growing  be 
lifted  off  in  fine  weather,  in  fact  ventilating  them  at 
all  times  when  there  is  no  frost.  Remove  weeds  and 
stir  the  soil,  affording  water  if  the  soil  is  dry.  Cauli- 
flowers raised  from  seeds  sown  last  month  will  be 
large  enough  to  prick  out  on  to  a  gentle  hotbed  or  in 
boxes  placed  in  a  warm  pit  or  greenhouse,  to  bring 
them  forward  and  fit  to  plant  out  in  the  beginning  of 
April,  keeping  them  close  to  the  glass  meanwhile. 
Sow  seeds  in  gentle  warmth,  and  also  on  a  south  border, 
of  Earlv  London,  Early  Forcing,  Magnum  Bonum, 
and  Walcheren  varieties. 

Leeks.— Seed  of  the  Musselburgh  and  other  varieties 
may  be  sown  for  the  main  supply  in  shallow  drills, 
or  broadcast  in  beds,  treating  them  similarly  to  the 
Onion,  only  the  seeds  may  be  sown  more  thickly, 
transplanting  the  plants  during  May  and  June.  The 
plants  raised  from  seeds  sown  under  glass  in  January 
will  require  to  be  pricked  off,  but  not  to  be  unduly 
hurried  by  artificial  warmth  ;  rather  aim  at  keeping 
them  sturdy  by  careful  ventilation,  and  by  affording 
them  a  place  on  a  shelf  near  the  roof.  The  remains 
of  last  year's  crop  should  be  dug  up  and  laid  in  close 
together  in  deep  trenches  in  a  Bhady  place  for  future 
use. 

Tomitos. — The  plants  that  are  in  bearing  will  be 
improved  and  strengthened  by  top-dressing  them 
with  rich  soil  mixed  with  some  artificial  manure, 
guano,  &c,  affording  water  soon  afterwards  so  as 
to  carry  it  to  the  roots.  Plants  now  in  bloom  or 
setting  wdl  be  benefited  by  a  dryer  and  slightly  more 
artificial  warmth  iu  cloudy  weather,  which  will  admit 
of  more  air  being  afforded.  The  pollen  should  be 
detached  and  distributed  by  means  of  a  soft  brush. 
A  sowing  of  seed  may  now  be  made  of  oat-door 
varieties,  such  as  Conqueror,  Large  Red,  Early  Ruby, 
Frogmore  Selected,  Sutton's  Magnum  Bonum,  and 
Mainerop. 

General  Remarks. — Wheel  manure  on  vacant  plots, 
and  without  loss  of  time  get  the  land  dug  after  the 
manure  is  spread  ;  or  if  this  cannot  be  performed, 
put  the  manure  into  good-sized  heaps,  under  the 
protection  of  a  covering  of  soil ;  and  do  not  let  most 
of  its  good  properties  be  driven  off  by  wind,  rain,  and 
sunshine,  as  would  occur  if  left  exposed.  Walks  may 
be  re-laid,  and  Box  and  other  edgings  laid  or  made 
good. 

PLANTS    UNDER    0-LA.SS. 

By  W.  Messenger,  Gardener,  WooUerstone  Park,  Ipswich. 

Colmi. — -Plants  which  have  been  grown  in  a  light 
position  in  a  warm  house  will  now  yield  a  good  supply 
of  cuttings,  which  may  be  placed  either  singly  in  the 
smallest  sort  of  flower-pots,  or  to  the  number  of  four 
or  five  round  the  aide  of  a  5-iuch  pot ;  of  the  two 
methods  the  former  is  preferable,  because,  on 
being  repotted  the  plant  is  not  checked  much, 
whereas,  in  the  other  case,  some  of  the  roots  are  Bure 
to  be  damaged.  The  soil  should  be  light  and  sandy, 
and  newly-potted  plants  plunged  in  gentle  bottom-heat 
in  a  frame,  &c,  after  affording  them  water.  Shade 
them  from  the  sun  when  very  bright  till  air  may  be 
freely  aiforded.  Where  there  is  no  demand  for  large 
specimens,  plants  not  advisable  to  keep  any  longer 
may  be  used  for  affording  cuttings,  and  then  thrown 
away.  If  young  plants  be  grown  on  freely  they  soon 
become  useful  in  decorative  arrangements. 

Nepenthes. — Any  plants  that  have  become  leggy 
should  be  cut  down  to  withiu  li  inches  of  the  base, 
the  Btems  being  cut  into  lengths  of  two  leaves  to 
each,  inserted  in  sphagnum-moss  and  sand,  and 
plunged  in  a  brisk  moist  heat  to  form  roots,  which 
they  soon  do.  Any  which  have  made  four  or  five 
leaves,  and  are  not  required  for  stock,  may  be  pinched 
at  the  tip  in  order  to  get  them  to  break  and  form 
pitchers,  for  if  the  plants  are  allowed  to  run  away, 
they  aoon  become  incapable  of  producing  them. 
Basketted  plants  that  need  more  space,  may  be 
placed,  without  any  disturbance  whatover,  inside  a 
new  basket,  filling  iu  and  around  it  with  lumps  of 
peat,  charcoal,  and  sphagnum-moss.  If  Nepenthes 
are  infested  with  thrips.  use  Richards'  XL  All, 
which  at  once  destroys  the  perfect  insects,  but  not 
the  eggs. 

Conservatory  and  Greenhouse  Climbers  will  now 
need  attention.  Tacsonias,  Coleus,  Passifloras,  Rigno- 
nias,  and  others  of  a  similar  habit  of  growth,  should 
have  the  growths  well  thinned  out,  cutting  them 
back  close  to  the  main  stem  ;  those  of  a  close-grow- 
ing, bushy  nature,  such  as  Stauntonta  latifolia,  &c, 
Bhould  have  all  weakly  growths  cut  away,  a9  if  these 


be  allowed  to  form  dense  masses,  they  fail  to  flower 
satisfactorily.  Swainsonia  galegifolia  alba  is  an  ex- 
tremely useful  climber  to  grow  where  cut  flowers  are 
in  demand  ;  and  for  covering  bare  places  quickly, 
Steptosolen  Jamesoni  will  also  be  found  to  answer 
this  purpose  admirably,  and  it  flowers  freely, 
making  a  fine  display.  Advantage  should  be  taken  ufoer 
the  pruning  isdone  to  thoroughly  cleanse  thestructure, 
and  afterwards  to  afford  the  climbers  themselves  a 
thorough  syringing  with  some  suitable  kind  of 
insecticide,  Tobacco-water,  &c.  Examine  the  tubs, 
pots,  and  borders  in  which  the  climbers  are  growing, 
and  where  necessary  replace  any  spent  or  soured  soil, 
giving  particular  attention  to  the  drainage  in  all 
cases  ;  and  in  cases  of  bad  drainage,  replanting  in  new 
soil  may  be  found  desirable.  Plant- borders  in  the 
conservatory  may  be  rendered  attractive  by  dibbling- 
in  cuttings  of  Selaginella  denticulata,  after  having 
planted  spare  plants  of  Pteris  serrulata,  P.  s.  vars., 
Adiantums,  Asparagus  plumosus  nanus,  Ophiopogon 
Jaburan  variegatum,  &c. 


THE    HARDY    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

By  W.  H.  Dcvers,  Gardener,  Balvoir  Castle,  Grantham. 

Grape  Vines. — Some  varieties  of  the  Grape-vine 
succeed  on  south  walls  in  warm  districts  in  extra 
warm  summers,  the  fruit  being  of  better  quality  than 
the  ordinary  imported  Almeiria  and  other  Spanish 
wine  Grapes.  If  more  attention  were  devoted  to  these 
Grapes  in  the  matter  of  culture,  our  out-of-doors 
Grape3  would  be  much  improved,  and  in  seasons  when 
the  Grapes  do  not  thoroughly  ripen  they  could  still  be 
made  into  a  palatable  wine  by  using  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  cane-sugar  with  the  must.  The  Vines  should 
now  be  pruned,  leaving  the  strongest,  best  ripened 
shoots  of  last  season's  growth  as  fruit  carriers. 
Sometimes  youug  shoots  of  S  feet  and  upwards  in 
leugth  can  be  laid  in,  and  old  canes  will  sometimes 
have  to  be  removed  to  make  room  for  such,  and  if 
these  are  nailed  iu,  in  a  wavy  line  instead  of  a  straight 
one,  the  buds  will  break  regularly  ;  the  weak  shoots 
of  last  year's  growth  must  be  spurred  back  to  one  or 
two  buds,  and  these  will  in  their  turn  furnish  bearing- 
wood  another  year.  Strong  young  rods  of  Vines  may 
sometimes  be  trained  between  the  fruit  trees  on  a 
wall  or  along  the  upper  part  of  a  wall,  and  thus  fill 
up  spaces  which  would  be  otherwise  unutilised. 

Mildew  ia  the  greatest  foe  to  the  Grape-vine  out- 
of-doors,  and  if  it  be  allowed  to  extend  unchecked, 
good  Grapes  cannot  be  obtained.  If  the  Vines  have 
been  attacked  with  mildew  the  previous  year,  the 
cause  of  attack  should  be  sought  for,  and  remedial 
measures  taken  forthwith.  Mildew  is  traceable  to 
poverty  of  the  soil,  excessive  moisture,  or  extreme 
dryness  at  the  root,  cool,  and  consequently  wet 
Bummers  ;  in  short,  anything  which  causes  a  check  to 
the  growth  of  the  Vine,  and  with  proper  attention 
nijst  of  those  may  be  remedied.  The  resting  spores 
of  the  mildew  fungus  should  be  destroyed,  i.e.,  afcer 
pruning,  take  the  Vines  from  the  wall,  and  with  a 
paint  -  brush  thoroughly  wa9h  the  wood  with 
Gishurst  Compound  Soap,  using  it  at  the  rate  of 
4  oz.  dissolved  in  1  gallon  of  rain-water,  the  wall 
being  also  washed  with  the  same.  When  the  Vines 
are  again  fastened  to  the  wall,  remove  the  crust  of 
soil  with  a  steel  fork  to  the  depth  of  4  inches,  and  if 
it  be  infertile  afford  a  liberal  dressing  of  farmyard- 
manure,  and  replace  the  old  soil  with  turfy  loam  that 
has  been  stacked  up  for  Bix  months.  The  best 
varieties  of  dessert  Grapes  for  outdoor  cultivation  are 
Esperione,  black,  and  Royal  Muscadine,  white  ;  these 
give  good-sized  berries  if  properly  thinned,  and  ripen 
much  earlier  than  Black  Hamburgh  or  Foster's 
Seedling.  Miller's  Black,  if  thinned,  is  not  to  be 
despised. 

Peaches  and  Apricots. — The  trees,  when  in  bloom, 
should  have  some  moveable  kind  of  protection 
afforded  them,  than  which  nothing  is  better  or  more 
lasting  than  thick  canvas  roller-blinds.  Failing  these, 
doubled  fiah-netting  may  be  used,  and  it  is  not 
necessary  to  remove  this,  but  it  may  remain  till  the 
fruit  is  safe.  If  bloom  be  scauty,  a  camel-hair  pencil 
should  be  passed  over  the  flowers  at  intervals  of 
three  days,  choosing  the  middle  hour  of  the  day  for 
this  operation. 

Hardy  Primroses. — The  seeds  should  be  sown 
thinly.  An  Auricula  -  fancier  of  my  acquaintance 
when  he  sows  his  seeds  from  the  finest  fertilised 
flowers,  in  order  to  sow  them  thinly  on  his  dark 
soil,  dusts  a  little  fine  and  dry -powdered  whiting 
over  them,  and  then  ahaking  them  in  it  they  become 
whiti:,  and  in  this  way  ho  is  able  to  distribute  the 
seeds  evenly  over  the  surfaoe.  if.  D. 
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EDITORIAL    NOTICES. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the  PUBLISHER. 

Letters  for  Publication,  as  well  as  specimens  and  plants  for 
naming,  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR,  41,  Welling- 
ton Street,  Covent  Garden,  London.    Communications 

SltOUld    be    WRITTEN    ON    ONE    SIDE    ONLY     OF    THE    PAPER, 

$ent  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible,  and  duly  signed  by 
the  writer.  1/ desired,  the  signature  will  not  be  printed,  but 
kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith.  The  Editor  does  not  under- 
take  to  pay  for  any  contributions,  or  to  return  unused  com- 
munications or  illustrations,  unless  by  special  arrangement. 

Illustrations.— The  Editor  will  thankfully  receive  and  select 
photographs  or  drawings,  suitable  for  reproduction,  of 
gardens,  or  of  remarkable  plants,  flowers,  trees,  £c;  but 
necamwt  be  responsible  for  loss  or  injury. 

Local  News. — Correspondents  will  greatly  oblige  by  sending 
to  the  Editor  early  intelligence  of  local  events  likely  to  be 
of  interest  to  our  readers,  or  of  any  matters  -which  it  is 
desirable  to  brinq  under  the  notice  of  horticulturists. 

Newspapers.—  Correspondents  sending  newspapers  should  be 
careful  to  mark  the  paragraphs  tliey  wish  the  Editor  to  see. 


APPOINTMENTS    FOR    MARCH. 


TUE3DAY, 

March 

MONDAY, 

March 

TUESDAY, 

March 

THURSDAY, 

March 

TUESDAY, 

March 

WEDNESDAY 

March 

SAT  UH  DAY, 

Mahch 

TUESDAY, 

March 

WEDNESDAY, 

March 

8— Royal  Hort.  Soc.  Com. 

(Annual    Meet.     United     Hort. 
14  '      Ben.  and  Prov.   Inst,  at  Cale* 

y     donian  Hotel,  at  8  p.m. 

/"Cornwall     Daffodil    and    Spring 
15-?      Flower    Show  at    'Iruro  (two 

I     days). 
17 — Linnean  Society  Meet. 
22— Royal  Hort.  Socs.  Coms. 
23— Torquay  Gard.  Asscc.  Spring  Sh. 
26— Royal  Bot.  Soc.  Gen.  Meet. 

i  Spring  Show  of  Shropshire  Hort. 
gQ  |      Society. 
~y  j  E.hibition  of  Royal  Hort.  Soc  ot 

{_     Southampton  (two  days). 
„n  J  Royal  Bot. 'Soc.     Spring  Show 
dU\     at  Regent's  Park. 


SALES  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

MONDAY,        Mai  el     7^ 


Hardy  Perennials,  Iris,  Roses, 
Greenhouse  Plants,  &c,  at  Pro- 
theroe  &  Morris'  Rooms. 


TUESDAY,       March     8|  OrchM^  at  Protheroe   fc  Morris' 

/Lilies,     Roses,     Gladioli,     Carn/i- 
i      tions,     Ac,     at    Protheroe     & 

WEDNESDAY,  March  0  J  RoM°srris'  *™™'  Trees.  Shrubs. 
I  Bulbs,  Plants,  Ac.  J  at  Stevens' 
\     Rooms. 

m    ,TnoT,.«     »»       „,n)  Border   Plants,   Shrubs,    Liliums, 
THURSDAY,    March  10  |     j^  at  Stevens' Rooms. 

Dr,,T^.^  -u  11  (Orchids,  at  Protheroe   &  Morris' 

FRIDAY,         March  11 -I     Room^ 


Average  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  week,  deduced  from 
Observations  of  Forty  -three  years,  at  Chiswick.— 41'7°. 

Actual  Temperatures: — 

London.— -Wore;!  2  (6  p.m.):  Max.,  4S°;  Min.,  37°. 
Provinces.  —  March   2  (6  p.m.):    Max.,    40°,    Scilly ; 
Min.,  37°,  Aberdeen. 


The  National  Our  anticipation  in  last  week's 
Chrysanthemum  issue,  that  the  annual  meeting  of 
Society.  fae  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society  would  be  unusually  interesting,  was 
more  than  realised.  The  spirited  though  orderly 
discussion  that  took  place  on  Monday  evening 
last  showed  conclusively  that  there  are  serious 
delects  in  the  management  of  the  Society's 
affairs,  and  from  the  remarks  of  several  of  the 
members  of  the  committees,  it  seems  more  diffi- 
cult to  apportion  the  responsibility  than  it  should 
be.  The  Society  has  been  surprisingly  success- 
ful in  many  ways.  Each  year  it  has  become 
numerically  stronger,  and  its  income  has  in- 
creased. Dealing  with  one  flower  only,  and 
that  almost  entirely  from  the  exhibition  stand- 
point, the  importance  the  Society  has  attained 
is  the  more  remarkable.  But  there  has  been 
a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  committees  to 
travel  both  faster  and  farther  afield,  and  the 
expenses  have  increased  at  such  a  rate  as  to 
more  than  equal  the  income.  It  was  on  this 
score  that   criticism  was  offered  at    Monday's 


meeting,  the  speakers  having  little  difficulty  in 
proving,  that  although  the  statement  of 
accounts  submitted  by  the  committee  showed 
a  balance  of  nearly  £40  to  the  good,  there 
had,  practically,  been  a  loss  on  the  year's 
work.  To  meet  the  present  liabilities,  without 
touching  the  reserve  fund,  the  management 
had  treated  as  assets  many  items  that,  if  nego- 
tiable at  all,  would  realise  next  to  nothing.  We 
assume  the  general  committee  should  take 
responsibility  for  the  drafting  of  the  accounts, 
yet  the  Secretary  declared  that  they  had  been 
submitted  to  the  committee,  that  they  had  been 
passed  without  criticism,  and  after  this  had 
taken  place,  some  members  of  the  committee 
denounced  the  accounts  at  the  annual  meeting, 
and  the  treasurer  stated  that  he  had  only  been  a 
treasurer  in  name ! 

The  report  read  by  the  secretary  was  couched 
in  most  re-assuring  terms.  "Its  work  (the 
Society's)  during  the  past  twelve  months  was 
carried  on  with  energy  and  success ;  its  re- 
sources are  as  great  as  ever,  its  supporters 
more  numerous  ;  it  is  financially  sound,  and 
its  prestige  knows  no  diminution."  Unfor- 
tunately this  is  not  quite  correct :  the  Society 
has  undoubtedly  lost  influence,  and  for  some 
time  past  its  reputation  has  not  been  exactly 
that  which  should  characterise  so  strong  a 
Society. 

The  report  concluded  by  announcing  that 
through  ill-health  the  honorary  treasurer  had 
decided  to  resign  his  position.  The  receipts  for 
the  year  had  been  £1123  9s.  10d.,  the  principal 
items  of  which  were  £304  13a.  from  subscrip- 
tions, £300  from  the  Royal  Aquarium  Com- 
pany, £121  4s.  (id.  from  the  sale  of  medals,  &c., 
to  affiliated  societies ;  £115  14s.  from  entrance 
fees  and  rent  of  space  at  exhibitions,  £75  Is. 
affiliation  fees,  and  £81  2s.  from  advertisements 
in  schedules  and  catalogue.  On  the  expenditurs 
side,  as  much  as  £532  16s.  was  spent  upon  prizes 
and  medals,  and  £18  18s.  judges'  fees. 

The  adoption  of  the  Report  having  been  for- 
mally moved  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Sanders  from  the 
chair,  and  duly  seconded  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones, 
Mr.  Starling  explained  his  position  in  regard 
to  the  treasurership,  and  expressed  decided  dis- 
approval of  the  balance-sheet.  He  had  been  a 
treasurer  in  name  only,  and  though  all  monies 
received  by  the  Society  had  not  passed  through 
his  hands  he  maintained  that  they  should  have 
done  so.  He  had  not  the  necessary  time  to 
devote  to  the  duties  of  the  office,  but  regretted 
that  he  was  not  leaving  things  in  a  more 
satisfactory  condition,  declaring  that  the  Society 
still  owed  about  £90,  and  that  the  assets  were 
not  equal  to  meeting  this. 

Then  followed  a  criticism  by  Mr.  Geo. 
Gordon,  who  said  that  there  was  insufficient 
control  exercised  over  the  items  of  expenditure, 
which  were  ever  growing.  In  1891  the  cost  of 
luncheons,  &c,  was  £15,  it  is  now  £24  ;  and  in 
the  same  year  the  deficit  upon  the  annual  dinner 
was  £15,  and  it  is  now  £18.  This  expendi- 
ture was  more,  even  in  1891,  than  it  should 
have  been,  and  the  annual  dinner  should 
be  made  to  pay  its  way.  Show  expenses 
at  the  Royal  Aquarium  in  1891  were  £12,  they 
are  now  £32.  The  Society  had  voted  medals, 
illuminated  addresses,  &c,  to  worthy  persons  no 
doubt,  but  the  Society  should  pay  its  way 
before  disbursing  such  honours.  A  lesson 
might  be  taken  from  the  .Royal  Horticultural  So- 
ciety, who,  when  awarding  last  year  sixty  medals 
in  celebration  of  a  certain  event,  had  omitted  to 
award  a  single  medal  to  any  member  of  the 
Council,  although  several  of  its  members  were 
exceptionally  deserving  of  the   honour.      The 


National  Chrysanthemum  Society  ' '  should  not 
spread  its  tail,  for  every  ass  to  bray  at,  or  fool 
to  kick."  Mr.  Gordon  referred  to  the  expen- 
diture of  the  coming  year,  stating  that  the 
committee  had  proposed  to  award  £(310  at 
the  four  shows,  or  including  special  prizes, 
£714,  only  £124  less  than  in  the  Jubilee  year, 
when  the  income  was  greatly  augmented.  Mr. 
Gordon  concluded  by  moving  the  following 
amendment  to  the  report: — "That  the  report 
and  financial  statement  be  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee, with  instructions  to  prepare  a  proper 
balance-sheet ;  to  prepare  an  estimate  of  the 
income  and  expenditure  for  1898,  and  to  report 
on  the  advisability  of  a  reduction  in  the  number 
of  exhibitions,  or  in  the  prize-money,  during 
the  current  year,  and  to  submit  the  same  to  an 
adjourned  annual  meeting  to  be  held  that  night 
three  weeks  at  six  o'clock." 

The  amendment  was  seconded  by  Mr.  J. 
W.  Moorman,  who  declared  that  whilst  the 
balance  -  sheet  showed  a  sum  in  hand  of 
£38  odd,  the  society  owed  £85  lis.  6d.  In 
supporting  the  amendment,  Mr.  Bevan 
maintained  that  all  debts  must  be  paid  and 
vouchers  obtained  before  the  accounts  could  be 
handed  over  to  a  new  treasurer,  and  he  might 
say  that  the  gentleman  it  was  proposed  to 
nominate  to  this  position  would  refuse  to  stand 
before  this  had  been  done. 

Then  came  an  explanation  from  the  secretar y, 
who  stated  that  the  financial  position  was  due 
entirely  to  the  action  of  the  Schedule  Revision 
Committee,  who  were  increasing  yearly  the  value 
of  the  awards  offered  for  competition.  He  had 
stated  that  during  the  year  there  had  been 
114  new  members  added,  but  this  was  largely 
discounted  by  the  fact  that  85  of  the  old 
members  had  not  paid  their  subscriptions.  If 
the  policy  of  the  Schedule  Revision  Committee 
was  not  modified,  the  Society  would  be  landed 
in  bankruptcy. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Lees,  a  member  of  the  above 
committee,  rejoined  by  stating  that  Mr.  Dean 
himself  had  urged  upon  the  committee  the 
necessity  of  making  some  of  the  increases  now 
the  subject  of  complaint. 

The  question  of  auditing  was  opened,  and 
Mr.  Moorman  complained  that  at  the  time 
and  place  the  work  was  to  have  been  done, 
neither  auditors,  books,  nor  secretary  could 
be  found.  This  was  satisfactorily  explained,  how- 
ever, and  was  due  to  the  proprietors  of  Ander- 
ton's  Hotel  having  given  insufficient  notice  to 
the  secretary  that  they  were  unable  to  provide 
a  room  as  arranged.  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones  testified  to 
having  witnessed  for  two  hours  the  progress  of 
the  audit  at  the  Aquarium  tavern,  and  he  was 
surprised  at  the  thoroughness  with  which  every 
detail  and  voucher  was  examined. 

The  amendment  having  been  formally  put 
from  the  chair,  and  Messrs.  Addison  and 
Harman  Payne  appointed  tellers,  the  result 
was  82  ayes  and  0  noes.  Put  subsequently  as 
a  substantive  motion,  the  amendment  was 
carried  unanimously. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Cholmeley,  it  was 
decided  that  the  amended  accounts  should  be 
printed  and  sent  to  members  seven  days  before 
the  adjourned  meeting  is  to  take  place.  Mr. 
Wells  asked  why  a  form  should  not  accom- 
pany these  prints,  in  order  that  members  living 
at  a  distance  might  vote  by  proxy ;  but  the 
Chairman  explained  that  one  of  the  rules 
declared  that  voting  must  be  by  ballot,  or  by 
show  of  hands,  and  it  was  not  permissible  to 
alter  rules  unless  previous  notice  be  given. 

The  members  afterwards  separated,  and  the, 
remaining  items  upon  the  agenda  will  be  con- 
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sidered  at  the  adjourned  meeting.  On  that 
occasion  it  ia  very  important  that  all  members 
who  can  should  be  present,  so  that  the  amended 
accounts  may  be  given  the  consideration  it  is 
desirable  that  they  should  receive,  and  that  the 
election  of  committees,  treasurer,  secretary,  and 
auditors  be  made  by  a  meeting  that  will  com- 
mand respect  from  every  member  of  the  Society. 
There  should  be  no  fault-finding  unless  a  purpose 
is  to  be  served  thereby ;  no  exposure  for  mere 
exposure's  sake,  nor  any  hesitation  in  enquiring 
into  the  details  of  expenditure  or  management — 
if  the  object  be  reform.  Surely  there  are  a  few 
business-like  and  influential  members,  free 
from  personal  dislikes  and  prejudices,  who  are 
capable  of  leading  the  debate  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  effect  what  is  most  desirable,  without 
creating  such  disorganisation  as  may  partially 
paralyse  the  society  for  a  twelvemonth. 

There  is  one  point  in  the  amendment  carried 
the  other  evening  with  which   we   are  in  the 
fullest  accord,  namely,  the  instruction  to  the 
committee  to  consider  the  advisability  of  making 
a  reduction  in  the  number  of  shows  annually 
held.     The  September  exhibition,  for  instance, 
as  we  have  stated  again  and  again,  has  never 
been  other  than  a  discredit  to  the  Society,  and 
it  has  no  influence  whatever  in  popularising  the 
Chrysanthemum.      In    our    opinion,    too,    the 
Society  would  do  well  to  confine  itself  to  its 
special   business.      It  should    not   attempt   to 
form  a  general  exhibition,  and  allot  medals  and 
awards   which    only   tend    to    belittle    similar 
awards  made  elsewhere.  It  is  true  that  the  same 
judges  exercise  their  functions  in  other  societies, 
but  that  does  not  detract  from  the  fact  that  no 
special  society  can  hope  to  win  reputation  when 
it  steps  out  of  its  own  special  and,  in  this  case, 
well  defined  work.     It  would  be  inconsistent 
however,  with  the  maintenance  of  reputation, 
were  the  Society  to  repudiate  a  contract  already 
made   by  its   accredited   committee,    with   the 
Royal  Aquarium   Company,  or  other   parties, 
and  for  this  reason  it  may  be  found  inexpedient 
to  take  action  in  this  matter  that  will  affect  the 
current  year,  though  the   sooner   the  Society 
dissevers  its  connection  with  the  Aquarium  the 
better. 

Flax  in  Ire-       '^0ME  iime  amce  we  drew  atten- 
|alld  tion  to  the  fact  that   the  Supply 

Association  of  Belfast  had  been 
lending  the  services  of  a  Dutch  cultivator, 
or  expert,  for  the  benefit  of  Irish  cultivators  ; 
but  now  we  learn  that  Flax-growing  is 
decreasing  in  the  land  where  it  ought 
most  to  be  prized.  It  yields  a  fair  profit, 
and  Belfast  is  the  largest  linen-producing 
centre  in  the  world,  some  of  the  manufacturers 
being  among  the  most  enterprising  spirits  of 
the  time.  For  the  facts:  in  1880  there  were 
157,534  acres  under  cultivation;  in  1893  this 
had  fallen  to  07,487 ;  but  a  fillip  was  given  to 
the  trade  by  a  rise  in  prices,  a  widening  demand, 
and  other  causes,  and  the  record  of  acreage  for 
1894  was  101,081  ;  1895  found  the  number  of 
acres  reduced  to  95,293  ;  72,235  in  the  year  fol- 
lowing ;  and  last  year  the  record  was  reduced  to 
60,000  acres,  very  much  less  than  half  the  acreage 
under  Flax  in  1880.  All  this  in  spite  of  the 
efforts  of  the  Flax  Supply  Association  to  im- 
prove the  conditions  of  culture,  the  improve- 
ment of  the  seed,  and  other  minor  matters. 
True,  Flax  is  a  starving  crop,  and  a  disagreeablo 
one  to  handle,  but  surely  this  is  not  the  sole 
deterrent,  the  crop,  as  we  are  assured,  being  a 
paying  one  ;  and  one  seems  forced  to  the  con- 
elusion  that  the  cause  of  decay  must  be  looked 
J  for  in  the  cultivators. 


Gigantic  Chrysanthemum.— Mr.  Fookouba, 
the  Director  of  the  Imperial  Gardens  at  Tokio,  sends 
us  through  Mr.  G.  Schneider,  a  photograph,  of  which 
a  reproduction  is  given  in  our  supplemenary  illustra- 
tion (fig.  56).  The  specimen  is  5  metres  across  (about 
TiJ  yards),  3  30  m.  (10  feet  through),  and  2'i.O  m. 
(b'  feet,  6  inches)  high.  The  number  of  flowers  is 
812,  each  flower  being  on  the  average  8J  inches  in 
diameter.  The  variety  is  an  unnamed  one,  of  a  ieep 
rose  colour,  striped  with  white. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society.—  Lie  next 

meeting  of  the  Fruit  and  Floral  Committees  w  "1  be 
held  on  Tuesday,  March  8,  in  the  Drill  Hall  .  _  aes 
Street, , Westminster,  from  1  to  4  p.m.  At  3  o  clock, 
the  Rev.  Professor  Geo.  Henslow,  M.A.,  V.M.H., 
will  lecture  on  some  of  the  plants  exhibited. 

Horticultural  Club.— The  usual  monthly 

dinner  and  conversazione  will  take  place  on  Tuesday, 
the  8th  inst.,  at  6  p.m.  The  subject  for  discussion 
will  be  "Cinchona  in  India,"  to  be  opened  by  Mr. 
J.  F.  Gammie,  formerly  Deputy-Superintendent  of 
the  Government  of  Bengal  Cinchona  Department. 

The    Surveyors'    Institution.  —  The    next 

ordinary  general  meeting  will  be  held  on  Monday, 
March  7,  when  a  paper  will  be  read  by  Mr.  W.  Irvine 
(late  Bengal  Civil  Service),  entitled  "  Land  Survey 
and  Valuation  in  Northern  India."  The  chair  will 
be  taken  at  8  o'clock.  Members  hoping  to  join  the 
party  at  Manchester  on  April  20  and  21  are  requested 
to  fill  in  and  return,  at  their  convenience,  the  fly- 
leaf attached  to  the  circular  letter  forwarded  to 
them  on  the  7th  ult. 

The  San  Jose  SCALE. — In  reply  to  a  question 
put  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture,  Mr.  Long,  said  that  the  subject 
was  being  carefully  investigated,  and  that  any  assist- 
ance which  could  be  given  to  fruit-growers  would 
be  rendered  when  requisite.  In  the  meantime,  we 
have  not  heard  of  the  introduction  of  the  scale  into 
this  country.  The  samples  sent  to  us,  being  Oranges 
and  Lemons,  with  the  very  common  mussel-scale. 

JuGLANS  RUBRA.— At  the  January  meeting  of 
the  Vienna  Horticultural  Society,  Herr  Otto  Pfeifek 
exhibited  a  fruit  of  Juglana  rubra,  with  a  red- 
skinned  kernel.  The  fruit  attracted  much  attention, 
and  a  variety  of  opinions  were  expressed  by  those 
present  as  to  its  growth  and  hardiness  in  the  severe 
winter  climate  of  Austria.     At  present  it  is  a  rarity. 

Magnolias  as  Forced  Plants.— We  read  in 
the  Wiener  Illustrierte  Garten  Zeitung  of  a  plant  of 
Magnolia  Soulangeana  having  been  shown  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Vienna  Horticultural  Society  held  on 
January  10,  1898.  The  forcing  of  Magnolias  is  not 
quite  a  novelty.  The  blooms  of  M.  Soulangeana  aro 
tulip-like,  and  outwardly  of  a  purple-red  hue,  and 
with  a  pleasant  fragrance.  As  the  editor  remarks, 
the  variety  is  not  so  well  adapted  for  the  bouquetists' 
art  as  the  smaller,  snow-white,  softly  fragrant  M. 
stellata,  so  that  the  latter  would  be  a  much  more 
suitable  plant  as  well  as  a  more  floriferous  one. 

Japanese    Strawberry  -  Raspberry.  —  We 

have  always  mistrusted  the  statement  that  hybridisa- 
tion of  the  Strawberry  with  the  Raspberry  had  been 
effected  in  this  country,  and  now  we  have,  it  is 
alleged,  a  similar  hybrid  from  Japan,  and  a  figure  is 
given  in  the  Wiener  Illustrierte  Garten  Zeitung  for 
February,  made  from  a  drawing  by  Herr  J.  C. 
Schmidt,  who  remarks  that  the  plant  can  be  raised 
from  seed,  and  ia  of  easy  culture.  It  appears  that  the 
plant  has  a  height  of  18  to  27  inches,  possesses  pretty 
foliage,  and  numerous  white  blossoms,  resembling 
those  of  the  Dog-rose,  and  it  may  be  cultivated  as  a 
fruit-bush  or  an  ornamental  shrub.  The  fruit  is  like 
a  Strawberry  in  shape,  &o.,  and  in  flavour  it  is  half- 
way between  that  kind  of  fruit  and  a  Raspberry.  The 
annual  growth  dies  down  in  the  winter,  growing  with 
increassd  vigour  the  next  season. 

The  Kew  Guild.— Members  of  this  excellent 
institution  who  were  not  present  at  the  annual 
meeting  held  on  the  24th  ult.,  may  be  interested  to 
know    that    the    event    again    attracted  a  number 


ot  "past  Kewites"  to  the  familiar  lecture  -  room, 
where  they  met  most  of  the  present  staff,  includ- 
ing three  ladies.  The  genial  president  of  the  guild, 
Mr.  Geo.  Nicholson,  took  the  chair,  and  was 
supported  by  a  few  members  of  the  committee.  The 
report,  as  read  by  the  secretary,  Mr.  Watson,  was 
generally  satisfactory,  though  a  proposed  alteration  in 
one  of  the  rules  gave  rise  to  some  discussion.  This 
alteration  was  desirable  in  order  to  admit  to  the  guild 
botanists  and  others  who  have  been  employed  at  Kew, 
but  who  are  not  covered  by  the  word  "gardener." 
The  discussion  was  occasioned  owing  to  the  indefi- 
niteness  of  the  words  used  in  the  alteration,  many  of 
those  present  holding  that  all  persons  employed  at 
Kew  in  any  capacity  might  claim  that  they  filled  a 
' '  responsible  position."  The  progress  made  is  encou- 
raging, but  it  is  nevertheless  felt  that  a  large  per- 
centage of  gardeners  who  were  once  at  Kew  are  still 
unattached  to  the  guild,  in  the  sense  that  they  do 
not  obtain  the  society's  Journal.  The  present 
addresses  of  some  also  are  still  unknown,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  all  old  "Kewites"  who  have  not  yet 
communicated  with  the  guild's  secretary  will  do  so, 
and  that  eventually  the  Journal  will  find  its  way  to 
every  person  entitled  to  membership.  When  one  of 
the  "  present  "  students  had  been  elected  as  a  repre- 
sentative upon  the  committee,  the  rest  of  the  com- 
mitteemen and  the  auditors  were  re-elected.  It 
would  be  advantageous  to  the  guild  if  a  greater 
number  of  members  would  make  a  point  of  attending 
the  annual  meetings. 

A  Nurseryman  Justice  of  the   Peace.— 

Mr.  George  Paul,  one  of  the  County  Councillors  for 
the  Cheshunt  and  Waltham  Cross  divisions,  has 
been  placed  on  the  Commission  of  Peace  for  the 
County  of  Herts. 

Fasciated    Broccoli.— Messrs.    Watkins   & 

Simpson  send  us  a  curious  example  of  their  hardy 
Christmas  Purple  Broccoli,  in  which  the  stem  has 
flattened  out,  so  as  to  form  a  mass  singularly  like 
the  Cockscomb  celona. 

CCELOQYNE  CRISTATA.— The  popularity  in  gar- 
dens of  this  fine  Orchid  is  unmistakably  attested  by 
the  photographs  we  frequently  receive  from  our 
correspondents  who  have  succesfully  cultivated  it. 
Some  of  these  have  been  reproduced  in  our  pages, 
but  for  which  fact  we  should  gladly  place  before  our 
readers  illustrations  of  two  that  have  just  reached 
us.  One  is  from  Mr.  F.  Tdnbridoe,  Brooklands 
Gardens,  Broomfield,  Chelmsford,  and  it  represents 
a  magnificent  plant  in  a  10-inch  pot  which,  our 
correspondent  informs  us,  has  produced  seventy 
spikes,  bearing  five  or  six  blossoms  each.  The  plant 
opened  its  first  flowers  on  the  first  of  January,  and 
still  bears  several  spikes  of  perfect  blooms.  The 
seoond  is  one  from  Mr.  Geo.  Taylor,  The  Gardens, 
Broxmouth  Park,  Dunbar,  and  illustrates  a  house  of 
well-grown  plants  in  full  flower.  They  both  bear 
conclusive  evidence  that  the  species  is  very  skilfully 
cultivated  by  our  correspondents. 

HlGHGATE  AND  DISTRICT  CHRYSANTHEMUM 
SOCIETY. — The  exhibition  of  this  society  is  to  be 
held  at  the  Holloway  Hall  on  Nov.  8,  9,  and  10  next. 
Several  classes  will  be  added  to  last  year's  schedule," 
making  up  the  total  to  ninety  classes.  It  was 
unanimously  decided  by  the  committee  that  the 
society  should  discontinue  its  affiliation  with  the 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society,  and  award  its  own 
certificates  and  medals.  It  was  also  agreed  that 
certificates  should  be  awarded  to  new  varieties  of 
Chrysanthemums  if  of  sufficient  merit. 

Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  So- 
ciety.— We  learn  that  there  will  be  as  usual  two 
bIiows  held  this  season,  ami  a  sum  of  £638  awarded 
in  prizes,  i.e.,  £272  for  the  Spring  Show,  to  be  held 
on  April  6  and  7  ;  and  £366  for  the  Autumn  Show 
on  September  14  and  lu.  Suoh  a  Society,  affording 
as  it  does  opportunities  of  viewing  the  triumphs  iu 
flower,  fruit,  and  vegetable  culture,  and  striving  to 
afford  great  encouragement  to  all  classes  of  culti- 
vators, deserves  very  liberal  support  from  thoso  who 
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are  fond  of  horticulture.  The  annual  subscription  is 
one  guinea  and  half-a-guinea,  and  the  Society  gives  to 
its  subscribers  admission-tickets  to  their  shows  to  the 
full  value  of  their  subscriptions. 

Barrel  Strawberry  Culture.  -A  recent 
number  of  American  Gardenia./  lias  an  illustration 
showing  a  method  of  cultivation  which  is  new  to  us. 
From  the  illustration,  it  seems  that  the  barrel  is  «et 
on  end,  perforated  at  regular  intervals  in  the  sides, 
and  filled  with  soil.  The  plants,  we  suppose,  are 
inserted  iu  the  holes  in  the  side,  establish  themselves 
in  the  soil)  and  thrive  so  well  that  Mr.  Ohmer,  the 
grower,  had  last  season  sixty  such  barreb,  which  gave 
on  the  average  half  a  bushel  of  Strawberries  to  the 
barrel.  Some  such  device  might  be  tried  here,  and 
the  use  of  Jadoo-fibre  suggests  itself  for  private  if  not 
for  commercial  use. 

SHEEP  POISONING.— From  theStralhearn Herald 
it  appears  that  some  twenty  sheep  died  recently,  or 
had  to  be  killed,  in  consequence  of  having  eaten  the 
leaves  of  Rhododendrons  in  a  wood  to  which  they  had 
gained  access  through  a  broken  fence. 

Sir  Joseph  Banks.  —  The  portrait  of  Sir 
Joseph  Banks,  in  the  possession  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society,  had  from  circumstances  been  allowed 
to  acquire  a  disreputable  appearance  from  the  accu- 
mulation through  many  years  of  smoke  and  fog. 
Lately,  by  the  action  of  the  library  committee  and 
the  trustees  of  the  Liuiley  Library,  this  fine  portrait 
has,  so  to  speak,  been  brought  to  life  agaiu  and  pro- 
tected by  a  sheet  of  glass.  It  was  painted  by 
T.  Phillips,  R.A.,  and  there  haugs  in  the  same  room  an 
engraviug  taken  from  the  picture.  Now  that  the 
veil  of  dirt  has  been  removed,  the  portrait  is  seen  to 
be  one  of  great  excellence.  We  may  add  that  there 
are  portraits  of  the  great  naturalist  in  the  Royal 
Society's  rooms,  also  by  Phillips,  and  in  the  library 
of  the  Linuean  Society.  The  portrait  of  Dr.  Lindley, 
of  courss,  of  more  recent  date,  has  been  treated  iu 
the  same  way  as  the  Banksian  portrait,  and  it  may  be 
hoped  that  the  Fellows  will  be  so  pleased  with  the 
work  of  the  joint  committee  that  they  will  furnish 
the  means  for  effecting  several  other  desirable  opera- 
tions of  the  same  kind  in  the  Library.. 

Hardy  Flowers.— Mr.  Ware,  of  Hale  Farm 
Nurseries,  Tottenham,  sends  us  Narcissus  bicolor 
Victoria  (new)  similar  to  bicolor  grandis,  but 
differing  iu  being  much  earlier ;  it  is  a  first- 
class  plant  for  forcing,  aud  a  most  prolific  variety. 
Colchicuuilibanoticum,  with  lilac  flowers  produced 
with  its  leaves,  is  one  of  the  very  best  of  spring- 
flowering  Colchicums.  Anemone  blanda  atroco^rulea 
is  one  of  the  hardiest  of  winter- flowering  plants  ;  it 
has  been  in  flower  at  Tottenham  since  January.  Orchis 
Robertiana  is  also  quite  hardy,  and  invariably  flowers 
this  time  of  the  year  in  sheltered  spots.  Iris  stylosa 
and  the  two  varieties  stylosa  alba  and  speciosa,  also 
stylosa  Elisabethie,  have  been  in  flower  the  whole 
of  the  winter.  Eranthis  cilicicus  differs  from  the 
ordinary  winter  Aconite  in  that  it  flowers  rery  much 
later,  and  the  flowers  are  of  a  deeper  yellow.  Muscari 
azureus,  closely  allied  to  the  Grape  Hyacinth,  has  been 
in  flower  here  since  the  beginning  of  January,  and 
is  one  of  the  best  of  spriug-flowering  plants.  Galan- 
thus  Ikarise  is  prjbably  the  best  of  the  green-leaved 
Snowdrops  ;  the  flo  *er  is  large,  and  it  is  very  free 
and  a  most  vigorous  growing  species,  and  the  leaves 
are  unusually  broad,  and  not  plicated. 

Publications  Received.— Parkand  Outside  A  n 

Association,  1st  Report,  Louisville,  Kentucky.  This 
chronicles  the  objects  of  the  Society,  and  the  papers 
read  at  the  meeting  called  to  consider  the  value  of 
public  parks  and  pleasure-grounds,  and  the  best  meins 
of  starting  aud  suupor  ing  th-m  in  Kentucky. — 
Twenty- first  Aniiuil  Report  of  the  Connecticut  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Stition.  The  contents  of  this 
publication  include  papers  on  Mildew,  on  Lima  Beans, 
Prevention  of  Leaf  blight  and  Leif-spot  of  Celery, 
Cau=e  and  Prevention  of  a  Fungous  Disease  of  the 
Apple,  Investigations  of  a  Disease  of  Carnations,  and 
Literature  on  Fungous  Diseases. — U,  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Farmers'  Bulletin,  No.  68. — The  Black 
Rot  of  the  Cabbage,  by  E.  F.  Smith,  and  Division  of 


Entomology. — The  Gipsy  Moth  in  America,  L.  0. 
Howard. — Agricultural  Gazette  of  New  South  IVales, 
December,  1S97.  —  The  West  Australian  Settlers'' 
Guide  and  Farmers'  Handbook,  Part  V.,  devoted  to 
questions  relating  to  Soils  and  Manures. — The  New- 
castle Daily  Chronicle  Edition  of  the  British  Almanac 
and  Year- Book  for  1898,  contains  not  merely  much 
local  Information,  but  a  wonderful  amount  of  general 
and  miscellaneous  matter. — Der  Gartner  und  Blumen- 
handler,  Berlin,  February  2,  1898.— Journal  dc  la 
Sociili  Nationalc  d'/Iorticul  ure  de  France,  Janvier, 
1898. 


and  Tecophylea,  are  in  flower  in  sheltered  nooks.  In 
the  Alpine-house,  which  is  rapidly  filling  with  plants 
of  interest,  the  following  may  be  seen  in  bloom  : 
Fritillaria  aurea,  Anemone  vernalis,  white  Chiono- 
doxa,  Soldanella  pyroljefolia,  Romulea  Linaresii, 
Corydalis  Kolpakowskiana,  C.  rutaefolia,  and  some 
good  examples  of  the  best  of  the  blue  Primroses. 
The  Saxrfragas  and  Muscaris  will  soon  be  at  their 
best.    W.  W. 


Book  Notice. 


KEW  NOTES. 

Caladenia  alba. — The  genus  Caladenia  occupies 
a  similar  position  among  Australian  plants,  that  Disa 
has  among  the  plants  of  South  Africa.  There  are 
about  thirty  species,  all  terrestrial,  with  small  under- 
ground tubers,  annual  grass-like  leaves,  and  erect 
slender  scapes  bearing  one  or  a  few  flowers,  in  which 
the  sepals  and  petals  are  somstimes  produced  into 
long  tails.  None  of  the  species  have  hitherto 
attracted  the  attention  of  horticulturists,  although 
some  of  them  are  showy.  A  pan  of  C.  alba  is  now 
in  flower  in  the  Orchid-house  at  Kew.  Each  plant 
has  a  solitary  linear  leaf  6  inches  long,  a  thin  green 
erect  hairy  scape  8  inches  long,  and  a  white  flower 
1  inch  in  diameter,  with  narrow  lanceolate  sepals  and 
petals,  the  dorsal  sepal  curved  over  the  column,  the 
other  segments  pointing  downwards ;  lip  halfan- 
inch  long,  recurved,  with  two  rows  of  hairs  forming  a 
callus.  Benthaua  makes  this  a  variety  of  C.  carnea, 
the  type  of  which  has  pink  flowers. 

Palisota  Maclandl 
A  large  plant  of  this  is  now  in  flower  in  the 
Nepenthes-house  at  Kew.  It  was  first  described  by 
Professor  Maxime  Cornu  in  the  Bulletin  de  la  SociiU 
Botanique  de  France,  1898,  p.  30,  plants  having  been 
raised  and  flowered  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  Paris, 
from  seeds  received  from  the  Ivory  Coast,  W.  Africa, 
in  1894.  It  has  branching  stems  a  yard  high,  1  inch 
in  diameter,  and  glossy-green  leaves,  usually  in 
whorls  of  three  or  four,  each  a  foot  long,  3  inches 
wide,  lanceolate,  petiolate,  covered  with  soft  hairs,  the 
margins  of  the  petiole  having  dark  brown  hairs  an 
inch  long.  The  flowers  are  borne  on  erect  panicle} 
a  foot  loa»,  and  they  are  very  numerous,  about 
half  an  inch  across,  white  and  purple.  There  does 
not  appear  to  be  any  specific  difference  between  this 
plant  and  the  specimens  of  P.  thyrsiflora  in  the  Kew 
Herbarium.  Professor  Cornu,  however,  says  it  differs 
from  that  species  in  having  narrower  leaves  with 
longer  petioles  and  woodier  stems.  It  is  a  handsome 
plant  for  large  tropical  houses.  A  figure  of  it  has 
been  prepared  for  the  Botanical  Magazine. 

Dbaobna  thalioides. 
A  large  example  of  this  West  African  species  is 
now  flowering  freely  in  the  Palm- house  at  Kew.  It 
has  numerous  stems,  the  tallest  being  5  feet  high, 
and  the  sub-erect,  distichously-arranged  leaves  are 
from  2  to  3  feet  long,  the  upper  half  of  which  is  a 
bright  green  lanceolate  blade,  3  inches  long,  the 
lower  half  being  a  narrow-channelled  grey-green 
petiole,  with  a  broad  sheathing  base.  As  a  foliage 
plant  it  has  its  attractions,  but  it  is  much  more  orna- 
mental when  in  flower,  its  racemes  being  2  feet  long, 
branched,  and  crowded  with  long,  slender,  tubular 
flowers,  1J  inch  long,  the  segments  linear,  i|  inch 
lon»,  and  recurved,  their  colour  being  whit",  tinged 
with  purple  ;  they  are  powerfully  fragrant.  The  Kew 
plant  flowers  freely  every  year.  It  was  introduced 
into  cultivation  about  thirty-five  years  ago,  but  only 
came  into  prominent  notice  four  years  ago,  when  it 
was  figured  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  vol.  .ri\  1894, 
p.  137. 

Alpine  and  Herbaceous 

Plants  are  flowering  early  and  numerously  in  the 
Rock  Garden  and  the  Alpine-house  at  Kew.  In  the 
former  the  Chionodoxas,  both  Lucilise  and  Sardensis, 
are  represented  by  thousands,  painting  the  slopes 
blue  in  some  places  with  Daffodils,  Hellebores,  and 
even  Snowdrops  occurring  abundantly  and  in  variety. 
Such  rarities  as  Shortia,  Soldanella,  Iris  orchioides, 


A  Flower-hunter  in  Queensland  and   New 

ZEALAND.  By  Mrs.  Rowan.  (London  :  John 
Murray.) 
Some  of  ou  r  readers  may  have  had  the  opportunity 
of  seeing  the  very  beautiful  presentments  of  Australian 
plants  which  were  shown  in  London  not  long  since, 
and  they  will  equally  welcome  the  present  volume. 
Others  to  whom  the  attainments  of  the  authoress 
may  not  be  familiar  may  be  assured  that  in  this  little 
volume  they  have  the  record  of  a  series  of  excursions 
in  Northern  Queensland  and  in  New  Zealand,  which, 
for  variety,  interest,  adventurousness,  and  personal 
danger,  can  have  hardly  been  exceeded,  even  by  the 
most  intrepid  of  trav  ellers.  The  descriptions  are  highly 
picturesque  and  animated,  and  they  deal  with  dis- 
tricts little  known  to  the  ordinary  traveller,  at 
least,  so  far  as  Queensland  is  concerned. 

The  aim  and  object,  and  the  precise  dates  at  which 
these  wonderful  excursions  were  made,  are  not  very 
clearly  made  known.  There  is,  in  fact,  a  want  of 
cohesion  and  continuity  in  the  records,  which  are 
at  times  rather  puzzling.  The  preface  leads  one  to 
infer  that  the  authoress  is  herself  an  Australian, 
though  it  is  not  so  stated.  At  any  rite,  her  desire 
to  complete  her  collection  of  floral-paintings  carried 
her  "into  other  colonies,  Queensland,  and  some  of 
the  remotest  parts  of  the  great  continent  of  Aus- 
tralia." Incidentally,  we  learn  that  the  authoress 
has  resided,  at  least  temporarily,  in  New  South 
Wales,  and  in  Western  Australia.  The  work  is 
divided  into  two  sectious,  the  first  devoted  to 
Northern  Queensland,  the  second  to  New  Zealand. 
It  is  the  first  section  that  is  mo3t  novel  to  the 
ordinary  reader.  The  lady  seems  to  have  travelled 
unattended.  She  commences  her  narrative  at  Rock- 
hampton,  and  proceeds  thence  to  Torres  Straits  and 
the  Louisiade  Archipelago.  Her  journey  is  mostly 
by  sea,  but  at  intervals  she  lands  and  penetrates  far 
into  the  interior  in  her  search  for  flowers,  and  there 
meets  with  a  constant  series  of  adventures,  such  as 
one  would  expect  to  find  in  the  pages  of  a  highly 
flavoured  romance.  Deserts  and  jungles,  natives 
of  the  most  debased  type,  cannibalism,  storms, 
tropical  heat,  snakes,  Mango  swamps,  fever,  mines, 
caves,  forest-fires,  runaway-horses,  mosquitos,  rough 
travelling  of  every  description,  even  to  travelling  on 
a  cow-catcher — nothing  daunts  this  adventurous  lady. 
Her  descriptive  powers  are  much  beyond  the  average, 
so  that  it  is  easy  to  picture  the  scenes.  Unfort- 
unately, the  author's  knowledge  of  natural  history 
is  not  equal  to  her  zeal,  so  that  it  is  not  pos- 
sible in  all  cases  to  know  of  what  plants  she  is 
speaking.  The  specimens  hitherto  unknown  were, 
we  are  told,  "named  by  the  late  Sir  Frederick 
Miiller" — meaning,  of  course.  Baron  Sir  Ferdinand 
von  Mueller.  The  error  is  in  itself  trifling,  but  it 
does  not  increase  the  confidence  of  the  botanical 
reader. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Cocoa-nut  fringes 
the  coast  line  off  Murray  Island,  that  tree  being 
scarcely  recognised  as  an  Australian  native.  At 
Somerset,  Cape  York,  she  remarks  that,  "  excepting 
three  trees,  there  is  absolutely  not  one  plant  I  have 
ever  see  >  before ;  and  at  a  little  distance  from  the  sea, 
and  shcl  t-red  from  the  wind,  the  jungle  is  even  more 
beautiful  than  on  the  Johnstone  River,  which  I 
thought  nothing  could  surpass.  There  is  a  magnificent 
Palm-tree  beside  the  Jardine's  house,  which  is  not 
known  anywhere  else  except  in  one  spot  a  few  miles 
away ;  and  the  native  Fig-trees,  now  covered  with  fruit, 
are  magnificent-looking,    with  wonderful  colouring,    ' 
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their  young  leaves  of  a  delicate  pink,  shaded  off 
to  a  vivid  green  in  the  older,  while  they  are  as  large 
as  most  of  our  English  trees.  Auother  tree,  with 
clusters  of  blossoms,  like  a  Jessamine,  is  a  mass  of 
starry  blossoms,  and  the  whole  air  is  redolent  with 
its  scent."  Ic  is  rather  provoking  to  read  such 
descriptions  and  not  to  know  what  they  refer  to. 

Our  notice  has  run  to  such  a  length,  that  we  must 
forego  reference  to  the  section  relating  to  New 
Zealand.  Moreover,  the  wonders  of  those  islands  are 
more  familiar  to  the  reader  than  the  remote  jungles 
and  tropical  forests  of  Queensland.  A  map  and 
several  pretty  illustrations  adorn  the  work,  the 
greatest  charm  of  which,  however,  consists  in  the 
vigorous  prose  in  which  the  authoress  describes  her 
adventures.  It  is  needless  to  say,  we  recommend 
everyone  interested  in  Australian  travel  to  possess 
themselves  of  the  book. 


less  be  the  best  horticultural  manure  in  the  market — 
for  we  have  been  told  so  again  and  again,  and  what  is 
more,  asked  to  say  so  sometimes.  In  addition,  there 
were  bones  broken  to  various  sizes,  bone-dust, 
Peru  vian  guano,  nor  must  we  omit  to  mention  the 
particular  manure  known  as  Smyth's  Fertiliser,  and 
described  by  Mr.  Smyth  as  "a  true  gardener's  friend." 
We  saw  peat  and  peat,  loam  and  loam,  of  different 
characteristics,  and  intended  for  plants  of  diverse 
requirements.  The  materials  requisite  for  the  making 
of  a  good  rooting  medium  for  Orchids  appear  to  be 
given  much  consideration.  Sticks  in  many  sizes  for  the 
support  of  plants,  Bamboo-canes,  wooden  labels  in  a 
dozen  sizes ;  tying  materials,  such  as  tarred  string 
and  raffia,  an  article  known  by  so  many  names,  and 
which  is  derived  from  tho  Palm  Raffia  ruffia,  and 
probably  another  species.  But  in  tying  we  require 
knives,  and  hence  there  were  pruning  and  budding- 


DUMELOW'S    SEEDLING    APPLE 

(SYN.  WELLINGTON  AND  NORMAN- 
TON  WONDER). 
Tins,  in  my  estimation,  is  the  best  winter  cooking 
Apple  that  we  possess.     I  have  tried  lately  upwards 
of  twenty  good  varieties  by  cooking  them  in  a  dif- 
ferent manner,  which,  to  my  mind,  is  the  best  test, 
aB  many  varieties  which  might  take  the  prize  in  the 
raw  state  at  a   show  are  very  inferior  when  cooked. 
Dumelow's    Seedling     (fig.     57)    retains     its    sharp 
flavour  to  the    last,  and  does  not   shrink  much  on 
being    cooked,  and  is  in  use  from  the  beginning  of 
November   to   the  end  of   March   and   later,  and  it 
is  therefore  an  Apple   that  should  be   more  largely 
grown  than  is  the  case  at  present.   Wm.  W. 


Home  Correspondence. 
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SUNDKIES. 

Only  a  little  less  iu  importance  than  the  acquisition 
of  first-class  seeds,  does  tho  gardener  regard  this 
question  of  Sundries.  And  if  one  reflects  for  a 
moment  what  the  term  may.  and  usually  does, 
include,  it  becomes  obvious  that  without  some  of 
them  at  least,  the  most  skilful  gardener,  though  he 
possessed  the  best  soil  and  unsurpassed  seeds,  would 
be  unable  to  obtain  much  success.  Thus  it  is 
interesting  to  visit  a  "horticultural  sundriesman," 
and  since  Mr.  H.  G.  Smyth  has  removed  from 
premises  in  the  Coal  Yard,  Drury  Lane,  to  a  new 
establishment  in  Clark's  Mews,  High  Street,  Blooms- 
bury,  we  called  upon  him,  with  a  view  to  seeing 
his  new  establishment,  and  maintaining  our 
intimacy  with  these  gardeners'  aids  to  gardeniug. 
Proceeding  at  once  to  the  basement,  there  w;n  a 
quantity  of  bags  and  packages,  representing  Clay's 
Fertiliser,  Thompson's  Vine  and  Plant  Manure,  aud 
specialties  of  other  makers,  each  of  which  must  doubt- 


knives,  secateurs,  scissors,  and  gloves  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  hands  during  pruning.  Syringes,  too,  in 
variety,  and  sprayers,  steel  trowels,  sieves,  garden 
pencils,  thermometers,  wood-wool  for  packing,  sca- 
venger and  other  descriptions  of  brooms  and  brushes, 
and  watering  cans.  Teak-baskets  for  Orchids  constitute 
quite  a  feature  in  the  sundries  business,  and  Mr. 
Smyth  has  a  Teak  cylinder  in  which  vertical  ribs 
are  fastened  together  at  top  and  bottom  by  a  strong 
copper- wire.  Small  pieces  about  1  inch  in  length 
keep  the  ribs  apart  at  the  top,  but  not  at  the 
bottom,  so  that  the  cylinder  is  pot-shaped.  Glass 
house  shadings  made  and  fitted  to  order  are  sold,  which 
differ  considerably  in  tho  amount  of  light  they  admit 
to  the  house,  and  one  specially  adapted  to  particular 
kinds  of  plants  may  readily  be  chosen.  But  we  must 
forbear  to  particularise  more,  and  may  add  only, 
that  in  tin-  Diamond  Jubilee  year,  when  honours  of 
various  sorts  were  fashionable,  Mr.  Smyth  was 
appointed  "  Horticultural  Sundriesman  to  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen." 


VICTORIA     MEDAL     IN     HORTICULTURE.   —   An 

important  engagement  prevented  my  staying  suffi- 
ciently long  at  the  'annual  meeting,  or  I  intended 
to  put  this  question  on  this  subject.  Was  the 
medal  struck  to  commemorate  the  Diamond  Jubilee 
of  the  Queen,  or  was  it  to  commemorate  Her 
Majesty's  long  reign  ?  Is  the  number  of  medallists 
rigidly  and  irrevocably  fixed  at  sixty  ?  If  struck  to 
commemorate  the  Jubilee,  then  sixty  would  be  a 
most  appropriate  number  ;  but  if  to  commemorate 
the  long  and  glorious  reign,  why  not  create,  so  to 
speak,  one  medallist  for  every  year,  or,  if  desirable, 
every  year  or  part  of  a  year  of  Her  Majesty's  reign. 
This,  I  think,  would  be  much  more  of  a  commemo- 
rative nature  than  the  present  limited  sixty.  If 
such  an  idea  be  practicable,  I  am  sure  horticul- 
turists in  general,  and  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  in  particular,  would  warmly  welcome 
the  name  of  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  as  number  sixty- 
one.  Robt.  Fife,  Orpington.  [We  have  before  sug- 
gested that  the  President  and  Secretary  of  the  Society 
should  be  ex  officio  members  of  the  order,  and  we 
were  led  to  understand  that  they  would  have  been 
proposed  as  such  at  the  annual  meeting.  As  matters 
stand  at  present,  the  medallists  constitute  a  body 
without  a  head.  Ed.] 

ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY'S  AWARDS.— 
Doutbtless  much  might  be  said  for  the  argument  to 
leave  well  alone  in  matters  of  awurds  at  the  Drill 
Hall  meetings.  But  judgment  should  lean  towards 
deprecating  the  cheapening  of  awards  by  their  too- 
bountiful  bestowal.  Although  my  suggestion  is  not 
perhaps  of  any  great  merit,  yet  if  it  turn  the  scale  as 
against  letting  alone,  my  purpose  will  have  been 
gained.  The  advantage  supplied  by  the  very  full 
descriptions  that  appear  in  all  the  horticultural 
papers  of  tho  various  subjects  submitted  at  these 
Drill  Hall  meetings  is  no  slight  advantage  for  the 
trade,  and  personally  I  am  inclined  to  think  they  are 
capital  advertisements  to  be  acted  upon  by  those  who 
are  by  distance  precluded  from  frequent  attendance. 
I  should  pay  no  overwhelming  attention  to  honoured 
subjects  alone.  Awards  should  be  curtailed.  U.  H.R 
Forest  Hill. 

THE  GARDENERS'  BENEVOLENT.— I  was  truly 
disappointed  by  the  result  of  the  gardeners'  election, 
having  voted,  as  also  my  employer,  for  a  deserving 
subscriber  of  a  dozen  years,  only  to  find  a  non- 
subscriber  at  the  top  of  the  list— this  seems  wrong 
and  discouraging.  I  often  ask  my  brother  gardeners 
to  subscribe,  and  have  got  many  to  do  so,  but  the 
answer  they  give  is  often  that  non-subscribers  seem 
to  stand  tho  best  chance,  and  the  list  of  non- 
subscribers  that  succeeded  at  this  last  election  gives 
colour  to  this  opinion.  We  thought  that  the  giving  a 
number  of  votes  to  each  candidate  who  had  been  a 
subscriber,  according  to  the  number  of  years  he  had 
subscribed,  would  have  helped  him,  but  this  seems 
to  have  failed  at  the  last  election.  Old  Subscriber. 

LADANUM  AND  LAUDANUM.— Whilst  on  the 
subject  of  L»danum,  and  the  ancient  trade  in  it, 
there  is  a  Hebrew  word  "  Lot "  used  twice  in  Genesis,' 
ami  there  only,  which  those  learned  in  Hebrew  tell 
us  is  identical  with  the  eastern  name  of  Ladannm 
(see  Kitto's  Bible  Dictionary  under  Lot).  The 
passages  are  lien,  xxxvii.,  25,  where  Lot  waa  .miuug.si 
the  wares  which  the.  Iahmaelites,  to  whom  Jusjph 
was  add,  were  taking  from  Gilead  to  Egypt.  Again, 
Gen.  xliii.,  11,  Lot  was  one  of  the  presents  Joseph's 
brethren  took  to  him  in  Egypt.  In  both  these 
passages,  Lot  if  in   the   authorised  version   translated 
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Myrrb,  which  is  generally  represented  by  Mor  in 
Hebrew.  Again,  as  Professor  Heuslow  points  out  on 
page  130,  the  Hebrew  word  Roth,  translated  "  gall  " 
in  certain  passage?,  was  probably  opium,  which  was 
well  known  to  tbe  ancient  Jews.  In  Mark  xv.,  23, 
The  "  wine  mingled  with  myrrh,"  called  in  Matthew 
"winemiugled  with  gall,"  is  thought  to  have  been 
wine  mixed  with  opium ;  hence  we  have  in  the 
authorised  English  version  "  myrrh  "  used  both  for 
Ladanum  and  for  opium.  The  coincidence  is 
probably  accidental,  but  in  view  of  the  origin  of  the 
use  of  Ladanum  or  Laudanum  for  opium,  is  worth 
noting.   C.  Wolley  Dod,  Edye  Hall,   Ma/pas,  Feb.  27. 

FREESIAS. — Mr.  Wallace  seems  to  have  had  some 
good  results  abroad  in  the  cultivation  of  Freesias, 
and  I  and  others  who  are  interested  in  this 
favourite  flower  would  be  glad  of  information  in 
regard  to  the  locality  the  plants  are  grown,  the 
kind  of  soil,  and  to  know  if  tbe  land  was  prepared  in 
any  particular  manner  for  the  reception  of  the  bulbs. 
Many  of  us  doubtless  wish  that  we  could  obtain 
from  seven  to  ten  laterals,  and  136  flowers  from  one 
bulb.    W.  L.,  Rood  Ashton  Gardens. 

FISH-MANURE.— Tf  Mr.  C.  Blake,  whose  enquiry  I 
read  in  the  Gardeners  Chronicle  last  week  about 
fish-refuse,  would  put  the  fish-refuse  into  a  large 
square  hole,  in  alternate  layers  of  fish  and  earth— or, 
better  still,  clay,  he  would  at  the  end  of  six  or  nine 
months  have  a  manure  superior  to  any  guano  he 
could  buy.  I  have  experience  "f  this.  C.  Bcllwoid, 
Connie  Royal  Market  Gardens,  Kingston. 

THE  WEATHER  AND  THE  GARDEN.— The  wel- 
come change  from  extreme  mildness  to  dry,  sharp 
frost  has  been  opportune  in  checking  the  untimely 
opening  of  the  flowers  of  tbe  Aprcot,  Pear,  and 
Plum;  but  the  colder  winds  and  sharp  frosts  which 
we  have  experienced  this  week,  namely,  12°  on  Mon- 
day, and  11°  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday  nights,  have 
given  a  wholesome  check,  strengthening  the  blossoms 
in  some  degree  at  least,  and  rendering  them  less  sus- 
ceptible to  injury  by  frost  later  on.  The  prospects 
in  this  neighbourhood  of  a  good  fruit  year  are  at  the 
present  moment  very  favourable,  the  trees  of  the 
Pear,  Apple,  Plum,  and  Cherry  beingliterally  covored 
with  fruit-buds.  The  majority  of  the  buds  on  Pears 
and  Plums  have  already  burst  their  covering.  Rasp- 
berries, Currants,  and  Gooseberries  are  also  in  a  very 
forward  state.  Strawberries,  owing,  probably,  to  the 
cold  nature  of  the  soil,  remain  at  present  in  their 
ordinary  restinz  condition.  Geo.  Woodyatc,  Rollcston 
Ball  Gardens,  Bnrlonon-Trcnt. 

CYTISUS  PROLIFERUS.  —  This  plant  does  not 
seem  be  known  to  our  English  nurserymen,  for  I  fail 
to  find  it  in  any  catalogue  I  possess.  It  is  a  very 
useful  subject  in  the  month  of  January,  the  flowers 
appearing  on  plants  in  a  cool-house  at  that  time. 
The  flowers  are  whitish  in  colour,  and  unlike  most 
other  members  of  this  family  are  produced  in  axillary 
umbels  along  the  sides  of  the  preceding  year's  growth  ; 
these  umbels  contain  each  six  or  seven  flowers,  and 
are  convenient  in  size  for  wiring  into  bouquets. 
They  are  sweet  scented,  but  not  so  strongly  as  are 
those  of  C.  raeemosus  ;  and  unfortunately  it  is  not  so 
easily  raised  from  cuttings  as  tho  latter  variety,  as  I 
have  failed  to  strike  one,  although  they  have  been 
tried  under  various  conditions;  but  if  budded  on 
C.  raeemosus  it  grows  vigorously  the  following  season. 
According  to  the  Dictionary  of  Gardening  it  was 
introduced  from  Teneriffe  in  1779.  I  hope  to  try  its 
hardiness  in  a  sheltered  position  eventually,  but 
hitherto  have  had  only  one  plant  large  enough  for  the 
purpose.   W.  11.  Divers,  Belvoir  Castle  Gardens. 

POTATOS  IN  AMERICA.— Referring  to  note  on 
above  in  your  issue  of  September  11  last,  where  it  is 
stated,  "It  is  noteworthy  in  the  reBpect  that  English 
Potatos  are  a  failure  on  the  farms  of  the  States. 
Repeated  attempts  at  their  cultivation  have  been 
made,  but  sooner  or  later— generally  in  a  couple  of 
years  or  so— the  variety  has  dwindled  away,  and  the 
'  crop '  does  not  equal  the  seed  in  weight."  In  1890 
I  sent  some  seed  of  my  Early  White  Beauty  to  Robt. 
Ballard,  Esq.,  President  of  Common  Council,  Syra- 
cuse, N.Y.  The  following  year  he  wrote  me  a 
glowing  account  of  the  crop  and  quality  produced. 
On  reading  the  note  quoted  above,  I  thought  it  would 
be  interesting  to  ascertain  what  had  been  the  fate  of 
the  White  Beauty— if  it  had  dwindled  away  in  the 
eight  years'  cultivation  ;  and  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Ballard 
askiDg  how  ,it  had  fared  with  him.  I  have  just 
received  reply  from  that  gentleman,  dated  the  17th 
ult.  He  says: — "I  and  my  sou  are  still  planting 
your  Early  White  Beauty  from  the  same  stock  as  you 


sent  us  eight  years  ago.  We  still  think  the  flavour 
and  quality  superior  to  any  other  variety  we  get  here. 
The  tubers  do  not  grow  so  large  as  some  other  kinds, 
but  we  get  a  good  average  crop,  which  last  season 
was  quite  equal  to  that  we  grew  the  first  yoar  we  had 
them."  F.  Weller. 

ROYAL  GEORGE  APPLES,  ETC.— There  are  sure 
to  be  many  rivals  to  all  varieties  that  are  of  special 
goolness,  but  whether  the  original  tree  of  Royal '.George 
Apple  is  one  of  them  I  am  unable  to  say,  still  it  may 
be  a  satisfaction  to  know  that  it  was  once  a  popular 
variety  in  this  locality,  where  there  are  some  very 
aged  trees  locally  known  by  that  name  ;  indeed,  the 
locality  seems  to  havo  been  famous  for  its  Apples,  and 
some  of  the  varieties  grown  were  suitable  to  the  soil 
and  climate,  and  useful.  The  variety  known  by  tho 
old  inhabitants  as  Royal  George,  is  a  robust,  compact- 
growing  tree,  but  as  far  as  I  have  seen  it,  is  a  variety 
that  never  crops  very  heavily.  The  fruit  is  flat,  smooth, 
and  not  very  large  ;  handsome,  streaked  with  red  on 
the  sunny  side.  As  all  the  trees  here  were  very  old 
ones,  the  fruit  was  never  above  medium  size,  and 
always  much  grub-eaten,  consequently  it  fell  fron 
the  tree  before  fully  grown.  Cliff's  Pippin  is  another 
useful  local  Apple,  a  large  free-bearing  good-cooking 
variety,  not  unlike  Tower  of  Glamis  ;  the  tree  is 
robust,  a  free  bearer,  and  a  fairly  good  keeper. 
Swane's  Pippin  is  another  old  local  variety  of  com- 
pact growth,  the  fruit  being  not  unlike  a  badly 
coloured  More  de  Monage,  being  green,  with  a  dense 
bloom  upon  it  a  capital  cooking  variety,  with  flesh  as 
white  as  that  of  auv  Apple  that  I  know  of.  Tnen 
we  have  Taylor's  Pippin,  which  is  ideutical  with 
Newton  Wonder.  The  original  tree  of  this  is  now 
supposed  to  be  growing  at  Stanton,  near  Melbourne  ; 
it  is  supposed  to  be  a  seedling  from  Normanton 
Wonder.  The  garden  in  which  it  grows  has  been  in 
the  occupation  of  the  family  of  Taylor  for  many 
generations.  As  all  of  the  trees  of  Royal  George  that 
I  have  met  with  are  very  aged,  they  were  probably 
advanced  in  years  before  the  variety  was  named  Royal 
George.  Whether  the  variety  recorded  by  your 
esteemed  correspondent,  Mr.  Pownall,  as  growing  at 
East  Bridgeford  is  the  same  I  am  unable  to  say,  but 
there  is  another  locality  near  Nottingham  famous  for 
Apples,  namely,  Dale  Abbey,  where  some  fine  trees 
of  Blenheim  Orange,  Maltster,  and  the  small  but  free- 
bearing  Eve  Apple,  so' much  esteemed  in  the  local 
markets,  may  still  be  standing.  J,  H.  Qoodacre, 
Elvaston. 


RAINFALL,   Etc.,   FOR    1897. 

According  to  the  rain-gauge  of  Sir  J.  B.  Lawes  at 
Rothamsted,  Hertfordshire,  which  was  constructed 
forty-four  years  ago,  we  find  that  the  rainfall  for  the 
year  1897,  recently  ended,  amounted  to  a  trifle  over 
27  inches,  which  is  about  1^  inch  below  the  average 
for  this  district  of  the  last  forty  years.  The  following 
table  shows  the  rainfall  for  each  month  of  the  year, 
with  the  average  of  each  month  extending  over  a 
period  of  forty  years  ;  and  1897  more  or  less  than  the 
average  quantity. 

Rothamsted  Experiments. 
Rainfall  for  1897,  and  Average  for  Forty  Years. 


Months. 

1897. 

Average 
Forty  Years. 

1S97  More(+) 

or  less  ( — ) 
than  Average. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

January     

1-93 

2  45 

—9-52 

February 

2  '92 

1-74 

+  1-18 

March        

4-20 

1-73 

+  2  47 

April          

1-91 

197 

—9  00 

May           

1-72 

2  33 

—9-61 

Jane          

2  73 

241 

4  9-32 

July           

0-47 

2-73 

— 2'26 

August      

3-24 

2 'GO 

+9-64 

September 

2-44 

2  55 

—o-n 

October     

096 

3-19 

—2 '23 

November 

1-05 

2-77 

—1-72 

December 

3-50 

2-17 

+1-33 

Total 

27'97 

28  '64 

—1-67 

July  of  2y  inches.  The' harvest  month — August. — 
shows  a  Blight  ri6e  above  the  average  amount.  The 
total  sunshine  recorded  for  the  year  1897,  according 
to  the  Rothamsted  measurements  was  1,568  hours, 
whilst  at  the  Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich,  it  was 
1,542  hours  out  of  a  possible  4,454  hours.  In 
four  months,  viz.,  April,  May,  June,  and  August, 
the  recorded  sunshine  at  Greenwich  was  more  than  at 
R  >thamsted,  whilst  in  each  of  the  other  months  the 
record  at  Greenwich  was  loss  than  at  Rothamsted,  the 
most  marked  month  being  September,  which  shows  a 
difference  of  twenty-three  hours  in  favour  of  Roth- 
amsted. During  the  summer  mouths  of  May,  June, 
July,  and  August,  the  bright  sunshine  registered  at 
Rothamsted  was  878  hours  ;  at  Greenwich  it  was  902 
hours  ;  whilst  at  Bradford,  according  to  the  record  of 
Mr.  John  Clayton  given  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
of  December  25,  p.  449,  it  was  only  780  hours,  which 
was  stated  to  be  unusually  high  for  that  neighbour- 
hood. Sunshine  is  no  doubt  an  important  factor 
with  vegetation,  especially  in  promoting  maturation  ; 
and  I  observe  here,  as  Mr.  Clayton  does  at  Bradford, 
that  the  formation  of  fruit-buds  is  very  conspicuous 
and  there  is  every  promise  of  an  abundant  fruit-harvest. 
J.  J.  Willis,  Harpcndcn. 


The    Rosary. 


The  rainfall  is  thus  seen  to  be  very  unequally 
distributed.  There  were  seven  months  with  a 
deficiency,  including  the  usual  growing  period  of 
April  and  May  ;  and  after  but  little  more  thau  an 
average  fall  in  June,  there  was  again  a  deficiency  in 


PRUNING    THE    ROSES. 

This  is  such  an  important  part  of  Rose-growing, 
that  there  needs  no  excuse  for  referring  to  it  at  this 
date.  Far  more  harm  can  be  done  among  our  outdoor 
Roses  by  an  injudicious  use  of  the  knife  than  by 
almost  any  other  course,  and  if  the  knife  is  not  used 
aright,  little  benefit  follows  from  having  well-grown 
matured  wood.  Hybrid  Perpetuals  vary  in  growth, 
from  the  rods  of  10  feet,  as  in  Margaret  Haywood, 
to  2  feet  in  E.  Y.  Teas  and  Duchess  of  Bedford. 
There  are  also  several  very  moderate  growers  that 
are  of  very  little  value  after  the  maiden  stage  is 
passed,  viz.,  Cointet,  Xavier  Olibo,  Horace  Vernet, 
and  some  few  others.  This  wide  difference  in  the 
strength  and  length  of  the  shoots  made  in  one  season 
divides  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals  naturally  into  three 
sections  or  groups. 

Taking  the  very  vigorous  growers  first.  It  is  one 
of  the  greatest  mistakes  to  curtail  the  long,  ripened 
growths  of  the  previous  summer  more  than  can  be 
avoided,  as  these  shoots  afford  a  quantity  of  blossom 
of  gooil  quality,  and  it  would  be  of  no  assistance  to 
the  plant  to  remove  or  greatly  shorten  these.  I  do 
not  purpose  Baying  how  many  buds  should  be  left 
upon  a  shoot,  nor  at  just  what  length  either  lateral 
or  vigorous  shoots  should  be,  as  that  would  be 
obviously  misleading,  because  if  we  look  at  a  few 
varieties  we  find  such  great  diversity  in  the  numbers 
of  buds  upon  the  shoots.  As  a  general  rule  to  follow  ■ 
let  laterals  be  cut  back  for  two-thirds  of  their  length 
whether  weak  or  strong,  and  save  as  much  as  may  be 
convenient  of  the  riptned  long  growths,  which 
invariably  flower  more  evenly  throughout  their  length 
when  pegged  down,  or  secured  by  some  moans  in  a 
slanting  position. 

Strong  growers  that  are  not  of  extraordinary  vigour 
afford  great  diversity,  for  while  those  of  Ulrich 
Brunner,  and  General  Jacqueminot  may  not  make  a 
really  strong  shoot,  they  frequently  do  so,  as  do 
also  Pride  of  Waltham,  Suzanne  M.  Rodocanachi, 
and  other  smooth- wooded  varieties.  And  in  the  case 
of  these  and  others  like  them,  if  a  strong  shoot  is 
made  from  the  base,  it  will  be  well  to  bend  it  down- 
wards rather  than  to  shorten  it  or  leave  it  as  it  is.  Most 
rosarians  require  a  quantity  of  blooms  of  good  form 
and  substance,  and  a  shapely  plant.  As  soon  as  the 
first  crop  of  flowers  is  secured  from  these  long  rods, 
the  cultivator  should  prune  them  back  and  restore 
balance  of  the  head.  The  ordinary  growth  of  the 
shoots  of  this  section  of  the  Rose  may  be  shortened 
to  one-third  or  one-sixth  of  their  length,  according  to 
strength,  always  bearing  in  mind  that  the  stronger 
the  growth,  the  less  is  the  need  to  prune  hard.  The 
direction  of  the  terminal  bud,  and  thinning  the 
centres  of  the  plants  as  far  as  may  be  done  without 
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Bacrificing  good  wood,  are  matters  that  are  known  to 
most  rosarians,  and  need  only  to  be  mentioned. 

Other  Roses  although  possessing  a  robust,  strong 
habit,  as  Baroness  Rothschild  and  Merveille  de  Lyon, 
need  much  closer  pruning,  for  the  plants  grow  upright 
and  are  sturdy,  so  that  unless  pruned  closely  their 
shoots  get  so  crowded  that  but  little  of  their  beauty 
is  seen.  Let  the  centres  of  such  be  thinned  out 
thoroughly,  and  let  all  the  shortened  shoote  have  the 
terminal  bud  point  outwards.  Tea-«cented  and 
Noisette  Rosea  may  safely  be  treated  upon  much  the 
same  lines,  and  among  them  is  a  large  number  which 
invariably  make  a  quantity  of  healthy  laterals.  The 
two  or  three  eyes  left  after  a  flower  has  been  cut  will 
push  out  and  flower  again,  or  leave  valuable  wood  for 
the  following  year.  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Anna  Olivier, 
Dr.  Grill,  G.  Nabonnand,  Francesca  Kruger,  and  Ernest 
Metz  are  halfa  dozen  well-known  examples.  Here  I 
would  prune  back  each  6ound  and  well-ripened 
lateral  to  within  3  or  4  inches  of  its  base  if  a  promis- 
ing bud  exists  there,  and  thin  out  the  centre  severely, 
and  so  do  away  with  the  risk  of  having  a  lot  of 
flowerless  shoots. 

The  weaker  growers,  such  as  Perle  des  Jardins, 
Madame  Cusin,  and  Sunset  should  have  almost  the 
whole  of  their  really  strong  and  mature  wood 
retimed  ;  as  should  likewise  Souvenir  d'Elise  Vardon, 
Cleopatra,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac.  I  am  aware  that  in 
this  paragraph  I  may  seem  somewhat  contradicting 
my  opening  notes,  but  I  have  found  it  best  to  leave 
the  majority  of  sound  eyes  upon  these  ;  as  also  on 
plants  of  Ma  Capucine.  Quite  in  contrast  to  the  last 
are  those  of  such  extraordinary  growth  as  Ri've  d'Or, 
William  Allen  Richardson,  Crimson  Rambler,  and 
Marocbal  Niel.  These  should  be  treated  according  to 
the  methods  advised  for  the  extra  vigorous  hybrid 
perpetuate.  The  shoots  may  be  pegged  down,  or 
trained  on  walls  and  fences.  It  may  be  remarked 
that  most  of  these  are  grown  upon  walls  having  a 
warm  aspect  ;  and  Crimson  Rambler  is  the  better  for 
being  placed  in  a  partially  shaded  and  cool  position. 
This  class  may  aUo  be  grown  upon  low  walls  and 
fences  if  cut  back  rather  hard,  and  the  long  rods 
encouraged  after  flowering.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
year,  train  these  in  cordon  form,  or  even  as  edgings 
to  lawns  and  large  flower-borders.  Another  method  is 
to  obtain  a  fsw  long  growths,  and  after  these  have 
flowered,  and  the  laterals  are  matured,  spur  them 
back  halfway,  when,  if  the  wood  is  fairly  ripe,  it 
will  flower  without  the  need  of  maiden  rods  each 
year,  although  it  is  advisable  to  preserve  a  new  rod 
occasionally. 

The  thoots  of  the  Ayrshire  Evergreen  and  other 
vory  rampant  climbers  may  be  left  at  full  length,  or 
slightly  shortened,  if  the  position  demands  it,  as 
may  the  rugosas  and  Hybrid  Sweet  Briar.  Baok- 
sian  Hoses  need  a  little  thinning  out  of  the  old  wood, 
but  the  ripe  shoots  of  last  year's  growth  should  be 
left  intact,  together  with  much  of  the  new  wood  upon 
any  part  of  tho  plant,  especially  that  arising  from  the 
bottom.  The  weather  ha*  been  favourable  to  the 
tender  Roses,  and  there  is  promise  of  an  abundant 
show  of  flowers. 

Mo  ses,  Provence  and  Gallica  Roses,  may  be 
pruned  rather  hard,  but  the  Persian  and  Austrian 
Briars  only  n<  ed  thinning-out,  and  last  year's  long 
shojt  to  be  left  intact. 

So  far  as  standards  are  concerned,  we  should  prune 
each  class  upon  the  same  lin  es,  when  if  long  rods  are  left, 
they  will  hang  over  in  a  pleasing  manner.  I  have  not 
mentioned  the  Hybrid  Teas,  but  they  may  be  pruned 
upon  similar  lines  to  the  above.  Some  H.  T. 's  are 
more  like  the  H.  P.'s  than  the  Teas,  and  vice  versit, 
and  let  each  be  pruned  according  to  the  class  it  most 
nearly  resembles.   A.  P. 


SOCIETI  ES. 


he  thought  should  be  rogarded  as  distinct  gonera  ;  Alsino  and 
Arenaria  being  distinguished  by  tho  same  cardinal  character 
which  separates  Lychnis  from  Silune.  The  genus  under 
revision  includes  species  (of  which  168  aro  enumerated)  dis- 
tributed chiefly  throughout  the  north  tomperate  zone, 
though  in  the  New  World  a  few  occur  in  South  America.  A 
few  species  which  extend  toward  the  tropics  occur  at  con- 
siderable elevations  on  mountain  -  ranges,  reaching,  for 
instance,  10,000  feet  in  the  Himalayas  of  W.  Tibet.  In  this 
revision,  for  the  formation  of  primary  groups,  the  two 
associated  characters  relied  on  arc  the  number  of  teeth 
formed  by  dehiscence  of  the  ripe  capsule,  and  tho  structure 
of  the  disk.  An  examination  of  several  series  of  specimeue, 
especially  of  those  of  the  better  known  forms  growing  in  situ 
shows  these  two  characters  to  bo  fairly  constant,  and  suitable 
for  tho  definition  of  primary  groups,  although  in  habit  and 
aspect  species  of  Alsine  arc  not  readily  distinguished  from 
those  of  Arenaria.  The  author's  descriptions  are  confined 
to  species  recognised  during  the  last  fifty  years  (from  1848  to 
1897  inclusive),  the  others  being  cited  in  their  proper  placo 
by  name  and  references. 


CHELMSFORD    HORTICULTURAL. 

February  17. — The  adjourned  annual  meeting  of  the 
Chelmsford  Horticultural  Society  was  held  at  tho  Vestry 
Hall  on  Thursday  evening,  Mr.  W.  W.  Duffield  presiding. 

Mr.  G.  T.  Weeks,  the  hon.  secrerary,  presented  the  finan- 
cial statement,  which  showed  receipts  £219  ■  s.  Sd.  (including 
£104  18s.  Qd.  and  £87  14s.  8d.  gate-money,  and  £57  19s. 
grants),  and  an  adverse  balance  of  £87  4s.  4rf.,  of  which 
£29  lis.  6d.  were  outstanding  subscriptions.  There  was  a 
loss  of  £12  14s.  XOd.  on  the  year. 


WINCHESTER     GARDENERS' 
ASSOCIATION. 

February  22. — The  usual  monthly  meeting  was  held  on 
the  above  date,  when,  by  favour  of  the  Hampshire  County 
Council,  Mr.  Garner,  of  Cadlands  Park,  Fawley,  South- 
ampton, gave  a  very  instructive  and  practical  lecture  on 
"Fruit  Culture  under  Glass,'*  which  was  greatly  appreciated 
by  the  members  present. 

The  subject  is  a  too  lengthy  one  to  be  embodied  n  one 
necessarily  abbreviated  lecture,  but  as  full  justice  wa  done 
as  the  time  permitted,  and  it  formed  the  last  of  the  present 
series  of  meetings. 


LINNEAN     SOCIETY     OF     LONDON. 

|  February  17.— Mr.  F.  N.  Williams,  F.L.S.,  read  a  paper 
on  Arenaria,  one  of  the  larger  geaera  of  Caryophyllaceaj, 
which  now  includes  a  considerable  number  of  spec  ies. 
jAlsine  and  others,  usually  included  as  sections  o*  the  genus, 


EXETER  AND  DISTRICT  GARDENERS' 
ASSOCIATION. 

February  24. — At  the  usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  the 
members  of  the  Exeter  and  District  Gardeners'  Association, 
held  at  tho  Exeter  Guildhall  on  the  above  date,  Mr.  T.  H. 
Slade,  Poltimore  Gardens,  in  the  chair,  Mr.  W.  R.  Baker, 
gr.  to  Lady  Duckworth,  of  Knightleys,  Exeter,  read  a  paper 
on  "The  Cultivation  of  the  Potato."  There  was  a  capital 
attendance  considering  the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  In 
the  course  of  his  remarks,  Mr.  Baker  advocated  an  occasional 
change,  of  sets,  and  the  adoption  of  the  more  modorn  varieties, 
many  of  the  fine  Potatos  of  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  having 
"  run  out,"  so  that  they  could  not  compare  with  the  best 
of  our  present  day  varieties,  as  for  instance,  Early  Puritan, 
Windsor  Castle,  The  Garton,  Up-to-Dato  and  Boston  Q  Q., 
Satisfaction,  &c.  As  to  growing  tubers  for  exhibition  pur- 
poses, he  said  it  was  an  easy  matter  to  obtain  large  handsome 
tubers  if  the  following  method  was  followed.  Let  the  sets 
be  of  mi  idling  size,  and  lay  them  in  shallow  wooden  trays 
in  a  cool,  dry  place,  with  the  pprouting  end  upwards  ; 
removing  all  shoots  but  the  strongest,  and  permitting  no 
other  to  remain  on  the  plant  after  it  begins  to  grow  abovo- 
ground,  for  even  when  the  tuber  is  thus  early  disbudded 
some  latent  buds  will  push  forth  weakly  Bhoots.  Inearthing. 
up  none  of  the  foliage  should  be  covered  with  the  soil. 
The  best  kind  of  land  for  Potato  culture  is  a  friable  well- 
drained  loam,  and,  if  artificial  manure  be  used,  kainit  was 
the  best.  In  a  sa  ndy  light  bojI  he  used  plenty  of  cow- 
stall  (oxen)  manure ;  and  if  the  soil  was  heavy,  stable 
manure  and  fresh  lime.  A  remedy  for  the  scab  of  soil  which 
affects  Potatos  in  some  kinds  was  a  liberal  application  of 
fresh  soot.  Abo  ut  thirty  dishes  of  the  leading  varieties  of 
Potatos  were  shown. 

Tho  lecturer  drow  the  attention  of  his  hearers  to  the 
excellent  effects  that  followed  the  spraying  of  the  foliage 
of  the  Potato  with  tho  Bordeaux  Mixture  in  June  and 
August.  An  instructive  discussion  followed  the  reading  of 
the  paper. 

LANCASTER     HORTICULTURAL. 

February  20. — The  twenty-second  annual  meeting  was 
held  on  the  above  date,  Colonel  Foster  (President)  in  the 
chair.  Although  last  year's  show  was  most  excellent  in 
character,  the  public  support  was  so  scant,  that  there  was  a 
loss  on  the  year  of  nearly  £33,  the  gate-receipts,  which 
amounted  to  £12S  5s.  9rf.  in  18S8.  and  averaged  £90  for  the 
last  eight  years,  being  only  £15  last  year.     A  Cycle  Trade 


Exhibition  was  tried  in  conjunction  with  the  last  exhibitioD, 
and  the  committee  are  so  discouraged,  that  they  recommend 
no  exhibition  bo  held  this  year.  The  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  J. 
Hatch,  announced,  however,  they  might  have  a  cottagers' 
show,  as  the  number  of  allotments  and  interest  in  cottage 
gardening  are  increasing,  of  which  late  shows  offered 
evidence.     Colonel  Foster,  M.P.,  was  re-elected  President. 


CHESTER    PAXTON. 

February  26.— At  the  usual  bi-monthly  meeting,  held  at  the 
Grosvenor  Museum  on  the  above  date,  Mr.  A.  T.  Gillandebs, 
High  Leigh,  deliverod  a  lecture  on  "Forest  Entomology,"  to 
the  members,  who  were  present  in  goodly  numbers.  The 
lecturer  dealt  in  a  comprehensive  manner  with  tho  life- 
histories  of  the  gall-mites,  saw-flies,  beetles,  and  other 
insects,  ofton  so  injurious  to  forest  trees  ;  and  gave  valuable 
hints  as  to  the  best  means  of  preventing  these  pests  from 
doing  damage.  The  lecture  was  copiously  illustrated  with 
lantern -slides,  at  the  close  of  which  Mr.  Gillanders  was 
accorded  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks. 


ROYAL  GARDENERS'  ORPHAN  FUND. 

February  25.— A  meeting  of  the  executive  committee 
took  place  on  the  above  date  at  tho  Horticultural  Club,  when 
Mr.  William  Marshall  was  unanimously  elected  chairman  for 
the  present  year.  The  following  special  receipts  were 
announced  :— Mr.  M.  Todd,  Edinburgh,  £30  10s.  ;  Mr.  H.J. 
Jones,  Lewisbam,  box  in  Chrysanthemum  show-house, 
£14  3s.  ;  Mr.  J.  Gammie,  Chiswick,  £5  5s.  ;  Mr.  H.  Eckford, 
Wem,  £2  ;  Mr.  B.  Marks,  Hardwick,  Bury  St.  Edmunds 
(box),  10s.  ;  Messrs.  Jones  &  Son,  Shrewsbury  (box),  9s.  3d.  ; 
Mr.  J.  Hamilton,  Byrkley,  Burton-on-Trent(box),  Ss.  ;  Hook 
Cottage  Garden  Society,  6a.  6d.  ;  Mr.  J.  Pearce,  Belmont, 
Lee,  12*.  bd. 

The  secretary  made  a  report  as  to  the  result  of  the  recent 
election,  and  laid  upon  the  table  the  usual  documents, 
signed  by  the  guardian  of  the  child,  inmost  cases  the  mother 
filling  that  capacity,  and  properly  attested.  A  sub-com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  arrange  the  details  of  tho  annual 
dinner.  A  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  chair- 
man for  presiding. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 

PRUNUS    AMYGDALUS  var.  PERSICOIDES. 

It  is  curious  that  so  little  should  be  known  of  the 
merits  of  this  variety  of  the  common  Almond. 
Rarely,  if  ever,  is  it  catalogued  even  by  the  leadiDg 
nurserymen.  It  is,  nevertheless,  according  to  my 
experience,  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  all  the 
varieties  of  the  Almond,  for  it  flo  wers,  as  a  rule,  at 
least  two  or  three  weeks  iu  advance  of  any  other 
variety.  It  has  been  partially  in  flower  at  Kew  since 
the  beginning  of  February,  and  qu  ite  fully  out  since 
about  the  10th  or  12th,  far  surpassing  either  of  the 
forms  of  Prunus  Davidiana  in  b  eauty.  The  flowers 
are,  of  course,  much  larger  than  those  of  P.  David- 
iana (although  not  so  large  as  the  best  forms  of  the 
common  Almond),  and  the  tints  are  richer  thau  those 
of  even  the  variety  of  David's  Peach,  known  as  rubra. 
The  name  persicoides  is  quite  an  old  one,  and  is  men- 
tioned by  Du  Hamel  in  his  Trtatise  on  Trees  and 
Shrubs,  published  early  in  tho  present  century.  The 
variety  is  worth  briDg  ing  into  notice  as  a  beautiful 
hardy  tree,  following  close  on  the  popular  Prunus 
Davidiana  in  time  of  flowering,  and  thus  the  second 
earliest  of  the  great  Prunus  tribe.  It  is  no  acci 
dental  freak,  for  at  Kew  it  has  shown  the  same  cha- 
racter during  the  last  four  or  five  years  to  my  know- 
ledge.    It  is  planted  in  quite  expoBed  positions. 

NUTTALLIA    CERASITOKJIIS. 

Whilst  the  flowers  of  this  Californian  slirub  have 
no  bright  colour  to  recommend  them,  they  appear  each 
spring  with  such  unfailing  regularity  and  profusion, 
and  so  much  in  advance  of  the  great  bulk  of  spring 
flowering  trees  and  shrubs,  that  the  species  deserves 
a  place  in  every  garden.  Its  flowers  are  very  grace- 
fully borne  on  short  pendent  racemes,  and  the  calyx 
is  green,  the  corolla  white.  The  mode  of  flowerin<' 
strongly  suggests  a  Itibes,  a  resemblance  borne  out  also 
by  the  habit  of  the  shrub,  which  forms  a  wide,  denBe 
thicket  of  erect  branches,  suckering  freely  from  the 
base.  It  is,  however,  a  Rosaceous  plant,  and  is 
nearly  allied  to  Prunus  (in  some  catalogues  it  is 
called  Prunus  californica).  It  is  perfectly  hardy, 
and  thrives  well  in  any  fairly  rich,  moist  soil  ;  but  in 
spite  of  this,  and  the  fact  that  it  was  introduced  fifty 
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years  ago,  it  is  a  comparatively  rare  shrub.  There  is 
an  excellent  figure  of  it  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle, 
April  18,  1896,  p.  489,  and  several  bushes  may  now 
be  seen  laden  with  bloom  in  the  grounds  at  Kew. 

Erica,  lusitanica  (E.  codonodes). 
In  the  London  district,  unfortunately,  this  beau- 
tiful Heath  is  not  absolutely  hardy.  Winters  like 
the  one  just  past  do  not  of  course,  affect  it 
in  the  least,  but  severe  ones  are  apt  to  cut  it  back 
more  or  less,  and  when  it  has  to  encounter  a  time 
like  that  of  the  January  and  February  of  three  years 
ago,  it  is  killed  outright.  It  is,  nevertheless,  well 
worth  growing,  and  especially  so,  of  course,  in  the 
milder  parts  of  the  country.  It  comes  into  flower  in 
February,  and  keeps  in  beauty  for  a  couple  of  months 
atthe  least.  Itisoneof  the  tallest  Heaths,and  Lindley 
(Botanical  Register,  t.  1698)  describes  a  specimen  at 
Maresfield  in  Sussex,  as  a  bush  10  to  12  feet  high. 
The  flowers  are  white,  and  although  small,  are 
remarkably  abundant,  every  one  of  last  year's  growths 
being  thickly  crowded  with  the  tiny  white  bells.  The 
flowers  have  a  slightly  Vauilla-like  odour.  The 
species  is  a  native  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  ought 
to  find  a  place  in  all  gardens  where  peat-loving 
shrubs  thrive,  and  especially  where  the  earliest- 
flowering  oues  are  desired.   IK  J.  B. 


[The  term  "accumulated  temperature"  indicates  the  aggre- 
gate amount,  as  well  as  the  duration,  of  degrees  of 
temperature  above  or  below  42°  Fahr.  for  the  period 
named :  and  this  combined  result  is  expressed  in  Day- 
degrees —  a  "Day-degree"  signifying  1°  continued  for 
twenty-four  hours,  or  any  other  number  of  degrees  for 
an  inversely  proportional  number  of  hours.) 
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"The  tempt  raturt  was  below'  the  mean,  the  deficit  ranging 
from  ¥  in  the  'Channel  Islands'  to  5'  in  'England,  W.' 
The  highest  of  the  maxitn^  were  recorded  towards  the  end 
of  the  period,  and  ranged  fropi  51°  in  some  parts  of  tlio 
southern  and  south-western  districts,  to  47°  in  '  Scotland, 
N.  and  W.'  The  lowest  of  the  minima  varied  greatly  in 
different  parts  of  the  kingdom.  In  '  Scotland,  E.'  (at  Brae- 
mar,  on  the  24th),  the  sheltered  thermometer  fell  to  3°,  F., 
in  '  England,  N.W  ,  (at  Manchester,  on  the  21st),  to  17°,  and 
in  '  England,  S.W.'  and  '  Scotland,  W.'  (at  Cullompton  and 
Glenlee,  on  the  24th),  to  IS3.  In  the  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom  they  varied  from  10*  in  '  England,  K.'  and  the 
'  Midland  Counties,'  to  25°  in  '  Ireland,  N.,'  and  to  35°  in  the 
!  Channel  Islands.' 

"The  rainfall  somewhat  exceeded  the  mean  over  '  Scot- 
land, E.,'  'England,  S.,'  'S.W..'  and  the  'Channel  Islands' 
and  '  Ireland,'  and  just  equalled  it  in  '  Scotland.  N.*  In  all 
other  districts  the  fall  was  less  than  the  normal,  especially 
in  '  England,  E.,'  and  the  '  Midland  Counties.' 

''The  bright  sunshine  was  much  above  the  mean  gene- 
rally. The  percontage  of  the  possible  duration  ranged  from 
55  in  'England,  N.W.'  and  53  in  'England,  E.,'  to  34  in 
'England,  S.,'  and  to  27  in  *  Scotland,  N7  " 


The  districts  indicated  by  number  in  the  first  column  are 
the  following  :— 

0,  Scotland,  N.  Principal  Wheat-producing  Districts— 
1,  Scotland,  E. ;  2,  England,  N-E.  ;  3,  England,  E,; 
4,  Midland  Counties ;  5,  England,  including  London,  S. 
Principal  Grazing,  &c,  Districts  —  6,  Scotland,  W.  ; 
7,  England,  N.W.  ;  8,  England,  S.W.  ;  9,  Ireland,  N.  ; 
10,  Ireland,  S.  ;  *  Channel  Islands. 


Cultural  Memoranda. 

MARANTAS. 

All  the  species  delight,  during  the  growing  season, 
in  a  high  temperature  and  an  abundance  of  atmos- 
pheric moisture.  They  also  require  shade  from  hot 
sunshine,  or  the  leaves  are  liable  to  become  rusty  in 
appearance.  Placed  between  larger  growing  plants 
in  the  stove  they  succeed  well  enough,  and  most  of 
the  species  may  be  readily  increased  by  division  of  the 
crowns  in  early  spring. 

The  beginning  of  March  is  the  best  time  to  repot 
the  plants,  at  the  same  time  dividing  those  that 
require  it.  If  large  specimen  plants  are  not  desired 
for  any  purpose,  it  is  best  to  divide  the  crowns  annually, 
by  which  system  the  individual  leaves  as  they  ad- 
vance into  growth  are  provided  with  sufficient  space  for 
development.  This  is  a  decided  advantage  in  the  case 
of  dwarf-growing  varieties  as  M.  (Calathea)  Massan- 
geana.  A  compost  of  equal  parts  fibrous  mellow-loam, 
peat,  and  decayed  cow-manure,  broken  roughly  with 
the  hand,  adding  a  liberal  quantity  of  silver-sand, and  a 
few  nodules  of  charcoal  and  pot-sherds,  I  have  found 
most  suitable,  and  the  whole  should  be  well 
incorporated.  The  pots  used  should  be  absolutely 
clean,  and  the  drainage  perfect  in  every  respect,  for 
when  growing  freely,  the  plants  must  be  given  copious 
supplier  of  water.  Syringe  the  plants  thoroughly 
overhead  with  rain-water  twice  a  day  in  bright 
weather,  and  keep  the  foliage  clean  by  occasionally 
sponging  it  with  soapy-water.  When  the  plants  have 
partially  filled  the  pots  with  roots,  they  may  be  given 
weekly  applications  of  liquid-manure,  which,  however, 
should  not  be  permitted  to  touch  the  foliage.  From 
the  commencement  of  October  until  March,  a  dryer 
atmosphere  will  be  necessary,  and  syringing  may  be 
discontinued.  During  the  same  period,  fewer  root- 
waterings  will  be  needed  but  at  no  time  should  the  soil 
be  allowed  to  become  quite  dry.  The  most  distinct 
and  beautiful  species  and  varieties  are  M.  Massang- 
eana,  M.  Makoyana,  M.  Veitchi,  M.  rosea  picta,  M. 
illustris,  M.  Lindeni,  M.  Wallisii,  M.  medio-picta,  M. 
zebrina,  and  M.  Warseewiczii.    B.  T.  M.,  Stoneleigh. 


THE    PAST    WEEK. 

The  following  summary  record  of  the  weather  throughout 
the  British  Islands  for  the  week  ending  i  February  26,  is 
furnished  from  the  Meteorological  Office  : — 

"The  weather  during  this  period  was  generally  cold  and 
changeable.  Showers  of  cold  Vain,  sleet,  and  hail  were  very 
prevail  ut  during  the  earlier  half  of  the  week,  and  large 
quantities  >>f  *leet  and  snow  fell  over  our  southern  and 
30utb.-western  counties^  accompanied  in  some  places  by 
thunder  and  lightning.  ,  By  Friday,  however,  the  comliiion. 
had  changed,  and  milder  weather  became  prevalent,  with 
rather  heavy  rain  in  the  west  and  north,  and  slighter  amount 
elsewhere. 


Notices  to  Correspondents. 

Azalea  Shoots  Disfigured  :  E.  Bill.  Imported 
plants  suffer  sometimes  if  they  have  been  taken 
from  the  open  ground,  owing  to  the  tips  of  the 
roots  being  injured  in  the  process,  and  the  plants 
need  a  period  of  growth  for  complete  recovery. 
We  are  unable  to  say  what  is  the  cause  iu  your 
case,  but  it  is  something  in  the  nature  of  a  check. 

Chrysanthemum  fungus  :  W.  B.  P.  The  Chrysan- 
mum  cutting  is  affected  with  rust,  Uredo  Hieracii, 
in  its  young  state.  Remove  all  leaves  that  show 
fungus,  in  order  to  check  its  spread.  Spraying 
with  a  fungicide,  or  with  dilute  Coudy's  Fluid, 
might  assist.  M.  C.  C. 

Cucumber  Bine  :  C.  W.  Some  error  iu  management, 
but  we  are  unable  to  indicate  anything  nearer. 

Emigration  :  S.  E.  As  good  patriots,  we  ought  to 
recommeud  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  but  really  we 
should  greatly  prefer  California,  which,  with  the 
finest  climate  in  the  world,  a  plenteous  rainfall,  and 


good  soil,  is  a  paradise  for  the  fruit-farmer,  Vine- 
grower,  perfume- flower  cultivator,  rancher,  &c. 
With  your  acquirements,  horticultural  and  other, 
the  road  to  success  in  either  colony  should  not  be 
difficult. 

Fumigator  for  a  Vinery  :  /.  O.  The  XL  All  may 
be  recommended,  not  however  using  it  unless  the 
berries  are  larger  than  Marrowfat  Peas,  and  not 
using  it  of  greater  strength  than  the  maker 
recommends. 

Gladiolus  Bulbs  Diseased  :  O.  B.  W.  The  disease 
found  upon  your  bulbs  was  figured  and  described  in 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  September  30, 1876.  As  only 
a  few  of  a  large  quantity  of  corms  are  so  attacked, 
we  shoud  advise  you  to  burn  them  ;  but  if  you 
wish  to  retain  them,  then,  before  they  are  planted, 
soak  them  in  a  solution  of  sulphide  of  potassium, 
1  oz.  to  the  gallon. 

Gooseberries  Dying  off  :  M.  S.  &  Sons.  In  the 
absence  of  any  visible  cause,  we  must  suppose  it 
must  be  due  to  some  injurious  application  at  the 
root. 

Indian  Orchids  :  E.  M.  Shakespear.  If  you  will  send 
the  plants,  we  will  do  our  best  to  name  them. 

Insects  :  /.  B.  W.  The  name  of  the  Chrysanthe- 
mum-leaf miner  is  Phytomyza  uigricornis.  The 
perfect  insect,  an  attacked  leaf,  and  a  figure  of  the 
Ichneumon-fly,  which  is  sometimes  parasitic  upon 
the  Phytomyza,  were  given  in  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  May  12,  1883,  p.  593.  Your  specimens 
are  very  good  ones,  and  have  beer;  neatly  mounted. 

Name  of  Fruit  :  F.  Lee.  Sturmer  Pippin. 

Names  of  Plants  :  Correspondents  not  answered 
in  this  issue  are  requested  to  be  so  good  as 
to  consult  the  following  number. — T.  P.,  Dickson. 
1,  Asplenium  biforme ;  2,  Didymochheua  trun- 
catula  (lunulata)  ;  3,  Polypodium  inrcquale  ;  4, 
Aspidium  (Lastrea)  serra ;  5,  Asplenium  bulbi- 
ferum  ;    6,    Litobrochia   vespertilionis. —  Enquirer. 

1,  Erythronium  Dens-canis  ;  2,  Anemone  Hepatica, 
double  form  ;  3,  Anchusa  officinalis  ;  4,  Pteris 
serrulata.  —  T.  W.  C.     1,  Asplenium  bulbiferum  ; 

2,  Cyrtomium  falcatum  ;  3,  Acalypha  musaica ; 
4,  Acalypha  marginata  ;  5,  Dracaena  intermedia. — 
Writ.  W.  Rhododendron  precox,  Odontoglossum 
triumphans,  and  Dendrobium  primulinum. —  W.  W. 
Medicago  scutellata,  Daphne  odora. — E.  M.  Bil- 
bergia  nutans. — J.  P.,  Chippenham.  1,  Den- 
drobium Devonianum  ;  2,  Cyrtanthus  sanguineus  ; 

3,  Cyrtanthus  Mackeni T.  A.    Crocus  Tomma- 

sinnianus,  not  banaticus. — E.R.  Louicera  Standishi. 
— Q.  E.  Narcissus  Pseudo-Narcissus  var.  major.  ■ — 

B.  B.  Pittosporum  undulatum,  Epidendrum 
cochleatum  of  gardens. 

Peach  Roots  :  A.  Young.  Roots  dead,  and  covered 
with  fungus  ;  but  it  is  doubtful  if  the  fungus  is 
the  cause  or  the  consequence  of  their  death. 

Pelargoniums  Going  Blind  :  C.  B.  W.  Over- 
fumigation,  or  too  much  or  too  strong  manure  or 
other  check  to  growth. 

Removal  of  Shsubs  and  Herbaceous  Perennials  : 
W.  E.  J.  Unless  j  ou  are  a  nurseryman,  all  trees 
and  shrubs  and  Roses  would  be  regarded  as  coming 
under  the  latter  category,  cannot  be  removed 
without  first  getting  the  sanction  of  the  landlord. 
Herbaceous  plants  may  be  removed  by  the  tenant, 
but  he  may  not  remove  the  soil  with  them. 

Term  to  Indicate  a  Plant  whose  Flowebs  appear 
before  its  Leaves  :  R.  G.  Q.  Pra;cox  Mores 
prsecoces. 

Turf-cutting  and  Turf-laying  :  T.  T.  It  is  a  fair 
piece  of  work  for  one  man  and  a  boy  to  "  race  "  out 
and  raise  1000  one  square  foot  turves  in  a  day  of 
ten  hours,  so  that  the  price  for  the  same  if  done  by 
the  day  totals  out,  say,  one  man  3s.  6d.,  one  boy, 
Is.  6d.  =  5s.  Turf-laying  takes  rather  longer  time, 
but  much  will  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  turf, 
the  land,  and  experience  of  the  persons  carrying 
out  the  job,  and  the  nearness  of  the  heaps  of  turf  to 
the  land  to  be  laid  down  with  it.  Beating,  rolling, 
&c,  would  still  further  add  to  the  cost. 

Communications  Received.— W.  J.  B.— Canon  E.— H.  H.  D'O. 
—Mrs.  A—  W.  B.  H.,  Cork.— G.  M.  W.,Poona. -K.  Denter, 
Kietmansdroop.— J.  C.  B.— W.  E.  G.— G.  P.  — W.  N.  B  — 
H.  W.  H—  T.  Grant.-D.  T.  F.— U.  D.— W.  H.  B.— L.  S  — 

C.  P.  B.,  Frankfort.— H.  R.— W.  B.  II—  J.  C.  T.— H.  W.  W. 
— G.  M.  W.— W.  N.  B.— R.  C—  H   T.  C, 

Photographs,  Specimens,  etc.,  Received.— Dr.  W.— G.  P.— 
Dr.  Dimmer.—  W.  &  S. 


DIED  —  On  the  26th  ult.,  at  Otiingtou,  Worthing, 
of   influenza,    Thomas  Gaisford,  J. P.,  D.L.,    in  his  . 
82nd  year. 


(For  Markets  see  p.  xiii.) 
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SEEDLING   APPLES. 

TT  is  remarkable  that  in  an  age  when  hybri- 
-*-  dising  and  cross-breeding  amongst  plants 
have  been  so  closely  and  successfully  followed 
up  by  observant  horticulturists,  very  little 
systematic  work  has  been  attempted  with 
Apples  or  Pears.  It  has  been  said  by  such 
veterans  as  Mr.  John  Laing  that  they  regretted 
that  they  had  not  given  attention  to  the 
improvements  of  our  standard  fruits  in  the 
earlier  days,  so  that  they  might  have  had  a 
chance  of  seeing  the  result  of  their  labours. 
But  there  are  many  plants  which  take  far 
longer  than  Apples  or  Pears  before  the  operator 
can  prove  whether  his  efforts  have  yielded 
substantial  improvements.  It  is  quite  possible 
to  obtain  fruit  within  five  years  of  the  time  of 
sowing,  and  in  some  cases  a  less  time  than  this 
will  elapse  before  fruit  is  produced,  though  it 
takes  longer  to  prove  a  variety  thoroughly, 
especially  those  which  do  not  appear  satis- 
factory at  first,  as  they  occasionally  im- 
prove greatly  as  the  plants  gain  strength. 
Seedling  Apples  will  make  a  growth  of  from 
1  foot  to  2j  feet  in  a  season,  and  if  this  be  well 
matured  by  exposure  to  the  sun  it  can  be 
utilised  as  scions  for  grafting  on  Paradise  stocks 
the  following  March.  Under  favourable  cir- 
cumstances, strong  scions  will  produce  a  few 
fruits  the  second  season  from  grafting,  this 
being  the  fourth  year  from  the  seed,  and  I  have 
even  known  them  do  so  in  the  second  year  of 
the  scion,  but  they  are  rarely  strong  enough  to 
stand  the  strain,  becoming  stunted  and  barren 
for  several  seasons  afterwards. 

Very  few  Apples  of  proved  merit  are  known 
to  have  resulted  from  crossing  two  varieties — 
in  fact,  it  is  doubtful  if  a  dozen  could  be  named 
of  which  the  parentage  has  been  known  to  the 
raiser  and  made  public.  Thomas  Andrew 
Knight,  the  celebrated  president  of  the  Eoyal 
Horticultural  Society,  early  in  the  present 
century,  was  most  systematic  in  his  work,  and 
he  has  left  the  records  of  most  of  his  seedlings. 
The  best  known  of  these  are  the  following : 
Bringewood  Pippin,  from  Golden  Pippin  crossed 
with  Golden  Ilarvoy  ;  Downton  Pippin,  from 
the  Isle  of  Wight  Pippin  crossed  with  Golden 
Pippin  ;  and  the  Red  and  Yellow  Ingestre  from 
Orange  Pippin  crossed  with  Golden  Pippin. 
Downton  Pippin  was  at  one  time  a  fairly 
popular  Apple,  and  its  name  was  frequently 
applied  to  other  and  less  useful  sorts  in  the 
shops,  just  as  Ribston  Pippin  is  now  often 
employed  to  designate  very  different  Apples. 
A  west  of  London  fruiterer  in  a  large  business 
at  one  time  made  a  practice  of  giving  the  name 
Downton  Pippin  to  every  small  Apple  he  was 
uncertain  about.  It  is  now  rarely  seen  in  gar- 
dens, orchards,  or  nurseries,  though  it  is  one  of 
the  few  Apples  that  is  useful  for  dessert  and 
cider  too.      The  Red  and  Yellow  Ingestre  are 


most  interesting  varieties  from  the  fact  that  they 
originated  from  two  seeds  taken  from  the  same 
cell  in  the  fruit  which  resulted  from  the  cross- 
fertilisation  recorded.  The  "Red"  variety  is 
not  so  generally  known  as  the  "  Yellow," 
which  is  a  valued  occupant  of  numberless 
gardens,  but  the  former  is  still  included  in  the 
catalogues  of  a  few  nurserymen,  especially  in 
the  west  of  England. 

A  well-known  Apple  of  excellent  quality, 
Sturmer  Pippin,  was  raised  by  Mr.  Dillistone, 
of  Sturmer,  near  Haverill  in  Suffolk,  and  is 
recorded  as  the  result  of  crossing  Ribston 
Pippin  with  Nonpareil ;  and  as  a  late  dessert 
variety,  it  is  highly  valued  by  many  growers 
at  the  present  time.  Old  Middlemas  I  have 
never  seen,  and  I  am  not  sure  if  it  is  in  culti- 
vation now,  but  it  has  been  described  by  Dr. 
Hogg  as  having  originated  in  Sussex  from  a 
cross  between  Old  Nonpareil  and  Scarlet  Non- 
pareil, being  notable  as  a  good  dessert  Apple, 
flowering  very  late  and  bearing  freely.  Coming 
to  later  productions,  we  have  Welford  Park 
Nonsuch,  one  of  Mr.  Ross's  productions  which 
is  said  to  have  been  obtained  from  Golden 
Harvey  crossed  with  Lamb  Abbey  Pearmain, 
but  the  latter  is  only  a  probable  parent  from 
its  proximity,  as  the  cross  was  not  made 
artificially.  A  still  more  recent  example  of  a 
cross-bred  Apple  is  afforded  by  Allington 
Pippin,  which  is  thought  to  be  from  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin  and  Kiug  of  the  Pippins,  but  I 
am  not  aware  that  there  is  any  definite  infor- 
mation on  the  point.  It  is  possible  that  it  may 
be  one  of  the  late  Mr.  Laxton's  seedlings,  if  so, 
his  sons  should  be  able  to  give  some  information 
about  the  variety. 

Amongst  the  more  numerous  varieties  of 
which  only  the  seed-parent  is  known,  some  of 
the  best  Apples  that  have  also  yielded  seedlings 
of  sterling  merit  are  the  following :  Devonshire 
Quarrenden  has  given  us  Worcester  Pearmain, 
Golden  Noble  has  produced  Waltham  Abbey 
Seedling  ;  from  Newtown  Pippin  we  have  Lamb 
Abbey  Pearmain  and  Ord's  Apple,  both  being 
recorded  as  from  seeds  in  imported  fruits  of  the 
parent ;  Cornish  Gilliflower  has  yielded  John 
Gidley  Pearmain,  Golden  Pippin  is  the  seed- 
parent  of  Court  of  Wick  ;  while  Ribston  Pippin 
is  the  reputed  parent  of  Cox's  Orange  Pippin, 
one  of  the  best  Apples  in  cultivation  at  the 
present  time,  and  generally  free  from  the 
defects  of  Ribston. 

As  regards  the  bulk  of  Apples  in  cultivation, 
some  valuable,  and  many  comparatively  worth- 
less, all  are  practically  chance  seedlings,  the 
seed-parents  of  which  are  not  even  recorded. 
Taking  as  an  example  the  celebrated  variety 
first  named,  i.e.,  Ribston  Pippin,  one  of  the 
oldest  Apples  known  in  England,  it  is  re- 
corded concerning  it  that  "pips  were  brought 
from  Rouen  in  1688  and  sown  at  Ribston 
House,  Knaresborough,"  and  from  one  of 
these  it  is  supposed  the  Apple  originated; 
but  even  this  is  not  a  certainty,  though 
the  place  of  origin  is  beyond  dispute.  Another 
equally  noted  variety,  though  with  a  shorter 
history,  Blenheim  Orange  Pippin,  which  waa 
raised  at  Woodstock  in  Oxfordshire,  probably 
towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  is 
of  unknown  parentage,  nor  have  we  any  defi- 
nite record  that  any  variety  sufficiently  like  it 
to  be  of  the  same  probable  origin  has  ever  been 
raised  from  an  intentional  cross.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  some  who  have  given  attention  to  the 
matter  in  the  district,  that  many  seedlings  were 
subsequently  raised  from  the  original  tree,  and 
that  to  these  we  owe  the  varied  form  of  Blen- 
heim seen  in  gardens  or  orchards.     If  this  could 


be  substantiated  it  would  be  a  highly  interesting 
fact,  as  indicating  the  possibility  of  a  well-  fixed 
variety  perpetuating  its  characters  in  seedlings ; 
unfortunately,  we  have  no  evidence  in  the  case  of 
Blenheim  Orange  that  this  has  since  been 
accomplished,  nor  is  it  the  case  with  the  Rib- 
ston, for  the  only  result  known  from  this  Apple 
i.e.,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  is  distinct  from  its 
parent  in  nearly  all  its  characters  except  its 
high  quality.  I  have  raised  scores  of  seedlings 
from  both  these  Apples,  and  have  never  suc- 
ceeded in  procuring  any  approach  to  a  repro- 
duction of  the  parent  qualities.  Another  very 
distinct  Apple,  the  Devonshire  Quarrenden, 
has  been  cultivated  in  this  country  for  over 
200  years,  yet  nothing  whatever  is  known  of 
its  origin,  nor  am  I  aware  that  any  seedlings 
have  ever  been  raised  partaking  of  its  charaters 
in  a  notable  degree.  It  is  true  we  now  have 
the  "  Winter  Quarrenden,"  but  though  this  was 
first  shown  as  Stubbs'  Seedling,  it  is  not  stated 
that  it  was  a  seedling  from  Devonshire 
Quarrenden. 

Although    the    flowers    of    Apples    are,    as 
regards  the  majority  of  varieties,  particularly 
adapted  for  cross-fertilisation,  owing  to  the  nume- 
rous stamens  not  all  being  mature  at  the  same 
time,  and  to  the  position  of  the  respective  organs, 
and  while  this  is  undoubtedly  effected  in  nearly 
every  case,  yet  so  great  is  the  disturbance  due 
apparently  to  long  cultivation  that  the  varia- 
bility of  the   seedlings  is  remarkable.      It  is 
surprising,  too,  how  rapid  is  the  retrogression, 
for  it  is  not  uncommon  in  one  batch  of  seedlings 
raised  from  seed  yielded  by  the  fruit  of  one  tree 
(say  Blenheim  Orange,  for  instance)    to  h»ve 
several  forms  that  are  but  slightly  removed  from 
the  Crab  type  in  size  and  quality  of  fruit.     Ac- 
cording to  my  observations,  a  great  majority  of 
seedlings   from   self- fertilised   fruits   are   abso- 
lutely worthless,  and  it  may  be  taken  generally 
that  at  least  ninety  per  cent,  are  inferior  to  the 
parent.       Even    with    the    most    careful    and 
systematic  crossing,  the  percentage  of  seedlings 
showing  valuable  characters  is  small,  but  this 
is   the  only  method  which  should  be  pursued 
now    by    those     desirous    of    improving    our 
fruits.      It    is  true    that   as    regards   Apples, 
the    varieties    are    so     numerous     that    there 
does     not    appear    to    be     much    room     for 
additions,  yet  in  certain  directions  useful  work 
could  yet  be  done.     For  example,  late-keeping 
dessert  Apples  of  high  quality,  which  combine 
vigour  of  habit  with  free-bearing  properties  and 
hardiness,  will  alway*  be  in  demand  because 
they   are   never   too    numerous.      Dessert,    or 
culinary  Apples,  that  mature  their  fruits  early 
in   the  season,   require  improvement   in   their 
keeping  qualities,  and  a  really  good  early  Apple 
that  could  be  kept  without  serious  deteriora- 
tion for  two  or  three  months  would  be  an  acqui- 
sition.    Then,  in  the  direction  of  strengthening 
the    flowers  of    Apples,    and  increasing  their 
power  of  resisting  frost,  there  is  a  great  field 
open  for  the  investigator,  and  one  that  should 
well  pay  for  exploring.     It  is  well  known  that 
the  flowers  of  various  Apples  differ  materially 
in  size  and  substance,  time  of  expansion,  hardi- 
ness, and  in  what  may  be  termed  staminate  or 
pistillate  vitality,  fitting  them  for  regular  fer- 
tilisation, yet  we  have  scarcely  any  systematic 
records  to  refer  to,  and  few  methodical  attempts 
have  been  made  to  utilise  these  characters  in 
oross-breeding. 

The  size  of  the  flowers,  i.e.,  the  relative 
development  of  the  petals,  is  an  important  con- 
sideration from  a  protective  point  of  view,  as  I 
have  found  that  in  all  their  stages  up  to  the 
period  of  full  expansion,  the  large  flowers  more 
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frequently  escape  injury  by  frost  and  wind  than 
the  smaller  ones,  which  seems  to  be  chiefly 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  essential  organs  are 
more  sheltered.  It  has  been  thought  that  the 
extra  development  of  the  fliwers  in  certain 
varieties  is  sometimes  attended  by  a  diminished 
vitality  in  the  stamens  or  pistils.  More  than 
thirty  years  ago  it  was  recorded  in  the  Oard. 
Chron.,  that  "many  of  the  varieties  of  Strawberry 
in  the!  JnitedStatesconsistof  three  forms,  namely 
females  which  produce  a  heavy  crop  of  fruit,  of 
hermaphrodites,  which  seldom  produce  other 
than  a  very  scanty  crop  of  inferior  and  imper- 
fect berries,  and  of  males  which  produce  none. 
The  males  bear  large,  the  hermaphrodite  mid- 
sized, and  the  females  small  flowers.  The 
latter  produce  few  runners,  whilst  the  two  other 
forms  produce  many ;  we  may  therefore  infer 
that  much  more  vital  force  is  expended  in  the 
production  of  ovules  and  fruit  than  in  the  pro- 
duction of  "  pollen."  This  has  been  quoted  and 
commented  upon  by  Mr.  Charles  Darwin  and 
Professor  George  Henslow,  and  is  a  very  in- 
teresting observation,  but  amongst  the  Apples 
there  appears  to  be  an  evident  advantage  in 
the  possession  of  large  flowers.  For  example, 
six  large-flowered  varieties  of  Apples,  Stirling 
Castle,  Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  Lord  Suffield, 
Devonshire  Quarrenden,  Warner's  King,  and 
Cox's  Orange,  all  set  their  fruit  freely  and 
abundantly,  especially  the  three  first-named  ; 
and  in  the  case  of  Stirling  Castle  I  have 
repeatedly  had  crops  of  fruit  from  this  when 
nearly  all  others  have  failed.  It  is  true 
there  are  some  small-flowered  varieties  which 
set  freely  and  regularly,  of  which  Yellow 
Iugestre  may  be  taken  as  an  instance,  and 
Worcester  Pearmain  also  has  not  large  flowers  ; 
but  as  regards  the  varieties  generally,  I  believe 
that  those  with  large  flowers  have  a  point  in  their 
favour,  and  it  is  certainly  a  matter  worthy  of 
attention  in  cross-breeding. 

As  to  the  time  of  flowering,  though  we  have 
a  great  range  amongst  the  varieties  in  cultiva- 
tion, extending  over  quite  three  weeks  where  a 
large  collection  is  grown  under  similar  condi- 
tions, so  much  depends  upon  the  season  and  the 
uncertain  variations  in  the  weather,  that  the 
early flowerers.likeDuchess  of  Oldenburg, some- 
times escape  as  freely  as  those  that  flower 
late.  Court  Pendu  Plat  is  commonly  called 
"the  wise  Apple,"  because  it  is  one  of  the 
last  to  expand  its  flowers,  thus  presumably 
escaping  the  frosts  which,  during  May,  are  so 
liable  to  do  mischief;  yet  in  some  parts  of 
England  I  have  known  this  Apple  flower  about 
the  third  week  in  May,  when  it  was  year  after 
year  cut  by  frosts  that  occurred  at  that  time 
with  troublesome  regularity.  Lord  Suffield, 
too,  is  a  fairly  early  flowerer,  yet  it  seldom  fails 
to  set  a  good  crop  ;  while  Bess  Pool,  which  is 
almost  as  late  as  Court  Pendu  Plat,  is  a  very 
uncertain  bearer.  In  consequence,  I  consider 
it  is  of  greater  importance  to  pay  attention  to 
the  size  of  the  flowers  in  cross-fertilisation  for 
the  improvement  of  the  Apple,  but  in  conjunction 
with  this,  thickness  or  substance  of  petals,  and 
vigour  of  stamens  and  pistils  must  be  secured. 
1'miiOlia. 

New  or  Noteworthy  Plants. 

*   ■  — 

ODONT03LOSSUM    EPIDENDROIDES, 

E.  B.  Kth. 

It  may  seem  more  than  curious  that  this,  the  first 

discovered  species  of  OdontoglosBum,    upon  which 

the  genus  was  founded  by  Kunth,  should  not  have 

been  found  again,  in   spite  of  more  than  a  hundred 

species  of  the  same  genus   having   been  discovered 


and  introduced  into  cultivation  since  it  was  discovered 
by  A.  v.  Humboldt  and  Aime  Bonpland  in  the 
warmer  region  near  the  ancient  town  of  Yaen  de 
Bracamores,  in  north-eastern  Peru,  in  August,  1802. 
The  description  given  by  Kunth  in  the  Nov.  Gen.  el 
Spec.  Plant.,  i.  351,  is  fairly  correct,  but  poor  and 
insufficient :  and  the  plate,  obviously  prepared  from 
dried  specimens  in  the  same  work,  does  not  convey  a 
proper  idea  as  to  the  real  dimensions  of  the  natural 
plant.  These  imperfections  of  description  and  illus- 
tration may  have  been  the  causes  which  led  Lindley 
to  confuse  this  species  with  an  entirely  different  one, 
and  thus  stigmatize  one  of  the  finest  members  of  the 
genus  with  a  certificate  of  ' '  worthless."  Reichenbach 
has  corrected  Lindley's  error,  naming  his  0.  epiden- 


the  peduncle  is  not  "  ultra  pedalis,"  but  over  4  feet 
high  ;  4,  the  petals  are  of  a  sigmoid  form  ;  5,  the  lip  is 
not  white,  but  shining  yellow,  with  a  large  dark  car- 
mine-red blotch  in  front.  Vet  a  careful  study  of  the 
very  characteristic  column,  with  its  peculiar  auricles, 
the  unguis  of  the  lip,  and  its  attachment  to  the 
column,  the  arrangement  of  the  crest  of  the  lip,  &c, 
indicate  sufficiently  that  it  belongs  to  the  Humboldtian 
Odontoglossum  epidendroides.  All  that  can  be  said 
about  it  is,  that  the  diagnosis  must  be  modified,  and 
that  the  variety  I  discovered  in  a  different  locality 
is  far  superior  to  the  species  originally  described  :  — 

The  pseudo-bulbs  are  10  to  12  cm.  long,  4  to  5  cm.  broad, 
oblong,  elliptic,  or  lanceolate,  strongly  compressed,  two- 
elged,  and   plainly  corrugate  ;  the  leaves  25  to  30  cm.  long, 


Fig.  58. a- asparagus   PLUMOSUg,     (see  i.  147.) 


droides  0.  Lindleyanum,  and  given  an  exhaustive 
description  of  the  original  so  far  as  the  few  scraps  of 
herbaria!  material  in  the  Berlin  Herbarium  would 
permit.  This  was  all  that  Reichenbach  and  all  others 
knew  of  this  Orchid  until  a  few  years  before  the 
former's  death,  when  fresh  material,  collected  by 
myself,  was  sent  to  him. 

It  is  now  over  eighteen  years  ago  that  I  made  my 
first  acquaintance  with  this  plant  in  its  natural 
habitat.  For  a  long  time  I  have  looked  upon  my 
plant  with  great  scepticism  ;  it  combines  a  number 
of  discrepancies  in  its  characters,  which  others  might 
consider  more  than  sufficient  to  establish  a  new 
species  with.  These  digressions  are  : — 1,  the  locality 
of  my  plant  is  over  300  miles  distant  from  that  of 
the  Humboldtian  ;  2,  the  description  of  the  bulb  by 
Reichenbach  does  not  correspond  to  my  plant  ;  3, 


3'5  4  cm.  broad,  linear-ensiform,  blunt  pointed,  il.it  and 
subcoriaceous ;  siapc  slender,  O'SO  to  1'3  mi'tres  high, 
bearing  at  the  top  a  loose,  many-branched,  ttexuose  panicle 
or  raceme  ;  bracts  very  snnll  triangular  acute  ;  flowers  wide 
open.  9  to  10  cm.  across  the  petals,  of  a  most  brilliant  yellow 
colour,  and  spotted  with  three  to  five  large,  but  different 
sized  dark  carmine  blotches,  the  unguis  of  the  lip  and 
column  white;  sepals  cuneate,  oblong-l.mceolate  cuspidate,  4 
to  4-5  cm.  wide,  the  dorsal  one  sub-cymb:vform  ;  petals 
broader,  cuneate,  oblong  lanceolate,  sub-sigmoid,  cuspidate,  re- 
flexed,  the  upp  sr  part  of  the  margin  irregularly  denticulate ; 
unguis  of  the  lip  narrow,  linear,  erect,  with  a  keel-like 
border  on  either  side,  and  for  about  4  mm.  of  its  length 
connected  with  the  column  ;  blade  reflexed,  3  to  3-5  cm. 
long,  l'S  to  1-5  cm.  wide,  oblong  sub-pandurate,  abruptly 
cuspidate,  tho  margins  finely  crenulatc  or  denticulate.  The  ' 
disk  consists  of  two  prominent,  at  their  points  slightly 
ascending  horns,  with  a  short  abortive  one  between  them, 
and  four  to  five  short  sharp  teetii  on  either  side  ;  column 
2  to  2  2  cm.  long,  canaliculate,  the  upper  half  strongly 
incurved,  with  a  broad,  roundish,  sometimes  bilobed  finely 
sernilate'auricle  on  either  side  of  the  stigma. 
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From  a  floral  point  of  view,  0.  epidendroides  is 
one  of  the  finest,  and  deserves  a  foremost  place  in 
any  collection  of  Orchids.  The  flowers  appear  in 
great  number,  up  to  fifty  and  more,  on  a  simple 
branched  spike  ;  they  are  of  an  elegant  shape,  great 


a  place  in  the  temperate-house,  and  treatment  similar 
to  that  afforded  Odontoglossum  vexillarium. 

Though  this  plant  was  re  detected  now  eighteen 
years  ago,  it  has  not  been  introduced  into  cultivation 
up  to  this  time.     The  locality  in  which  it  grows  can 


FlO.    59. — ASPARAGPS   RAOBMOS0S   TETRAGONUS. 
Shoeing: — 1,  Tbung  strm  ;  -j,  fnal  lire  stem,  with  spines ;  :j,  leaf-whorl ;  4,  leafy  branch.    (See  p.  r48. 


V 


substance,  and  remarkable  in  colour,  and  as  If 
varnished.  It  is  a  native  of  Peru  and  Ecuador, 
epiphytal  on  treo?  in  dense,  damp  woods  on  the 
eastern  declivities  of  the  Andes,  at  an  elevation  of 
800  to  1200  metres  above  the  sea-level,  and  in  its 
natural  habitat  the  flowers  appear  in  the  months  of 
December  and  January.  O.  epidendroides  will  require 


only  bo  reached  by  travelling  on  foot  for  many  days 
— and  what  travelling  !  The  indescribable  path 
leading  to  it,  through  luxuriant  primeval  forests,  and 
across  foaming  ravines  and  rivers,  is  one  of  the  worst 
of  the  many  dangerous  journeys  I  have  undertaken 
in  the  Andes.  There  are  besides  no  human  beings 
living  in  the  vicinity,  and  during  the  entire  journey 


the  traveller  is  compelled  to  camp  out.  On  my  first 
visit  no  live  plants  were  collected,  the  herbarium 
specimens  were  all  that  could  be  got  ;  and  for  a 
second  expedition  I  have  not  been  able  to  collect 
the  necessary  courage.  F.  C.  Lehmann,  Popayan, 
January,  1898. 


THE    CULTIVATED     SPECIES 

OF    ASPAEAGTTS. 

(Continued  from  p.  124.) 

A.  lucidus. — An  old  garden  plant,  often  called 
A.  faleatus,  which  it  resembles.  It  requires  tropical 
treatment,  and  is  an  elegant  climber  for  clothing 
pillars,  &c,  for  which  purpose  it  is  grown  iu  the 
Begonia-house  at  Kew.  Rootstock  a  cluster  of  fleshy 
oblong  tubers  1J  inch  long.  The  stems  are  thin, 
flexuose,  with  small  spines,  4  to  6  feet  long,  branched 
freely,  the  branches  clothed  with  narrow  flattened 
falcate  leaves  from  1  to  2  inches  long,  arranged  in 
fascicles  of  from  two  to  six.  They  usually  turn 
yellow  in  winter  and  drop  off.  Flowers  axillary, 
small,  white,  succeeded  by  berries  J  inch  in  diameter, 
which  are  pink  or  white  when  ripe,  and  contain  one 
seed.  Dr.  Henry  says  it  climbs  over  trees  and  shrubs 
in  the  Corea,  and  is  clothed  with  white  berries.  It 
is  a  native  of  China  and  Japan. 

A.  inedeoloides. — Better  known  as  Myrsiphyllum 
asparagoides,  under  which  name  it  was  figured  in  the 
Botanical  Magazine  in  1866  (t.  5584).  It  is  said  to 
have  been  in  cultivation  before  1779.  A  few  years 
ago  it  came  into  prominence  as  a  decorative  plant, 
and  market  growers  supplied  it  in  large  quantities 
under  the  name  of  Smilax.  It  is  still  largely  grown 
for  its  long  pliant  stem3  and  bright  green  leaves, 
which  are  useful  for  twisting  round  the  stems  of 
flower-stands,  &c.  The  rootstock  is  a  cluster  of 
fusiform  fleshy  tubers,  4  to  6  inches  long,  and  J  inch 
in  diameter.  The  stems  are  from  6  to  9  feet  long, 
thin  and  pliant,  spineless,  the  branches  short,  zig- 
zag, and  clothed  with  ovate  thin  bright  green  leaves 
1  inch  long.  Flowers  small,  axillary,  green.  Fruit 
globose,  pea-like,  three-seeded.  There  are  several 
varieties,  distinguished  by  the  size  and  form  of  their 
leaves.     Common  in  South  Africa. 

A.  officinalis. — The  common  Asparagus  deserves  to 
be  included  among  plants  grown  for  decorative  effect, 
a  few  clumps  of  it  in  a  border,  or  even  a  bed  of  it 
Btanding  free  on  a  lawn,  being  decidedly  ornamental. 
In  the  rock-garden  at  Kew  there  is  a  mass  of  it 
on  the  end  of  a  wall-like  arrangement  of  stones 
overlooking  the  bog-garden  ;  and  here  the  effect  of 
the  long,  elegant  stems  in  summer,  and  particularly 
in  autumn,  when  they  are  clothed  with  bright  red 
berries,  is  most  pleasing.  The  plant  is,  of  coursp, 
easily  obtained,  either  from  roots  or  seeds.  It  is 
wild  in  Britain,  and  also  in  various  puts  of  Europe, 
N.  Africa,  and  Siberia. 

A.  plumosus  (fig.  58,  p.  146). — This  species  was  first 
doscrilied  by  Mr.  Baker  in  the  Journal  of  the  Linnean 
Society,  in  1875,  from  herbarium  specimens  collected 
by  Cooper  and  others  in  South  Africa.  It  is  probable 
that  Cooper  introduced  it  iuto  Mr.  Wilson  Sander's 
garden,  for  there  was  a  large  plant  of  it  in  the 
Succulent-house  at  Kew,  in  1879,  under  the  name  of 
A.  consanguineus.  In  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  for 
1878,  it  is  noted  as  a  new  garden  plant,  which  had 
been  introduced  from  Natal  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  & 
Sons.  Mr.  Bull  offered  it  as  a  new  plant  in  1879 
under  the  name  of  A.  consanguineus.  It  is  now  one 
of  the  oommonest  of  indoor  plants,  being  of  excep- 
tionally elegant  habit  and  easy  to  cultivate,  whilst  its 
fronds  are  vseful  in  many  ways.  It  has  terete  green 
spinous-climbing  stems,  which  sometimes  attain  a 
height  of  10  feet  or  more,  the  branches  spreading 
horizontally,  and  branching  again  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  form  a  flat  frond-like  arrangement,  the  leaves 
being  very  numerous,  in  clusters  of  about  a  dozen, 
bright  green,  and  J  inch  long.  Flowers  usually 
solitary,  white,  star-like,  succeeded  by  globose  black 
berries  containing  one  seed.  A  native  of  South  tVfrica, 
where  it  climbs  over  bushes,  &c,  in  moist  situations. 
There  are  several  named  varieties  of  this,  most  of 
which  have  originated  in  gardens.   The  most  distinct  is 
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A.  plumosus  nanus,  which  is  badly  named,  the  plant 
being  at  least  as  long  in  stem,  and  robust  as  the 
type.  It  is  distinguished  by  the  fulness  and  flatness 
of  its  fronds,  and  by  its  refusal  to  multiply  by  means 
of  cuttings,  division  of  the  plant  or  saeds  being  the 
only  method*  that  answer  for  it.  I  believe  this  plant 
is  a  Beedling-sport  from  the  old  original  plumosus 
grown  at  Keiv.  A  figure  of  it  was  published  in  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  in  1SS1,  and  is  here  reproduced. 
It  obtained  a  First-class  Certificate  in  1881.  Other 
varieties,  more  or  less  distinct,  are  teuuissimus,  with 
longer,  less  numerous  leaves  than  the  typo,  also  called 
albanense ;  declinatus,  raised  in  the  nursery  of 
Messrs.  Backhouse  k  Sous,  of  York,  and  differing  in 
the  drooping  arrangement  of  its  branches  ;  cristatus, 
with  branches  less  flattened,  and  each  branch  termi- 
nated with  a  tassel-like  cluster  of  branchlets  and 
leaves ;  comorensis  does  not  seem  to  be  anything 
more  than  the  type.  With  the  exception  of  the 
variety  ninus,  all  these  forms  are  easily  propagated 
from  cuitings  formed  of  the  branchlets. 


A.  racemosus.—  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons  introduced 
this  species  from  Mauritius,  and  included  it  among 
their  new  plants  of  1880.  "The  stems  are  very 
slender,  and  furnished  with  still  more  slender  branch- 
lets  aud  spray,  clothed  with  linear  cladodes  or  false 
leaves  of  bright  glossy  green.  It  is  a  most  desirable 
plant  for  the  conservatory  and  warm-greenhouse  as  a 
pillar  and  trellis-climber."  I  do  not  know  the  type, 
which  is  spread  throughout  the  tropics  of  Africa  and 
Asia  ;  but  the  Cape  form  of  it  is  represented  at  Kew 
under  the  name  of  variety  tetragonus  (see  fig.  59). 
This  is  a  vigorous  grower,  with  woody  stern*  9  feet 
long,  prickly  a*,  the  base,  fawn-coloured,  freely 
branched  above,  each  branch  having  at  its  base  a  sharp 
spine  |  inch  long.  The  leaves  are  of  a  grey-green  hue, 
four  angled,  |  inch  long.  Flowers  in  racemes  2  inches 
long,  whitish,  very  fragrant.  Berry,  red.  globose,  pulpy, 
one-seeded.  An  excellent  climber  for  rafters,  pillars, 
&c,  growing  vigorously  under  ordinary  treatment. 
Its  root-system  is  a  dense  mass  of  tubers. 

A.  retrofraetus. — Although  sent  out  as  a  new  plant, 
under  the  name  of  A.  retrofraetus  arboreus,  in  1890, 
this  species  was  cultivated  by  Philip  Miller  in  1759, 
and  I  find  it  w.is  in  the  Kew  collection  in  1872.  It 
is  now  a  fairly  popular  garden  plant,  on  account  of 
its  vigorous  habit,  bright  green  colour,  and  elegant 
Larch-like  leaves.  It  is  equally  useful  for  training 
up  pillars,  ou  the  naked  stems  of  Palms,  &c,  in 
greenhouses,  or  for  suspended  baskets.  The  stems 
are  6  feet  or  more  long,  woody,  slender,  grey,  freely 
branched,  zig-zag,  with  small  prickles  at  the  base  of 
the  branches,  which  are  very  slender  and  wiry,  and 
clothed  with  crowded  clusters  of  hair-like  bright 
green  leaves,  an  inch  long.  Flowers  axillary,  in 
umbels,  small,  white.  Berry  small,  globose,  one-seeded. 
A  native  of  South  Africa.  W.  Watson. 
(To  be  continued.) 


Orchid  Notes  and  Gleanings. 
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CATTLEYA   TRIANAEI    VARIETIES. 

For  some  years  Cattleya  Trianrfii  was  a  first 
favourite  ;  then  came  Borne  large  importations  of  a 
very  bad  type  of  it,  and  its  hold  on  the  amateur  was 
considerably  shaken.  Recent  importations  of  fine 
types  seem  to  have  thoroughly  re-established  it  in 
favour,  and  for  the  last  year  or  two  its  varieties 
have  contributed  some  of  our  most  beautiful  winter 
flowers. 

The  variation  in  the  type  is  so  great,  that  in 
every  garden  where  several  are  in  flower  one  or  two 
■will  6trike  the  grower  as  being  extraordinary,  and  an 
opinion  will  be  asked.  Many  extremely  beautiful 
varieties  have  been  sent  during  the  last  fortnight, 
many  of  them  so  dissimilar  that  they  afford  a  very 
good  object-lesson  on  the  difficulties  which  the  earlier 
workers  in  the  field  must  have  experienced  in 
determining  which  were  species  and  which  varieties. 

F.  W.  Moore,  Esq.,  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens, 
Glasnevin,  Dublin,  sends  Cattleya  Trianrei,  Qlasnevin 
variety,  a  very  showy  flower,  with  sepals  and  petals 


white,  slightly  tinged  with  lavender,  which  delicate 
hue  also  ruus  round  the  rich  deep  purple  of  the  front 
of  the  lip.  Mr.  G.  W.  Marsh,  gr.  to  T.  P.  W.  Butt, 
Esq.,  Arle  Court,  Cheltenham,  sends  C.  Trianaei, 
Arle  Court  variety,  a  grand  flower  of  the  C.  T. 
Eboracensis  class,  with  light  rose-coloured  sepals 
and  petals,  the  latter  bearing  a  distinct  purple  line  at 
the  tips.  The  lip  is  intense  crimson-purple,  the  zone 
orange. 

Of  quite  a  different  class,  though  equally  beautiful, 
are  three  sent  by  Mr.  Fred.  J.  Thome,  gr.  to  Major 
Joicey,  of  Sunnydale  Park.  The  handsomest  of  these 
has  a  gorgeously-coloured  flower,  still  further  embel- 
lished by  a  half-inch  wide  fringed  lavender-coloured 
margin  ;  another  is  a  splendid  flower,  of  an  uniform 
soft  Peach-blossom  hue,  like  a  Cattleya  Schroderae  ; 
the  third  is  peculiar  by  its  bright  majenta-crimson 
plain-edged  lip.  H.  Brittan  Evans,  Esq.,  of  Clifton, 
sends  two,  the  one  a  clear  white,  with  a  very  slight 
tinge  of  pink  ;  and  the  other  a  perfectly-shaped 
flower  of  the  C.  T.  delicata  class. 

Several  grand  flowers  are  sent  by  Joseph  Broome, 
Esq.,  of  Llandudno,  who  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  two  remarked  on  last  year,  the  one  as  having 
the  general  colours  of  C.  Mendeli,  and  the  other  the 
appearance  of  a  brightly-coloured  autumn  labiata,  are 
even  finer  than  last  year. 

Orchids  at  Mr.  H.  A.  Tracy's,  Twickenham. 

Most  of  our  amateurs  who  have  commenced  collect- 
ing Orchids  during  the  last  few  years,  have  found  the 
little  establishment  in  the  Amyand  Park  Road  very 
useful  in  enabling  them  to  obtain  small  sound  plants 
of  the  chief  showy  species  at  moderate  prices,  and 
many  whose  collections  have  been  formed,  still 
frequent  the  place  and  seldom  go  away  without 
buying.  There  are  invariably  numbers  of  good 
plants  in  flower,  but,  as  the  proprietor  remarks,  most 
of  the  plants  are  sold  either  in  bud,  or  as  soon  as  the 
flowers  open,  aud  hence  there  is  seldom  a  very  great 
show,  nothing  being  retained  for  that  special  purpose. 
At  the  present  time  in  the  largest  intermediate-house 
the  varieties  of  Cattleya  Trianaei  contribute  the  most 
of  the  display,  and  of  these  there  are  some  very 
handsome  forms  exhibiting  great  variety  in  colour. 
There  are  likewise  varieties  of  Lycaste  Skinneri,  and 
one  named"  Marmorata  "  has  a  very  rich  rose-colour, 
the  lip  marbled  with  white  ;  also  Dendrobium  nobile 
aid  other  Dendrobiums,  some  fine  plants  of  Phalas- 
nopsis  Schilleriana,  with  stout  branched  spikes  and 
other  popular  Orchids. 

In  the  Cypripedium-house  there  are  in  flower  C. 
x  Harrisianum  superbum,  and  C.  x  H.  nigrum, 
still  two  of  the  finest  dark-coloured  hybrids  ;  and  a 
very  handsome  C.  x  iSwinburnei,  some  C.  exul, 
C.  Spicerianum,  C.  Lathamianum,1  C.  villosum, 
C.  Boxalli,  C.  x  Lseanum  and  others,  and  in  bud 
several  strong  C.  Druryi,  a  peculiar  variety  of  C. 
callosum  and  other  species. 

In  the  other  houses  some  of  the  varieties  of 
Coelogyne  cristata  are  in  bloom  ;  a  number  of  Odonto- 
glossum  Rossii  majus,  a  good  specimen  of  Ada 
aurantiaca,  Odontoglossum  Roezlii,  and  0.  R.  album, 
Sophronitis  grandiflora,  Oncidiums,  &c. 

The  forcing  of  Lilies  and  Daffodils  for  cut-flowers, 
is  extensively  carried  out,  and  a  fine  display  made 
by  the  Daffodils  at  the  present  time. 

CvMHimtJM  Traoyanum. 

This  handsome  species,  which  first  appeared  as  a 
single  plnnt  with  Mr.  H.  A.  Tracy  in  1890,  and  was 
illustrated  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  Jan.  31,  1891, 
p.  137,  appears  never  to  have  been  imported  in  bulk, 
and  the  addition  to  its  number  in  gardens  is  due  to  the 
appearance  of  one  now  and  then  among  importations. 
A  fine  flower  of  an  arrival  of  that  kind  is  sent  by 
Mr.  James  Keeling,  nurseryman,  Mount  View, 
Glossop  Road,  Sheffield.  The  markings  of  dark 
purplish  chocolate  on  the  greenish  •  yellow  of  the 
sepals  and  petals  seems  slightly  darker  than  in  the 
original.  The  cream  -  white  labellum  with  the 
numerous  hair-like  processes,  and  red-brown  spots, 
and  the  peculiar  fragrance  of  the  flower  are  as  in  the 
type. 


A    LITTLE     CORNISH     GARDEN. 

(Continued  from  p.  9:j.) 

February.  —  The  recent  hurricanes  seriously 
marred  my  little  garden's  February  aspect,  and  I  feel 
bound  to  acknowledge  that  the  Cornish  hedges  have 
scored  heavily  by  the  side  of  my  poor  efforts.  The 
furze  or  gorse  has  for  a  month  p  ist  been  blazing  in 
golden  glory,  and  has  come  out  of  the  windy  ordeal 
scatheless.  In  his  latest  book,  Mark  Twain  writes 
of  a  part  of  Australia  that  "the  gorse  and  the  broom 
were  a  fine  accent  in  the  landscape.  Here  and  there 
they  burst  out  in  sudden  conflagrations  of  vivid 
yellow  against  a  background  of  sober  or  sombre 
colour,  with  a  so  startling  effect  as  to  make  a  body 
catch  his  breath  with  the  happy  surprise  of  it." 

However,  in  spite  of  the  elem  nts,  I  have  had  a 
brilliant  show  of  Crocuses,  a  variety  of  beautiful 
Snowdrops,  and  several  other  flowers,  golden  yellow, 
gaudy  blue,  and  other  colours  too,  of  interest  and 
beauty.  My  Primroses,  also,  are  daily  becoming 
more  and  more  a  mass  of  flowers,  and  I  could  on 
February  2  have  picked  many  hundreds  from  a  narrow 
border  but  a  few  yards  long.  Although  the  yellow 
Primrose  appeals  to  me  as  the  most  beautiful  of  all, 
yet  I  have  several  enormous  and  very  attractive 
blooms  of  other  colours  ;  bat  I  can  see  little  beautyin 
the  pale  washed-out  purplish  flowers  which  are  pro- 
duced in  such  large  proportions  by  an  average  packet 
of  Primrose-seed.  Still,  as  an  old  verse  (presumably 
Campion's)  has  it  : — 

"  Give  beauty  all  her  right  ! 
She's  not  to  one  form  tied  ; 
Each  shape  yields  fair  delight, 

When  her  perfections  bide. 
Helen,  I  grant,  might  pleasing  be, 
And  Ros'mund  was  as  sweet  as  she." 
And,  as  Shirley  said,  "There's  wit  in  every  flower, 
if  thou  canst  gather  it." 

I  suppose  most  people  will  agree  that  C.  luteus, 
with  its  varieties,  is  altogether  our  most  precious 
species  of  Crocus.  The  beautiful  golden-yellow 
flowers,  when  seen  against  a  green  backgrouud  and 
exposed  to  full  sunshine,  afford  one  of  the  Bights  of 
the  floral  world.  Each  flower  will  be  found,  if 
examined,  to  have  the  tube  around  the  style  at  least 
half  full  of  honey  secreted  by  the  ovary.  The  great 
majority  of  Crocus  species  produce  flowers  which  are 
purplish  or  lilac  in  colour  ;  still  there  are  interesting 
differences,  and  all  are  worth  growing.  The  deep 
orange  colour  of  the  stigma  of  Crocus  vernus  is  a 
gorgeous  object,  and  shows  to  special  advantage 
in  the  white  varieties.  The  two  earliest  species  to 
bloom  with  me  were  C.  reticulatus  and  C.  Imperati. 

Crocuses  are  obviously  suitable  for  naturalising 
in  grass,  for  practically  every  species  blooms  in  late 
autumn  or  early  spring,  before  the  grass  begins  to 
grow. 

This  remark  also  applies  to  Snowdrops,  of  which 
several  beautiful  species  are  now  to  be  obtained  from 
the  florists.  Of  all  the  kinds,  G.  Elwesii  most  strikes 
my  fancy,  but  I  find  the  flowers  rather  variable,  some 
being  almost  globular,  and  others  oblong  in  shape. 
The  green  grooves  on  the  inner  segments  of  the 
perianth  also  are  very  variable  in  depth  of  colour, 
some  being  quite  pale,  and  others  emerald.  These 
grooves  produce  and  hold  the  honey,  to  obtain  which 
an  insect  visitor  must  knock  the  processes  which  pro- 
ject from  the  anthers  towards  the  petals,  and  thus 
bring  down  a  shower  of  pollen  on  his  body.  The 
green  markings  on  the  inner  petals  (the  outer  seg- 
ments of  the  perianth  are  pure  white),  largely  con- 
tribute to  the  beauty  of  the  flower.  The  orange- 
coloured  stamens  also  afford  added  beauty.  The 
scent  is  not  really  pleasant  to  most  persons. 
Galanthus  Imperati  has  given  the  larger  flowers, 
but  they  strike  me  as  coarser  than  those  of 
Elwes'  species.  The  latter  in  nature  is  said  to  be 
associated  with  Chionodoxa,  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful hardy  flowers  recently  made  common  in  Eng- 
land. I  have  some  splendid  clumps  of  Chionodoxa 
Lucilire,  C.  Sardensis,  with  flowers  of  darker  blue, 
-and  C.  gigantea  with  lilac  tips  to  its  petals.  In 
appearance  they  somewhat  resemble  the  Scillas,  espe- 
cially S.  bifolia,  of  which  I  have  a  charming  clump  now 
in  flower.  A  mass  of  blue  and  white  Roman  Hyacinths 
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baa  been  much  admired,  although  the  flowers  seem  to 
me  a  little  too  waxy.  For  weeks  past  the  six-rayed  stars 
of  Triteleia  uoiflora  hate  afforded  continous  display. 
Its  beauty,  hardiness,  and  season  of  flowering  should 
cause  the  Triteleia  to  be  much  more  grown. 

Several  species  of  Anemono  are  in  flower,  but  of 
these  I  must  write  another  time.  I  have  also  Cycla- 
mens, Daisies  (of  which  the  double  kinds  are  not  to 
be  compared  to  the  beautiful  wild  one— descended, 
one  may  well  believe,  from  the  flowers  plucked  and 
dropped  by  naughty  imps  who  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  frolicked  in  the  flowery  meadows  of  heaven), 
Arabis,  Wallflowers,  Polyauthuses,  Muscari,  Narcissi, 
and  other  beautiful  plants  in  bloom.  But  I  think 
that  the  loveliest  of  all  is  the  rich  dark  flower  of  Iris 
reticulata,  with  its  glowing  blotches  of  orange,  and 
its  markings  of  white,  black,  and  every  shade  of 
violet.  The  plant  is  named  from  the  netted  character 
of  the  bulb.  It  is  amusing  to  note  the  assumed 
etymological  wisdom  in  many  descriptions  of  the 
flower.  "Blue  flowers  reticulated  with  gold,"  "  of  a 
rich  violet-purple,  veined  and  reticulated  with  a 
darker  shade,"  so  run  the  descriptions  in  two  well- 
known  publications.  Iris  reticulata  Krelagei  is  also 
in  flower,  but  is  a  much  duller  object  than  the  type. 

The  past  month  has  been  a  month  of  exceptional 
s'ckness,  so  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  give  much 
thought  or  attention  to  my  garden.  Fortunately,  it 
has  gone  along  all  right  without  my  care,  thus  con- 
trasting with  the  glas=-box  gardens  of  the  extravagant, 
which  require  continuous  ministrations.  Open-air 
g  irdening  is  the  kind  which  I  recommend  to  country 
di  etors,  who  cannot,  by  the  nature  of  their  occupa- 
pation,  give  that  regular  attention  to  plants  within 
doors  without  which  they  are  doomed  to  failure.  I 
find  gardening  a  moBt  satisfactory  bobby  in  many 
ways.  For  one  thing,  it  can  be  plied  within  call  of 
the  surgery-bell ;  moreover,  it  is  a  great  help 
in  conducting  friendly  intercourse  with  patients. 
Most  people  of  every  class  are  interested  in  some 
branch  of  gardening,  and  are  glad  to  hear  tidings  of 
Peas,  Potatos,  or  Pansies. 

A  doctor  can  do  much  to  foster  intelligent  gar- 
dening practice,  both  by  example  and  teaching ;  and 
he  has  many  opportunities  of  spreading  beautiful 
flowers  by  wise  gifts  of  seeds,  cuttings,  or  plants. 
The  English  cottage  garden  is  sometimes  a  little  gem 
of  beauty  ;  but  it  is  much  more  often  an  untidy 
neglected  piece  of  waste  grouud.  Country  parsoDs 
nud  ductors  might  do  a  great  deal  towards  altering 
this.  Henry  Rohcrts. 


THE    LARGE -FLOWERED    LILY- 

OF-THE-VALLEY. 

Convali.aria  majalis  grandifloia  or  Fortius 
Wge-flowered  Lilyof-the-Valley,  is  a  plant  with 
a  certain  future.  As  a  proof,  I  send  you  with 
this  a  box  containing  forced  plants  of  this  fine  variety  ; 
also  a  photograph  of  a  basket  showing  the  plant  in  a 
forced  conditiou  in  winter,  and  side  by  side  with  a  pot 
of  a  good  but  old  variety  of  forced  Lily-of-the-Valley, 
such  as  is  grown  in  and  exported  from  Germany  (fig. 
60).  In  this  photo,  the  vigour  and  habit  of  Convallaria 
Fortini  are  seen  to  be  far  superior  in  all  ways  to  the 
variety  of  Lily  forced  hitherto,  and  that  it  is  only  a 
question  of  time  before  Fortin's  variety  supersedes  the 
older  kinds. 

Fortin's  variety  when  forced,  grows  from  11  to 
12  inches  high,  and  the  racemes  bear  from  fifteen 
to  eighteen  flowers  each.  Tho  plant  posseses  this 
great  advantage  that  it  bears  simultaneously  with  the 
flowers  fine  leaves,  while  with  the  older  variety  these 
are  formed  later.  As  will  bo  seen  by  the  specimens 
sent,  the  flower  stems  are  strong  and  firm,  and  remain 
so  when  the  variety  is  forced,  though  they  may  be  a 
foot  high.  This  is  an  excellent  quality  in  a  market 
plant.  This  Fortin  variety  is  easily  distinguishable 
fromthe  older  sorts  of  forcing  Lilies.  The  foliage  is  a 
different  tint  ;  it  is  a  bluish,  glaucous  green.  [The 
inflorescence  is  erect,  giving  off  flowers  on  all  Bides 
(not  drooping  and  secund  as  in  the  common  form;, 
and  larger.  Ed.] 

The  coloured  plate  given  in  tho  Garden  on  Sept.  4, 
1897,   is  true  as  regards   the    size    of    the    flowers 


and  their  colour,  but  is  misleading  as  regards  the 
habit.  The  leaves  and  flower-stems  are  always  still' 
and  erect,  never  drooping  as  in  the  illustration.  It  is 
painters'  licence  to  wish  to  improve  upon  Nature  that 
he  may  produce  an  "  artistic  "  picture. 

I  do  not  know  how  Fortin's  Lily-of-the-Valley 
would  force  for  Christmas  and  the  New  Year,  or 
rather,  my  experiments  in  that  direction  have  so  far 
failed ;  but  for  use  in  January  and  February,  Fortin's 
variety  is  superior  to  the  other.  The  flowers  are  as 
large  as  those  of  Clethra  arborea.   Otto  Froebel,  Zurich. 


FiG.   00. — THE  LARGE-FLOWERED  LILY  OF  THE   \•ALLE^ 

(Spike  real  size,  plant  reduced  5^.) 


The   Rosary. 


HYBRID  SWEET  BRIARS. 
It  waB  a  happy  thought  of  Lord  Penzance's 
when  the  cry  was  raised  that  we  wanted  some 
novelty  in  our  Rose  gardens,  to  devote  himself  to 
the  crossing  of  the  Sweet  Briar  ;  and,  like  all  true 
gardeners,  he  has  not  hidden  his  method  of  procedure, 
or  failed  to  tell  of  his  failures,  as  well  as  of  his 
successes,  for  in  the  pages  of  the  Rosarian's  Year- 
Book  for  1892  and  1896.  he  has  given  a  detailed 
account  of  his  efforts  of  cross  hybridisation,  and 
shown  us  with  what  zeal  and  earnestness  one  who 
has  reached  his  fourscore  years  can  pursue  a  subject 
on  which  he  has  set  hie  heart. 


He  did  not  work  at  random,  but  laid  down  dis- 
tinctly the  object  which  he  was  seeking,  and  the 
methods  he  used  for  that  purpose ;  he  tells  us  that 
he  was  very  anxious  to  obtain  a  yellow  Rose  whose 
foliage  and  flower  should  have  the  sweet  perfume  of 
the  Sweet  Briar.  The  principle  on  which  Lord 
Penzance  acted  is  this,  that  the  various  races  of 
Roses,  however  distinct  they  might  seem  to  be,  "and 
apparently  opposed  to  one  another  in  wood 
and  spine,  in  habit  of  growth,  in  foliage,  in 
hardihood,  aud  other  outward  characteristics,  are 
capab:e  of  uniting  in  the  production  of  a  common 
progeny,  a  progeny  which  is  distinctly  different  from 
either  parent,  though  generally  bearing  undoubted 
proofs  of  their  origin  in  traces  of  both  seed  and 
pollen-parent."  He  was  very  anxious  to  obtain  a 
good  yellow  Rose,  and  tells  us  how  he  crossed  the 
Austrian  Yellow,  Persian  Yellow,  and  Harrisoni, 
with  such  hybrid  perpetuals  as  General  Jacque- 
minot and  Jean  Cherpin.  From  this  cross  he 
obtained  some  hundreds  of  plants,  but  says  that 
amongst  those  which  had  bloomed  with  him  he  could 
trace  but  very  little  effect  of  the  yellow  in  the  pro- 
geny, and  thought  the  result  indicated  failure  ;  but 
as  these  were  not  Sweet  Briars,  they  are  rather  outside 
his  original  intention,  and  I  think  that  it  is  to  the 
Sweet  Briars  that  Rose-growers  mainly  look  to  the  suc- 
cess of  this  work.  Some  curious  results  were  obtained 
in  the  course  of  the  work  :  thus,  he  mentions  that  by 
taking  away  the  hips  as  soon  as  formed,  he  was  sur- 
pri'ed  to  find  that  the  plants  gave  a  plentiful  crop  of 
second  blooms,  and  that  all  through  August  and  Sep- 
tember, and  part  of  October,  he  was  able  to  gather  a 
quantity  of  flowers,  and  adds  that  had  he  picked  off  the 
blooms  immediately  after  flowering,  he  believes  he 
should  have  had  a  more  effective  display  ;  this,  of 
course,  increases  their  value.  I  have  observed  the 
same  thing  in  some  other  single  Roses  without  even 
gathering  the  hips ;  thus,  in  the  Single  White  and 
Carmine  Pillar  sent  out  by  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  of 
Cheshunt,  I  have  had  during  the  last  two  years  a 
considerable  quantity  of  autumnal  blooms.  He  has 
also  tried  the  effect  of  crossing  some  of  these  hybrid 
Sweet  Briars  with  the  pollen  of  Hybrid  Perpetuals, 
but  as  yet  success  has  not  attended  his  efforts  ;  and 
that  also  has  an  ominous  signification,  as  coming 
from  one  who  is  in  his  eighty-third  year.  While 
Lord  Penzance  has  attempted  various  crossings,  his 
most  successful  results  have  been  in  a  quarter  which 
he  did  not  himself  expect,  viz.,  that  of  the  Tea  Rose 
whereas,  he  says,  nothing  could  be  more  distinot 
than  the  foliage  of  the  two  classes,  and  that  in  the 
hybrids  obtained  he  has  had  strong  evidence  that  the 
cross  has  been  effected.  As  yet,  no  bloom  of  these 
cross-hybridisings  has  had  more  than  two  rows  of 
petals,  but  he  is  sanguine  that  more  double  flower 
will  be  obtained  ;  and  as  the  entire  stock  has  passed 
into  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams  &  Co.  of 
Salisbury,  it  may  be  that  as  they  have  a  large 
sale  for  them,  they  will  be  tempted  to  carry  on 
still  further  these  interesting  experiments. 

Certainly  two  of  the  most  remarkable  Roses  out  of 
the  sixteen  which  have  been  distributed  are  Lord 
Penzance  and  Lady  Penzance,  the  former  the  result 
of  a  cross  between  the  Sweet  Briar  and  Harrisoni, 
and  Lady  Penzance  a  cross  between  Sweet  Briar  and 
Austrian  Copper.  Some  of  the  Roses  differ  consider- 
ably in  habit,somebeing  long  and  branching.and  others 
pendulous  ;  there  is  not,  perhaps,  so  much  variation 
in  colour  as  one  might  wish,  but  we  have  shades  of 
pink,  rose,  dark  crimson,  and  scarlet-crimson,  besides 
the  soft  yellow  and  fawn  in  Lord  and  Lady  Penzance. 

And  now  let  us  see  how  these  are  to  be  best  grown: 
there  are  three  ways  ia  which  their  beauty  may  be 
utilized,  those  which  have  a  pendulous  habit  form 
very  pretty  objects  when  grown  as  standards,  the 
branches  droop,  and  whether  in  flower  or  fruit, 
are  exceedingly  useful — although,  as  I  have  said, 
greater  value  may  be  obtained  out  of  them  by  taking 
off  the  fruit  as  soon  as  tho  hip  is  formed.  Tho  most 
general  way,  however,  in  which  I  think  they  are 
most  likely  to  be  used  is  that  of  fence  or  pillar  Roses  : 
they  form  long  straggling  shoots  which  are  quite 
suitable  for  a  fejice,  aud  I  have  in  my  small  garden  a 
few  of  them  thus  used,  and  they  are  very  pretty  and 
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effective  ;  also,  they  can  be  used  as  bush  Roses.  There 
is  one  point  which  muBt  be  particularly  noticed  in 
their  cultivation  :  they  ought  never  to  be  pruned,  at 
least  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  that  term  ;  the 
shoots  should  never  be  shortened,  for  if  treated  like 
other  hybrid  perpetual  and  other  Roses,  they  will 
never  flower.  Straggling  and  unsightly  pieces  may  be 
cut  out,  so  giving  freer  access  to  light  and  air.  It  is 
very  difficult  to  make  some  gardeners  understand  that 
one  system  of  pruning  is  not  good  all  round  ;  of 
course,  these  hybrids  are  perfectly  hardy,  and  will 
stand  any  amount  of  cold.  While  I  am  on  this 
subject  I  may  mention  a  Sweet  Briar  which  I  was  the 
means  of  introducing  to  the  Rose-world,  though  I 
utterly  disclaim  all  merit  for  so  doing.  A  good 
many  years  ago,  I  noticed  in  the  garden  of  my 
friend,  Mr.  Whitwell,  who  was  then  living  near 
Darlington,  a  remarkable  looking  Sweet  Briar  ;  he 
did  not  know  its  origin,  but  found  it  in  the 
garden  when  he  took  the  house.  It  must  have  been 
tolerably  old,  for  the  stem  was  as  thick  as  a  man's 
arm;  the  foliage  was  decidedly  that  of  the  Sweet 
Briar,  and  the  flowers,  which  had  two  rows  of  petals 
were  beautifully  striped.  I  brought  it  up  to  one  of 
the  meetings  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and 
it  was  awarded  a  First-class  Certificate— an  honour 
which  I  hardly  expected  it  to  obtain,  and  I  gave  it 
the  name  of  Janet's  Pride,  and  placed  it  in  the  hands 
of  Messrs.  Paul  &Sons,  of  Cbeshunt,  who,  after  some 
difficulty,  obtained  the  stock  of  it,  and  distributed  it 
to  the  Rose  world,  and  one  hardly  ever  sees  a  stand 
of  garden  Roses  at  any  of  our  exhibitions  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  season  that  does  not  contain  a 
group  of  it. 

The  Rose  world  is  much  indebted  to  Lord  Pen- 
zance for  the  additional  pleasure  he  has  given  to  all 
lovers  of  the  flower  by  the  successful  results  of  his 
skill  and  intelligence,  and  also  for  his  generosity 
towards  the  National  Rose  Society.  For  some  years 
he  has  given  a  £5  5s.  Cup  for  a  stand  of  garden 
Rose?,  which  has  been  competed  for  at  the  metro- 
politan show  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  thus  tended 
to  encourage  that  branch  of  Rose  growing  in  which 
he  has  been  so  successful.   Wild  Rose. 


Forestry. 


WORKING  PLANS  FOR  FORESTS. 
Ir  is  a  painful  fact  that  in  many  branches  of 
business  we  are  being  rapidly  cut  out  by  foreigners 
and  especially  the  Germans,  so  that  to-day  the 
expression  "  made  in  Germany,"  has  become  quite  a 
bye-word  among  us.  Unfortunately,  instead  of  this 
Btirring  us  to  fresh  exertions,  we  seem  to  regard  it  as 
Kismet,  and  bewail  the  "  good  old  days  "  when  things 
were  far  different.  Many  writers  have  clearly  shown 
by  statistics  and  other  cut-and  dried  facts  that  the 
success  of  the  foreigner  is  largely  due  to  their  system 
of  technical  schools,and  consequently  to  their  thorough 
knowledge  of  their  own  particular  business.  In  no 
case  is  this  fact  so  patent  as  in  the  case  of  forestry. 
In  Germany  and  France  the  forest  officers,  rangers, 
and  guards,  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  duties 
required  of  them,  and  are  carefully  trained  in  special 
forest  schools.  Not  only  this,  but  large  sample  plots 
are  formed  to  test  such  theories  as  the  most  profitable 
degrees  of  thinning,  the  best  species  of  tree  to  be 
grown,  &c.  Above  all,  they  study  the  requirements 
of  the  purchaser.  What  the  wood-merchant  wants 
is  good  sound  timber  and  a  supply  that  he  can 
depend  upon.  If  the  English  merchant  wants  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  timber  for  six  months  heuce  he  knows 
he  caunot  depend  on  obtaining  what  he  wants  in 
England,  owing  to  the  fluctuating  supply,  and  so  he  is 
willing  to  go  to  the  extra  expense  of  sending  to 
Germany  for  it.  This  steady  annual  supply  in  Ger- 
many is  owing  to  the  systematic  working  plan  which 
is  drawn  up  for  each  forest,  and  in  which  it  is  arrange  1 
that  an  equal  amount  of  wood  should  be  cut  over 
each  year,  at  the  same  time  insuring  a  steady  annual 
income.  Amongst  other  things,  when  a  working 
plan  is  prepared,  calculations  are  made  to  find  out 
the  most  profitable  rotation,  taking  into  account  the 


money  originally  spent  in  formation  with  compound 
interest.  For  these  and  other  reasons,  the  import- 
ance of  a  working  plan  caunot  be  too  greatly  estimated. 
As  this  requires  a  trained  forest  officer,  doubtless 
many  think  this  would  entail  too  great  expense,  and 
that  the  result  would  not  justify  the  means.  Though 
I  doubt  this,  I  would  suggest  to  such  economists, 
that  they  should  employ  the  services  of  forest  officers 
at  home  on  furlough  from  India.  These  officers  have 
been  through  a  three  years'  course  of  forestry  at  the 
College  of  Cooper's  Hill/including  tours  to  the  forests 
of  France  and  important  places  in  England.  Included 
in  this  course  is  six  months  practical  work  in  the 
Black  Forest  of  Germany.  In  India,  where  their 
duties  lie,  these  officers  have  to  form  forests,  out  of 
waste  land,  or  establish  order  in  existing  forests,  and 
form  working  plans  for  them.  This  is  identically 
what  is  wanted  in  England,  and  I  think  the  employ- 
ment of  one  of  these  officers  at  home  on  furlough  for 
a  short  time  would  be  of  inestimable  service  to  a 
Urge  forest  owner.  If  steps  were  taken  in  this  direc- 
tion, with  our  relative  freedom  from  insects,  with  our 
mild  winters  and  other  advantages  in  our  favour, 
there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  be  able  to  com- 
pete with  our  foreign  rivals  on  at  least  equal  terms. 
H.  C.  Walker. 


The   Week's  Work 


THE    HARDY    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

By  W.  H.  Divers,  Gardener,  Belvoii- Castle,  Grantham. 

Fig-trees. — In  the  colder  parts  of  the  country, 
Fig-trees  are  usually  protected  during  the  winter 
with  bracken,  straw,  or  similar  material,  and  the 
practice  is  a  good  one  provided  sufficient  care  is 
exercised  in  uncovering  the  trees  again  at  the  proper 
time.  The'-e  is  a  great  risk,  if  the  covering  is  retained 
in  full,  that  growth  may  take  place  to  some 
extent  before  the  covering  is  removed,  and  the 
trees  thereby  receive  a  severe  check,  jeopardising 
the  current  season's  crop  of  fruit.  The  time  to 
uncover  varies  with  the  seasons  and  the  district  ; 
and  in  southern  counties  it  will  be  safe  to  do  so  in 
the  middle  of  this  month,  while  in  colder  parts  it  will 
be  soon  enough  ten  days  later.  If  growth  should  have 
commenced,  only  the  major  part  of  the  covering  should 
be  taken  away,  the  tender  shoots  and  fruits  will  then 
be  protected  by  what  is  left,  and  they  will  get 
gradually  hardened  by  access  of  light.  Small  fruits 
of  last  season's  growth  should  be  rubbed  off  the 
shoots,  for  although  these  will  occasionally  increase 
somewhat  in  size  and  ripen,  they  are  never  satis- 
factory, and  only  divert  the  energies  of  the  tree  from 
perfecting  this  season's  crop.  In  pruning  the  trees, 
let  the  whole  of  the  weaker  shoots  be  removed 
entirely,  and  thus  afford  the  stronger  bearing  wood 
plenty  of  Bunligbt,  for  the  leaves  of  the  Fig  grow  so 
large  that  it  is  easy  to  overcrowd.  All  young  shoots 
that  are  left  should  be  nailed-in  with  9-inch  spaces 
between  them,  andjas  the  branches  increase  in  size  very 
fast,  some  few  of  the  older  ones  should  be  removed 
entirely  annually,  and  thus  renew  the  vigour  and 
youthfulness  of  the  trees,  gradually  and  constantly. 
Those  shoots  that  are  nailed-in  should  not  be  tipped 
or  shortened  in  the  least,  the  fruits  being  always 
borne  at  the  points  of  the  previous  year's  shoots, 
hence,  to  shorten  them  is  to  rob  the  trees  of  their 
fruit-crops.  The  Fig  always  bears  the  best  when  it 
is  allowed  to  grow  into  a  head  above  the  top  of  the 
wall.  Such  trees  do  not  come  up  to  the  usual 
standard  of  correct  pruning  and  training  ;  but  the 
wood  made  under  these  circumstances  is  short- 
jointed  and  fruitful,  and  the  fruit  better  in  colour 
and  in  quality  ;  and  even  such  a  shy  bearer  as  the 
Brunswick  fruits  freely  if  allowed  to  grow  rather 
wildly  in  this  manner  ;  but  it  is  a  method  that  can 
only  be  followed  in  the  southern  counties,  in  colder 
ones  the  fruit  would  not  get  warmth  sufficiently  to 
ripen  it.  Staudard  Figs  succeed  in  sheltered 
positions  on  the  south  coast  of  England,  notably  at 
Tarring  near  Worthing ;  but  in  very  severe  winters 
the  trees  suffer  from  frost  unless  the  practice  is 
followed  of  storing  them  in  cellars,  &c.  After  the 
Fig-trees  are  pruned  and  nailed,  let  the  borders  be 
loosened  with  a  diggiug-fork,  but  afford  no  manure, 
Fig-trees  being,  as  a  rule,  when  on  outside-walls,  too 
vigorous  in  growth,  and  too  little  inclined  to  fruit 
well,  without  manure  being  specially  placed  within 
reach  of  the  roots,  these  rambling  far  and  wide  in  the 
richly-manured    borders    adjacent.       As    a    counter 


agent  to  rich  feeding  grounds  for  the  roots,  it  is 
advisable  to  employ  old  mortar,  charred  soil, and  even 
to  curtail  the  extent  of  the  roots  either  by  annual 
pruning  of  them,  or  building  a  wall  rouud  the  spot. 
The  finest  out-of-doors  Figs  are  Brown  Turkey  and 
White  Marseilles ;  both  of  which  are  sure  and  good 
croppers,  and  have  fruits  of  a  useful  Bize.  The 
Brunswick  has  the  largest  fruit.  It  should  only  be 
planted  in  very  warm  situations. 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  W.  H.  White,  Orohid  Grower,  Burford,  Dorking. 

Cliysis.  —  The  following  varieties  of  these  deciduous 
Orchids.  C.  bractescens,  C.  kevis,  C.  aurea,  C.  Lim- 
minghei,  and  the  distinct  hybrids  C.  Sedeui  and  C. 
Chelsoni,  ara  now  making  new  growths,  and  if  these 
be  strong  enough  to  flower,  water  the  plants  but 
sparingly  until  the  flower-spikes  are  seen  to  In 
growing  faster  than  the  growths,  when  water  may  be 
more  freely  given.  Small  growing  plants  will  re- 
quire generous  treatment  in  every  respect.  These 
epiphytal  plants  succeed  well  suspended  close  up  to 
the  roof-slass  in  a  shady  corner  of  the  Cattleya- 
house.  Examine  the  plants  every  day  for  small 
yellow  thrips,  for  if  these  become  numerous,  success 
is  hopeless.  Do  not  disturb  the  plants  by  repotting 
them  now,  but  defer  the  work  until  the  flowers  have 
fade!.  Toese  plants  require  perfect  drainage,  and  a 
ropting  medium  composed  of  two-thirds  sphagnum- 
moss  aud  one  of  fibrous  peat,  with  a  few  lumps  of 
charcoal  added,  or  thick  pieces  of  crocks.  Keep  the 
plants  at  the  warm  end  of  the  Cattleya-house 
throughout  the  growing  season,  and  thoroughly  water 
them  each  time  the  compost  becomes  dry,  but  care- 
fully avoid  constant  saturation  of  the  soil.  Pro- 
pagation may  be  effected  in  the  following  manner : — ■ 
If  the  plant  is  in  vigorous  health,  and  there  is  no 
necessity  for  root  disturbance,  make  an  incision  with 
a  sharp  knife  half-way  through  the  rhizome  between 
the  old  pseudo-bulbs,  and  when  the  plant  has  done 
flowering  the  rhizome  may  be  cut  through.  The 
oldest  bulbs  will  soon  make  new  breaks,  but  do  not 
repot  the  severed  pieces  until  the  following  year, 
when  the  oil  roots  have  sent  out  laterals. 

Yandas.  — Such  plants  as  Vanda  teres,  V.  Hookeriana, 
and  the  distinct  hybrid  Miss  Joaquim  should  be  placed 
well  up  to  the  roof-glass,  either  in  the  Mexican-house 
or  in  a  sunny  position  in  the  plant-stove,  and  every 
encouragement  given  them  until  the  flowers  open. 
No  difficulty  is  experienced  at  Burford  in  getting 
the3e  beautiful  Orchids  to  bloom  freely  ;  the  plants 
are  fixed  to  Teak-wood  rafts,  and  each  stem  is  allowed 
to  grow  to  the  height  of  6  or  7  feet  before  cutting 
them  down.  By  this  method  the  growths  become 
strong,  and  rarely  fail  to  produce  flower-spikes. 
From  this  date  the  plants  will  be  syringed  overhead 
with  soft  tepid  water  twice  or  thrice  daily  until  the 
flojeers  begin  to  open.  The  distinct  Vanda  Kim- 
balliana  and  V.  Amesiana  are  also  starting  to  grow, 
and  those  plants  that  require  additional  rooting-space 
should  be  attended  to  at  once.  Baskets  or  upright 
Teak  cylinders  are  preferable  to  pots,  as  these  allow  a 
freer  circulation  of  air  amongst  the  roots.  In  the 
case  of  plants  that  do  not  need  this  extra  spece, 
remove  the  surface  potting  material,  and  substitute 
fresh  moss.  The  plants  should  be  placed  close  to  the 
roof-glass  in  the  Cattleya-house,  and  in  the  lightest 
and  be  t-ventilated  part  available.  As  these  species 
throw  their  roots  out  into  the  air  in  all  directions,  it 
is  advisable  to  syringe  in  amongst  them  occasionally, 
and  to  keep  their  immediate  surroundings  moist 
during  growth. 

Miscellaneous. — If  such  plant?  as  Peristeria  elata, 
P.  peudula,  P.  Liudeni,  and  P.  aspersa  have  been  at 
rest  in  the  intermediate-house,  remove  them  to  the 
shady  side  of  the  East  Indian-house,  and  afford  an 
ab  ludance  of  water  until  the  pseudo-bulbs  have 
attained  their  full  size.  A  rae  Orchid  now  in  bloom 
at  Burford  is  LseHopsis  doiuingeusis,  a  plant  that 
requires  plenty  of  direct  sunlight,  and  an  abundance 
of  water  while  growth  is  being  made.  The  south 
side  of  the  East  Indian  or  Mexican-house  is  the  best 
position  tor  it,  and  baskets  with  a  very  thin  layer  of 
peat  and  moss  are  more  suitable  than  pots.  When 
the  new  bulbs  have  been  made  up,  the  plants  may  be 
dried  almost  as  much  as  Odontoglossum  eitrosmum. 
In  the  cool-house,  plants  of  tae  pretty  Pleione 
humilis  that  have  just  passed  out  of  flower  should  be 
given  fresh  potting  material.  Shallow  pans,  plenty  of 
drainage,  and  a  compost  of  equal  parts  filuy  loam, 
peat,  and  ephagnum-moss,  well  mixed  with  a 
moderate  quantity  of  soft  silver  sand,  is  the  best 
culture.  Suspend  the  plant  near  t>  a  ventilator,  or 
some  other  position  where  it  will  obtain  plenty  of 
fresh  air,  and  afford  plenty  of  water  all  through  its 
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period  of  growth.  The  curious- flowering  Nauodes 
Medusio  must  now  be  given  frequent  and  liberal 
supplies  of  water.  It  should  be  grown  in  the  Odonto- 
glossum-house,  eitherin  baskets  or  shallow  pans,  as  the 
beauty  of  its  flowers  can  be  seen  only  by  looking 
through  them  towards  a  strong  light. 


PLANTS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  W.    Messenger,  Gardener,  Woolverstone  Park,  Ipswich. 

Heliotropes. — If  the  requirements  of  those  plants 
which  flowered  last  year  have  been  carefully  attended 
to,  they  should  be  capable,  on  being  placed  in  an 
intermediate  temperature,  of  making  an  immediate 
start  into  growth.  If  a  further  stock  of  plants  be 
required,  some  of  them  may  be  placed  in  a  brisk  heat 
to  furnish  shoots  suitable  for  making  cuttings.  Cut- 
tings are  fit  when  3  inches  long,  and  then  should  be 
inserted  in  a  light  sandy  soil,  coated  with  silver- 
sand,  afforded  water,  and  then  be  placed  in  the 
propagatiug-frame  or  house,  and  be  rooted  quickly, 
and  in  turn  these  will  yield  a  further  batch  of  cut- 
tings. Growing  plants  in  need  of  repotting  should 
have  attention  forthwith,  using  a  mixture  of  good  loam 
half  a  year  in  stock,  leaf-mould,  some  sand  to  make 
it  porous,  and  a  small  portion  of  spent  Mushroom- 
bed  manure,  which  has  been  rubbed  through  a  fine- 
meshed  sieve.  Let  the  plants  which  havebeen  shifted  be 
syringed  daily,  but  afford  them  no  water  for  a  few  days. 
Standard  plants  form  nice  decorative  objects,  and 
they  may  be  readily  grown  of  a  good  size  by  training 
up  a  single  growth  to  form  a  stem,  and  pinching  out 
its  point  when  the  desired  height  is  reached,  and  rub- 
bing off  the  lateral  growths,  with  the  exception  of 
five  or  six  near  the  point,  which  may  grow  to  3  inchc  s 
in  length,  and  be  then  pinched  out  in  turn,  these 
will  soon  push  forth  several  other  growths,  and  thus 
in  a  short  time  form  a  crown. 

Fittonias  are  pretty  foliage  plants  of  dwarf  habit, 
of  much  value  for  decorative  work  of  various  kinds. 
Cuttings  root  readily  at  almost  any  season,  being 
inserted  in  the  pots  in  which  they  are  to  be  grown, 
viz.,  3  and  4-inch  pots.  Fittonias  are  inmates  pro- 
perly of  the  stove,  and  they  are  very  effective  when 
associated  with  small  Ferns,  Selaginellas,  Lycopo- 
diunis,  and  green-leaved  plants  of  dwarf  habit. 

Libonias. — Cuttings  may  still  be  struck  of    the 
varieties  of  Libonia,  but  no  time  should  be  lost  in  so 
doing.     Strike  them  in  a  light  sandy  soil,   placing 
them  round    the  side    of  a   4    or   5-inch   pot,    and 
employing    a    brisk    bottom-heat    and    considerable 
amount  of  moisture  in  the  air.     If  large  specimen 
plants  are  required  in  a  short  space  of  time,  three 
plants  may  be  grown  in  a  7-ineh  pot,  but  for  ordinary 
purposes  a  single  plant  grown  in  a  5-inch  pot  will 
usually  suffice.      The  plants  grow  well  in  loam  two- 
thirds,  leaf-mould  one-third,  and  sand,  but  for  the 
last  shift  rotted  manure  should  be  employed  as  well. 
Tuberous rooted  Begonias. — The  bulk  of  tubers  may 
now   be   placed  in  sand,    and    in    an   intermediate 
temperature,  in  order   to  start  them    into   growth. 
Tubers  that  were  introduced  at  an  earlier  date  wil 
stand   in  need  of  potting,  otherwise  the  roots  may 
get  damaged  if  allowed  to  extend  much  in  the  leaf- 
mould.     These   Begonias   require  a  rich  compost  in 
order  to  insure  robust  plants,  and  a  suitable  mixture 
consists  of  good  fibrous-loam  one  half,  and  the  rest 
cow-manure  dried  and  worked  through  a  fine-meshed 
Bieve,   leaf-mould,    sand,   and   a   small    quantity    of 
charcoal- dust.     If  possible,  stand  the  plants  on  some 
cold  material,    shingle,    coal-ashes,   &c.  in  a  shady 
position,  and  afford  a  temperature  55°  to  60°  at  night. 
Much  water  will  not  be  needed  for  some  time  after 
potting  them,  but  care  must  be  taken  that  they  do 
not  suffer  lack  of  it,  or  the  young  roots  will  fail  to 
start  away  into  the  fresh  compost. 

Sericographis  Ghiesbreghtiana.—Xa  the  plants  go 
out  of  flower,  take  oft  all  the  shoots  suitable  for 
forming  cuttings,  and  insert  in  sandy  soil ;  cutting 
back  the  plants,  and  placing  them  in  heat  to  produce 
a  further  supply.  It  is  not  necessary  to  keep  the 
old  plants  after  a  sufficient  number  of  cuttings  are 
struck,  young  plants  growing  and  flowering  much 
more  freely  than  old  ones. 


should  be  done  in  all  cases  when  the  seedliugs  havo 
made  four  or  five  true  leaves  in  rows  of  9  x  3  inches, 
the  bed  being  made  friable  and  rich,  the  aim  being 
to  secure  sturdy,  well-rooted,  plants.  Excellent 
varieties  are  Rosebery,  Exhibition,  The  Wroxton, 
and  Veitch's  Paragon.  Autumn-sown  Sprouts  may 
be  planted  in  their  permanent  quarters,  before  growth 
to  any  extent  has  taken  place  or  they  crowd  each 
other.  Afford  the  plants  a  space  of  2J  feet  apart  each 
way. 

Planting  Broad  Beans. — If  seeds  of  these  Beans 
were  sown  in  frames  and  boxes  as  recommended  in 
my  calendar  in  January,  and  the  plants  have  been 
hardened  off,  transplantation  in  single  rows,  2  feet 
apart,  and  6  inches  from  plaut  to  plant  in  the  rows, 
may  now  be  performed.  In  doing  this  lift  the  plants 
carefully,  so  as  not  to  cause  injury  to  roots  or  stems, 
and  having  planted  them  in  little  trenches  with  a 
perpendicular  back,  afford,  before  filling  ,in  fully,  a 
good  watering  to  settle  the  soil  about  the  roots,  then 
finish  the  filling  in,  make  firm,  and  protect  them  with 
evergreen  twigs  of  some  sort.  In  the  open  quarters 
make  another  sowing  of  Longpods. 

Parsley.— If  seed  of  Parsley  were  not  sown  last 
month  in  drills  in  the  open  garden,  it  should  forth- 
with be  sown.  The  land  should  be  in  good  heart, 
and  situated  in  an  open  spot,  and  the  drills  not 
nearer  together  than  1 $  feet. 

Sowing  Seeds  and  Planting  Pot  JJerbs.Seeda  of 
Chervil,  Burnet,  Fennel,  Borage,  Sweet  Marjoram, 
Marigold,  Savory,  may  now  be  sown  on  a  warm 
border  where  they  are  to  remain,  covering  them  in 
the  case  of  the  more  tender  species  with  a  hand-glass. 
The  seedlings  should  be  thinned  out  to  3  or  4  inches 
apart.  Sweet  Basil  being  the  most  tendor  of  herbs, 
sowings  should  be  made  in  a  warm  frame,  or  in  pots 
placed  in  heat,  the  plants  being  set  out  in  May.  Herbs 
should  be  planted  altogether  on  a  warm  open  border 
in  order  to  save  time  in  gathering  for  use.  The  fol- 
lowing may  be  planted  this  month,  and  as  late  as  the 
middle  of  April  : — Balm,  Burnet,  Tansy,  Feverfew, 
Savory,  Pennyroyal,  Camomile,  Thyme,  Hyssop,  and 
Tarragon. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  J.  W.  McHattie,  Gardener,  Strathfieldsaye,  Hunts. 

Brussels  Sprouts.— As  this  is  a  vegetable  which 
requires  a  long  season  to  perfect  its  growth,  and 
good  Sprouts  are  often  in  demand  as  early  as 
November,  seed  should  forthwith  be  sown  in  boxes 
or  ^seed-pans  thinly,  and  placed  in  warmth  of  50°  to 
60°  ;  a  bed  equal  to  the  needs  of  the  establishment 
should  be  sown   on  a  warm  border.      Pricking  off 


FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  G.  Norman,  Gardener,  Hatfield  House,  Herts. 
Late  Peaches. — The  buds  on  the  trees  in  the 
late  houses  having  begun  to  swell,  forcing  may 
forthwith  commence  if  fruit  be  required  late  in  the 
season.  Still,  it  is  possible  to  retard  the  trees  a  little 
longer  by  affording  every  opening  Tfor  air  to  euttr 
the  house,  only  closing  the  ventilators  when  sharp 
frosts  are  likely  to  occur,  letting  the  hot  water  circu- 
late somewhat  to  avoid  an  accident.  In  unheated 
houses  the  trees  are  now  coming  into  bloom,  and 
there  seems  to  be  a  likelihood  of  a  good  set  of  fruit  with 
us.  Before  the  flowers  begin  to  open,  fumigate  or 
vaporise  the  trees,  fumigating  rather  strongly  if 
tobacco-paper  be  used  on  two  or  three  occasions. 
If  the  trees  are  in  flower  in  any  house,  maintain  the 
required  temperature  by  means  of  the  apparatus, 
affording  an  increase  of  warmth  of  5°  to  8°  in  the 
daytime,  and  endeavour  to  maintain  a  buoyant 
atmosphere  by  admitting  air  as  freely  as  the  weather 
will  safely  permit;  and  in  all  respects  follow  out 
directions  given  in  an  earlier  calendar  for  Peach-trees 
in  bloom. 

Early-houses. — Let  the  disbudding  be  gradually 
carried  out  at  short  intervals  of  time,  the  tying-in  of 
the  young  Bhoots,  and  the  thinning  of  the  fruit,  once 
a  day  for  the  present  receive  proper  attention,  the 
trees  being  syringed,  doing  this  operation  thoroughly, 
and  from  both  sides  of  the  trees,  so  as  to  keep  the 
trees  free  from  red-spider.  If  brown-scale  should 
appear  on  the  rind,  syringo  the  affected  trees  twice  a 
week  with  soft-soap  and  water,  at  the  rate  of  2  oz.  of 
the  soap  to  1  gallon  of  warm  water.  Aphis  is  sure  to 
infest  the  trees  at  the  first,  and  fumigation  will 
require  to  be  frequent,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  it, 
XL  All  vapour  being  one  of  the  safest  means  for 
killing  aphis  without  causing  injury  to  the  tendereit 
leaves.  Thrips  will  be  destroyed  by  the  same  dose  of 
vapour.  Mildew,  if  it  appear,  should  be  checked  in  its 
earliest  stage,  with  flowers-of-sulphur  mixed  into  a 
thin  paste,  and  then  half  a  pint  added  to  2  gallons  of 
water,  and  distributed  by  means  of  a  syringe  with  a 
nozzle,  and  allowed  to  remaiu  on  the  leaves,  &c,  for 
a  few  days,  being  then  cleared  off  with  soft-water. 
Mildew  is  not  easily  detected  on  the  fruit  in  the  early 
stage,  which  is  that  of  minute  white  spots  that  are 
only  a  shade  lighter  than  the  skin. 

Cherries  and  Plums.—  While  the  trees  are  in  bloom, 
the  temperature  of  the  house  and  their  other  require- 


ments are  similar  to  those  of  the  Peach  and  Necta- 
rine —  indeed,  Peach  treatment  may  be  followed 
through  the  early  swelling  and  stoning  period  of  the 
fruit  ;  but  in  dealing  with  the  breastwood  it  should 
be  left  2  to  3  inches  long.  The  Cherry-tree  is  subject 
to  black,  and  the  Plum  to  green  aphides,  and  the 
latter  to  be  infested  with  caterpillars.  The  cater- 
pillars will  be  found  rolled  up  in  the  leaves,  aud 
should  be  smashed  with  the  finger  and  thumb. 

Grape  Gros  Colmar. — Assuming  that  these  Vines 
were  started  late  in  last  month  in  order  to  have  tho 
fruit  in  perfection  in  early  October,  the  buds  will 
have  considerably  developed,  rendering  it  imperative 
to  secure  the  rods  to  the  trellis,  provided  the  break 
has  been  regular  from  base  to  summit.  Attend  to 
previous  instructions  in  early  vineries,  aud  make  suro 
that  the  borders  are  in  a  sufficiently  moist  condition 
to  promote  regular  and  continued  growth.  If  a  hot- 
bed exists  in  the  house  it  should  now  be  cleared  out. 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

By  H.  Walters,  Gardener,  Eaatwell  Park,  Ashford. 
The  Rose  Garden. — The  time  has  arrived  when  the 
hybrid    perpetual     Roses,     without    an     exception, 
should  be  pruned,  although  the  wintry  weather  pre- 
vailing at  this  moment  scarcely  favours  a  commence- 
ment of  operations  ;  nevertheless,  pruning  will  have 
to   be  performed,  for  most  of  the  bushes  of  H.P.'s 
are  already  iu  growth.     The   pruning  of  Roses  is  an 
operation  which  should  be  entrusted  to  a  person  con- 
versant with    the  habit  and   growth  of  the  various 
varieties  ;  hence,   a  Rose  of  naturally  weak  growth 
or  constitution  must  not  be  pruned  as  severely  as 
one  of  strong  growth  and  robust  constitution.  Neither 
should  all  the  shoots   be  cut  to  one  height  from  the 
ground-level.      Plants     that    are     thus  mishandled 
flower,  of  course,  in  due  season,  but  the  flowers  are 
different  as  regards  form  and  colour  to  those  of  the 
same  variety  where   the   proper   amount  of   care  is 
used.      Briefly  stated,  the  plants  which  are  required 
to  furnish  very  fine  show  flowers  should  be  the  more 
severely  pruned,  as  a  great  quantity  of  growth  is  not 
so  much  required  as  good  quality  ;  therefore,  remove 
all  the  smaller  shoots  and  branches,  and  leave  only 
the  strongest.     If  plants  are  required  to  make  a  dis- 
play in  the  rosary,  the  pruning  should  be  less  severe, 
but  weakly  growths  should  be  removed  entirely,  as  well 
aa  all  decayed  old  wood,  and  the  remaining  shoots 
cut  back  to  various  heights  from  6  inches  to  1  foot, 
bearing  in  miud  the  while  the  constitution  of  the 
variety.     Plants  that  are  to  be  pegged  down  to  the 
soil  should  have  the  leading  shoots  shortened  back 
and  all  the  side  shoots  originating  from  these  cut  in 
close.     Climbing    Roses   should   have  the  tip   taken 
from  the  strong  growths,  and  all  thin  and  flowerless 
and  bare  shoots  removed.  When  pruning  Roses,  use  a 
sharp  knife,  and  make  clean  short  cuts.     The  secateur 
is  a  handy  implement  for  use  instead  of  a  knife   or 
it  may  be  reserved  for  snags  only.    As  the  wounds  of 
the  Rose  seldom   heal   over  it,   it  scarcely  matters 
what  instrument   is  used.       The   more  tender  Tea 
and  hybrid  Tea  Roses  should  be  left  unpruned  till 
the  end  of  the  month,  and  iu  cold  exposed  districts 
or  gardens  to  the   first  week  in   April.     China  or 
monthly  Roses,  as  they  are  called,  should  be  thinned 
out,  and   as  the   flowering    shoots   spring  from   the 
collar  of  the  plant,  the  weak  ones  should  be  cut  down 
to  that  part.     The  other  shoots  may  be  left  shorter 
or  longer  according  to  strength.     Pillar  Roses  should 
have  the  oldest  stems  removed  at  the  ground-level 
laying  in  a    corresponding   number   of  strong   new 
shoots  at  varying  lengths. 

Digitalis:  purpurea  {Foxglove). — The  spotted  varie- 
ties of  this  plant  should  be  found  in  every  herba- 
ceous border  and  shrubbery.  It  is  also  a  fine  plant  for 
the  centres  of  large  beds.  Those  plants  which  were 
raised  from  seel  sown  last  spring  may  forthwith  be 
planted  where  they  are  iutended  to  flower. 

Campanula  pyramidally  and  Campanula  nil,/- 
canthema.  —  The  plants  raised  from  seed  sown  last 
year  will  now  be  ready  for  planting  where  they  are 
intended  to  flower.  Let  the  sites  be  well  manured 
and  deeply  dug,  allow  space  for  full  development, 
and  plant  firmly. 

General  Remarks. — The.  planting  of  all  kinds  of 
shrubs,  excepting  Hollies,  should  be  finished  forth- 
with, deciduous  species  being  already  in  growth. 
Climbers  should  be  planted  without  further  delay  • 
roll  gravel  walks  that  have  been  rendered  loose  on 
the  surface,  choosing  a  dry  morning  when  the  "ravel 
does  not  cling  to  the  roller  for  the  ( erformance  of 
this  sort  of  work.  The  lawn  and  turf  generally  should 
be  swept  and  rolled.  * 
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EDITORIAL    NOTICES. 


A0VERTI8EMENT8  should  be  sent  to  the  PUBLI8HER. 

Newspapers. — Correspondents  sending  newspapers  should  be 
careful  to  mark  the  paragraph*  they  wish  the  Editor  ty  tee. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


MONDAY, 


MEETINGS. 

^Annual    Meet.     United     Hort. 
March  14-      Ben.  and  Prov.   Inst,  at  Cale- 
l     donian  Hotel,  at  8  p.m. 


/'Cornwall     Daffodil    and    Spring 

March  15-j      Flower    Show  at    'Iruro  (two 

I     days). 


MONDAY, 


TUESDAY, 


TUESDAY, 

THURSDAY,      March  17— Linnean  Society  Meet. 

SALES. 

{ Hardy    Perennials,    Carnations, 
March  14^      Begonias,     Dahlias,     4c,     at 
(      Protheroe  &  Morris'  Rooms. 
( Roses,       GI»dioli,      Carnations, 
March  15.2      Hardy  Bulbs,  and  Plants,  &c, 
(.     at  Protheroe  &  Morris'  Rooms. 
'Japanese    Lilies,     Palm    Seeds, 
Continental     Plants,     Herba- 
ceous    Plants,    <fcc,    at    Pro- 
theroe &  Morris'  Rooms. 
Palms  and  Plants,  from  Ghent, 
also  Roses,  Fruit  Trees,   and 
Bolder    Plants,    at     Stevens' 
Rooms. 

(Clearance  Sale  of  Glass  Erections 
Ac.,  at   "Olantigh,"  Pudding 
Lane,  Chigwell,  by  Protheroe 
I      <te  Morns. 

I  Plants,    Shrubs,    Bulbs,    Roses, 
__^____  "     Ac,  at  Stevens'  Rooms. 

•  "J    V  /Imported       and        Established 

FRIDAY,  March  18-      Orchids,      at      Protheroe      & 

t     Morris'  Rooms. 


WEDNESDAY,  March  16 


Average  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  week,  deduced  from 
Observations  of  Forty-three  years,  at  Chiswick.— 42'6°. 

Actual  Temperatures: — • 

London.— March.  9  (6  p.m.)  :  Max.,  45° ;  Min.,  RS° 

*HBE&7«?S&F  PJL):  Max-  48°- Valentia: 

Cold,  easterly  winds  ;  slight,  frost. 


The  Origin  of       M.     J.    COSTANTIN  published    in 
Species  by        the  Revue  Scientifique  (November 

Adaptation.  g?,  1897)  an  extract  of  a  work 
of  his,  entitled  Les  VegUaux  et  lea  Milieux  Cos- 
miques.  He  had  already  written  several  articles 
in  the  Annates  des  Sciences  Nature! les,  <&c.  illus- 
trating the  great  effects  produced  upon  plants 
by  their  surroundings  ;  and  he  now  bases  his 
argument  upon  the  particular  case  of  Arctic 
and  Alpine  plants.  The  modifications  upon 
plant-structures  are  not  only  '.'  profound,"  but 
are  made  in  "  a  relatively  short  space  of  time." 
Thus,  annuals  which  are  transplanted  from  a 
temperate  to  an  Arctic  climate,  become  peren- 
nials and  dwarfs,  such  results  being  due  to  the 
too  short  a  period  for  growth  in  dimension  and 
maturation  of  seed. 

If  the  plant  be  woody,  the  heat  of  the 
soil  induces  procumbency  of  the  branches. 
Similarly,  if  annuals  be  transported  to  the 
tropics,  transformations  equally  great  but 
exactly  opposite  in  character  in  some  respects 
follow ;  thus,  as  there  is  no  low  winter  tempera- 
ture to  check  and  kill  the  annual  growths 
herbaceous  plants  and  deciduous  trees  become 
evergreens.  In  tropical  forests  many  plants 
growing  in  the  shade  are  partially  blanched,  and 
thereby  induced  to  become  climbers ;  other 
species  of  the  same  genus  not  so  situated,  are 
not  climbers,  as  species  of  Convolvulus  in 
deserts,  &c. 

On  the  other  hand,  marine  Algco  are  modified 
in  an  opposite  way.  The  water  of  an  icy  sea 
dissolves  more  nourishment  than  does  heated 
water.  The  Polar  Algre  thereby  grow  to 
enormous  lengths  and  gigantic  size.  Besides 
such  alterations  as  the  above-mentioned,  expe- 
riments show  thatif  the  conditions  be  constant, 
a  fixation  of  characters  is  the  result ;  and  so 
vasieties  give  rise  to  races ;  and  just  as  these 


occur  abundantly  under  cultivation,  so  do  they 
in  Nature.  Very  often  the  origin  of  these 
"little  species,"  or  stable  forms  of  varieties, 
is  unknown  ;  but  it  is  not  always  so,  and  we 
then  get  a  glimpse  of  the  manner  of  birth  of 
sub-species. 

Some  Darwinists,  M.  Costantin  notes,  would 
assert  that  such  variations  are  transient,  and 
that  variability  is  limited  ;  but  experiments 
show  that  we  can  induce  varieties  to  arise 
' '  absolutely  comparable  in  all  their  characters 
to  alpine  and  Arctic  plants,  and  by  a  prolonga- 
tion of  the  experiment,  these  varieties  can 
become  races,  and  such  are  among  the  most 
constant  of  a  Polar  flora. 

"  We  are  thus  led  to  conclude  that  one  can 
only  explain  the  general  characters  of  arctic  and 
alpine  plants  by  adaptation.  Hence,  since  all 
the  arctic  plants  are  perennials,  it  is  because 
they  live  near  the  pole.  It  is  the  conditions 
of  life  which  have  created  their  hereditary 
characters." 

The  author  observes,  e.g.,  that  the  only 
perennial  species  of  Isatis  is  I.  alpina  ;  so  also 
the  alpine  species  of  Draba  are  perennials 
having  their  leaves  in  rosettes,  while  those  of 
the  annual  species  of  the  lowlands  are  not  so. 
These  coincidences  can  be  multiplied  indefi- 
nitely, and  apply  generally  to  the  Linnean 
species.  Moreover,  the  changes  are  not  solely 
in  the  vegetative  organs,  for  the  flowers  are 
more  or  less  modified  as  well ;  and  these 
"little"  species  have  as  much  fixity  as  the 
"great  "  Linnean  species.  M.  Jordan  proved 
the  constancy  of  small  differences  in  some  200 
cases  of  "  stable  little  species,"  and  these  have 
been  confirmed  by  several  other  botanists. 
MM.  Thuret  and  Bornet  submitted  them  to 
a  vigorous  control,  and  they  thus  wrote:  — 
"  Seven  years  in  succession  we  sowed  four- 
teen species  of  Erophila  (Draba),  and  they  have 
shown  no  variations  nor  hybrids."  We  have 
proved  that  these  "especes  Jordannieunes"  have 
been  derived  from  Linnean  types ;  we  know,  not 
only  in  what  conditions  they  havo  arisen,  but 
we  are  led  to  think  by  similar  reasoning  that 
the  larger  species  may  have  arisen  in  the  same 
way. 

M.  Naudin,  in  1874,  considered  that  the 
belief  in  the  effect  of  the  environment  was 
exaggerated,  and  that  plants  varied  "in  virtue 
\of  an  intrinsic  and  innate  property  of  proto- 
plasm," but  as  M.  Costantin  points  out,  that 
cannot  be  proved,  whereas  in  speaking  of  the 
action  of  the  environment  we  simply  describe 
observed  facts  and  the  results  of  experiments. 
All,  therefore,  the  author  maintains  is  that  the 
plant  re-acts  to  climatic  "physico-chemical" 
conditions,  varies  in  response  to  them,  and 
the  variations  in  due  time  become  fixed. 

He  next  considers  the  objections  based  on  the 
ideas  of  hybrids  and  mongrels.  To  those  who 
maintain  that  although  crosses  and  mongrels 
are  perfectly  fertile,  yet  the  supposed  sterility  of 
hybrids  proves  the  parents  to  be  true  species, 
the  author  shows  the  utter  inadequacy  of  this 
conception,  for  all  florists  know  that  perfect 
fertility  is  common  enough  in  our  numerous 
garden  hybrids.  He  refers  to  the  "indefinite 
fecundity  "  of  iEgilops  speltroformis,  the  result 
of  crossing  Wheat  with  iE.  triticoides — itself  a 
hybrid  between  M.  ovata  and  Wheat.  This 
cross  was  raised  in  1856,  and  was  still  culti- 
vated in  1870.  It  is  true  in  some  places  there 
were  reversions  towards  the  original  parents,  but 
in  1880  M.  Uosson  re-examined  it  and  asserts 
that  it  is  a  fertile  hybrid,  fixed,  and  has  become  a 
true  species,  since  its  characters  no  longer  vary, 
and  it  has  lost  nothing  in  fertility. 


After  a  further  discussion  of  hybrids  and 
varieties,  showing  that  they  often  behave  alike, 
M.  Costantin  points  out  how  a  definition  of 
species  has  had  to  be  altered  from  time  ta  time 
as  criticisms  have  undermined  the  original 
notion  of  their  absolute  fixity  ;  and  that  all  in- 
ferences based  on  the  sterility  of  hybrids  have 
broken  down.  He  will,  therefore,  hold  to  the 
definition  of  Lamarck  : — "The  species  is  a  col- 
lection of  similar  individuals,  which  perpetuate 
themselves  in  the  same  state  as  long  as  the 
circumstances  of  their  situation  do  not  change 
sufficiently  to  bring  about  variations  in  their 
habits,  their  characters  and  their  forms." 

In  conclusion,  M.  Costantin  adds:  "A 
species,  as  LiNN/EUS  used  the  word,  is  not 
stable.  The  criterion  supplied  by  crossing 
allows  no  distinction  between  hybrids  and 
mongrels." 

Abbey   Grounds,    Tresco,    Scilly.  —  The 

pictural  view  represented  at  fig.  61  is  from  the  Abbey 
Gardens,  Tresco,  Scilly  Islands.  The  cut  tells  its 
own  tale  ;  it  is  only  necessary  to  add  that  the  Dra- 
caena in  luxuriant  flower  is  the  New  Zealand  Cordy- 
line  aastralis,  a  tree  hardy  in  some  of  the  eouth- 
western  counties,  but  requiring  a  greenhouse  in  most 
places.  Our  illustration  is  taken  from  a  photograph 
by  Mr.  R.  Preston,  of  Penzance. 

National  Rose  Society.— The  schedules  for 

the  Bath  Exhibition,  on  June  23,  and  for  that  at 
the  Crystal  Palace,  on  .luly  2,  are  now  issued. 

"Botanical  Magazine."— The  plants  figured 

iu  the  March  number  are  the  following  : — 

Camptosema  pinnatum. — A  glabrous  shrub,  3  to  5 
feet  high,  with  unequally  pinnate  leaves,  the  leaflets 
droopiDg,  shortly-stalked,  oblong,  acuminate,  each 
6  or  7  inches  long,  2  to  3  inches  broad.  The  flowers 
are  in  short  racemes,  each  about  2  inches  long,  with 
a  cylindric  calyx,  slightly  lobed  at  the  edge,  half  the 
length  of  the  cylindric  lilac,  papilionaceous  corolla. 
A  native  of  Brazil,  flowered  in  the  Palm-house  at 
Kew  ;  t.  7582. 

Brijthronium  JJartwegii. — See  Oard.  Ohron.,  1896, 
ii.,  p.  361.— A  species  with  mottled  leaves  and 
flower -segments  recurved,  white,  with  a  yellow 
blotch  at  the  base  ;  t.  7583. 

Bracana  Godsetfiana,  Gard.  Ohron  ,  1891,  ii.,  212  ; 
t.  7584. 

Hacquetia  Epipactis,  D.C.  —  As  Dondia  Epipactis 
this  curious  little  Uinbellifer  has  been  kn>wn  for 
upwards  of  300  years  ;  how  long  it  has  been  in 
cultivation  seems  to  be  doubtful.  It  is  not  in 
Aiton,  according  to  the  editor,  nor  is  it  in  Miller's 
Qardentrs'  Dictionary,  ed.  8  ;  t.  7585. 

/■.pidendrum  xanthinum. — A  tall-growing  Brazilian 
species,  with  alternate  sessile,  oblong-acute,  dis- 
tichous leaves,  and  terminal  globoBe  heads  of 
small  yellow  flowers.  The  three-lobed  lip  is  laciniate 
at  the  margins  ;  t.  7586. 

United  Horticultural  Benefit  and  Pro- 
vident SOCIETY. — The  annual  meeting  of  this 
society  will  take  place  on  Monday  next,  March  14, 
at  8  r.M.,at  the  Caledonian  Hotel,  W.C.  Mr.  George 
Wythes,  of  Sion  House,  has  kindly  consented  to 
preside. 

"Biographical  Index  of  British  and 
Irish  Botanists."— We  are  glad  to  see  that 
Messrs.  Britten  and  Boolger  have  commenced  the 
publication  in  the  Journal  of  Botany  of  a  supplement 
to  their  Index  of  the  names  of  British  Botanists. 
The  original  work  has  proved  so  useful  that  it  is 
very  satisfactory  to  welcome  a  continuation,  the 
more  so  as  it  will  be  republished  as  a  pamphlet,  and 
in  that  form  readily  bound  up  with  the  original  work. 

John  s  "  Flowers  of  the  Field."— We  learn 

from  the  Journal  of  Botany  that  Mr.  G.  S.  BorjLQER 
is  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  a  new  edition  of  this 
popular  book. 
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The  Food   of  the   House-sparrow.— Mr. 

Gurnby,  of  Keswick  Hall,  Norwich,  has  been  making 
extensive  investigations  concerning  the  food  of  the 
house-sparrow  during  every  month  of  the  year.  In 
summarising  the  results  of  his  enquiries,  he  states 
that:  —  "It  may  bo  said  that  about  75  per  cent,  of  an 
adult  sparrow's  food  during  its  life  ia  corn  of  some 
kind.  The  remaining  25  per  cent,  may  be  roughly 
divided  as  follows  ;—  Seeds  of  weeds,  10  per  cent.  ; 
green  peaa,  4  per  cent. ;  beetles,  3  per  cent. ;  cater- 
pillars, 2  per  cent. ;  insects  which  fly,  1  per  cent.  ; 
other  things,  5  per  cent.  In  young  sparrows,  not 
more  than  40  per  cent,  is  corn  ;  while  about  40  per 


being  based  on  information  received  in  reply  to 
circulars  or  inquiries'  sent  to  localities  of  the  entire 
United  States  and  Canada.  The  report,  which 
contains  a  great  amount  o£  solid  information,  ia  too 
long  for  insertion  here  ;  but  relatively  to  the  points 
now  under  consideration,  the  united  "  verdict  of  the 
entomologiata,"  formally  given,  is  "that  there  ia  an 
overwhelming  mass  of  testimony  to  the  effect  that  the 
sparrow  drives  away  certain  of  our  most  valued 
speciea  of  native  birda  ;  "  and  in  reply  to  the  queation 
on  the  circular,  "  Is  it  an  iosect-eater  or  a  seed-eater  ?" 
every  answer,  based  on  dissection,  agree3  in  attributing 
to  this  bird  a  diet  almost  wholly  vegetable. 


after  deducting  transit  costs  of  from  20  to  36  marks. 
The  aenders  of  Grapes  have  to  exercise  the  utmost 
care  not  to  send  Vine-leaves  as  packing,  the  Russian 
authorities  being  extremely  particular  in  this  matter 
owing  to  the  Phylloxera.  As  a  protection  against  the 
intense  cold,  the  packets  are  securely  wrapped  in  felt 
or  woollen  cloth  of  several  thicknesses,  a  number  of 
the  packets  being  then  placed  together  in  one  package 
and  made  secure.  Could  not  our  Grape-growers  find 
an  opening  in  this  direction  ? 

The  Chemistry  of  the  Garden.— Mr.  Her- 
bert Oqusens  h^.s  published,  through  Messrs.  MAC- 


FlG.    61.—  CUKDVLINE   Al'STRAMS    IN    THE    ABBEY 
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cent,  consists  of  caterpillars,  and  10  per  cent,  of  small 

beetles Sparrows  should  be  killed  for  dissection 

in  the  afternoon.  If  the  sparrows  are  caught  at  night, 
they  have  digested  their  fjod  in  a  great  measure." 
Tlie  Agricultural  Gazette  of  New  South  Wales 
(whence  ia  taken  the  above  extract)  speaks  of 
the  rapid  increase  of  the  sparrow  in  that  colony  and 
in  America,  "consequent  on  the  ill-advised  intro- 
duction by  private  enterprise  of  this  bird."  At  a 
meeting,  at  Washington,  of  tho  Council  of  the 
American  Ornithologists'  Union,  the  committee 
rendered  its  final  report  of  considerations  as  to  the 
Berviceableness  or   otherwise  of  the   sparrow,    theae 


The  Russian -Winter  Flower  and  Grape 

Trade. — There  is  a  pretty  lively  and  remunerative 
trade  done  in  cut-flowers  of  Carnations,  Roee9,  Violets, 
&C  during  the  early  months  of  the  year  with  Nice  and 
other  parts  of  Southern  France,  most  of  which  passes 
through  Paiia  via  the  German  railway  system  to  St. 
Petersburg  and  Moscow.  Grapes  are  likewise  imported 
to  the  extent  of  about  36,000  puds  annually.  A  pud 
equals  36  38  kilogrammes.  The  goods  are  packed  in 
wooden  boxes  having  a  gross  weight  of  5  kilos.,  or  a  net 
weight  of  flowers,  &c. ,  of  3  kilos.  The  Russian  custom 
duty  is  50  kopecks  in  gold  per  pud  ;  and  the  contents 
of  a  packet  sell  for  50  to  60  marks — n  profitable  prio* 


millan,  an  original  little  primer  on  the  subject  of 
chemistry  as  applied  to  gardening  practice.  The 
originality  consists  iu  the  treatment,  for  anyone 
looking  down  the  table  of  contents  would  see  nothing 
but  the  old  headings ;  a  further  glance  would  show 
that  the  subjects  are  freshly  treated,  and  those  whose 
business  it  is  to  read  and  consult  such  treatises  will 
be  thankful  accordingly.  The  desirability  of  estab- 
lishing experimental  plots  on  every  farm  is  empha- 
sised as  of  greater  importance  than  mero  chemical 
analysis.  The  "ash"  represents  only  tho  constitu- 
tion of  the  plant  dead  and  cremated,  it  yields  very 
little  information   as  to  the  actual  .constitution ,  of 
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particular  parts  of  the  plant  during  life,  or  at 
the  different  periods  of  its  life.  The  ques- 
tions relating  to  manures  are  also  well  treated,  and 
the  extravagance  entailed  in  the  use  of  many  of  the 
much-advertised  manures  pointed  out.  The  author 
comes  to  the  same  conclusion  that  we  did  after 
causing  a  number  of  these  manures  to  be  analysed, 
viz. ,  that  they  are  for  the  most  part  good  in  their 
way,  and  free  from  what  may  be  called  intentional 
adulteration,  but  that  their  cost  is  prodigiously  greater 
than  it  need  be.  The  author  gives  in  the  present 
book  several  prescriptions  for  the  formation  of 
manures  for  special  purposes,  and  which  can  be 
obtained  from  any  druggist  at  a  small  fraction  of  the 
cost  of  the  patent  manures.  The  remarks  on  fungi- 
cides and  spraying  are  amply  worthy  of  perusal,  and 
it  is  encouraging  to  learn  that  at  last  farmers  and 
gardeners  are  beginning  to  shake  off  their  apathy  in 
this  matter.  We  must  give' credit  to  the  County 
Councils  for  this  improvement.  The  exhortations  of 
the  press,  as  we  know,  effected  little  till  the  establish- 
ment of  the  County  Councils. 

La  Question  de  la  Protection  des 
OlSEAUX  EN  Europe.— A  paper  has  been  issued 
by  Dr.  OaLSEN  (Aix),  considering  the  subject  of 
the  destruction  of  the  rare  birds,  and  the 
probable  effects  to  agriculture  and  to  science 
generally  should  the  present  system  of  permitting 
such  slaughter  be  continued.  The  author  proposes 
that: — 1,  An  International  Conference  should  be 
summoned  as  sron  as  possible  for  the  universal  pro- 
tection of  useful  birds  ;  2.  This  international  meeting 
should  work  for  the  protection  of  nesting  birds  and 
for  birds  near  watercourses  in  seasons  of  drought  ; 
3.  There  should  be  international  legislation  for  the 
protection  of  migrans  and  birds  of  passage  ;  4.  To 
render  these  conditions  more  easily  observed,  pro- 
tective leagues  and  societies  should  be  encouraged  ;  5. 
In  elementary  schools,  the  life-history  of  useful  birds 
and  the  means  of  encouraging  them  should  be  taught  ; 
6.  The  habit  should  be  abolished  of  offering,  duriDg 
industrial  exhibitions,  prizes  for  objects  destructive 
to  bird-life,  guns  alone  excepted  ;  and  7.  An  inter- 
national committee  should  be  formed  for  the  regula- 
latiou  of  matters  pertaiuing  to  sport  (shooting)  in  the 
various  districts. 

Great  Rose  Show  at  Frankfort-on-the- 

MAINE. — An  exhibition  of  Roses  will  be  held  at 
Frankfort-on-the-Maine,  commencing  in  the  early 
days  of  June  next,  and  lasting,  weather  permitting, 
till  October.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  proposers  to 
make  it  the  finest  exhibition  of  the  kind  that  has 
ever  been  held.  Herrn  C.  P.  Brascheim  is  the 
director  of  the  same,  and  the  telegraphic  address  is 
' '  Rosenaustellung— Frankfurtmain." 

The  Carnation  Societies.  —The  twenty- 
first  annual  Report  of  the  National  Carnation  and 
Picotee  Society  (Southern  Section). —  The  Society 
starts  with  a  balance  in  hand  of  £208  16s.  9§i/  ;  a 
membership  of  350.  The  next  exhibition  will  be 
held  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on  Wednesday,  July  20. — 
The  Midland  Carnation  and  Picotee  Society's  seventh 
annual  Report  contains  a  report  of  the  show  held  at 
the  Botanic  Garden,  Birmingham,  on  August  5  and  6 
last,  and  a  list  of  the  prize-winners  on  that  occasion. 
The  balance-sheet  shows  that  after  payment  of  all 
expenses  there  remains  a  sum  of  £18  13s.  id.  to  be 
carried  forward.  The  next  exhibition  will  b3  hold  in 
the  Birmingham  Botanic  Garden,  Edgbaston,  on 
July  27  and  28. 

Stock-taking  :   February.— Considering  the 

amount  of  political  disquietude  evinced  in  nearly  all 
quarters  of  the  globe,  little  surprise  need  be  felt  at 
the  unsatisfactory  state  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
Returns  for  the  month  of  February.  The  imports 
have  fallen  £1,474,290  belov  those  for  the  month  of 
February  last  year  ;  the  exports  by  £222,833.  Thus 
the  imports  for  last  month  were  £35,770,874,  against 
£37,245,164 — hence  the  difference.  The  principal 
decrease  is  to  be  found  in  articles  of  food  and  drink, 
duty-free  aud  dutiable,  viz.,  £413,070,  and  in  raw 
materials  ;for   textile  fabrics,   £867,921.     There   are 


other  reductions,  but 
following  is  our  usual 
table  of  imports  :  — 


these  explain   the   fall.     The 
excerpt  from  the  "  summary  " 


Imports. 

1897. 

1898. 

Difference. 

Total  value 

£ 

87,245,164 

11,860,731 

£ 

35,770,874 

£ 

—1,474,290 

(A.)  Articles  of  food 
and  drink  —  duty 
free 

(1,815,507 

—245,227 

(B.)  Articles  of  food 
and  drink— dutiable 

>, 127,04 5 

1,059,202 

—167,843 

Raw  materials  for 
textile  manufac- 
tures             

s,oai,5S5 

7,223,064 

—867,921 

Raw  materials  for 
sundry  industries 
aud    manufactures 

2,795,631 

2,6x0,851 

—111,797 

(A.)  Miscellaneous 
articles        

1,130,823 

1,220,866 

+  96,273 

(B.)  Parcel  Post      .. 

98,243 

139,180 

+  10,937 

A  largo  forward  movement  of  cereals  has  been  re- 
ported from  the  Far  West,  but  this  will  influence 
the  next  series  of  Returns.  Clover  and  grass  seeds 
figure  for  £107,216  ;  flax  seed,  £145,316  ;  rape  seed, 
£13,376;  and  Hop)  are  valued  at  £133,769.  The 
figures  relating  to  fruits,  roots,  and  vegetables  are 
possibly  the  strangest  we  have  published  for  years, 
and  are  as  follows  : — 


Surely  such  a  set  of  minus  quantities  are  surprising. 
In  the  case  of  Apples,  however,  the  deficit  is  easily 
understood,  but  the  wide  publicity  given  to  our 
selection  of  figures  will  doubtless  influence  exports 
from  neighbouring  sources  of  supply — provided  there 
are  Bources  to  be  tapped.  By  the  way,  the  loss  on 
the  imports  of  the  two  months  is  placed  at 
£1,320,667  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  figures  for  January 
and  February  in  1897  are  £77,020,832,  against 
£75,700,165  in  tho  presjnt  year.     In  the  matter  of 

Exports 
we  find  a  falling  off  for  February  amounting  to 
£222,833,  accounted  for  thus  :  February,  1897,  give 
£17,864,682  against  £17,641,849  for  the  month  just 
endel.  The  decrease  is  not  a  large  one,  still  it  is  a 
decrease  ;  the  items  of  increase  are  to  be  found  in 
living  animals,  raw  materials,  yarn  and  textile  fabrics  ; 
keeping  in  view  the  recently-concluded  engineering 
strike,  we  find  that  machinery  and  millwork  show 
a  reduction  of  £236,316,  but  this  is  much  less  than 
was  reported  last  month,  and  we  may  conclude  that 
work  is  once  more  going  merrily  on  at  the  various 
factories.  Amongst  the  articles  of  food  and  drink 
exported  are  ale  and  beer,  biscuits  and  bread,  butter, 
chee3e,  fish,  Hops,  pickles,  preserved  fruits,  con- 
fectionery, meat,  salt,  spirits,  sugar  refined  and 
candy.  The  deficit  for  the  first  two  months  of  the 
year  foots  up  at  £777,665,  thus  accounted  for: 
Two  months,  1897,  £37,650,918  ;  1898,  £36,873,253. 
Thus  ends  a  record  we  hope  to  find  amended  in  April. 

gSEED  FOODS. — Messrs.  James  Carter  &  Co., 
High  Holborn,  having  long  since  acquired  reputation 
for  agricultural  and  flower-seeds,  have  turned  their 
attention  to  those  seeds  which  are  of  importance  for 
fool.  They  have  submitted  to  us  samples  of  Oats 
prepared  in  a  particular  way,  and  which  form  an 
excellent  dietetic  product.  Their  preserved  butter- 
be&ns  are  also  excellent,  being  more  delicate  in 
flavour  than  the  ordinary  Haricot.  The  feeding 
value  of  these  seeds  is  already  high,  but  when  the 
horrors  of  famine,  forecasted   by  Mr.  Marston,  and 


some  others,  are  upon  ue,  the  value  of  such  produc- 
tions as  those  of  Messrs.  Carter  will  be  largely 
increased,  as  their  nutritive  value  is  high,  and  a  crop 
could  be  raised  in  a  relatively  short  time.  In  the 
meantime  the  judicious  consumption  of  these  seed 
foods  will  brace  us  up  and  render  us  all  the  better 
able  to  contend  against  such  catastrophes  if  they 
should  happen  ! 

NEW  "  BRITISH  FLORA."— It  is  announced  in  the 
Journal  of  Botany  that  a  new  British  Flora,  by  Rev. 
E.  F.  Linton,  is  in  preparation.  The  flora  will  be 
arranged  according  to  the  last  edition  of  the  London 
Catalor/ue.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  compiler  will 
be  good  enough  to  give  the  full  synonymy,  so  that 
those  to  whom  the  works  of  Babington,  Beniham 
and  Hooker  are  more  or  less  familiar,  may  not  be 
utterly  confused  by  the  new  nomenclature.  Fresh 
specimens  of  rare  or  specially  interesting  plants 
may  be  sent  to  the  Rev.  E.  F.  Linton,  Crymlyn, 
Bournemouth. 

FRUIT  FROM  THE  CAPE.— The  Norman,  of  the 
Union  Steamship  Company's  line,  has  arrived  with 
the  second  cargo  of  fruit  from  the  Cape.  She  brought 
242  boxes  of  Nectarines,  in  first-class  condition, 
which  realised  good  prices  ;  62  boxes  of  freestone 
Peaches,  sold  at  good  prices  ;  417  boxes  of  clingstone 
Peaches,  which,  for  the  description  of  fruit,  realised 
fair  prices — these  latter  are  not  considered  a  good 
sale  in  this  market.  Some  30  boxes  of  black  Grapes, 
which  were  very  small  and  of  poor  quality,  were  sold 
at  only  nominal  prices.  Pears  were  sent  to  the 
amount  of  40  boxes,  which  arrived  in  good  condition, 
aud  fair  prices  were  realised  for  this,  the  first 
consignment  of  the  season. 

The  San  Jose  Scale.— We  are  unwilling 
to  create  needless  alarm,  at  the  same  time  it  is  our 
duty  to  warn  our  fruit-growers  of  a  possible  danger, 
against  which  the  Canadians  and  some  of  the  States 
of  the  Union  have  already  taken  action.  Con- 
sidering the  enormous  quantities  of  fruit  imported 
from  Canada,  some  of  the  Eastern  United  States,  and 
even  California,  it  is  but  too  probable  that  the 
scale  will  make  its  way  to  this  country.  In  Cali- 
fornia damage  to  the  extent  of  millions  of  dollars  has 
been  effected.  Within  twelve  years  it  has  infested 
every  fruit  section  of  San  Jos(5,  and  reached  the 
orchards  of  Oregon  and  Washington.  Evidently, 
says  the  Canadian  Horticulturist,  this  pest  will  infest 
every  orchard  in  Canada  within  the  next  ten  years 
unless  the  greatest  promptitude  is  taken  to  destroy 
it."  We  have  already  given  illustrations  of  the 
insect. 

ICONES  BOGORIENSES.— Under  this  title  has 
been  published  by  E.  J.  Brill,  of  Leyden,  the  first 
number  of  a  series  of  illustrations  of  new  or  remark- 
able plants  in  the  Buitenzorg  Botanic  Gardens,  or  in 
the  Dutch  Indies.  The  Icones  are  under  the  special 
direction  of  Dr.  J.  G.  Boerlaqe,  AsEistant-Director 
of  the  Buitenzorg  Garden.  The  publication  is  thus 
of  the  nature  of  Hooker's  Icones,  and  chiefly  of 
botanical  interest.  Numerous  analytical  details  are 
given,  and  the  text  is  in  Latin  and  in  French. 
Twenty-five  lithographic  plates  of  large  octavo  size 
are  contained  in  this  first  fascicle. 

The    Rose  of   Hildeshem.—  Those   of   our 

readers  who  may  have  visited  this  quiet  Hanoverian 
town  and  noted  its  ancient  cathedral,  will  doubtless 
be  acquainted  with  the  legend  of  the  ancient  Rose- 
tree  which  clambers  up  the  massive  apse  of  the  sacred 
edifice.  For  a  thousand  years,  so  the  legend  goes, 
this  Rose-tree  has  grown  and  blossomed,  and  now  its 
end  appears  imminent,  if  German  science  cannot  find 
an  antidote  for  tho  insect  or  "  worm  "  that  threatens 
its  existence.  Doubtless  the  plant  is  very  old  for  a 
Rose,  but  that  it  dates  from  the  ninth  century  is 
a  ridiculous  myth.  We  gave  an  illustration  of  the 
plant  taken  from  a  photograph  in  these  columns  on 
p.  621  of  the  second  volume  for  1884. 

New  PUBLICATIONS.—  Lindenia,  special  number. 

■ — English  Mechanic. — Canadian  Horticulturist. — 
Who's  Who. — Florists'  Exchange. —  The  Chemistry  of  the 
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Garden,  by  H.  H.  Cousens  (Macmillan). — The 
British  Muss-Flora,  by  K.  Braithwaite,  M.D. — Trans- 
actions of  the  Scottish  Horticultural  Association; 
twenty-first  annual  report.  —  Botanical  Gazette, 
(Chicago),  February  1898.— Agricultural  Journal, 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  February  3. — Board  of  Park 
Commissioners  of  San  Francisco,  twenty-sixth  annual 
report  for  year  ending  June  30,  1897.  A  satisfactory 
Report,  and  remarkable  for  the  "  photo-chromolith." 
illustrations,  which  are  charming  for  accuracy  and 
colouring, — Catalogue  of  Noreltics,  E.  H.  Krolage 
&  .Sons,  Blcemhof  Nurseries,  Haarlem.  —  Der 
Gartner  und  Blumenhiindler.  —  Organographic  der 
Pianzen,  Dr.  K.  Goebel  (Jena).  —  Botanisches 
Centralblatt.  —  Wiener  llluntrirte  Garten  Zeitung. — 
Comptc  Rendu  des  Travaux  de  la  Society  Nationalc 
d' Horticulture  de  France,  pendant  1897,  M.  D. 
Bois. — Statistiquc  Horticole  du  Dipartement  de  la 
Seine,  M.  D.  Bois.  —  Bulletin  de  la  Societe  Fran- 
chise a" Horticulture  de  Londres,  Annee  1896.  In 
addition  to  reports  and  notices  of  the  Society,  this 
includes  papers  on  :  Cypripedes  hybrides  de  Veitch, 
Asparagus,  Chrysanthemes  a  l'etablissement  Rochford, 
Drac;cnas  a  feuillage  colore,  Davallia,  Etablissement 
de  MM.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Culture  des  Codireum,  and 
other  horticultural  subjects. — Victionnaire  pratique 
d' Horticulture. — Annates  Agronomigues,  February  25. 
— La  Condition  et  Irs  Srdaircs  des  anciens  Jardinitrs, 
M.  Georges  Gibault.  —  Da  Role  du  Pseudocommis 
Vitis,  Debray,  by  M.  E.  Roze. 


PLATYCERIUM   ANGOLENSE, 

Welwitsch. 

This  is  a  well-marked  species  of  Platycerium 
which  has  lately  been  introduced  into  cultivation  by 
Professor  M.  Emile  Laurent,  of  Brussels,  who  spent 
some  years  in  Upper  Congo-land,  returning  last  year, 
when  he  presented  to  Kew  various  plants  and  plant- 
products  which  he  had  collected  there,  among  them 
being  a  healthy  young  plant  of 'a  Platycerium,  which 
he  said  was  most  likely  P.  angolense,  a  good  species, 
quite  distinct  from  P.  sethiopicum,  with  which  it  had 
been  confused.  Dr.  Welwitsch  collected  P.  angolense 
in  Angola  in  1855,  and  it  is  noted  in  Hooker  and 
Baker's  Sgnopsis  Filicum  as  being  "most  like  P. 
""sethiopicum,  but  it  has  a  broad-cuneate  fertile  frond, 
9  inches  wide  at  the  top,  without  either  fork  or 
horns,  and  with  a  patch  of  fruit  nearly  as  broad  as  the 
lamiDa."  In  1870  Dr.  Schweinfurth  found  the 
same  species  in  Niam-Niam,  1500  miles  north  and 
inland  from  Angola,  and  he  named  it  P.  elephantotis 
(see  Bot.  Zeil ,  1871,  361).  Mr.  Baker  has  decided 
that  this  and  P.  angolense  are  identical. 

Toe  Kew  plant  here  illustrated  (fig.  62),  is 
now  in  a  condition  to  show  that  P.  angolense  is 
a  distinct  and  handsome  species,  with  large  erect 
barren  fronds  and  cuneate  fertile  fronds,  which,  as 
shown  by  dried  specimens,  attain  a  length  of  18  inches, 
and  a  width  of  9  inches  at  the  top,  narrowing  gra- 
dually downwards  to  the  base.  The  upper  surface  is 
deep  green  with  darker  veins,  the  lower  is  covered 
with  a  felt-like  rust-coloured  tomentum,  and  the  sori 
are  in  a  large  roundish  patch  near  the  top. 

As  a  species  this  differs  from  all  other  Platy- 
cerium', in  having  fertile  fronds  which,  instead  of 
being  forked  or  branched,  stag's-horn-like,  are  dis- 
tinctly wedge-shaped  in  outline  ;  there  is  also  the 
character  of  the  rust  coloured  wool  on  the  lower  side. 
A  batch  of  sporelings  of  P.  angolense  has  been  raised 
at  Kew.   W.  IK 


Book_Nj)tice. 

The  Flora  of  Berkshire.    By  G.  C.  Druce, 

M.A.  &c.  (Clarendon  Press,  Oxford.) 
This  is  a  companion  volume  to  the  excellent  Flora 
of  the  neighbouring  county  of  Oxford,  which  Mr. 
Druce  published  some  few  years  since,  and  like  it,  is 
elaborated  with  a  degree  of  patience  and  care  remark- 
able in  one  who  is  at  one  and  the  same  time  a 
munieipil  dignitary,  a  curator  of  the  Fielding 
herbirium,  and  a  man  engaged  in  business.  More 
h  an  1,200  species  are  passed  in  review,  893  of  which 


are  recognised  as  indigenous  to  the  county.  The 
distribution  of  these  plants  is  traced  in  "botanical 
districts,"  arranged  according  to  as  many  river-basins, 
but,  as  river-boundaries  very  seldom  constitute  any 
real  lines  of  demarcation,  the  epithet  "  botanical 
districts  "  is  a  misnomer.  A  much  better  arrange- 
ment would  have  been  one  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  soil,  alluvium,  gravel,  sand,  peat,  loam,  chalk, 
or  what  it  may  be,  with  minor  sub-divisions  dependent 
on  hill  and  dale,  field  or  roadside,  and  so  forth. 

Berkshire  for  a  short  part  of  its  area  confronts 
Oxfordshire,  with  the  Thames  between  ;  the  City  of 
Oxford  being  placed  in  an  angle  where  the  two 
counties  meet  "and  share  the  classic  iBis  between 
them.  This  circumstance  will  recall  to  many  an  old 
Oxonian  rambles  in  Bagley  Wood,  where  the 
beautiful  Campanula  or  Wahlenbergia  hederacea  and 
the  elegant  Anagallis  tenella  still  flourish,  to  Cumnor 
where  Gagea  lutea  is  to  be  found,  and  rambles  in 
the  meadows  still  decked  with  Fritillary. 

The  first  plant  mentioned  appears  under  the 
very  unfamiliar  name  of  Ccrvicina  of  Delile.  Mr. 
Druce  impresses  us  so  much  with  the  extent  of  his 
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(Reproduced  from  a  photograph  by  Mr.  A.  Griesseti,  of 
Kew  Gardens.) 


learning,  and  the  accuracy  of  his  research  that  we  do 
not  for  the  moment  question  his  decision  as  to  the 
fact  of  priority.  We  do,  however,  greatly  regret  that 
he  has  not  followed  the  Genera  Plantarum  of  Bentham 
and  Hooker,  and  the  Index  Kciccnsis,  rather  than  have 
disinterred  a  name  that  has  been  left  in  oblivion 
for  more  than  three-quarters  of  a  century.  Now 
that  we  have  an  authoritative  index  of  names,  let  no 
change,  save  such  as  a  monographer  may  deem  neces- 
sary, be  made.  The  subject  of  nomenclature,  how- 
ever, is  one  upon  which  ;.greoment,  in  spite  of 
judicial  decisions  and  edicts  of  councils,  seems  as  far 
off  as  ever.  We  gladly  pass  it  by  for  the  sake  of 
reverting  to  the  author's  Introduction,' which  supplies 
an  admirable  account  of  the  physical  geography  of 
the  county,  together  with  lists  of  the  characteristic 
plants  of  each  formation,  and  of  each  of  the  so- 
called  districts. 

Then  comes  a  "  Botanologia, "  or  catalogue  of 
botanists  who  have  occupied  themselves  with  Berk- 
shire botany,  together  with  condensed  but  excellent 
accounts  of  their  .respective  lives  and  doings,  begin- 
ning with  Turner,  and  ending  with  Dr.  Arnold  Lees. 
We  caution  the  reader'whose  time  is  limited,  that  if 


he  once  gets  immersed  in  the  perusal  of  this  delightful 
Introduction,  he  will  find  the  moments  slip  away 
much  faster  than  may  be  always  desirable.  A  local 
Flora  is  rarely  very  interesting  save  to  local  botanists, 
but  here  is  one  which,  by  its  Introduction  and  its 
numerous  miscellaneous  notes  and  comments,  will 
appeal  to  many  a  botanist  beyond  the  limit  of  Berk- 
shire. Making  all  the  necessary  allowances,  we  may 
compare  the  impression  made  upon  us  to  that  madelong 
■igo  by  Gerard  Edward  Smith's  Flora  of  South-East 
Kent,  a  book  that,  from  schoolboy  days,  before  the 
century  had  reached  its  middle  term,  till  the  present, 
has  exercised  a  fascination  over  us. 


The  Fernery. 

HAEDY  FEENS. 

The  present  time  affords  a  favourable  opportunity 
for  dividing,  transplanting,  and  generally  preparing 
for  the  coming  season  of  active  growth,  since  all  the 
species  are  now  on  the  move,  and  invigorated  by  the 
winter  rest,  are  in  a  condition  to  stand  a  good  deal, 
even  in  the  way  of  surgical  operations,  without  any 
damage.  In  the  open  ground  it  may  be  advisable 
to  defer  operations  until  the  middle  of  March,  but 
where  any  glass  protection  is  used,  such  as  cold- 
houses  or  frames,  they  may  well  be  overhauled  in 
February,  since  the  subsequent  risk  of  a  "  cold  snap" 
can  be  the  better  provided  for.  Deciduous  Ferns  in 
pots  which  have  been  plunged  out  of  doors,  should 
now  be  restored  to  their  summer  quarters,  and  as 
worms  often  find  cosy  retreats  among  their  roots,  and 
are  not  desirable  tenants,  it  is  as  well  to  turn  the 
plants  out  and  do  the  necessary  eviction,  profiting  by 
the  opportunity  to  replace  the  pots  by  clean  ones, 
readjusting  the  drainage,  mulching  the  surface  and 
so  on,  so  as  to  give  a  fair  start.  As  we  have  frequently 
pointed  out,  all  the  species  which  form  definite 
crowns  and  send  up  their  fronds  shuttlecock-fashion, 
benefit  greatly  by  being  kept  to  a  single  crown, instead 
of  being  allowed  to  grow  into  bushes  of  numerous 
ones  as  they  are  apt  to  do  if  left  alone.  Some 
varieties  do  this  so  constantly  that  this  keepingto  one  is 
impossible,  and  some  small  forms  derive  all  their 
beauty  from  density  of  growth.  Such,  of  course, 
must  be  allowed  to  grow  on  into  such  specimens  as 
best  befits  their  character,  but  the  large  growing 
plumose  and  crested  varieties  in  most  cases  form 
offsets  and  divisions  in  such  a  fashion  that  they  are 
easily  removed  as  they  appear,  and  after  a  time  the 
tendency  to  form  them  diminishes  and  even  disappears 
altogether,  a  sort  of  trunk  being  formed  above  the 
soil  upon  which  offsets  do  not  appear. 

This  Bort  of  multiplication  takes  two  forms,  one  in 
which  the  crown,  at  first  round  and  symmetrical  in 
its  frond  production,  gradually  increases  in  diameter 
in  one  direction,  and  after  throwing  up  its  fronds 
irregularly,  develops  into  two  independent  centres  of 
growth,  each  with  its  independent  shuttlecock.  In 
time  these  grow  outward  and  apart,  and  so  soon  as 
this  is  seen  to  be  effected,  it  is  quite  safe  to  insert  a 
wedge  and  force  them  asunder,  or  even  to  sever  the 
junction  with  a  sharp  knife,  when  each  individual 
will  be  found  to  be  furnished  with  its  independent 
quota  of  roots',  and  only  needs  to  be  properly  installed 
to  thrive  the  belter  for  the  divorce,  those  roots  having 
no  competition  to  contend  with.  In  the  other  form, 
small  plants  appear  as  bulbils  on  the  sides,  and 
can  easily  be  detached  and  brought  on  in  thumb- 
pots.  Naturally  these  operations  aro  attended  with 
much  less  risk  when  tho  Fern  fronds  are  conspicuous 
by  their  absence  as  at  present,  and  if  carefully  carried 
out,  the  subsequent  growth  will  be  absolutely  un- 
affected by  the  operations,  beneficially  drastic  as  they 
may  appear  in  some  cases.  Very  often  in  turning  out 
a  plant  scarcely  any  roots  will  be  found,  while  the 
soil  is  black  and  unhenlthy-luokiug.  This  is  usually  due 
to  over-potting  the  previous  season,  so  that  the  root- 
action  failed  to  keep  the  soil  sweet,  and  subsequent 
fermentation,  or  something  like  it,  eventually  killed 
the  bulk  of  the  roots  which  had  been  made.  In 
such  cases,  the  beat  plan  is  to  wash  the  remaining 
roots  clean  in  tepid  water,  removing  all  the  dead  ones 
and  any  rotten  portion  of  the  caudex  or  rootstalk  the 
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growing  centre  of  which  will  probably  be  found  alive 
and  doing  its  beat  to  live,  despite  adversity.  After 
such  cleansing  and  removal  of  dead  matter,  it  will 
in  all  probability  revive,  siaco  the  new  little 
roots  emitted  by  the  fresh  growth  will  not 
find  themselves  forced  to  penetrate  a  mass  of 
aoured  soil  in  their  efforts  to  extend.  In  these 
potting  and  re  -  potting  operations  a  sharp  look- 
out should  be  kept  for  weevil  -  grubs,  as  if  that 
delightful  insect,  the  weevil,  be  an  unwelcome 
visitor,  the  small,  fat,  white,  kidney- shaded  grubs 
will  frequently  be  found  snugly  ensconced  in  the  very 
root-stock  of  a  languishing  plant,  whose  death  they  are 
slowly  encompassing,  while  preparing  themselves 
for  an  active  campaign  above-ground  in  the  coming 
season.  The  presence  of  these  vermin  can  often  be 
detected  by  loose  fronds,  since  they  eat  away  the 
base,  and  the  fronds  fall  over.  Out-of-doors,  the 
same  effect  is  produced  by  the  leather-coated  grub  of 
the  daddy-longlegs  ;  and  there  is  a  small  dark-coloured 
snail,  with  a  shiny  shell  (Helix  alliaria),  which  gnaws 
them  through  above-ground  in  a  very  provoking 
fashion,  and  brings  tears  to  the  eyes  of  its  destroyer 
with  its  powerful  Onion-like  odour.  Slugs,  too,  apart 
from  their  devouring  propensities,  have  a  knack  of 
laying  their  "pearls,"  or  eggs  resembling  pearls,  just 
inside  the  pots,  and  these,  if  not  evicted,  eventually 
produce  a  lively  little  brood  to  work  havoc  amoDg 
the  seedlings  ft  T.  Dreary. 

{To  he  continued.) 


Cultural  Memoranda. 


CYCLAMEN    PERSICUM    GIGANTEUW. 

I  always  believe  that  it  is  never  too  old  to  learn, 
and  very  often  indeed  I  obtain  from  these  pages  prac- 
ticil  hints  on  cultivation  that  far  surpass  older 
methods.  The  early  spring  is  the  best  time  for 
sowing  Cyclamen  seed  ;  and  the  best  kind  of  compost 
for  filling  the  seed-pots  or  pans  is  one  that  consists 
of  fibrous  loam  two  parts,  leaf-mould  and  decayed 
mauure  each  one  part,  with  silver-sand  in  quantity 
sufficing  to  keep  the  soil  porous.  The  whole  of  these 
substances  must  be  passed  through  a  sieve  with  a 
i-inch  mesh.  The  pans  or  pots  should  be  filled  with 
clean  crocks  and  some  charcoal.  Fill  firmly  to  within 
1  inch  of  the  top,  make  level,  and  so  thinly  broad- 
cast, and  just  cover  the  seed  with  soil,  and  no  more, 
and  over  each  pot,  &c,  put  a  sheet  of  glass,  and 
place  in  a  warm,  uu>ist  house,  shading  from  sunshine, 
but  tilting  the  glass  slightly  to  let  moisture  escipe. 
The  seedlings  will  appear  within  a  fortnight ;  and 
when  well  above  the  soil,  remove  the  glass,  but  afford 
shade.  When  large  enough,  lift  very  carefully,  and 
pot  into  60's ;  pot  firm,  and  keep  the  corms  just 
above  the  surface,  using  a  mixture  of  the  same  com- 
post as  before  stated.  Always  put  good  drainage. 
Grow  on  in  an  ordinary  greenhouse  on  a  shelf  close 
to  the  glasB,  and  well  shaded. 

Place  the  plants  when  well  established,  about  the 
second  week  in  June,  iu  a  cold  frame,  raising  them 
near  the  glass,  shading  them  and  affording  plenty  of 
air,  the  lights  being  pulled  off  at  night  iu  fine 
weather.  When  the  pots  are  filled  with  roots  shift 
into  48's,  mixing  a  small  quantity  of  artificial  manure 
with  the  soil,  and  when  well  established  afford  liquid 
manure  twiee  a  week,  finally  shifting  them  into  the 
greenhouse.  When  the  flower-buds  appear,  examine 
closely  for  thrip,  and  if  any  are  seen  apply  tobacco- 
powder.  After  flowering,  rest  the  plants  in  a  cold 
frame,  and  iu  August  shake  the  tubers  out  of  the 
soil,  cut  off  decayed  roots,  aud  repot  into  18V,  the 
largest  bulbs  into  32s,  aud  grow  on  as  before  recom- 
mended for  seedlings.  J.  S. 


arket  Gardening. 


FLOWERS   IN   THE   OPEN. 

A  good  selection  of  cut  flowers  of  both  perennials 

and  annuals'commands  a  ready  sale,  aud  remunerative 

wholesale  prices  during  the  summer  and  early  autumn 

months jiu  all  darge  town  and  popular  seaside  places 


of  resort.  Flowers  of  substance  and  distinct  colours, 
and  cut  with  a  good  length  of  stem,  find  most  favour 
with  the  general  public,  and  these  should,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  be  grown  in  quantity. 

The  Alstrcctneria  is  a  beautiful  class  of  tuberous- 
rooted  hardy  plant,  producing  flowers  of  great  bril- 
liancy of  distinct  and  pleasing  shades  of  colour,  and 
which  are  invaluable  for  cuttiug.  A.  aurea  produces 
very  showy  bright  orange-coloured  flowers  in  umbels  ; 
A.  chilensis  is  a  dwarf-growing  species,  and  sends  up 
immense  heads  of  bloom,  varying  in  shades  "f  white, 
lilac,  rose,  salmon,  &c. ;  A.  pulchella,  large  heads  of 
white  flovers,  striped  red;  A.  psittacina,  dark  crim- 
son, splashed  with  mahogany,  height  3  feet  ;  A. 
pelegrina,  large  heads  of  purple  flowers,  beautifully 
striped  ;  A.  peregrina  alba,  umbels  of  snow-white 
flowers  ;  this  and  the  preceding  one  should  be  afforded 
a  dry,  sunny  situation.  A.  peruviana  produces  large 
heads  of  crimson  flowers  ;  and  A.  tricolor  yields  a 
profusion  of  white  flowers  which  are  effectively 
striped  with  crimson  and  yellow.  The  above-men- 
tioned plants  will  succeed  in  any  herbaceous  border 
in  which  the  soil  is  light  rather  than  heavy,  and  of 
average  fertility  and  depth. 

Large  quantities  of  Alstrcomerias  are  grown  for 
supplying  wholesale  florists  in  Covent  Garden. 
Anthericums,  Aquilegias,  Coreopsis,  Delphiniums, 
Doronicums,  Geum  coccinea  plenum,  Heleniums, 
Pyretbrum?,  Hesperis  matronalis  alba- plena,  Heu- 
chera  sanguinea,  Francoa  ramosa,  Gypsophila  pani- 
culata,  Rudbeckia  Newmanni,  Scabiosa  caucasica, 
Spinea  Aruucus,  Astilboides  floribuuda,  and  Thalic- 
trum  adiantifolium,  are  all  suitable  perennial  plants 
to  grow  for  supplying  the  cut-flower  trade,  and  the 
present  is  a  good  time  for  transplanting  aud  making 
new  plantat'ons  of  them  in  soil  of  the  deseription 
indicated  above,  and,  if  possible,  in  situations  which 
are  sheltered  from  the  north  and  east  winds. 

Bulbous  plants,  Buch  as  double  Daffodils,  Snow- 
drops, English  and  Spanish  Irises,  planted  a  few 
inches  apart  in  beds  or  borders,  in  holes  3  or  4 
inches  deep,  yield  good  returns  in  due  time  ;  the 
only  expense  attached  to  the  culture  of  these  plants 
after  the  initial  cost  of  bulbs  and  planting,  being 
that  incurred  in  the  gathering  and  bunching  of  the 
flowers,  and  the  sending  of  them  to  retiil  and  whole- 
sale florists  ;  the  bulbs  annually  increasing  in  size 
and  floriferousness,  an  occasional  mauurial  top- 
dressing  of  the  ground  helping  in  this  direction. 
Lilium  candidum  (the  white  gardeu  Lily),  and  the 
several  sections  of  the  Gladiolus  are  also  in  demand 
during  the  summer  and  autumu  months.  Good 
plantings  of  the  ever  popular  Lily  of  the  Valley 
made  in  good  'rich  lightish  soil,  both  in  sunny  and 
shady  situations,  always  command  a  ready  and  remu- 
nerative sale.  Like  kindred  subjects,  hardy  perennial 
plant  <  (of  which  those  included  in  the  brief  list 
given  above,  are  "among  the  best  for  marketing)  pay 
for  generous  treatment  in  the  way  of  having  a  good 
dressing  of  short  light  manure  dug  into  land  set 
apart  for  them,  and  which  require jt.being  thus 
enriched. 

Annuals  include  many  charming  "  and  valuable 
kinds  of  flowers  for  cutting  purposes,  and  which 
realise,  a  ready  sale,  and  satisfactory  wholesale  prices. 
Foremost  among  these  are  Sweet  Peas,  Mignonette, 
Cornflower  (Cyanus  Blue  Victoria),  summer- flowering 
Chrysanthemums,  Stocks,  and  Asters.  No  time 
should  be  lost  in  making  a  good  sowing  of  Sweet 
Peas  of  the  following  varieties  : — Queen  of  England 
(fine  white),  Scarlet  Invincible  (bright  scarlet), 
Dorothy  Tennant  (dark  mauve),  Captain  of  the 
Blues  (large  blue),  and  Mrs.  Eckford  (fine  primrose). 
Sow  the  Peas  somewhat  thinly  in  drills,  a'oi.t 
2  inches  deep,  and  from  3  to  3J  feet  asunder,  in 
grouud  which  has  had  a  good  coating  of  short 
manure  dug  into  it,  closing  the  soil  in  over  the  seed 
with  the  feet.  The  seed  may  be  drilled  in  with  a 
machine,  where  large  sowings  are  made,  the  drills 
preferably  running  north  and  south.  Good  sowings 
should  also  be  made  in  shallow  drills  running  in  the 
same  direction  of  Cornflower  and  Mignonette,  allowing 
a  space  of  18  inches  between  the  rows,  sowing  the 
seed  very  thiuly  therein,  and  covering  it  lightly  with 
the  soil  drawn  out  in  forming  the  drills.     Stocks  and 


Asters  should  be  raised  in  heat ;  or  where  this  is  not 
available,  the  seed  may  be  sown  in  a  warm  corner 
out-of-doors,  and  covered  with  a  few  squares  of 
glass,  the  soil  being  drawn  up  a  couple  of  inches 
outside  the  space  whereon  the  seed  is  sown,  to  rest 
the  glass  on.  When  the  plants  thus  raised  are  large 
enough  to  handle,  they  should  be  pricked  out  a 
couple  of  inches  apart  in  a  like  position,  preparatory 
to  transplanting  them  into  good  enriched  soil,  1  foot 
apart  every  way  in  due  time,  care  being  exercised  in 
the  matter  of  watering  and  airing  the  little  plants  in 
the  meantime.  //.  W.  Ward,  llayleiyh. 


LATE  -  KEEPING     DESSERT 

APPLES. 

Among  the  varieties  of  dessert  Apples,  which  are 
good  eating  after  the  end  of  the  year,  a  high  flavoured 
one  that  might  be  classed  as  a  late  Cox's  Orange  Pippin 
is  still  lacking,  and  the  raiser  of  one  that  would, 
under  ordinary  conditions,  remain  good  till  March 
and  April,  or  May,  would  be  well  rewarded,  provided 
the  tree  was  a  good  cropper.  Fruits  of  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin  may,  in  well-constructed  fruit-rooms,  be  had  in 
good  condition  till  the  present  date,  and  later  if  they 
are  not  gathered  very  early  ;  but  it  maybe  accepted  as 
a  pretty  general  fact  that  the  end  of  the  month  of  De- 
cember is  as  late  as  the  fruit  is  found  in  most  gardens. 
Blenheim  Orange,  is  a  favourite  fruit  with  many,  and 
it  has  passed  its  best  at  about  the  same  time.  Adams' 
Pearmain  is  one  of  the  best  January  Apples,  the  flavour 
of  fruit  taken  from  trees  on  rather  light  soils  almost 
equalling  that  of  Cox 's  Orange  Pippin.  The  tree  i?, 
moreover,  a  good  and  regular  cropper,  the  fruits  of 
even  size,  fully  up  to  dessert  standard,  and  in  open 
situations  the  colour  is  a  bright  crimson.  This 
variety  succeeds  admirably  as  a  standard  on  the  Crab, 
or  as  a  bush  on  the  Paradise  stock.  Cockle  Pippin  is 
another  old  variety,  the  fruit  of  which  keeps  good  till 
the  New  Year.  It  is  of  middle  -Bi'ze,  and  of  a  Bpicy 
flavour.  The  out  sard  appearan  ce  of  the  fruits,  how- 
ever, is  not  attractive  like  those  of  the  preceding  variety 
being  generally  of  a  greenish  or  lemon-yellow,  and, 
irregular  in  outline. 

Claygate  Pearmain,  which  I  was  pleased  to  see 
awarded  a  prize  in  the  flavour  competition  at  the 
January  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  is 
one  of  our  favourite  Apples.  It  is  in  use  in  January 
and  February,  and  in  some  years  later.  When  grown 
on  orchard- trees  its  acquires  a  brisk,  Ribstou  Pippin 
flavour,  but  has  a  softer  flesh.  It  is  a  Pearmain  iu 
shape,  aud  its  colour  when  ripe  is  russety-lemon- 
yellow,  streaked  with  red  on  the  exposed  side,  and  in 
s'ze  it  is  fully  up  to  the  usual  standard  of  a  dessert 
Apple.  This  does  not  generally  appear  to  be  grown 
to  the  extent  it  de-.erves  for  its  regular  cropping 
qualities. 

Golden  Reinette  is  another  good-keeping  variety  of 
excellent  flavour  and  colour,  but  the  fruits  being 
rathor  small,  it  is  now  not  much  cultivated. 
Hubbard's  Pearmain  is  another  that  suffers  through 
being  slightly  under-sized.  The  fruit  keeps  in  good 
condition  well  into  March,  and  attains  a  rich  colour 
when  ripe,  the  yellow  flesh  being  firm  and  of  very  good 
flavour.  This  is  usually  a  fine  cropper  as  a  standard 
tree  on  the  Crab,  but  was  a  failure  this  last 
season.  Fearn's  Pippin,  although  not  of  first  quality, 
is  highly  coloured,  and  keeps  well.  Dutch 
Mignonne,  recognised  by  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  in  their  select  list  as  a  dessert  variety,  keeps 
firm  to  the  end  of  March,  and  the  trees  crop  regularly. 
Several  orchard  standards  here  have  for  the  past  ten 
years  never  failed  to  produce  a  crop,  at  times  too 
heavy  a  one.  Selected  fruits  are  very  useful  for 
dessert  oftentimes  at  this  season,  although  it  seems 
properly  a  culinary  variety,  being  an  admirable  cooker. 
Wyken  Pippin  is  an  old  variety  that  keeps  into 
March,  sometiunss  later,  it  appears  to  flourish  best  in 
the  west  and  midland  districts,  and  is  said  to  be  a 
favourite  Apple  in  the  Birmingham  markets.  Court 
Pendu  Plat  is  an  excellent  Ute-keepiug  Apple  of 
moderate  size.  This  variety  is,  moreover,  a  very 
constant  and  regular  cropper,  and  bears  well  when 
grown  as  a  standard  in  orchard  or  bush  form. 
It  is  one  of  the  latest  varieties  to  open  its  blossoms  in 
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the  spring,  and  from  this  circumstance  sometimes 
escapes  frosts,  which  destroys  that  of  earlier-bloom- 
ing kinds.  If  asked  to  mention  the  best  late-keeping 
dessert  Apple,  I  should  unhesitatingly  say  it  is 
Stunner  Pippin,  which,  taken  on  all  points,  I  think 
cannot  be  beaten  by  existing  varieties.  Grown  either 
as  an  orchard  standard,  or  in  bush  form,  it  invariably 
crops  well :  the  fruits  are  of  good  dessert-size,  flesh 
firm,  and  flavour  good,  with  a  slight  likeness  to 
Ribston  in  it.  When  ripe  it  attains  a  golden-russet 
colour,  with  a  bronzy-rei  cheek  on  the  exposed  or 
sunny  side,  and  it  may  be  kept  in  good  condition  quite 
to  the  end  of  May.  The  longer  it  is  left  hanging  on 
the  trees  in  autumn,  the  better  are  its  keeping 
qualities  ;  and  unless  very  bad  weather  sets  in,  this 
variety  should  never  be  gathered  until  quite  the  end 
of  October.  In  selecting  six  varieties  from  those 
above-mentioned  in  their  order  of  ripening,  I  should 
give  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Adams'  Pearmain,  Claygate 
Pearmain,  Hubbard's  Pearmain,  Court  Pendu  Plat, 
and  Stunner  Pippin.   C.  Herrin,  Dropmore. 


Home  Correspondence. 


NEW  SPECIES  OF  TREES  SUCCEEDING  CONIFER 
FORESTS. — I  saw  some  remarks  in  your  "Answers 
to  Correspondents"  on  February  19  respecting  hard- 
wood trees  succeeding  Coniferous  forests  which  have 
been  burnt.  There  certainly  is  a  natural  tendency 
for  forests  of  one  species  to  be  followed  by  one  of 
some  other  species,  at  least  sometimes.  In  Denmark 
in  prehistoric  times  forests  of  Pine  have  been  suc- 
ceeded by  Oak  and  Beech  forests.  At  Boynton,  a 
wood  of  large  Silver  Firs  was  blown  down  in  the  great 
gale  on  January  7,  1839.  The  whole  wood  came  up 
thick  with  young  Silvers,  which  are  now  well-grown 
trees,  9  to  15  inches  in  diameter.  No  seedling  Silvers 
will  now  grow  in  the  wood.  They  come  up  some- 
times, but  never  grow  for  more  than  three  or  four 
years.  The  wood  is  full  now  of  seedling  Ash  and 
Sycamore.  Of  course  some  woods,  like  the  Beech 
woods  of  Buckinghamshire,  go  on  growing  from  seed 
without  limit  ;  but  I  believe  in  a  succession  of  crops 
occasionally  applying  to  trees  as  to  other  plants. 
O.  W.  Strickland. 

APPLE  DUMELOW'S  SEEDLING.— There  is  little 
to  add  to  the  interesting  history  of  this  fine  Apple 
given  by  Mr.  R.  Dean  on  p.  141.  I  never  heard  a 
good  reason  for  one  of  its  most  popular  names  in  East 
Anglia,  Dumeller's  (Dumelow's)  Crab.  True,  the 
flesh  is  firm,  crisp,  brisk,  juicy,  iut  it  is  rather 
aromatic  than  acid,  and  no  Apple  grown  can  well  be 
a  more  perfect  cooker.  Sousing  Apple  is  another  of 
its  synonyms.  This  Apple  is  also  known  by  other 
names,  such  as  Lord  Hampton's  Wonder,  Lord 
Duncan,  and  Fair  Maid  of  Taunton.  It  was  only  a 
few  years  since,  when  lecturing  on  technical  educa- 
tion for  the  Cambridge  County  Council,  that  I  made 
full  acquaintance  of  the  commercial  value  and  superb 
quality  of  this  valuable  and  profitable  Apple.  Mr. 
Elliotson,  of  Bassingborne,  Cambs,  called  me  in  to 
consult  about  his  Apple  orchard,  partially  furnished 
with  very  healthy  trees  of  this  tine  sort.  They  had 
grown  so  fast  and  fruited  so  little,  that  he  had  become 
weary  of  waiting  for  the  fruit,  and  he  was  anxious  to 
head  them,  and  work  his  Dumelows  with  Blenheim 
Orange  or  Cox's  Orange  Pippin.  My  advice  was  an 
emphatic  "No  ;  leave  them  alone  another  year  or 
two."  I  claim  no  credit  for  the  advice,  for  the  signs 
of  the  coming  harvest  of  fertility  were  already  visible 
to  all  who  could  read  them.  Next  autumn  I  was 
invited  to  see  the  harvest  in  store.  I  shall  never 
forget  it.  It  amounted  to  several  thousands  of 
bushels,  and  the  frufts  were  of  high  quality.  The 
fruit  you  figured  on  p.  141  last  week  was  a  sample  of 
the  crop,  painted  by  my  wife.  Dumelow's  Seedling 
on  the  Crab  is  a  vigorous  grower,  and  if  fed  freely 
wdl  sow  its  crops  of  wild  oats  in  the  form  of  timber 
for  several  years  ;  but  root-prune  or  starve  the  trees 
into  a  full  crop,  and  fertility  will  repeat  itself  as 
certainly  as  among  other  sorts.  On  the  Paradise  or 
other  surface-rootiog  stocks  the  variety  fruits  freely, 
earlier,  aud  with  yet  greater  constancy  than  on  tho 
Crab.  Its  high  keeping  qualities  arc  equal  to  its 
almost  perfect  cooking  properties,  and  its  season 
extends  from  November  to  April.  We  have  few  or 
no  culinary  Apples  that  command  higher  prices 
through  December,  January,  February,  aud  March. 
In  the  prosecution  of  fruit-culture  we  hoar  much  of 
the  importance  of  ear-marking  certain  things  for  these 
and  kindred  purposes.     Such  varieties  of  the  Apple  aa 


Dumelow's  Seedling,  when  carefully  noted  as  to  eye, 
flesh,  skin,  stalk,  and  wood,  mark  themselves  asasecu- 
rity  against  mistaken  identity.  The  eye  is  large  and 
open,  with  broad  reflexed  segments,  set  in  an  irregular, 
uneven,  and  fairly  deep  basin  ;  flesh  yellowish-white, 
firm,  crisp,  brisk,  and  very  juicy,  with  an  aromatic 
flavour ;  skin  pale  yellow,  strewed  with  large, 
irregular  russet  patches  or  points,  with  a  tinge  of  red 
next  the  sun,  occasionally,  though  rarely,  converting 
the  unusually  semi  blanched  Iruit  into  a  bright  red 
checked  beauty,  shining  as  if  varnished  over  ;  the 
stalk  is  about  half  an  inch  long,  deeply  inserted  in  a 
narrow  and  funnel-shaped  cavity,  lined  with  russet ; 
the  wood,  especially  the  long  and  stout  shoots,  is 
thickly  covered  with  large,  grayish-white  dots,  which 
readily  distinguish  the  rind.  Its  very  substantial 
merits  and  its  numerous  synonyms  give  special  force 
and  point  to  the  advice,  that  when  you  ask  for  the 
Wellington  Apple,  see  that  you  get  it  true,  and 
return  or  destroy  all  spurious  imitations.  D.  T.  Fish, 
12,  hettes  Row,  Edinburgh.  [We  owe  an  apology  to 
Mr.  Fish  for  omitting  to  indicate  the  source  of  the 
excellent  illustration  last  week.  Ed.] 

Undoubtedly  this  is  one  of  our  very  best 

late  Apples,  and  is  a  great  favourite  with  the 
cook  ;  in  fact,  I  have  as  yet  never  heard  of  a 
single  complaint  respecting  the  Wellington,  as  it 
is  generally  named.  It  is  a  variety  that  on  cold 
soils  and  in  cold  districts  requires  a  warm  autumn 
to  ripen  its  fruits  thoroughly  ;  and  then  it  will 
keep  till  the  month  of  May.  The  fruits,  in 
some  seasons,  become  somewhat  spotty,  and  decay 
rapidly,  especially  in  damp  fruit-rooms.  The  flesh 
is  crisp  and  full  of  juice.  It  is  a  variety  which  is 
very  extensively  grown  in  some  parts,  and  although 
the  trees  grow  and  fruit  well  in  some  orchards  and 
gardens,  it  is  at  the  same  time  attacked  by  canker. 
The  fruit  in  certain  soils  in  the  south  become  as  red 
as  those  of  Bauman's  Red  Reinette.  H.  M. 

ROYAL  GARDENERS'.  ORPHAN  FUND.— Seeing 
your  report  of  the  meeting  of  the  Gardeners'  Orphan 
Fund  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  February  26,  I 
cannot  help  thinking,  on  the  one  hand,  how  much 
we,  who  have  its  interest  at  heart,  have  to  be  thankful 
for,  especially  to  our  committees,  past  and  present, 
also  to  our  good  Secretary,  for  the  able  way  in 
which  they  have  used  tho  money  entrusted  to  them, 
and  for  the  untiring  labour  they  have  given  for 
the  benefit  of  others.  Then,  again,  there  are  those 
who  have  helped  us  with  large  sums  of  money, 
knowing  that  they  themselves  can  in  no  way  reap 
benefit  for  the  same  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
how  little  we  have  to  thank  the  gardeners  of  Great 
Britain,  a  body  who  seem  to  forget  that  in  helping  this 
Fund  [and  that  of  the  Gardeners'  Benevolent]  they 
are  helping  themselves,  or  their  survivors,  and  the  con 
sequence  of  this  forgetfulness  is,  that  certainly  not  one- 
tenth  of  them  subscribe.  I  wonder  if  they  have  ever 
thought  what  the  annual  income  would  be  if  every 
one,  gardeners,  foremen,  and  journeymen,  would 
subscribe  one  penny  a  week  !  I  think  if  they  would 
sit  down  and  work  this  out,  the  result  would  not  only 
surprise  them,  but  it  would,  I  believe,  nerve  them  on 
to  the  effort,  and  with  that  income  secured,  many 
more  children  would  be  enjoying  help,  which  now  has 
to  be  carefully  harvested,  and  the  funded  property 
would  be  increased  each  year.  Cluirlcs  Penny. 

POTATO  SYON  HOUSE  PROLIFIC— Those  who 
are  in  want  of  a  late  main  crop  Potato,  which  can  be 
well  recommended  in  every  way,  cannot  do  better 
than  to  add  this  new  variety  to  their  collection.  I 
tested  it  thoroughly  as  a  cropper  on  light  soil  last 
year,  and  it  turned  out  extremely  well.  The 
variety  is  exceptionally  free  from  disease,  and  keeps 
green  for  weeks  after  that  of  all  other  varieties  had 
become  black  or  withered,  aud  I  have  not  found  a 
diseased  tuber.  From  October  onwards,  the  tubers 
are  floury  and  of  good  flavour ;  and  its  present 
appearance  leads  one  to  expect  that  it  vill  keep  good 
as  long  as  old  Potatos  are  needed.  The  tubers  are 
smooth,  handsome,  pebble-shaped,  with  shallow  eyes, 
and  if  they  have  a  fault,  it  is  that  they  are  inclined 
to  be  too  largo  for  ordinary  culinary  uses  when  grown 
in  very  rich  soil,  but  as  a  field  Potato  it  should  take  a 
leading  position  among  late  varieties,  J.  C.  Tullack. 

THE  GARDENERS'  ROYAL  BENEVOLENT  INSTI- 
TUTION'S ELECTIONS.  -Yourcorrespondenf'Anold 
subscriber,"  p.  141,  and  some  others,  seem  to  have 
lost  sight  of  the  name  and  purposes  of  the  Institution, 
and  seem  to  confound  it  with  the  intention  and  uses 
of  an  ordinary  benefit  society.  I  think  that  the 
IiHtitution  as  at  present  worked  by  the  Committee 
of  Management,  who  annually  select  a  certain  number 
of  old  subscribers,  and  leave  the  general  body  of 
applicants   to   the    natural    course    of  benevolence, 


adopt  a  wise  and  sound  principle,  as  then  I  think  the 
quality  of  benevolence,  as  Shakespeare  said  of  Mercy, 
"it  is  twiced  blessed  to  him  who  gives  his  votes, 
than  to  him  who  receives."  I  conned  the  list  of 
applicants,  and  selected  the  oldest  persons  who  had 
tried  to  get  elected  the  greatest  number  of  times,  and 
divided  my  votes  among  three  of  them,  and,  in  racing 
parlance,  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  "  spotting  three 
winners."  I  quite  agree  with  some  of  your  corres- 
pondents, notably  our  friend  Mr.  Crump,  as  to  the 
desirability  of  canvassing  gardeners  who  are  in  a 
position  to  become  annual  subscribers,  and  it  is  an 
open  question,  if  a  small  annual  grant  from  the 
funds  of  the  Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  to  a  few 
gardeners  of  good  standing  of  the  stamp  of  Mr. 
Crump,  advanced  as  travelling  expenses  during  their 
usual  autumn  holiday,  would  not  be  money  well 
laid  out  in  the  interest  of  the  Institution.  R.  M. 
Newbury,  Mar.  5,  1898. 

USELES8  MULTIPLICATION  OF  NAMES.— I  have 
three  Hyacinths  purchased  as  bulbs  from  the  same 
grower,  under  the  names  of  Queen  of  England,  alba 
maxima,  and  La  Grandesse.  They  have  been  treated 
in  exactly  the  same  way,  in  the  same  sized  pots,  in  the 
same  soil,  and  under  the  same  conditions  throughout. 
All  three  flowered  at  exactly  the  same  time.  All  three 
are  single,  and  of  a  pure  white,  very  beautiful,  with 
an  immense  head  of  fine  bells.  But  in  spite  of  their 
having  been  given  three  distinct  names,  I  cannot 
trace  the  slightest  difference  between  them.  For  all 
that  one  can  see,  they  might  have  been  offsets  from  the 
one  bulb.  One  can  quite  understand  that  had  they 
been  treated  differently,  they  might  possibly  have 
shown  differences ;  but  in  this  case,  all  three  were 
treated  identically.  Yet  although  they  have  been 
given  distinct  euphonious  and  grand  names,  they 
show  no  difference  that  1  can  trace,  either  in  colour, 
shape,  size,  or  time  of  floweriDg.  If  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  could  see  its  way  towards 
discouraging  this  useless  multiplication  of  names,  to 
the  bewilderment  of  purchasers,  it  would  do  a  service 
to  scientific  horticulture.  The  only  object  which 
seems  to  be  served  by  it  is  the  expansion  of  the  lists 
of  names  in  catalogues,  which  are  already  far  too 
numerous.  E.  Bonavia,  M.D. 

GOOSEBERRY-APPLE.— This  is  a  favourite  with 
some  of  us  as  a  late  culinary  variety.  In  fact,  I 
know  of  no  Apple  that  will  keep  better  ;  and  the 
tree  bears  freely.  If  the  fruits  are  quite  mature  when 
gathered,  and  kept  in  a  cool  room  or  cellar,  they  will 
be  sound  in  May  and  June,  and  sometimes,  indeed, 
till  fresh  Apples  are  fit  for  use.  It  is  a  variety  that 
is  very  commonly  grown  in  some  parts  of  Kent. 
II.  Markham. 

GARDENIA  CULTURE.  —  Your  correspondent's 
instructive  article  on  p.  134  has  induced  me  to  appeal 
to  him  for  further  information.  I  have  almost 
ceased  to  attempt  to  cultivate  Gardenias,  owing  to 
canker.  Whether  in  pots  or  planted  out,  this 
disease  invariably  attacks  the  plants,  and  limb  after 
limb  is  killed,  until  the  plant  dies.  Occasionally  the 
plant  is  attacked  at  the  ground-level,  and  the  plant 
collapses.  I  have  tried  various  soils,  but  to  no 
purpose.  Freshly-introduced  plants  usually  grow 
very  vigorously,  and  produce  dark-coloured,  healthy 
foliage,  but  they  rarely  remain  so  more  than  six 
months.  They  receive  ordinary  cultivation,  with 
stove  temperature,  and  during  summer  both  shade 
and  ventilation.  Thinking  the  disease  might  be 
contagious,  I  have  cot  permitted  any  plants  to  be 
plnced  in  the  house  (an  old  Pine-stove)  for  two  years 
past.  I  now  contemplate  trying  them  again  in  the 
same  house,  commencing  with  a  fresh  stock.  Can 
your  correspondent,  "J.,"  account  for  the  virulence 
of  the  disease  here,  aud  givo  any  cultural  hints  that 
might  prevent  a  recurrence  .'  Are  the  tjfeet  high 
plants  already  mentioned  shaded  at  all  in  summer  / 
and  are  they  given  more  air  than  6tuve-plauts  usually 
receive  ?  Is  it  likely  that  I  have  grown  the  plants 
too  quickly,  and  that  they,  being  soft,  were  more 
suscoptible  to  disease  .'  J.  E. 

STRAWBERRIES  GROWN  IN  A  BARREL. —While 
paying  a  visit  to  a  friend  in  Oxfordshire  last  autumn, 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  novel  way  of  growing 
Strawberries  in  a  barrel,  precisely  similar  to  that 
given  in  the  note  on  p.  140  of  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  and  upon  making  inquiries  I  was  iuformed 
the  plants  had  given  satisfaction.  I  was  struck  with 
the  novelty  of  the  idea.  I  am  trying  the  experiment 
myself  this  season  with  one  barrel  planted  with  Royal 
Sovereign,  and  I  will  tell  you  later  what  success,  if 
any,  that  I  have  with  the  plants.  [Pray  do.  Ed.] 
H.  O.  Ulizuiid,  Mottruia,  Cheshire. 
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SOCIETIES. 

ROYAL      HORTICULTURAL. 

March  8. — The  tbird  meeting  of  the  Committees  of  tbe 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  for  the  year  was  held  on  Tuesday 
last  in  the  Drill  Hall,  James  Street,  Westminster.  We  had 
scarcely  anticipated  such  a  fine  display  of  exhibits  as  was 
made,  for,  notwithstanding  the  excessively  cold  weather,  the 
Hall  was  well  filled  with  a  very  miscellaneous  and  bright 
exhibition.  Orchids  were  by  no  means  inconspicuous,  and, 
as  will  be  seen  from  the  report  given  below,  a  larger  number 
of  certificates  were  awarded  by  this  committee  than  the 
■  .thers  combined.  Four  large  trade  exhibits  of  Cyclamens, 
and  a  smaller  one  also  from  Brussels,  afforded  a  wealth  of 
bloom,  and  were  a  prominent  characteristic  of  the  meeting. 
Those  from  Belgium  were  interesting  as  illustrations 
of  a  series  of  modifications  that  is  taking  place  in 
the  flowers  of  this  plant  under  high  cultivation,  and 
they  suggest  that  "  strains  "  of  Cyclamens  may  become  as 
varied  even  as  those  of  the  popular  Chinese  Primula.  Messis. 
Veitch  demonstrated  the  beauty  of  a  variety  of  the  double- 
flowered  Cherry  as  a  pot  plant  for  conservatory  decoration. 
Some  very  pretty  Azaleas  (Mollis  x  sinensis),  were  shown 
by  Messis.  R.  &  G.  Cothbert.  Hippeastrums  from  Captain 
Holfoed,  and  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons  included  several  good 
novelties,  and  a  variety  in  either  group  was  recommended  an 
Award  of  Merit.  Groups  of  miscellaneous  plants  were  shown 
in  several  instances,  and  a  botanical  certificate  was  recom- 
mended by  the  FloralCommittee  to  Biyophyllum  calycinum, 
a  panicle  of  which  was  shown  from  the  Horticultural  College, 
Holmes  Chapel,  Cheshire. 

A  number  of  Daffodils  was  shown,  and  o!  hardy  flowers  a 
few  species,  including  Irises,  Scillas,  Chionodoxas,  &c,  but 
the  recent  cold  winds  have  caused  a  severe  check  to  growth 
of  all  kinds  out  of  doors.  The  Fruit  Committee  recommended 
the  award  of  a  First  class  Certificate  to  Cucumber  Every  Day 
shown  by  Mr.  O.  Thomas,  The  Royal  Gardens.  Frogmore. 
In  the  afternoon  a  discourse  upon  some  of  the  plants  ex. 
hil.ited  was  given  by  the  Rev.  Geo.  Hknklow,  F.R.S.,  being 
the  first  deliveied  by  Mr.  Hensi.ow  since  the  Council  have 
announced  his  appointment  as  Professor  of  Botany  to  the 
Society. 

Floral  Committee. 
Present :  W.  Marshal],  Esq.,  Chairman ;  and  Messrs.  John 
Fraser,  Owen  Thomas,  J.  T.  Bcnnett-Poe,  H.  B.  May, 
II.  Dean,  J.  H.  Fitt,  Geo.  Stevens,  Wm.  Howe,  J.  Hudson, 
.1.  Jennings,  C.  J.  Salter,  R.  B.  Lowe,  II.  Selfe- Leonard, 
J.  Fraser,  W.  Bain,  Chas.  Jeffries,  J.  D.  Pa«le,  Geo.  Gordon, 
Chas.  E.  Shea,  Rev.  Geo.  Engleheart,  .las.  Walker,  J.  W. 
Barr,  E.  T.  Cook,  H.  J.  Cutbush,  Harry  Turner,  Chas.  E. 
Pearson,  II.  J.  Jones,  and  Geo.  Paul. 

Choice  Ferns  of  the  more  popular  genera  were  shown  by 
Messrs.  J.  Hill  &  Son,  Barrowfield  Nursery,  Lower  Ed- 
montin.  Some  of  the  larger  specimens  were  suspended,  and 
the  group  was  faced  by  a  number  of  baskets  containing  3  inch 
pots,  each  holding  a  perfect  little  plant  of  one  or  another 
species.  Adiantum  rhodophyllum  and  other  distinct  varie- 
ties of  this  indispensable  genus  were  capital  (Silver-gilt 
Flora  Medal). 

Messrs.  W.  Cotbusu  *  Son,  Highgate,  London,  N.,  con- 
tributed a  group  of  various  flowering  plants,  chief  among 
which  we  noticed  a  few  plants  in  flower  of  Richardia  Elliot- 
iana,  and  some  of  the  species  of  hard-wooded  greenhouse 
plants  that  gardeners  still  grow  in  more  or  less  degree— 
Epaeris  The  Premier,  Mrs.  Pym,  and  Mont  Blanc,  and  the 
prett/  double-flowered  onosmieflora,  Boronia  megastigma, 
Ericas  in  several  varieties,  Acacias  Drummondi,  and  cordata. 
A  few  plants  of  Otahcite  Orange,  well  fruited,  were  included. 
Messrs  W.  B.McniN  *  80  8,  Hassocis'  Gate  Nurseries, 
showed  a  dozen  and  a  half  plants  of  Boronia  megastigma, 
perfect  specimens  of  culture,  and  fragrant  as  beautiful.  A 
group  of  plants  of  Tetratheca  ericoides  from  the  same  esta- 
blishment was  very  praiseworthy  also. 

Messrs.  John  Lainu  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill  Nurseries,  S.E., 
had  a  group  of  miscellaneous  plants,  inclusive  of  some  choice 
specimens  with  ornamental. foliage  species.  Dracaenas,  Aca- 
cias, Ericas,  Clivcias,  and  the  first  Caladiums  of  the  season 
were  noticed,  the  group  being  further  brightened  by  a  few 
Orchids  in  flower  (Bronze  Banksian  Medal). 

Clematises  in  a  group  were  shown  by  Mr.  H.  B.  May, 
Dyson's  Lane  Nurseries,  Upper  Edmonton.  In  5-inch  pots 
the  plants  had  produced  a  quantity  of  flowers,  and  the 
varieties  were  Lady  Londesborough,  pale  mauve  ;  Fair  Rosa- 
mond, white;  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  purple;  Miss  B.iteruan, 
white;  and  Mrs.  Quilter,  also  white  (Silver  Banksian 
Medal). 

Messrs.  T.  Crtirrs  &  Sons,  Tunbridgc  Wells  Nurseries, 
exhibited  a  small  group  of  plants  of  Deutzia  Lemoinei,  that 
well  portrayed  this  useful  flowering-plant ;  and  a  few 
plants  also  of  Deutzia  parvifiora  x. 

A  few  Irises  in  pots  were  shown  by  Messrs.  R.  Wallace  & 
Co.,  Kilnfield  Gardens,  Colchester— Iris  alata,  reticulata, 
orchioides,  sindjarensis,  persica,  &c.  ;  also  several  varieties 
of  Muscari. 

Mi.  Geo.  Mount's  Roses  were  delightful.  Twenty-four 
blooms  of  Catherine  Mermet,  and  single  flowers  of  a  large 
number  "f  other  varieties,  were  as  fresh  and  beautiful  as 
could  be  expected  in  summer  (Silver  Flora  Medal). 

An  excellent  collection  of  Cyclamens  was  shown  by  the 
St.  Georhe's  Nursery  Company,   Hanwell,  W.    The  plants 


were  beautiful  specimens  of  the  finest  florists*  type  possible. 
The  colours,  too,  were  decidedly  good,  and  the  flowers  large 
and  of  rare  substance  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

Cyclamens  from  the  Church  Road  Nursery  Company 
carried  a  greater  number  of  leaves,  and  smaller  ;  and,  though 
the  flowers  were  not  quite  so  good  as  those  already  noticed, 
the  collection  was  a  praiseworthy  one  (Bronze  Flora  Medal). 
The  Cyclamens  shown  by  L.  P.  de  Lanobe-Vervaene,  150, 
Rue  de  Constantinople,  Saint  Gilles,  Bruxelles,  were  very 
remarkable.  Most  of  the  plants  represented  a  strain  of 
frilled,  crested,  and  variously  modified  flowers  that  the  same 
firm  exhibited  in  the  Drill  Hall  last  year.  As  might  be 
expected,  however,  the  modifications  are  more  pronounced 
than  then.  About  twenty  plants  were  shown,  and  the 
colours  are  almost  as  various  as  in  collections  of  normal  types. 
Mr.  Jno.  May,  St.  Margaret's,  Twickenham,  also  made  a 
fine  show  with  Cyclamens,  some  of  which  were  remarkable 
for  distinct  colour,  and  the  plants  generally  had  been  well 
cultivated  (Silver  Flora  Medal). 

Mr.  Chas.  Turner,  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough,  who  always 
exhibits  florists*  flowers  in  good  style,  hid  a  collection  of 
Cyclamens  that  was  commendable. 

A  pretty  gToup  of  spring-flowering  greenhouse  and  other 
plants  from  Messrs.  Peed  &  Sons,  Roupell  Park  Nurseries, 
Norwood  Road,  London,  8.E.,  included  numerous  Cliveias, 
Azaleas  of  the  Mollis  section,  Narcissus,  Staphyleas, 
Primulas,  &c. 

Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  London, 
made  a  display  of  Narcissus  in  pots.  A  considerable  number  of 
varieties  were  thus  shown — Empress,  Golden  Spur,  Plinceps, 
Henry  Irving,  and  others.  Victoria,  the  new  one  of  last  season, 
is  said  to  force  capitally.  A  number  of  choice  hsrdy  flowers 
was  also  shown,  including  the  pretty  yellow-flowered  Adonis 
amurensis,  Ophrys  aranifera,  Anemone  Pulsatilla,  Tulipa 
violacea,  Erythronum  Dens-eanis,  several  Irises,  Sisyrin- 
chium  grandiflorum,  &c. 

Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons,  King  Street,  CoventGardeD,  showed 
a  few  of  the  earlier  spring  flowers,  including  Helleborus  in  a 
few  varieties,  also  Chionodoxas  sardensis,  gigantea,  and 
Lucilire  ;  Scillas  sibirica,  S.  s.taurica,  some  varieties  of  Crocus, 
Narcissus  J.  G.  Baker,  N.  eyclamineus,  N.  minimus,  and 
other  species. 

Mrs.  New-all,  Ferndene,  Gateshead-on-Tyne  (gr.,  Mr.  W. 
Hay),  exhibited  a  flowering  spray  of  Rhododendron 
argenteum. 

Messrs.  Jn-o.  LaincI  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill  Nurseries,  London. 
S.E.,  showed  plants  of  a  semi-double,  pink-flowered  Azalea 
named  dianthiflora. 

Seedling  varieties  of  Azaleas  (Azalea  mollis  X  sinen  sis, 
from  Messrs.  R.  &  G.  Cuthbert,  Southgate,  Middlesex,  com- 
posed a  floral  picture  of  very  many  shades,  but  all  of  them 
are  pretty.  A  few  had  names  attached  to  them  such  as 
Madame  C.  Legielle,  D.  Harris,  Alphonse  Lavallee,  W.  E. 
Gumbleton,  (creamy  yellow  with  darker  spotting),  Comtede 
Gomer,  &c.  These  were  the  most  distinct,  but  the  others  arc 
equally  pretty  (Silver  Banksian  Medal).  Messrs.  R.  &  G. 
Cuthbert  exhibited  plants  of  Azalea  Yodogama,  a  semi- 
double,  lilac-flowered  Japanese  variety. 

A  few  new  Hippeastrums  from  Captain  Holeord,  Weston- 
birt,  Tetbury,  Gloucester  (gr.,  Mr.  A  Chapman),  exhibited 
very  fine  merit.  Fine  dark  crim  on  varieties  were  Stromboli, 
Princess  Henia,  and  Lucania,  and  a  ,few  of  the  lighter  pen- 
cilled-flowered sorts  were  good.  An  Award  of  Merit  was 
recommended  to  the  variety  Princess  Osra,  a  very  large 
flower,  colour  scarlet,  each  segment  po_=scssing  a  band  of 
white  in  centre. 

Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  King's 
Road,  Chelsea,  showed  'a  group  of  Hippeastrums,  inclusive 
of  a  number  of  new  varieties  of  merit.  An  award  was  made  to 
Navala,  a  rather  large  flower  approaching  cup  shape, 
segments  very  much  rounded,  bright  led  in  colour,  with 
green  base,  spike  as  shown  uncommonly  short.  A  group 
of  young  plants  of  a  double-flowering  Cherry  (Cerasus  pseudo- 
Cerasus,  Waterer's  var.)  attracted  considerable  attention. 
They  were  profusely  flowered,  and  the  pretty  tints  of  the 
floral  trusses  are  most  effective.  For  conservatory  decoratiou 
no  plant  could  be  more  desirable.  A  few  plants  of  Prunus 
sinensis  fl. -pi.  in  flower  accompanied  the  above  (Silver  Bank- 
sian Medal). 

An  Award  of  Merit  was  recommended  to  Azalea  grandiflora 
alba,  a  large  flowered  greenhouse  variety  shown  by  the  St. 
Georoe's  Nursery  Co.,  Hanwell,  W. 

HirT.  L\wrence,  Bart.,  Burford,  Dorking  (gr. ,  Mr.  Bain), 
exhibited  two  varieties  of  Azaleodendron  x ,  named  respect- 
fully Jules  Closon  and  Dr.  Masters.  These  crosses  from 
ordinary  spotted  Rhododendrons  and  Azalea  mollis  were 
shown  at  the  last  quinquennial  exhibition  at  Ghent  by  M. 
Pynaert,  and  were  fully  described,  with  others,  in  an 
article  published  in  the  Gardeners'  CliranieU,  June  3,  U93, 
p.  006.  The  flowers  ofboth  varieties  shown  at  the  Drill  Hall 
exhibit  the  spotting  obtained  from  the  Rhododendron,  the 
variety  Dr.  Masters  having  rosy  lilac  coloured  flowers,  and 
those  of  Jules  Closon  paler,  being  almost  white,  flushed  with 
rose.  We  have  seen  no  evidence  at  present  that  the  plants 
are  sufficiently  good  growers  to  become  popular  in  gardens. 
Sir  T.  Lawrence  also  showed  plants  of  Pavonia  intermedia 
kermesina  bearing  very  fine  intensely  crimson  flowers. 

From  M.  C.  G.  Van  Tdberuen,  Haarlem,  came  blooms  of 
Galanthus  Fosteri,  and  spikes  of  flowers  of  Lachenalia 
pendula,  variety  named  Aureliana. 

A  Cultural  Commendation  was  made  to  W.  C.  Walker, 
Esq..  Percy  Lodge,  Winchmore  Hill,  London  (gr,  Mr.  Geo. 
Cragg),  who  exhibited  a  finely  grown  plant  of  Bippeastrum, 
Walker's  Crimson,  which  had  two  extra  strong  spikes  bearing 
about  a  dozen  large  flowers. 

P.  Purnell,  Esq.,  The  Woodlands,  Streatham  Hill,  ex-_ 
hibited  a  group  of  Narcissus  in  pots,  chiefly  of  tbe  "trumpet ' 


and  cup  sections  ;  also  a  few  hardy  plants  in  flower,  among 
which  we  noticed  the  curiously  coloured  Iris  persica  (Silver 
Banksian  Medal). 

A  Silver-gilt  Flora  Medal  was  deservedly  awarded  to 
Messrs.  W.  Paul  &  Sons,  Waltham  Cross  Nurseries,  Herts, 
who  again  staged  a  magnificent  group  of  Camellias,  including 
flowering-plants  and  cut  blooms  of  a  large  number  of  choice 
varieties.  The  group  was  gayer  even  than  that  shown  a 
month  ago  from  the  same  establishment. 

Bryophyllum  calycinum  shown  by  Mr.  W.  Nield.  Horti- 
cultural College,  Holmes  Chapel,  Cheshire,  was  recommended 
a  Botanical  Certificate.  This  curious  member  of  Crassulacere 
was  introduced  from  India  early  in  the  present  century. 
It  has  thick,  fleshy,  opposite  leaves,  ovate,  and  creuate,  with 
one  or  two  segments.  The  plant  may  be  propagated  by  the 
leaves  similarly  to  Begonias,  in  this  case  the  young  plants 
springing  from  the  notches  in  the  margins  of  the  leaves.  The 
long  cupped  flowers  are  produced  in  a  terminal  panicle,  and 
are  yellowish-red  in  colour.  The  plant  is  generally  grown  in 
the  stove. 

Orchid  Committee. 

Present :  Harry  J.  Veitch,  in  the  chair ;  and  Messrs.  J. 
O'Brien  (Hon.  Sec.),  De  B.  Orawehay,  H.  M.  Pollett,  H.  Bal- 
lantine,  N.  C.  Cookson,  H.  Little,  H.  J.  Chapman,  J.  F. 
Thome,  F.  Sander,  C  Winn,  W.  H.  Yoimg,  W.  H.  "White, 
W.  H.  Protheroc,  S.  Courtauld,  E.  Ashworth,  J.  Jaques, 
E.  Hill,  T.  W.  Bond,  T.  B.  Haywood,  J.  Douglas,  A.  H.  Sniee, 
and  T.  Statter. 

Notwithstanding  the  very  cold  east  wind  blowing,  there, 
was  a  fine  show  of  Orchids  in  flower,  many  of  which  came 
long  distances. 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Roy.l  Exotic  Nursery,  Chelsea 
showed  a  fine  group,  for  which  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  was 
awarded.  It  was  especially  interesting  by  reason  of  the 
number  of  fine  hybrids  included,  and  in  many  cases  the 
parents  of  the  plmts  were  likewise  shown.  Noteworthy 
among  these  novelties  was  a  batch  of  crosses  from  Epiden- 
drum  Endresii,  pollinated  with  other  species  of  Orchids,  viz., 
E.  Endresii,  E.  Wallisii,  E.  x  Eadresio-Wallisii,  and  E.  X 
elegantulum,  all  of  them  showing  much  variation.  Another 
such  subject  was  Epiphronitis  x  Veikhii,  and  beside  it 
its  parents,  Epidendrum  radicaus  and  Sophronitis  grandi- 
flora ;  the  same  rule  applied  to  Cymbidium  x  eburneo- 
Lowianum ;  plants  in  bloom  of  Cymbidium  eburneum  and 
C.  Lowianum  being  placed  alongside. 

Among  remarkable  hybrids  was  the  second  acquisition  of 
Phal2enop«is  x  John  Seden  (P.  Luddemanniana  X  P.  ama- 
bilis,  Bl.).  Two  plants  were  flowered  a  few  years  ago,  and 
received  a  First-class  Certificate.  The  one  now  in  flower  was 
raised  from  seed  sown  in  1S91.  The  handsome  flower  has 
sepals  and  petals  of  a  blush-white  tint,  profusely  and 
evenly  spotted  with  crimson  ;  the  bases  of  the  segmeuts,  and 
especially  of  the  petals,  are  a  blight  rose  hue.  The  side-lobes 
of  the  lip  are  rose-coloured,  spotted  with  red,  and  tinged  with 
bronzy-yellow.  The  middle  lobe  of  the  same  is  of  a  yel- 
lowish-bronzey  hue  in  the  centre,  and  rose-coloured  at  the 
apex.  Another  fine  new  hybrid  was  Cattleya  X  Miranda 
(amethystoglossa  X  TrianaM),  with  flowers  of  good  size,  and 
of  a  delicate  rose  colour,  the  tips  of  the  petals  and  the  front 
of  the  lip  of  a  fine  claret  crimson  (Award  of  Merit).  Also  in 
the  group  were  the  brilliant  Epidendrum  x  O'Brieuianum 
superbum,  with  bunches  of  dark  blood-red  flowers ;  a  very 
showy  collection  of  Deudrobiuins,  with  varieties  of  D. 
Wardianum  and  D.  crassinode  at  .the  back,  aDd  pretty 
yellow-tinted  D.  X  Wiganiie,  the  singular  D.  X  Statins,  D. 
Hildebrandii  albescens,  D.  X  Cybele,  and  the  numerous  fine 
forms  of  the  D.  X  splendidissimum  grandiflorum  class  in 
the  foreground.  Other  plants  in  flower  were  the  charming 
paie  yellow  La-lio-Cattleya  x  Myra,  some  interesting  hybrid 
Cypripediums,  Platyclinis  glumacei,  Miltonia  Roezli,  Tri- 
chopilia  suavis,  varieties  of  Cattleya  Tiianioi,  Ac. 

Baron  Sir  H.  Schroder,  The  Dell,  Staines  (gr.,  Mr.  II. 
Ballantine),  again  showed  the  magnificent  Odontoglossum 
crispum  "Baroness  Schroder,"  the  richest  in  colour  of  any 
known  crispum.  The  flowers  had  attained  perfect  form, 
their  surface  being  of  a  rich  claret-crimson,  with  silvery, 
white  showing  between  the  large  and  closely-set  blotches. 
As  an  extraordinary  exhibit,  the  committee  recommended 
that  a  Gold  Medal  be  awarded.  Baron  Schroder  also  showed 
grand  spikes  of  his  noble  hybrid  Calauthe  X  "  Baron 
Schroder,''  and  its  varieties,  "superba"  and"  delicata;" 
two  fine  spikes  of  Odontoglossum  coronarium  brevifolium, 
the  singular  hybrid,  O.  Cookianum  ;  the  pale  yellow  O.  luteo- 
purpurenm  Amesianum,  the  distinct  O.  Pescatorei  melano- 
centrum,  O.  Coradinei,  and  other  Odontoglossums,  for  all 
of  which  "  Cultural  lommendation"  was  given. 

N  ,C.  Cookson,  Esq.,Oakwood,Wylam,  Northumberland  (gr. . 
Mr  Wm.  Murray),  showed  Dendrobium  x  Cybele,  Oakwood 
var.  (Findlayanum  X  nobile  Burfordiense).  The  peculiarity 
of  D.  n.  Burfordiense  is  that  it  shows  streaks  of  purple  and 
other  traces  of  the  labelluin,  in  the  lower  sepals.  This  cha- 
racteristic was  transferred  to  the  hybrid  in  a  marked 
degree.  Also  the  handsome  Dendrobium  X  Astrea  superba 
(luteolum  X  crassinode),  the  original  of  which  had  been 
previously  shown  and  certificated. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  Burford,  Dorking  (gr..  Mr. 
W.  II.  White),  showed  the  handsome  Dendrobium  x  Clio 
(splendidissimum  grandiflorum  X  Wardianum),  and  D.  X 
Euterpe  (nobile  X  WardianunO,  both  fine  hybrids,  showing 
much  of  the  beauty  of  D.  Wardianum. 

H.  T.  Pitt,  Esq.,  Rosslyn,  Stamford  Hill  (gr. ,  Mr.  Aldous), 
showed  Odontoglossum  X  Wilckeanum  Pittite,  with  a  mag- 
nificent inflorescence,  the  flowers  being  tne  largest  and 
most  richly  coloured  of  any  of  the  forms  of  O.  x  Wilckeanum, 
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and  most  like  the  grand  O  x   W.  Queen  Empress  in  Baron 
Schroder's  collection  (First-class  Certificate). 

C.  J.  Lucas,  Esq.,  Warnham  Court,  Horsham  (gi\,  Mr. 
Duncan)  showed  Laslio- Cattleya  X  Warnhamensis  (cinna- 
barina  x  ?J  with  flowers  of  L.  C.  Hippolyta  class,  but  with 
the  whole  of  the  segments  heavily  tinged  with  claret  colour, 
the  yellow  ground  appearing  at  the  edges  and  between  the 
veining.     It  is  a  very  fine  hybrid.     (Award  of  Merit). 

Messrs.  J.  Charlesworth  &  Co.,  Heaton,  Bradford, 
showed  thirty  plants  of  the  handsome  new  Phaius  x  Norman 
(Sanderiauus  x  tuberculosa)  raised  by  N.  C.  Cookson, 
Esq.,  finely  fluwered  and  showing  a  considerable  advance 
upon  F.  _X  Cooksoni,  a  plant  of  which  was  shown 
with  them.  The  plants  showed  great  variety  in 
their  soft  and  rich  marking,  and  three  were  selected  to  go 
before  the  committee  for  adjudication.  Of  these,  P.  X 
Norman  hadlarge  flowers  of  a  delicate  rosy-lilac  tint,  with  a 
lighter  colour  on  the  reverse  side  ;  the  lip  was  tinted  rose  and 
purple  of  various  shades,  and  the  whole  was  furnished  with 
a  bright  yellow  reticulation  (First-class  Certificate).  The 
variety  "rosea"  had  a  lip  somewhat  darker  in  tint,  and 
the  other  segments  were  of  a  warm  rose-pink  flush  (First  class 
Certificate;;  and  the  variety  "  aurea"  had  yellowish  sepals 
and  petals  delicately  flushed  with  salmon-pink  (Award  of 
Merit).  With  the  Phaius  were  arranged  nice  examples  of 
Odontoglossum  crispum.O.  luteo-purpureum,  O.Wilckeanum, 
O.  cirrhosum.Oncidium  spilopterum,Lttliarubescens,  Lycaste 
gigantea,  Masdevallia  X  falcata,  &c.  A  Bronze  Banksian 
Medal  was  awarded. 

T.  B.  Haywood,  Esq.,  Woodhatch,  Reigate  (gr.,  Mr.  C.  J. 
Salter),  showed  a  group  of  Dendrobium  x  Ainsworthi , 
"  Woodhatch  var.,"  which  is  a  fine  variety  with  creamy-white 
large  blossoms,  having  the  base  of  the  lip  of  a  purple  tint 
(Award  of  MeritJ ;  also  plants  of  Ladio  Cattleya  x  Haywoodi, 
of  the  L.  C.  X  Hippolyta  section,  with  Mowers  of  dark  orange 
tinged  with  rose. 

C.  L.  N.  Ingram,  Esq.,  Elstead  House,  Godalming  (gr,, 
Mr.  T.  W.  Bond),  showed  a  group  consisting  of  thirty-six 
finely-cultivated  plants  of  Dendrobium  x  splendidissimum 
grandiflorum,  for  which  a  well-merited  Cultural  Comm:nda- 
tion  was  awarded. 

Elijah  AsuwoRrn,  Esq  ,  Barerield  Hall,  Wilmslow, 
Cheshire  (gr.,  Mr.  Holbrook),  showed  Cattleya  Triansei 
Ashworthiaua,  a  very  finely-shaped  flower  of  a  delicate 
peach-blossum  tint,  with  a  darker  rose  hue  on  the  front  of 
the  lip,  reminding  one  of  C.  Schroder  ;e. 

Messrs.  Huoh  Low  6i  Co.,  Clapton,  showed  Odontoglos- 
sum nebulosum  pardinum  eplendens,  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  handsomely-spotted  forms  of  O.  nebulosum  yet  seen 
(Award  of  Merit ) ;  also  Cattleya  Triamei  Venus,  a  fine  white 
flower,  with  yellow  centre  and  rose-pink  front  to  the  lip. 

Mr.  Otto  Frcebel,  Zurich,  sent  Spiranthes  colorata 
maculata,  referred  to  in  the  Gardeners*  Chronicle,  Feb.  19, 
1>.  112  (Botanical  Certificate). 

Mr.  E.  Zollinger  Jenny,  Wollishofen,  near  Zurich,  sent  a 
fine  branched  spike  of  Odontoglossum  ramosissimum  su- 
perbum,  with  flowers  of  a  clear  white,  handsomely  spotted 
with  purple  (Vote  of  Thanks). 

E.  I.  Measures,  Esq.,  Camberwell  (gr.,  Mr.  H.  J.  Chap- 
man), showed  a  fine  plant  of  the  singular  Pleurothallis  punc- 
tulata,  with  blrck  and  silvery-white  flowers  of  curious 
structure. 

W.  S.  Ellis,  Esq.,  Hazelbourne,  Dorking  (gr  .,  Mr.  W.  S. 
Barrell),  showed  Dendrobium  x  Cyhele,  Elliss  variety,  with 
flowers  larger  than  the  original. 

H.  Shaw,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Birch  Vale  (gr.,  Mr.  J.  Clifle),  showed 
Odontoglossum  ciispnm,  Heatblicld  var.,  and  O.  Schiller- 
i.inum. 

J.  T.  Bennf.tt-Pok,  Esq.,  HolmewooJ,  ChcaLunt  (gr.,  Mr. 
Dnwns;,  showed Epidendrum  Stainfnrdianum. 

Walter  C.  Walker,  Esq.,  Winchmore  Hill(gr.,  Mr.  George 
Cragg),  sent  Acineta  Humboltii. 

Messrs.  Fisher,  Sln  &  Sibray,  Handsworth,  Sheffield, 
showed  a  fine  form  of  Dendrobium  Wardianum  album. 

J.  Rutherford,  Bearwood,  Blackburn  Igr.,  Mr.  J.  Lupton), 
showed  Odontoglossum  Andersonianum  Rutherfordianum,  a 
very  distinct  form  of  the  Ruckerianum  class;  also  a  very 
fine,  nearly  unspotted  variety  of  O.  Andersonianum,  and 
O.  Wilckcanum. 

E.  Hockliffe,  Esq.,  Uppingham,  sent  Odontoglossum 
Andersonianum. 

The  Right  Hon.  Load  Leigh  (gr.,  Mr.  H.  T.  Martin)  sent 
fine  flowers  from  his  plant  of  Lycaste  Skinneri,  which  had 
previously  flowered  with  twenty  live  blooms. 

Mr.  Wm.  Murray,  The  Gardens,  Oakwood,  Wylam  on- 
Tyne,  showed  his  patent  Orchid-stands,  illustrated  in  the 
present  issue  for  elevating  the  plants  above  the  staging 
[fig.  63].  They  are  designed  to  prevent  fungoid  growth 
arising  from  stagnant  air,  which  -sometimes  collects  in  in- 
verted pots,  and  is  detrimental  to  Orchids. 

Fruit  Committee. 

Present  :  T.  F.  Rivers,  Esq.,  in  the  chair  ;  and  Mess-rs. 
Geo.  Bunyard,  A.  F.  Barron,  W.  Poupart,  G.  W.  Cummins, 
Jas.  H.  Veitch,  T.  J.  Saltmarsh,  A.  H.  Pearson,  J.  Wright, 
Alex.  Dean,  J.  W.  Bates,  Jno.  A.  Laing,  C.  Herrin,  Geo. 
Wythes,  II.  Balderson,  F.  Q.  Lane,  Jas.  Smith,  G.  Reynolds, 
Robt.  Fife,  and  J.  Willard 

The  competition  amongst  exhibitors  of  Apples  and  Pears 
has  dwindled  considerably,  owing  to  the  few  available 
varieties  of  either.  In  Apples,  C.  P.  Sf.rocold,  Esq.,  Taplow 
Hill  (gr.,  Mr.  Bullock),  was  1st,  with  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  ; 
andT.  B,  Haywood,  Esq.,  Woodhatch  Lodge,  Reigate  (gr., 
Mr.  C.  J.  Salter),  was  2nd,  with  Bess  Pool,  the  produce  of 


bushes  worked  on  the  Paradise,  and  growing  on  sandy  soil. 
Other  varieties  shown  were  Stunner  Pippin,  D'Arcy  Spice, 
Reine  des  Tardive,  Fearn's  Pippin,  Reinette  du  Canada,  and 
St.  John's  Seedling 

A  dish  of  Pear  Bergamotte  d'Esperen  received  a  2nd  prize. 
The  fruit  was  taken  from  a  pyramid  growing  on  clayey  loam 
overlying  clay ;  it  was  shown  by  Mr.  R.  Maber,  gr. ,  Yattenden 
Court,  Newbury. 

We  are  now  doubtless  at  the  end  of  these  competitions  for 
the  season;  and  while,  on  the  whole,  these  have  doubtless 
been  of  interest  to  amateurs,  they  have  not  furnished  any- 
thing that  was  not  previously  of  common  knowledge,  and 
we  do  not  remember  that  they  have  caused  any  good  new 
variety,  or  one  which,  from  the  lateness  of  its  flowering, 
would  be  likely  to  escape  injury  from  May  frosts,  to  he 
brought  forward. 

Mr.  C.  P.  SERorocT/s  gardener  showed  ten  dishes  of  well 
kept  Apples,  of  dessert  varieties,  viz.,  St.  John's  Seedling 
Court  of  Wick.Claygate,  and  Hobbard'sPearmain.Baddow's, 
Blenheim  Orange,  and  Cox's  Orange  Pippins,  and  Egremont 
Russet.     An  Award  of  a  Bronze  Banksian  Medal  was  made. 

Mrs.  WingfieLd,  Ampthill  House,  Herts  (gr.,  Mr.  W.  J. 
Empson),  obtained  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  for  twenty 
dishes  of  Apples  and  a  dish  of  Uvedale's  St.  Germain  Pear. 
The  fruits  were  in  most  instances  clear  in  the  skip,  and  bore 
evidence  of  having  been  well  preserved. 

The  nice-looking  Cucumber,  Every  Day,  which  has  been 
previously  shown  by  Mr.  Thomas,  the  Queen's  gardener, 
Frograore,  obtained  on  this  occasion  a  First  class  Certificate. 
The  fruits  were  about  1$  foot  long,  smooth,  spineless,  with 
a  short  handle,  and  of  a  deep  green  colour ;  and,  what 
is  more  important,  fully  developed. 

Some  bundles  of  excellent  Asparagus,  cut  from  permanent 
beds,  forced  by  means  of  fermenting  leaves  and  dung  in  the 
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intervening  alleys,  very  appetising-looking,  and  of  a  pinkish- 
white  colour,  gained  for  Mr.  G-  Wythes,  gr.  to  Earl  Percy,  Sion 
House,  a  Cultural  Certificate.  Mr.  Wythes  likewise  showed 
three  varieties  of  the  Jerusalem  Artichoke,  viz.,  Vilmorin's, 
a  dirty  white  skinned  tuber,  resembling  somewhat  the  old 
Fir-cone  Potato  inform  and  the  number  of  its  eyes;  Long 
White,  which  has  the  appearance  of  thickened  rhizomes 
rather  than  tubers.  Many  of  these  were  8  inches  in  length, 
and  l£  inch  in  diameter,  and  with  but  few  buds  ;  the  third 
was  Sutton's  White,  along,  oval  form,  of  eyen  outline.  He 
also  showed  fruits  of  Telegraph  Cucumber. 

Messrs.  H.   Lane  &  Sons,   Great  Berkhamsted,  showed 
basketful  of  Prince  Albert  Apple,    excellently  kept,   being 
plump,  and  high  of  colour  ;  and  a  few  of  Rosemary  Russet. 

Good  examples  of  Variegated   Kales  came  from  Messrs. 
J.  VEiT<n  &  Sons,  Lmtd. 


NOTTS    HORTICULTURAL   AND 
BOTANICAL. 

Mam-ii  1.— The  annual  meeting  was  held  on  the  1st  inst. 
In  tho  Exchange,  Nottingham.  Councillor  C.  Smith  (Chair- 
man of  Committee)  presided.  The  sixteenth  annual  repjrt 
referred  to  visits  made  by  members  of  the  society  and  friends 
on  July  1  to  the  gardens  of  Rufford  Abbey,  tho  residence  of 
Lord  Saville,  and  to  Sandriogham,  the  residence  of  H.R.H. 
the  Prince  of  Wale*,  on  July  28.  Both  visits  were  greitly 
appreciated. 

The  summer  show  was  held  on  July  14  and  lo,  in  the 
grounds  of  the  Arboretum,  and  whs  the  finest  the  society  had 
held  for  a  number  of  years.  A  fruit  meeting  was  held  on 
Oct.  28,  when  over  300  dinhes  wero  staged.     A  Chrysanthe- 


mum meeting  was  held  on  Wednesday,  November  7,  in  the 
Mechanics'  Lecture  Hall.  The  numerous  and  representative 
exhibits  sent  in  by  the  members  raised  the  meeting  to  the 
rank  of  an  exhibition.  The  receipts  were  :— Annual  dinner, 
£G  9s.  ;  balance  from  smoking  concert,  £1  5s.  9rf. ;  excursions, 
£276  Is.  Cti. ;  annual  flower  show,  including  special  prizes, 
£105  Is.  Ltd.  ;  members'  subscriptions,  £112  6s.  Gd.  There 
were  losses  of  £1  3s.  lO^d.  on  the  dinner,  and  of  £64  Its.  -id. 
on  the  annual  show,  while  there  was  a  profit  of  £38  18s.  on 
the  excursions.  The  ye'ar  closed  with  a  balance  in  hand  of 
13s.  3c?.,  a  balance  in  the  bank  on  general  account  of 
£25  17s.  Id.,  and  a  reserve  of  £20  in  the  bank  on  excursion 
account. 

The  Duke  Portland  was  re-elected  president,  and  the 
hons.  treasurer  and  auditor  were  also  re-elected.  Mr.  C.  J, 
Mee  was  subsequently  elected  hon.  secretary  in  succession  to 
Mr.  Stewart,  who  resigned  after  eight  years  excellent  service. 


THE    SCOTTISH    HORTICULTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

March  1.— A  crowded  meeting  of  the  Association  was  held 
n  Donall's  Rooms,  George  Street,  on  the  above  date. 
Matthew  Lord,  Esq.,  the  president  of  the  association  in  the 
chiiir.  The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  by  the 
secretary,  and  several  new  members  proposed.  Tbe  president 
then  called  upon  Mr.  Iheland  of  Broughty  Ferry,  to  read  his 
paper  on  Orchids,  introducing  him  as  a  very  successful 
cultivator  of  these  plants.  The  lecturer  exhibited  some 
fifty  illustrations  of  beautiful  Orchids,  mostly  of  his  own 
growing,  as  well  as  photographs  These  showed,  as  well  as 
his  running  commentary  on  the  choicest  species  and  varieties, 
and  many  useful  cultural  hints,  his  thorough  acquaintance 
with  his  subject,  and  gave  great  pleasure  to  the  audience. 
The  more  popular  and  striking  species  were  touched  upon, 
and  the  lecturer's  historical  and  cultural  notes  were  specially 
valuable. 

Next  came  the  crossing  of  Orchids  for  obtaining  varieties 
or  bybrids,  and  reference  was  made  to  the  skill  and  patience 
lequired  by  those  who  engage  in  this  kind  of  work. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  M.  Dinn,  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks 
was  passed  to  Mr.  Ireland  ;  and  the  piesident  announced 
that  the  next  meeting  would  be  a  social  gathering  to  cele- 
brate the  coming  of  age  of  the  Scottish  Horticultural 
Association. 

ISLE     OF     WIGHT. 

March  5.— The  monthly  meeting  of  the  I-le  of  Wight 
Horticultural  Improvement  Association  was  held  at  Newport 
on  the  above  date,  Dr.  J.  Groves,  B.A.,  J. P.,  in  the  chair. 
A  large  number  of  members  were  present  to  hear  a  paper 
read  on  the  "  Cultivation  of  Asparagus,"  by  Mr.  J.  II.  Perkin, 
Tbe  Gardens,  Los  Altos,  Sundown,  who  was  himself  un  ible 
to  te  present,  and  the  piper  was  read  by  the  Chairman. 

A  collection  of  Cyclamen  was  staged  by  Mr.  B.  Parsons. 
It  was  decided  to  develop  the  April  meeting  into  a  show  of 
spring  flowers,  and  that  it  should  be  held  at  Shanklin    .v.  //. 


CHESTER     PAXTON. 

March  5. -At  a  meeting  of  this  society  held  in  the 
Crosvi'iior  Museum  on  tin-  above  date,  tin1  Hon.  Sec,  Mr. 
G.  P.  Mi i.n,  gave  an  address  on  "The  Life  and  Work  of  the 
ate  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  M.P.  At  the  outset,  Mr.  Miln  made 
mention  of  the  fact  that  there  had  never  been  any  biography 
publis:ed  of  this  "  Prince  <>f  Gardcnc  s,"  and  it  was  not  with- 
out some  difficulty  tint  a  complete  life  history  of  him  had 
be^n  obtained.  [See  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  June  17,  1865.] 
The  lecturer  described  Sir  Joseph  as  one  of  the  gieat 
men  of  this  century,  and  traced  his  career  from  the 
ti  .  e  he  became  an  apprentice-gaidener  to  the  period 
when  he  was  returned  Member  of  Parliament  for  Coventry. 
Hi?  great  work  at  Chatsworth,  his  valuable  contribul  ions  to 
botanical  and  horticultural  literature,  are  well  known  to 
gardeners  generally  ;  but  the  crowning  effort  of  his  life  was 
undoubtedly  the  designing  of  the  builiing  in  Byde  Park, 
in  which  was  held  the  great  Industrial  Exhibition  of  1851, 
and  which  was  afterwards  reconstructed  at  Sydenham.  For 
this  he  received  the  honour  of  knighthood,  a  well-earned 
distinction.  The  later  years  of  his  life  were  devoted  to 
commercial  enterprises  of  various  kinds,  the  development  of 
railways,  &c.  ;  but  he  never  lost  that  love  of  gardening  which 
he  had  so  studiously  cultivated  in  caiiy  life. 

On  the  initiative  if  the  president  (Mr.  X.  F.  Barnes),  Mr. 
Miln  was  heartily  thanked  for  the  trouble  he  had  taken  in 
getting  together  so  many  interesting  facts  conccring  the  life 
of  Paxton,  and  a  hope  was  expressed  that  these  would  T>e 
published  in  pamphlet  form. 


READING       AND       DISTRICT        GAR- 
DENERS  MUTUAL  IMPROVEMENT 
ASSOCIATION. 
Habch  7.  -One  of  the  largest  attendances  of  member 

during  tbc  present  season  assembled  on  tho  abovo  date  in  the 
club  room  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  C.  B.  Stevkss,  to 
bear  a  paper  on  "Tho  Cultivation  of  a  lew  usoful  Flowering 
Plants  for  Stove  and  Warm  Greenhouse,"  by  Sir.  Townmnd, 
gardener  to  Sir  Wm.  F»RRAB,  Sandhurst.  The  following 
subjects  were  touched  upon,  and  short  but  ample  cultura 
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instructions  were  given  of  each  variety  :  Achimenes,  Begonia 
raanicata,  B.  Ingrami,  B.  fuchsioides,  B.  insign^.  B.  coral- 
lina,  Justicia  speciosa,  J.  fWvicoma,  Heterocentrum  roseum, 
Centradenia  rosea,  CentropoRon  Lueyauus,|  Clerodeudron 
spendens,  C.  Balfouri,  Scutellaria  mocciuiana,  S.  pulchra, 
Eranthemum  pulchellum.Thyrsanthus  rutilans,  Dendrobium 
nobile,  Anthurium  Sch  erzerianum.  Phajus  grandifolius, 
Zygopetalum  Mackayii,  Libonia  floribunda,  Habrothamnus 
Newelli,  Streptosolen  Jamesonii,  Salvia  Pitcherii,  Diplacus, 
hybridus  eplendens,  Torenia Fouruierii,  Eiacum  affinis. 

A  lengthy  discussion  took  place,  which  drifted  chiefly  to 
the  advantage  or  disadvantage  of  pruning  Dendrobium  nobile. 
An  interesting  collection  of  cut  blooms  was  exhibited  by  the 
lecturer,  the  most  noticeable  being  Centradenia  rosea,  Clero- 
deudron Balfouri,  Phajus  grandifolius,  Zygopetalum 
Mackayii,  Habrothamnus  Newelli,  Streptosolen  Jamesonii, 
and  the  various  Be  gonias  named  above. 


CATALOGUES    RECEIVED. 

R.  H.  Bath,  Ltd.,  The  Floral  Farms,  Wisbech— Carnations, 

Pansies,  Violas,  Begonias,  Cannas,  Dahlias,  &c. 
F.  H.  Horsford,  Charlotte,  Vermont,  U.S.A.— Hardy  Miss 

cellaneous  Plants. 
Kfnt  &  Brydon,  Darlington — Agricultural  Seeds. 
Rivoire  <te  Fils,    lti,  Rue  d'Algerie,  Lyons,  France— Trade 

List  of  New  Plants. 
Fred.   W.    Kelsey,    150,   Broadway,  New  York—Trees  and 

Shrubs,  Hardy  Vines,  Roses,  Fruit-trees,  &c. 
W.  P.   Laird  &  Sinclair,  Dundee  and  Cupar,  Fife-  -Farm 

Seeds. 
Toogood  &  Sons,  Southampton— Farm  Seeds. 
Cooper,  Taber  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  90  and  92,  Southward  Street, 

London,  S.  E.,  Wholesale  List  of  Farm  Seeds. 
Hogg  &  Robertson,  22,  Mary  Street,  Dublin,  Agricultural 

Seeds. 
Harbison  A:  Sons,  Leicester— Agricultural  Seeds. 
Loois    \ieweo,    Quedlingburg,    Germany— Seeds,    Orchids, 

Succulents,  Clematis,  Passifloras,  Hardy  Plants,  &c. 
Pjnehurst  Nurseries,  North  Carolina,  U.S.A.— Trees,  Shrubs, 

and  Herbaceous  Plants. 
V.    N.  Gauntlet,   Green    Lane    Nursery,   Redruth— Hardy 

Bamboos,  Hardy  Palms,  Japanese   Maples,    Himalayan 

Rhododendrons,  &c. 
Herd  Bros.,  47,  King  Street,  Penrith— Agricultural  Seeds. 
Peter    Lambert,    Treves,    Germany— New    Roses    of  own 

raisiDg,    White  Maman    Cochet,    Red    Marechal     Niel, 

and  others. 
Thos.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham— (1)  Hardy 

Perennials  ;  (2)  Hardy  Florists'  Flowers. 
James  Backhouse  &  Sons,    York  —  Alpine    Plants,   Hardy 
Perennials,  and  Florists'  Flowers. 


GARDENING    APPOINTMENTS. 

Mr.  T.  Cullinos.  for  four  years  foreman  in  The  Gardens, 
Swallowfield  Park,  as  gardener  to  Mr.  Fairfax  Wade, 
Holme  Park,  Twjford,  Berkshire. 

Mr,  Robert  Minard,  for  the  past  six  years  Head  Gardener 
to  T.  R.  Symoks,  Esq.,  of  Mynde  Park,  Herefordshire,  as 
Head  Gardener  to  Jas.  Rankin,  Esq.,  M.P.,  at  Bryn- 
gwyn,  Herefordshire. 
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Books  :  A .  E.  The  Nursery  Book,  by  L.  H.  Bailey, 
published  by  the  Rural  Publishing  Co.,  New 
York  ;  see  also  Gardeners'  Chronicle  for  1897  for 
a  Bevies  of  exhaustive  articles  on  the  subject  of 
plant-propagation. — E.  K.  The  Orchid  Manual,  by 
B.  S.  Williams,  sold  by  the  author  at  the  Victoria 
and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway. 

Frames  for  Making  Topiary  Work  :  T.  0.  We  are 
not  aware  that  there  are  professional  makers  of 
frames  for  this  kind  of  garden  "adornment,''  but 
any  worker  in  wire  would  be  able  to  fabricate  what 
you  desire.  If  this  note  should  meet  the  eye  of 
our  Dutch  friends  who  indulge  in  these  things,  they 
may  kindly  proffer  the  desired  information. 

Gardenias  :  Grown:  The  quotation  6s.  was  actually 
paid  by  a  dealer  in  the  Central  Avenue  last  week. 

Gr.rc  on  Apple  Leaves  :  B.  J.  Hughes.  Hand- 
picking  when  the  grubs  show.  You  do  not  say 
what  sort  of  grubs.  Please  send  a  sample  when 
properly  developed,  and  we  can  then  answer  your 
question  fully.  Petroleum  emulsion,  tobacco 
water,  soft  soapy  water,  Quassia  water,  are  all  good 
in  making  the  leaves  distasteful  to  the  feeding 
grubs. 

Loam  :  G.  S.  K.  The  loam  is  of  a  heavy  clayey 
nature,  but  on  being  rendered  porous  it  would 
not  be  unsuited  to  the  growth  of  fruit  trees 
of   all   kinds,    Melons,  Pines,  for   soiling  Mush- 


room beds,  for  Roses  in  pots  or  beds,  Conifers,  &c. 
To  render  it  porous  employ  for  potted  plants  either 
sand  or  leaf  mould  ;  and  out  of  doors,  charred 
earth,  sand,  ashes,  road  grit,  &c.  There  were  no 
insects  found  in  it. 

Ly  caste  :  Veritas.  The  species  named  usually 
flowers  in  summer  and  autumn.  It  should  be 
grown  in  the  intermediate-house. 

Market  Gardening  in  Cornwall  :  B.  For  early 
crops,  say  of  Strawberries.  Gooseberries,  and  small 
fruits  generally,  Broccoli,  Cauliflower,  Potatos, 
&c,  the  southeastern  parts  of  the  county 
should  be  selected,  these  being  warm  and  less 
swept  by  the  Atlantic  gales  than  the  western  and 
north-western  parts.  The  districts  served  by  the 
Great  Western  Railwav,  and  therefore  in  connection 
with  the  great  midland  and  northern  towns,  would 
be  the  best.  Rent  of  good  land  is  not  low,  and 
we  should  suppose  that  land  let  for  gardening 
purposes  would  be  more  highly  rented  than  farm 
land.  We  are  unable  to  answer  your  inquiries  re- 
garding the  chances  of  a  short  term  of  employment 
on  an  established  place.  Why  not  advertise  your 
wants  in  these  pages.  Bulb  (Narcissus)  growing  is 
the  Btaple  industry  of  the  Scilly  islanders,  and 
brings  in  better  returns  than  the  cultivation  of  the 
Potato,  once  their  sole  induttry  but  now  almost 
relinquished. 

Names  op  Plants  :  Correspondents  not  answered 
in  this  issue  are  requested  to  be  so  good  as 
to  consult  the  following  number. — J.  R.  Ccelogyne 
graminifolia. — J.  B.  Your  newly-imported  Den- 
drobium nobile  is  a  very  fine  variety.  Its  odour 
as  well  as  its  colour  is  different  from  the  old  type 
of  D.  nobile. — J.  J.  Hebeclinium  atrorubens  ;  2, 
Cupressus  funebris  ;  3,  Bilbergia  nutans ;  4, 
Cyperus  laxus  ;  5,  Ophiopogon  Jaburan  variegata  ; 
6,  Begonia  corallina. — /.  W.  1,  Berberis  Bealei  ;  2, 
Berberis  Darwinii  ;  3.  Pernettya  mucronata,  or  var.; 
4,  Gaultheria  Shallon  ;  5,  Hippeastrum  (Amaryllis) 
Johnsoni  var.  ;  ti,  Fuchsia microphylla. — A.  M.  D. 
1,  Oncidium  pubes  ;  2,  Occidium  pulvinatum. 
The  Tomato  is  affected  by  disease  which  commonly 
affects  it  when  much  forced.—/.  B.,  Chippen- 
ham. 1  and  3,  are  varieties  of  Odontoglossum 
Andersonianum  of  that  class  commonly  called  0. 
Ruckerianum ;  2,  Odontoglossum  Hallii.  All  are 
remarkably  fine,  and  1  and  3  very  distinct. — 
G.  Sleep.  Acacia  dealbata.  The  propagation  is  by 
means  of  seeds  and  cuttings  of  half-ripe  wood.  The 
latt'r  put  in  under  a  bell  glass  in  sandy  peat 
covered  with  clean  sand  and  kept  in  a  greenhouse, 
shading  the  pot  when  the  sun  shines.  Indigenous 
to  Tasmania. — T.  F.  Next  week.— H.  P.  Next 
week.  — if.  T.C.  1,  Cliveia  miniata ;  2,  arrived  too 
withered  for  naming  ;  3,  Cocos  Weddelliana  ;  4, 
a  variety  of  Selaginella  martensii ;  5,  Aglaonema 
simplex  ;  6,  Cordyline  australis,  var.    N.  E,  B. 

Narcissus  Hybridisation  :  Quiz.  See  Cassell's 
Popular  Gardening,  Burbidge's  Cultivated  Plants, 
Enoyclopcedia  of  Horticulture,  by  Nicholson,  under 
"  Hybridisation  ; "  and  Gardeners'  Chronicle, 
March  12,  1892,  p.  331. 

Rhododendrons  :  W.  H.  B.  Grafting  may  be  done 
in  late  summer  by  employing  ripe  wood  of  the 
current  season,  and  stocks  of  R.  ponticum  for 
hardy  varieties,  or  seedlings  of  Sikkim  or  Java 
Epecies  that  may  be  obtained  from  seed  for  the 
tender  species.  These  should  have  been  one  year 
in  pots  at  the  least,  and  be  as  large  as  a  goosequill 
at  the  ground  level,  and  should  be  headed  down,  a 
leaf  or  two  being  left  at  the  top  ;  below  which 
point  the  graft  is  put  on  by  any  of  the  various 
methods.  Sometimes  cleft  grafting  is  employed, 
the  graft  being  then  inserted  at  the  apex  of  the 
cut  down  stem  ;  leaves  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
stem  being  retained  in  this  case  likewise.  The 
grafts  should  be  tied  in,  and  afterwards  coated 
with  grafting-wax,  and  the  plants  put  into  cool 
glass  case  or  frame  within  a  glasshouse.  The  same 
kind  of  Btocks  may  be  used  for  inarching  Rhodo- 
dendrons, say  in  June,  both  in  the  case  of  hardy 
bi  ecies  out-of- doors  or  others  under  glass  ;  it  is  a 
Eafe  and  easy  method  where  only  a  few  plants  are 
required.  In  the  case  of  the  warm-house  varieties, 
a  temperature  intermediate  between  that  of  the 
stove  and  the  greenhouse  is  best  for  the  grafts. 
As  it  is  not  desirable  in  the  case  of  grafts  to  en- 
courage growth  after  August,  at  which  time  the 
grafts  will  be  taken,  the  stocks  should  be  removed 
to  more  airy  quarters — not  all  of  them  at  one 
time,  but  such  as  show  on  close  examination 
that  an  union  has  taken  place— and  gradually 
inured  to  the  outer  air  in  the  case  of  hardy 
species,  or  to  the  air  of  the  intermediate  house  in 


the  case  of  the  others.  The  hardy  ones  should  be 
wintered  in  glass  frames,  or  under  some  rough 
sort  of  protection,  as  bamboo  shading,  pea  or  bean 
sticks,  and  the  pots  protected  from  being  broken 
by  frost  by  sinking  them  in  the  soil  or  in  coal- 
ashes.  We  are  unable  to  inform  you  if  the  writer 
of  the  articles  on  "  Plant  Propagation  "  intends  to 
publish  them  in  book  form. 

Rose  Leaf:  U.S.  A  chill  from  ovei  head  syringing 
No  fungus  present. 

Snowberry  Bosh  (Symphoricarpds  racemosus) 
and  Farm  Stock  :  K.  S.  J.  W.  The  berries  are 
not  poisonous.  Wild  animals  are  discriminating, 
and  avoid  them,  but  tame  ones  seem  to  have 
their  instincts  blunted  by  misuse. 

Some  Metiiod3  of  Propagating  Roses  :  Elsie.  The 
method  of  striking  the  cuttings  in  bottles  of  water 
is  not  a  very  certain  one,  or  one  that  will  result  if 
successful  in  obtaining  healthy  plants.  If  only  a 
few  plants  are  wanted,  and  the  mother  plants  are 
in  flowerpots,  sink  these  in  the  soil  after  putting  a 
handful  of  soot  or  coal  ashes  at  the  bottom  of  the 
hole  as  a  deterrent  to  worms,  that  might  otherwise 
get  into  the  pots,  and  layer  the  upper  8  inches  of 
each  stout  shoot  of  last  season's  growth,  two  inches 
deep  in  the  ordinary  soil,  or  into  a  potful  of  soil 
also  sunk  in  the  ground,  fastening  each  shoot  with 
a  wooden  hook.  If  done  in  April  the  layers  will 
be  rooted  in  July,  and  in  early  September  they 
may  be  detached  from  the  parents,  and  planted 
elsewhere  or  potted.  It  is  better  than  taking 
cuttings  where  but  few  plants  are  looked  for,  and 
is  but  little  trouble.  Cuttings  of  ripe  wood  may 
still  be  put  in,  in  the  open  border,  but  the  best 
lime  is  October.  The  cuttings  should  be  made 
from  ripe,  stout  shoots,  one  foot  in  length,  taken 
off  with  a  "heel,"  a  slice  of  the  previous  year's  wood, 
and  put  into  the  soil  to  two-thirds  of  their  length, 
and  made  firm  by  pressure.  Cuttings  of  half- 
ripened  shoots  also  furnished  with  a  "  heel "  and 
with  leaves  too,  which  however  must  be  slightly 
reduced  in  size,  strike  well  in  3-inch  pots  filhd 
with  sandy  soil,  placed  on,  or  plunged  in  a  mild 
hotbed  in  early  July.  They  must  be  kept  mode- 
rately moist,  and  the  frame  very  close  always,  and 
shaded  from  bright  suushine.  In  three  weeks  or  a 
month  if  damping  off  has  not  occurred,  the  greater 
number  will  be  rooted.  If  damping  appears  likely 
to  occur,  air  must  be  given  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
about  10  a.m.  on  alternate  days. 

Stopping  certain  vars.  op  Chrysanthemums  : 
Grower,  Cheshire.  We  think  that  you  mean 
"  taking  the  bud."  You  should  obtain  a  manual 
on  cultivating  the  plant,  or  take  your  inquiry  to 
*  ome  one  who  makes  a  specialty  of  Chrysanthemu  ms 

Tenancy  of  Land  :  B.  E.  C.  Six  months'  notice 
on  either  side,  the  tenancy  terminating  on  the  day 
upon  which  it  was  entered. 

Warty  Excrescence  on  Vine  Stem  :  C.  Price.  The 
excrescences  on  the  Vine  stem  do  not  constitute  a 
disease,  being  simply  the  abnormal  development  of 
latent  buds.  Such  buds  in  Vines  are  most  abundant 
in  the  axils  of  weak  leaves  and  leaf- scales  formed 
near  the  base  of  the  stem  when  the  plant  is  quite 
youug,  and  may  remain  latent  for  a  long  period  of 
years,  eventually  forming  rugged  excrescences, 
sometimes  of  a  very  large  size.  G.  M, 

Woodlice:   Aiueioiis.     We  fear  you  never  read  your 
Hardeners'  Chronicle.  Consult  the  issue  for  February 
12  last  for  antidotes  against  these  creatures. 


Communications  Received.— National  Ruse  Society. — W.  J. 
— W.  L.  M.— J.  G.  B. -Sutton  &  Sons— C.  W.  H.— T.  B.  — 
A.  G.;  with  thanks.—  W.  W.— Another  Old  Subscribor,  too 
lato  for  this  week.— L.  H.  R.— F.  &  L..  Olmsted,  letter 
follows.-J.  H.  M.— J.  Burtt,  Davy,  CalifernU.—  \V.  W  — 
W.  D.— Expert.— n.  M.— G.  H.— G.  M.— W.J.  B.— W.  H.  P. 
Thos.  Faber.— H.  P.— J.  H.— F.  A.  W. 

Photographs,  Specimens,   etc.,   Received. — D.C. 


CONTINUED  LARGE  INCREASE  in  the  CIRCULATION 
of  the  "GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE." 

Important  to  Advertisers. — The  Publisher  has  the  satisfac- 
tion of announcing  that  the  circulation  of  the  "Gardeners' 
Chronicle"  has,  since  the  reduction  in  the  price  of  the  paper, 

MORE   THAN    DOUBLED, 
and  that  it  continues  to  increase  weekly. 

Advertisers  are  reminded  that  the  "  Chronicle"  circulates  among 
Country  Gentlemen,  and  all  Classes  of  Gardeners 
and  Garden-lovers  at  home,  that  it  has  a  specially  large 
Foreign  and  Colonial  Circulation,  and  that  it  is 
preserved  for  reference  in  all  the  principal  Libraries. 

(For  Markets  and  Weather,  tee  p,  xv.) 
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A     BOTANIST     WITH    THE 

ECLIPSE   EXPEDITION. 

rpO  witness  the  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  on 
■*■  January  22,  1898,  a  few  observers 
journeyed  from  America  and  Japan,  and  many 
from  nearer  centres,  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  village  Jeur,  in  the  Deccan,  India,  because  it 
stands  near  the  centre  of  the  twenty-five  miles 
wide  line  of  totality,  and  two  minutes  four 
seconds  would  be  available  to  record  on  photo- 
graphic plates  the  spectroscopic  lines  which  tell 
of  certain  elements  in  the  vapours  that  consti- 
tute the  corona,  visible  only  during  a  total 
eclipse.  The  astronomers  were  furnished  with 
the  best  appliances  known,  details  of  which 
need  not  here  be  given. 

On  the  day  in  question,  about  noon,  the  moon 
began  to  steal  gradually  over  the  face  of  the  sun , 
light  began  to  fade,Leguminosfe  to  fold  up  their 
leaves  as  their  manner  is  at  fall  of  evening,  and 
when  the  black  shadow  of  the  moon  came  out 
of  the  west  like  a  swift  moving  cloud,  the  dark- 
ness became  that  of  a  clear  night ;  the  breeze 
fell,  a  few  stars  were  visible,  all  nature  hushed, 
and  one  felt  that  "  All  the  air  a  solemn  stillness 
holds."  The  manipulation  of  apparatus  to  the 
measured  beat  of  a  pendulum  left  time  for  only 
ahasty  glance  at  the  brilliant  corona ;  with  that, 
and  the  results,  astronomers  must  be  left  to 
deal. 

The  soil  of  the  district  is  disintegrated  trap- 
rock,  in  some  places  only  a  few  inches  deep,  in 
other  places  several  feet  in  depth,  of  a  fine 
black  loam,  excessively  encumbered  with 
large  roundish  stones,  neither  water-worn  nor 
scratched,  evidently  hard  nodules  of  the  rock 
from  which  the  soil  is  formed.  Bain  in  this 
district  is  confined  to  the  months  including  June 
and  September,  and  averages  2 j  inches  yearly. 
The  daily  range  of  temperature  during  January 
in  the  open,  was  from  45  P.  to  145°  F.,  and  in 
the  shade  from  50°  F.  to  90°  P.  Under  such 
conditions  luxurious  vegetation  could  not  be 
expected.  In  the  fields  Sorghum  was  the 
principal  crop,  and  the  people  were  awaiting  its 
ripening  with  anxious  eyes.  Linseed  growing 
a  foot  high,  as  its  manner  is  in  India,  was 
frequent,  and  Carthamus  tinctorius,  the  source 
of  Safflower  and  a  useful  oil,  showed  its  yellow 
flowers  and  prickly  foliage  in  every  field. 
Irrigated  Wheat,  Melons,  Onions,  and  several 
kinds  of  Leans  were  to  be  seen  near  wells. 

Of  the  natural  vegetation  the  most  prominent 
features  wore  thorny  Acacias,  Prosopis  spicigera, 
Dichrostachys  cinerea,  Cassia  auriculata,  Crota- 
laria  retusa,  and  Cardiospermum  Halicacabum. 
The  district  had  no  crops  in  the  season  lN9iJ — 
1897,  but  the  people  had  been  relieved  to  some 
extent  by  Government  works,  and  food  sup- 
plies brought  from  other  countries  by  the 
Famine  Belief  Organisation.  At  the  time  of 
our  visit  fodder  was  abundant,  but  grain  was 
scarce  and  dear,  and  many  people  were  sub- 
sisting by  the  aid  of  the  seed  of  Cyanotis  axil- 
laris, and  of  Indigofera  linifolia,  I.   cordifolia, 


I.  glandulosa,  and  Panicum  Isachne,  which 
grow  wild  in  profusion,  and  appear  to  thrive 
well  when  rainfall  is  scanty. 

In  all,  130  species  of  plants  were  collected,  including 
26  Qraminem,  27  Leguminos;e,  14  Compositie,  9Acan- 
thaceae,  5  Asclepiadaceae,  5  Euphorbiacese,  5  Mal- 
vaceae, 5  Cucurbitaeece,  5  Convolvulaceje,  2  Solanace:o, 
4  Labiate,  2  Urticacese,  2  Capparidacere,  the  re- 
mainder being  represented  by  one  or  two  species  in  a 
Natural  Order. 

Of  the  Graminese,  the  most  frequent  one,  Aristida 
setacea,  was  in  ripe  seed,  and  the  manner  iu  which 
this  species  distributes  its  seeds  is  very  interesting  ; 
its  three-branched  awns  twist  together  in  such  a 
manner  that  a  perfect  sphere  is  formed  by  their 
extended  points,  and  the  balls  roll  hither  and  thither 
in  every  breeze.  One  would  appear  at  the  door  of 
the  tent  like  a  shy  stranger,  uncertain  whether  to 
advance  or  retreat  ;  a  puff  would  drive  it  in  a  foot, 
another  would  send  it  out  again,  a  third  would  make 
it  roll  straight  to  one's  feet.  Another  grass  of 
interest  is  a  species  of  Isacline,  undescribed  and 
remarkable  for  its  habit  of  Betting  loose  its  entire 


Sent  by  an  "hi  corri  ipondent. 

Fit),    f.4.  —  ECLIPSE   OF   THE   SUN   ON    JANUARY   22,    lSf'S, 
AS   SEEN   AT  JECR,    l\    THE   DECCAN. 


inflorescence,  a  large  open  panicle  of  most  elegant 
form,  which  is  rolled  about  by  the  wind  till  it  is 
caught  in  some  bush.  As  this  species  has  an  inflo- 
rescence larger  than  any  other  known,  and  was  found 
while  preparing  to  observe  the  eclipse,  the  name 
Isachne  obscurans  is  proposed  for  it  in  the  attached 
description.*  O.  Marshall  JVoodrow,  Professor  of 
Botany,  College  of  Science,  Poona,  India. 


New  or  Noteworthy  Plants. 

CATTLEYA  TRIANVEI  VAR.  ALBIDA. 

A  beautiful  white  form  of  CattleyalabiataTrian;ei 

named  as  above,  has  flowered  with   Captain  G.  W. 

Law-Schofield,  New-Hall-Hey,  who  has  kindly  Eent  a 

flower.     The  sepals  and  petals  are  white,  the  latter 

'  Isachne  obscurans,  Woodrow,  sp.  nov. 

Stem  short,  ascending,  annual. 

Leaves  3j  to  5  inches  by  g  inch  at  widest,  lanceolate  hispid, 
margins  thickened,  ciliate.  Alifth  shorter  than  the  leaf, 
hispid.         - 

PanieU  attaining  15  by  12  inches,  pyramidal,  lax,  ultimate 
branchlets  pendulous,  few  flowered ;  peduncle  equal  to 
height  of  panicle. 

Spikelets  '  inch.  O.I.  £",  7-hispid-nerved ;  G.H.  J", 
7-nerved,  broador  than  I.,  and  with  a  black  gland  at  base  : 
O.III.,  7-nervcd,  slightly  shorter  and  broader,  but  otherwise 
as  I.  and  II.  Pate,  half  as  long  as  glume,  2-dcntate ;  G.IV., 
and  pale  1\-",  5-nerved,  smooth,  crustaceous. 

The  whole  inflorescence  breaks  off  and  is  driven  about  by 
the  wind.  Vernacular  name,  Tan  Snica,  grain  used  for  fast- 
day  food  ;  cooked  like  rice.  0.  M.  W.  [In  the  opinion  of 
Dr.  Stapf  this  is  a  true  Panicum.  Ed.] 


broad  and  finely  crimped  at  the  margin.  The  lip  is 
alio  white,  with  chrome-yellow  lines  radiating  from 
the  base,  and  the  front  lobe  is  of  the  delicate  bluish- 
pink  hue  seen  in  the  flowers  of  some  varieties  of 
Heliotrope.  White  varieties  of  C.  Trianaji  are  rare , 
and  always  beautiful,  and  its  appearance  in  an 
amateur's  collection  is  looked  upon  as  a  very  desirable 
event.  James  O'Brien. 

Cibsidm  candidisslmum,  Hammer* 
This  new  annual  Cirsium  was  found  by  Mr.  Siehe 
of  Mereina,  in  the  mountains  of  Cappadocia.  It 
attains  a  height  of  3{  metres.  The  large,  sessile, 
decurrent  leaves  are  about  16  ins.  long,  8  to  10  ins. 
broad,  sharply  toothed,  undulated,  and  as  the  whole 
plant  bright  silvery-white.  The  branched  inflorescence 
bears  rose-coloured  heads  of  about  1  inch  in  diameter. 
It  is  a  very  ornamental  plant,  to  be  grown  ns  a 
specimen  in  loamy  soil.   U.  D. 


Orchid  Notes  and  Gleanings. 


DENDROBIUM  NOBILE. 
One  of  the  finest  examples  of  this  plant  I  have  ever 
seen  was  noticed  recently  in  the  gardens  of  Mrs. 
Kuowles,  Moor  Head,  Shipley,  Yorkshire  (gr.,  Mr. 
Moorby).  The  above  specimen  was  in  an  ordinary 
teak  basket,  measuring  IB  inches  square,  and  it  bore 
nearly  1000  blooms,  on  seventy-five  growths.  There 
were  five  such  specimens  carrying  altogether  upwards 
of  3000  blooms,  which  is  a  great  testimony  to  the 
skill  and  care  taken  by  Mr.  Moorby,  the  gardener. 

Saccol&bium  bellinum. 
This  handsome  and  richly-coloured  species,  which 
was  discovered  by  Mr.  Boxall  in  Burmah  in  1873, 
and  sent  to  Messrs.  Low,  ranks  highest  in  point  of 
floral  beauty  over  any  of  the  four  or  five  species  of 
its  section,  whose  smallest,  but  still  pretty,  repre- 
sentative is  S.  calceolare.  A  very  beautiful  example 
of  it  is  sent  by  Mr.  William  Gould,  of  Rose  Bank, 
Hayfield,  near  Stockport.  The  sepals  and  petals  are 
bright  yellow,  so  densely  spotted  with  purplish- 
brown  that  only  a  Blight  reticulation  of  the  yellow 
appears.  The  pouched  base  of  the  lip  is  white, 
spotted  with  bright  purple  and  yellow  at  the  base, 
the  downy,  two-lobed  front  being  white,  with  a  yellow 
blotch  bearing  some  purple  spots  in  the  centre.  It 
is  a  very  quaint  and  attractive  species.  J.  O'B. 

Vanoa  Roxburghi. 
Mr.  P.  Lancaster  sives,  in  the  last  number  of  Tndian 
Gardening,  a    detailed  comparative   account   of   the 
variations,  thirty-nine  in  all,  that  he  has  met  with  in 
this  species. 

Flowering  of  Phal^enopsis  Sohilleriana. 
M.  J.  C.  de  Lange,  of  Rotterdam,  has  a  plant  of 
Phalsenopsis  Schilleriana  imported  last  year,  and  now 
bearing  a  large  branching  raceme  covered  with  fine 
flowers.  Five  or  six  other  specimens  have  some  con- 
cluded, others  commenced  blooming  here,  where  they 
are  considered  a  specialty. 

Dicris  maculata. 
This  small  genus  of  terrestial  Orchids  is  an  inter- 
esting one  by  reason  of  its  peculiar  flowers.  The 
flower-spikes  generally  grow  here  to  about  9  inches 
high — but  in  their  native  habitat  of  Australia,  they 
are  said  to  grow  as  high  as  two  feet.  Each  spike 
bears  several  flowers  near  to  the  apex  ;  these  are 
yellow,  spotted  with  brownish-purple  spots.  The 
erect  lateral  sepals  are  spreading  and  wing-like,  and 
give  to  the  flower  an  insect-like  appearance.  The 
leaves  are  long  and  narrow,  and  die  away  during  the 
summer,  but  fresh  ones  appear  above  ground  in  March. 
We  grow  them  upon  a  shelf  near  the  glass  at  the  cool 

*  Qirtium  candidteslm/um,  Dammer,  nov.  spec— Annuinn, 
caulo  eimplici  ad  3—5  m.  alto  ;  foliis  sessilihus  lanceolatis 
acutis  undulatis  runcinato-serratis,  decurrentibus  ad  40  cm. 
long.,  20—25  cm.  lat.  ;  inrlorescontia  raoemoaa;  capitulia 
2}  —  3  cm.  diam.  ;  floribus  roseis.  Tota  planta  nlHde 
argentea.  Orescit  in  moniibus  Cappadocia?  Aaise  Uinoria  ubi 
legit  cl.  W.  Siehe.   U.  Damim 
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end  of  the  intermediate  Orchid-house.  This  species 
flowered  at  Kew  in  1825,  and  is  figured  in  the  Bot. 
Mag.,  t.  3156.  R.  L.  H.,  Edinburgh. 


ORCHID  PORTRAITS. 

The  following  are  the  Orchids  figured  in  the  last  issued 
part  of  M.  Oogniaux's  useful  Dietionnavre  Iconographique  des 
Orchidias: — 

Aerides  crassifulitm,  Aerides,  t.  1. 

Cattleya  Dowiana  var.  aurea  alba,  Cattleya,  t.  2  c. 

Cattleya  Fowleri,  Hort.  Sander,  Cattleya  hybr.,  pi.  3. 

Cvpripedium  rkllatulvm  var.  album,  O'Brien,  Cypripe- 
dium,  t.  0  a. 

Dendrobium  formosum,  Dendrobium,  t.  8. 

Epidknprum  radiatum,  Epidendrum,  t.  .V 

LuElia  crispilabia,  Lselia,  t.  13. 

Odontoglossum  orande,  Odontoglossum,  t.  13. 

Odontoolossum  Krameri,  Odontoglossum,  t.  14, 

Odontoglossum  Albertianum  x  Jules  Hyk,  Odontoglos- 
sum hybrid,  t.  5. 

Oncidium  ii.i;matochilum  x,  Oncidium  hybrid,  pi.  1. 

Vanda  scavis  var.  Rambonnetiana,  Cogniaux,  t.  4  a. 

Vanda  ccsrulea  var.  Peetersiana,  Cogniaux,  Vanda, 
pi.  5  A. 


THE    CINCHONA   IN   INDIA.* 

My  remarks  this  evening  on  the  Cinchona  industry  in 
India  will  be  chiefly  confined  to  my  own  experience  in 
British  Sikkim,  where  I  held  executive  charge  of  the 
Bengal  Government  plantations  from  the  year  1SG5,  when 
they  consisted  of  a  quarter  of  an  acre  only,  till  seven  months 
ago,  when  I  retired  from  active  service.  For  the  last  twenty 
years  of  my  service  I  also  had  charge  of  the  factory  which 
was  started  at  the  plantations  for  the  extraction  of  the 
Cinchona  products.  So  I  shall  have  something  to  say  on 
the  manufacture  as  well  as  the  culture  of  the  Cinchona. 

Quinine  is  principally  got  from  the  bark  of  trees  and  shrubs 
belonging  to  the  genus  Cinchona.  Indeed,  till  about  twenty- 
seven  years  ago  it  was  hardly  known  that  it  was  obtainable 
from  any  other  genus  ;  but  it  was  then  ascertained  that  the 
bark  of  an  allied  genus,  Remijia,  also  yielded  it,  although 
in  smaller  proportion,  In  18S0,  and  for  several  subsequent 
years,  when  Cinchona  bark  was  scarce  and  dear,  and  quinine 
selling  at  famine  prices,  Remijia,  or  Cuprea  bark,  as  it  was 
commercially  called,  was  imported  from  S.  America  for  the 
European  quinine  factories  in  very  large  quantities;  but 
later  on,  when  the  markets  became  stocked  to  overflowing 
with  the  rich  cultivated  Cinchona  barks  of  India,  Ceylon, 
Java,  9.  America,  and  other  countries,  prices  fell,  and  the 
importation  of  Cuprea  bark  became  unprofitable,  and,  con- 
sequently, ceased.  The  price  of  quinine  is  now  so  low  that 
it  would  hardly  pay  the  manufacturers  to  work  up  Cuprea 
bark,  with  its  small  proportion  of  alkaloids,  even  if  they  got 
it  for  nothing;  for  the  expensive  manipulation  of  a  large 
quantity  of  bark,  to  get  only  a  little  low-priced  quinine 
cannot  be  a  profitable  operation.  Owing  to  over-production, 
the  price  of  both  Cinchona  bark  and  sulphate  of  quinine  has 
fallen  so  low,  that  the  planters  get  actually  less  for  the 
bark  than  it  costs  them  to  grow  and  market  it,  whilst 
the  quinine  makers  can  hardly  have  fared  much  better; 
but  the  fever-stricken  millions  of  the  malarious  parts  of 
India  and  other  hot  countries  reap  the  benefit ;  and  to 
benefit  them,  rather  than  either  planter  or  manufacturer, 
was  the  avowed  object  of  our  Government  in  introducing  the 
Cinchonas  to  India  and  other  countries.  The  results  have 
exceeded  the  most  sanguine  expectations,  for  the  introduc- 
tion has  been  the  means  of  bringing  the  price  of  quinine  so 
low  as  to  place  it  within  easy  reach  of  the  very  poorest.  It 
is  one  of  the  few  medicines  of  foreign  manufacture  that  the 
natives  of  the  East,  almost  without  exception,  implicitly 
believe  in,  and  their  confidence  in  it  is  likely  to  continue 
whilst  quinine  remains  so  cheap  that  there  is  but  little 
temptation  to  adulterate  it.  Many  substitutes  have  been 
from  time  to  time  put  on  the  market,  but  not  one  has  stood 
the  trial  test,  and  quinine  is  likely  to  remain,  as  it  so  long 
has  been,  the  only  safe  speciiic  for  malarial  fevers. 

Formation  of  Plantations. 

First,  then,  concerning  the  formation  of  plantations.  The 
planter  in  the  East  has  no  convenient  nurseryman  to  indent 
on  for  his  plants  as  his  brother  at  home  has,  so  must  raise 
his  own,  and,  in  fact,  do  everything  for  himself,  from  the 
making  of  bricks  to  the  building  of  factories  and  fixing 
machinery.  In  Sikkim  there  were,  practically,  but  two 
methods  of  raising  plants  practised,  viz.,  by  seed  and  by  cut- 
tings. In  the  earlier  years  of  the  enterprise  seed  was  not 
obtainable,  and  plants  had  to  be  raised  from  cuttings,  which 
was  done  in  the  ordinary  way.  There  were  three  main 
species  to  deal  with  : — Succirubra,  or  Red-bark;  Officinalis, 
or  Crown-bark  ;  and  Calisaya  var.  Ledgeriana,  or  Yellow-bark. 
Usually    05  to  100  per  cent,  of  the    Succirubra    cuttings 

*  Paper  read  at  the  monthly  conversazione  at  the  Horti- 
cultural Club  on  Tuesday,  March  8,  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Gammie. 


rooted  without  any  trouble,  but  Officinalis  was  not  so  accom- 
modating, although  not  very  troublesome,  and  Ledgeriana 
was  almost  a  complete  failure,  for  of  many  and  many  a  batch 
of  it  not  a  single  cutting  rooted,  and  seldom  more  than 
5  to  10  per  cent. 

There  was  nothing  peculiar  either  in  the  way  the  seedlings 
were  raised.  The  seed  was  sown  in  long,  narrow,  terraced 
beds,  protected  by  low  thatched  roofs  from  rain  and  sun,  but 
open  at  the  sides  for  free  admission  of  air  and  light.  The 
seedlings  were  kept  in  the  same  sort  of  protected  beds,  with 
several  transplantings,  as  they  grew  and  required  more  room, 
till  6  or  9  inches  high,  when  advantage  was  taken  of  a  spell  of 
dull  weather  to  remove  the  thatch  and  get  thorn  inured  to 
the  weather  previous  to  planting  out  in  the  plantation.  The 
sites  selected  for  plantations  were  on  the  steep  mountain 
slopes,  at  elevations  lying  between  1,000  and  6,000  feet, 
nattish  ground  being  avoided,  as  Cinchonas  cannot  long 
endure  stagnant  water  at  their  roots;  and  artificial  drainage, 
however  elaborate,  dues  not  do  much  good  with  a  yearly 
rainfall  of  120  to  250  inches.  On  the  selected  sites  the 
jungle,  usually  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  trees,  bamboos,  and 
shrubs,  i3  cut  close  to  the  ground,  and  great  care  taken  to 
leave  nothing  uncut  to  ensure  everything  dying  and  drying 
together,  otherwise  there  might  be  an  imperfect  burn  which 
would  entail  extra  work  in  the  final  clearing.  The  cutting  is 
best  done  in  December,  after  the  dry  season  has  fairly  set 
in,  and  the  burning  in  the  end  of  March,  when  the  weather 
is  hot  and  dry.  After  the  ground  is  cleared,  roads  have  to  be 
traced  and  made,  and  pegs  put  down  in  straight  rows  at  the 
distance  apart  ;it  is  proposed  to  plant,  usually  4'  to  6  feet 
each  way.  Then  pits  of  about  2  feet  across  and  nearly  as 
much  in  depth  are  dug  out,  and  afterwards  filled  in  with  the 
same  soil  mixed  with  any  convenient  decayed  vegetable- 
matter,  and  on  those  little  mounds  the  plants  are  firmly 
planted,  one  at  each  peg,  after  the  soil  has  been  well 
saturated  with  rain,  and  the  sky  is  overcast.  At  the  time  of 
planting,  the  seedlings  are  usually  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
months  old,  counting  from  date  of  the  sowing.  For  three 
or  four  years  the  ground  between  the  plants  has  to  be 
kept  fairly  free  of  weeds,  and  occasionally  dug  over.  After- 
wards but  little  cultivation  is  necessary,  as  the  plants  will  be 
covering  the  ground  and  able  to  take  care  of  themselves. 

Red  Bark. 

When  the  first  plants  were  large  enough  to  yield  bark  suit- 
able for  chemical  analysis,  it  was  found  that  the  Red  Bark, 
whether  from  seed  or  cuttings  was  fairly  uniform  in  quality 
and  of  the  typical  character,  i.e.,  rich  in  the  inferior  alkaloids, 
cinchonidine,  and  cinchoDine,  but  rather  poor  in  quinine. 
So  it  was  only  a  question  of  expediency  whether  the  plants 
were  raised  from  seed  or  cuttings,  the  result  in  alkaloids 
being  the  same.  It  is  not  a  good  bark  for  quinine  making, 
but  is  perhaps  the  most  useful  to  the  ordinary  druggist  for 
his  tonics  and  other  preparations.  The  crown  bark  was  also 
uniform  in  quality  and  true  to  type  however  raised.  It  is 
one  of  the  very  best  barks  for  the  manufacture  of  sulphate  of 
quinine,  as  it  is  rich  in  quinine,  and  comparatively  poor  in 
the  inferior  alkaloids.  It  thrives  to  perfection  in  Travancore 
and  other  parts  of  southern  India,  but  is  rather  a  failure 
everywhere  in  the  more  northern  Himalayan  regions.  Its 
stem  bark  will  yield  from  3  to  G  per  cent,  of  its  weight  of 
sulphate  of  quinine. 

Yellow  Bark. 

The  yellow  bark  behaved  quite  differently.  The  cutt 
ing-raised  plants,  of  course,  yielded  bark  of  exactly 
the  same  composition  as  the  parents,  but  the  seedlings 
differed  in  the  most  perplexing  way,  both  from  their 
parents  and  from  each  other.  The  better  sorts  yielded 
from  8  to  It)  and  even  10  per  cent,  of  sulphate  of  quinine,  but 
the  inferior  sorts,  which  were  quite  as  numerous,  or  perhaps 
more  so,  less  than  two.  To  make  matters  worse,  the  good 
sorts  are  quite  indistinguishable  from  most  of  the  bad  till 
the  trees  grow  up  and  flower,  and  not  always  then  even. 

Ledger  Bark. 

The  original  seeds,  from  the  Andes,  yielded  just  as  mixed 
a  progeny  as  the  Indian  grown  did  in  later  years.  They 
were  collected  in  Bolivia  for  Mr.  Ledger  by  his  half-caste 
servant,  who  was  afterwards  killed  for  having  procured 
them  for  export,  and  thus  destroyed  the  monopoly  of  so 
valuable  a  product  to  its  native  country.  These  seeds  were 
first  offered  for  sale  by  Mr.  Ledger  to  the  India  Office,  who 
refused  them,  not  knowing  that  they  were  of  any  special 
value,  or  that  they  differed  from  varieties  of  Calisaya  already 
in  India.  Ultimately  they  were  divided  between  a  Madras 
private  planter,  for  his  plantation  on  the  Nilgiris,  and  the 
Dutch  Government,  for  their  plantations  in  Java.  Part  of 
the  planter's  share  was  afterwards  exchanged  with  the  Madras 
Government  for  other  sorts  of  Cinchona  Beed,  and,  through 
an  old  friend,  I  got  a  very  small  packet,  from  which  we 
raised  S00  plants.  These  were  the  parents  of  most  of  the 
Ledger  plants  since  grown  in  India  and  Ceylon,  for  the 
species  did  not  thrive  on  the  Nilgiris,  but  speedily  died  out, 
and  the  Dutch  were  careful  to  reserve  the  Java-grown  eeeds 
of  the  better  varieties  for  their  own  use  for  many  years. 
But  till  the  first-grown  bark  was  analysed,  neither  the  Dutch 
nor  the  English  had  any  idea  of  the  value  of  the  prize  they  pos- 
sessed, and  till  the  trees  flowered  the  species  even  was  uncer- 
tain. The  first  flowering  specimens  were  submitted  to  the 
late  John  Eliot  Howard,  the  famous  London  manufacturer 
of  the  purest  sulphate  of  quinine  ever  put  on  the  market. 
Mr.  Howard  had  made  a  special  study  of  the  genus  Cinchona, 
and  published  extensively  on  both  its  botany  and  chemistry, 
and  was  for  many  years  a  trusted  adviser  of  Government 


on  the  introduction  of  the  Cinchonas  to  India,  in  which  he 
took  the  keenest  interest.  So,  altogether,  he  was  in  the  best 
position  to  determine  the  species.  He  pronounced  it  to  be 
a  variety  of  Calisaya,  and  named  it  Cinchona  Calisaya  var. 
Ledgeriana.  A  few  years  later  Moens,  the  superintendent 
of  the  Java  plantations,  who  was  a  most  excellent  analytical 
chemist,  but  made  no  pretence  to  any  knowledge  of  botany, 
raised  it  to  specific  rank  under  the  name  Ledgeriana  ;  and 
Trimen,  of  Ceylon,  agreed  with  him. 

But  there  can  be  no  doubt,  I  thiDk,  that  Howard  was 
right,  and  that  his  name  ought  to  stand.  At  any  rate,  the 
Government  of  Bengal  adhere  to  it.  It  is  a  most  variable 
plant  in  foliage  and  habit  of  growth,  as  well  as  in  coloration 
of  the  flowers,  which  vary  from  pure  white  to  bright  pink. 
After  the  general  flowering  of  the  trees,  chemical  analyses 
showed  that  those  with  white,  nodding  flowers,  and  smalt 
seed-capsules,  wtre  rich  in  quinine,  whilst  those  with 
pinkish  flowers,  however  slightly  tinged,  or  with  straight 
flower-stalks  or  large  seed-capsules,  were  poor  ;  but  as  there 
is  rarely  a  rule  without  an  exception,  it  turned  out  that  the 
very  richest  of  all  in  Java  had  pink  flowers.  But  with  this 
notable  exception,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  rule  holds  good  that 
the  white-flowered  varieties  are  rich  in  quinine,  and  the 
coloured  poor.  For  instance,  a  mixed  sample  of  bark  col- 
lected under  my  own  personal  supervision  from  twenty  trees 
bearing  white  flowers,  but  differing  more  or  less  from  each 
other  in  foliage  and  habit  of  growth,  yielded  8  per  cent,  of 
crystallised  sulphate  of  quinine ;  whilst  a  corresponding 
sample,  collected  at  the  same  time  and  place  from  twenty 
trees,  with  flowers  tinged  pink,  yielded  but  2*03  per  cent., 
or  nearly  two-thirds  less ;  so  the  formation  of  plantations, 
consisting  of  the  rich  varieties  only,  became  a  matter  of  the 
first  importance,  for  it  costs  no  more  to  grow  a  rich  sort  than 
it  did  a  poor,  and  the  yield  of  quinine  would  be  more  than 
doubled.  But  to  do  this  with  absolute  certainly,  some  plan 
of  artificial  propagation  was  necessary,  as  the  seedlings  often 
came  untrue  to  type,  and  sometimes  were  a  very  mixed  and 
inferior  lot  indeed.  Attempt*  at  propagation  by  cuttings 
had  ended  in  failure  everywhere,  and  layering  was  a  slow 
and  unsatisfactory  process.  The  other  obvious  plan  was 
grafting,  but  that  in  the  ordinary  way  was  slow  and  expen- 
sive, as  it  had  to  be  done  under  glass-roofs  ;  so  in  the  end,  in 
Sikkim,  we  bad  to  do  the  best  possible  with  selected  seed, 
find  give  up  artificial  propagation,  much  to  our  regret.  But 
in  Java,  where  the  climate  and  soil  are  both  more  favourable 
to  Cinchona  growth,  plants  grafted  under  glass,  and  after- 
wards planted  out  in  the  open,  made  good  growth,  and 
yitlded  profitable  retuiTns  on  the  expenditure. 

Graftino. 

A  good  many  years  ago,  a  private  planter  from  Java,  a  Mr. 
Weinschenk,  told  me  of  a  discovery  he  had  made  in  open-air 
grafting,  by  which,  according  to  his  own  account,  he  got 
excellent  results.  In  fact,  he  claimed  by  it  to  have  almost 
no  failures,  and  very  little  expense.  But  to  this  I  cannot 
further  testify  than  that  I  tried  his  plan  on  a  small  scale, 
and  under  unfavourable  circumstances,  but  with  results  that 
inclined  me  to  view  it  with  favour.  His  plan  was  very 
simple,  but  new  to  me.  He  commenced  by  making  his  graft 
sick,  as  he  phrased  it,  by  ringing  its  base,  and  letting  it 
remain  on  the  parent  tree  till  its  leaves  became  of  an 
unhealthy  colour,  when  he  cut  it  off,  and  fixed  it  on  the 
stock  in  the  usual  way.  His  whole  discovery  lay  in  making 
his  graft  sick  beforehand,  which,  to  me,  appeared  a  very 
absurd  procedure,  but  it  really  may  have  some  reasonable 
foundation.  Perhaps  some  one  will  be  good  enough  to  give 
the  plan  a  trial  with  fruit  and  other  trees  at  the  prop  rseason 
of  the  year,  and  chronicle  the  results.  It  should  be  done 
when  the  plants  are  in  active  growth.  Mr.  Weinschenk  was 
a  man  of  many  theories,  one  of  them  being  that  the  bark  of 
the  Cinchona,  and  not  the  roots  or  leaves,  had  the  predomi- 
nating, if  not  the  entire,  influence  in  the  chemical  conversion 
of  the  sap  into  the  different  alkaloids.  Once  when  I  was 
with  him  on  a  visit  to  the  Nilgiri  Cinchona  plantations  he 
asked  the  late  Mr.  M.  A.  Lawson,  then  Superintendent  of  the 
Madras  Government  plantations,  but  formerly  Professor  of 
Botany  at  Oxford,  and  consequently  well  acquainted  with 
vegetable  physiology,  where  he  thought  the  controlling 
chemist  was  located — whether  in  the  leaves,  or  in  the  roots, 
or  where?  Mr.  Lawson  answered,  off-hand,  "  In  the  leaves, 
of  course."  "  How  is  it,  then,"  said  Mr.  Weinschenk,  "that 
if  I  cut  over  a  succirubra  plant  and  graft  on  it  Ledgeriana, 
which  I  let  grow  to  some  height,  then  behead  and  graft 
on  a  succirubra  top,  when  I  shall  have  succirubra  leaves  and 
succirubra  roots,  but  the  bark  on  the  Ledger  part  of  the 
stem,  however  many  years  afterwards,  and  however  much  it 
may  have  increased,  will  still  be  normal  Ledger  bark, 
and  in  the  same  way  the  succirubra  bark  at  top  and  bottom 
will  continue  to  be  of  the  typical  succirubra  character,  i.e., 
the  Ledger  bark  will  continue  to  contain  a  large  proportion  of 
quinine  and  but  little  of  the  inferior  alkaloids,  cinchonidine 
and  cinchoniue,  and  the  succirubra  vice  verm.  Therefore, 
said  Mr.  Weinschenk,  I  maintain  that  the  controlling  chemist 
is  neither  in  the  leaves  nor  in  the  roots,  but  in  the  bark 
itself.  Of  course,  the  obvious  weak  link  in  this  chain  of 
argument  is  the  fact  that  the  bark  on  the  Ledger  part  of  the 
composite  tree  was  started  while  it  bore  Ledger  leaves.  But 
I  think  it  is  suggestive  of  possibilities  of  gettiog  branch 
sports  by  the  engrafting  of  other  bark,  and  that  the  bark 
may  really  have  a  large  influence  in  determining  the  nature 
of  the  alkaloids,  or  the  colour  of  the  flowers,  or  in  other 
ways.  It  is  just  possible  that  some  of  the  inexplicable 
branch  sports  may  have  originated  in  the  accidental 
engrafting  of  bark  from  kindred  species  or  varieties. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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The  Fernery. 


HARD.Y  FERNS. 
(Continued from  p.  156.) 
To  return  to  division  of  the  Ferns,  our  remarks 
so  far  have  only  npplied  to  the  Crown  Ferns,  as  we 
may  term  them,  the  Lastreas,  Polystichums,  and  Lady 
Ferns,  but  there  are  other  species  such  as  the  Poly- 
podies, Bladder  Ferns, and  Asplenia,  which  either  have 


trees  in  their  native  habitats.  The  Spleenworts  as 
rock-loving  Ferns,  are  the  better  for  a  little  limestone 
rubble  in  the  soil,  but  the  Hard  Fern  or  Blechnum 
spicant  and  the  Mountain  Lastrea  (L.  Oreopteris) 
dislike  lime,  and  prefer  leaf-mould  and  yellow-loam 
with  a  dash  of  sand.  The  Parsley  Fern  (Allosorus 
crispus)  is  rarely  seen  in  collections,  but  is  very  pretty 
out  of  doors  (it  will  not  do  under  glass)  if  properly 
installed.  The  Fern  grows  naturally  on  rocky  hill- 
sides among  the  loose  debris  or  rubble,  and  we  have 


Fill.   65.  — A   GLASSHOUSE   IX   THE  BOTANIC   GARDEN,    TRINIDAD. 


running  roots  with  fronds  at  short  internals,  or  form 
bunches  on  a  small  scale.  Clearly  with  plants  of  this 
cla's,  tho  less  they  are  disturbed  tho  better  if  they 
are  doing  well,  since  it  is  only  when  long-established 
that  they  form  first-class  specimens.  Hence,  if  any 
shifting  be  required,  the  ball  should  be  kept  as  intact 
as  possible,  while  if  of  the  Polypody  or  many-footed, 
persuasive  wide  pans  are  better  than  deep  narrow 
pots,  as  the  creeping  root  stocks  require  room  to 
spread.  A  little  mulching  of  good  leaf-mould  is 
beneficial,  representing  as  it  does  the  natural  pro- 
vision  afforded  by  the  fall  of  tho  leafage  from  the 


succeeded  in  growing  it  for  years  in  a  London  garden 
by  noting  and  acting  on  this  fact.  A  large  brick  burr 
embedded  in  the  soil  represented  a  rock,  and  raising 
this,  we  planted  a  bunch  of  this  Fern  on  the  north 
side  in  the  cavity  left  by  the  burr,  then  buried  it  all 
but  the  frond-tips  beneath  a  spadeful  of  gravel, 
finally  dropping  the  burr  again  into  its  place.  Here 
the  Fern  was  obviously  at  home,  no  sun  reached  its 
crown,  no  drought  could  assail  it,  and  as  for  the 
superincumbent  gravel,  it  simply  pushed  its  fronds 
through  unconcernedly  in  all  directions  as  it  had 
doubtless  done  many  times  before  when  slips  and 


slides  bad  occurred  among  the  dt'lris  of  its  native 
hills.  Haits-tongues  are  of  such  varied  character 
that  it  is  a  matter  of  taste  as  to  their  division,  but 
wherever  single  crowns  can  be  adhered  to,  the  fronds 
and  general  developments  are  certainly  enhanced  in 
beauty.  A  tangle  is  never  pretty,  and  with  this 
species,  as  with  some  of  the  "  crown  "  Bpeeies  proper, 
a  little  perseverence  with  a  robust  crown  as  a  start 
will  be  well  rewarded.  Chas.  S.  Druery,  F.L.S., 
V.M.H. 

(To  be  continued. 


A   TROPICAL   GLASSHOUSE. 

Even  in  the  tropics  glasshouses  have  their  uses  in 
plant  cultivation,  in  that  they  provide  shelter  from 
too  ardent  sunshine  and  heavy  rain  to  plants  grown 
in  flower-pots.  Mr.  J.  H.  Hart,  Superintendent  of 
the  Botanic  Gardens,  Trinidad,  kindly  sent  us  a  photo- 
graph of  some  which  he  has  erected  (fig.  65).  "  The 
upper  roof,  "he  says,  "is  of  corrugated  iron  galvanised, 
and  the  houses  stand  east  and  west,  so  that  at  mid- 
day the  roof  centre  affords  a  large  amount  of  shade. 
We  find  that  we  can  now  do  many  thingi  that  for- 
merly we  could  not  do  at  all,  as  wo  can  protect 
equally  well  from  wind,  sun,  and  heavy  showers. 
They  offer  splendid  places  in  which  to  raise  small 
seeds,  &c.  The  tree  to  the  left  top  is  Theobroma 
bicolor,  imported  by  me  from  Nicaragua  in  1893 — 
its  first  introduction  to  the  West  Indies.  It  fruited 
in  1897." 


The    Rosary. 


GARDEN  ROSES. 

There  are  many  Roses  of  the  highest  importance 
and  distinction  which  may  be  described  as  valuable 
for  exhibition  cr  garden  decoration.  Conspicuous 
among  these  are  Madame  de  Watteville  and  Anna 
Olivier,  Madame  Lambard,  and  Marie  Van  Houtte, 
Madame  Hoste,  and  Catherine  Mermet  among  the 
Teas  ;  A.  K.  Williams,  Madame  Victor  Verdier, 
Margaret  Dickson,  Duke  of  Albany,  and  Alfred 
Culomb,  among  the  e'lite  of  the  hybrid  perpetuals  ; 
and  La  France,  Caroline  Testout,  and  Kaiserin 
Augusta  Victoria  among  the  hybrid  Teas. 

Several  of  the  Bourbons  have  an  equal  qualifica- 
t'on,  tmong  which  are  the  venerable  Souvenir  de  la 
Malmaison,  a  fine  Hose,  but  easily  spoiled  by  rain  ; 
Madame  Isaac  Pereire  and  her  gifted  daughter,  Mrs. 
Paul,  Queen  of  the  Bourbons,  raised  at  Cheshunt 
iu  1891. 

In  addition  to  the  hybrid  perpetuals  incidentally 
mentioned,  the  following  vaiieties  may  be  recom- 
mended as  being  garden  Roses,  viz.  :  Duke  of  Edin- 
burgh, which  has  a  velvety  texture  that  e;  sily 
distinguishes  it  from  other  crimson  coloured  Rosrs  ; 
Duke  of  Wellington,  an  over-estimated  variety  ;  and 
Duke  of  Albany,  a  very  beautiful  variety,  whose  most 
formidable  rival  in  this  section  is  Prince  Arthur, 
raised  by  Mr.  Benjamin  R.  Cant  in  1S75.  Horace 
Vernet,  though  rich  and  effective  in  colour,  is  not 
trustworthy.  A  little  more  dependence  can  be  placed 
on  such  very  dark  crimson  varieties  as  Abel  Carriers 
and  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan  ;  though  their  flowers, 
I  find,  are  easily  tarnished  by  a  Btrong  sunshine.  A 
much  more  valuable  Rose  for  the  garden  is  Charles 
Lefebvre,  whose  introduction,  as  Dean  Hole  once 
said  to  me  at  Rochester,  "  marked  a  distinct  epoch 
in  the  history  of  Rose-cultivation."  It  is  consider- 
ably larger  and  of  more  perfect  form  than  the  Duke 
of  Edinburgh,  yet  its  colour  has  not  for  me  the  same 
fascination.  Captain  Hayward,  raised  by  the  late 
Henry  Bennett,  is  a  fragrant  and  highly  effective 
"scarlet-crimson  "  variety  that  should  be  included  in 
every  representative  collection.  Among  pink  varie- 
ties, and  those  of  a  lighter  shade,  the  finest  are  Mrs. 
Sharm an  Crawford,  Mrs.  John  Laing,  Madame  Gabrielle 
Luizet,  Clio,  and  Spenser,  the  latter  an  improvement 
on  Baroness  Rothschild.  The  remarkable  merits  of 
A.  K.  Williams,  Duke  of  Albany,  and  Margaret 
Dickson  have  already  been  recorded  ;  for  garden 
culture  these  may  be  regarded  as  quite  indispensable. 

Hybrid  Tea  Roses  have  now  become  an  important 
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cla9s,  especially  since  La  France  ami  its  beautiful 
variations,  such  as  Caroline  Testout,  and  Duchess  of 
Albany,  Denmark,  and  Augustine  Guinoisseau,  have, 
by  the  verdict  of  the  National  Rose  Society,  been 
relegated  to  this  section.  Among  other  varieties  of 
special  interest  pertaining  to  this  class  are  Cheshunt 
Hybrid  and  Viscountess  Folkestone,  precious  for 
their  fragrance,  the  former  being  of  great  value  as  a 
climbing  Rose  ;  Kaieerin  Augusta  Victoria,  Camoecs, 
and  Grace  Darling  ;  Eardon  Job,  almost  a  single 
Rose,  but  of  exquisite  crimson  hue,  shaded  with 
maroon  ;  Mr.  Wm.  Paul's  White  Lady,  and  her 
parent,  Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam  ;  Madame  Pernet 
Ducher  and  Gustave  Regis,  beautiful  in  bud  ;  Mrs. 
W.  S.  Grant,  finest  when  half-blown ;  Marquise 
Litta,  and  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  greatly  contrasted 
in  foim  pnd  dimensions  ;  and  those  grandest,  in  my 
estimation,  of  all  Hybrid  Tea  Roses,  Clara  Watson 
and  Gloire  Lyonnnise. 

Among  j  ure  Teas,  those  which  I  find  most  service- 
able are — Bridesmaid,  of  higher  colour  than  Cathe- 
rine Mermet,  from  which  it  is  derived ;  the  Bride, 
of  similar  origin,  but  more  exacting  in  its  require, 
ments  of  climate  and  of  soil ;  Anna  Olivier,  of  more 
amiable  temperament  ;  and  Marie  Van  Houtte,  a 
lovely  pale  jellow,  which  may  be  regarded  as  one  of 
the  finest  of  the  Teas  ;  Perle  des  Jardins,  of  deeper 
colour,  but  having  a  tendency  to  show  blooms  with 
more  than  one  centre  ;  Hon.  Edith  Gifford,  Inno- 
cente  Pirola,  Madame  Bravy,  a  Rose  of  much  sweet- 
ness, greatly  under-estimated  in  comparison  with 
others  ;  Madame  Charles,  whereby  Madame  Falcot 
has  been  superseded  ;  Madame  Hoste,  Madame  de 
Watteville,  and  Madame  Lambard  ;  Papa  Gontier, 
FiamettaNabonnand, Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  and  Souvenir 
de  S.  A.  Prince,  Corinna,  and  that  recently  intro- 
duced, brilliantly  coloured  variety,  Empress  Alexandra 
of  Russia. 

Of  climbing  RoEes,  the  finest  are  Cheshunt  Hybrid, 
Gloire  de  Dijon,  R-'ve  d'Or,  Reine  Marie  Henriette, 
Aimee  Vibert,  William  Allen  Richardson,  Turner's 
Crimson  Rambler,  and  Paul's  Carmine  Pillar,  L'Ideal, 
of  unique  beauty,  but  not  of  lasting  vitality  ; 
Climbing  Niphetos,  and  Bouquet  d'Or. 

The  majority  of  the  Chinas,  Polyanthas,  and  hybrid 
Rugosas  should  be  cultivated  in  every  garden,  so 
also  should  the  Austrian  and  Penzance  Briar  Roses, 
which,  though  very  evanescent,  are  productive  of 
most  brilliant  artistic  effects.  Of  these  the  most 
beautiful  are  Rosa  Harrisoni,  the  Austrian  Copper, 
and  Lady  Penzance.   David  R,   Williamson, 


THE    SAN    JOSE     SCALE. 

Fruit-growers,  of  this  country,  who  have  been 
somewhat  anxious  lest  they  should  have  a  visitation 
of  the  San  Jose  scale  insect,  which  has  made  such 
depredations  on  fruit  grown  on  the  vast  American 
continent,  will  find  something  reassuring  in  the 
opinion  that  has  been  expressed  by  such  an  eminent 
authority  on  the  subject  as  Mr.  R.  Newttead,  the 
curator  of  the  Grosvenor  Museum,  Chester.  The  other 
day  Mr.  Newstead  was  invited  to  attend  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  at  Whitehall,  and  advise  the  officials  as 
to  the  dangers  of  a  visit  from  this  pest,  and  he  was 
able  to  fully  satisfy  them  that  the  insect  had  not 
established  itself  in  this  country  either  upon  fruit- 
trees  or  cultivated  plants  of  any  kind,  whether  grown 
in  the  open  air  or  under  glass,  or  upon  indigenous 
plants.  Mr.  Newstead  'a  opinion  is  entitled  to  the 
fullest  consideration,  for  it  is  baFed  upon  many  years 
of  practical  experience  in  plant  and  fruit  culture,  and 
nine  years  of  scientific  investigation  of  the  injurious 
insects  of  this  country. 

As  to  the  appearance  of  the  pest  in  this  country  on 
imported  fruit,  Mr.  Newstead  has  neither  heard  of 
nor  seen  instances  of  it,  although  he  has  made  care- 
ful search  for  it  at  Liverpool,  Chester,  and  else- 
where. He  is  net  prepared  to  deny  the  possibility 
of  its  being  brought  over  on  fruit,  but  ho  feels  con- 
fident that  the  chances  of  its  ever  establishing  itself 
in  this  country  by  such  means  are  very  remote.  He 
thinks  the  insect  is  much  more  likely  to  be  brought 
here  on  imported  plants,  and  he  suggests  that  such 


consignments  should  in  all  cases  be  placed  in  quaran- 
tine, and  rigorously  inspected  by  experts.  In  any 
case,  however,  he  feels  that  the  whole  matter  is 
nothing  more  than  a  scare,  and  that  the  pest  is  no 
more  Likely  to  thrive  in  this  country  than  the  Colo- 
rado-beetle,  the  Hessian-fly,  or  locusts,  &c.  In  this 
opinion  he  is  firmly  supported  by  the  Entomological 
Society  of  London,  before  whom  also  Mr.  Newstead 
gave  his  experience.  Liverpool  livening  Express, 
March  10,  1898. 


ODONTOGLOSSUM     CRISPUM. 

Your  advertising  columns  have  this  month  already 
announced  the  fact  that  on  several  ncent  or  early 
dates  some  0000,  8000,  15,000,  and  yet  again  other 
large  consignments  of  the  Pacho  varieties  of  Odonto- 
glossum  crispum  would  be  offered  for  sale  at  Messrs. 
Protheroe  &  Morris'  famous  rooms  in  Cheapside. 
This  matter,  surely  enough,  should  set  one  wondering 
whether  the  stock  of  O.  crispum  is  so  near  exhaustion 
as  we  were  led  a  few  years  ago  to  believe  ;  or  whether 
the  collectors  are  endeavouring  to  make  such  a  clean 
sweep  this  time,  that  for  a  few  years  to  come  at 
least,  there  will  be  little  likelihood  of  such  enormous 
consignments  being  sent  to  Europe,  as  would  seem  to 
have  arrived  during  the  last  few  months. 

I  remember  well  Mr.  H.  Blunt  coming  down  from 
the  Messrs.  Low  &  Co.,  Clapham,  to  Mr.  J.  Day's,  to 
inspect  the  different  species  of  Odontoglossum  then 
included  in  the  collection,  so  that  he  might  see  O. 
niveum  and  O.  Pescatorei,  of  which  there  were  just 
two  plants  of  each  species  in  the  collection  at  that 
time. 

I  have  before  me  Warner's  Select  Orchidaceous 
Plants,  and  the  seventh  plate  of  that  superb  work  is 
of  O.  niveun  major,  from  this  famous  but  now  defunct 
collection.  The  twenty-fifth  plate  of  the  same  volume 
represents  a  gooel  spike  of  O.  Pescatorei  that  was 
exhibited  at  South  Kensington  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch 
&  Sons,  of  Chelsea,  in  the  spring  of  1803.  In 
the  description  that  accompanies  the  plate,  it  is 
stated  that  "  a  plant,  strong  and  vigorous,  was  grown 
in  the  collection  of  T.  Dawson,  Esq.,  Meadowbank, 
that  hael  borne  branched  spikes  with  fifty  flowers.'' 
I  mention  these,  however,  to  show  the  great 
rarity  of  the  finer  varieties  of  Odontoglossums  when 
the  first  collectors  went  to  Bogota,  the  region  of  the 
Magdalena  river,  the  Pacho  district,  or  any  other 
spot  likely  to  reward  their  quest.  Since  that  time 
what  enormous  quantities  have  come  over  of  both 
O.  crispum  and  Pescatorei !  And  to-day  the  question 
naturally  arises,  where  are  they  ?  Are  the  finest 
plants  now  met  with,  those  that  have  been  under 
culture  for  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  years  ?  Can  many 
collections  show  good  specimens  of  the  plants  that 
H.  Blunt  sent  over  ?  or  are  there  many  pieces  still  in 
culture  which  Chesterton  collected  ?  I  fear  not  ; 
most  of  those  early  ones  grew  well  for  a  time,  then 
not  quite  so  well ;  then  may  be  the  plants  changeil 
ownership,  or  a  fresh  grower  had  them  in  charge,  and 
so  on,  occasional  improvements  taking  place  with 
recurring  relapses,  until  a  fresh  consignment  gave 
opportunity  for  the  purchase  of  50,  100,  or  a  greater 
number ;  then  the  collection  was  considered  to  be 
improving,  because  the  cultivator  had  in  his  hands  a 
number  of  the  plants  possesseel  of  natural  vigour  that 
he  did  his  utmost  to  develop,  and  with  some  little 
knowledge,  achieved  better  results  that  oxtended 
over  a  considerably  long  period  of  time. 

But  are  these  two  species  even  now  so  universally 
well  grown  as  to  lead  one  to  say  there  is  nothing  more 
to  be  learnt  ?  It  would  certainly  seem  to  me  there  is 
.yet  something  that  cultivators  may  learn  ;  but  the 
crux  of  the  matter  is,  what  i-J  that  particular  treat- 
ment which  is  so  essential  to  the  continued  well-being 
and  constant  improvement  of  these  plants  ?  I  venture 
to  say  that  most  growers  can  remember  good  collec- 
tions that  have  como  under  their  observation,  or  fine 
housefuls  of  which  thoy  have  had  charge,  but  when 
dispersed,  what  has  become  of  them  ?  or  if  a  collec- 
tion has  remained  intact,  do  the  original  plants  still 
exist  ?  Whether  it  is  the  houses  in  which  the  plants 
grow  (and  these  vary  enough  in  many  gardens),  or  the 
special  kind   of  treatment  afforded  the  plants,  there 


would  still  be  the  lack  of  a  certain  method  of  treat- 
ment whereby  uniformly  good  growth  and  vigour  can 
be  assured. 

It  is  certainly  worth  while  inviting  an  expression  of 
opinion  from  some  of  the  leading  Orchid  cultivators 
of  the  country  which  might  throw  light  on  this  matter, 
especially  as  to  the  aspect  of  houses,  whether  span-roof, 
lean-to,  or  half-span,  the  kind  of  staging  orbed  on 
which  to  place  the  plants,  dealing  also  with  moisture, 
shading,  syringing,  and  all  other  essential  points.  The 
subject  of  earth  versus  stone  or  tile-floors;  of  open  rain- 
water and  water-tanks.  In  the  interest  of  the  thousands 
of  plants  of  Odontoglossums  now  passing  into  the 
hands  of  maDy  who  have  not  as  yet  had  much 
experience  with  these  lovely  plants,  some  such 
expression  would,  I  venture  to  say,  be  most  accept- 
able, and  likewise  be  of  assistance  to  the  older 
practitioners,  enabling  them  to  decide  if  the  term 
degeneration  is  the  correct  one  to  apply,  or  whether 
it  be  not  natural  elecay  that  is  brought  about  by 
unnatural  treatment.   11'.  Swan,  Byslock. 


ODONTOGLOSSUM  CRISPUM 
"BAEONESS  SCHEODEE"  (fig.  CO). 
This,  the  grandest  of  the  crimson-purple  blotched 
varieties  of  Odontoglossum  crispum,  was  shown  by 
Baron  Schroder  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on 
June  12,  1894,  when,  although  a  very  tiny  plant 
indeed,  it  created  a  great  sensation,  and  secured  a 
First-class  Certificate.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  on  March  8  last,  the  plant  was 
again  shown,  and  it  gave  evidence  of  the  good  treat- 
ment received  at  the  hands  of  Mr.  H.  Ballantine, 
Baron  Schroder's  gardener,  both  in  the  increascel 
vigour  of  the  plant  and  its  magnificent  and  richly- 
tinted  flowers.  So  much  were  the  members  of  the 
Orchid  Committee  impressed  by  it  that  they  unani- 
mously recommendeel  a  Gold  Medal  for  it  as  an 
extraordinary  exhibit.  It  is  usual  to  think  of 
varieties  of  O.  crispum  as  being  white,  with  more  or 
less  colour  in  the  spotted  forms  ;  and  in  this  case 
too,  the  ground  colour  of  the  flower  is  white,  but 
from  the  predominance  of  the  rich  crimsou-purplo 
blotches,  it  presents  itself  as  a  coloured  rather  than  a 
white  flower.  In  its  section  there  are  but  few,  and 
the  nearest  allies  are  O.  c.  Franz  Masereel  and  the 
beautiful  O.  c.  Ashworthianum  of  Elijah  Ashworth, 
Esq ,  and  which  was  illustrated  in  the  Gardcmrs' 
Chronicle,  February  15,  1890,  p  197.  . 


METHODS   OF   PROPAGATION. 

{Continued  from  p.  G6.) 

Corms  and  Bui.rs. — Though  the  trade  florist 
looks  to  Holland  for  his  yearly  supply  of  Dutch 
bulbs,  so  called,  yet  there  are  some  which  he  can 
not  only  grow  at  home,  but  in  many  cases  grow 
better  than  the  foreigner.  One  of  these  is  the 
Gladiolus.  Early  in  my  trade  career,  the  chief,  if 
not  the  only  mart  for  these  handsome  autumn - 
flowering  plants  was  Paris,  where  the  Verdiers, 
of  Rose  fame,  and  Messrs.  Vilmorin,  had  the 
monopoly  of  the  varieties  raised  by  that  industrious 
and  painstaking  hybridist,  Souchet,  then  head  gar- 
dener to  Napoleon  III.,  up  to  the  period  when  he 
unfortunately  went  "Nap"  for  the  last  time,  and 
failing,  was  obliged  to  flee,  the  country. 

The  first  Gladiolus  reached  us  from  Southern 
Europe  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  the  Byzantine  form  nearly  half  a  century  later, 
while  it  was  not  till  1751  that  we  got  the  first  instal- 
mentof  the  thirty  kinds  indigenous  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  not  till  a  quarter  of  the  present  century 
had  parsed  did  we  get  the  other  varieties1,  including 
ramosus  ;  but  when  the  supposed  progenitor  of 
the  florist's  Gladiolus  "gandavensis "  reached  our 
gardens  [W.  Olbers  Focke,  in  his  Mischlin;/e 
(hybrids),  gives  G.  oppositiflorus  and  G.  psittaeinus 
as  the  parents,  the  cross  being  effected  in  the  Due 
d'Aremberg's  garden  in  Brussels,  and  the  plants  sold 
to  Van  Houtte.  Other  authorities  give  G.  psitta- 
einus and  G.  cardinalis,  but  no  one  has  succeeded  in 
making  this  cross.      Herbert,   Belfield,   and   Bidwill 
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believed  the  first-named  cros3  to  be  the  right  one.  Ed.] 

I  know  not,  but  ita  name  would  indicate  that  it  came 
from  Ghent,  the  great  horticultural  emporium  of 
continental  Europe.  Now,  Mr.  James  Kelway,  of 
Langport,  Somersetshire,  sends  out  at  least  a  dozen 
ne.v  varieties  yearly,  most  of  them  dubbed  with  the 
clissical  names  of  which  he  seems  so  fond.  Many  of 
these  obtain   First  class  Certificates  from  the  Royal 

II  jrticultural  Society,  and  there  is  a  limited  demand 
fjr  them  ;  and  when  the  advance  is  very  marked, 
and  the  variety  novel  and  particularly  attractive,  the 
demand  greatly  exceeds  the  supply.  Alas  !  it  some- 
times happens  that  after  the  bulb  has  flowered  and 
obtained  honours  it  fails  to  produce  bulbils,  and 
in  some  cases  to  break — that  is,  to  produce  more  than 
one  bud  to  the  corm.  The  fortunate  owner, 
when  plauting-time  comes  in   March,   examines  the 


Another  way  to  propagato  the  plant  is  by  means  of 
seed,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  by  this 
method  the  reproduction  of  any  particular  variety 
cannot  be  assured,  as  the  tendency  is  constantly  to 
sport,  even  when  the  flowers  have  not  been  cross- 
fertilised  by  man,  this  being  nearly  always  effected 
by  insect  agency.  Nevertheless,  good  seedlings  are 
always  in  demand,  and  command  a  better  price  than 
mixed  named  sorts,  there  always  remaining  the  off- 
chance  that  the  purchaser  may  be  the  lucky  raiser  of 
a  good  one,  and  the  interest  attaching  to  the  culture 
of  Gladiolus  is  thus  doubled.  The  seed,  especially 
by  some  varieties,  is  freely  produced.  As  soon  as  the 
seed-vessels  begin  to  burst,  the  latter  should  be 
gathered,  and  laid  singly  in  shallow  boxes  or  baskets, 
exposed  to  the  air,  when  they  will  open  and  the  seed 
bo  easily  secured.     Thoroughly  harvested,  these  will 


Fig.  CO. — odontogJjOssum  crispum  "baroness  schroder"  :  pckple  spots 

ON   A   WHITE   GROUND.      (sKE    P.    1G4. ) 


the  seedlings  will  need  no  further  care,  t  xcept  to  be 
kept  free  from  weeds,  and  occasionally  watered  if  the 
summer  be  a  dry  one.  Thus  treated,  they  will  keep 
growiog  up  to  November,  but  it  is  safer  to  begin  to 
dry  them  off  before  this  by  replacing  the  lights,  and 
withholding  all  water.  The  little  corms  will  now 
gradually  ripen,  and  may  be  got  up  as  soon  as  the 
leaves  begin  to  turn  yellow,  and  hung  up  by  the 
grass  in  bundles,  to  dry  off  gradually,  on  the  back- 
wall  of  a  vinery.  Any  wet  day  they  may  be  cleaned, 
the  dead  foliage  cut  away,  and  the  ripe  corms  stored 
in  an  airy  place,  where  frost  cannot  reach  them. 
Planted  out  early  the  next  year,  a  few  will  throw  up 
a  short  spike  anil  flower  late  in  the  autumn,  but  the 
majority  will  not  produce  a  flower  till  the  next  or 
third  year  from  sowing  the  seed. 

It  may  here  be  noted  that  the  first  spike  from  a 
seedling  Gladiolus  is  generally  a  grand  one,  both  in 
length,  pose,  and  size  of  flower,  this  being  one 
of  the  reasons  why  the  raisers  make  such  a  grand 
display  at  the  Crystal  Palace  and  other  autumn 
shows,  their  acres  of  seedlings  then  being  in  fine 
flower.  The  other  sections  of  the  Gladiolus,  as  the 
French  hybrids  before  referred  to,  and  all  the 
brilliant  varieties  of  the  elegant  ramosus  ;  Van 
Houtte's  exquisitely  pretty  dwarf  early  kinds  of 
ramosus  nanus,  Gladiolus  Colvilli,  and  its  useful 
white  spoit,  the  Bride,  reproduce  themselves  by 
budding  or  offshoot  corms  in  quite  sufficient  numbers 
for  ordinary  use,  but  may  be  propagated  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Gandaveneis  section  if  desired. 

Not  only  will  all  these  last  force  easily,  but  I  gather 
from  the  initial  number  of  the  Weekly  Florists'  Review, 
that  the  lovely  variety  Shakspeare,  raised  by  M. 
Souchet,  always  one  of  the  earliest  to  flower,  and 
an  older  but  very  third-rate  kind,  named  Madame 
Monneret,  as  well  as  one  of  the  yellows  emanating 
from  G.  trimaculatus,  named  Isaac  Buchanan,  force 
well  and  easily.  Experience. 

(To  be  continued.) 


coim,  and  if  he  find  that  there  are  two  or  Hree 
buds  bursting  through  the  solid  substauce  of  the 
corm,  underneath  the  enveloping  skin,  he  takes  all 
this  off,  and  then  with  a  sharp  knife  divides  the  corm 
into  as  many  pieces  as  there  are  buds,  at  the  same 
time  rubbing  off  all  the  little  eormlets  found  at  the 
base  of  the  corm  among  the  dead  roots,  and  pjants 
the  pieces  in  a  prepared  bed,  sows  the  eormlets  in 
boxes  or  seed-pans,  points  upward,  and  so  multiplies 
the  variety. 

Although  not  exalted  to  the  height  of  a  florist's 
flower,  there  are  now  at  least  1,000  distinct  varieties 
in  commerce,  including  the  new  hybrids  of  Lemoino, 
included  in  the  Lemoinei  and  Naneiensis  sections. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  Gladiolus  is  included 
in  all  the  schedules  of  autumn  bIiows,  and  the 
demand  has  in  consequence  grown  constant  for  good 
kind?,  while  the  Bowerspikes  are  so  useful  and 
lasting  when  cut  for  decoration  that  florists  are 
compelled  to  grow  them. 


keep  till  the  sowing-time,  which  is  generally  February. 
My  practice  is  then  to  rub  off  the  wing  of  tho  seeds 
between  the  palms  of  the  hand,  and  to  fan  away  this 
light  chaff,  leaving  only  the  kernels  of  the  seeds,  as 
they  may  be  termed. 

When  sowing,  make  up  a  shallow  hut  heJ.  and 
cover  it  when  partly  settled  with  6  to  8  inches  of  good 
mixed  soil,  enriched  with  well-decayed  manure,  and 
rendered  light  and  porous  by  Bharp  sand.  On  this 
draw  drills  3  to  4  inches  apart,  and  1 J  inch  deep, 
sow  the  seeds  thinly  therein,  covering  with  fine  6oil 
and  pressing  firmly. 

If  you  have  one  to  spare,  put  a  frame  and  lights 
over  and  keep  close,  otherwise  cover  with  old  mats. 
As  soon  as  tho  little  grass  like  cotyledon  (seed  leaf) 
pierces  the  soil,  give  air  during  the  day  but  close  up 
at  night,  and  water  in  tho  morning  whenever  tho 
soil  looks  dry,  tho  object  being  to  keep  the  little 
ceedlings  constantly  growing. 

By  June  the  lights  maybe  removed  altogether, and 


Florists'  Flowers. 

• 

CHRYSANTHEMUM  "PRINCESS  BLANCHE" 
AS  A  LATE  FLOWER. 
Tins  variety  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  shown  the 
amount  of  favour  by  gardeners  of  which  it  is  deserv- 
ing as  a  late-flowering  variety.  Princess  Blanche  is 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  best  from  Christmas  until 
the  end  of  February.  I  had  on  February  20  soma 
flowers  in  excellent  condition.  I  do  not  say  that  these 
are  large,  mine  being  only  of  medium  size,  but  for 
usefulness  Princess  Blancho  is  a  capital  late  variety. 
The  flowers  are  of  a  very  pale  blush  tint,  changing  to 
puro  white  when  fully  expanded.  My  cuttings  were 
rooted  in  February,  1S97,  and  potted  on  as  they 
seemed  to  require  it,  but  they  were  not  housed  until 
November,  being  then  well  advanced.  The  plants 
were  kept  very  cool,  short  of  frost  entering  the  house, 
until  the  flowers  began  to  expand,  when  they  were 
given  a  little  warmth  in  order  to  assist  their  opening. 
J.  II. 

French  Asters. 

The  best  type  of  this  Aster  (and  one  might  go  the 
length  of  faying  the  true  form  of  it)  is  what  is  known 
as  Ti  uffaut's  Pieony-flowered,  with  the  petals  imbri- 
cating, or,  perhaps  more  correctly,  iucurving  to  the 
centre.  But  it  has  been  noticed  of  lato  that  exhibitors 
of  Asters  at  flower-shows,  and  especially  at  those  in 
the  West  of  England,  where  Asters  are  grown 
remarkably  well,  consider  all  flat-petalleel  types  to  be 
Frtueh  Asters,  with  the  result  that  the  larger  Comet 
varieties,  which  can  bo  grown  to  a  good  size  without 
much  difficulty,  are  driving  the  true  French  variety, 
and  the  symmetrical  Victorias  also,  out  of  the  field. 
The  Taunton  Horticultural  Society,  observing  this 
tendency,  have  wisely  modified  their  classes  for 
Aster? ,  and  they  are  excluding  the  Comet  type  from 
their  competitions  for  French  Asters,  and  require 
that  the  Comets  be  shown  by  themselves.  It  would 
be  a  pity  if  the  incurving  French  Asters  of  Tntffaut's 
type  were  to  pass  out  of  cultivation.  They  are  as  dis- 
tinct in  character  as  they  are  handsome  in  appearance 
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aud  they  show  a  range  o£  striking  colours  cer- 
tainly not  to  be  found  in  the  Comet  type,  and 
scarcely  in  the  Victoria  ;  but  they  must  be  well 
cultivated  to  obtain  large,  handsomely,  and  regularly 
incurved,  and  brilliantly-coloured  blooms. 

As  the  type  originated  with  M.  Truffaut  in 
France,  it  has  a  good  claim  to  be  recognised  as  the 
true  French  Aster.  The  term  German  Aster  should 
properly  be  modified  by  the  addition  of  the  qualifica- 
tion quilled,  for  that  is  what  is  really  meant.  The 
quilled  Asters,  when  a  good  strain  is  well  grown,  are 
really  bfautiful,  delicate,  symmetrical,  and  attractive. 
Of  taller  and  more  spreading  growth  than  the  flat 
petalled  varieties,  they  are  yet  very  free,  and 
admirable  for  cutting,  generally  flowering  on  long, 
erect  stems.  To  obtain  a  proper  representation  of 
Asters  in  a  cut  state,  there  should  be  distinct  classes 
for  the  quilled,  the  incurving  Truffaut's  French,  the 
Victoria  type,  with  their  large  full  blossoms,  sym- 
metrical in  form,  aud  having  recurving  flat  florets  ; 
and  the  Comet.  This  would  comprise  the  best  types. 
The  crown-flowered  type,  which  has  a  white  centre, 
and  an  outer  margin  of  some  colour  other  than  white, 
appears  to  have  become  less  popular.  This  type  had 
alwajs  a  tendency  to  produce  flowers  with  open 
centres.   R.  D. 


EPACKISES. 


An  exceedingly  interesting  and  elegant  genus  of 
plants,  all  the  species  of  which  are  natives  of  the 
warm  temperature  of  Australia,  and  furnished  like 
the  Ericas  of  South  Africa  with  linear  leaves.  The 
plants  are  very  ornamental,  and  have  long  been 
inmates  of  our  gardens,  although  to  a  less  extent  now 
than  formerly.  The  different  species  are  easily 
cultivated  in  the  cool  greenhouse,  and  they  are  not 
subject  to  attack  from  insects — in  itself  a  great 
advantage. 

Although  the  plants  are  mostly  cool-house  sub- 
jects, they  bear  gentle  forcing  when  growth  has 
started,  and  also  to  bring  them  into  flower.  Where  a 
fairly  large  number  of  these  plants  are  cultivated, 
Borne  of  them  may  be  had  in  bloom  early  in  the  New 
Year  by  selecting  such  as  make  early  growth,  and 
which  was  ripened  in  the  full  sun  in  the  open  air  the 
previous  summer.  It  is  good  practice  to  stand  the 
plants  after  growth  has  been  made  under  glass  in 
beds  of  fine  coal-ashes,  or  gravel,  in  the  middle  of  the 
mouth  of  June.  The  varieties  which  have  an  upright 
habit  are  those  that  I  have  found  are  the  more 
suitable  for  flowering  early,  whilst  those  that  possess 
a  scandent  habit  are  trained  on  a  trellis  of  wire-work, 
being  less  severely  pruned  than  those. 

The  plants  should  be  allowed  to  go  generally  out  of 
bloom  and  then  be  kept  rather  drier,  but  not  dry  for 
a  fortnight,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  cut  back  pretty 
severely  in  the  case  of  the  non-scandent  species,  and 
allow  to  make  a  break  in  a  close  cold  frame,  putting 
them  into  a  house  with  a  temperature  of  55°  by 
night,  and  6E°  to  70°  bj  day,  and  syringing  them, 
and  encouraging  them  to  make  growth. 

The  commencement  of  growth  marks  the  most 
suitable  season  for  repotting,  surfacing,  &c,  although 
in  the  case  of  young  plants  from  which  flowers  are 
not  required  another  shift  may  be  afforded  late  in 
July.  A  plant  should  never  be  afforded  a  pot  that  is 
larger  than  the  old  one  by  more  than  one  inch  in 
diameter. 

Great  care  should  be  taken  with  the  drainage, 
which  should  occupy  one-sixth  of  the  depth  of  the 
pot ;  and  this,  and  the  latter  should  be  either  clean 
or  new.  As  a  potting  soil,  choice  fine  partially- 
decayed  hard  fibrous  peat,  not  too  finely  broken  up 
and  not  sifted,  coarse  silver  sand  or  well-washed  road- 
grit,  and  some  nodules  of  charcoal  or  of  sandstone. 
Pot  firmly,  using  a  rammer,  and  be  sure  that  the  soil 
reaches  down  to  the  crocks  and  is  made  close  and 
firm  from  bottom  to  top.  Leave  ample  provision  for 
affording  water.  Usually  a  quantity  of  weak  shoots 
occur  in  the  centre  of  the  plant  which  are  of  little 
use,  but  which  hinder  the  ripening  of  the  chief 
shoots,  and  this  thin  spray  should  be  removed  before 
being  potted.  For  a  short  time  afterwards  the 
repottedjplants  should  be  kept  rather  close,  inuring 


them  gradually  to  air  when  it  is  seen  that  roots  are 
freely  penetrating  the  new  soil. 

Propagation  is  effected  by  means  of  cuttings  and 
seed.  Seed  may  be  sown  in  early  autumn  and  in 
spring,  and  cuttings  may  be  inserted  at  the  former 
season.  Half-ripened  Bhoots  should  be  employed  as 
cuttings,  cutting  them  square  across,  and  clipping  off 
the  lower  leaves  closely  with  a  pair  of  scissors. 
Having  prepared  cutting-pots  by  well  crocking  them 
and  filling  them  with  sandy  peat,  take  care  to  place 
small  nodules  of  peat  an  inch  deep  over  the  crocks. 
In  this  case  the  soil  and  sand  should  be  finely  sifted, 
care  being  taken  to  cover  the  crocks  with  a  layer  of 
the  coarser  sifting,  1  to  2  inches  deep,  and  finally  to 
place  a  layer  of  the  cleanest  (washed)  silver-sand  on 
the  top.  The  cutting-pots  should  then  be  afforded 
water,  and  in  an  hour  the  cuttings  may  be  put  within 
an  impression  made  with  the  edge  of  the  bell  glass 
that  will  be  used  to  cover  them.  A  slight  amount  of 
water  with  a  fine  rose  should  be  given  to  settle  the 
cuttings. 

I  have  been  very  successful  in  striking  cuttings  by 
plunging  the  cutting-pots  to  the  rims  in  a  half-spent 
hot-bed.  The  bell-glasses  should  be  removed  twice 
daily  and  wiped  dry,  and  when  it  is  seen  that  the 
cuttings  have  begun  to  grow,  the  glasses  may  be 
tilted  very  slightly  at  first,  and  finally  removed 
entirely.  The  rooted  cuttings  may  be  potted  in 
thumbs,  the  utmost  care  being  taken  not  to  injure 
the  hair-like  roots  in  the  process.  A  shelf  near  the 
roof-glass  in  an  intermediate  temperature  will  suit 
them  till  they  become  established,  when  they  may  be 
removed  to  cooler  quarters.  In  raising  seedlings, 
new  forms  of  flowers  and  new  colours  may  be  ex- 
pected, a  probability  which  makes  seed-sowing  so 
interesting.  H.  T.  M.,  Stoneleigh. 


The   Week's  Work. 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

B    H.  Walters,  Gardener,  Eastwell  Park,  Ashford. 

Delphiniums  and  Shrubby  Varieties  of  phloxes  may 
now  be  planted  or  transplanted  in  beds  or  borders. 
When  clumps  of  Phloxes  have  grown  to  a  large  size, 
as  they  will  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  years,  they 
should  be  dug  up  and  divided,  the  central  parts  being 
chopped  out  and  thrown  away.  This,  although  a 
ready  means  of  increase,  is  not  the  best  to  take  to 
obtain  fine  heads  of  flowers,  and  the  surest  method 
of  securing  the  latter  is  by  means  of  autumn-struck 
cuttings.  These  should  be  struck  singly  in  flower- 
pots of  3  inches  in  diameter,  or  half-a-dozen  together 
in  a  6-inch  pot,  wintering  them  in  frames.  The  land 
to  be  planted  with  Phloxes  should  be  heavily  manured, 
deeply  dug,  and  well  drained,  for  although  the  plant 
needs  much  wafer  in  hot  weather,  the  surplus  should 
pass  freely  away.  Delphiniums  may  receive  nearly 
the  same  kind  of  treatment,  excepting  that  less 
manure  should  be  employed ;  and  the  roots  and 
rootstock  being  very  brittle,  greater  care  is  necessary 
if  division  is  resorted  to.  The  small  bits  broken  off, 
if  furnished  with  a  bud,  should  be  grown  on  in  the 
reserve  garden,  not  planted  in  the  herbaceous  plant 
border,  where  they  are  likely  to  suffer  from  crowding. 
I  need  not  specify  varieties  of  either  plants,  these 
being  found  in  great  variety  in  moat  nursery 
catalogues. 

Primula  Polyanthus. — If  an  increase  in  the  stock 
of  this  useful  spring  -  flowering  plant  is  required, 
seed  should  bo  sown  now,  and  onwards  till  May,  in 
boxes  filled  with  moderately  light  soil  under  glass, 
and  carefully  afford  water.  The  seed  takes  some  time 
in  germinating,  and  the  soil  is  liable  to  turn  sour  if 
afforded  water  excessively.  When  large  enough  to  be 
handled,  prick  out  the  young  plants  into  boxes,  or  a 
frame  placed  over  a  spent  hot-bed,  and  plant  out  in 
the  reserve  garden.  Primula  polyanthus  resents 
often  removal,  and  should  therefore  be  assisted  by 
surface  dressings  of  manure  in  a  rotten  state  and 
fresh  soil,  when  it  is  seen  that  leaves  and  flowers 
grow  smaller. 

Bedding  Plants.  —  The  seeds  of  Lobelia  erinus 
varieties  ;  Pyrethrum,  aureum  fol.  var.  :  Phlox 
Drummondi,  German  aud  China  Asters,  Ten-week 
and  East  Lothian  Stocks,  Zinnias,  Marigolds,  Cen- 
taurea  candidissima,  Cineraria  maritima,  Perilla 
nankinensis,  Petunias  both  single  and  double- 
flowered,  and  many  others,  may  now  be  sown  in  mild 


heat  in  beds,  boxes,  pans,  and  pots.  Examiue  them 
closely  when  appearing  above  ground,  and  guard 
against  damping.  Zinnias  are  very  liable  to  damp-off, 
and  it  is  best  to  prick  them  as  soon  as  they  can  be 
handled  into  frames  or  boxes.  Continue  the  pro- 
pagation of  such  plants  as  Alternanthera,  Lobelia, 
Iresine,  Coleus,  Dahlia,  and  Mesembryanthemum 
cordifolium  variegatum,  till  the  number  of  plants 
required  has  been  obtained. 

Gladiolus. — Providing  the  spots  where  these  plants 
are  to  flower  have  been  manured  slightly  and  deeply 
dug,  corms  may  forthwith  be  planted.  If  the  soil  be 
heavy  and  retentive,  place  a  handful  of  sharp  sand 
in  the  hole  previous  to  putting  in  the  corm.  Let 
the  corms  according  to  their  eite  be  planted  from 
4  to  6  inches  deep,  making  the  soil  pretty  firm 
around  them  ;  aud  arranging  them  in  lines,  groups, 
or  beds.  If  a  robust-growing  plant,  with  brightly- 
c  iloured  flowers,  is  what  is  wanted,  plant  the  variety 
Brenchleyeusis.  This  variety  contrasts  admirably 
with  Hyacinthus  candicans.  Gladiolus  are  very 
suitable  for  planting  among  dwarf  shrubs.  Those 
who  take  especial  care  of  their  Gladiolus,  or  those 
who  grow  for  exhibition,  start  the  corms  in  pots, 
which  they  place  in  the  greenhouse  or  cold  frame, 
planting  them  in  the  open  in  early  May  ;  and  this  is 
undoubtedly  the  better  plan  if  space  can  be  afforded. 


.FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  Q.  Norman,  Gardener,  Hatfield  House,  Herts. 
Tomalos.  —  In  order  to  keep  pace  with  the 
demand,  every  available  means  should  be  adopted, 
and  Peach-houses,  after  the  fruit  of  the  latter 
is  set,  may  be  utilised  for  Tomatoe,  planting 
them  against  vacant  spaces  on  the  trellises  and 
sunny  walls.  The  plants  may  be  grown  in  9  or 
10-inch  pots,  or  in  mounds  or  ridges  of  soil  placed  on 
the  Peach  borders  ;  and  planting  in  this  manner  does 
away  with  the  making  of  holes  in  the  borders,  perhaps 
to  the  injury  of  the  roots  of  the  Peach-trees.  The 
soil  may  consist  of  three  parts  loam  to  one  of  rubble. 
On  finishing  the  planting,  afford  a  moderate  amount 
of  water,  aud  secure  the  stems  to  the  trellis,  or  to  a 
stake,  with  a  broad  piece  of  bast. 

The  Grape-room. — After  this  time  artificial  heat  will 
only  be  required  in  damp,  dull  weather,  applying 
heat  at  9  a.m.,  and  ceasing  to  use  it  at  12  noon, 
affording  ventilation  by  the  upper  windows,  and 
shutting  up  early  in  the  afternoon.  On  fine  sunny 
days,  no  fire-heat  will  be  required,  and  the  upper 
ventilators  may  be  opened  at  8  a.m.,  and  the  room 
closed  before  sunset.  Examine  the  water  in  the 
bottles  occasionally,  adding  more  where  necessary, 
and  keep  the  bunches  free  from  decaying  fruit,  and 
do  not  sweep  the  floor  or  cause  dust  to  rise  aud  settle 
on  the  bunches. 

Strawberries. — Maintain  the  supply  by  a  regular 
introduction  of  fresh  batches  of  plants,  placing  the 
plants  on  shelves  and  stages  near  the  glass,  and 
generally  cirry  out  the  directions  given  in  earlier 
calendars.  If  the  plants  can  be  kept  out  of  vineries 
the  chance  of  red-spider  being  communicated  to  Vines 
is  much  lessened,  but  in  many  gardens  there  is  no 
choice.  At  this  season,  Strawberries  should  be  ( losely 
attended  to,  water  being  afforded  at  short  intervals  in 
accordance  with  the  stage  of  growth.  Those  plants 
on  which  the  fruit  is  swelling  require  water  in 
liberal  quantities  as  sun-power  increases,  and  on 
hot  days  water  may  be  required  twice  ;  air 
should  be  afforded  as  freely  as  is  consistent  with 
progress,  and  the  syringe  not  used  during  flowering. 
Fumigate  or  vaporise  if  aphides  are  present,  and  do 
not  omit  to  thin  the  bunches  of  fruits  at  an  early 
period.  Strawberries  to  be  sent  by  rail  or  other  con- 
veyance should  be  packed  one  layer  deep  in  shallow 
boxes,  using  soft  moss,  the  finest  wood-wool  or  wad- 
ding at  bottom  and  top,  with  a  soft  Bean  or  Vine- 
leaf  wrapped  round  each  fruit.  Pack  closely,  but  not 
so  as  to  bruise. 

PLANTS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  W.    Messenger,  Gardener,  Woolreratone  Park,  Ipswich. 

Palms. — The  necessary  cleaniug  and  repotting  of 
these  plants  should  receive  attention  at  this  season, 
and  may  be  carried  on  till  May  and  June,  if  warm- 
house  accommodation  be  available.  If  the  plants 
are  not  infested  with  scale,  weak  soft-soapsuds  or 
paraffin  emulsion — I  prefer  the  Utter,  as  it  heightens 
the  colour  of  the  foliage — may  be  used  in  sponging 
the  plants.  If  scale  be  present,  as  is  probably  the 
case,  the  wash  must  be  stronger,  and  it  is  advisable 
to  syringe  such  plants  that  are  about  to  be  cleaned 
with  the  above  solution  as  a  beginning,  iu  order  to 
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render  the  dislodgment  of  the  scale  less  difficult.  Palms 
should  not  be  retubbed  or  repotted  unless  they  require 
more  root-room,  to  get  rid  of  stilt  roots,  or  the  soil  is 
exhausted,  or  the  drainage  defective.  Top-dressing 
may  be  used  on  plants  not  requiring  repotting,  this 
being  kept  in  position  by  a  ring  of  zinc  or  lead.  A 
number  of  youDg  Palms  should  be  kept  in  small  pots 
1  or  table  and  room  decoration.  If  the  soil  is  in  a  bad 
condition,  wash  it  all  away  from  the  roots  and 
repot  in  fibrous  loam  two-thirds,  and  leaf-mould  one- 
third,  and  enough  coarse  silver-sand  as  will  render 
the  mass  porous  ;  pot  firmly,  working  the  compost 
among  the  roots,  and  by  the  side  of  the  pot.  The 
drainage  should  be  good,  and  fairly  abundant,  and 
be  well  covered  with  the  fibry  parts  of  the  loam. 
Palms  that  have  suffered  much  root  disturbance, 
or  which  have  been  root-pruned,  should  be  afforded 
bottom-heat  till  re-establishment  has  taken  place. 

Ferns.— Fern  spores,  whilst  in  good  germinating 
condition,  may  now  be  sown  on  sterilised  lumps  of 
peat,  or  peat  and  loam,  placed  in  pots  half  filled  with 
crocks,  and  kept  moist  by  sprinkling  with  a  very  fine 
rose-can.  It  is  well  to  cover  the  pots  with  cloches 
or  bell-glasses,  or  hand-lights.  Greenhouse  species 
need  cool  treatment,  and  exotic  Ferns  from  wairn 
countriis  stove  treatment.  When  the  seedlings 
appear,  r(  move  all  shading  material,  and  only  make 
use  of  it  against  bright  sunshine.  Any  of  the  exotic 
warm  or  greenhouse  species  in  need  of  repotting  or 
top  dressing  should  now  receive  attention,  and  if 
more  of  them  are  wanted,  most  of  the  species  may  be 
readily  increased  by  division  of  the  root-stock.  As  a 
potting-soil,  fibrous  loam,  peat,  leaf-mould,  in  about 
equal  ratio,  with  some  coarse  silver-sand  and  small 
nodules  of  charcoal  suit  most  of  the  species.  As  in 
the  case  of  Palms,  the  pots  should  be  clean  inside  and 
out,  and  the  drainage  sufficient.  The  fernery  may 
at  this  seasou  receive  a  general  overhauling  and 
cleansing,  removing  dead  fronds,  filling  up  vacant 
spaces  with  suitable  species,  and  introducing,  where 
space  permits,  Palms,  Cycads,  Phormiums,  Begonias 
of  the  Rex  type,  Saxifragas,  Aralia  Sieboldi,  Ophio- 
pogons,  Ficus  repens,  &c.  Make  up  anew  the  pockets 
and  ledges  where  the  soil  is  washed  away,  usirg 
lumps  of  turfy  loam  and  peat,  sprinkled  with  plenty 
of  sharp  sand,  and  let  the  fernery  be  kept  moist  and 
and  rather  warmer  for  a  short  time,  in  order  to  get 
the  plants  into  growth. 


THE    KITCHEN"    GARDEN. 

By  J.  W.  McHattie,  Gardener,  Strathfieldsaye,  Hants. 

Second  Early  Peas. — The  ground  selected  for  these 
should  have  been  well  prepared  in  the  manner  recom- 
mended on  p.  83,  Feb.  5th.  It  should  have  been  deeply 
trenched  and  also  enriched  with  manure.  It  is  good 
practice  to  sow  tall-growing  sorts  in  rows  5  feet  apart, 
and  to  crop  the  intervening  spaces  with  Early  Turnips, 
Dwarf  Cauliflowers,  Cabbages,  or  Lettuce.  Sufficient 
space  is  a  very  important  circumstance  in  securing  an 
abundant  crop.  Tall  varieties  that  may  be  recom- 
mended for  present  sowing  are,'Duke  of  Albany,  height 
5  feet ;  Prodigy,  height  5  feet ;  Telegraph,  5  feet. 
Marrowfat  Peas  not  exceeding  3  feet  in  height  are, 
Dr.  McLean,  Boston  Unrivalled,  and  Fillbasket. 
Valuable  Dwarf  Marrowfat  sorts  also  for  present 
sowing  are,  Stratagem,  height  2  feet ;  the  Daisy,  2 
feet,  and  Sutton's  Dwarf  De6ance,  2  feet. 

Asparagus  Beds. — If  the  beds  were  covered  last 
autumn  with  a  top-dreBsing  of  rich  manure,  the  less 
decayed  parts  of  same  may  now  be  removed.  Then 
afford  the  beds  a  dressing  of  bonemeal,  and  point  the 
manure  and  bonemeal  into  the  soil  2J  inches  deep, 
which  will  loosen  the  soil,  and  give  the  heads  more 
freedom  to  c(me  through.  Care  must  be  taken, 
however,  not  to  disturb  or  injure  the  plants  if  near 
the  surface.  When  the  beds  have  been  so  forked, 
give  them  a  top-dressing  of  common  salt,  rake  them 
over  neatly,  and  fork  up  the  alleys. 

Sowing  and  Planting  Lettuce. — All  varieties  of 
Lettuce  will  succeed  if  sown  now  on  a  border  which 
has  been  richly  dressed  previously  with  rotten 
manure.  Sow  the  seeds  in  rows  9  inches  apart,  or  in 
beds  4  feet  wide,  and  cover  the  seeds  half  an  inch 
deep  with  fine  soil.  Some  good  Cos  varieties  are  Bath 
or  Brown  Cos,  Mammoth  White  Cos,  and  Carter's 
Giant  White  Cos.  Of  Cabbage-Lettuces,  the  best  are 
Early  Paris  Market,  Commodore  Nutt,  Neapolitan, 
and  Perfect  Gem.  Where  there  has  been  any  diffi- 
culty in  growing  large  and  crisp  Cos  Lettuces,  I 
would  advise  a  trial  of  the  Cabbage  varieties.  These, 
if  grown  quickly,  and  with  plenty  of  moisture,  are 
excellent  in  every  way.  Lettuces  that  have  been 
wintered  in  handlights  may  now  be  lifted  and  planted 
in  the  open  border.     Handle  the  plants  carefully, 


and  plant  them  from  9  to  12  inches  apart,  according 
to  the  sorts.  Do  not  expose  them  to  the  air  more 
than  is  necessary,  the  Joung  roots  being  easily 
damaged  by  cold  winds  or  strong  sunshine.  Afford 
air  on  fine  sunny  days  to  Lettuce  plants  in  frames, 
and  close  the  frames  early  in  the  afternoon  with  a 
temperature  of  60°  to  70°,  giviDg  the  plants  at  the 
same  time  a  slight  spraying  with  the  syringe.  The 
uight  temperature  should  be  kept  as  nearly  as 
possible  at  45°  to  50°. 

Work  that  should  be  hastened. —  If  from  any  cause 
Onions,  Leeks,  Parsnips,  Broad  Beans,  Early  Potatoe, 
Early  Carrots,  Radishes,  Spinach,  and  Peas  have  not 
been  bowu  or  planted,  no  time  should  be  lost  before 
this  is  done. 

THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  W.  H.  White,  Orchid  Grower,  Burford,  Dorking. 

Odontoglossums. — Such  cool-house  species  as  Odon- 
togloEsum  Edwardii,  Oncidium  macranthum,  0. 
serratum,  0.  monachicum,  0.  undulatum,  0.  super- 
bum,  0.  Leopold),  O.  lamelligerum,  0.  Loxense,  and 
O.  zebrinum,  being  now  in  growth,  any  that  require 
re-potting,  and  which  are  not  showiDg  flower  spikes, 
may  be  attended  to  in  this  respect.  In  order  to 
afford  sustenance  to  those  showing  flowerB,  care- 
fully pick  out  some  of  the  old  compost,  and  afford 
fresh  in  its  place.  These  species  prefer  a  cool,  shady 
part  of  the  house,  and  moisture-laden  air,  and  if  all  of 
them  be  placed  in  a  group  together,  it  becomes  an 
easy  matter  to  afford  the  proper  conditions  by 
syringing  between  the  pots  twice  or  thrice  a  day, 
according  to  the  state  of  the  weather.  At  this  season, 
those  plants  having  flower-spikes  require  copious 
applications  of  water  at  the  root,  till  such  times  as 
the  spikes  are  removed.  Plants  which  have  gone  out 
of  flower  should  be  placed  altogether,  in  order  that 
they  may  be  treated  differently  to  the  other  pknts, 
and  kept  rather  dry,  which  will  enable  them  to  rest, 
but  the  atmosphere  around  them  must  be  moist. 
Such  is  have  flowered  strongly,  will  in  most  cases 
have  slightly  shrivelled,  but  it  is  an  error  to  afford 
these  much  water,  with  the  idea  of  causing  an  imme- 
diate plumpness  in  the  pseudo-bulbs,  as  by  this  prac- 
tice the  roots  decay,  and  the  plants  deteriorate 
generally.  Strong,  healthy  specimens  frequently 
send  up  two  flower-spikes  from  one  pseudo-bulb, 
but  consideration  for  the  future  of  the  plant 
demands  the  removal  of  one  of  them,  and  from  the 
side  where  the  leaves  are  the  shortest,  the  best 
spikes  being  usually  produced  from  the  axils  of  the 
longest  leaves.  Slugs  and  woodlice  cause  much 
injury  to  the  growing  tips  of  roots  and  to  the  spikes, 
and  the  cultivator  should  examine  each  plant  every 
night  by  lantern-light,  in  order  to  discover  and  kill 
these  pests  of  Orchid-houses.  Odontoglossum 
Madrense  and  Colax  jugosus,  if  placed  in  a  well- 
shaded  position,  grow  well  in  this  house.  The  latter 
is  now  showing  for  flower  at  Burford.  Both  species 
should  hencefoithbe  well  supplied  with  water. 

Cymbidium  Mastcrxii,  or  C.  affine. — If  any  plants 
of  this  species  require  repotting,  it  should  forthwith 
be  carried  out.  Let  the  pots  be  rather  large  for  the 
size  of  the  plants,  and  make  use  of  a  compost  of 
two-thirds  loam,  one-third  peat,  with  the  addition 
of  a  little  coarse  silver-sand  and  a  few  crocks  ;  and 
having  done  this,  keep  them,  and  those  that  have 
not  been  disturbed,  in  a  moist  stat  e,  and  well  pro- 
tected from  strong  sunshine,  and  their  foliage  will 
remain  freBh  and  clean,  and  strong  growths  will  be 
made.  C.  eburneum  may  be  repotted  within  a  fort- 
night after  flowering  has  ceased. 

Masdevallias  should  now  be  showing  flower  ;  and 
although  these  are  moisture-loving  plants,  the  com- 
post must  not  be  kept  in  a  saturated  state.  Species 
such  as  M.  Wagneriana,  M.  melanopus,  M.  ludibunda, 
M.  infracta,  M.  hieroglyphica,  M.  Armini,  M. 
gemmata,  M.  Geleniana,  M.  Estrada?,  M.  caudata 
(Shuttleworthi),  M.  Courtauldiana,  &c,  which  are 
dwarf,  should  be  cultivated  in  pots  placed  on  a  stage, 
but  afterwards  suspended  near  to  the  roof-glass  when 
their  flower-spikes  show,  which  will  tend  to  give 
strength  to  the  spikes,  and  allow  the  plants  to  be  seen 
to  advantage.  M.  bella,  M.  Chiruiera  and  its  varieties, 
M.  Wallisii,  Winniana,  Gongora,  Rcczlii,  stupenda, 
and  Backhoueeiana,  should  be  similarly  treated.  The 
present  'is  a  Buitable  time  for  rebasketing  or  sur- 
facing these  species,  and  those  that  are  well 
established  in  a  compost  that  is  in  good  order, 
may  have  a  few  heads  of  sphagnum-moss  pricked 
in  over  the  surface.  Repotted  plants  must  be 
afforded  water  with  discretion  till  plenty  of  roots 
are  made,  or  spotting  of  the  old  leaves  will  cccur. 
The  plants  Bhould  be  held  over  a  tank  occasionally, 
and  well  syringed  on  the  underside  of  the  leaves. 


Ilabenaria  rhodochila. — This  plant  is  starting  to 
grow  in  the  warm-house,  and  it  may  be  repotted 
without  delay  in  long  thumbs,  oue  tuber  in  each, 
filling  around  the  tuber  to  half  its  height  with  crocks, 
keeping  the  top  of  the  tuber  just  below  the  rim  of 
the  pot,  and  above  the  crocks  use  the  following 
compost  :  one-half  fibrous  peat  and  loam,  one-half 
finely-chopped  sphagnum-moss,  some  finely-broken 
crocks,  and  a  small  quantity  of  coarse  silver-sand,  the 
whole  being  first  well  rubbed  together.  Let  the 
materials  be  firmly  packed  round  the  tubers,  and 
place  in  a  warm,  growing  temperature,  and  lightly 
sprinkle  the  compost  whenever  it  becomes  dry, 
gradually  increasing  the  amount  of  water  after 
growth  has  begun.  When  the  points  of  the  new 
growths  are  seen  pushing  up  through  the  new 
compost,  it  is  of  importance  to  raise  the  plants  up 
to  the  roof,  otherwise  the  flower-spike  will  become 
weak.  Habenarias  thrive  in  full  light  without 
direct  sunshine.  Other  well-known  varieties,  as 
H.  militaris,  H.  Susanna;,  H.  intermedia,  H.  galeandra, 
H.  longecalcarata,  H.  carnea,  and  its  variety  nivosa, 
may  likewise  be  repotted,  and  treated  exactly  as 
recommended  for  H.  rhodochila. 


THE    HARDY    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

By  W.  H.  Divers,  Gardener,  Belvoir  Castle,  Grantbam. 

Raspberries. — Such  of  the  canes  as  were  left  at 
their  full  length  when  fastened  to  the  supports 
should  now  be  shortened  to  a  point  6  inches  higher 
than  the  stake  or  wire  to  which  they  are  secured  ; 
and  Raspberry-canes  recently  planted  may  be  cut 
down  to  within  6  inches  of  the  ground,  to  cauEe 
strong  shoots  to  be  thrown  up  this  year  for  fruit- 
bearing  next  year,  as,  if  left  at  their  full  length  the 
year  of  planting,  a  few  small  fruits  are  borne,  and 
then  the  plants  die,  there  being  not  enough  vigour  in 
them  to  perfect  fruits,  and  produce  young  canes  at 
the  same  time.  The  young  shoots  that  spring  from 
the  cut-down  canes  should  be  reduced  to  two  wheu 
grown  2  inches  in  height. 

General  Scmarls. — Recently -planted  fruit  trees, 
having  settled  down  together  with  the  soil,  may  be 
pruned  forthwith,  and  the  trees  made  secure  with 
ties  or  shreds  and  nails.  The  pruning  consists  this 
time  of  removing  weak  shoots,  and  cutting  the  others 
back  to  about  one-third  of  their  length.  It  is  usual 
for  the  shoots,  when  left  of  their  full  length,  to  form 
fruit-buds  only  the  first  year  instead  of  growing, 
rendering  it  necessary  for  the  cultivator  to  cut  these 
self-same  shoots  hard  back  the  next  year,  which  is  so 
much  time  lost.  In  pruning  a  shoot,  cut  to  an  out- 
side bud,  and  one  that  points  in  the  direction  the 
branch  should  take.  Attention  to  this  point  is 
very  necessary  when  laying  the  foundation  of  the 
crown.  If  mulching  was  placed  over  the  roots,  it 
should  now  be  removed,  so  as  to  allow  sun-heat  the 
more  readily  to  penetrate  the  soil,  some  fresh  mate- 
rials being  used  if  the  heat  of  the  summer  seems  to 
demand  a  fresh  mulch.  A  crumbly,  friable  state  of 
the  Boil  is  almost  as  good  as  a  mulch  in  retaining 
moisture  in  the  soil,  and  much  more  favourable  to 
the  ingress  of  heat,  and  consequently  of  air  and  water. 
The  opening  of  the  blossoms  of  fruit  trees  of  all 
kinds,  which  are  very  abundant  with  the  exception 
of  Plums,  has  been  beneficially  retarded  by  recent 
frosts  in  the  midlands  and  doubtless  elsewhere.  The 
bullfinches  are  getting  troublesome,  especially  in 
pecking  out  the  buds  of  the  Plum,  and  the  gun  must 
be  used  against  them.  If  covers  are  used  to  protect 
Peach  and  Apricot  trees,  do  not  let  these  remain 
down  an  hour  longer  than  is  necessary  during  the 
hours  of  daylight,  but  cover  the  trees  every  night 
for  the  present.  Trees  that  are  aged,  or  which  con- 
shted  of  undesirable  varieties,  and  were  regrafted 
with  others  last  year,  should  receive  attention  ;  and 
if  the  scions  are  seen  to  have  made  strong  growth, 
remove  all  the  remaining  old  branches ;  but  if  the 
scions  are  weak,  some  of  the  branches  of  the  stock 
should  remain  for  another  year,  so  as  to  maintain 
healthy  root-action.  Do  not  let  any  scions  that  are 
laid-in  get  dry,  as  they  are  apt  to  do  when  bundles 
of  them  are  laid-in,  but  either  spread  them  in  a  thin 
row,  or  afford  water,  and  cover  the  adjacent  soil  with 
moss.  Pruning  should  now  be  brought  to  comple- 
tion, and  the  soil  over  the  roots  loosened. 


COTONEASTER — M.  Zaiiix,  of  Gotha,  has  pub- 
lished, in  the  Mittlieilungui  dec  Ueutschen  Dendrolo- 
gisclun  GescUschaJ't,  a  monograph  of  the  genus 
Cotoneaster,  in  which  are  described  twenty -four 
species. 
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EDITORIAL    NOTICES. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the  PUBLISHER. 

Letters  for  Publication,  as  well  as  specimens  and -plants  for 
naming,  shouUbe  addressed  to  the  EDITOR,  41,  Welling- 
ton Street,  Covent  Garden,  London.    Communications 

ihould    be    WRITTEN    ON    ONE    SIDE    ONLY     OF    THE    PAPER, 

sent  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible,  and  duly  signed  by 
the  writer.  If  desired,  the  signature  will  not  be  printed,  but 
kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith.  The  Editor  does  not  under- 
take to  pay  /or  any  contributions,  or  to  return  unused  com- 
munications or  illustrations,  unless  by  special  arrangement. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


MONDAY, 


Marc 


(  Hardy 
H  21<      nias, 
(.     l'roth 


MEETINGS. 

f  National  Chrysanthemum  &'oc. 
March  -1  -[  Adj.  Ann.  Meeting,  at  Ander- 
V  ton's  Hotel,  Fleet  St. ,  at  0  r.M. 
TUESDAY,  March  22— Royal  Hort.  Socs.  Corns. 
WEDNESDAY,  March  23— Torquay  Gavd.  Asscc.  Spring  S:h. 
SATUBDAY,       March  26— Koyal  Bot.  Soc.  Gen.  Meet. 

SALES. 

Hardy    rerennials,    Iris,    licgo- 
ias,    Cannas,    Hoses,    &e. ,   at 
rotheroc  &  Mori  is'  ItoomF. 
( Imported    and    Established  Or- 
2-:      ehids,  at  Protheroe  &  Morris' 
^     Koums. 
Japanese  Lilies,  Tuberoses,  Gla- 
dioli,   Roses,    Begonias,    liar- 
baceuws    and     Hardy    Border 
Plants. 
Stove   and    Greenhouse   Plants, 
Roses,     Shrubs,    and    Border 
Plants,  at  Stevens'  Rooms. 
i  Imported  and    Established   Or- 
Marcii  2e>-|      chids,  at  Protheroe  &  Morris* 
(     Rooms. 


1UESDAT, 


WEDNESDAY.  Mahi  h  23 


FRIDAY, 


Average  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  week,  deduced  from 
Observations  of  Forty-three  years,  at  Chiswick.— 43'7°. 
Actual  Temperatures: — 

London. — March  10  (6  p.m.):  Max.,  .'»5° ;  Min.,  47'. 
Provinces. — March  16  (6  p.m.):  Max.,  58°i  Aberdeen  ; 
Min.,  40',  Shetland. 
Mild,  slight  rain  ;  dull. 


Bating  of  Glass.   A  CASE  of  velT  great  importance 
bouses  in  Mar-    to  market  gardeners  and  nursery  - 
kct  Gardens.      men,   came  before  the   Court  of 
Appeal  on  Friday,  1 1  th  inst.  Most  of  our  readers 
are  familiar  •with  the  enormous  development  of 
the  market  garden  industry  of  late  years.     At 
various    times    we    have    published    series    of 
articles  illustrative,  not  only  of  the  great  extent 
of  this  industry,  but  also   of  the  methods  of 
cultivation  and  marketing  adopted.     Speaking 
generally,    this    vast    development    has    been 
effected  within  the  last  twenty,  and  much  of  it 
within  the  last  ten  years.     As  agriculture  has 
declined,  market  gardening,  especially  market 
gardening  under  glass,  has  prospered,  and  some 
at  any  rate,  of  the  farmers,  favourably  situated 
for  the  purpose,  have  had  the  wisdom  to  turn 
their  attention  to  the  culture  of  flowers,  bulbs, 
&c,  for  market.      Of   course,    the   ubiquitous 
tax-collector,  and  his  brother  who   gathers  in 
the  rates,  took  note  of  this  increasing  property, 
and  many  have  in  consequence  been  the  ques- 
tions put  to  us  as  to   the  principle  on  which 
market  gardens,  and  especially  the  glass-houses 
upon  them,  should  be  rated.    We  have  not  been 
able   to    give   a  satisfactory   answer,    and    no 
wonder,  since  in  almost  every  court  in  which 
the  case  has  been  argued  the  decision  of  the 
J  udge  has  varied .  We  had  thought  that  the  well- 
known  Purser  case,  reported  in  our  columns  at 
the  time,  had  settled  the  matter,  but  apparently 
that  is  far  from  beiug    true,  and  now  we  have 
what  will  perhaps  be  known  as  the  Piper  Case. 
Here  the  question  at  issue  is,  whether  glass- 
houses in  a  market  garden   are  to  bo  rated  as 
"  buildings,"  or  as  "agricultural  laud,"  accord- 
ing to  the  terms  of  the  Agricultural  Hates  Act. 
A  divisional  court  decided  that  the  "  buildings  " 
were  to  be  treated  as  part  of  the  market  garden, 
and  rated  accordingly.     The  Surveyor  of  Taxes 
appealed  against  this  view,  and  now  two  out  of 


three  members  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  uphold 
the  view  of  tho  Suiveyor  of  Taxes,  and  have 
decided  that  buildings  are  not  subject  to  the 
exemptions  accorded  to  agricultural  land. 

This  is  a  great  disappointment  to  the  market 
garden  industry  ;  but  a  range  of  Cucumber- 
houses  is  undoubtedly  a  building,  and  although 
used  exclusively  for  trade  purposes,  tho  decision 
is  that  no  "building''  can  be  rated  as  agri- 
cultural land. 

Probably  an  appeal  to  the  Legislature  may 
become  requisite  in  order  to  modify  the  phrase- 
ology of  the  existing  law.  We  print  in  extenso 
the  judgment  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls.  Lord 
Justice  Rigby  agreed  with  him.  Lord  Justice 
Vavghan  Williams  thought  that  although, 
speaking  generally,  buildings  were  not  agricul- 
tural land,  yet  that  greenhouses  in  nuiseries 
and  market  gardens  formed  an  exception,  as 
agricultural  land  was  declared  by  the  Act  of 
1896  to  include  nurseries  and  market  gardens. 
The  present  case  is  known  as  Smith  v.  Eich- 
niond. 

The  Master  of  the  Polls  said : — 

"The  question  in  this  case  is  whether  glasshouses 
in  or  on  a  market  garden  are  to  be  rated  as  buildings 
or  as  agricultural  land  under  tho  Agricultural  Hates 
Act,  1896. 

The  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  held  that  the  glass- 
houses ought  to  be  rated  as  agricultural  land.  On 
appeal  to  the  Queen's  Bench  Division  the  members 
of  the  Court  were  equally  divided,  and  the  appeal 
was  di-misEed,  but  leave  was  ",'iven  to  appeal  to  this 
Court. 

The  glasshouses  in  question  are  clearly  buildings  in 
the  ordinary  legal  meaning  (if  the  wotd.  The  case 
stated  leaves  no  doubt  on  this  point. 

The  question  turns  entirely  on  the  true  construc- 
tion of  the  Act  of  Parliament  (59  &  60  Vict.  c.  16). 
The  ninth  section  contains  a  definition  of  agricultural 
laud,  but  no  definition  of  buildings,  nor  of  market 
gardens  or  nursery  grounds.  The  Interpretation 
Act,  1889  (52  &  53  Vict.  c.  63),  contains  in  sec- 
tion 3  a  definition  of  laud  ;  and  this  word,  when 
used  in  subsequent  statutes,  is  to  include  buildings, 
unless  a  contrary  intention  appears.  The  Interpre- 
tation Act,  1889,  contains  no  definition  of  buildings, 
market  gardens,  or  nurseries. 

The  ninth  section  of  the  Act  of  1896  clearly  shows 
that  land  there  cannot  i  ossibly  mean  or  include 
buildings  in  the  early  part  of  the  section  ;  for  the 
definition  is  that  "agricultural  land"  means  any 
land  used  as  arable,  meadow,  or  pasture  ground  only. 

Market  gardens  ar.d  nursery  grounds  are,  however, 
also  declared  to  be  agricultural  land,  and  this  is  the 
enactment  which  gives  rise  to  the  difficulty  with 
which  we  havo  to  deal.  The  definition  in  section  9, 
however,  must  not  be  used  to  contradict  other  parls 
of  the  Act,  or  to  introduce  anomalies  which  the 
language  of  the  enacting  parts  of  the  statute  does 
not  justify.  Market  gardens  and  nursery  grounds 
may  or  may  not  have  buildings  upon  them.  If  they 
have  not,  no  difficulty  arises  ;  but  if  they  have,  then 
comes  the  question,  how  are  those  buildings  to  be 
rated  ?  To  answer  this  question  wo  must  look  to  the 
enacting  clause,  which  is  section  1. 

Here  we  have  "  rgiicuitural  land  "  used  in  connec- 
tion with,  and,  as  I  think,  plainly  contrasted  with 
"buildings  and  other  hereditaments."  Similar  lan- 
guage is  used  in  sections  5  and  0.  This  express 
mention  of  buildings  makes  the  whole  statute  per- 
fectly clear  to  my  mind  ;  and  removes  the  doubt 
caused  by  the  use  of  the  words  "  Market  gardens  and 
nursery  grounds"  in  section  9.  The  only  conclusion 
at  which  I  can  arrive  is  that  buildings  are  not  to  be 
treated  as  agricultural  land  for  rating  purposes  under 
this  Act  of  Parliament. 

The  case  of  Purser  v.  Worthing,  18  Q.  B.  D.  818, 
does  not,  in  my  opinion,  assist  the  Court  in  con- 
struing this  Act  of  Parliament.  That  case  merely 
Bhows  that  a  market  garden,  prima  facie,  includes 
the  buildings  upon  it  used  for  market  garden  purposes. 
To  urge  that  market  gardens^and  nursery  grounds  do 


not  cease  to  be  so  because  they  are  more  or  less 
covered  with  glass-houses  is  to  urge  what  is  quite 
true,  but  is  beside  the  mark.  The  question  is,  how 
are  such  houses  to  be  lated  under  this  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. My  answer  is,  if  they  are  buildings  they  must 
be  rated  as  such  and  not  as  agricultural  land.  Mr. 
Salter  in  his  very  able  argument  suggested  that 
buildings  used  only  for  covering  land  which  was 
cultivated  under  their  protection  ought  to  be  distin- 
guished from  other  buildings,  and  ought  to  be  held 
to  be  agricultural  land.  I  can  find  nothing  to  justify 
a  disliuction  between  one  class  of  buildings  and 
another  for  any  such  purpose  as  his  argument 
requires.  Section  5,  clause  c,  speaks,  no  doubt,  of 
buildings  uted  only  for  the  cultivation  of  land,  but 
this  clause  in  no  way  shows  that  such  buildings  or 
any  others  are  to  be  rated  as  agricultural  land. 

The  case  of  tho  L.  &  N.-W.  Ry.  v.  Llandudno 
Commissioners,  1897,  1  Q.  B.  287,  turned  on  the  con- 
struction of  a  provision  in  another  Act  of  Parliament, 
and  does  not  really  assist  me  to  arrive  at  the  true 
interpretation  of  the  statute  wilh  which  we  have  to 
deal.  In  my  opinion,  the  appeal  must  be  allowed, 
and  the  orders  of  the  Queen's  Bench  Division  and 
of  the  Quarter  Sessions  must  be  reversed,  with 
costs  here  and  below." 


BOUGAINVILLEA  GLABRA  AT  MOATLANDS, 
PADDOCK  WOOD  (Supplementary  illustration). 
The  conserva'ory  at  Mr.  Thomas  Beanes'  resi- 
dence, Moatlands,  is  an  unusually  lofty  one,  as  our 
illustration  (fig.  67)  shows,  and  offers  therefore 
uncommon  facilities  for  the  cultivation  of  plants  of 
large  growth,  as  Palms,  Musa  Ensete,  and  M.  Caven- 
dish), tender  Norfolk  Island  Conifers,  and  rampant 
climbers  like  Bougainvillea  glabra,  tho  central  object 
in  the  illustration.  This  is  just  one  of  those  glorious 
inhabitants  of  the  warmertempeiate  regions  which  is 
seldom  quite  satisfactory  in  appearance  in  our  glass- 
houses, unless  in  great  measure  it  be  allowed  to  grow 
unrestrained.  In  a  big  house  like  Mr.  Beanes'  it 
suffices  for  the  gardener  to  make  here  and  there  the 
leading  shoots  secure,  and  to  guide  them  into  patts 
not  yet  appropriated  by  other  plants,  and  to  remove 
branches  aud  growths  that  tend  to  render  the  shade 
too  dense  for  the  other  inmates.  The  plant  is  doubt- 
less planted  out  in  a  border  of  ricli  sandy  loam,  and 
is  afforded  manurial  aids  in  its  season  of  growth  and 
flowered.  Those  who  have  journeyed  in  Southern 
Kjrope  and  Algeria,  will  frequently  have  seen  this 
species  of  Bougainvillea  covering  the  sides  and  roofs 
of  houses,  with  immense  sheets  of  purplish  red 
blossoms,  looking  very  unlike  the  same  plant  as 
generally  teen  in  our  English  glasshouses.  The 
photograph  from  which  our  illustration  was  taken, 
and  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Morris,  was 
bj  Messrs.  Lewis  &  Co.,  Maidstone. 

The    Royal    Horticultural   Society.  — 

The  next  Fruit  and  Floral  meeting  of  the  Kojal 
Horticultural  Society  will  be  held  on  Tuesday, 
March  22,  in  the  Drill  Hall,  James  Street,  Victoria 
Street,  Westminster,  1  to  5r.M.  ;  and  a  lecture  on 
"Soils"  will  be  given  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Willis  at  3  o'clock. 

We  are  requested  by  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  Sec., 

to  state  that  since  issuing  the  schedule  of  arrange- 
ments for  1898,  the  Society  has  received  from  Messrs. 
Barr  &  Sons,  of  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  the 
offer  of  a  Silver  Cup  for  Daffodds,  to  be  competed 
for  at  the  Society's  meeting  at  the  Drill  Hall,  James 
Street,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  on  Tuesday, 
April  12 — open  to  all  amateurs.  Notice  of  entry 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  R.H.S.  office, 
117,  Victoria  Street,  S.W.,  and  must  be  posted  on  or 
before  Thursday,  April  7.  Collection  of  Cut  Daffodils 
(Polyanthus  Eection  excluded),  of  each  of  the  three 
groups — Magni-coronati,  Medio-coronati,  and  I'arvi- 
coronati— being  represented,  the  flowers  to  be  arranged 
in  bottles  which  will  be  provided  bv  the  Society.  Not 
fewer  than  forty  different  varieties,  aud  not  more  than 
three  bottles  of  any  one  variety,  to  be  staged.  Correct 
naming  and  elegance  of  arrangement  will  be  taken 
into  account.  The  winner  of  the  1st  prize  will  be 
awarded  a  silver  Daffodil  cup,  designed  by  Mr.  H.  C. 
Moon  ;  and  that  of  the  2nd  prize,  will  receive  £1  10s. 
and  a  silver  flora  medal  (given  by  the  R.H.  Society). 


Supplement  to  the  '  Gardeners'  Chronicle"    March  19,  1898. 


Fig.  07. — bougainvillea  glabra  in  the  conserv- 


atory  OF  T.    BEANES,    ESQ.,    MOATLANDS,    PADDOCK   WCOD.       (SEE   P.    168. 
(Photograph  by  Lewis  ij  Co.,  Mairlston  -.) 
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Exposition     Internationale.  —  We    have 

received  the  schedule  of  an  Intern ational  Horticultural 
and  Arboricultural  Exhibition  which  it  is  proposed  to 
hold  in  the  Jardin  Parisien,  near  the  Champs  de 
Mars,  Paris,  frcm  April  i\  to  May  S.  The  Secretary 
is  M.  H.  Lemke,  140,  Boulevard  do  Grenelle,  Paris. 
The  names  of\the  members  of  the  committee  are 
not  given/whilst  those  of  the  Presidents,  honorary 
and  acting,  are  not  familiar  to  horticulturists  on  this 
side  of  the  Channel. 

Sir  George  King,  K. C.E.I.  -The  last  number 

of  Indian  Gardening  that  has  reached  us  contains  a 
portrait  and  a  sympathetic  account  of  the  career  of 
Sir  George  King,  who  has  vacated  the  post  of 
Superintendent  of  the  liojal  Botanic  Gai  den,  Calcutta, 
and  of  the  Government  Cinchona  Plantations  in 
Bengal.  Cinchona  febrifuge,  and  pure  quinine  are 
now  in  consequence  readily  obtainable  at  low  prices 
thioughout  India,  to  the  great  advantage  of  tho 
community.  Great  improvements  have  been  carried 
out  in  the  gardens,  the  result  being,  says  our  con- 
temporary, charming  to  the  thousands  of  visitors  who 
frequent  them.  Of  the  various  monographs  pub- 
lished by  Sir  George  KlSQ,  by  the  authority  of  the 
Government,  we  can  only  speak  in  the  highest  terms, 
as  they  are  not  only  creditable  to  the  author,  but 
confer  honour  on  the  government.  A  monograph  of 
the  Orchids  of  Sikkim,  in  conjunction  with  Mr. 
Panting,  is  iu  course  of  elaboration. 

Ferns  of  Nicaragua.— In  the  Bulletin  of  the 

laboratory  of  the  State  University  of  Iowa,  No.  2, 
1897,  Mr.  Shimek  gives  a  detailed  list  of  the  Ferns  of 
Nicaragua,  prefacing  it  with  a  few  remarks  in  the 
course  of  which  he  says  that  tropical  America  is  the 
"Fern-paradise  of  the  eartb."  The  author  adopts 
the  primary  subdivision  of  the  Filices  into  tho 
leptosporangiate,  in  which  each  sporangium  originates 
from  a  single  epidermal  cell,  and  eusporangiate,  where 
they  arise  from  a  group  of  epidermal  cells.  As  it  is 
only  the  few  who  can  hope  to  be  able  to  verify  this 
reference,  and  those  few  only  on  rare  occasions,  it  is 
satisfactory  for  practical  purposes  to  know  that  the 
presence  or  absence  of  a  ring  or  annulus  and  its 
modifications  are  available,  inasmuch  as  they  coincide 
(or  not,  as  the  case  may  be)  with  the  distinctions 
cbeervable  in  the  development  of  the  spore  eaEes. 

The  Alexandra  Palace,  Muswell  Hill  — 

Ibis  building,  so  long  tenantlcss,  is  now  under- 
going a  process  of  brightening  up  preparatory  to 
being  opened  to  the  public  in  the  spring.  Amoi  g 
the  attractions  likely  to  be  provided,  a  series  of 
flower  shows,  on  an  important  scale,  will  piobably 
be  one  of  them.  It  is  slated  that  since  the  last 
flower-show  was  held  in  the  Alexandra  Palace,  some 
24,000  houses  have  been  erected  in  its  neighbourhood, 
so  there  should  be  no  lack  of  public  support.  This 
fact  illustrates  the  enoimous  growth  of  London 
dining  the  past  few  years. 

Pasture    Plants.— Mr.  W.  Toogood,  of  the 

Royal  Seed  Establishment,  Southampton,  has  pub- 
lished, through  Maomillan  &  Co.,  a  Treatise  on 
Pastures  and  Pasture  Plants,  which  will  be  found  a 
useful  Eummary  of  knowledge  concerning  the  identi- 
fication and  culture  of  pasture  plants.  The  treatise 
is  wtll  got  up,  and  has  an  adequate  index. 

PlCEA  OMORIKA.— When  the  Servian  flat-leaved 
Spruce  was  first  discovered,  it  excited  gieat  interest 
amoug  botanists,  as  the  nearest  relative  was  in  far- 
off  .lapan,  or  on  the  mainland  adjacent.  Dr.  Weulr 
now  supplies  an  interesting  link  iu  the  shape  of  a 
fossil  species  from  the  quateiuary  beds  of  Saxony. 
This  is  described  iu  Engeer's  Botanische  Jahrbuchcr, 
band  24,  heft  iv.  (1898),  p.  510. 

"The   Cactus   Journal."  —  Few,    if   any, 

groups  of  plants  have  greater  claims  upon  the  atten- 
tion of  amateurs  thau  have,  what  are  broadly  called 
Cactuses.  Their  strange  forms,  their  exquisite  sym- 
metry, their  adaptation  to  circumstances,  their 
frequently  gorgeous  flowers,  their  manifold  interest, 
and  their  generally  easy  culture,  all  furnish  reasons 
why  these  plants  should  find  favour  with  cultivators. 
Years  ago  they  were  more  popular  than  they  are  now. 


Then  for  some  inscrutable  reason  they  went  out 
of  favour,  and  remained  so  in  spite  of  some  spasmodic 
efforts  made  by  individuals  to  lenew  their  popularity. 
Again  theie  are  symptoms  of  a  revival  of  interest  in 
these  plantp.  A  Cactus  Society  has  been  fcrincd, 
indeed  it  is  nearly  three  years  old,  and  now  we  have 
before  us  the  first  monthly  part  of  a  journal  to  bo 
devoted  exclusively  to  Cacti  and  other  succulent 
plants.  There  are  always  gieat  difficulties  to  en- 
counter iu  the  preparation  of  a  first  number,  which 
should  never  be  looked  on  as  a  test.  We'  presume 
that  in  this  case  some  accident  prevented  the  revision 
of  the  proof  sheets,  and  that  in  future  more  care  will 
le  exercised  in  the  spelling  of  the  names  of  plants. 
It  will  be  news  to  botanists  to  learn  that  Lain  us 
r.obilis,  Camphora,  and  Cinnamomum,  are,  or  ever 
were,  natives  of  Mexico  !  Photographic  reproductions 
aie  well  suited  to  bring  out  the  characteristics  of 
Cactuses,  eo  that  our  contcmpe>rary  will  rentier  gocel 
service  by  giving  representations  of  the  most  notable 
species,  preferably  as  isolated  specimens,  in  order 
more  perfectly  to  ensure  the  plant  being  in  focus. 
We  cordially  sympathise  with  the  aim  and  object  of 
our  coLttmporary,  and  wish  it  all  succesB. 

Horticultural  College,   Swanley.—  The 

sixth  annual  leport  of  the  Women's  Branch  is  befoie 
us.  From  (his  it  appears  that  six  former  students 
are  now  engaged  in  market  gardens,  eight  in  public 
<  stablisbmcnts,  nine  in  private  gardens,  three  in 
institutions,  six  in  teaching.  Miss  Gvlvin,  foimerly 
of  Kew,  has  now  taken  a  responsible  post,  with  several 
gardeners  under  her.  Three  other  young  women  are 
at  Kew,  and  two  iu  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Gaiden. 

A   School  of   Horticulture.— The  Revue 

JJurticole  announces,  that  the  department  of  the 
Loire  Inferieure  has  leceived  a  donation  of  one 
million  three  hundred  thousand  francs  (fifty-two 
thousand  pounds)  for  the  establishment  of  a  school 
of  horticulture  at  Nantes. 

"Nature  Notes."— Mr.  G.  S.  Eoulger  has 
accepted  the  editorship  of  A'aturc  Notes,  the  Apr.l 
number  of  which  magazine  will  be  the  fiist  to  be 
published  under  his  directorship.  Mr.  Ijoulgir's 
lolanical  work  must  be  well  known  to  our  readers, 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  hope  and  believe  that  the 
Selborne  Society's  publication  will  glean  much 
bentfit  from  the  Eel  vices  of  to  experienced  an  author. 

The   Surveyors'    Institution. —  The   next 

ordinary  general  meeting  will  be  held  on  Monday, 
March  21,  1S98,  when  a  paper  will  be  read  by 
Mr.  H.  M.  Greilier  (Fellow),  entitled  "Tithe  Rent 
Charge  Recovery."  The  chair  will  be  taken  at  8 
o'clock.  Members  hoping  to  join  the  party  at 
Manchester,  on  April  20  and  21  next,  are  requested 
to  fill  in  and  return,  at  their  convenience,  tho  flyleaf 
attached  to  the  circular-letter  forwarded  to  them  on 
the  7th  ultimo.  As  regards  the  excursions,  it  should 
be  noted  that  the  only  two  that  can  be  combined  aie 
the  visit  to  the  Sewage  Works  and  to  the  cotton 
mills.  Each  of  the  other  visits  or  excursions  will 
occupy  a  whole  day. 

The  Genus  Cyclamen.— Dr.  F.  Hildebrakd, 
Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Freiburg  in 
Brisgau,  has  issued  a  monograph  of  the  genus  Cycla- 
men. It  is  published  by  Gdstav  Fischer,  of  Jena, 
and  may  be  had  of  Messrs.  Williams  &  Norgate. 
Thirteen  species  are  described,  unfortunately  wholly 
in  Oerman,  and  to  the  description  of  the  species  is 
added  a  detailed  account  of  the  life-history  and  modo 
of  growth  of  tho  plants.  Six  lithographic  plates  serve 
to  show  the  structural  details  of  each  species.  The 
great  variations  that  are  n>>w  showing  themselves  iu 
the  ordinary  Cyclamen,  C.  latifolium,  are  the  more 
remarkable,  iu  that  they  occur  in  individuals  ilerived 
from  one  species  without  any  hybridisation.  The 
species  are:  —  persicum,  Miller;  europ.eum,  Linn.; 
n-|iaudum,  Sibth. :  balearieum,  Rchb. ;  cilicicum, 
Kotschky  ;  alpinum,ibericum,  Coum,  Mill. ;  cyprium, 
Kotschky;  afiicanum,  Boissier ;  gnecum,  Link.; 
ncapolitanum,  Tenore  ;  and  Rohlfsianum,  Ascherson. 

The    Utrecht    Botanic    Garden.  -  The 

Utrecht   Botanic   Garden    is  uuder  the  direction  of 


Professor  F.  A.  Went,  and  tho  curator  is  M.  J.  K. 
Bodde.  In  the  houEes  of  the  above  institution  there 
is  a  fine  collection  of  Filmy  Ferns,  including  Tricho- 
manes  radicans  and  Todea  superba.  In  tho  orangery 
are  Schefflera  digitata,  Forst  (Aralia  Schettlera 
Spreng),  13  feet  high  by  5  feet  5  inches  in  diameter  ; 
Dicksonia  antarctica,  a  fine  Chamterops  excelsa, 
Dauainara  robusta,  with  its  strange  and  characteristic 
leaves  ;  Ruscus  androgynus,  a  very  fine  Litsea 
japonica,  some  Alsophilas,  Acacia,  Myrtles,  &c.  In 
tho  propagating- house,  I  noted  Calyptrono  Swartzii 
and  Homalonema  album,'  sent  from  Buitenzorg; 
Anemia phyllitidis,  seedlings  of  Bilbergia  nutans  x, 
Tillandsia  Lindeni,  one  of  which,  with  drooping 
leaves,  has  a  very  ornamental  appearance  ;  and,  iu 
the  tanks,  Cladophora  ajgagropila,  which  grows  wild 
in  the  marshes  in  the  environs  of  Groningen. 
Many  specimens  of  Mr.  Lynch's  Cinerarias  (mentioned 
in  theGardeners'  Chronicle)  attract  attention,  owing  to 
their  value  as  cut  floweis.  Among  numerous  climbing 
plants  here  are  Passiflora  Raddiana,  from  Brazil,  re- 
markable for  the  duration  of  the  blooming  season. 
The  first  floweis  opened  on  April  17  last  year,  and, 
with  some  inteiruptions  of  eight  or  ten  dajs,  they 
did  not  cease  appearing  until  the  end  of  December, 
Sometimes,  according  to  M.  Bodde,  there  were  from 
forty  to  fifty  blooms  open  at  once.  I  would  also 
montion  Rivinii  h-evis,  but,  like  R.  humilis,  with 
orange  instead  of  red  fruits.  In  the  large  orangery  I 
found  still  in  bloom  Chrysanthemum  L'Ami  Cayeux. 
There  were  also  very  fine  plants  of  Cinnamomum  cam- 
phora, Quercus  Subcr,  Chamaerops  humilis,  Eugenia 
rubricaulis,  Wilsenia  corjmbosa,  and  Greigia  spha- 
celata.  In  tho  tropical-house  isa  glazed  case  containing 
Macodes  petolaand  Ansectochilus  Dawsonianus,  as  fino 
and  vigorous  as  I  have  ever  seen,  and  very  creditable  to 
the  grower.  I  noticed  also  Lycopodiumdiehotomum, 
Macodes  javanica,  and  a  leafless  Orchid,  perhaps 
unique  in  Europe,  Ta2niopbylluin  Zollingeri.  Mr. 
Budde  has  succeeded  in  fertilising  Antectochilus 
Dawsonianus  with  Macodes  petola,  and  gathered  many 
seeds,  none  of  which  has  yet  germinated ;  also 
Phalaenopsis  amabilis  with  Oncidiuin  papilio,  which 
has  resulted  in  a  fine  seed-pod  ;  and  P.  amabilis  with 
Stauhopea  tigrina  maxima.  In  tho  same  house  are 
Lycopcdium  hippuris  and  Phlegmaria,  Carludoviei 
incisa  (a  fine  specimen),  Clavija  ornata  in  fruit ;  a 
remarkable  plant  of  PiDanga  Kuhlii,  Gnetuui  guemou, 
Alocasia  cuprea  ;  Liparis  Rheedi,  unique  in  Europe  ; 
Uphioglossum  pendulum  ;  very  large  and  fine  Ne- 
penthes, an  interesting  hybrid  from  Vanda  tri- 
color by  Macoeles  petola,  Phcenicophorium  seyohel- 
laruni,  Cinchona  Ledgeriana  from  seedliugs  raised 
at  Utrecht,  Cofl'ea  liberica,  and  many  economic 
plants.  In  another  house  is  a  specimen  of  Cycis 
glauca,  with  fifty  -  six  leaves.  There  are  also 
Stauhopea  tigrina  with  wonderfully  healthy  leaves  ; 
Ljrand  specimens  of  Oneidium  sphacelatum,  Phaim 
grandifolius  of  unusual  vigour,  Crinum  augustum, 
Ceratozamia  Miqueliana  (Miquel  was  Professor  at  the 
Utrecht  University),  C.  brevifrons  x  robusta,  a  seed- 
ling three  years  old,  very  graceful,  with  twelve  leaves 
and  likely  to  prove  a  valuable  market  plant  being 
both  elegant  and  sturdy  ;  Livistoni  moluccaoa, 
Musa  sapientum,  Cycas  revoluta,  some  Bromeliads 
and  Dioon  edule  are  also  there.  In  the  Palm-house 
the  following  are  worth  special  memtion  :  Dracaena 
Draco  var.  Boerhaavi,  a  fine  Acanthorhiza  aculeate, 
Phoonix  rupicola,  Bambusa  arundinaeea,  Encephalar- 
tos  Lehmauui,  l'ritchardia  Martiaua,  Marattias,  alata 
nnd  sorbifolia,  Howea  Forsterianr  of  exceptional  size, 
two  very  luxe  Phoenix  reclinata,  and  Cereus  peruvia 
uus  22  to  2u'feet  long.  Ck.  De  Bosschere. 

"  The    Rose    Garden.'— Mr.    W.   Paul  has 

published  a  supplement  to  his  well-known  book  on 
this  subject.  It  comprises  a  list  of  the  new  Roses 
introduced  since  the  last  edition  was  published  in 
1888.  Iu  so  doing  he  has  laid  special  stress  on  what 
are  now  called  garden  Roses,  in  contradistinction  to 
those  which  adorn  the  exhibition  tables.  Iu  the  one 
case  the  object  is  to  obtain  what  is  considered  a 
perfect  flower  ;  in  the  other,  the  aim  is  to  secure  tho 
most  pleasing  effect  of  which  the  Roso-bush  itself  is 
capable  of  yielding.  The  author  takes  a  middlo 
course  in  reference  to  the  value  of  theManetti  stock. 
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considering  it  as  much  underrated  as  once  it  was  over 
esteemed.  The  advance  in  Tea  Buses,  and  those  of 
the  Polyantha  section,  is  recorded,  and  mention  made 
of  the  Kugosa  section  and  the  hybrid  Sweet  Briars. 
The  fugacious  nature  of  the  latter  is  alluded  to,  and 
furnishes  thus  a  hint  which  Rose-raisers  will  do  well 
to  note.  No  fewer  than  2-9  varieties  aie  enumerated 
in  this  supplement. 

Variation    of  Colour   in  a   Hyacinth.— 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Messrs.  Jas.  Carter  &  Co., 
our  attention  has  been  directed  to  a  "sporting" 
Hyacinth.  The  variety  is  Charles  Dickens,  and  its 
normal  colour  is  deep  blue.  The  plant  in  question 
has  produced  two  fine  flower-spikes,  and  the  blooms 
upon  one  of  these  are  rosy-pink ;  the  other  spike, 
though  less  altered,  exhibits  a  modification  in  the 
blue,  tho  segments  of  each  bloom  being  very  irre- 
gularly marked  with  pink.  Tbirehas  been  a  complete 
change  of  colour  therefore  in  the  flowers  upon  one 
spike,  and  a  partial  change  in  those  on  the  other.  A 
Hyacinth  that  would  produce  several  flower-spikes  of 
different  colours,  would  doubtless  prove  to  be  valu- 
able. In  this  case  the  variation  appears  to  be 
progressive,  and  it  is  likely  that  another  season  the 
whole  of  the  flowers  would  be  pink.  We  believe  that 
Messrs.  Carter  intend  to  watch  the  possible  vagaries 
of  the  bulb  in  the  future. 

Horticultural  Club.— The  usual  monthly 
dinner  and  conversazione  was  held  on  Tuesday,  the 
5th  inst.,  when  the  choir  was  occupied  by  Mr. 
Harry  J.  Veitch  ;  the  Chairman,  Sir  John 
Llewelyn,  who  hoped  to  be  present,  being  detained 
by  important  business  in  the  House  of  Commons.  A 
valuable  paper  was  rod  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Gammie  on  the 
"Cinchona  in  India,"  in  the  culture  of  which  he  had 
been  engaged  for  many  yeais  in  the  Bengal  Presi- 
dency. He  described  the  various  species  of  Cinchona 
used,  the  method  of  cultivation,  and  the  means 
adopted  through  the  agency  of  the  Post  Office  for 
the  distribution  of  the  ding  to  the  various  fever- 
stricken  districts.  He  showed  how,  through  extended 
cultivation,  its  price  had  been  reduced  so  as  to  bring 
it  within  the  reach  of  all.  A  very  interesting  dis- 
cussion, in  which  many  of  the  members  present 
participated,  followed,  and  a  portion  of  this  very 
interesting  paper  is  published  in  the  present  issue. 

Rose  Show   Fixtures   in    1898.— June  15 

(Wednesday),  York  (three  days);  16  (Thursday), 
Colchester  ;  23  (Thursday),  Bath  (N.R.S.)  ;  25 
(Saturday),  Windsor ;  28  (Tuesday),  Southampton 
(two  dajs),  Sutton,  and  AVestminster  (R.H.S.)  ;  29 
(Wednesday),  Canterbury,  Croydon,  and  Richmond 
(Surrey);  30  (Thursday),  Eltham,  Gloucester,  and 
Norwich;  July  2  (Saturday).  Crystal  Palace  (N.R.S.) ; 
5  (Tuesday),  Harrow  ;  6  (Wednesday),  Farningham, 
Hanley  (two  days),  Redhill  (Reigate)  ;  8  (Friday), 
Ulverston  ;  12  (Tuesday),  Wolverhampton  (three 
days);  13  (Wednesday),  Newcastle-on-Tyne  (three 
days);  14  (Thursday),  Halifax  (N.RS.),  Canterbury 
(Hospital  Fund),  and  Helensburgh;  26  (Tuesday), 
Tibshelf.  The  next  list  of  fixtures  will  appear  early 
in  April.  In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Mawley  will  be  glad 
to  receive  the  dates  of  any.  Rose-shows  (or  other  hor- 
ticultural exhibitions  where  Roses  form  a  leading 
feature)  for  insertion  in  that  list.  Mr.  Mawi.ey's 
address  is  :  Rosebank,  Berkhamsted,   Herts. 

Tasmanian  Apples.— The  offices  of  the  Orient 
Steamship  Company  send  us  information  respecting 
the  movements  of  their  ships  as  follows  : — The  Cuzco 
is  due  hire  on  April  2,  with  10,000  boxes  of  apples; 
the  Orvha  on  the  16th  ;  the  Ormuz  on  April  30  ; 
the  Austral  on  May  14  ;  the  Opkir  on  the  30th. 
These  are  the  timetable  dates,  which  in  some  cases 
may  be  anticipated  by  a  day  in  the  actual  arrivals. 

National  Auricula  and  Primula  Society 

(Southern  Section). — The  twenty-first  annual  report 
of  this  society,  which  has  as  its  president  Sir  John 
T.  D.  Llewelyn,  Bart.,  M.P.,  and  as  honorary 
secretary,  Mr.  T.  E.  Henwood,  Auricula  Villa,  16, 
Hamilton  Road,  Reading,  has  been  issued.  The 
financial  statement  discloses  a  total  income  for  the 
year  1897  of  £87  17s.  3d.,  with  a  satisfactory  balance 


in  hand  after  the  payment  of  all  expenses  of 
£16  14s.  9d.  The  committee  report  a  most  suc- 
cessful season,  a  large  increase  of  membership,  and 
an  improved  monetary  position.  A  li6t  of  the  prize- 
winners, and  names  of  their  flowers  shown  at  the 
Drill  Hall,  James  Street,  Westminster,  on  April  13, 
1897,  together  with  the  conditions  for  exhibitors  at 
the  forthcoming  show  on  April  26,  are  appended  to 
the  report. 

The    Gardeners'  Benefit   Society. —We 

would  draw  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  report 
of  the  annual  meeting  on  p.  1 74  of  the  United  Horti- 
cultural Provident  and  Benefit  Society.  The  advan- 
tages offered  by  this  society  are  such  as  should 
commend  the  institution  to  gardeners  generally,  but 
especially  to  the  younger  members  of  the  profession. 

The  London  Wholesale  Fruit  and  Potato 
Salesmen's  and  Growers  Benevolent  So- 
ciety.— The  sixth  annual  dinner  of  this  society  took 
place  on  the  15th  inst.  at  the  Holborn  Restaurant. 
The  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Mayor  in  the  chair, 
supported  by  the  Hon.  W.  F.  D.  Smith,  M.P.,  Lieut.- 
Col.  Pkobyn,  J.P ,  L.C.C.,  and  Mr.  Harry  Lawson, 
L.C.C.  There  was  a  large  attendance  of  salesmen 
from  the  different  London  markets,  and  a  good  many 
visitors,  the  company  numbering  in  all  over  220.  The 
Lord  Mayor  pleaded  eloqirently  for  contributions  to 
this  deserving  charity;  and  Mr.  Geo.  Coleman,  chair- 
man of  committee,  in  responding  to  the  toast  of  "Tho 
Society,"  asked  specially  for  annual  subscribers 
amongst  members  of  the  trade,  as  there  were  several 
candidates  who  were  unsuccessful  at  the  last  election. 
The  sum  announced  as  collected  at  the  dinner 
amounted  to  £33S,  which  included  a  contribution  of 
£100  from  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  This  is  the 
second  donation  the  society  has  received  from  his 
Grace.  There  was  a  good  selection  of  music,  and 
the  evening  passed  off  in  a  very  pleasant  manner. 

Publications  Received.— KoUzsvar  Botanic 
Garden  Catalogue  of  Seeds,  offered  in  exchange.  Dr. 
Gy  de  Istvanffi  is  the  director  of  the  garden. 


PLANT  PORTRAITS. 

Bumarea  Carderi,  Mast.— Revue  de  V Horticulture  Bclgc, 
March. 

Canna  M.  Vidal,  segments  yellow,  with  a  deep  central 
blotch  of  red,  and  spots  of  the  same  colour,  —limn-  de 
VKorHcultun  Beige,  March  I. 

Denpropum  Wihroderiani'm.  —  Gardeners*  Magozh  e, 
March  5. 

Dicentra  Formosa. — Meehams'  Monthly,  February. 

Hibiscus  Manihot. — Garden,  Feb.  1l'. 

Pear,  Rene  Dunan.  —  Bulletin  a" Arboriculture,  £c, 
February. 

Rosa  altaica. — Garden,  Feb.  26. 

Rosa  tomentosa  Woodsiana.—  GartU  n,  Feb.  26. 

Rose  Crimson  Rambler — Jftisaizt -it nun,  February. 

Rose  Gillemot  (Tea)  — Roaeim  itung,  l  ecember. 


ORIGIN    OF    THE    GANDAVENSIS 

GLADIOLUS. 

It  was  the  late  Mr.  Louis  van  Houtte,  the  well- 
known  Ghent  nurseryman,  who  gave  this  name  to 
a  hybrid  Gladiolus  offered  for  the  first  time  to  the 
trade  by  him  in  the  year  1841.  I  have  before  me 
Mr.  Van  Houtte's  catalogue  No.  6  (autumn,  1841), 
iu  which  he  offers  Gladiolus  gandavensis  as  the 
novelty  of  the  3  ear,  at  25  francs  (5  dols.)  for  medium- 
sized,  and  at  70  francs  (14  dols.)  for  very  strong 
bulbs.  The  first  coloured  plate  with  elaborate 
description  appeared  in  the  Flore  des  Serres,  March, 
1846,  where  the  hybrid  is  stated  to  have  originated 
from  a  cross  between  the  Cape  species,  Gladiolus 
psittacinus,  and  G.  cardinalis,  in  the  gardens  of  the 
Duke  of  Aremberg,  at  Ghent. 

This  Gladiolus  gandavensis  created  a  sensation,  but 
was  soon  surpassed  by  numbers  of  seedlings,  which 
have  since  been  offered  under  fancy  names.  A  com- 
plete collection  of  gandavensis  hybrids  from  1S41  to 
the  present  day  would  embrace  many  thousands  of 
named  varieties,  some  fifty  and  more  new  names 
being  annually  added  by  various  raisers.  The  old 
varieties,  with  a  few  exceptions,   are  entirely  aban- 


doned  now,  and  the  standard  of  the  whole  section  is 
still  improving  from  time  to  time.  The  old  type  of 
1841  is  still  used  as  a  cheap  bedding  variety,  although 
it  is  rather  poor  compared  with  the  majority  of  other 
cheap  varieties. 

The  term  "  gandavensis  "  nowadays  refers  to  the 
whole  section  ;  but  when  no  varietal  name  is  added, 
the  old  type  is  meant. 

More  recent  sections  of  late-flowering  garden 
Gladioli  have  been  termed  Lemoinei,  narrcoianus 
Childsii,  &c.,  which  all  have  their  distinct  characters 
relative  to  their  origin.  Ernst  H.  Krelaye,  in 
"American  Gardening." 


Alpine  Garden. 

NEW  AND  RARE    PLANTS   FOR  ROCKERIES. 
[Continued  from  i>  50.) 

Draba  repens.—Vtom  the  alpine  regions  of  the 
Caucasus  comes  a  charming  little  plant  rarely  found 
in  gardens,  although  another  sjecies  is  often  cultivated 
under  the  same  name,  a  creeping  plant  covering  the 
ground  with  prostrate  branches  bearing  pretty  oblong- 
lanceolate  leaves.  This  Draba  has,  from  May  to 
July,  numerous  conspicuous  yellow  flowers  arranged 
in  small  erect  spikes.  It  requires  a  rocky  position 
and  sunshine. 

Draba  tridcnlata,  also  from  the  Caucasus  and  the 
mountains  of  Armenia,  forms  pretty  and  often  close 
tufts  spreading  over  the  ground  ;  the  leaves,  as  is 
rarely  the  case  with  Draba,  are  terminated  by  two  or 
three  more  or  less  sharp  teeth  ;  the  flowers  are 
rather  large  and  of  a  beautiful  jellow,  nearly  orange- 
colour.     The  plant  requires  sunshine. 

Then  there  is  a  third  species  of  Draba,  also  of 
oriental  origin,  known  as  D.  scabra.  The  seeds  of 
this  were  brought  us  from  the  Circassian  Mountains 
in  1892  by  MM.  Levier  and  Sommier.  This  is  the 
prettiest  Draba,  forming  rather  spreading  tufts  over 
the  ground,  with  deep  green  foliage,  shining  needle- 
like leaves,  somewhat  suggesting  that  of  Junipers. 
The  flowers  are  of  a  beautiful  yellow  colour,  .appear- 
ing in  succession  from  April  to  July,  and  again  iu 
the  autumn.  The  plant  requires  to  be  grown  in  a 
cleft  in  the  rock,  and  to  be  exposed  to  the  sunshine. 

Epilobium  lutium. — I  do  not  know  if  this  curious 
and  beautiful  species  is  cultivated  in  England.  I  have 
nowhere  met  with  it,  and  its  introductiou  here  was 
due  to  M.  Joseph  Vesely,  of  Vienna.  It  is  a  small 
perennial  species  with  erect  stems  nearly  four  inches 
high,  furnished  with  broad  amplexicaul  leaves,  anel 
bearing  numerous  and  very  large  straw  or  canary- 
coloured  flowers  ;  a  rare  if  not  unique  tint  amongst 
Epilobiums.  This  plant  is  from  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains; we  have  grown  it  since  1887,  but  have  never 
entirely  acclimatised  it  owing  to  the  cold  of  our 
winters — it  should  be  hardy  iu  England.  In  any 
case  the  beauty  of  the  flowers  and  its  rarity  entitles 
it  to  a  place  in  our  rockeries.  It  requires  cool 
moisture,  and  not  too  deep  shade  ;  it  is  easily  multi- 
plied by  dividing  the  tufts,  or  from  seed. 

New  Zealand  is  rich  in  Epilobiums,  and  has  sent 
us  many  species  and  varieties,  the  flowers  of  which 
are  of  no  particular  value  with  the  exception  of  E. 
melanocaulon,  with  beautiful  and  large  clear  rose 
corollas  and  with  graceful  foliage  ;  E.  linmeoides,  with 
pretty  dentate  leaves,  really  quite  ornamental  ;  F. 
glabellum,  Hectori,  brevipes,  nummularifolium,  and 
pedunculare,  all  from  New  Zealand  or  Tasmania. 
They  form  pretty  clumps  for  rockeries.  It  is  dan- 
gerous to  introduce  E.  pubens,  which  is  unattractive, 
and  spreads  so  rapidly  as  to  become  a  pest  difficult 
to  eradicate. 

Erigeron  compositus,  from  the  Rocky  Mountains 
and  clefts  in  the  rocks  of  Arctic  America,  is  remark- 
able irr  that  the  leaves  are  cut  and  divided  like  those 
of  a  Chrysanthemum  alpinum,  or  of  an  Anthemis. 

Erodinm  cheilanthifolium  from  the  rocks  forming 
the  summits  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  at  an  altitude  of 
between  5,000  and  8,000  feet,  a  pretty  tufted  species, 
with  a  thick  rhizome  ;  leaves  deeply  cut,  greenish  ; 
flowers  large  and  white  striped  with  purple,  with  two 
black  spots  on  the  two  superior  petals.  This  plant 
requires  a  sunny  place  on  the  rockery. 
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E.  daucoides,  from  the  calcareous  rocks  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  about  6,500  or  7,000  feet  in  altitude. 
The  plant  is  remarkable  not  only  for  the  appearance, 
but  for  the  perfume  also  of  the  leaf,  which  resembles 
that  of  the  Carrot.  It  forms  denset  ufts  of  verdure, 
from  which  rise  the  flower-Btems  bearing  graceful 
umbels  of  bright  carmine  flowers.  This  species 
flourishes  in  all  soils,  but  prefers  a  calcareous  and 
sunny  spot.  In  the  garden  of  the  Linntea,  at  Bourg  St. 
Pierre  (4,(300  feet  altitude),  it  sows  itself  freely ;  while 
at  Geneva  it  yields  but  few  seeds,  though,  it  is  true, 
we  grow  it  here  in  too  deep  shade,  the  plant  being  a 
sun-lover. 

E.  Oli/mpieum,  is  a  plant  introduced  by  Boissier 
about  1840,  but  rarely  seen  in  gardens  though 
ornamental,  forming  large  tufts  of  greyish  foliage, 
whence  rise  in  summer  and  up  to  the  winter,  nume- 
rous flower-stems.  The  blossoms  are  large,  rather 
bright  mauve,  an  unusual  colour  for  an  Erodium. 
This  species  has  not  seeded  with  us,  nor  with  M. 
Barbey  at  Valeyres,  so  the  only  means  of  propagating 
it  is  by  cuttings,  as  with  zonal  Pelargoniums.     The 


pyrenaica  superba,  introduced  in  1884,  which  has 
flowers  double  the  size  of  those  of  S.  o.,  and  a  more 
erect  and  compact  habit,  and  in  colour  it  is  rosy-lilac. 
The  form  was  described  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle, 
vol.  xxi.,  new  series,  p.  419.  S.  o.  major  is  merely  a 
form  whose  flowers  are  bigger  than  the  type,  but  it  is 
not  nearly  so  fine  as  the  preceding.  A  white  form, 
S,  alba,  is  identical  in  every  respect,  except  in  colour  ; 
S.  o.  splendens  has  rosy-purple  blossoms,  and  is  the 
Welsh  form  of  tho  species.  The  various  species 
sucoeed  when  planted  in  moist  sandy  loam,  in  chinks 
and  on  ledges  of  a  rockery  ;  it  will  also  grow  well  in 
peat.  E.  S.,  Woking. 


Nursery   Notes. 


MESSRS.  W.  L.  LEWIS  &  CO. 

Brazilian    Orchids   are   a   great    feature   at    this 

Southgate  establishment,  aud  Cattleyas  and  Ljelias 

are  especially  fine,  plants  of  L.  purpurata  being  very 

profusely  set  with  tlower-sheaths.     Among  them  are 


Fig.  68. — phaljEnopsis  x  j.  seden. 


plant  comes  from  the  rocks    of  Greece  and  the  East. 
It  likes  a  sunny  place  on  the  rockery. 

E.  pclargoniflorum  comes  from  the  rocks  of  Mount 
Ghelipel  (Cilicia).  It  has  soft  foliage,  resembling 
that  of  Erodium  hymenoides,  but'  the  leaves  are 
erect ;  the  flowers  smaller,  and  much  spotted  with 
purple.  It  requires  a  deep  cool  soil,  and  a  sunny  or 
semi-Bunny  position.  H.  Correvon,  Jar  din  Alpin 
d'Acclimalation,  Geneva. 

Saxifraga  optositifolia. 
On  the  rockery  this  pretty  species  and  its  various 
forms  are  now  in  flower,  aud  although  not  new 
plants,  they  are  not  so  often  seen  in  our  gardens  as 
they  deserve,  if  we  consider  their  hardiness,  and  the 
simple  methods  of  cultivation  t'emanded.  The 
typical  species,  S.  oppositifolia,  is  British,  but  one 
that  is  rarely  found  in  a  wild  state,  although  Dr. 
Hooker  in  his  Students'  Flora  mentions  it  as  being 
found  in  Wales,  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  in  the 
North  and  North-west  of  Ireland,  as  well  as  through- 
out Southern  Europe.  The  flowers,  solitary,  are 
borne  in  profusion,  on  creeping  leafy  stems,  about 
6  inches  long,  and  in  colour  they  are  deep  purple. 
The  several  forms  are  superior  to  the  type  in  depth 
of  colour  aud  in  size.     The  best  are  doubtless  S.  o. 


two  plants  derived  from  the  same  mass  as  that  which 
produced  the  fine  L.  purpurata  Lewisii — the  nearest 
to  a  white  form  of  any  of  the  varieties.  A  large 
number  of  Laelia  tenebrosa  will  form  a  fine  display  in 
the  summer,  and  some  L.  cinnabarina,  L.  harpophylla, 
and  good  varieties  of  Cattleya  Trianiui,  are  now  in 
flower.  Among  a  large  number  of  Cattleya  Mossia?, 
about  to  flower  for  the  first  time,  are  imported  plants, 
reputed  white  varieties,  as  well  as  some  white  C. 
Luddemanniana,  said  to  be  of  tie  C.  L.  Schroderiana 
and  C.  L.  alba  type,  all  of  which  they  prudently 
determined  to  retain  until  the  plants  bloom.  There 
are  also  in  this  house  some  noble  specimens  of  the 
(rue  Oncidium  ampliatum  majus,  which  have  large 
and  stout  flower-spikes,  some  of  them  numbering 
from  twelve  to  eighteen  branches.  Plants  of  Cattleya 
Mendeli  were  noted  to  be  well  furnished  with  flower- 
sheaths  ;  and  plants  of  Oncidium  sarcodes,  O.  Mar- 
shallianum,  and  O.  varicosuui,  possessed  very  large 
pseudo-bulbs.  AmoDg  plants  in  flower  there  were 
Schomburgkia  undulata. 

The  Mexican-house  furnished  a  display  of  Oncidium 
spilopterum,  whose  spikes  of  yellow  and  purple  flowers 
make  it  a  handsome  cool-house  species  ;  some  pretty 
Odontoglossum  Fesoatorei,  some  large-bulbed  Onci- 
dium  concolor  ;     Cattleya     citrina,    Odontoglossum 


triumphaus,  and  the  remnant  of  the  tine  strain  o 
Lajlia  pumila,  introduced   by  the   firm,   which   was 
often  shown  and  greatly  admired  during  the  past  year. 

Varieties  of  Dendrobium  nobile,  and  other  Den- 
drobes,  made  a  fine  Bhow,  and  in  a  warm  Orchid- 
house  were  noted  specimens  of  Phahcnopsis,  some 
of  P.  Schilleriana  being  in  bloom.  Here,  as  in  some 
other  gardens,  the  only  place  in  which  Phalrenopsis 
thrive  satisfactorily  is  this  little-warm  house,  which 
is  entered  from  another  glasshouse,  and  has  no  other 
entrance.  Among  Cypripediums  in  bloom  were 
remarked  C.  Victoria  Marie,  C.  exul,  C.  Calypso,  C. 
leucorrhodum,  C.  Mastersianum,  and  in  bud  a  pro- 
mising hybrid  between  C.  bellatulum  and  C.  callosum 
— probably  a  variety  of  C.  X  Wottoni.  In  another 
house  we  noted  a  fine  display  of  plants  of  Odonto- 
glossum crispum,  some  of  them  being  in  flower  ;  and 
others  were  O.  Andersoniauum,  O.  Oerstedi,  O.  tripu- 
dians,  O.  Hallii,  &c. 

A  good  show  of  Odontoglossum  Rossii  majus,  and 
others  of  the  smaller-growing  species,  was  observed  iD 
another  house,  and  coming  into  bloom  a  strong  plant 
of  the  Habenaria  Bouatea,  a  S.  African  terrestrial 
species,  going  generally  under  the  name  of  Bonatea 
speciosa. 


PHAL.ENOPSIS  x  JOHN    SEDEN. 

The  flower  illustrated  at  fig.  68  was  shown  by 
Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  on  the  8th  inst.  Phalaenopsis 
x  John  Seden  was  raised  from  P.  Luddemanniana  x 
P.  amabilis,  Bl.,  and  two  plants  were  flowered  some 
jeirs  ag)  (see  figure  in  Gard.  Chron.,  Mar.  17,  1888, 
p.  332).  The  plant  now  iu  flower,  however,  was  raised 
from  another  batch  of  seed  sown  in  1891.  The  sepals 
and  petals  are  of  a  blush-white  tint,  profusely  and 
evenly  spotted  with  crimson  ;  the  bases  of  the  segments, 
and  especially  of  the  petals,  are  of  a  bright  rose  hue. 
The  side-lobes  of  the  lip  are  rose-coloured,  spotted 
with  red,  and  tinged  with  bronzy-yellow.  The  middle- 
lobe  of  the  same  is  of  a  yellowish-bronzy  hue  in  the 
centre,  and  rose-coloured  at  the  apex — a  very  hand- 
some-flowered hybrid  indeed. 


Home  Correspondence. 


THE  WHITE  JERUSALEM  ARTICHOKE.  — Having 
had  some  experience  with  the  white  variety  of  Jeru- 
salem Artichoke,  I  would  advise  those  who  may  be 
contemplating  its  introduction,  and  destroying  the 
old  one,  to  refrain  from  so  doing.  At  about  the 
time  when  tubers  were  being  formed  on  our  plants  of 
the  white  variety  last  summer,  I  noticed  here  and 
there  a  stem  which  had  turned  mouldy  near  the 
base,  and  for  1  foot  or  more  upwards  ;  these  plants 
died,  and  during  the  remainder  of  the  season  others 
continued  to  be  attacked,  although  a  good  many 
remained  apparently  healthy.  On  lifting  the  tubers 
some  of  the  attacked  plants  were  destitute  of  tubers, 
and  others  had  only  a  portion  of  a  crop,  and  there 
were  many  diseased  tubers,  whilst  others  had  a  full 
crop.  I  stored  about  5  bushels  of  tubers  which  looked 
sound,  but  to-day  I  have  not  a  dozen  sound  tubers 
left,  though  not  any  have  been  consumed.  It  is  a 
significant  fact  that  of  two  rowa  of  the  old  variety 
grown  on  the  same  plot  of  land  none  was 
diseased,  and  no  tuber  has  been  attacked  since. 
The  disease,  which  I  have  since  beeu  told  is  a  form  of 
the  fungus  known  aa  Peziza  Bclerotiorum,  I  recognise 
as  being  the  same  thing  which  invariably  attacked  a 
portion  of  a  row  of  annual  Sunflowers  that  grew  year 
after  year  on  the  same  spot  in  another  garden  a  mile 
away  ;  and  I  have  found  it,  too,  on  individual  plants 
here,  but  as  these  were  few  in  number,  very  little  notice 
was  taken  of  it.  Now,  I  am  inclined  to  consider  this 
species  of  fungus  a  most  dangerous  oue,  that  must  be 
got  rid  of.  On  the  tubers  in  store  it  begins  to  spread 
a9  a  white  mould  near  the  poiut  of  detachment  from 
the  roots,  and  soon  afterwards  the  entire  tuber  becomes 
a  decaying  mass.  [See  Gardeners  Chronicle,  Sept.  15, 
18S3,  p.  333,  fig.  50.  Why  do  you  not  dress  the 
tubers  iu  store,  and  also  the  plants  when  in  growth, 
with  tho  Bordeaux  Mixture.'  Ed.]  J.  C.  Tatlack; 
Livtrmere  Park  Gardens,  Eur;/  St.  Edmunds. 

THE  ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY'S 
AWARDS. — Whether  either  of  the  communications 
published  last  week  on  this  subject  add  much  to  the 
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discussion  tbat  is  valuable  or  not,  at  least  tbey  serve 
to  show  tbat  tbe  matter  baa  aroused  considerable 
interest.  I  am  pirsonally  concerned  with  tbat  of 
"  LookerOn,"  and  only  so  far  as  be  makes  reference, 
a  very  mistaken  one,  to  my  ricent  proposal,  tbat 
awards  of  certificates,  &c,  should  be  made  only  by  a 
two- thirds  majority  of  ibe  members  present.  Tbat 
is  a  sensible  pioposal,  because  the  object  is  to  secure 
for  any  award  a  majority  tbat  shall  command  lespect. 
To  assume  tbat  an  award  carried  by,  say,  six  votes  to 
four  out  of  a  total  of  twenty  members  present 
is  proier,  is  indeed  absurd.  But  there  is  not  a 
woidin  my  proposal  making  it  compulsory  on  any 
or  all  members  to  vote.  It  tbey  do  not  care  to  vote, 
no  power  can  compel  them,  although  refusing  to  do 
so  is  practically  admitting  indifference  or  ignorance, 
All  I  ask  is,  that  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  members 
present:  shall  vote  aye  before  any  award  of  certificate, 
&o.,  can  be  made.  If  there  be  at  a  committee  eighteen 
members  present,  an  average  number,  at  least  twelve 
must  vote  for,  although  the  other  six  may  not  vote  at 
all,  or,  if  they  wish,  against.  In  what  respect  is  that  an 
unwise  suggestion  ?  The  assumption  that  such  a  rule 
would  remain  a  dead  letter  is  based  on  ignorance  of 
what  is  required.  It  is  a  rule  tbatshould  be  adopted 
in  all  cases.  It  is  tho  ride  wbero  three  judges  have 
the  awarding  of  prizes  of  cxceeeling  value,  find  suiely 
it  is  not  too  much  to  ask  that  it  may  be  the  rule  of 
the  committees.  A.  D 

THE  GARDENERS'  ROYAL  BENEVOLENT  INSTI- 
TUTION.— Seeing  so  many  remaiks  lately  respecting 
the  above  institution  in  the  pages  of  the  Gardeners* 
Chronicle,  it  has  occuired  to  me  that  there  must  be  a 
large  number  of  gardeners  who  do  not  understand 
the  scope  of  this  Society.  1st.  As  to  its  name.  It 
is  called  the  Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  Institu- 
tion, not  the  Gardeners'  Bene6t  Society  ;  conse- 
quently all  gardeners  who  can  substantiate  their 
claim  to  be  gardeners  are  eligible  to  its  benefits  (see 
Rule  2,  "  Persons  eligible").  2nd.  The  object  of  the 
Institution  is  to  relieve  distressed  horticulturists, 
as  nurserymen,  gardeners,  market  growers, 
and  Ecedsmen.  3rd.  I  believe  far  more  sub- 
scribing gardeners  are  relieved  than  are  paid 
for  by  gardeners.  There  are  about  620  gardeners 
who  subscribe  £1  Is.  annually;  there  are  571  gar-, 
deuers  who  have  given  £10  10s.  and  are  life  sub- 
scribe) s,  which  brings  in  at  3  per  cent.,  about  £180 
per  annum,  making  a  total  of  about  £831  per  annum. 
There  are  about  161  pensioners  on  the  list,  and  who 
are  regularly  receiving  their  pensions  at  a  cost  in 
pensions  only  of  £2,7S7  ;  the  office  or  other  expenses! 
aro  included  in  this  amount.  1th.  What  would 
become  of  the  distressed  gardeners  if  the  above 
£S31  subscriptions  from  gardeners  only  were  avail- 
able .'  It  must  te  borne  in  mind  that  even  tbat  sum 
would  be  greatly  reduced  by  office  and  otherexpenEes  ; 
the  whole  sum  could  not  be  used  as  pensions.  It  is 
conseejuently  neces>ary  to  allow  those  who  so  gene- 
rously subscribe  so  largely  to  the  funds  to  give  their 
votes  to  those  for  whom  tbey  may  have  a  fancy.  I 
grant  it  in  some  cases  brings  about  what  seems  to  be 
and  is,  a  hardship.  But  how  ean  it  be  prevented 
without  creating  a  worse  evil  ?  As  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  I  can  say  everything  that  we 
can  do  is  done,  and  eveiy  case  is  well  looked  into, 
and  I  believe  fairly  put  in  tie  list  of  applications,  bo 
tbat  no  one  has  a  bias  or  preference  as  from  the  com- 
mittee. The  only  real  and  permanently  effectual 
cure  for  an  admitted  evil  is  fir  all  gardeners  to 
become  members,  then  they  could  alwajs  vote  in  all 
those  who  have  been  subscribers.    Win.  Denning. 

ROYAL  GEORGE  APPLE.— On  p.  129  of  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  Mr.  K.  H.  Pov  nail's  high 
opinion  of  this  Apple  verifies  its  good  late  properties 
and  beauty,  and  agrees  with  my  own  in  regard 
to  it.  It  is  interesting  to  learn  the  name  of  the 
place  of  its  origin.  It  would  help  gardeueis  befoie 
cancelling  tbe  old  namo  and  adopting  a  new  one,  if  Mr. 
Pownall  could  ascertain  the  jear  of  its  first  coming 
into  commerce,  and  if  it  was  at  that  time  known  as 
Clarke's  Seedling.  In  tbe  Gardens' ^  Chronicle  the 
week  following,  Mr.  Goodacre's  remaiks  had  some 
instructive  notes  on  the  variety.  Iu  seasetB  of  scar- 
city, I  have,  in  April,  paid  5s.  per  peck  for  apples  sold 
under  this  name  by  growers  living  near  Nottingham, 
which  came  wrapped  in  paper,  and  I  was  told  tbat  the 
fruit  was  stored  in  tbat  manner.  I  have  seedlings 
raised  from  this  variety.  It  is  a  difficult  matter  to 
get  a  correct  list  of  Apples  raised  early  in  the 
present  century,  with  descriptions  and  date  of 
introduction.  None  is  more  trustworthy  than 
Thomas  Knight's  and  Mcintosh's,  anel  the  last-named 
cultivator  verified  many  of  the  names  of  fruits  from 


the  London  Horticultural  Society's  lists  before  pub- 
lishing his  information.  I  will  quote  from  the  most 
modern  of  theselists,  published  lS28,inMr.  Mcintosh's 
Practical  and  Mcdern  Horticultural  List,  vol.  i., 
where  250  varieties  of  Apples  are  described,  on 
p.  459.  No.  114  of  this  List  is  Royal  George; 
Clarke's  Seedling  is,  however,  not  mentioned.  In 
another  very  trustworthy  work,  embellished  with 
beautiful  drawings  of  subjects  from  nature,  viz., 
Hora  and  Pomona,  by  Chas.  Mcintosh,  CM.,  C.H.S., 
tbe  plate  of  Kirk's  Scarlet  Admirable  shows  a  fruit 
that  exactly  resembles  Gascoyne's  Scarlet  Seedling.and 
tbe  name  is  doubtless  merely  a  synonym.  Another  valid 
i  eason  for  raisers  to  carefully  tabulate  the  parents  of 
the  fiuit  they  raise.  I  thank  Mr.  Goodacre  for  put- 
ting me  right  in  tbe  matter  of  the  name  Newton 
Wonder,  for  I  was  incorrectly  informed  that  Mr.  W. 
Taylor,  of  King's  Newton,  Derbyshire,  was  the  raiser. 
KiDg'8  Newton  and  Stanton  are  neighbouring  parishes. 
Gccryc  Solas,  JJojitonBall,   Wirksworth,  Dirbyshirc. 

THE   CROCUS   IN   THE    SPRING    GARDEN.— It   is 

worthy  of  note  that  the  jellow  spring  Crocus  (C. 
aureus)  appears  to  be  much  more  lasting  than  the 
white,  violet,  and  striped  varieties  of  C.  vernus.  The 
flowers  of  the  former  appear  to  be  shorter  iu  the 
corolla,  and  the  petals  stouter  iu  texture,  than  those  of 
the  foirns  of  C.  vernus.  They  come  into  bloom 
first,  and  they  last  beyond  the  time  when  the  others 
are  fading.  Moreover,  the  blossoms  are  less  aS'ected 
by  lain.  I  Lave  examineel  a  large  bed  of  Crocuses 
to  find  that  immediately  following  a  sharp  storm  of 
sle^.t  anel  wind,  the  flowers  of  the  white,  striped,  and 
blue  varieties  were  much  more  damaged  than  those 
of  the  yellow.  The  yellows,  three  days  after,  are 
brilliant  iu  their  golden  tint.  Alas  !  the  others  went 
down  before  the  storm  like  nine-pins,  never  to  rise 
again.  Then  I  think  it  will  always  be  found  that  for 
permanent  plantations  the  yellow  is  hutch  more  to 
be  depended  upon.  I  made  a  permanent  plantation 
twenty  vears  ago  ;  the  yellows  remain,  and  appear 
to  flourish  as  freely  as  ever.  I  am  giving  my  own 
experience,  and  if  it  is  general,  it  points  to  the  fact  that 
C.  aureus  is  most  to  depended  upon  for  permanent 
edgings.  And  let  me  add,  the  original  planting 
should  always  be  done  in  the  best  manner  to  ensure 
this  continuity.  R.  D. 

THE  COLOUR  OF  DAFFODILS  IN  RELATION  TO 
THE  SOIL. — We  are  familiar  with  the  effects  of  dif- 
ferent soils  anel  chemicals  on  the  colour  of  the  flowers 
of  Hydrangea  hortensis.  Through  the  insertion  of 
iron  nails,  iron  rust,  steel-filings,  common  plum, 
green  vitriol,  into  the  pots  or  root-runs  of  Hydrangea, 
the  colours  of  the  flowers  are  more  or  less  changed 
from  purple  to  blue.  It  was  never,  however,  made 
vtry  obvious  why  solutions  of  common  alum  favoured 
the  change  to  blue  more  than  sulphates  or  salts  of 
iion.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Botanical  Society 
in  I'dinburgb,  Dr.  Aitken  read  an  interesting  paper 
on  the  colour  of  flowers  as  affected  by  the  character 
of  tLe  soil  in  which  they  grow.  After  referring  to 
the  generally  known  facts  in  relation  to  the 
Hydrangea,  Dr.  Aitken  quoted  Mr.  Barr,  the 
greatest  of  our  Daffodil  growets,  as  testifying  to 
having  noticed  that  Daffodils  possessed  a  much  deeper 
tint  when  grown  on  some  soils  than  when  grown  on 
others.  It  has  also  been  noticed  by  other  culti- 
tivators  that  on  Eome  peats  Hydrangeas  come  blue 
without  either  alum  or  salts  of  iron,  and  that 
Daffodils  and  other  bulbs  are  considerably  modified 
in  colour.  Mr.  Barr  had  seDt  three  samples  of  soil 
to  Dr.  Aitken,  who  analysed  them,  and  exhibited  the 
lesults  of  his  analysis.  The  palest  Daffodils,  having 
a  sulphur-yellow  colour,  were  grown  on  the  poorest 
soil,  and  tbe  deepest-coloured  were  grown  on  the 
richest  of  the  three  soils,  but  it  did  not  appear  that 
the  differences  of  colour  were  due  to  the  abundance 
or  otherwise  of  any  one  constituent  of  the  soil.  At  the 
same  meeting,  at  which  Dr.  Seniple  presided,  n 
communication,  with  lautern  illustrations,  was  read 
by  Mr.  It.  Tumbull  on  Apod;  a  lactea,  one  of  the 
Saprolegniacere.  D.  T.  F. 

OTHER  LITTLE  GARDENS.— Mr.  Hairy  Roberts, 
the  writer  of  the  interesting  "  Little  Cornish  Garden  " 
articles,  says  that  "  plants  in  pots  savour  too  much  of 
the  pet-bird  idea."  But  there  is  one  charm  in  pot  plants 
which  is  not  possessed  by  the  planted-out  plants. 
They  can  be  brought  into  the  house,  and  enjoyed 
while  resting  from  the  labours  of  the  garden,  which 
means  a  great  deal ;  moreover,  in  rainy  and 
cold  weather,  when  one  would  be  glad  of  a 
comfortable  seat  near  the  fire,  pot  plants  will  greatly 
help  to  keep  him  or  her  in  company.  Then  he  says 
he  has  planted  Crocuses  and  Primulas,  but  he  might 


have  added  how  he  defends  these  beautiful  thiDgs 
against  the  attacks  of  birds.  He  says,  "Primroses 
are  among  the  easiest  plants  to  grow  ; "  so  I  also 
had  thought,  and  therefore  I  planted  some  150 
clumps,  thinking  I  would  make  a  lovely  edging  to 
some  borders  of  Primulas  and  Polanthuses.  Many  of 
them  were  in  flower  when  planted,  and  so  I  arranged 
them  so  that  their  flowers  might  make  a  pretty  con- 
trast. Well,  the  beautiful  contrast  was  exhibited 
next  morning,  for  every  flower  and  every  flower-  bud 
without  exception,  was  lying  on  the  grouud  round 
each  plant,  just  as  dead  soldierslie  cm  the  ground  tho 
morning  after  a  great  battle  !  Tbe  suspicion  of  tLis 
havoc  fell  on  sparrows,  which  I  see  chasing  orch 
other  in  the  morning  from  my  upper  window. 
The  curious  thing  was  that  they  did  not  eat 
them,  but  picked  them  off  and  threw  them  about 
«,s  if  it  were  from  mere  mischief.  Now  can  Mr. 
Harry  Roberts  suggest  some  remedy  for  all  this 
trouble,  so  that  my  'little  garden'  may  not  be  a 
blank,  as  regards  these  pretty  things ;  otherwise 
I  would  have  to  lift  them  again,  and  plant  tbem  in 
pots,  whichhe  says  "  savours  too  much  of  tho  pet-bird 
idea."  I  have  often  seen  beds  of  Primulas  in  Hyde 
Park,  but  I  never  witnessed  Buch  wholesale  havoc 
before.  When  I  was  in  India,  I  had  Amaryllises  iu 
flower  in  my  verandah;  I  had  also  a  peacock  in 
the  compound.  One  fine  morning  I  found  all 
my  beautiful  Amaryllis  flowers  wrecked  by 
this  mischievous  peacock,  so  I  bundled  him  away, 
aud  presented  him  to  a  friend  who  lived  at  some  dis- 
tance from  my  elomaiu.  I  wish  I  could  send  away 
tho  sparrows,  or  whatever  birds  wreck  my  Primula 
flowers.  TheD,  with  regard  to  Crocuses,  there  are 
some  interesting  pheuomena  to  be  recorded.  A  few 
spontaneously  came  up,  evidently  planted  by  some 
foimer  occupant.  Some  were  yellow.  These  were 
immediately  wrecked  by  the  birels,  while  the  wbite 
and  purple  ones  did  not  seem  to  be  touched.  I  am 
told  that  every  one  knows  that  birds  destroy  yellow 
Crocuses,  yet  the  other  day  in  St.  James'  Park  I  saw 
large  patches  of  yellow,  white,  and  purple  Crocuses, 
and  the  yellow  ones  did  not  seemed  to  be  touched. 
Moreover,  not  far  from  my  place  I  saw  iu  a  small 
garden,  hundreds  of  beautiful  yellow  Crocuses,  and 
only  yellow  ones,  yet  not  one  seemed  to  bo  touched. 
Can  any  one  explain  these  vagaries  of  birds,  and 
suggest  some  remedy  against  their  mischief  1  B. 
Bonavia,  M.D.,  Worthing,  March  14,  1898. 

THE  STRAWBERRY  PLANTED  IN  BARRELS.— A 
few  years  ago  my  neighbour  who  grows  a  few  Straw- 
berry-plants, observeel  a  paragraph  in  a  newspaper 
advising  the  cultivation  of  the  plant  in  barrels,  and 
au  Apple-barrel  was  obtained,  holes  bored  in  the 
sides,  and  plants  of  KiDg  of  the  Earlies  planted  in  the 
holes  and  on  the  top.  They  did  well  and  fruited 
freely,  but  as  water  was  scarce  they  Bouietimes 
suffered  in  consequence,  and  the  method  was  eventu- 
ally given  up.  drown  in  this  manner,  a  good  deal  of 
water  is  required,  but  where  a  plentiful  supply  is  tit 
commnnd  this  would  be  no  obstacle.  S.  Arnolt, 
Carscthorn,  by  Dumfries,  N.  B, 

GARDENIAS. — In  answer  to  your  correspondent 
"  J.  E.'s  "  appeal  for  information  regarding  the  cultiva- 
tion of  Gardenia  floribunda,  radicans,  &c.  allow  me 
to  relate  my  methods,  which  if  "J.  E."  would  follow 
he  would  have  little  disease  or  canker  of  which  to 
complain.  I  do  not  keep  my  plants  longer  than  four 
years  ;  they  are  pruned  hard  towards  the  last  days  of 
May,  and  then  placed  in  a  house  having  a  temperature 
of  65°  to  70°  for  one  month,  and  then  removed  to  a 
deep  greenhouse-pit  where  plenty  of  air  and  full 
sunshine  are  afforded,  manure-water  being  applied 
occasionally,  and  syringing  done  at  shutting-up  time 
at  12  30  p.m.  The  plants  remain  in  this  pit  till  the 
end  of  September,  when  removal  to  a  house  with  a 
temperature  of  55°  to  65°  takes  place,  and  here  they 
lemaiu  till  in  tbe  New  Year  they  are  removed  to  a 
bouse  with  a  temperatute  of  65°  to  75°,  in  order  to 
set  their  flower-buds,  and  to  flower  where  growth  is 
commenced.  I  have  had  a  plant  grown  in  good  fibry 
loam  and  silver-sanel  in  a  10-inch  pot  with  100  gocd 
blooms  upon  it.      W.   Willatts,  Lyndhnrst. 

With    reference    to    the    inquiries   of    your 

correspondent,  "J.  E.,"  whoEe  letter  is  printed 
on  p.  157,  I  can  only  suggest  that  the  disease 
refeired  to  is  due  to  some  local  influence,  as  such 
cases  are  very  rare  indeed,  and  I  do  not  know 
of  a  similar  case.  My  advice  would  be  not  to  re- 
plant tbe  Pine-stove  without  thoroughly  disinfect- 
ing with  fumee  of  burning  sulphur,  all  cracks 
and  holes  having  been  previously  stopped,  and  care 
taken   to  place  the   vessel   containing  the  sulphur 
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at  the  lowest  part  of  the  house.  To  make  the  sulphur 
fumes  everywhere  accessible,  the  bottom  slabs  of  the 
hot-bed  should  be  removed.  If  the  sulphuring  be 
performed  in  the  afternoon,  the  house  should  remaiu 
closely  shut  up  till  the  next  morning.  To  prevent 
the  discoloration  of  painted  woodwork,  this  should  be 
lime-washed,  if  practicable,  prior  to  which  a  good 
washing  with  a  garden-engine  or  the  hose  would  not 
be  amies.  Too  frequently  Gardenias  are  afforded 
too  much  warmth,  insufficiently  ventilated,  aud  too 
densely  shaded,  or  the  shading  maintained  for  too 
long  a  period.  The  plants  previously  referred  to  are 
shaded  slightly  with  a  permanent  shade  of  lime- wash, 
put  on  in  primitive  fashion  by  means  of  a  syringe. 
Gardenias  need  no  bottom-heat,  and  no  peat, 
but  sandy  top-spit  pasture  loam,  six  or  eight 
months  cut,  and  stacked  with  layers  of  stable- 
dung   between.      This  should  be  employed   in    the 


should  be  afforded.  Indeed,  and  in  this  semi- 
stationary  way,  market  men  keep  their  plants  through 
the  winter.   /. 

HARDY  PLANTS  FOR  FURNISHING  FLOWERS  FOR 
CUTTING.— I  would  ask  Mr.  W.  H.  Ward  if  he 
does  not  err  in  recommending  (see  r/.  156,  ante), 
without  any  quali6cation,  Alatrojmeria  peregrina 
peregrina  alba,  and  tricolor  ipulchra)  as  being  suited 
for  planting  in  the  open  ground  for  furnishing  flowers 
for  market  ?  These  varieties  are  none  of  them 
generally  quite  hardy  in  this  country,  and  are  on  that 
account  unsuited  for  out-of-doors  cultivation  except- 
ing in  the  warmest  district?.  Will  Mr.  Ward  be  so 
good  as  to  give  me  one  instance  in  England  where 
the  lovely  A.  peregrina  alba  is  grown  to  perfection 
in  the  open  air,  and  in  quantity  for  market  purpo:es  ? 
Indeed,  of  the   whole  of   th<-  species  mentioned  by 
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Fig.  69. — a  variety  of  cyclamen  latifolium  (persicum), 
shown  by  m.  de  langhe. 


rough  state,  as  chopped  from  the  stack.  Small 
plants  should  be  planted  on  mounds  after  the  style 
as  described  in  my  previous  communication.  In 
planting  do  not  bury  the  collar  of  the  plant 
beneath  the  soil ;  and  select  plants  that  possess  a 
clear  stem  of  6  inches  high.  A  temperature  of  60° 
to  65°  is  much  better  for  the  plants  than  one  that  is 
stuffy  and  10°  higher  than  these  6gures.  Free  venti- 
lation is  essential  in  the  summer-time,  and  the  house 
may  be  kept  X>"  warmer  for  a  time  after  the  pruning 
is  finished,  that  is,  as  soon  as  the  glut  of  flowers  is 
over.  At  this  time  syringe  the  plants  with  the 
following  mixture  : — Two  handfuls  of  fresh  soot  and 
ouo  of  flowers-of-sulphur,  mixed  together  while  dry, 
after  which  mix  in  a  paste  and  then  incorporate 
with  water  gradually  and  stirring  meanwhile  ;  then 
dissolve  six  ounces  of  soft  soap  in  four  gallons  of  soft 
water,  and  pour  the  two  mixtures  together,  and 
strain  through  fine  muslin.  When  growth  is  com- 
plete, a  rather  low  temperature  and  drier  atmosphere 


Mr.  Ward  only  two  posiess  any  re.il  worth  for 
market  growers,  ami  theso  are  A.  aurea  and  A. 
paittacina,  the  remaining  six  species  and  varie- 
ties being  cither  unsuitable  in  point  of  colour, 
such,  for  example,  as  the  typical  A.  peregrina,  with 
purple  flowers,  or  are  they  too  distinctly  tender  for 
ordinary  open-air  culture  at  all  ?  Indeed,  the  whole 
family,  including  the  reputedly  hardy  ones,  require 
to  be  planted  fully  6  inches  below  ground  to  render 
the  ro  >ts  secure  against  frost ;  and  near  London  I 
have  known  hundreds  of  tubers  planted  5  inches 
deep  to  be  killed  in  a  warm  sunny  spot  in  the  open 
in  well-drained  soil.  The  best  and  most  profitable  of 
all  is  A.  aurea,  or  aurantiaca,  as  it  is  somotimes 
named  in  nursery  lists,  which  is  not  only  the  hardiest 
and  most  vigorous,  but  an  abundant  bloomer,  and 
one  that  increases  best.  I  always  prefer  to  plant  the 
roots  of  this  species  8  inches  deep,  after  digging  the 
ground  \\  foot  deep,  putting  a  layer  of  well-decayed 
cow-manure  4  inches  below  them,  with  that  thickness 


of  soil  interposed.  Planted  in  early  autumn,  Alstrce- 
merias  are  the  better  for  being  planted  in  beds 
by  themselves,  if  the  only  object  is  cut  bloom, 
so  that  they  may  be  left  for  ten  or  a 
dozen  years  undisturbed,  provided  a  good  mulch  is 
afforded  every  year  after  three  years  planted.  The 
spring  is  the  worst  time  Mr.  Ward  could  select  for 
planting  these  subjects,  because  even  if  dry  roots  are 
available,  which  is  doubtful,  these  will  be  too  greatly 
shrivelled  to  do  any  good  this  year  ;  while  if  he  would 
transplant  from  an  old  bed  he  will  find,  to  his  cost, 
the  brittle  nature  of  the  Alstrcemeria  renders  their 
extraction  very  difficult.  Mr.  Ward  mentions  in  his 
article  the  English  and  Spanish  Iris.  Double  Daffodils, 
but  surely  he  does  not  include  these  things  as  among 
suitable  subjects  for  planting  in  March  [he  does  not 
say  that.  Ed.].  Daffodils  are  in  flower  nearly  every- 
where, and  the  Iris  named  have  been,  in  many 
instances,  above  ground  for  two  months  past. 
Another  unsafe  plant,  out  of  doors,  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Ward  is  Francoa  ramosa,  a  half-hardy  subject 
not  suited  to  open  air  market  culture.  I  quite  agree 
there  are  plenty  of  good  perennials  suited  for  spring- 
planting,  but  many  of  these  are  unnoticed  in  Mr. 
Ward's  rather  mixed  list.  In  a  subsequent  note  I 
will  give  the  names  of  some  of  these  plants  with  your 
permission.  E.  Jenkins,  Hampton  Bill. 


CYCLAMEN   DEVELOPMENT. 

We  give  this  week  a  figure  of  the  most  remarkable 
variety  exhibited  by  M.  L.  P.  de  Langhe,  of  Brussels, 
at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society.  As  will  be  seen,  the  flower  is  very  large, 
flat,  like  an  open  umbrella,  and  slightly  fringed  at 
the  eJges.  The  colour  was  rosy-crimson.  It  is  the 
most  remarkable  variety  we  have  yet  seen,  and  is 
not  the  result  of  cross-breeding  between  species,  but 
simply  a  variation  from  C.  latifolium. 


Societies. 

ROYAL      HORTICULTURAL. 

Scientific  Committee. 

MiRi'ti  8.—  Present:  Dr.  M.  T.  Masters  (in  the  chair); 
Rev.  W,  Wilks.Mr.  A.  Sutton,  and  Rev.  Prof.  Henslow,  Hon. 
Sec. 

Phytoptus  ribia. — An  interesting  letter  was  received  from 
Miss  Ormerod  giving  an  account  of  what  is  beiug  done 
experimentally  at  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  fruit  farm  at 
Woburn,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Spencer  Pickering,  F.R.S., 
as  to  tbe  possibility  of  obtaining  "  mite-proof  Black 
Currants,  the  only  result  has  been  some  plants  received  from 
IJuda-Fest,  which  have  been  distributed  to  the  Toddington 
fruit  grounds,  to  Mr.  Speir  Newton's  farm,  Glasgow,  and  to 
Woburn.  Miss  Ormerod  has  given  as  exhaustive  an  account 
as  she  could  form  of  the  disease  in  a  special  appendix  to  her 
twenty-first  annual  report  from  the  period  of  its  first  appear- 
ance until  the  present  time.  A  aeries  of  experiments  is  now 
being  set  on  foot  at  Woburn  directed  to  every  point  which 
is  open  for  serviceable  action,  including  chemical  applica- 
tions. These  will  be  followed  by  expert  examinations  of 
the  contents  of  the  galled  buds  treated  ;  aud  with  coin- 
cident examination  of  galled  buds  under  precisely  similar 
circumstances,  but  not  treated  chemically.  These  experi- 
ments will  be  found  detailed  in  the  appendix:,  pp.  141-158. 
A  conclusion  anticipated  is  that  there  should  be  "  a  difference 
in  broad  scale  methods  of  growing." 

Scotch  I--,-,  Malformation.— Mr.  Veiteh sent  a  curious  mass 
of  stunted  boughs,  the  whole  resembling  a  hedgehog,  and 
perhaps  caused  originally  by  a  phytoptus  or  fungus.  Dr. 
Masters  observed  that  short  boughs,  grafted  from  such 
specimens, might  be  used  asminature  trees,  for  rockwork,  &c. 

Sprouting  Broccoli. — A  remarkable  specimen  was  re  i  I 
from  Mr.  W.  P.  Wright,  Willes borough,  Ashford,  Rent,  from 
the  central  and  much  enlarged  stem  of  which  a  Urge  num- 
ber of  good  sized  lateral  shoots  had  appeared.  It  was 
suggested  that  if  it  be  capable  of  being  "ii^ed"  it  would 
probably  prove  a  valuable  acquisiti  >n. 

Phytoptus  on  Hand. — Mr.  G.  Gordon  scat  spe  imens  of 
this  well  known  gall,  allied  to  the  Currant  mite.  The 
simples  were  received  from  Kent,  where  the  Black  Currant 
is  badly  infested.  It  was  first  observed  at  the  locality  on 
the  Glaze]  last  year.  [Known  in  Kent  from  time  imme- 
morial. En.] 

Orchid  Roots       ■■/■■.  With  reference  to  the  specimen 

brought  to    the    last    meeting,    Mr.    Murray,    of  the  ^anlrtis 

Oakwood,  Wylam-on-Tyne,  writes  to  say  that  he  is  "con 
vinoed  that  It  is  from  no  other  cause  than  from  the  lack  of 
air,  or,  rather,  of  circulation  oi  air,  among  the  plants."  in 
a  previous  communication  to  Mr.  Douglas,  he  expressed 
agreement  with  Mr.  Veitch's  Interpretation,  but  not  quite 
in  the  manner  he  explained,  for  ho  observes,  "  I  ventilate 
the  bouses  day  and  night  with  the  ventilators,  .  .  .  but 
the  air  upon  tho  stages,  or,  rather,  above  the  stages,  when 
the  plants  are  standing  close  together,  travels  very  slowly, 
even  with  the  ventilators  open,  in  comparison  with  that 
around  the  centre  staging,  as  plants  thereon  seldom  bow 
signs  of  fungus." 
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Two  and  Tkree-Spathed  Arums.— Mrs.  Richards  of  West- 
ridge,  near  Ryde,  forwarded  two  flowers,  one  with  two 
spathes,  the  other  with  three,  both  from  the  same  plant. 
They  were  very  fine  instances,  and  it  was  reasonable  to 
expect  such  might  prove  constant.  If  so,  a  permanent  form 
with  two  or  more  spathes  would  be  very  desirable. 

Azaleo-dendronx.—A  hybrid  between  an  Azalea  mollis  or 
sinensis  and  a  spotted  Rhododendron,  exhibited  by  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence,  was  unanimously  awarded  a  botanical  certificate. 
It  was  raised  by  Prof.  Pynaert  of  Ghent. 

Large  Ivy  Stem. —  Prof.  Henslow  exhibited  a  section  of  Ivy 
some  10  by  S  inches  across.  It  grew  round  a  tall  Holly, 
about  50  feet  in  height,  at  Zeals  Rectory,  Wilts. 

Ticin  A]iple. — A  remarkable  monstrosity  was  sent  from 
Mr.  Bar-at-Gin,  :;,  Praed  Street.  Instead  of  being  the  result 
of  the  fusion  of  two  flowers,  as  occurs  in  Tomatos,  &c,  i.e., 
a  "synanthlc"  condition,  a  vertical  section  revealed  the 
f  ict  that  they  were  the  result  of  a  bifurcation  of  the  axis 
below,  the  under  side  of  the  Apple  giving  no  signs  of  its 
being  a  twin. 

Cypress  Diseased.  —  A  specimen  received  from  Dr.  Church, 
having  the  bark  split  and  detached  and  infested  with  fungi, 
was  forwarded  to  Kew  for  further  examination.  The 
following  report  was  received:  "Cupressus  dolabrata. — 
This  a  typical  example  of  bark -scorching,  tbe  cortex  being 
first  k  led  by  exposure  to  the  sun's  rays,  afterwards  splits 
and  forms  sun  cracks,  and  finally  separates  from  the  wood. 
The  fungus  present — Corticium  lacteum,  Fries  -is  simply 
saprophytic  on  the  dead  parts." 


THE  SHERBORNE  A"N  D  DISTRICT 
GARDENERS'  MUTUAL  IMPROVE- 
MENT. 

This  society,  which  has  been  In  existence  for  about 
four  years,  has  ICO  members,  one  half  of  whom  are  working 
gardeners.  Certificates  are  awarded  at  the  monthly  meetings 
to  exhibits  of  excellence.  At  these  meetings  papers  are  read 
dealing  in  some  way  or  other  with  horticulture.  At  a  recent 
gathering  a  practical  address  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Crock, 
Fordo  Abbey  Gardens,  Chard,  on  "  Forced  Vegetables," 
which  was  followed  by  a  useful  discussion. 


NATIONAL    CARNATION    &    PICOTEE. 

Southern  Section. 

We  git  an  from  the  twenty-first  annual  report  of 
this  society  that  considerable  progress  has  been  made, 
thanks  to  the  generosity  and  untiring  energy  of  the  president, 
Martin  R.  Smith,  Ksip,  "  who  not  only  supplies  the  members 
with  seeds  saved  from  his  best  flowers,  but  also  takes  an 
important  and  active  part  in  the  management  of  tbe  society." 
Lat.t  year's  exhibition  in  the  gardens  of  the  Royal  Botanic 
Society  was  not  so  successful  as  had  been  anticipated,  the 
quality  of  the  blooms  being  below  the  average,  on  account 
ut  the  unpropitinus  weather  prevailing,  and  the  attendance 
of  visitors  was  scanty.  Special  attention  is  called  to  the 
classes  for  undressed  flowers,  shown  with  a  sprig  of  foliage 
only,  and  without  cards  ;  and  to  the  special  prizes  provided 
by  the  president.  The  statement  of  accounts  shows  total 
receipts  for  1S97,  including  a  balance  in  hand  from  18?6  of 
£•233  Is.  3d.,  to  have  been  £493  14s.  'Ml  ,  and  the  expenditure 
tiM:;  145  <)</  ,  inclusive  of  the  sum  of  £203  16s.  9t/.  carried 
forward  to  1898.  In  addition  to  the  financial  statement,  the 
names  of  t  tie  winners  of  last  year's  prizes,  with  those  of  the 
varieties  shown,  a  list  of  subscribers,  and  a  schedule  for  the 
present  year,  are  given.  The  honorary  secretary  and  trea- 
surer is  Mr.  T.  E.  Henwood,  Auricula  Villa,  16,  Hamilton 
Road,  Reading. 

L  I  N  N  E  A  N. 

MARcn  3.—  Dr.  St.  Georcf.  Mivart,  F.R.S.,  Vice-President, 
in  the  chair.  Mr.  Thomas  Christy-,  F.L.S.,  exhibited  speci- 
mens of  tin;  Mora  Nut  of  British  Guiana  (Dimorphandra  Mora, 
Schomb,),  of  which  some  had  been  lately  introduced  into 
London  by  colonial  brokers  as  the  Kola  Nut  (Cola  acuminata). 
It  appeared,  however,  on  analysis  that  the  former  contains 
no  Caffeine,  a  product  for  which  the  latter  is  of  definite 
commercial  value.  It  remained  to  be  ascertained  whether 
the  Mora  Nut  has  any  economic  value. 

Mr.  G.  Claridoe  Druce,  F.L.S.,  read  a  paper  on  the 
occurrence  of  Carex  helvola,  'Blytt,  in  Britain,  in  which  he 
gave  an  account  of  his  discovery  of  this  plant  on  Ben  Lawcrs, 
Perthshire,  in  August,  1897.  He  found  it  growing  in  some 
abundance  at  an  elevation  of  about  3200  feet.  Prof.  Blytt 
and  Dr.  Christ,  to  whom  specimens  had  been  submitted 
by  agree!  in  naming  it  C.  helvola,  which  by  many  botanists 
is  considered  to  be  a  hybrid.  Professor  Blytt  says  that  it 
glows  with  C.  canescens  and  approximata  (lagopina),  but  he 
has  never  found  ripe  fruit.  Dr.  Christ  says  :  "  11  me  semble 
d'etre  nne  ancienne  hybride  fixe  et  plus  ou  moins stable." 
Mr.  Druce  could  readily  believe  that  C.  helvola  was  a  hybrid 
of  which  C.  cauescens  was  one  parent,  but  he  had  more 
difficulty  in  stating  definitely  the  name  of  the  other.  From 
the  close  resemblance  borne  by  C.  helvola  to  C.  Zabnii  (an 
acknowledged  hybrid  of  C.  canescens,  in  one  of  its  forms, 
with  C.  approximata),  this  combination  might  well  be  the 
origin  of  ihe  Ben  Lawers  plant,  but  against  that  was  the 
fact  that  the  presence  of  C.  approximata  in  the  Breadalbanea 

ad  never  been  proved.  C.  echinata,  on  the  contrary,  was 
plentiful  there,  but  Mr.  Druee  could  see  no  positive  evidence 


of  the  occurrence  of  that  species  in  the  foliage  or  inflores- 
cence. He  would  have  expected  the  offspring  of  two  plants 
with  nerved  perigynia  to  have  exhibited  that  character  even 
in  young  specimens;  as  is  shown  in  C.  pseudo-helvola,  an 
acknowledged  hybrid  of  C.  canescens  and  norvegica.  The 
foliage  too  was  slightly  glaucous,  a  character  not  possessed 
by  C.  echinata.  Although  the  Ben  Lawers  plant  was  less 
luxuriant  than  Blytt's  Norwegian  specimens,  Mr.  Druce  was 
unable  to  separate  it  specifically  from  that  plant. 

Messrs.    F.   N.   Williams  and  W.    P.    Hiern  offered  some 
remarks. 


Chairman,  in  his  name  and  the  name  of  the  past  pre  idents, 
presented  the  Association  with  an  album  containing  a 
photograph  of  all  the  presidents.  An  enjoyable  programme 
of  songs  was  also  rendered.  "  Scotsman,"  March  10,  1S9S. 


THE    KINGSTON    AND     SURBITON 
CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

March  7. — A  meeting  of  the  committee  was  held  on  the 
above  date,  and  the  position  of  the  society  was  gone  into 
thoroughly.  The  whole  of  the  liabilities  have  been  dis- 
charged, with  the  exception  of  what  is  due  to  the  collector 
and  assistant-secretary  (Mr.  W.  D.  Elsam),  who  voluntarily 
offered  to  let  that  stand  over.  It  was  satisfactory  to  find 
that  last  year's  subscriptions  exceeded  in  amount  the  sum 
received  in  1S9G,  and  had  the  takings  at  the  door  come  up  to 
the  average,  with  a  small  reduction  ]>ro  rata  from  the  prize 
money  (which  is  provided  for  in  the  rules,  and  is  often  done 
at  other  shows),  the  accounts  would  have  stood  differently. 
As  it  is,  the  committee  are  determined  to  make  an  effort  to 
wipe  off  the  debt  due  to  tbe  collector,  and  are  encouraged 
therein  by  the  knowledge  that  the  societyhas  passed  through 
critical  periods  more  than  once  in  its  existence  of  twenty-one 
years.  It  has  now  been  definitely  fixed  to  hold  the  show  on 
November  1  and  2,  and  Major  Ficklin  has  again  kindly 
allowed  the  use  of  the  drill-hall  for  the  purpose. 


NEWCASTLE     AND     DISTRICT     HOR- 
TICULTURAL  IMPROVEMENT. 

March  8.—  A  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  the 
above  date.  There  was  an  excellent  attendance,  over  which 
Mr.  Jno.  Bullock  presided. 

The  Certificate  offered  for  the  best  six  Camellias  was  won 
by  Mr,  O.  BhowN,  Oakfield,  Gosforth,  and  special  Certificates 
were  awarded  to  Mr.  A.  Monro,  Enfield.  Gateshead,  for 
Dendrobium  Wardianum,  and  to  Mr.  V*  m.  Haves,  Ferndene, 
Gateshead,  for  Rhododendron  argentcum. 

A  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Hayfs  on  the  Grape-vine,  and 
was  followed  by  considerable  discussion,  particularly  in 
regard  to  outdoor  cultivation. 


SCOTTISH     HORTICULTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

March  0. — The  "majority"  supper  of  the  Scotti.->h  Horti- 
cultural Association  was  hold  on  the  evening  of  the  above 
date  in  the  Windsor  Hotel,  Edinburgh.  There  was  a  large 
company.  Mr.  M.  Todd,  president,  was  chairman.  After 
supper  the  toasts  of  "The  Queen,"  "The  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Wales,  and  other  Members  of  the  Royal  Family," 
were  given  from  the  chair,  and  the  "Navy,  Army,  and 
Reserve,"  by  Mr.  R.  Laird.  Mr.  Mackenzie  proposed  the 
•'  Lord  Provost  and  Magistrates,"  and  said  it  had  been  the 
good  fortune  of  Edinburgh  for  many  generatkns  to  be  ruled 
by  a  body  of  intelligent,  patriotic,  and  far-seeing  men.  He 
c  mid  look  back  to  1851,  and  he  was  simply  astonished  at  tbe 
progress  that  had  been  made  in  various  directions.  Bailie 
Hay  in  rsply,  Bald  Edinburgh  owed  much  to  her  sanita- 
tion and  to  all  that  went  to  beautify  her.  They  had 
done  much  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  flowers,  and  the 
taste  was  growing.  They  were  a  large  educator,  they 
were  a  large  educational  school.  It  was  a  very  great  plea- 
sure to  those  who  were  in  the  Corporation  to  know  that 
their  services,  their  arduous  duties,  were  appreciated. 
Bailie  Hay,  subsequently,  in  proposing  the  toast  of  the 
evening,  "  The  Scottish  Horticultural  Association,*'  said  that 
Association  twenty-one  years  ago  began  in  a  very  small  way. 
They  had  their  meetings  first  in  the  Bible  Society's  rooms, 
and  there  they  read  and  discussed  matters  bearing  upon 
horticulture.  They  had  been  banded  together  for  the  pro- 
motion  of  the  noble  art  of  horticulture,  and  they  had  now 
reached  their  majority.  It  was  all  the  more  gratifying  to 
know  that  not « ithstanding  those  many  years  in  the  past, 
they  had  not  lost  their  vigour,  but  were  fresh,  and  strong 
and  healthy. 

Tbe  Chairman,  in  reply,  said  they  had  done  what  they 
could  to  deserve  sviccess,  and  the  public  had  backed  up  their 
efforts,  and  ample  success  had  followed.  They  had  had  no 
ebb-tide,  and  their  success  had  gone  on  year  after  year. 
They  were  very  gratef.il  for  the  encouragement  they  had 
received  from  the  Corporation  of  Edinburgh.  Since  the 
Chrysanthemum  Shows  wero  established  he  did  not  need  to 
say  that  they  had  gone  on  with  unvarying  success.  One 
success  had  led  up  to  another.  The  public  had  come  to 
look  upon  their  show  as  one  of  the  most  attractive  enter- 
tainments of  the  year  in  their  city.  He  referred  to 
the  fact  that  from  their  abundance  they  had  very  wisely, 
and  he  hoped  he  might  claim  very  generously,  devoted  part 
to  works  of  charity.  Mr.  D.  P.  Laird  proposed  "  Gardeners 
and  Gardening,"  and  Mr.  Dunn,  in  responding,  suggested 
that  for  new  articles  of  real  merit  produced  bygardeneis  the 
Association  should  give  Medals  when  a  given  number  of 
Certificates  had  been  obtained.     During    the  evening   the 


EXETER  AND  DISTRICT  GARDENERS' ■ 

March  9.  — The  paper  read  at  the  last  meeting  of  this 
Society  was  one  written  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Moorman,  Super- 
intendent of  Victoria  Park,  E.,  entitled,  "Variety  in  the 
Flower  Garden." 

Mr.  Moorman's  experience  in  the  management  of  public 
gardens,  and  his  knowledge  of  the  climate  of  Devonshire, 
gained  whilst  he  worked  at  Poltimore,  near  Exeter,  enabled 
him  to  emphasise  the  advice  that  he  gave  on  this  subject. 
The  flower  garden,  said  tbe  writer,  need  not  necessarily  be 
but  a  mere  flash  of  svimmer  beauty,  and  by  connecting  the 
seasons,  anticipating  summer  and  lengthening  the  autumn 
season,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  confine  the  flowerless  season 
to  a  few  winter  months.  He  then  gave  the  names  of  a 
number  of  plants,  which,  if  planted  freely,  would  fill  up  the 
remainder  of  the  season,  commencing  with  Winter  Aconite 
and  Snowdrops,  and  concluding  with  Michaelmas  Daisies. 
Many  flowering  plants,  said  Mr.  Moorman,  were  being  over 
looked  owing  to  the  continued  introduction  of  new  species 
and  varieties.  Among  the  somewhat  neglected  ones  wai  'he 
old  Monthly  Rose.  A  long  list  of  plants  of  a  highly  decora- 
tive nature  was  then  given,  in  order  to  show  how  wide  was 
the  gardener's  choice. 

Mr.  A.  Hope  (Hon.  Sec.)  presided,  and  a  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Moorman  for  his  admirable  paper. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Blase,  Poltimore  Gardens,  exhibited  a  number 
of  very  fine  blooms  of  seedling  Amaryllis  of  Veitch's  strain 
of  hybrids  ;  the  colours  were  bright  and  varied,  the  form  and 
substance  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  several  measured  9  to 
10  inches  in  diameter,  the  flowers  bearing  evidence  ot  good 
cultivation. 

■UNITED    HORTICULTURAL    BENEFIT 
AND     PROVIDENT. 

Mabch  13. — The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  members 
of  this  excellent  institution  was  held  on  Monday  evening 
last  at  the  Caledonian  Hotel,  Adclpbi,  Mr.  Geo.  Wvthes 
presiding. 

The  annual  report  was  read  as  follows:— "In  presenting 
the  annual  report  and  balance-sheet  for  the  year  ending 
January  10,  1898,  the  committee  have  great  pleasure  in 
stating  that  the  Society  continues  in  a  prosperous  condition. 
Sixty-eight  members  joined  during  the  year,  twenty-one 
lapsed,  a:,d  three  died,  one  being  a  lapsed  member,  and  the 
amounts  standing  to  their  credit  in  the  ledger  had  been  paid 
to  their  nominees.  The  membership  is  now  tiSO.  Th) 
amount  of  subscriptions  paid  by  members  to  the  Benefit 
Fund,  including  arrears  for  1890,  was  £1,064  14s.  2d.  The 
amount  paid  to  sick  members  was  £212  9s.,  there  having 
been  forty-six  members  on  the  Fund.  The  amount  of  sub- 
scriptions to  the  Benevolent  Fund  from  honorary  and  benef  t 
members  was  £129  L?.,  and  £23  10s.  has  been  granted  in  small 
amounts  to  four  members  from  this  fund.  The  Convalescent 
Fund  is  progressing  f  ivourably.  It  is  suggested  that  this  fund 
should  now  be  incorporated  in  the  rules.  The  amount 
received  for  this  fund,  including  donations  at  the  annual 
dmner.  was  £23  0«.  Sil.  Two  members  received  £l  10s.  each 
from  this  fund.  The  Management  Fund  shows  a  balance  of 
£77  15s.  7r/.,  having  bjiefited  to  the  extent  of  £lo  10s.  by 
donations  at  the  annual  dinner  ;  also  £10  Gs.  Gd.  by  advertise- 
ments in  the  Annual  Report.  The  annual  dinner  was  again 
held  at  the  Holborn  Restaurant.  H.  B.  May,  Esq. ,  occupied 
tbe  chair,  and  fulfilled  his  office  in  tbe  best  nanner  possible, 
and  everyonu  present  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  evening's 
entertainment.  The  accounts  were  audited  by  Messrs.  \V. 
Gunner  and  Geo.  Dixon,  and  found  correct.  The  Committee 
again  invite  members  of  the  craft  to  join  this  Society,  and  eo 
lay  by  Eomething  for  a  ratny  day,  taking  for  their  motto 
"  Union  is  Strength." 

A  detailed  account  of  the  receipt*  and  expenditure  in  con- 
nection with  the  various  funds  was  next  read  by  the  Secre- 
tary, followed  by  a  most  satisfactory  statement  of  liabilities 
and  assets,  by  Mr.  J.  Hudson,  the  hon.  treasurer.  We  are 
unable  to  reproduce  them  here,  but  it  was  decided  to  print 
2500  copies  of  the  Society's  report  and  balance-sheet  for  dis- 
tribution, and  one  of  these  may  be  obtained  on  application 
to  the  Secretary,  9,  Martindale  Road,  Balham,  S.W. 

The  Chairman,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report, 
referred  in  appreciative  terms  to  the  efficient  and  econo- 
mical manner  in  which  the  management  of  the  Society  had 
been  conducted.  It  had  an  invested  capital  which  at  par 
value  was  worth  £13,100,  and  which  has  recently  been  valued 
as  actually  worth  £14,742  10s.  There  were  now  on  the  books 
of  the  Society  720  paying  benefit  members,  and  thus  the  capital 
would  average  nearly  £20  10s.  per  member.  The  working 
expenses  had  been  only  about  6  per  cent,  of  the  income. 
The  investments  during  1S97  had  been  £1200.  In  1S94  only 
£301  17s.  ('.J.  was  invested  in  the  year,  and  since  then  the 
capital  has  been  increased  by  £10,000.  Members  have  stil 
been  allowed  interest  at  3  per  cent  upon  the  balances  standing 
to  their  account,  which  in  his  (the  Chairman's)  opinion  was 
marvellous.  In  conclusion,  the  Chairman  noted  with 
pleasure  the  exceeding  low  death-rate  amongst  the  members. 

Mr.  W.  Marshall  seconded,  and  as  one  of  the  original 
members  he  congratulated  the  Society  upon  the  prosperity 
it  had  acquired.  In  its  first  days,  when  he  advanced  £10  to 
the  Secretary,  to  enable  the  few  members  to  "unite,"  he 
was  convinced  that  there  was  a  useful  future  before  it. 
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The  report  was  passed  with  unanimity.  Next  took  place 
the  election  of  officers.  There  were  four  retiring  members 
from  the  committee,  but  these  and  the  rest  of  the  officer? 
were  re-elected,  and  votes  of  thanks  passed.  On  the  motion 
of  Mr.  Hudson  it  was  decided  to  pay  the  secretary  for  the 
past  year  according  to  rule,  and  to  present  him  in  addition  a 
bonus  of  £5. 

In  replying  to  a  vote  of  thanks  offered  to  the  committee, 
Mr.  Cole^  took  occasion  to  say  that  next  year  he  hoped  to 
attain  the  age  of  seventy,  and  there  would  be  a  sum  of  about 
£S0  that  he  would  draw.  The  interest  on  his  deposit  fund 
at  the  present  time  more  than  paid  his  annual  subscription. 


Enquiry. 


The  termination  of  tbo  annual  meeting  was  immediately 
folln^ved  by  a  special  general  meeting  called  for  the  revision 
of  certain  rules. 

Mr.  Hudson  proposed  tint  in  Rule  S  an  alteration  be  madi 
on  p.  9,  line  S  from  the  top,  "  instead  of  £20,  read  £30." 
This  was  seconded  and  carried  unanimously.  The  result  is 
that  the  secretary's  salary  will  henceforth  be  £30  instead  of 
£2)  per  year,  with  the  usual  Cd.  per  member  on  all  those 
above  300. 

Mr.  Buroe  proposed,  and  Mr.  Coles  seconded,  an  alteration 
in  Rule  14,  "that  on  p.  11,  line  10  from  the  bottom,  after  the 
words  'lower  scale,'  ba  added  the  words  '  with  the  privilege 
of  increasing  this  to,'  "  carried  nem.  con. 

Mr.  W.  R.  Thompson  proposed,  and  Mr.  Winter  seconded, 
that  in  Rule  14,  p.  12,  line  14  from  the  top,  the  word  "suc- 
cessive "  after  "  twenty-six  "  be  struck  out.  The  object  of  this 
alteration  was  to  prevent  a  member  from  obtaining  more 
than  twenty-six  weeks  full  sick  pay  in  twelve  months,  to 
date  from  the  commencement  of  the  receipt  of  relief.  There 
was  some  opposition  to  this  amendment,  especially  from 
Mr.  Taylor,  but  in  the  end  it  was  carried. 

The  following  new  rule  re  Convalescent  Fund  was  next 
proposed,  and  adopted  nem.  con. 

Voluntary  Convalescent  Fund. — "The  object  of  this 
fund  is  to  give  members  a  change  of  air  during  convalescence. 
The  Committee  of  Management  to  have  power  to  relieve 
members  of  this  Society  from  this  Voluntary  Fund  as  they 
may  deem  advisable.  All  cases  must  be  recommended  by 
a  duly  qualified  medical  pi'actitionor." 

The  meeting  afterwards  separated. 


EALING  AND  DISTRICT  GARDENERS'. 

March  15.—  The  members  of  this  Snciety  have  on  several 
occasions  shown  their  interest  in  the  Royal  Gardeners' 
Orphan  Fund  by  carrjing  out  entertainments  for  its  benefit, 
and  thus  acquiring  substantial  sums.  On  Tuesday  last  the 
gardeners,  with  the  consent  of  their  employers,  held  a 
charming  spring  exhibition  in  the  Victoria  Hall,  and  helped 
by  some  of  the  local  no  ists,  made  a  display  of  a  very  attrac- 
tive character,  all  the  more  gratifying  because  there  was  no 
prize  money  to  be  obtained  The  exhibition  consisted  of 
groups  of  foliagcd  and  flowering-plants,  spring-blooming 
subjects  greatly  predominating,  which  were  arranged  down 
the  centre  and  along  the  sides  of  the  hall,  and  on  a  spacious 
table  at  one  end,  the  platform  being  also  charmingly  deco- 
rated. There  were  so  many  contributions  that  it  would  be 
invidious  to  particularise  ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  all  who 
eonld,  contributed  to  make  one  of  the  best  displays  ever 
seen  in  Ealing  at  this  season  of  the  year.  The  Exhibition  was 
opened  by  Lady  Nelson,  supported  by  Mr  J.  Harris,  the 
President  of  the  Gardtners' Society  ;  Mr.  William  Marshall, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Fund  ;  Mi-.  A.  F. 
Barron,  the  Hon.  Secretary,  and  others.  '1  he  weather  was 
delightful,  and  it  is  hoped  a  goodly  sum  will  result  from 
the  appeals  on  behalf  of  the  Fund  made  by  Lady  Nelson 
and  Mr.  Marshall. 


Mr.  T.  KlRK.— We  rfgret  to  learn  from  the 
columns  of  the  Times  of  the  death  of  this  eminent 
New  Zealand  botanist.  Mr.  Kirk  has  been  for  many 
years  a  correspondent  of  this  journal,  and  did  much 
by  his  papers  and  monographs  to  complete  the  Flora 
of  New  Zealand  commenced  by  Sir  Joseph  Hooker. 
The  work  by  which  he  is  best  known  is  his  Forest 
Flora  of  New  Zealand,  in  which  all  the  trees  and 
shrubs  of  those  i-lands  are  figured  and  described. 
The  exploitation  of  I  he  timber  is  also  treated  of,  so  that 
the  work  forms  a  complete  treatise  on  the  forestry  of 
New  Zealand.  Mr.  Kirk  was  for  some  years  con- 
servator of  the  State  Forests  of  New  Zealand. 


Royal  Horticultural  and  Botanical 
Society  of  Ghent.— At  the  last  meeting  of  this 
Society  at  the  Casino  at  Ghent,  M.  A.  Maeistens 
Bracq  in  the  chair,  the  following  subjects  obtained 
recognition,  viz  ,  Didymospermum  porphyrocarpum, 
Phionix  histrix,  and  Anthurium  Rothscbildiaruru 
Excelsior  (unanimously),  shown  by  M.  L.  de  Smet, 
Certificates  of  Merit ;  Azalea  Madame  Louise  Cuvelier, 
shown  by  MM.  Haerens  Freres  ;  Vrieeia  Rex,  shown 
by  M.  L.  Poelman-Maenbout  ;  Cymbldium  grandi- 
florum  var.  punctatum,  shown  by  MM.  Versypt 
Frc'res  et  Scours  ;  ^Echmea  pulchella,  shown  by 
MM.  Duriez  Freres ;  and  Selaginella  Emmelliana 
aurea,  shown  by  M.  Szewezik,  were  also  awarded 
Certificates  of  Merit. 


"  He  that  questioneth  much  shall  learn  much." — Bacon. 

Aspabagds  laricinus.— Will  any  of  our  readers 
kindly  inform  "  K.  W.  John  "  whence  he  can  obtain 
some  seeds  of  Asparagus  laricinus. 


[The  term  "accumulated  temperature"  indicates  the  aggre- 
gate amount,  as  well  as  the  duration,  of  degrees  of 
temperature  above  or  below  42°  Fahr.  for  the  period 
named  :  and  this  combined  result  is  expressed  in  Day- 
degrees — a  "Day- degree"  signifying  1°  continued  for 
twenty-four  hours,  or  any  other  number  of  degrees  for 
an  inversely  proportional  number  of  hours.] 
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The  districts  indicated  by  number  in  the  first  column  are 
the  following : — 

0,    Scotland,    N.    Principal    Wheat-producing    Districts— 

1,  Scotland,  E. ;    2,  England,  N.E. ;    3,  England,  E.  ; 

4,  Midland  Counties  ;  5,  England,  including  London,  S. 
Principal    Grazing,     £c,     Districts  —  6,    Scotland,    W.  ; 

7,  England,  N.W.  ;   8,  England,  S.W.  ;  9,  Ireland,  N.  ; 

10,  Ireland,  S.  ;  ■  Channel  Islands. 


THE    PAST    WEEK. 
Tue  following  summary  record  of  the  weather  throughout 
the  British  Islands  for  the  week  ending  March  1 2,  is  furnished 
from  the  Meteorological  Office  : — 

"The  wtaih'.r  during  this  period  was  fair  as  a  whole,  Lut 
fdlls  of  rain  or  sleet  were  experienced  in  the  west  and  north 
at  the  beginning  of  the  week,  and  rain  had  set  in  again  in 
the  north  and  north-west  towards  the  end  of  the  periud. 

"The  tempera'ure  was  above  the  mean  in  'Scotland,  N. 
and  E  ,'  and  just  equal  to  it  in  'Scotland,  \V. .'  and  '  Ireland, 
N." ;  in  all  other  districts  it  was  below  the  normal,  tho  deficit 
being  4°  in  'England,  E.,'  and  5°  in  tho  '  Midland  Counties,' 
and  '  England,  S.W.'  The  highest  of  the  maxima  wcro 
recorded  towards  the  end  of  the  week,  and  ranged  Iron]  57 
i  i  '  Scotland,  E.,'  and  66°  in  '  England,  N.E.,'  to  50'  in  '  Hng- 
liud,  E.,  and  S.'  Tho  lowest  of  tho  minima  were  recorded 
during  the  earlier  half  of  the  week,  and  ranged  from  0"  in 
'  Scotland,  E.'  (at  Braemar  on  tho  8th),  and  from  1GJ  in  '  Scot- 
land, N.,'  to  llY*  in  '  England,  K.,'  and  to  32°  in  the  'Channel 
Islands.' 

"The  rainfall  waa  less  than  the  mean  in  all  districts,  and 
in  all  but  the  extreme  northern  and  south-western  districts 
tho  fall  was  very  alight. 

"The  bright  sunshine  again  exceeded  tho  normal  amount 
in  most  districts,  but  was  rather  deficient  in  'Scotland,  W.,' 
eastern,  central,  and  southern  England,  and  the  'Channel 
Islands,'  The  percentage  of  the  possible  dumtion  ranged 
from  43  in  England,  S.W.,  II  in  'Scotland,  E,,'  and  40  in 
'  England,  N.E.'  and  N.W.'  to  2'.'  in  '  England,  S.,'  and  20  in 
tho  '  Midland  Counties.'  " 


The   Flora    of   Arid    Regions.— M.   L.  G. 

Seurat  Imb  published,  in  the  February  issue  of  the 
Bevue  Generate  de  Botanique,  some  interesting  facts 
relating  to  the  plants  of  the  arid  districts  of  Mexico, 
and  the  manner  in  which  these  are  peculiarly  adapted 
to  enable  them  to  withstand  the  adverse  influence  of 
the  dryness  of  the  soil.  These  adaptations  are 
especially  pronounced  in  species  which  prove  them- 
selves capable  of  living  on  the  ancient  slopes  of  basaltic 
lava,  of  which  many  are  found  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Mexico,  in  localities  where,  during  seven  months, 
not  a  millimetre  of  rain  falls.  Cacti  (two  Opuntia 
one  Mammillaria,  one  Cereus)  support  life  by  econo- 
mising the  water  which  falls  during  the  season  of 
rain  :  the  cuticle  and  the  spines  retain  the  precious 
moisture  stored  in  the  fleshy  stems  well  known  to 
all — these  are,  moreover,  almost  entirely  concealed 
with  the  Mammillaria  in  the  soil.  All  these  Cacti 
have  very  long  roots,  which  creep  and  extend  below 
the  surface  of_the  soil  into  interstices,  where  they 
send  out  threads  which  burrow  and  seek  in  the  depth 
of  the  ground  for  water  which  may  have  filtered  thus 
far  through.  Agave  americana  (or  Maguey)  is  also  pro- 
tected by  a  thick  cuticle,  which  the  natives  use  as 
parchment,  to  be  written  or  painted  upon.  Schinus 
molle  (or  Tree  of  Peru)  has  its  leaves  covered  with  a 
glossy  cuticle  ;  the  roots  also  are  very  long,  running 
over  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  seuding  down  rami- 
fications. This  root  is  so  errant,  that  Schinus  is  not 
much  cultivated  in  gardens  ;  it  spreads  over  all  the 
ground,  and  denudes  it  to  the  detriment  of  neigh- 
bouring plants.  Senecio  precox,  which  is  a  Com- 
posite, has  a  straight  stem  nearly  5  feet  high  ;  it 
branches  Eeveral  times,  and  each  branch  is  terminated 
by  a  group  of  flowers.  These  open,  and  the  plant 
blooms  before  possessing  a  single  leaf,  whence  the  name 
of  pra;cox.  This  is  a  wise  economy  ;  the  plaut  is  not 
obliged  to  furnish  the  very  considerable  amount  of 
water  required  for  forming  flowers  and  leaves  at  the 
same  time.  The  leaves  are  covered  with  a  thick 
glazed  cuticle.  The  soft  interior,  protected  with  a 
thick  skin,  encloses  a  considerable  provision  of  water. 
The  root  is  long,  and  scarcely  goes  over  the  ground, 
but  forces  itself  as  deeply  as  it  can  into  the  interstices 
of  the  larva  where  a  little  vegetable  earth  is  accumu- 
lated. Compared  with  S.  vernu*>,  which  grows  in 
less  dry  regions,  S.  proecox  is  manifestly  constructed 
to  undergo  privations,  hence  its  miserable  appearance. 
Then  the  Tigapan  Nettles  have  leaves  protected  by 
numerous  hairs,  and  the!e  shield  them  from  the  sun 
when  nestled  into  the  fissures  of  the  rocks.  This 
flora  is  only  to  be  noticed  during  the  seven  months  of 
the  dry  season  ;  when  once  the  time  of  rain  has 
come,  an  entirely  new  flora  arises  and  develops, 
which  in  five  months  has  completed  its  develoj  ment 
and  produced  its  teed  ;  it  then  dies  and  disappears, 
leaving  the  ground  to  the  only  adaptable  species 
capable  of  withstanding  the  ensuing  drought.  Remit 
Seientitir/uc. 


Markets. 


COVENT  GARDEN,    MARCH   17. 

|  Wo  cannot  accept  any  responsibility  for  the  subjoined 
reports.  Tbey  are  furnished  to  us  regularly  every 
Thursday,  by  the  kindness  of  Roveral  of  the  principal 
salesmen,  who  revise  the  list,  and  who  are  responsible 
for  the  quotations.  It  must  be  remembered  that  these 
quotations  do  not  represent  the  prices  on  any  particular 
day,  but  only  tho  goneral  averages  for  tho  week  preceding 
the  date  of   our  report.       The   prices  depend  upon  the 

Duality  of  tho  samples,  tho  supply  in  the  market,  and  the 
omand ;  and  they  may  fluctuate,  not  only  from  day  to 
day,  but  often  several  times  in  one  day.  Ed.  1 


Plants  in  Pots.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Adiantums,  p.  doe.  4 
Aspldtstras.perdoz.  12 
—  specimen,  each  5 
Azaloa,  per  dozen  .  :i" 
Cineraria,  per  doz.  tl 
Cyclamen,  per  doz.  12 
Dracn-nas,  each    ...    1 

—    various,    per 

dozen      ...  12 
Ericas,  various,  per 

dozon       ...        ...    9 

Evergreen    shrubs, 

In  variety,  doa....    0 
Ferns,  small,  doz. ...    1 


d.  s.  d. 
0-12  0 
0-30  0 
0-15  0 
0-42  ii 
0-0  0 
0-1S  0 
0-7  6 

0-24  0 

0-18  0 

0-24  0 

0-2  0 


Ferns,  various,  doz.  5 
Ficus  elastica,  each  1 
Foliage  plants,  doz.  12 
Genistas,  per  dOE...,  S 
Hyacinths,  per  doz.  0 
Liliums,      various, 

per  dozen  ...  is 

Marguerites,  p.  •l-</..  0 
Palms,  various,  ea.  2 
—  specimens,  ea.  10 
Primula,  siuglo.per 

dozon       4 

Tulips,  dozen  bulbs     1 


d.  s.  d. 
0-12  u 
0-7  6 

0-30  0 
0-1 J  0 
0-12  0 

0-30  0 
0-10  0 
0-10  0 
0-84  0 

0-0  0 

0-10 
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Cut  Flowers.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.  d.  s.  d.  | 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

Arums, 12  blooms... 

8  0-40 

Orchids  :— 

Azalea,  doz.  sprays 

0  6-0  0 

Cattleya,  12  bms. 

6  0-90 

Bouvardias,  pr.  bun. 

0  6-  0  S 

Odontoglossum 

Carnations,  pr.  doz. 

crispum,  12bm. 

2  0-40 

blooms     

10-30 

Pelargoniums,  scar- 

Daffodils, doz.  bun. 

2  6-60 

let,  per  12  bun. 

4  0-60 

Eucbaris,  per  dozen 

3  0-40 

—  per  12  sprays... 

0  6-09 

Gardenias,  l*2blooma 

2  0-30 

Primroses,  12  bun. 

0  9-10 

Hyacinth,   Roman, 

Roses.  Tea,  per  doz. 

0  6-10 

—  doz.  bunches... 

4  C-  6  0 

—  yellow  (Pearls), 

Lilac,  Ft.,  p.  bunch 

3  0-40 

per  dozen 

2  0-40 

L ilium  Harris!,  per 

—  pink,  per  doz. 

4  0-80 

doz.  biooms 

2  0-40 

—  Safrano,  p.  doz. 

10-20 

Lily  of  the  Valley, 

—  red,  per  dozen 

3  0-  fi  0 

dozen  sprays     ... 

0  6-16 

Snowdrops,  12  bun. 

10-16 

Maidenhair     Fern, 

Tuberoses,  12  blms. 

10-16 

per  12  bunches... 

4  0-80 

Tulips,  12  blooms... 

0  4-09 

Mignonette,  dozen 

Violets,  12  bunches 

0  9-10 

bunches 

2  0-40 

—  Parme,  French 

2  0-  3  6 

Nareiss,  various,  per 

Wallflowers,  12bun. 

4  0-60 

dozen  bunches  ... 

16-30 

ORCBID-BLOO 

&  In  variety. 

Fruit.— 

&.VERAOE   ^ 

Wholesale  Prices. 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

Apples,  Californian, 

Grapes,  Gros    Col- 

cases  

in  0-14  0 

mar,    per  lb. ... 

3  6-  4  0 

—  Canadian,  bar- 

—  2nd  quality   ... 

2  6-30 

24  0-30  0 

—  Almeria,       per 

—  Nova       Scotia, 

dozen  lb. 

10  0-12  0 

barrels 

15  0-24  0 

—  Cape,  white,  p. 

—  English, Beefing 

, 

2U  lb 

12  0-18  0 

bushels 

so- 

Pears,    Californian, 

—   —    Golden 

cases 

10  0-  15  0 

Knobs  ... 

so— 

Pine-apples,  each... 

10-40 

Strawberries,  best, 

Pippins 

7  0     — 

per  lb. 

10  0-13  0 

Bananas,  bunch  ... 

8  0-12  0 

—  2nd  quality    ... 

5  0-70 

d. 


4  6-50 
20  0  — 
2  10-3  1 
2  10  — 
1  -1 
0  9- 


1  0 


6  0-80 
10     — 


Mint,     per     dozen 

bunches 
Mushrooms,  per  lb. 
Onions,       Knglish, 

per  cwt.,   best  11  0    - 

—  Dutch,  per  bag     7  0     8  0 

—  French,  bags...     8  0     — 

—  picklers,       per 

sieve     3  0    — 

—  Valencias,  cases  12  0-13  0 
!  o- 


2  6 
0  9-  1  0 
0  4-05 


16    — 


Cob-nuts,  p.  100  lb.  16  0-13  0 

The  Cape  Grapes  are  not  of  fine  quality.    An  improvement 
appears  to  be  necessary  in  the  method  of  packing  them. 

Vegetables.— Average  Wbolcsalb  Prices. 

s.  d.  s.  d. 
Asparagus,  English, 
p.    bundle,   10 ) 
heads 6  6-76 

—  (Paris),   Green, 
per  bundle 

Giant 

—  Spanish 

—  Perpignon 

—  Cahors 

—  Sprue 

Artlcnokes,  Globe, 

per  doz.  ...  1  6    — 

—  new,  do.  ...  '■'■  o     — 

—  Jerusalem,  sieve  10    — 
Beans,  English,  lb.  10-1 

—  Channel  Islands, 
per  lb.  ...     1  0-  1 

—  (Madeira),   per 
package  ...    3  0-3 

—  Longpods,     in 
f.at       r,  0    — 

Beetroots,  p.  bush.    10    — 
Broccoli,       Italian, 

package  of  18       3  6-  4 

—  Cherbourg,  per 

doz 16-2 

Kent,  per  crat.  10  0    — 

—  sprouts,    bush.    0  9    — 

—  —  per  bag    ...     10    — 
Brussels     Sprouts, 

bush.,  ...  3  6    — 

Cabbage,  Cherbourg, 

per  doz.  ...  0  6-09 

Coleworts,  in  bags  l  0-  1  o 

Carrots, French,  lUt  1  9    — 

—  English,  washed 
in  cwt.  bags  ...  2  6 

Celeriac,  per  doz....     2  0 


Celery,  doz.  huncles  12  0-1S  0 


Parsnips,  per  big 
Parsley,   per    sieve 
Peas,  French,  p.  lb. 

—  Marrow,     from 
Channel  Isles... 

Potatos,  Channel 
Islands,  framed 
kids.,  p. lb.     ... 

—  Canary,    cases, 
per  cwt. 

—  French,  boxes, 
per  lb 

—  Algerian,  cases, 
cwt 

Radishes,  Long,  per 
doz.  bundles  ... 

—  Round,  p.  do/,, 
bundles 

Rhubarb,         York, 
per       doz. 
bundles 

—  outdoor,  p.  d"Z. 
bundles 

Salad,   small,    per 

doz.  punnets  ,.. 
Seakale,  per  dozen 

punnets  ...  15  0  16  0 

—  Curled  Kale,  p. 
bush 

—  —  per  bag  ... 
Shallots,  per  lb.  ... 
Spinach,  p.  bush.  ... 
Tomatos,    English, 

per  11) 

i    —  Canary,  p.  box, 

151b 

Turnips,  per  bag  ... 
Turnip-tops,  perbag  16    — 
j      —    per  bush.    ..      0  9    — 
Watercress,  p.  doz. 

bunches         ...    0  6-  0  S 


0  5- 

0  7 

14  0-10  0 

0  3 

- 

14  0- 

'.0  0 

n  8- 

1   0 

0  9- 

0  10 

1  0- 

1  9 

3  0- 

3  6 

steady  business  doing.  Gross  and  Clover-seeds  show  this 
wee*  no  important  change  in  value.  There  is  an  abundant 
supply  of  English  Red,  obtainable  on  somewhat  easier  terms. 
Alsyke,  Trefoil,  and  Timothy  leep  firm.  White  Clover-seed 
is  rather  cheaper.  For  Tares  and  Rye  there  is  a  good 
inquiry.  Canary-seed  is  unaltered,  whilst  in  Hemp  seed  the 
tendency  continues  upwards.  Mustard  and  Rape-seed  are 
strong ;  but  Linseed  is  dull.  A  few  new  Scarlet  Runner 
Beans  have  just  arrived.  Peas,  Haricots,  and  Lintils  Veep 
steady.  The  Board  of  Trade  Returns  give  the  imports  of 
Clover  and  Grass  seeds  into  the  United  Kingdom  for  the 
first  two  months  of  this  year  as  105,198  cwts.,  value  £209.842, 
as  against  80,131  cwts.,  value  *172,438,  for  the  corresponding 
period  of  18117.  

FRUIT    AND    VEGETABLES. 

Glasgow:  March  1*.— The  following  are  the  averages  of 
the  prices  at  this  market  during  the  past  week : — Apples, 
Ad.  to  StZ.  per  lb. ;  Grapes,  home,  2s.  to  3s.  do. ;  do., 
foreign,  4tf.  to  Gd.  do.  ;  Cabbages,  Spring,  Gti.  to  Sd.  per  doz. ; 
Parsnips,  4s.  to  4s.  Gd.  per  cwt. ;  Herbs,  Id.  to  2d.  per 
bunch;  Leeks,  Is.  Gd.  to  3s.  per  dozen  bunches ;  Mint,  9/. 
to  lfM.  per  bunch  ;  Onions,  Dutch,  5s  per  bag  ;  do.,  Portugal, 
9s.  per  case  ;  Parsley,  Is.  per  stone  ;  Potatoa,  best,  10tf.  per 
peck ;  Carrots,  2s.  to  3s.  per  bag ;  Artichokes,  3s.  to 
3s.  Gd.  per  sieve ;  Cucumbers,  Is.  to  Is.  2d.  each :  Lettuce, 
round,  Is.  3d.  per  doz. ;  Radishes,  Is.  do.  ;  Horseradish,  Is.  Gd. 
to  2s.  per  bunch  ;  Mushrooms,  Is.  to  Is.  id.  per  lb.  ;  Beetroot, 
Gd.  to  7cf.  per  doz. ;  Brussels  Sprouts,  Is.  to  Is.  3d.  per 
stone  ;  Spinach,  'is.  to  3s.  Gd.  do.  ;  Rhubarb,  10s.  to  18s. 
per  cwt ;  Turnips,  Swedes,  Is.  to  Is.  id.  per  bag  ;  do.,  white, 
Is.  per  large  bunch  ;  Celery,  Scotch,  Sd.  to  Is.  Gd.  per  bunch; 
do.,  English,  Is.  to  2s.  do.  ;  Cabbages,  Red,  Is.  Gd.  to  2s.  6d. 
per  dozen ;  Savoys,  Is.  to  Is.  Gd.  do.  ;  Broccoli,  2s.  Gd.  to 
is.  do.  ;  Greens,  5s.  to  Gs.  per  10  dozen. 

Liverpool  :  March  16.  —  Average  of  the  prices  at 
undernoted  markets :  —  St.  John's  :  Potatos,  Is.  2d.  to 
Is.  Ad.  per  peck  ;  Cucumbers,  Is.  each  ;  Grapes,  English,  3s. 
to  4s.  per  lb.  ;  do.,  foreign,  8c£.  to  Is.  do. ;  Pine-apples, 
English,  4s.  to  Gs.  each ;  Mushrooms,  Is.  3d.  per  lb.  Birken- 
head :  Potatos,  Is.  4</.  per  peck  ;  Cucumbers,  Gd.  to  Sd.  each  ; 
Grapes,  English,  ?s.  to  4s.  per  lb. ;  do.,  foreign,  Sd.  do.  ;  Pine- 
apples, English,  0s.  to  10s.  each  ;  do.,  foreign,  3s.  to  6s.  do.  ; 
Mushrooms,  Is  to  Is.  Bd.  per  lb.  North  Hay:  Potatos,  per 
cwt.  :  Giants,  4s.  to  4s.  Ad. ;  Main  Crop,  4s.  KM.  to  5s.  Gd.  ; 
Brucs,  4s.  4(7.  to  5s.  :  Turnips,  Gd.  to  Sd.  per  doz.  bunches ; 
Swedes;  Is.  to  Is.  Ad.  per  cwt.  ;  Carrots,  2s.  3d.  to  3s.  Gd. 
do.  ;  Onions,  foreign,  9s.  Gd.  to  12s.  do.  ;  Parsley,  4d.  to  Gd. 
per  dozen  bunches  ;  Cucumbers,  9s.  to  5s.  per  dozen  ;  Cauli- 
flowers, Is.  Gd.  to  3s.  do.  ;  Cabbages,  6d.  to  lOd.  do.  ;  Celery, 
Od.  to  10d.  do.  

CORN. 

Average  Prices  of  British  Corn  (per  imperial  qr.),  for  the 
week  ""ding  March  12,  and  for  the  corresponding  period 
of  1897,  together  with  the  difference  in  the  quotations.  These 
figures  are  based  on  the  Official  Weekly  Return : — 


13    — 


1  0  — 
16  — 
0  2  — 
10-20 


10-16 


2  e- 

2  0 


Description. 

1897. 

1898. 

Difference. 

Wheat         

Barley        

Oats 

«.    d. 

27  11 

22  11 
16     2 

>.     d. 

85     8 

27   10 
17     9 

>.    d. 

+    7     9 

+    4  11 
+    1    7 

Chicory,  per  lb.     ...  0  2S-0  3 

Cucumbers,  p.  doz.  2  6-  4  0 

Endive,  per  doz.  ...  1  6-1  10 

—  BaUvian,  p.  dz.  10     16 
Garlic,  per  lb.       ...  0  4    — 
Horseradish,      per 

bundle  ...  0  9-10 

Leeks,    per    dozen 

bunches  ...  13-10 

Lettuce,     Cabbage, 

per  doz.  ...  0  10  1  3 

—  Cos,  per  doz. ...  3  0-46 

The  Italian  Broccoli  is  not  so  good  as  a  few  weeks  ago,  but 
the  KentUh  supply  is  just  commencing.  Brussels  Sprouts 
are  now  coming  from  the  south  coast.  Cucumbers  are 
becoming  very  plentiful.  Onions  are  a  better  trade,  and 
prices  have  advanced.  Of  Rhubarb  the  Yorkshire  consign- 
ments are  the  best  at  present.  The  supply  of  Scotch  Kale 
and  Turnip-tops  will  soon  be  exhausted. 

Potatos. 
Market  firm,  with  a  further  upward  tendency  for  best 
samples.  Present  prices:— Maincrops  and  Saxons,  105s.  to 
120?  •  Magnums  and  Bruce,  10.0s.  to  120s. ;  Dunbar  Main- 
cropsi  120s.  to  130s.  ;  Blacklands,  100s.  to  110s.  per  ton. 
Foreign  Ware,  4s.  to  Ol.  per  bag.  New  Potatos,  lis.  to  20s. 
per  cwt.  John  Bath,  32  and  34,  Wellington  Street,  Covent 
Garden.  W.C. 

SEEDS. 

London:  March  10.  —Messrs.  John  Shaw  &  Sons,  Seed 
Merchants,  of  Great  Maze  Pond,  Borough,  London,|  S.E., 
report  a   thin  attendance    on  to-day's  niartet,  with  a  quiet 


GARDENING   APPOINTMENTS. 

Mr.  W.  Si  tton,  for  the  past  five  years  Gardener  at  Hawk- 
stone,  Shropshire,  as  Gardener  to  H.  J.  Beckwith,  Esq., 
Millichope  Park,  Craven  Amis,  Salop. 

Mr.  Robert  Brown,  Senior,  Foreman  in  the  Gardens, 
Terreglca,  Dumfries,  N.B.,  as  Gardener  to  Sir  Emilius 
Laurie,  Bart.,  of  Maxwelltown  House,  Dumfriesshire. 
Mr.  Brown  takes  up  his  new  duties  early  in  April. 

Mr.  Ernest  A.  Helpj,  more  than  four  years  General  Fore 
man  in  Lathom  Park  Gardens,  Ormskirit,  as  Head 
Gardener  to  J.  U.  Parkin,  Esq.,  Sharrow  Bay,  Penrith, 
and  enters  on  his  duties  April  1. 


host  for  minute  fungi.  Syringe  the  plants  with 
sulphide  of  potassium,  at  the  rate  of  .'oz.  to  the 
gallon. 

Hydrangeas  :  II.  H.  If  the  plants  are  expected  to 
blo?som  early,  do  not  shift  them  till  they  have 
done  so,  or  you  would  thereby  encourage  the 
growth  of  shoots  at  the  expense  of  the  flower 
heads.  Apply  liquid-mauure  occasionally.  You 
may  repot  after  blooming  aud  pruning,  and 
endeavour  to  obtain  early  growth,  and  by  keeping 
the  plants  in  a  sunny  place  out-of-doors  or  in  a 
cold  pit,  ripen  the  same  thoroughly.  It  is  upon 
the  perfect  ripening  of  the  new  growth  that  flower- 
ing chiefly  depends. 

Land  under  Shady  Beeches  :  A.  B.  It  is  almost 
waste  of  time  and  money  t"  sow  grasses  in  such 
positions  unless  the  laud  be  seeded  annually  with 
Italian  Rye-grass.  Better  plauts  would  be  Peri- 
winkle (Vinca),  strong-growing  Ivies,  hardy  Fonts, 
such  as  Scolopendrium ;  and  in  the  less  densely 
shaded  parts,  Snowdrops,  Scillas,  Crocus,  and 
Solomon's  Seal,  and  Saxifraga  umbrosa  London 
Pride,  would  succeed,  raowu  over  once  or  twice  in 
the  summer. 

Los  Angklo3  :  E.  Qreen.  Advertise  in  American 
Gardening,  or  other  United  States  of  America  gar- 
dening journal.  It  is  a  fine  district. for  the  Grape, 
Orange,  and  other  fruits,  perfume  plants,  &c.  The 
climate  is  like  that  of  the  south  of  France,  and 
would  doubtless  be  beneficial  to  your  health,  re- 
lieving the  rheumatic  affection  that  you  suffer  from. 

Names  of  Fruits  :  Mr.  Roopcr.  Pear  not  recog- 
nised.    Fairly  palatable  for  so  late  a  variety. 

Namf.s  of  Plants  :  Correspondents  not  answered 
in  this  issue  are  requested  to  be  so  good  as 
to  consult  the  following  number. — E.  B.  Strepto- 
solen  Jamesoni. — &  L.  Pittosporum  undulatum. — 
H.  P.  Odontoglossum  hiteo-purpureum  of  the  best 
type. —  T.  F.  The  Cypripedium  is  C.  x  Murillo 
(Boxalli  x  Argus).  The  imported  Uendrobium 
nobile  flowers  are  very  fine  indeed. — /.  L.,  Belfail. 
A  very  good  variety  of  Cypripedium  hirsutissimum. 
— Tcmpits  fugit.  Orobanche  cccrulea,  introduced 
with  peat — parasitic  on  roots. — /.  R.  M.  Jasminum 
Sambac. — 11.  K  Saxifraga  aretioides — J.  P.  T. 
Dendrobium  crystallinum. — /.  Mc.  1,  a  very  fine 
Cypripedium  villosum;  2,  Coelogyne  flaccida. — 
F.  B.  1,  Asclepias  curassavica  ;  2,  probably  a  seed- 
ling Cypress,  but  it  cannot  be  named  from  the 
specimen  sent ;  3,  Anthericum  liuiare  variegatum. 
— Q.  B.  1,  Erica  carnea  ;  2,  Erica  mediterranea  ; 
3,  Pulmonaria  officinalis  ;  4,  Auemone  coronaria, 
one  of  the  double  forms. — Anstie.  Ghent  Azalea, 
carnea  elegaus. 

Pancratium:  Conlich.  Hymenocillis  ovati. 

hLUGS  AND  WOODLIOE  IN  A  FERNERY  :  A.J.N.  Boiling 

water  is  the  best  remedy  for  woodlice,  dashing  it 
under  stones,  into  crevices,  &c.  The  insects  propa- 
gate rapidly,  and  at  first  are  very  minute,  but  boiling 
water  ends  them  by  the  thousand,  but  it  must 
be  frequently  employed  till  it  is  seen  that  their 
numbers  have  greatly  lessened.  Try  quick-lime  or 
culinary  salt  for  the  slugs,  applying  a  sprinkle 
at  their  feeding  time.  Many  may  be  caught  under 
slates  raised  .V  inch  from  the  floor. 


Lomjpdrdent 


Books  :  P.  F.  L.  We  are  not  acquainted  with  either, 
and  cannot  advise  you.  The  prices  seem  high  for 
such  works. — Perfumes  and  Seeds.  We  do  not 
know  any  books  on  the  subject  you  mention. 
Pieese's  Booh  on  Perfumes  does  not  enter  into 
detail  regarding  their  cultivation. 

Cucumbers,  Tomatos,  Grapes,  &c.  :  W.  C.  We 
should  suppose  that  the  south  and  the  west  would 
serve  your  purpose  best,  but  clever  cultivators 
manage  to  obtain  good  crops  in  very  unpromising 
localities,  if  the  air  be  pure,  and  the  water  supply 
wholesome.     We  are  unable  to  advise  your  further. 

Cucumber:  /.  W.  Leaves  thin  from  lack  of  air  and 
light,  and  probably  extreme  humidity,  and  just, 
therefore,  in  a  condition   for  becoming  a  suitable 


Communications  Received. —  T.  H.,  the  answer  to  your 
questions  would  take  up  more  time  and  space  than  we  can 
afford.  We  will  endeavour  to  give  you  some  hints  next 
week.— W.  R.— Carter  &  Co.-H.  R.,  Singapore.— C.A.H., 
next  week. — H.  Correvon,  Geneva.— G.  C.  D. — Sander  &  Co. 
— C.  W.  H.— W.  J.— J.  F.  H—  J.  H.  S.— A.  R.— Dr.  Christ, 
Basle.— F.  W.  B.— V.  Dallimore  and  G.  B.  (next  week).— 
R.  A.  II.— J.  A.— F.  C.  D.,  Woodville,  N.S.-  A.  W.,  Ware.— 
S  A  -.!.  F.  McL.— W.  R.-J.  Dickson  &  Sons.— W.  R  — 
J.  A.— H.  M.-R.  D— G.  G.— Expert— W.  A.  S.-D.  T.  F. 
— W.  B.  H— J.  O'B.— G.  H.-H.  W.  W.-E.  F.  H.— 
Goodliffc. — G.  B. — Constant  Reader. 


DIED.— On  the  11th  inst.,  at  303,  Clapham  Road, 
Charlotte  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Robert  Braithwaite, 
M.D.,F.LS.,  and  second  daughter  of  the  late  N.  B. 
Ward,  F.R.S. 

CONTINUED  LARGE  INCREASE  in  the  CIRCULATION 
of  the  "GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE." 

Important  to  Advertisers The  Publisher  has  the  satisfac- 
tion of  aiinoitiu:ing  that  the  circulation  of  the  "Gardeners' 
Chronicle"  has,  since  the  reduction  in  the  price  of  the  paper, 

MORE    THAN    DOUBLED, 
and  that  it  continues  to  increase  weekly. 

Advertisers  are  re-minded  that  the  "  Chronicle"  circulates  among 
Country  Gentlemen,  and  all  Classes  of  Gardeners 
and  Garden-lovers  at  home,  that  it  has  a  specially  large 
Foreign  and  Colonial  Circulation,  and  that  it  is 
preserved  for  reference  in  all  the  principal  Libraries. 
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SEEDS. 

THE  vitality  of  seeds  has  lately  engaged  the 
attention  of  botanical  physiologists.  Ex- 
periments have  been  made  at  Kew  and  elsewhere 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  what  changes,  if 
any,  take  place  in  seeds  when  placed  under 
conditions  of  exceptionally  low  or  high  tempe- 
ratures, and  the  results  have  been  surprising. 
Seeds  which  had  been  subjected  to  a  temperature 
of  -190°  C.  (340°  F.  of  frost)  for  nearly  five 
dayswere  uninjured,  and  germinated  freely  when 
sown.  Similar  results  followed  the  boiling  and 
roasting  of  certain  seeds  for  half  an  hour  or  more. 
It  has  been  recorded  that  seeds  of  Poppy,  Sun- 
flower, and  Parsley,  when  made  perfectly  dry, 
did  not  lose  their  vitality  when  placed  in  a 
temperature  of  212°  F.  for  forty-eight  hours. 

These  experiments  may  lead  to  results  of  the 
greatest  practical  importance.  They  show  that 
seeds  are  capable  of  supporting,  without  any 
loss  of  vitality,  conditions  which  would  be  fatal 
not  only  to  the  plants  which  bore  them,  but  to 
life  in  any  form.  Their  condition  under  these 
extremes  must  be  one  of  what  is  termed  sus- 
pended animation  ;  and  if  once  this  fact  can  be 
established,  we  may  expect  to  find  conditions 
in  which  seeds  might  retain  their  germinative 
power  for  any  length  of  time.  The  germination 
of  "Mummy-wheat"  and  of  the  Grecian  refuse- 
seeds,  which  had  lain  dormant  two  or 
three  thousand  years,  would  then  seem  no 
longer  impossibilities. 

Seeds  vary  enormously  in  their  provisions  for 
retaining  vitality,  some  perishing  in  a  few 
weeks  if  kept  at  rest,  whilst  others  have  been 
known  to  grow  after  being  kept  for  a  century 
or  more.  What  the  change  really  is  that  takes 
pkce  in  a  seed,  and  destroys  its  vegetative 
power,  does  not  appear  to  be  known.  It  is 
therefore  to  be  hoped  that  the  present  enquiry 
will  lead  to  the  discovery  of  some  means  by 
which  we  can  keep  seeds  of  all  kinds  healthy 
for  much  longer  periods  than  has  hitherto  been 
possible.  With  our  present  methods  for  the 
treatment  and  transport  of  seeds,  failure  is  often 
experienced.  Experiments  might  be  made  on 
such  seeds  as  soon  perish  under  ordinary  con- 
ditions, by  keeping  them  in  a  frozen  condition 
for  a  lengthened  period,  and  then  sowing  them. 
The  experiments  already  made  prove  that  some 
seeds,  at  any  rate,  were  uninjured  by  extremes 
of  temperature  such  as  they  never  experience  in 
a  state  of  Nature.  As  an  example  of  how 
useful  such  a  discovery  would  be,  we  may  cite 
the  recent  failure  of  a  large  importation  of  seeds 
of  a  rubber- tree  intended  for  distribution.  It 
is  possible  that  the  refrigerator  may  be  turned 
to  account  by  the  seed-merchant  with  results 

s  satisfactory  as  in  the  case  of  the  meat  and 

uit  merchants. 


Much  may,  however,  be  done  even  under 
present  methods  by  the  grower,  the  harvester 
or  collector,  and  packer  to  ensure  a  longer  dura- 
tion of  seed  vitality.  When  seeds  are  intended 
to  remain  dormant  for  a  time,  they  should  be 
collected  only  when  thoroughly  ripe.  If  known 
to  perish  soon,  they  should  be  kept  in  soil  or 
some  similar  medium.  Most  kinds  of  seeds, 
however,  are  safest  when  stored  in  canvas-bags 
or  paper  packets,  and  kept  in  a  dry  place  of 
uniform  medium  temperature.  The  hermeti- 
cally-sealed method  often  proves  disastrous. 

The  longevity  of  seeds  cannot  be  ascertained 
by  an  examination  of  their  shells  or  structure 
generally.  Seeds  may  look  good,  and  when 
sown  fail  to  germinate;  whilst  on  the  other 
hand,  seeds  which  are  shrivelled  and  apparently 
incapable  of  germinating,  sometimes  germinate 
readily. 

The  treatment  of  old  seeds  whose  germinative 
powers  have  been  weakened  from  some  cause, 
requires  careful  consideration.  As  a  rule,  seeds 
with  hard  or  tough  leathery  shells  are  less 
liable  to  perish  easily  than  those  with  soft  or 
thin  papery  shells.  Every  seed  has  stored  up 
within  itself  all  the  materials  necessary  for  the 
development  of  the  embryo  when  placed  under 
suitable  conditions,  but  sometimes  it  is  enclosed 
in  a  shell  so  impervious  to  heat  and  moisture 
that  it  remains  unquickened  for  a  long  time, 
and,  in  some  cases,  it  is  unable  to  germinate. 
The  seeds  of  Nelurabium  when  once  dry  will  lie 
dormant  for  several  months,  even  when  placed 
in  warm  water,  but  if  the  shell  be  cracked, 
or  filed  through,  germination  begins  at 
once.  Other  hard- shelled  seeds  behave  in  the 
same  way,  and  they  have  been  known 
to  lie  unaffected  by  either  heat  or  mois- 
ture for  several  years  until  released,  as  it 
were,  by  filing  or  cracking  their  shells. 
Immersion  in  boiling  water  for  a  few  minutes 
by  holding  the  pot  and  soil  containing  the  seeds 
in  a  bucket,  or,  if  large,  removing  them  from 
the  soil  and  after  soaking  in  hot  water  resowing 
in  fresh  soil,  will  often  hasten  germination. 

As  a  general  rule,  a  higher  temperature  than 
that  under  which  the  parent  plant  thrives  is 
preferable  for  all  seeds,  and  the  older  they  are 
the  higher,  in  reason,  should  be  the  temperature. 
Heat  quickens  the  embryo  into  activity  and 
softens  the  wrappers  of  the  seed.  Some  culti- 
vators are  of  opinion  that  the  seeds  of  alpine 
plants  and  indeed  of  all  plants  give  better 
results' when  treated  after  Nature's  plan  in  regard 
to  heat  and  moisture.  This  would  hold  good 
were  it  not  that  the  seed  is  often  made  dry,  hard, 
or  tough  by  the  treatment  it  necessarily  under- 
goes before  it  can  be  sown,  and  to  remedy  this 
an  excess  of  heat  above  the  normal  is  necessarv. 
Frost  is  said  to  have  the  same  etfect  on  the 
seed-wrapper  as  has  heat,  but  speaking 
from  experience  with  many  kinds  of 
seeds  of  varying  ages,  I  should  say  that 
old,  weak  seeds  of  doubtful  vitality  are 
much  more  likely  to  germinate  under  the 
stimulating  influence  of  a  high  temperature 
than  otherwise.  Seeds  of  Primula  imperialis 
from  a  very  groat  elevation  in  Java  germinated 
at  Kew  only  when  sown  in  a  tropical  tempera- 
ture ;  and  the  same  is  true  of  ItanunculusLyalli 
from  the  snow-clad  mountains  of  New  Zealand. 
The  seeds  of  the  hybrid  Disas,  raised  at  Kew, 
were  sown  in  a  temperature  which  would  soon 
kill  tho  full-grown  plants.  Expert  growers  of 
Persian  Cyclamen,  Chinoso  Primrose,  tuberous 
Begonia,  and  many  other  cool-house  plants,  sow 
the  seeds  in  a  tropical  temperature.  Numerous 
instances  of  this  character  might  be  given. 
Should  any  fungoid  mould  develop  about  old 


seeds  after  sowing-,  ihn  Finil  fih-HtlTn  be  saturated 
with  a  weak  solution  of  permanganate  of  potash ; 
or,  if  the  seeds  are  large  enough  to  handle, 
separate  the  bad  from  the  good,  bathe  the  latter 
in  the  permanganate  of  potash,  and  resow  in 
fresh  soil. 

It  is  well  to  err  on  the  side  of  waiting  when 
dealing  with  old  seeds,  as  I  have  known  such 
to  remain  dormant  for  two  years  from  no 
apparent  cause,  and  then  to  germinate.   W.   W. 


New  or  Noteworthy  Plants. 


LIVISTONA  WOODFORDI,  n.  sp.* 
The  genus  Livistona,  though  by  no  means  a  large 
one,  contains  several  of  the  beat  and  most  useful  cul- 
tural Palms  we  have,  and  any  addition  to  it  must  be 
very  acceptable  to  those  who  are  admirers  of  Fan- 
Palms,  nor  is  the  present  new  species  inferior  to  any 
yet  known.  Its  discoverer,  Mr.  Micholi  ,z,  describes  it 
as  being,  especially  a  young  plant,  really  grand. 
Livistona  Woodfordi,   like  most  species  of  the  genus, 

attains  to  a  considerable  height — from  30  to  40  feet 

the  diameter  of  the  stem  being  from  4  to  5  inches. 
The  leaves  have  rather  slender  petioles,  on  which  I 
see  no  thorus,  but  the  bases  are  wanting  in  the 
specimens.  The  petioles  are  but  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
through.  The  blade  of  the  leaf  is  orbicular,  2  feet 
long,  and  about  18  inches  across,  split  into  very 
narrow  acuminate  lobeB,  the  lower  ones  of  which  are 
free  almost  to  the  base  ;  those  on  the  apex  of  the 
leaf  are  split  only  one-fourth  of  the  way  down.  The 
leaves  sent  are  rather  thinner  than  those  of  most 
Livistonas,  but  may  have  been  taken  from  young 
plants.  The  epadices  attain  a  length  of  4  feet,  and 
are  unusally  slender.  They  bear  numerous  panicles*, 
with  short,  slender  branches  protruding  from  the 
mouths  of  the  tubular  brown  sheaths.  The  flowers 
are  unusually  small,  almost  minute,  and  are  sessile 
in  small  clusters  of  two  or  three  on  the  branches  of 
the  panicles.  The  drupes  are  globose,  three-eighths 
of  an  inch  long,  and  apparently  (judging  from  spirit 
specimens)  bright  red.  They  have  a  fleshy,  fibrous 
pericarp,  and  a  globose  seed. 

This  Palm  appears  to  be  very  local  ;  only  found  in 
one  island,  so  far  as  its  collector  has  seen.  Its  affinity 
is  with  L.  australis,  the  Corypba  australis  of  many 
gardens  ;  but  it  is  even  more  elegant,  and  possesses 
much  smaller  flowers,  and  smaller  globose  fruit. 

The  Livistonas  occur  from  India  through  the 
Malay  Peninsula  and  Archipelago,  to  China  and  Aus- 
tralia, and  this  species  extends  the  range  into  the 
Polynesian  Islands.  H.  N.  Ridley,  Sincapur. 


KEW    NOTES. 


PinTKLErHAS  macrooarpa. — A  male  plant  of  this 
tho  Ivory  Nut  Palm,  is  now  in  flower  in  the  Palm- 
house  at  Kew.  The  female  plant  flowered  for  the 
first  time  in  the  same  house  forty  years  ago,  and  it 
has  flowered  frequently  since.  'What  little  trunk  it 
has    is   below  ground,    the   elegant   pinnate   leaves, 

20  feet  long,  appearing  to  spring  from  the  soil.  The 
male  flower-spike  is  axillary,  at  first  erect,  then 
curving  over  and  growing  along  the  ground.  It 
grew  about  6  inches  in  length  in  twenty-four  hours, 
its  ultimate  size  being  nearly  li  feet  in  length  and 

21  inches  in  diameter,  somewhat  flattened,  and 
covered  from  base  to  apex  with  a  bottle-brush-like 

'  tivisUma  Woodfordi,  n.  sp.— Pttlma  data  ad  40  pedes 
alta  ;  caulis  diametro  4—5  poUica.-i.  Folia  pattella  graci- 
libus,  J  pollicis  crassis  nee  armatis  (an  sempor'.'),  laminis 
orbieularibus  fissis  2  pedes  longis,  H  pedis  latis,  laciniis 
angustis  acuminatis  interne  ad  basin  fissis,  superne  ad  }  lon- 
gitudinis  lamina'.  Spadicos  4  pedalcs  elegantes,  pedunculis 
gracilibus.  Spat  hie  tubulosm.  Panicula;  spadices  breves, 
ramis  minute  pubescentibus  brevibus  ad  1J  pollicis  Ionges. 
Flores  minuti  sessilcs.  Sepala  'ovata  obtusa  imbricate 
Petals  minora  orbicularia.  Stamina  ii  brcvissinia  nUmenUs 
basibus  dilatatis,  antheris  globoso  cordatia.  Carpolla  minu- 
tissima,  stylis  cohrerentibus.  Drupa  globosa  rubra  9  polliiis 
longs,  peric»rpio  tenul  flbroso-camoso.  Somen  globosum 
albumiue  corneo,  testa;  lamina  in  <-avitatLs  intrusa.  In  insula 
Polynesia',  dete.xitcl.  Mieholitz.   //.  N.  Ridtey,  Sincapur. 
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arrangement  of  soft  cream-yellow  stamens,  which 
emitted  a  powerful  fragrance  for  the  first  two  or 
three  days,  and,  when  shaken,  a  cloud  of  pollen  was 
given  off.  Purdie,  who  first  sent  home  seeds  of  this 
Palm,  states  that  he  was  attracted  to  it  by  clouds  of 
insects  hovering  near  where  it  grew.  It  is  a  native 
of  Central  America  and  Colombia,  where  it  grows 
near  streams.  The  fruits  are  borne  in  large  globular 
heads,  and  the  hard  seeds  are  largely  used  for  making 
buttons,  &c.  As  a  garden  Palm  this  is  one  of  the 
handsomest,  but  it  requires  a  large  house  for  its 
proper  display. 

Bauhinia  variegata. 
A  large  plant  of  this,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
Bmall  trees  of  India,  is  now  in  flower  in  the  Palm- 
house  at  Kew.  It  is  treated  as  a  climber,  and  covers 
an  area  of  about  100  square  feet  in  the  west  transept. 
It  has  a  thick  woody  stem,  numerous  branches  and 
bronchlets  clothed  with  pale  green  leaves  which  vary 
in  size,  but  average  G  inches  in  length  and  width, 
the  I  etioles  an  inch  long,  the  blade  cordate  at  the 
base,  the  apex  bilobed.  The  flowers  are  borne  in 
short  terminal  or  axillary  racemes,  and  they  resemble 
as  to  size,  form,  and  colour,  the  flowers  of  a  large 
Pelargonium,  the  five  sub-regular  obovate-oblong 
petals,  each  1A  inch  long,  being  coloured  bright  rose, 
the  lowest  one  streaked  with  crimson.  According  to 
Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  this  is  an  exceedingly  common  plant 
throughout  India,  forming  a  tree20  feethigh,  and  when 
covered  with  blossoms,  which  appear  in  March,  it  is, 
he  says,  a  glorious  object.  Unfortunately  it  does  not 
flower  1     in  our  plant  stoves,  no  doubt  through 

lack  of  intense  sunshine  and  a  dry  season  to  ripen  the 
wood.  A  variety  with  pure  white  flowers,  named 
Candida,  is  also  grown  at  Kew,  where  it  flowered 
beautifully  five  years  ago,  when  it  was  figured  in  the 
Botanical  Magazine,  t.  7312. 

Sterculia  neo-oaledonica. 
The  Kew  example  of  this  handsome  species  is 
again  in  flower  in  the  Palm-house,  where  it  is  likely 
to  be  an  attraction  for  several  weeks,  the  stem 
showing  a  large  number  of  buds.  It  first  flowered  in 
1891.  It  is  an  erect,  unbranched  tree  10  feet  high, 
with  a  stout,  woody,  naked  stem,  bearing  a  crown  of 
large,  palmately-lobed,  dark  green  leaves,  some  4  feet, 
in  diameter.  The  flowers  are  borne  in  racemes, 
which  spring  from  the  greater  portion  of  the  naked 
ttem,  and  they  are  numerous,  star-shaped,  half  an 
inch  in  diameter,  their  colour  being  brilliant  orange- 
red.  So  far  as  I  know,  this  is  the  only  example  of 
this  Sterculia  in  cultivation.  It  is  figured  in  the 
Botanical  Magazine,  t.  7382. 

Plakts  of  St.  Helena. 
An  interesting  collection  of  tome  of  the  rarer 
plants  of  this  island  has  lately  been  added  to  the  Kew 
collection.  Among  them  are  Commidendron  robus- 
tum,  a  true  Composite,  though  known  in  the  island 
as  the  Cabbage-tree  ;  Hedyotis  arborea,  a  near  ally 
of  Cinchona,  and  peculiar  to  St.  Helena  ;  Acrosti- 
chum  bifurcatum,  a  pretty  little  form,  with  finely- 
divided  leaves,  suggestive  of  Davallia  parvula  ;  A. 
subdiaphanum,  with  dark  green  hart's-tongue  like 
fronds,  markedly  corrugated  ;  Dicksonia  arborescens, 
some  fine  stem?,  now  growing  freely.  This  Tree 
Fern  is  found  only  in  St.  Helena,  where  it  forms  a 
stem  10  feet  high.  The  finest  example  of  it  I  know 
in  cultivation  is  in  the  Liverpool  Botanic  Garden. 
The  "moss  "  used  as  packing  for  the  stems  received 
at  Kew  proved  to  be  Hymenophyllum  capillaceum, 
also  endemic  in  St.  Helena  ;  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  not 
before  introduced  into  English  collections. 

MasdevaIxia  Pocrbaixii. 
A  healthy  plant  of  this  hybrid  is  now  bearing  half 
a  dozen  fine  flowers  in  the  Orchid-house  at  Kew.  It 
\vu3  raited  by  a  Belgian  amateur,  M.  Eugene  Pour- 
laix,  of  Mons,  from  M.  Veitchiana  and  M.  Shuttle- 
worthii,  the  cross  being  effected  in  1888,  the  first 
flower  opening  in  1893.  There  is  an  excellent 
coloured-plate  of  it  in  Lindenia,  t.  387.  In  leaf 
characters  it  resembles  M.  Shuttleworthii,  and  in 
floral  characters  it  is  intermediate  both  as  to  form 
anl   colour.      It  may   be  described  aB  ono   of  the 


handsomest  of  hybrid  Masdtvallia-i,  and,  judging  by 
its  behaviour  at  Kew,  it  it  one  of  the  happiest  under 
cultivation. 

DlAORIUM   BICORNUTUM. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  white- 
flowered  Orchids,  but  it  is  one  of  the  most  refractory 


Fro.   70.— SHOWTR6   PORTION   OF  STEM   OF  ASPARACU'S 
FALCATUS  (mil.  size). 

A  flowering-shoot  of  this  species  \v;is  figured  in  trie  issue  for 
February  26  last,  p.  123. 


under  cultivation.  At  Kew,  however,  it  has  always 
grown  and  flowered  exceptionally  well,  and  there  s 
a  plant  of  it  in  flower  in  the  Orchid-house  now 
bearing  ten  spikes  from  a  foot  to  18  inches  long,  the 
average  number  of  flowers  on  each  being  ten.  It  has 
been  grown  in  a  hot  steamy  house  along  with 
Nepenthes.  Several  smaller  specimens  are  a'so  show- 
ing flower. 


Eolopuiella  Elisabeths. 

This  is  also  well  represented  at  Kew,  the  two 
plants  of  it  which  flowered  so  well  last  year  being 
even  better  this.  It  is  a  strikingly  handsome  Orchid, 
its  long  plicate  dark  green  archiDg  leaves  and  hori- 
zontal rigid  flower-spikes  springing  from  the  surface 
of  the  soil,  the  scapes  and  bracts  coloured  varnished 
crimson-brown,  whilst  the  flowers,  when  open,  are 
white.  This  also  requires  hot  moist  treatment,  and 
at  Kew  it  is  grown  under  precisely  the  same  condi- 
tions as  the  Diacrium. 

Phaius  Cooksoni,  Caladenia  alba,  Pleurothallis 
scapha,  Bartholina  pectinata,  and  other  interesting 
Orchids  are  also  in  flower.  The  last-named  has  a 
fleshy  kidney-shaped  leaf  1  inch  in  diameter,  and  an 
erect  scape  5  inches  high,  bearing  a  flower  3  inches 
across,  which  is  remarkable  in  having  its  purplish 
lower  segments  divided  into  narrow  strips,  and 
spreading  horizontally,  suggesting  a  comb.    IV.  W. 


THE    CULTIVATED    SPECIES 

OF    ASPARAGUS. 

(Concluded  from  p.  148.) 
A .  sarrncn  tosus  ( fig.  7 1 .  p.  1 79) . — An  elegant  evergreen 
species,  which  has  been  in  cultivation  ou  and  off  since 
Miller's  time.  It  was  re-introduced  to  Kew  in  1887 
from  Grahamstown,  where  it  grew  freely  in  a  moist 
situation,  forming  dense  fox-brush-like  stems  with 
short  prickles,  and  studded  with  white  starry  fragrant 
flowers,  which  are  followed  with  bright  scarlet  pea-like 
berries.  It  grows  somewhat  loosely  at  Kew  where, 
planted  out  in  the  Temperate  house,  it  has  stems 
4  feet  high,  freely  branched  and  clothed  with  dark 
green  flat  leaves,  1  inch  long.  It  is  also  grown  in 
pots  and  baskets  for  the  Cape-house,  and  when  in  j 
flower  it  is  greatly  admired.  A  figure  of  it  was 
published  in  the  Gardeners'  Chionicle  in  189-1,  which 
is  the  one  here  reproduced.  Mr.  Baker  describes  three 
varieties  of  it,  and  states  that  it  is  widely  distributed 
in  South  Africa. 

A.  scandens. — A  slender  scandent  species,  with  thin 
spineless  stems  8  feet  long,  branching  freely  above, 
the  branches  angular,  short,  hair-like,  not  zig-zag, 
and  bearing  ternate  flattened,  curved  dark  green 
leaves  .}  inch  long.  Flowers  axillary,  solitary,  small, 
white,  succeeded  by  bright  scarlet  pea-like  berries, 
containing  only  one  seed.  This  plant  was  cultivated 
at  Kew  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  is  still  grown  there 
in  the  conservatory,  where  it  is  an  effective  pillar- 
plant,  especially  when  in  fruit  in  the  autumn.  There 
is  also  a  variety  of  it  called  deflexus,  which  is  so 
similar  to  A.  crispus  (decumbens)  as  to  be  often 
taken  for  it.  The  leaves  of  the  latter  are,  however, 
narrower,  and  there  is  also  the  difference  in  the  fruit, 
crispus  having  an  oblong  six-seeded  berry,  whilst  in 
scandens  and  its  variety  the  berry  is  scarlet  and  one- 
seeded.  The  branches  of  the  variety  deflexus  are 
very  zigzag.  I  have  seen  plants  of  it  named  A. 
albus  and  reflexus.     A  native  of  South  Africa. 

A.schobcrioidcs. — A  dwarf  deciduous  species,  which 
is  hardy  on  the  rockery  at  Kew.  It  has  no  particular 
attraction,  the  stems  being  about  a  foot  hijb,  thin, 
wiry,  branched  above,  the  leaves  in  clusters  of  three 
or  four,  i  inch  long,  linear,  falcate,  deciduous. 
Flowers  small,  sessile  on  lower  half  of  branches,  suc- 
ceeded by  numerous  small  red  berries.  Two  formB 
of  it  were  introduced  from  Japan  in  1880  by  Messrs. 
Veitch  &  Sons.  A  longer-stemmed  form  of  it  was  also 
introduced  into  the  St.  Petersburgh  Botanic  Garden 
about  the  same  time.  There  is  an  example  of  it 
growing  in  a  pot  in  the  Temperate-house  at  Kew. 

A.  Sprengeri. — As  a  garden  plant  this  ranks  next  in 
value  to  A.  plumosus.  The  Continental  nurserymen 
grow  large  quantities  of  it  for  the  decoration  of 
rooms,  &c.  It  is  also  becoming  popular  for  the  same 
purposes  in  this  country,  several  market-growers  now 
having  large  stocks  of  it.  It  has  fleshy  white  tubers, 
from  which  spring  numerous  slender  woody  sterns, 
from  2  to  6  feet  long,  freely  branched,  the  branchlets 
forming  with  the  flattened  glossy,  green,  inch-long 
leaves,  an  elegant  ostrich-feather-like  arrangement. 
Flowers  in  racemes  an  inch  long, 
Berry,  I  inch  in  diameter. 
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Fig.  71. — asparagus  sarmentosos.    (see  p.   178.) 


Messrs.  Dammann  &  Co.,  in  18t»0,  and  named  by 
v  F.  jgel  in  compliment  to  their  manager.  It  was 
&o>awarded  a  First-class  Certificate  by  the  Boyal  Horti- 
Mas4>l'ural    Society   in   1896.      It  has   been  called   A. 

^tus    var.    Sprengeri.       I    recently    saw    in    an 


American  paper  a  description  of  a  variegated  form  of 
this  species  ' '  so  heavily  variegated  with  pure  white 
as  to  have  only  a  line  of  green  on  each  of  its  small 
leaves,  sufficient,  however,  to  enable  the  plant  to 
grow  as  vigorously  as  the  type." 


A.  tenuifulius. — A  shrubby  species,  in  the  way  of 
A.  acutifolius,  but  with  longer  leaves  and  larger 
berries.  It  is  hardy  in  this  country,  the  rootstock 
being  woody  and  perennial,  the  stems  annual,  wiry, 
smooth,  3  feet  high,  the  branches  with  an  upward 
curve,  the  grey-green  leaves  linear,  curved,  half  to 
1  inch  long,  arranged  in  whorls  of  about  twenty  at 
close  intervals  along  the  branches.  Flowers  axillary, 
5  inch  in  diameter,  white,  succeeded  by  bright  red 
berries  as  large  as  Cherries.  A  good  specimen  of 
this,  when  in  fruit,  is  highly  ornamental.  It  used 
to  be,  and  may  be  yet,  exceptionally  happy  in 
Canon  Ellacombe's  garden,  it  flowering  in  May,  and 
fruiting  freely.  It  is  a  native  of  Central  France, 
Italy,  &c. 

A.  trichophyllus. — A  hardy  species,  allied  to  A. 
verticillatus,  but  with  shorter  thinner  stems,  and 
more  rigid  leaves.  The  stems  are  annual,  flexuose, 
3  to  6  feet  long,  freely  branched  above,  with  spines 
at  the  base  of  the  branches,  which  are  curved  up- 
wards. Leaves  from  £  to  1  inch  long,  stiff  and  subulate, 
arranged  in  clusters  of  from  twenty  to  thirty. 
Flowers  axillary,  usually  singly,  on  long  pedicels, 
succeeded  by  pea-like  berries.  A  native  of  Siberia 
and  Northern  China.  In  sheltered  positions,  or  in  a 
greenhouse  it  grows  into  a  dense  bush-like  specimen. 
I  have  seen  a  fine  example  of  it  in  the  open  air  in  the 
Jardin  des  Plantes,  Paris. 

A.  umbellatus. — A  sub-shrubby  plant,  which  is  now 
and  then  seen  in  cultivation,  having  been  introduced 
from  the  Canary  Islands,  where  it  is  a  native,  in 
1828.  It  has  slender,  striated,  wiry  stems,  copiously 
branched  above,  the  branches  drooping,  and  thickly 
clothed  with  stiff,  almost  spinous  triquetrous  leaves, 
!  inch  long,  and  arranged  in  clusters  of  from 
ten  to  twenty.  Flowers  in  compact  umbels  of  about 
a  dozen,  small  white,  fragrant.  Berry,  pea-like.  This 
plant  is  hardy  in  a  sheltered  position,  and  is  worth 
growing  for  its  fragrance  when  in  bloom.  It  is  also 
worth  growing  in  pots  for  the  greenhouse.  It  has 
been  called  A.  grandiflorus. 

A.  verticillatus. — An  old  garden  plant  according  to 
Miller,  but  rarely  seen  in  cultivation.  Canon 
Ellacombe  speaks  highly  of  it  as  a  hardy  garden 
plant,  and  even  recommends  it  as  a  vegetable,  having 
tried  its  stout,  fleshy  young  stems  and  found  them 
palatable.  With  him  the  stems  grow  to  a  height  of 
15  feet  in  May,  and  they  are  not  injured  by  spring 
frosts.  The  root3tock  is  woody,  and  the  stems  £  inch 
in  diameter,  woody  with  age,  smooth,  armed  with 
short  hard  spines  at  the  nodes,  and  bearing  numerous 
slender  branches  from  1  to  2  feet  in  length.  The  leaves 
are  hair-like,  from  i  to  2  inches  long,  and  arranged  in 
tufts  of  from  two  to  twenty.  Flowers  small,  succeeded 
by  bright  red  berries,  like  those  of  the  common  Aspa- 
ragus. There  is  a  fine  specimen  of  this  species  in  a 
border  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  Paris,  where  the 
stems  grow  to  a  length  of  15  feet,  and  fruit  freely.  I 
is  a  native  of  Persia,  the  Caucasus,  Siberia,  &c. 

.4.  virgatiu.— First  described  by  Mr.  Baker  in 
Saunders  Rcfuyium,  from  a  plant  collected  in  South 
Africa  by  Mr.  T.  Cooper.  It  was  included  among 
Mr.  Bull's  now  introductions  of  1879,  and  described 
by  him  as  "  a  remarkably  elegant  feathery-looking 
greenhouse  plant  of  fruticose  habit,  recently  intro- 
duced from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope."  It  has  a  tleshy 
rootstock,  erect  fascicled  stems  3  to  6  feet  high, 
smooth,  the  upper  half  branched,  the  branches 
arching  and  clothed  with  hair-like  dark  green  leaves 
J  to  1  inch  long,  arranged  in  tufts  of  three.  Flowers 
small,  white.  Berries  numerous,  bright  red,  pea- 
like, one  seeded.  In  habit  this  is  not  unlike  the 
common  Asparagus.  It  grows  vigorously  either  in  a 
pot  or  planted  out  in  a  greenhouse. 

A .  comorensis  (fig.  72,  p.  181)  has  been  referred  to  A. 
pIumoBus,  but  it  is  distinct  from  that  species.  It 
was  first  described  and  figured  in  the  Wiener  Jllus- 
tricric  (Jar/en  Zeitung,  1888,  p.  168.  It  resembles  A. 
plumosus  very  closely  in  the  form  and  arrangement 
of  its  frond-liko  branches,  but  it  differs  in  its  more 
robust  habit,  darker  green  colour,  and  the  soft 
texture  of  its  leaves.  It  also  differs  in  fruit.  Mr. 
J.  O.  Baker  says  this  vnriety  has  not  been  botani- 
cally  described,   and   is  not  a  form  of    plumosus 

w.  ir. 
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THE    CINCHONA    IN    INDIA* 

{Concluded  from  p.  162.) 

Collection  of  Bark.— In  Sikkim,  the  periodical  crops 
of  bark  will  be  got  from  thinnings  and  primings  from 
the  fourth  or  fifth  year  up  to  the  twelfth  year,  when 
the  trees  will  be  at  their  best,  and  it  is  then  more  pro- 
fitable to  totally  uproot,  and  plant  on  fresh  land,  than 
to  allow  them  to  remain  longer  in  the  ground.  The  plan 
originally  laid  down  was  to  plant  out  2400  acres,  and 
afterwards  keep  up  this  area  by  uprooting  200  acres  annually 
and  planting  as  much ;  but  factory  demands  and  other 
circumstances  often  compelled  modifications,  although  in 
the  main  the  plan  was  adhered  to  till  of  late  years,  when 
it  was  found  that  bark  for  the  factory  could-  be  got  from 
Travancore  and  elsewhere  at  less  than  it  cost  to  grow  in 
Sikkim,  where  planting  operations  have  consequently  been 
restricted  of  late.  So  Sikkim  is  gradually  becoming  more  of 
a  manufacturing  than  a  cultivating  centre  for  the  East  India 
Cinchona  industry.  "When  the  trees  arc  uprooted  the  bark 
of  the  larger  roots,  stems,  and  thick  branches,  is  collected  by 
peeling  or  beating  off  with  wooden  mallets.  The  smaller 
branches  and  roots  are  peeled  by  pulling  them  smartly  through 
between  two  upright  sticks  stuck  firmly  and  closely  together 
in  the  ground  when  the  bark  comes  away  in  ribbons.  One 
or  two  heavy  and  cumbrous  machines  have  been  invented  for 
collecting  this  small  bark,  but  none  has  answered  better  than 
the  two  simple  sticks  stuck  in  the  ground,  which  reminds 
one  of  the  old  story  of  the  inventor  and  his  cabbage-cutting 
machine  which,  tbe  inventor  declared,  after  all  its  good 
points  had  been  explained  and  praised,  cut  Cabbages  nearly  as 
well  as  an  old  kitchen  table-knife  did.  The  bark  is  at  once 
spread  out  to  dry  either  in  open  or  heated  sheds  according 
to  tbe  weather,  and  when  properly  dried  and  protected  from 
damp  and  rot,  will  remain  chemically  unchanged  for  scores, 
or  perhaps  hundreds  of  years.  Although  the  total  uprootal 
plan  is  the  most  profitable  for  Sikkim,  it  is  by  no  means  so  for 
countries  geographically  better  situated  for  the  growth  of 
Cinchonas.  On  the  Nilgiris,  for  instance,  where  several 
species  thrive  to  perfection,  the  usual  plan  of  collecting  is 
that  devised  by  the  late  Mr.  Mclvor,  the  first  superintendent 
of  the  Madras  Government  Plantations,  and  usually  known 
as  the  stripping  process.  By  it  the  half  of  the  stem  bark  is 
taken  from  the  standing  trees  in  vertical  strips  of  about  an 
inch  and  a  half  in  width,  from  the  collar  up  to  the  lower 
branches,  or  as  high  as  may  be  thought  advisable.  If  the 
trees  are  quite  healthy  the  bark  will  part  from  the  wood,  at 
the  proper  season,  of  course,  with  the  greatest  ease,  and 
leave  tbe  cambium  layer  uninjured. 

Renewed  Bark. 

Immediately  after  the  stripping,  the  stem  is  covered  thickly 
with  moss,  or  other  soft  substances,  to  exclude  the  weather. 
From  the  edges  of  the  cuts,  and  all  over  the  surface  of  the 
cambium  layer,  th  e  new  bark  form  s  evenly  and  with 
marvellous  rapidity.  In  a  year,  or  less,  the  renewed  bark 
will  be  as  thick  as  the  original,  and  the  remaining  strips  of 
original  bark  may  be  taken.  Afterwards  there  may  be 
annual  collections  of  renewed  bark  for  a  considerable  number 
of  years.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  renewed  bark  is  much 
richer  than  the  original  in  quinine,  and  consequently  more 
valuable-  often  to  the  extent  of  25  to  50  per  cent.  The  plan 
requires  generous  treatment  of  the  trees  in  the  way  of 
manure  and  cultivation,  as  only  trees  in  vigorous  growth 
will  stand  it ;  but  it  well  repays  the  extra  expenditure.  For 
this  discovery,  and  many  other  things,  the  Cinchona 
industry  is  heavily  indebted  to  Mr.  Mclvor,  perhaps  more 
so  than  to  any  other  man.  Several  modifications  of  his 
stripping  plan  have  been  tried,  but  none  has  succeeded  so 
well.  Perhaps  the  best  of  them  is  the  shaving  plan  of  the 
Dutch  in  Java.  By  it  the  outer  half  of  the  bark,  all  round 
the  stem,  is  removed  with  spoke-shaves,  and  the  stem 
covered  up  in  Mclvor's  way.  As  it  is  well  known  that  the 
great  proportion  of  the  alkaloids  is  located  in  the  outer  half 
of  the  bark,  and  very  little  in  the  inner,  it  is  claimed  for  this 
plan  that  the  whole  of  the  useful  factory  bark  can  be  removed 
by  it,  and  the  useless  left  behind  to  carry  on  the  life-work 
of  the  tree. 

It  was  also  supposed  to  be  less  injurious  to  the  trees,  but, 
according  to  my  experience,  it  is  quite  the  other  way. 
Mclvor's  plan,  which  was  in  operation  many  years  before  it, 
no  doubt  suggested  it  to  the  Dutch.  Coppicing  was  tried  in 
Sikkim,  but  was  a  commercial  failure,  as  by  it  we  lost  the 
bark  from  the  original  roots,  which  usually  amounted  to 
quite  one  third  of  the  whole  out-turn.  As  the  coppice  shoots 
grew,  they  threw  out  new  roots  for  themselves  and  the  old 
ones  died,  and  their  bark  was  lost  to  us  for  ever. 

Factory. 

After  the  collection  of  the  bark  its  plan  of  disposal  had  to 
be  decided.  The  easiest  plan,  which  also  would  have  been 
the  most  profitable  for  the  plantation  for  many  years,  wonld 
have  been  to  sell  the  bark  in  London,  and  buy  back  the 
manufactured  sulphate  of  quinine.  But  the  Government, 
both  in  India  and  at  home,  were  anxious  to  have  it  worked 
up  at  the  plantations,  so  as  to  save  the  heavy  transport 
charges,  and  at  the  same  time  render  India  independent  of 
other  countries  for  her  quinine  supplies.  The  Madras 
plantations  being  the  oldest,  were  the  first  to  attempt  local 
manufacture,  but  after  some  years  of  continual  failure  gave 
up  the  scheme  as  hopeless.  Their  experiments  were  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  Broughton,  the  quinologist  to  the  Madras 
Government,  who  did  most  excellent  and  useful  work  in  his 


*  Paper  read  at  the  monthly  conversazione  at  the  Horti- 
cultural Club  on  Tuesday,  March  8,  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Gammie. 


laboratory,  but  did  not  succeed  so  well  In  the  factory.  So 
his  experimental  factory  was  shut  up  and  the  bark  sent  for 
sale  to  London,  where  for  many  years  it  fetched  most  profitable 
rates.  But  the  Bengal  Government,  who  began  their 
manufacturing  experiments  a  little  later  than  Madras,  per- 
severed till  success  was  attained.  Now  Madras  finds  it 
pays  better  to  adopt  the  Bengal  plan  of  local  manufacture  than 
to  ship  the  bark.  There  were  numerous  processes  tried  at  the 
Bengal  plantations,  but  it  will  suffice  to  give  brief  details  of  the 
three  principal.  The  first,  which  was  started  in  Madras,  and 
afterwards  tried  in  Bengal,  was  supposedto  be  the  process  then 
worked  by  the  European  makers  of  su  phate  of  quinine,  who, 
however,  gave  no  information  on  the  subject,  but  jealously 
guarded  their  trade  secrets  which,  of  course,  was  perfectly 
legitimate  and  business-like,  but  plainly  showed  that  no  help 
in  starting  quinine  making  in  India  was  to  be  had  from  them. 
By  this  plan  the  alkaloids  were  extracted  from  the  bark  by  re- 
peated bot  digestion  with  water  mixed  with  a  little  sulphuric 
acid,  and  afterwards  precipitated  from  the  acidulated  liquors 
with  milk-of-lime.  The  precipitate  was  collected  on  calico 
filters,  dried,  powdered  and  treated  with  strong,  hot  spirits  of 
wine  to  dissolve  out  the  soluble  alkaloids  from  the  insoluble 
sulphate  of  lime  which  formed  the  bulk  of  the  precipitate. 
Then  the  alcohol,  containing  the  alkaloids  in  solution,  was 
miied  with  a  little  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  recovered  by 
distillation  for  future  use,  and  the  remaining  acidulated 
liquor  treated  in  the  ordinary  way  for  the  recovery  of 
the  quinine  and  other  alkaloids.  But  the  plan  proved 
a  miserable  failure  both  in  Madras  and  Bengal.  It  missed 
more  than  half  the  alkaloids,  and  was  tedious  and  costly 
to  work.  This  was  unfortunate,  as  the  chemicals  required  to 
work  it  were  mostly  procurable  on  the  spot,  an  important 
consideration  in  a  mountainous  country,  where  carriage  is 
difficult  and  expensive.  Lime  was  found  and  burnt  on  the 
place ;  carbonate  of  potash  was  made  from  the  ashes  of " 
Artemisia  and  other  indigenous  plants  ;  and  the  alcohol  from 
Indian-corn  grown  by  the  native  squatters.  The  method  of 
spirit-making  adopted  was  the  one  in  general  use  among  the 
hill-tribes  cf  the  Eastern  Himalayas,  and  differs  from  the 
ordinary  process  for  making  grain-spirit  in  dispensing  with 
the  malting- step.  The  Indian-corn  is  coarsely  ground,  and 
heated  till  soft  in  as  much  water  as  it  will  soak  up ;  then 
mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  powdered  ferment -cake,  and 
put  into  baskets  lined  with  bracken-fronds  to  ferment. 
Whon  sufficiently  fermented,  the  moist  mass,  with  a 
little  added  water,  is  treated  iu  the  usual  way  in 
an  ordinary  still.  Afterwards,  the  weak  spirit  thus 
got  is  put  through  a  rectifying  still  to  get  it  up  io  60^  over 
proof,  the  strength  required.  The  ferment  cakes  arc  mader 
on  the  same  principle  as  Mushroom-spawn,  and  consist  on 
Rice  and  the  fresh,  fleshy  roots  of  a  rather  pretty-flowering 
Himalayan  shrub — Polygala  arilata — pounded  up  together. 
The  soft  mass  is  made  into  round  cakes  an  inch  thick,  and 
sprinkled  with  a  little  old  ferment  cake  in  powder.  The 
cakes  are  then  packed  away  loosely  among  Fein  frot  ds  in  a 
warm  place,  and  the  bight  excluded  till  the  ferment  fungus 
has  permeated  them,  when  they  may  be  dried  and  stored  for 
future  use.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  belief  among  all  the 
tribes  that  whoever  makes  these  cakes  will  be  ever  after 
afflicted  with  sterility,  so  only  women  beyond  a  certain  age 
will  make  them.  I  do  not  suppose  there  is  any  real  founda- 
tion for  this  idea,  but  in  dealing  with  Eastern  people  it  to 
always  wise  to  respect  their  little  prejudices  and  superstitions. 
The  second  plan  to  be  described  was  a  very  simple  one, 
and  inexpensive  to  work,  but  unfortunately,  like  the  last, 
missed  a  large  proportion  of  the  alkaloids.  For  a  good  many 
years,  however,  it  did  good,  useful  work,  while  a  better  was 
being  devised.  It  was  never  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
sulphate  of  quinine,  but  only  for  making  the  medicine 
known  in  India  as  Cinchona  febrifuge,  which  is  a  mixture 
of  the  whole  of  the  alkaloids,  both  amorphous  and  crystal- 
lisable,  found  in  the  red  bark.  It  is  not  so  elegant  a  prepara- 
tion as  sulphate  of  quinine,  but  is  an  excellent  substitute  for 
it  in  malarial  fevers.  In  fact,  some  of  the  best  Indian 
doctors  prefer  it.  For  some  years  it  was  sold  at  less  than 
quarter  quinine  rates,  and  was  a  great  boon  to  poor  people. 
In  making  it  the  powdered  bark  was  repeatedly  macerated 
in  wooden  tubs,  with  very  dilute  muriatic  acid,  for  a  few 
days  at  a  time,  and  the  resulting  liquors  mixed  with  a  solu- 
tion of  caustic  soda  to  precipitate  the  alkaloids  they  had 
dissolved  out  of  the  bark.  After  standing  twenty-four  hours, 
the  precipitate  was  collected  on  filters,  purified,  dried,  and 
powdered,  which  completed  the  operation. 

The  third  process  is  the  one  now  in  operation  in  the  East. 
It  was  started  at  the  Bengal  plantations  in  1S85,  and  at 
Madras  a  year  or  two  later.  Now  it  is  being  adopted  by  the 
Dutch  in  Java.  It  is  a  satisfactory  process,  as  it  completely 
exhausts  the  bark,  and  is  not  very  expensive  to  work.  The 
bark  is  reduced  to  an  almost  impalpable  powder  by  means  of 
disintegrators  driven  at  a  high  speed  by  water  turbines.  The 
powder  is  then  mixed  with  water,  caustic  soda,  and  shale- 
oil  ;  heated  by  steam-coils  to  about  160°  Fahrenheit,  and  kept 
constantly  stirred  by  machinery  for  about  an  hour,  when  the 
stirring  is  stopped  and  the  mixture  allowed  to  rest  quietly 
for  an  hour  or  two  to  let  the  oil — now  containing  the  alka- 
loids—rise clear  and  bright  to  the  top.  The  oil  is  then 
transferred  to  another  vessel  and  thoroughly  stirred  up  for  a 
few  minutes  with  sufficient  dilute  sulphuric  acid  to  remove 
the  whole  of  the  alkaloids  from  it.  After  separation,  by 
repose,  the  oil  is  drawn  off  for  the  next  batch  of  bark,  and  the 
acidulated  liquor,  now  containing  the  alkaloids  in  solution, 
is  heated  in  steam-jacketed  vessels,  neutralised  with  a  weak 
solution  of  caustic  soda  or  ammonia,  and  set  aside  to  cool 
and  crystallise.  To  purify  the  crystals  thus  obtained  they 
are  collected,  squeezed,  redissolved  in  boiling  water,  digested 
for  a  few  minute    with  a  little  animal  charcoal,  filtered  very 


hot,  and  allowed  to  cool,  when  the  sulphate  of  quinine 
crystallises  out  quite  white  and  clean. 

How  to  get  the  quinine  to  the  very  poorest  in  the  out- 
lying fever  districts  of  Bengal  at  the  lowest  possible  price, 
without  burdening  the  public  revenues,  was  an  anxious 
question  till  the  happy  thought  occurred  to  Sir  Chas.  Elliott, 
late  Lieut.-Gov.  of  Bengal,  to  make  use  of  the  Post-office  De- 
partment for  this  purpose.  He  ordered  the  quinine  to  be  put 
up  in  sealed  packets  of  5  grains  each,  an  ordinary  dose,  by 
jail  labour,  and  sent  to  every  outlying  post-office  in  Bengal 
for  sile  at  the  low  price  per  packet  of  1  pice,  which  is  the 
lowest  coin  in  ordinary  circulation  in  Bengal,  and  of  the 
value  of  about  a  farthing.  Not  only  is  a  stock  of  these 
packets  kept  at  all  the  post-offices,  but  the  postmen  who 
visit  the  outlying  hamlets  have  to  carry  them  in  their  bags, 
and  sell  to  any  one  who  may  ask  for  them.  The  post- 
masters and  postmen  get  a  small  commission  on  the  sale. 
A  better  or  cheaper  plan  of  distribution  I  cannot  conceive, 
and  the  Italian  Government  have  paid  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment the  compliment  of  adopting  it  for  part  of  Italy. 

Sulphate  of  quinine,  quite  equal  in  quality  to  the  very 
best  brands  in  the  market,  is  now  turned  out  by  the  Govern- 
ment at  the  Bengal  factory  alone,  at  the  rate  of  about 
10C0  lb.  a  month.  Nut  many  years  ago,  the  annual  quinine 
indent  of  the  Government  of  Bengal  was  less  than  this 
monthly  output.  Madras  will  soon  be  turning  out  as  much 
as  Bengal,  and  perhaps  more.  So  the  Government  can  take 
credit  for  freely  accomplishing  the  task  they  set  themselves 
when  introducing  the  Cinchonas  to  India,  as  I  trust  I  have 
proved  to  you  without  trying  your  patience  over  much. 


Orchid  Notes  and  Gleanings. 


ORCHIDS   AT    GLEBELANDS, 
WOODFORD. 


SOUTH 


In  view  of  the  number  of  clever  growers  wh<>  fail 
to  get  their  Phalamopsis  to  thrive,  it  is  a  gratifying 
experience  for  any  amateur  to  be  able  to  say  that 
his  plants  grow  and  flower  perfectly.  J.  Gurney 
Fowler,  Esq.,  may  say  this.  His  plants  have  been 
grown  on  in  the  same  house  from  very  small  pieces, 
but  they  have  now  attained  size  and  vigour  rarely 
eeen,  and  are  about  to  produce  a  fine  show  of  bloom. 
The  Phalsenopsis  at  Glebelands  occupy  the  front  stage 
of  a  rather  low-roofed,  warm,  moist  house,  and  are 
consequently  tolerably  close  to  the  roof  glass.  A 
width  of  calico  has  been  fastened  to  the  inside  of  the 
roof,  just  over  the  plants,  with  a  view  to  prevent  drips, 
and  this  fact  may  have  much  significance  in  another 
direction.  It  has  secured  a  subdued  light  which  is 
favourable  to  the  plants,  and  it  minimises  the  risks 
attending  cold  winds  and  frosty  weather.  In  the 
same  house  Phaius  tuberculosus  is  growing  freely 
and  producing  flowers,  and  a  batch  of  Odoutoglossum 
Roezlii  in  bloom  is  in  grand  condition. 

The  commodious  intermediate  houses  contain  a 
fine  collection  of  Cattleyas  and  Lfclias,  of  which  all 
the  best  varieties  procurable  have  been  obtained  ;  and 
also  some  good  hybrid  Cattleyas  and  L.-elio  Cattleyas. 
The  number  of  fine  specimens  of  Cattleya  Dowiana, 
C.  D.  aurea,  and  C.  Warscewiczii,  have  thriven 
admirably  ;  and  the  larger  specimens  of  the  varieties 
of  C.  labiata  are  in  good  condition,  though  some  of 
the  smaller  plants,  many  of  them  pieces  taken  from 
the  larger  specimens  of  fine  varieties,  seem  to  have 
Buffered  by  the  protracted  dull  season  just  passed 
through.  All  are,  however,  sound,  and  apparently 
only  requiring  good  weather  to  push  vigorously  into 
growth. 

A  number  of  fine  varieties  of  Cattleya  Triansei  are 
just  passing  out  of  bloom,  also  a  charming  white  form 
of  Cattleya  Schrodera;,  with  orange  throat  and  a  delicate 
blush  hue  on  the  front  of  the  lip  ;  a  brilliant  batch 
of  Lselia  harpophylla,  and  a  few  other  of  the  lesser 
species. 

In  the  centre  of  one  of  the  houses  is  the  famous 
plant  of  Vanda  (Esmeralda)  Sanderiana,  for  which 
Mr.  Fowler  was  awarded  a  Gold  Medal  by  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  in  October,  1896,  when  he 
exhibited  it  with  127  flowers.  Last  year  the  plant 
was  not  allowed  to  bear  quite  so  many  flowers  ;  it  is 
in  good  condition.  Other  subjects  in  bloom  in  the 
intermediate-houses  were  Lajlia  oinnabarina,  the 
fragrant  Oncidium  maculatum,  Crelogyne  cristata 
alba,  &c.  > 

In  the  large  warm-house,  with  the  Vanda  Sanderi- 
ana in  bloom,  were  some  good  Dendrobiutu  Wardia- 
num,    D.    crassinode    and    other    Dendrobiums ;     '-T. 
number    of    finely-flowered   specimens    of    the    'Vr  . 
Phaius  grandifoliua ;  varieties  of  Calanthe  Reg-J 
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and  of  C.  rubens,  which  if  rather  small -flowered,  is  a 
very  profuse  bloomer,  and  follows  tho  earlier  and 
showier  varieties ;  also  Saccolabium  bellinum, 
Epidendram  Wallisii,  Platyclinis  glumaeea,  and  a  fow 
other  pretty  species. 

In  the  Cypripedium-house  a  nice  plant  of  C. 
bellatulum  album  is  about  to  bloom,  and  in  flower 
are  a  very  handsome  form  of  G.  Sargentianum,  with 
flowers  of  a  peculiar  yellow  hue,  tinged  with  bright 
dark  red,  the  inside  ot  the  lip  being  very  handsomely 
spotted  ;  C.  x  Morganito,  C.  Argus,  C.  x  Harrisianum 
superbum,  C.  x  Godseflianum,  and  C.  Lathamianum. 


The  attention  of  Mr.  Davis,  the  gardener  at  Glebe- 
lands,  is  not  absorbed  by  the  Orchids,  but  every 
feature  of  the  garden  is  under  his  management. 


Florists*  Flowers. 

» -■ 

LARGE-FLOWERING   PELARGONIUMS. 

Plants  which  have  been  growing  during  the 
winter  in  a  house  the  temperature  of  which  needs 
only  to  be  a  few  degrees  above  freezing-point,  now 


Fig.  72.— asparagus  comobsnbis.    (see  v.  179.) 


In  a  cooler  house  are  a  number  of  varieties  of  C. 
insigne,  of  which  the  most  beautiful  C.  i.  Sandenc  is 
in  as  fine  health  as  the  moro  robust  growing  kinds. 
In  this  tolerably  cool  lean-to  house,  the  Cymbidiums 
thrive  well,  and  C.  Tracyanum  is  representee  by  a 
very  sturdy  specimen.  Here,  too,  in  flower  are  the 
best  forms  of  Lycaste  Skinneri  alba,  Odoutoglossum 
mulus,  and  a  heaithy  batch  of  Dendrobium  Jameaia- 
num,  whose  flowers  when  grown  cool  last  for  a  very 
1  considerable  time. 

In  the  Odontoglossum-houses  in  bloom  are  a  few 
jO.  crispum,  0.  Pescatorei,  0.  Halli,  0.  triumphans, 
l&c;  and  a  number  of  0.  Rossii  majus,  and  some 
'Masdevallias  and  Sophronitisrgrandiflora. 


require  some  attention.  Remove  all  decaying  and 
even  superfluous  leaves.  Two  year-old  plants  that 
were  given  their  final  potting  last  October  are 
becoming  active,  and  producing  shoots  ;  and  as  these 
are  sometimes  numerous  from  the  base  of  the  centre 
of  the  plant,  it  is  well  to  thin  them  out  a  little,  and 
tie  out  the  main  shoots,  so  as  to  leave  the  centre  of 
the  plant  as  open  as  possible.  This  can  be  done  by 
fastening  a  piece  of  bast  round  the  pots  just  under- 
neath the  rim,  and  tying  the  branches  down  to  it, 
bringing  them  down  gently  at  first,  so  as  to  avoid 
the  danger  of  snapping  them  off.  There  must  be  no 
neglect  in  the  matter  of  watering,  and  the  plants 
need  to  be  kept  scrupulously  clean,  and  placed  near 


the    glass,    but    where    they    can    have    necessary 
ventilation. 

Plants  in  smaller  pots  that  are  making  a  free 
growth  will  need  a  shift,  especially  if  they  are  in- 
tended for  late  blooming.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  stop 
the  main,  and  any  strong  side-shoots,  and  then,  when 
they  begin  to  break  into  fresh  growth,  to  at  once  re- 
pot them,  but  do  not  give  them  too  large  a  shift. 
It  is  of  the  first  importance  to  see  the  plants  do  not 
suffer  for  lack  of  water  ;  if  they  are  allowed  to 
become  dry  at  the  roots,  it  soon  manifests  itself  in 
yellow  foliage  and  drooping  leaves.  Free  ventilation 
is  necessary  as  soon  as  the  plants  begin  to  make 
free  growth,  but  avoid  cold  draughts.  Syringe  the 
plants  overhead  on  fine  sunny  mornings,  and  stir  the 
surface  of  the  soil  occasionally. 

Then  there  are  the  pretty  Fancy  Pelargoniums, 
the  "Ladies'  Pelargonium,"  as  they  have  been 
termed.  How  they  originated  is  perhaps  not  known 
for  certain,  but  they  may  be  regarded  as  the  feminine 
of  the  larger-flowering  varieties.  The  Fancy  Pelar- 
goniums are  of  rather  softer  growth  than  their  more 
robust  relatives,  and  they  need  a  warmer  and  closer 
atmosphere.  Being  of  a  more  compact  growth,  and 
more  free-branching  also  than  the  large-flowered 
types,  they  are  all  very  free  bloomers,  some  espe- 
cially so;  and  it  appears  difficult  to  name  a  more 
effective  specimen  exhibition-plant  than  a  largo 
finely-grown  and  well-flowered  example  of  the  variety 
Duchess  of  Teck.  R.  D. 


The  Bulb  Garden. 


IRIS    TECTORUM. 

At  present  a  great  deal  of  attention  is  being  paid 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  Californian  Irises  with,  it  is 
to  be  feared,  very  indifferent  results.  A  good  many 
of  the6e  do  not  appear  to  accommodate  themselves  to 
the  conditions  under  which  they  have  to  be  grown  in 
this  country,  or  are  lost  because  we  have  not  yet 
discovered  the  cause  of  their  failure  iu  our  hands. 
Yet  the  admirer  of  this  valuable  genus  of  garden 
plants  need  not  prove  inconsolable,  as  there  is  wealth 
enough  and  to  spare  of  equally  beautiful  Irises,  also 
comparatively  little  known,  but  more  amenable  to 
cultivation. 

Among  these  the  Japanese  I.  tectorum  may  be 
included,  as,  while  it  does  not  thrive  everywhere,  in 
other  gardens  it  is  satisfactory  in  every  respect.  I  n 
China  and  Japan  it  is  grown  on  the  roofs  of  the 
houses,  whence  the  specific  name  of  tectorum  or  Roof 
Iris.  The  name  is  that  of  Maximowicz,  which  has 
the  priority  of  that  applied  by  Hance  of  tomiolopha 
or  Miquel's  cristata  (not  cristata  of  Alton's  Bortus 
Kcioensis).  Its  introduction  dates  from  about  1872, 
or  1874,  and  ic  has  been  figured  several  times,  among 
other  illustrations  being  that  in  the  Botanical  Maga- 
zine, tab.  61  IS,  and  that  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle, 
N.  S.  vi.,  37.  In  Mi.  J.  G.  Baker's  arrangement,  it 
belongs  to  the  subgenus  Evansia. 

In  appearance  Iris  tectorum  is  very  attractive,  and 
one  can  hardly  do  better  than  quote  Mr.  Baker's 
description  of  the  flower  as  follows. — "Perianth-tube 
above  an  inch  long  ;  limb,  bright  lilac,  2  inches  long  ; 
falls  with  an  orbicular  blade,  1 J  inch  broad,  narrowed 
suddenly  to  a  short  haft,  variegated  with  darker  lilac, 
white  at  the  throat,  with  a  deeply  laciniated  lilac 
and  white  crest  ;  standards  also  spreading,  nearly  as 
broad,  plain  lilac,  oblong,  with  a  short  claw.  Style 
branches  an  inch  long  ;  crests  quadrate,  serrated. 
Explicit  as  this  description  of  the  flower  is,  it  is  not 
possible  for  it  to  give  a  full  impression  of  the  delicate 
and  soft  colouring  of  the  large  and  beautiful  blooms. 
The  stem  is  about  18  inches  long,  and  from  two  to 
three' flowers  are  generally  produced  in  a  spathe. 
The  leaves  are  pale  green,  about  a  foot  or  more  in 
length,  and  what  is  known  as  ensiform,  and  the 
rhizome  is  thick  and  creeping. 

The  Roof  Iris  grow*  very  well  here  on  the  top  of  a 
low  rockery  facing  almost  due  south,  and  protected 
from  the  north  by  a  low  wall  immediately  behind. 
In  this  position  it  has  been  for  several  years,  and  has 
never  failed'to  bloom  freely  each  year.     It  has  had 
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no  protection,  and  its  only  enemies  appear  to  be  the 
Blugs,  which  are  plentiful  here,  and  delight  in  eating 
through  its  young  leaves,  much  to  their  disfigure- 
ment. A  couple  of  rhizomes  planted  in  light  soil  on 
the  top  of  an  out-house  roof  two  or  three  years  ago, 
have  also  grown  well,  but  have  not  flowered.  There 
they  have,  one  is  inclined  to  think,  too  little 
shelter  so  near  the  apex  of  the  roof,  and  I  purpose 
removing  them  a  little  lower  down,  where  the 
cold  northerly  winds  will  not  reach  them. 
Although  perfectly  hardy,  and  standing  without 
protection  the  severe  winter  of  1894-95,  I  am 
of  opinion  that  I.  tectorum  is  all  the  better  for 
occasional  division  and  replanting,  either  in  spring, 
when  growth  begins  to  be  made,  or  in  autumn, 
soon  after  flowering.  It  increases  quickly  in  the 
positions  already  mentioned,  and  it  has  also  ripened 
seeds,  young  plants  from  which  have  not  yet  flowered. 
It  is  not  unlikely  that  sonic  variety  of  colour  might 
ensue  from  raising  this  Iris  from  seeds,  and  hybridi- 
sing with  some  other  species  would  probably  give 
some  valuable  garden  plants.  5.  Arn'.ll,  Carstthorn- 
by-Dumfries,  H.B. 


The   Week's  Work. 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  W.  H.  White,  Orohid  Grower,  Burford,  Dorking. 

Miscellmhous  Species.  —  Plants  of  the  distinct 
Schomburgkia  tibicinis  will  now  need  a  light  position 
in  a  warm-house,  and  a  moderate  amount  of  water. 
Renanthera  coccinea  should  be  removed  from  the 
resting-house  to  the  warm-stove,  and  if  any  of  the 
plants  require  to  be  shortened,  the  work  may  be 
done  at  once.  R.  Imschootiaua  seems  to  thrive 
best  suspended  from  the  roof  of  the  C'attleya-house; 
it  is  now  producing  flower-spikes,  and  shouM  be  kept 
just  moist  at  the  root.  Plants  of  the  dwarf  growing 
Laelia  pumila  and  its  varieties  that  have  been  wintered 
in  the  intermediate-house,  may  now  be  removed 
to  the  warmest  end  of  the  cool-house  ;  they  should  be 
kept  moist  at  all  times.  Br.tssias  produce  flowers 
both  singular  and  interesting.  Such  varieties  as  B. 
verrucosa,  B.  brachiata,  B.  Lawrenceana,  B.  anthe- 
rotes,  B.  caudata,  B.  inaculata,  B.  Lanceaua.  and  B. 
Cireondiana  are  deserving  of  culture.  They  are  by 
no  means  difficult  to  grow,  although  frequently 
seen  in  poor  condition.  Use  well-drained  pots,  and  a 
compost  of  peat  and  moss.  It  is  important  to  keep 
the  plant  well  elevated  above  the  rim  of  the  pot,  as 
the  bulbs  are  liable  to  turn  black  and  decay  if  in 
close  contact  with  the  soil.  Place  them  in  a  warm 
shady  position  in  the  intermediate-house,  and  water 
them  rather  sparingly  until  the  new  roots  puBh  out, 
and  the  spikes  commence  to  grow.  Plants  of  the 
rare  Oncidiu  n  Brunleesianuin  now  starting  to  grow 
should  be  suspended  at  the  cool  end  of  the  inter- 
mediate-house until  warmer  weather  prevails,  and 
watered  freely  until  growth  is  completed.  The 
pretty  yellow-flowered  Oncidium  cbeirophorum 
should  be  afforded  fresh  potting  material  if  necessary, 
and  suspend  the  plants  from  the  roof  of  the  Odonto- 
glossum-house.  Exceptional  c  ire  is  necessary  in 
watering  this  plant,  as  the  young  growths  are  very 
liable  to  damp  off  if  water  lodge  in  thpm.  0. 
olivaceum  Lawrenceauum  should  be  suspended  at 
the  warmest  end  of  the  cool-house,  where  their  flowers 
will  open  perfectly.  Oncidium  tigrinum  now  at  rest 
in  this  house,  should  be  kept  rather  on  the  dry  side, 
but  not  sufficiently  to  cause  shivelling.  Disa  grandi- 
flora,  D.  Kewensis,  D.  Premier,  D.  racemosa,  D. 
Langleyensis,  D.  Veitobi,  &c,  now  growing  freely, 
may  be  given  an  abundance  of  water. 

Temperatures. — Now  that  a  large  number  of 
Orchids  are  beginning  to  grow,  it  will  be  advisable 
to  slightly  raise  the  temperature  in  the  houses.  The 
night  temperature  of  the  East  Indian  or  hottest  house 
may  be  maintained  at  65°,  and  the  day  temperature 
of  same  at  70°,  but  a  rise  of  several  degrees  more  by 
sun-heat  will  be  beneficial.  During  the  middle  of  the 
day  admitair  wheneverpracticable;  close  the  ventilators 
early  in  the  afternoon,  at  the  same  time  thoroughly 
damp  the  floors,  stages,  &c.  The  night  temperature 
of  the  Cattleyahouse  should  not  fall  below  00",  nor 
the  intermediate-house  below  55°,  and  the  day  tem- 
perature may  rise  from  5°  to  10°  above  these  figures, 
with  a  moderate  quantity  of  air  when  the  weather  is 
mild.  The  Mexican  division  should  also  be  kept  at 
about  60°  by  night,  rising  in  the  daytime  by  sun- 
heat  to  70°  or  eO,  with  plenty  of  ventilation.  Shut 
these  houses  up  early  in  the  afternoon  with  sun-heat, 
and  thoroughly  moisten  the  floors,  &c.  In  the 
eve-niug  a  few  of  the  lower  ventilators  may  again  be 
partially  opened,  but  not1  so  much  a*  to  rapidly  lower 


the  inside  temperatures.  The  Odontoglossum  or 
cool-house  may  be  kept  up  to  50°  at  night,  and  a  trifle 
higher,  with  plenty  of  ventilation,  if  the  weather  be 
mild.  Fire-heat,  especially  in  this  division,  should 
always  be  used  as  little  as  possible.  A  damping 
down  both  morning  and  afternoon  will  be  sufficient 
for  the  present.  When  damping  in  the  afternoon 
my  practice  is  to  close  all  the  top  ventilators,  leaving 
the  bottom  ones  wide  open,  and  in  the  evening,  if 
the  external  air  is  about  S0°,  the  top  lights  are 
slightly  opened  again,  and  allowed  to  remain  bo  all 
night,  if  the  weather  is  likely  to  remain  mild. 


THE    HARDY    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

By  W.  H.  Divers,  Gardener,  Belvoir  Castle,  Grantham. 

Grafting. — By  means  of  grafting,  healthy,  vigorous 
Apple  and  Pear  trees,  o£  inferior  quality  as  regards 
their  fruits,  or  which  are  shy-bearing,  may  in  a  few 
years  be  changed  to  the  choicest  varieties.  Many  of 
the  small  varieties  of  the  Apple  are  not  much  valued 
eioce  the  introduction  of  large  fine-flavoured  ones, 
and  the  trees  of  the  former  may  at  this  season  be 
headed-back  and  re-grafted,  the  method  known  as 
rind-grafting  being  employed  if  the  trees  are  of  large 
size,  but  the  sap  must  be  flowing  freely  before  this 
kind  of  grafting  can  be  done  safely  and  successfully, 
otherwiso  the  bark  adheres  to  the  wood,  and  cannot 
be  easily  detached.  Cleft  or  wedge- grafting  is  the 
more  suitable  method  ;  from  ten  to  thirty,  or  a 
greater  number  of  branches,  may  be  grafted  on  one 
tree.  First  cut  off  the  tops  to  a  point  where  the 
wooel  is  about  4  inches  or  less  in  diameter  ;  if  it  is 
only  2  inches  it  will  be  better,  provided  the 
greater  part  of  the  grafts  come  on  parts  within 
12  feet  of  the  ground  —  if  beyond  this,  the  trees 
eventually  get  too  tall  for  convenience  of  gathei- 
iug  the  fruit.  All  the  lateral  branches  below  the 
cuts  should  be  left  intact  for  the  first  season  at  lea-t. 
Some  gardeners  cut  the  trees  back  several  mouths 
before  grafting  is  performed,  but  this  is  unnecessary, 
and  if  any  trees  have  been  thus  treated,  two  inches 
more  of  the  wood  must  be  cut  off  previous  to  graft- 
ing in  order  to  have  living  healthy  wood  to  work 
upon.  If  the  cuttings  to  be  used  as  scions  have  been 
removed  as  advised,  they  will  be  in  an  inactive  but 
plump  and  sappy  state.  Place  the  butt-ends  of  the 
cuttings  in  a  water-can  provided  with  an  inch  of 
water  while  working.  Clay  to  be  used  for  covering 
the  point  of  union  must  be  got  in  readiness  a  day  or 
two  beforehand  and  placed  under  cover.  It  should  be 
of  the  most  adhesive  kind,  or  it  will  crumble  to  pieces 
and  fall  from  the  trees  ;  and  if  stones  are  present  in 
it  thete  must  be  removed  by  hand-picking.  Having 
done  this,  take  fresh  cow  or  bullock  dung  one-third, 
and  a  little  soft  chaff,  and  mix  the  whole  together 
with  water  by  means  of  a  spade  till  it  be  of  the  con- 
sistence of  putty  when  fit  for  use.  If  but  few  grafts 
have  to  b"»  inserted,  cold  grafting-wax  such  as 
Mastic  1  homme  Lefort,  or  one  that  is  home-made, 
may  be  used  instead  of  clay.  Having  cut  the  stock 
back  as  directed,  make  a  downward  slit  in  the  bark 
for  a  length  of  2h  inches,  as  deep  as  the  wood  ;  lift 
the  bark,  and  slip  in  the  prepared  scion.  A  scion 
may  be  6  inches  long,  with  sloping  cut  mad-i  at  its 
butt-end  2k  inches  long.  If  the  branch  of  the  stock 
is  4  inches  in  diameter,  three  scions  may  be  inserted 
at  equal  distances  round  the  end  ;  those  2  inches  in 
diameter  will  take  two  on  opposite  sides,  and 
1  inch  branches  one  scion.  A  modification  of 
this  method  consists  of  carrying  a  strip  of  bark 
from  the  scion  across  the  top  of  the  stock 
and  into  a  .slit  made  on  the  opposite  side.  It  is  a 
method  that  gives  much  trouble,  and  is  not  neces- 
sary to  ensure  full  union.  When  a  scion  is  inserted, 
it  must  forthwith  be  bound  round  moderately  tight 
with  raffia  or  soft  bast,  and  be  clayed  or  waxed  at 
once,  or  the  two  adjacent  surfaces  of  the  rind  will 
become  dry,  and  the  union  of  the  two  hindered  or  pre- 
vented. In  claying,  make  the  central  part  an  inch  thick 
all  round,  tapering  it  off  at  both  ends.  Clay  is  easier 
to  manipulate  if  tlie  hands  be  moistened  occasionally. 
Should  drying  winds  prevail,  or  if  there  is  doubt  as 
to  the  clay  adhering  to  the  bark,  wrap  some  freshly- 
gathered  moss  over  all,  and  tie  it  on.  Strong-growing 
Apples  make  the  best  grafts  for  largo  trees,  and  fruit 
is  obtained  much  quicker  in  this  way  thau  by  planting 
young  trees.  The  grafting  of  Pears  on  walls  or  in 
the  open,  and  Pears  on  the  Pear  stock  and  double 
grafted,  is  similarly  performed.  Plums  and  sweet 
Cherries  are  likewise  grafted  at  the  end  of  the  month. 
It  is  always  advisable  to  wait,  provided,  of  course, 
the  cuttings  have  been  taken  some  few  weeks,  and 
kept  fresh  and  moist  in  a  cold  situation,  till  the 
stock  is  on  the  move,  before  proceeding  to  graft. 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

By  H.  Walters,  Gardener,  Eastwell  Park,  Ashford. 
Summer  and  autumn-flowcrin'j  Chrysanthemums. — 
For  affording  nice  effects  in  large  beds,  and  flowers  for 
cutting,  these  plants  are  of  no  small  use.  Greatly 
improved  of  recent  years  in  colour  and  habit,  they 
can  now  be  obtained  in  numerous  varieties  that  flower 
from  the  month  of  July  till  late  in  the  autumn,  when 
they  are  cut  off  by  frost.  Now  is  the  time  to  plant. 
Irises. — For  planting  in  borders  and  as  edgings  by 
the  sides  of  woodland  walks  of  lakes  and  streams, 
thau  Irises,  of  various  species  of  exquisite  colouring, 
there  are  no  more  suitable  plants.  Irises  when 
planted  alone  or  in  company  with  Narcissus,  Blue- 
bells, Primroses,  &c,  that  are  purchased  at  small  cost 
and  readily  raised,  which  need  but  little  attention 
beyond  keeping  the  ground  free  from  weeds,  always 
impart  a  pleasing  effect  when  in  bloom,  and  they  are 
not  unsightly  in  the  flowerleBS  state. 

Pcntstemon.i. — If  seeds  of  this  old  inhabitant  of  the 
garden,  that  is  rapidly  gaining  in  popularity,  be  sown 
this  month  in  heat,  and  the  seedlings  grown  on  without 
check,  ami  planted  out  in  the  month  of  May,  flowers 
may  be  looked  for  from  the  middle  of  July  to  the 
end  of  September.  The  plant  delights  in  sunshine 
but  is  not  fastidious  as  to  soil,  although  well-tilled  and 
manured  soils  afford  the  best  result*. 

Potenlillus  deserve  to  be  more  commonly  grown 
in  beds  and  borders,  the  foliage  being  pretty,  and 
not  unlike  that  of  the  Strawberry,  and  the  flower 
neat  in  appearance  and  bright  in  colour.  Plants 
raised  from  seed  sown  last  year  may  now  be  set  out 
where  they  are  to  flower,  allowing  Ik  foot  from  plant 
to  plant,  or  from  neighbouring  plants. 

Salpiglossis. — Seeds  should  be  sown  in  heat  at  once  ; 
and  as  soon  as  the  seedlings  may  be  handled  prick 
them  out,  and  they  will  be  ready  to  put  out  in  the 
beds  about  the  end  of  May.  If  the  beds  are  sufficiently 
manured,  the  plauts  will  make  a  beautiful  effect  in 
the  flower  garden  throughout  the  summer  and  early 
autumn  months.  The  flowers  are  very  desirable  for 
cutting  also,  some  of  them  having  beautiful  tints 
and  refined  pencilling. 

Salvia  patens. — Tubers  which  have  been  rested 
during  the  winter  should  now  be  potted,  or  put  into 
boxes  and  placed  in  warmth  If  it  is  wished  to 
increase  the  stock,  take  short-jointed  cuttings  as  soon 
as  they  are  obtainable,  and  insert  them  in  sand,  or 
sandy  soil,  in  the  propagating-pit.  The  cuttings  are 
best  placed  around  5-inch  pots. 

Tigridias. — The  flowers  of  these,  although  of  sh  .rt 
duration,  are  exceedingly  beautiful,  the  colours  being 
creamy  -  white  and  chestnut  red,  purple  and  lilac, 
scarlet,  rose,  and  orange,  and  orange  spotted  on  a 
scarlet  ground.  Winn  seen  in  the  full  glare  of  a 
summer's  sun,  the  colours  are  very  vivid,  and  the 
blotches  and  pencilliDgs  so  varied,  that  they  are  well 
worthy  of  culture.  Plant  in  good  sandy  loam  in  a 
sunny  place. 

General  Work. — The  mowing-machine  will  generally 
be  in  constant  use,  taking  the  preemtion  not  to  use 
it  before  the  land  has  been  well  swept  and  heavily 
rolled.  Trees  and  sh  rubs  newly  planted  will  need  copious 
applications  of  water,  and  au  occasional  wetting  with 
the  garden-engine,  doing  this  last  late  in  the  day. 
Let  no  weeds  remain  long  in  any  border  or  flower- 
bei,  whether  occupied  or  vacant,  but  hoc  aud  hand- 
weed  diligently.  Sow  Sweet  Peas,  and  still  continue 
to  plant  out  Violas  and  Pansies  ;  put  beds  and 
borders  in  readiness  for  sowing  seeds  of  annuals  early 
next  month.  Afford  bedding  Pelargoniums  and 
Calceolarias  the  fullest  ventilation  in  mild  weather, 
but  do  not  check  growth  by  the  admission  of  cold 
air.  Prick  out  seedling  bedding  plants,  and  continue 
the  repotting  beforo  crowding  spoils  them,  of  Holly- 
hocks and  tuberous-rooted  Begonias.  If  the  Begonia 
seed  was  sown  early  in  the  year,  the  seedlings  will 
demand  unremitting  attention  in  the  matter  of 
pricking  out,  pottiDg  them  into  thumbs  and  60's, 
and  bringing  these  on  in  au  intermediate-house 
temperature,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  drawing 
cannot  take  place. 

THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  J.  W.  McHattie,  Gardener,  Strathfieldsaye,  Hants. 

Celery. — Any  of  the  white  and  pink  varieties  may 
now  be  sown  on  a  mild  hotbed  thinly,  or  in  seed-pana 
and  boxes,  placing  the  pans  and  boxes  in  a  tempera- 
ture of  50°,  affording  shade  from  strong  sunshine  till 
germination  takes  place,  when  full  light  and  air  in 
amount  in  accordance  with  the  weather  Bhould  be 
admitted.  When  the  seedliugs  are  large  enough  to 
be  conveniently  handled,  prick  them   out  4   inches 
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apart  in  a  cold  frame  in  a  mixture  of  one-half  rich 
soil  and  one-half  leaf-soil,  and  spent  Mushroom-dung, 
placed  above  a  shallow  layer  of  manure  3  to  4  inches 
thick.  When  pricked  out  afford  water  with  a  fine 
rose-can,  and  syringe  the  plants  when  closing  the 
frame  in  the  evening  till  complete  establishment 
has  taken  place.  Afterwards  afford  air  freely,  and 
remove  the  lights  entirely  on  warm  showery 
days.  A  sowing  of  any  of  the  red  varieties  for 
winter  and  spring  use  may  be  made  iu  about  teu  days 
after  the  above  sowing.  The  best  white  Celeries  are, 
Incomparable  Dwarf  White,  and  Sandringham  Dwarf 
White;  the  best  pinks,  Veitch's  Early  Rose,  and 
Ivery's  Nonsuch  Pink;  of  reds,  which  are  mostly  very 
hardy,  there  are  Major  Clarke's,  Standard  Bearer, 
and  Williams'  Matchless.  Where  Celeriac  is  in 
request  a  sowing  may  now  be  made  in  the  manner 
described,  and  the  plants  treated  in  the  same  manner 
as  Celery  in  the  early  stages. 

Cucumbers  in  Frames. — Seeds  may  be  sown 
singly  in  60's  of  Rochtord's  Market  Favourite, 
Lockie's  Perfection,  Telegraph,  or  Tender-and-True. 
When  a  true  leaf  or  two  show  repot  in  rich  mellow 
loam  and  leaf-soil,  in  equal  parts,  when  they  will  be 
ready  to  plant  out  on  hot-beds  made  up  for  frames,  or 
in  a  brick-pit  with  hot  water  for  top-heat.  If  a 
frame  hot-bed,  let  it  be  made  1  foot  larger  than  the 
box  on  all  sides,  and  at  the  least  3  feet  high  at  the 
front  and  ',-foot  more  at  the  back.  Let  the  materials 
consist  of  equal  parts  stable-dung  and  Beech  or  Oak 
leaves,  and  when  the  heat  becomes  steady  at  80°  put 
on  the  frame  and  make  a  hill  or  bed  under  each  light  of 
loam  and  rotten  dung  or  leaf  soil  in  equal  propor- 
tions. The  bed  should  not  be  less  than  0  inches  deep, 
or  the  hillock  less  than  12  inches. 

Sorrd. — The  old  stools,  if  the  stock  of  plants  needs 
replanting,  should  be  taken  up  with  a  spade  and 
divided,  planting  the  rooted  bits  in  rows,  12  inches 
apart  and  6  inches  fron  plant  to  plant,  affording 
water  to  settle  the  soil,  and  a  mulch  of  spent  manure 
between  the  rows.  The  flower-stalks  should  be  cut 
off  as  fast  as  th»y  appear  during  the  season.  Seeds  of 
Sorrel  of  a  broad  loaved  variety  may  be  sown  at  this 
season  in  drills  12  inches  apart  and  Vinch  deep, 
and  the  plants  thinned  out  to  6  inches  apart.  One- 
year-old  plants  are  more  productive  of  leaves  than 
older  ones. 

Scorzoncra. — This  vegetable  requires  a  piece  of 
ground  which  has  been  deeply  dug  or  trenched  ;  and 
the  seed  is  usually  sown  in  drills  drawn  at  a  distance 
uf  15  inches  apart,  1  inch  deep.  Two  or  three 
hundred  well-grown  roots  suffice  for  the  needs  of 
most  families.  Salsafy  is  a  similar  kind  of  crop,  and 
needs  the  same  soit  of  treatment. 

Turnips,  Potatos,  and  Spinach. — Make  another 
rowing  of  seeds  of  white  Turnips,  as  Snowball,  or 
other  quick  growing  variety,  and  likewise  of  Spinach 
in  larger  breadths  than  earlier  in  the  year,  and 
protect  the  early  sowings  from  frost  and  seed-eating 
birds.  Plant  early  and  second  early  Potatos  on 
warm  borders  and  iu  the  open  quarters  of  the 
kitchen  garden. 

Forcing  Vegetables.— Let  the  early  vegetables  in 
frames  aud  pits  have  all  needful  attention  in  the 
matter  of  airing,  watering,  thinning,  &c,  being  careful 
to  guard  against  giving  any  check  to  growth  ;  and 
make  more  hotbeds  for  salading  and  vegetables  if 
necessary, 

.FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  G.  Normin,  Gardener,  Hatfield  House,  Herts. 
Grape  Vines.  —  Those  Vines  that  are  carrying 
Grapes  which  are  at  the  final  stage  of  development 
aud  colouring,  should  be  forced  till  the  fruit  is  ripe, 
by  employing  a  warmth  at  night  of  65'  to  68',  and 
by  day  of  75°,  by  the  heating  apparatus,  allowing  the 
day  warmth  to  rise  to  85°  during  the  hours  of  sun- 
shine. As  ventilation  conduces  to  good  colouring, 
air  should  be  admitted,  mostly  by  the  top-sashes,  &c, 
in  mild  sunny  weather,  and  with  much  caution 
owing  to  the  extremely  changeable  nature  of  spriog 
weather.  Dimpiug  down  must  be  done  several 
times  a  day  according  to  the  stage  of  colouring 
and  the  state  of  the  weather,  always  endeavouring 
to  maintain  a  genial  state  of  the  air  in  the  house. 
The  doing  of  this  will  tend  to  keep  red-spider  in 
check.  During  tho  early  stages  damp  the  surface  of  the 
border,  and  the  paths,  walls,  &c,  once  to  three  times 
a  day,  according  to  the  amouut  of  sunshine  or  lack 
of  it ;  less  often  in  dull  weather  ;  during  the 
second  stbge,  twice  a  day ;  and  iu  the  last  s'age, 
when  the  fruit  is  nearly  ripe,  once  on  fine  days 
only.  Vines  with  Grapes  at  their  full  size,  or 
approaching   that  stage,  require  more  water  at  tho 


root  than  at  any  other  time,  it  is  then  that  manure  is 
of  the  greatest  use,  to  pot  Vines  or  permanently 
planted  ones.  In  the  case  of  pot  Vines  an  examina- 
tion of  the  soil  should  be  made  every  day,  and  no 
approach  to  dryness  permitted.  Keep  a  sharp  look- 
out for  red-spider  on  the  leaves  of  both  potted  and 
planted  out  Vines,  aud  if  any  are  found  spODge 
the  leaves  with  soap-suds,  in  which  soft-soap  at 
the  rate  of  2  oz.  to  the  gallon  of  water  is  dis- 
solved. Should  it  appear  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
be  likely  to  cause  injury  before  the  fruit  is  ripe, 
paint  the  heating  apparatus  with  flowers-of-sulphur 
and  lime,  and  raise  the  temperature  of  the  vinery 
to  85°  or  90°  at  night  for  a  short  period  on  three  suc- 
cessive nights,  taking  care  that  the  pipes  are  not 
heated  so  much  as  to  cauEe  injury  to' the  leaves  ;  and 
in  order  to  lessen  the  risk,  ventilate  the  vinery  freely 
the  previous  afternoon,  so  as  to  dry  up  all  moistura 
on  the  leaveB  of  the  Vines.  In  order  to  use  sulphur 
safely,  tho  Grapes  should  be  in  a  forward  state,  other- 
wise there  is  a  risk  of  causing  rust. 

Vines  started  in  the  Month  of  January. — The 
bunches  on  these  Vines  will  require  to  be  reduced 
in  number,  and  the  berries  thinned  when  they  have 
attained  the  size  of  Radish-seeds,  following  out 
generally  previous  instructions  concerning  Vines  at 
this  stage.  The  thinning  of  the  bunches  differs  ac- 
cording to  the  variety,  attention  having  to  be  paid  to 
the  general  shape  of  tho  bunch  and  the  size  to  which 
the  berries  attain.  Compact  bunches,  such  as  those 
of  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Mrs.  Pince,  and  Madresfield 
Court  require  severer  thinning  than  those  of  Black 
Hamburgh  and  Foster's  Seedling. 

Vines  in  Bloom.— In  order  to  favour  the  setting,  let 
there  be  enough  artificial  heat  by  day,  and  as  much 
ventilation  as  the  weather  permits  with  safety  for  Ham- 
burghs  and  other  free-setting  varieties.  The  internal 
warmth  may  on  sunless  days  rise  to  75°,  aud  for  shy 
fetters  to  S0°  on  sunless  days,  or  during  periods  of 
sunshine  6°  to  10°  higher  than  these  figures  are  per- 
missible. On  fine  days,  one  damping  down  in  tho 
afternoon  will  suffice  till  the  flowering  stage  is  past. 

Vines  at  a  Later  Stage — The  strong  shoots  at  this 
season  aro  very  brittle,  and  tying  down  has  to  be  done 
with  care,  going  over  the  shoots  several  times, 
bringing  them  down  a  little  each  time  till  they  reach 
the  trellis,  and  using  for  this  purpose  broad  strips  of 
bast.  It  is  carried  on  more  safely  in  the  middle  part 
of  bright  days,  when  the  shoots  flag  a  little,  than  at 
other  times.  Main  laterals  carrying  fruit,  stop  two 
joints  beyond  the  bunch  ;  and  those  required  to 
run  on  to  fill  up  bare  spaces  should  not  be  stopped  at 
all— at  least,  for  the  present. 


THE    APIARY. 

By  Expert. 
Starved  Bees.  —  It  would  be  difficult  to  name  a 
more  annoying  discovery  to  a  bee-keeper  than  to  find 
on  some  fine  morning  in  March  or  April,  a  strong 
colony  of  bees — strong  and  prospering  in  everything 
save  stores — dead  from  famine.  Yet  this  is  not  so 
uncommon  an  occurrence  as  many  suppose  when  bees 
are  in  thoughtless  or  careless  hands,  and  it  should 
render  it  unnecessary  for  us  to  do  more  than  mention 
it  in  order  to  impress  on  readers  a  caution  as  regards 
the  risk  mentioned  above.  Therefore,  where  any 
uncertainty  exists,  move  the  quilts  far  enough  back 
to  expose  the  outside  frame  on  one  side  of  the  hive. 
Raise  the  comb  as  high  as  will  enable  you  to  examine 
its  food  contents,  and  do  the  same  with  the  outer  comb 
on  the  opposite  side,  and  if  between  the  two  there 
are  less  than  three  or  four  pounds  of  stores,  lift  out 
both  frames,  carry  them  indoors,  and,  first  laying  the 
frame  of  comb  in  a  dish,  pour  into  the  cells  a  pint  at 
least  of  good  warm  syrup  made  fairly  thick.  Care  is 
needed  in  filling  the  cells  with  tho  sjrup,  but  it  can 
be  done  by  holding  the  vessel  high  up  and  letting  tho 
liquor  fall  in  a  thin  stream.  Replace  the  combs 
when  filled,  preferably  at  night-fall,  or  when  bees 
have  done  flying  for  the  day.  A  week  or  so  later 
give  syrup-food  in  the  ordinary  bottle-feeder. 

Queenless  Stocks. — The  month  of  March  being  the 
natural  season  of  the  year  when  bees  in  all  healthy 
colonies  are  impelled  to  join  in  the  now  rapidly 
increasing  work  of  brood-rearing,  stocks  which  from 
any  cause  have  been  rendered  queenless  will  at  this 
season  become  restless  aud  unsettled.  They  appar- 
ently feel  that  something  is  wrong,  as  a  child  does 
when  "  mother  is  out.''  In  fact,  the  bees  of  some 
queenless  hives,  being  themselves  motherless,  occa- 
sionally get  so  disheartened  and  dissatisfied  with  the 
home  that  they  desert  it  in  a  body.  An  exodus  of 
this  kind  is  usually  termed  a  hunger  swarm,  though 
it  Dot  seldom   happens  that  plenty  of   food  is  left 


behind  in  the  deserted  hive.  At  times,  too,  even 
when  no  departure  is  resolved  upon,  queenless  bees 
at  this  season  are  often  noticed  to  be  actiDg  differently 
to  those  of  prospering  colonies.  They  become 
uneasy,  running  or  flying  about  the  hive  entrance 
after  normal  stocks  have  ceased  work  for  the  day. 
Sometimes  during  working  hours  an  odd  bee  will  be 
seen  hurrying  in  with  just  a  mite  of  pollen  on  its 
legs,  as  if  desperately  trying  to  show  how  conscious  it 
is  of  the  work  that  should  be  making  progress  in 
March.  Some  lots,  again,  will  show  them-elves  to  be 
queenless  by  the  listless  way  in  which  they  disport 
themselves,  compared  with  those  of  neighbouring 
colonies,  and  this  condition  is  occasionally  accom- 
panied by  dysenteric  symptoms,  shown  in  the  specking 
of  flight-boards,  owing  to  the  abnormal  conditions 
which  surround  queenless  bees.  In  all  these  cases 
the  only  needful  thing  to  do  just  now  is  trying  to 
keep  the  bees  in  good  heart  by  giving  a  little  warm 
syrup  occasionally  until  the  time  comes — three  or 
four  weeks  hence — when  they  may  be  united  to  such 
other  stocks  as  need  bees  to  assist  in  keeping  warm 
the  daily  increasing  breadth  of  brood  now  being 
reared. 

PLANTS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  W.    Messenger,  Gardener,  Woolverstone  Park,  Ipswich. 

Chrysanthemums.  —  The  plants  should  be  now 
making  good  progress,  and  they  must  not  be  stinted 
in  the  matter  of  pots,  as  once  root- bound  they  make 
slow  headway.  Varieties  differ  much  in  manner  of 
growth,  and  the  stronger  growers  require  necessarily 
earlier  repotting  than  those  that  are  weak  growers. 
It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  pot  those  that  are 
in  need  of  a  shift  into  larger  pots,  which  a  very  slight 
examination  will  suffice  to  show.  Plants  intended  to 
form  bushes,  should  have  the  points  of  the  leading 
shoots  pinched  in  order  to  make  them  break  freely. 
The  soil  for  this  shift  should  be  rich,  and  consist  of 
good  loam  with  some  leaf-mould,  sand,  ;nd  a  sprink- 
ling of  bone-meal  and  wood-ashes.  Let  these  be  well 
mixed  together,  but  not  sifted,  and  placed  in  the 
pots  very  firmly — rammed,  in  fact,  if  the  soil  be  not 
too  moist,  plenty  of  space  being  left  for  affording  water, 
and  good  drainage  provided.  Place  the  repotted 
plants  in  a  cold  pit  or  frame  near  the  glass,  affording 
air  _  when  the  weather  is  not  actually  frosty,  but 
avoiding  cold  draughts.  An  occasional  fumigation 
will  kill  greenfly,  that  sometimes  infests  tliese  plants 
whilst  they  are  under  glass.  The  plaut?  should 
receive  no  water  for  two  or  three  days  after  the  re- 
potting, but  merely  a  good  damping  overhead  daily. 

Shading. — Most  of  the  inmates  of  the  stove  will  need 
protection  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  from  this 
time  onwards,  especially  those  that  have  been 
repotted.  A  slight  shade  on  the  greenhouse  during 
the  warmest  part  of  the  day  will  tend  to  lengthen 
the  flowering  period  of  the  plants  therein. 

Propagation,  .to.— Seedlings  and  cuttings  must  be 
potted,  single  or  otherwise,  before  they  spoil  from 
over-crowding,  or  damp-off,  and  only  a  slight  delay  in 
carrying  out  this  operation  may  end  in  serious  loss. 
Batches  of  plants  should  still  be  brought  to  the 
flowering  stage  in  gentle  hoat  ;  but  taken  to  a  cooler 
place  to  expand  their  blossoms.  Plants  of  Azalea 
mollis,  as  they  go  out  of  flower,  may  have  ungainly 
shoo's  cut  back,  and  the  weak  ones  removed,  and  be 
placed  in  gentle  heat  to  make  their  growth,  and  after 
that  is  made,  gradually  harden  them  off,  aud  stand 
out-of-doors  in  May. 

Seed-sowing. — Let  pots,  pans,  and  boxes,  be  got  in 
readiness  for  sowiog  the  seeds  of  a  variety  of  subjects 
that  must  be  raised  at  this  season.  Let  every  pot,  &c, 
be  well  drained  and  clean,  and  sift  the  soil  that  is  to 
be  used,  usually  a  mixture  of  loam,  leaf-mould,  and 
sand,  and  place  the  smaller  sifting  over  the  crocks  to 
the  depth  of  2  or  more  inches,  according  to  the 
nature  and  requirements  ot  the  seed,  aud  the  seed- 
pots  should  be  filled  to  within  half  an  inch  of  the 
rim,  the  soil  being  pressed  down  firmly  with  the 
hand,  aud  mado  level  aud  smooth.  Before  sowing, 
lot  the  soil  be  afforded  a  thorough  application  of 
water,  leaving  the  sowing  to  be  done  the  next  day. 
Iu  tho  case  of  very  minute  seeds,  no  covering  of  soil 
or  sand  is  needed,  but  when  the  mould  is  getting  dry 
sink  the  pot,  &c,  in  a  vessel  of  warm  water  till  water 
appears  on  the  surface,  or  use  the  finest  rose  on  the 
spout.  Some  seeds  need  no  further  warmth  than 
that  of  the  greenhouse,  others  must  be  raised  in  hot- 
beds more  or  less  hot,  and  all  should  Ij3  carefully 
shaded,  either  separately  with  sheets  of  brown  or 
oiled  paper,  or  collectively  with  mats,  &c.  No  seed- 
pot  should  be  placed  in  proximity  to  the  heating 
apparatus,  or  iu  a  draught.  Further  directions  will 
be  given  concerning  seedlings  in  a  future  Calend  ir. 
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EDITORIAL    NOTICES. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the  PUBLI8HER. 

Letters  for  Publication,  as  well  as  specimens  and  plants  for 
naming,  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR,  41,  Welling- 
ton Street,  Covent  Garden,  London.    Communications 

Should    be    WRITTEN    ON    ONE     SIDE    ONLY     OF    THE    PAPER, 

sent  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible,  and  duly  signed  by 
the  writer.  I/desired,  the  signature  will  not  be  printed,  but 
kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith.  The  Editor  does  not  under- 
take to  pay  for  any  contributions,  or  to  return  unused  com- 
munications or  illustrations,  unless  by  special  arrangement. 
Illustrations.— Hie  Editor  will  thankfully  receive  and  select 
photographs  or  drawings,  suitable  for  reproduction,  of 
gardens,  or  of  remarkable  plants,  flowers,  trees,  dc;  but 
he  cannot  be  responsible  for  loss  or  injury. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


SATURDAY, 


TUESDAY, 


MEETINGS. 

March  26— Roy.  Bot.  Soc  Gen.  Meet. 

fSpringShowof  Shropshire  Iloit. 
2JK  , 


March  29- 


March  28 


Society. 
Eihibition  of  Royal  Hort.  Soc.  of 
I,     Southampton  (two  days). 

WEDNESDAY,  March  30  {  ^Regent'! ParkSprfD8  Sh0W 

SALES. 

Roses,    Stove    and    Greenhouse 
Plants,    Beg<  >tiias,   Tuberoses, 
&c.,  at    Protheroe   &   Morris' 
Rooms, 
f  Hardy  Perennials,  Japanese  Iris, 
March  29 -J      Roses,  Carnations,  &c.,atPro- 
\     theroe  &  Morris'  Rooms, 
Japanese  Lilies,  Palms,  Gladioli, 
Begonias,    Tuberoses,   <fec.,  at 
"Yotheroe  &  Morris'  Rooms. 
Imported  and   Established    Or- 
chids, at  Protheroe  <fc  Morris' 
Rooms. 


MONDAY 


TUESDAY, 


THURSDAY,      Marc 


FRIDAY, 


i  Jap 
H  31-j      B 

V 


Average  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  week,  deduced  from 
Observations  of  Forty-three  years,  at  Chiswick.— 44  9°. 
Actual  Temperatures: — 

London. — March  23  (6  p.m.)  :  Max.,  503 ;  Min.,  36'. 
Provinces.—  March   23   (6   p.m.):    Max.,    51°,   Scilly ; 
Min.,  38°,  Aberdeen. 
Cold  winds  ;  light  frosts  ;  rain  and  sleet. 


The  time  was,  aud  that  not  so 

ThM;fnuree°f       ™?   lonS    ag°'.   when    the    state- 

ment  that  a  given  plant-disease 
was  caused  by  a  fungus,  was  considered  by  the 
horticulturist  as  nothing  short  of  ridiculous, 
and  a  combination  of  sympathy  and  incredulity 
might  often  be  detected  in  the  face  of  the  reci- 
pient of  such  information  ;  this  was  so,  so  late 
as  the  time  of  "M.  J.  B.,"  the  famous  initials 
in  these  columns  of  the  Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley. 
At  the  present  day  the  reverse  is  the  case,  and 
those  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  plants  are 
inclined  to  attribute  every  failure  in  promoting 
successful  culture  to  the  baneful  influence  of 
some  fungus.  After  the  truth  had  once  been 
realised, the  rush  to  the  opposite  extreme  was  just 
what,  from  analogy  in  other  matters,  would  have 
been  predicted.  It  now  remains  for  the  gardener, 
without  becoming  an  expert  mycologist,  to 
familiarise  himself  with  the  broad  principles 
relating  to  the  habit  and  mode  of  life  of  parasitic 
fungi,  to  an  extent  that  will  enable  him  to 
determine  with  a  fair  amount  of  accuracy  the 
symptoms  of  fungous  disease  ;  to  know  how  to 
ameliorate  it  to  guard  against  its  spreading  to 
other  plants ;  and  finally,  to  express  in  an 
intelligible  manner  the  symptoms  exhibited, 
when  asking  the  advice  of  a  specialist. 

For  several  years  past,  numerous  examples 
of  diseased  roots  have  been  received  for  exami- 
nation, and  in  almost  every  instance  a' fungus 
was  supposed  by  the  sender  to  be  the  cause  of 
the  disease.  The  symptoms  were  in  all 
instances  identical,  the  rootlets  being  com- 
pletely destroyed,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
root  waterlogged,  and  brown  in  colour.  Roses, 
Vines,  and  Strawberries,  formed  a  considerable 
percentage  of  the  plants  examined,  micro- 
scopic examination  of  cultures  of  the  diseased 


roots  proved  the  entire  absence  of  a  parasitic 
fuDgus  in  every  instance.  As  usual,  the  plants 
were  said  to  have  been  cultivated  in  the  most 
expert  manner,  implying  that  no  possible 
blame  could  attach  to  the  cultivator ;  heavy 
mulching  practice,  and  followed  by  the  best  of 
results  for  one  or  two  seasons,  and  just  at  the 
time  when  hope  for  the  future  seemed  assured, 
the  plants  died,  and  without  any  apparent 
reason.  Suspecting  manure  to  be  directly  or 
indirectly  the  cause  of  the  mischief,  the  follow- 
ing experiment  was  carried  out  by  Mr.  Massee. 
A  row  of  eight  bush  Roses  of  about  equal 
size,  and  apparently  quite  healthy,  was  selected 
for  experiment.  The  soil  round  each  of  four  of 
the  bushes  was  covered  for  a  distance  of 
18  inches  from  the  stem  with  a  thick  layer  of 
stable-manure  in  the  spring,  the  manure  being 
covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  soil  for  appearance 
sake,  and  also  to  prevent  loss  of  fertilising 
material  from  the  manure.  The  four  remaining 
bushes  were  left  without  manure  placed  over 
the  roots,  but  were  supplied  with  liquid-manure 
obtained  from  the  same  quantity  of  manure  used 
in  dressing  the  ground  round  the  other  four 
bushes. 

During  the  first  season  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  bloom  produced  by  the  four  bushes 
that  had  been  manured  round  the  roots,  was 
most  decidedly  better  than  in  the  case  of  the 
trees  supplied  with  liquid-manure.  The  same 
process  was  repeated  the  second  spring :  the 
first  result  was  that  there  was  no  appeciable 
difference  in  the  number  of  flowers  on  the 
differently-treated  bushes ;  the  second  result 
manifested  itself  the  following  spiing  by  the 
untimely  death  of  the  four  trees  treated  with 
manure  on  the  ground  round  the  roots.  Straw- 
berry plants  were  killed  by  similar  means. 

Examination  of  the  roots  of  the  dead  plants 
revealed  the  symptoms  mentioned  above.  The 
plants  had  died  of  asphyxia  or  suffocation.  So 
long  as  the  manure  allowed  evaporation  of 
water  from  the  surface-soil  to  take  place,  and 
atmospheric  air  to  enter,  all  was  satisfactory; 
but  eventually  the  manure  became  so  sodden 
and  compact  that  this  necessary  interchange 
was  rendered  impossible,  the  formation  of  in- 
jurious organic  acids  in  the  soil  was  favoured, 
which,  combiued  with  excess  of  water  and  lack 
of  air,  resulted  in  the  death  of  the  plants.  In 
the  above  experiments  it  must  be  added  that 
the  manure  and  soil  round  the  roots  was  never 
broken  up— a  state  of  things  that  would  not  be 
followed  by  a  gardener  ;  nevertheless,  the  above 
experiment  can  only  be  considered  as  an  extreme 
condition  of  what  too  frequently  happens,  and 
the  final  result  is  but  a  matter  of  time.  It 
appears  certain  that  plants  of  all  kinds  are,  to 
say  the  least,  enfeebled,  if  not  actually  killed, 
by  an  excess  of  water  and  consequent  lack  of 
air;  as  a  proved  illustration,  Orchids  may  be 
cited,  where  the  roots  have  been  too  compactly 
enveloped  in  saturated  moss. 


Conservatory  at  "The  Cliff,"  Shanklin, 

ISLE  OF  WIGHT. — We  give  our  readers  the  repro- 
duction of  a  photograph  by  Mr.  J.  Milman  Brown  of 
a  conservatory  at  what  was  the  residence  of  the  late 
Mrs.  Harvey,  which  exhibits  in  its  arrangements, 
and  breadth,  and  the  fine  pieces  of  statuary,  several 
pleasing  features,  notably,  the  pedestal  for  supporting 
plants  in  pots  or  vases  ;  the  different  levels  of  the 
floor  rendered  necessary  by  the  site,  or  introduced  for 
the  Bake  of  variety,  and  the  group  of  small  plants  at 
the  base  of  the  central  figure.  The  visitor  will  be 
enabled  to  distinguish  among  the  plants  well-culti- 
vated Brugmansias  (Datura),  Cypripediums,  doubt- 
less C.  insigne,  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  foreground  ; 
with  Chrysanthemums,  Dracajua  australis,   Camellia 


japonica,  and  Orchids  in  hanging  baskets.  We  are 
indebted  to  Mr.  Conn,  the  gardener  at  "  The  Cliff'' 
for  the  photograph  from  which  the  illustration  was 
taken. 

HlGHGATE  AND  DISTRICT  CHRYSANTHEMUM 
SOCIETY. — A  committee  meeting  was  held  on  Thurs- 
day evening,  March  17,  when  the  da'.es  of  the  Floral 
Committee  meetings  for  this  year  were  settled,  viz  , 
October  31,  and  November  8  and  14.  The  Floral 
Committee,  viz.,  Mr.  T.  Bevan,  Mr.  J.  Brooks,  Mr. 
J.  Brooks,  Jr.,  Mr.  Burt,  Mr.  Mathews,  Mr.  Turk, 
with  the  president,  the  treasurer  ( Mr.  J.  McKERCH au), 
and  the  secretary  ( Mr.  W.  E.  Bovce),  as  ex-officio 
members,  were  then  elected. 

Directions    for    Naming    Plants.— "The 

boat  specific  name  is  a  short  Latin  adjective  of  an 
agreeable  sound  and  easy  pronunciation."  This  is 
what  the  zoologists  say,  and  it  applies  with  at  least 
equal  force  in  the  ease  of  botanists  and  others  who 
name  plants.  They  are  nicest  when  short  and  sweet, 
serving  their  purpose  quite  as  well  as  when  long  and 
of  "  disagreeable  sound."  It  is  generally  a  mistake, 
as  we  think,  to  attempt  to  mix  up  two  things,  a 
denomination  or  label  and  a  description  or  history. 
The  two  things  should  be  kept  apart,  unless  in 
exceptional  cases. 

MYRSIPHYLLUM.  —  According  to  M.  Georges 
Truffaut,  in  the  Revue  Horticolc,  M.  asparagoides, 
the  "  Smilax"  of  the  American  nurseries,  contains  a 
larger  percentage  of  nitrogen  than  any  other  plant 
he  has  examined.  It  is  also  rich  in  chlorine  and 
sulphuric  acid.  M.  Truffaut  accordingly  recom- 
mends the  application  of  a  fertiliser  containing  a 
mixture  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  nitrate  of  soda,  and 
ammonia  hydrochlorate  [the  proportions  are  not 
stated],  and  applied  in  solution  at  the  rate  of 
2  grammes  per  litre.  In  subsequent  years,  phos- 
phoric aeid  and  sulphate  of  potash  may  advantageously 
be  added  to  the  nitrogenous  manure. 

MR.  BARR.  — On  the  29th  inst.,  Mr.  Peter  Barr, 
V.M.H.,  sets  sail  on  his  voyage  round  the  world. 
His  Daffodil-travels  in  the  Meditteranean  regions  have 
begotten  a  taste  for  globetrotting  at  a  period  of  life 
when  most  men  are  best  pleased  to  remain  at  home. 
We  trust  his  voyage  will  be  a  prosperous  one. 

Terminology. — If,  says  Sachs,  the  prejudice 
against  descriptive  botany  still  frequently  existing, 
even  in  scientific  circles,  is  ever  to  cease,  it  will  be 
well  entirely  to  get  rid  of  superfluous  nomencla- 
ture. The  undesirable  nature  of  glass-houses  for 
those  who  cast  stones  can  hardly  be  better  exempli- 
fied. New  names  for  old  facts,  or  facts  presented  in 
a  new  light,  are  nowhere  so  abundant  as  in  modern 
treatises  on  vegetable  physiology,  where  new  terms 
are  constantly  given  to  facts  aud  phenomena  without 
any  reference  to  previous  history  or  priority.  De- 
scriptive botanists  are  often  bad  enough,  but  they  do 
work  secundum  arlcm,  and  with  a  due  regard  for  pre- 
cedence and  priority ;  the  physiologists  obey  no  such 
rules. 

M.  FAGUET. — This  celebrated  botanical  draughts- 
man has,  as  we  learn  from  the  Revue  Horticole, 
retired  from  his  post  at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes. 
His  drawings  were  as  accurate  as  they  were  refined, 
so  that  they  will  be  much  missed.  His  successor  is 
Madame  Madelline  Lemaire,  who  is  highly  spoken 
of  by  our  contemporary. 

CAPE  FRUIT. —  The  Union  Steamship  Company's 
vessel,  Moor,  has  arrived  with  a  cargo  of  Grapes  and 
Pears,  numbering  742  boxes.  The  first  lot  of  297 
boxes  of  Grapes  and  20  boxes  of  Pears,  consigned  to 
Mr.  Hudson,  arrived  in  excellent  condition,  and  were 
of  first-class  quality  ;  the  second  lot  of  248  boxes  of 
Grapes,  also  to  Mr.  Hudson,  were  not  of  the  best 
quality,  and  turned  out  wet  and  na6ty.  The  third 
lot,  of  68  boxes  of  Grapes  and  23  of  Pears,  were  con- 
signed to  Woodhead,  Plant  &  Co. :  the  ( irapes  of 
medium  quality.  Number  four  lot  to  Wbeatley  & 
Co.,  56  boxes  of  Grapes,  were  of  medium  quality. 
There  were  also  30  private  packages.  As  to  the  wet 
Grapes,  Mr.  Hudson  says  that  he  considers  this  has 
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nothing  to  do  with  the  cool  cham ber,  but  with  the 
condition  in  which  they  were  shipped.  The  efficiency 
of  the  cool-chamber,  in  this  instance,  is  proved  by  tho 
excellent  condition  in  which  the  first  lot  of  Grapes 
turned  out. 

TASMANIAN  FRUIT.— We  are  informed  by  the 
P»ninsular  and  Oriental  Steamship  Company  that 
they  have  received  the  following  "wires": — Ship- 
ments by  the  Cuzco  are  10,000  boxes,  and  by  the 
China  16,000  boxes.  The  China  is  due  about  April  9. 
From  Melbourne  we  learn  that  the  Oruba  has  shipped 
6,900  boxes,  the  Victoria  10,000  boxes.  The  latter 
vessel  is  due  about  the  24th  proximo. 

Wood  Pulp  in  Floor-Cloth. — There  would 

seem  to  be  a  fair  prospect  for  this  material  in  tho 
near  future.  Some  floor-cloth  we  have  sem,  derived 
entirely  from  pulp,  gives  promise  of  elasticity  and 
durability.  Perfect  success  has  not  yet  been 
obtained,  but  those  who  have  it  in  hand  seem  to  be 
pretty  sanguine  of  the  result  of  their  labours.  As 
to  taking  colour,  the  patterns  we  saw  ranged  in 
shades  of  pale  grey  up  to  dark  olive  worked  out  in 
diamonds  ;  but  probably  any  number  of  tints  may 
be  retained  on  the  wooden  surface — when  the  com- 
position of  the  fabric  is  perfected. 

West  Indian  Plantations.— Everyone  knows 

how  fatal  to  the  prospects  of  the  Sugar  industry  in  the 
West  Indies  the  cultivation  of  Sugar-Beet  has  proved. 
Whether  that  competition  be  fair  or  unfair  matters 
not  here,  we  have  but  one  instance  to  note  here  of 
the  havoc  consummated.  Not  long  since  the  owners 
in  the  country  of  a  large  Sugar-growing  estate  in 
Demerara  gave  up  competition  and  sold  the  land  for 
one-fifth  of  the  price  originally  paid  for  it.  Since  the 
firtt  pound  of  sugar  was  turned  out  a  sum  of  about 
£500,000  has  been  expended  in  machinery  snd  the 
general  charges  incident  to  the  working  of  a  big  con- 
cern ;  of  course,  this  has  not  been  lost,  but  we  do  not 
know  that  profit  has  been  made  commensurate  with 
the  outlay.  We  are  informed  by  a  correspondent 
that  a  member  of  the  firm  retired  from  sugar-growing, 
is  now  in  Louisiana  trying  to  make  a  good  bargain 
for  the  splendid  machinery  now  lying  idle,  and  which 
vrould  not  be  taken  to  by  the  purchaser  of  the  land. 
Pity  'tis,  'tis  true. 

WOOD  PULP  FOR  PAPER.— The  requirements  of 
the  paper  trade,  according  to  a  paper  read  recently 
before  the  Society  of  Arts,  are  likely  to  become  a  great 
drain  upon  the  forests  of  Scandinavia,  the  United 
States,  and  Canada.  Judging  from  the  present  rate 
of  increase,  the  cpiantity  of  wood  required  will, 
before  long,  assume  enormous  proportions.  It  was 
estimated  a  few  years  ago  that  in  the  United  States 
of  America  alone  500,000,000  cubic  feet  of  timber 
were  consumed  annually,  representing  the  destruc- 
tion of  100,000  acres  of  forest.  It  was  also  estimated 
that  each  day  the  New  York  World  consumed 
timber  equal  to  seven  acres  of  an  average  forest. 
The  world's  timber  suitable  for  paper-making  is  not 
inexhaustible,  and  we  may  some  day  be  in  a  position 
in  regard  to  wood  as  this  country  was  at  the  end  of 
the  last  century  in  regard  to  the  supplies  of  rags. 

The  National  Chrysanthemum  Society.— 

The  adjourned  annual  meeting  on  Monday  last  was 
prolonged  to  a  late  hour  of  the  night,  and  consider- 
able interest,  which  occasionally  showed  itself  in 
heated  diEcussion,  characterised  the  proceedings. 
Under  the  circumstances,  the  decisions  arrived  at  by 
the  meeting  were  in  many  respects  the  best  that 
could  be  made.  The  committee  permitted  the  expen- 
diture during  1S97  to  exceed  the  income,  but  at  the 
annual  meeting  three  weeks  ago,  owing  to  the 
wise  councils  of  Mr.  Gordon  ami  others,  it  was 
resolved  to  face  the  matter  fairly,  and  hence 
the  financial  statement  was  referred  to  the 
committee,  who  wore  instructed  to  pay  all 
debts  contracted  during  the  year,  instead  of  carrying 
some  of  them  over,  and  thus  showing  a  false  reserve 
fund.  This  was  done,  the  reserve  fund  being  thus 
reduced  by  about  £50.  Such  being  the  case,  it  was 
the   imperative   duty   of  the   members  to   pass  the 


accounts"as  amended.  They'  might'well  regret  the 
necessity  to  touch  the  reserve  fund,  but  at  the  same 
time  they  have  acted  honestly  ;  and  in  the  future, 
we  doubt  not,  there  will  be  greater  supervision 
exercised  over  the  expenditure.  Already  the  esti- 
mates for  the  present  year  have  been  modified  to 
such  an  extent  that  a  balance  of  £22  8s.  in  favour  of 
the  receipt  is  indicated,  and  this  has  been  done  by 
reducing  the  money  offered  as  prizes  at  the  exhibitions. 
The  committee  should  ako  be  able  during  the  season 
to  effect  considerable  saving  in  minor  matters.  It 
was  decided  to  appoint  a  general  secretary,  at  a  salary 
to  be  fixed  by  the  committee,  and  that  in  future  the 
secretary  will  be  an  officer  of  the  Society  without 
the  privilege  of  voting.  Considerable  opposition  was 
made  to  the  re-election  of  Mr.  R.  Dean  to  the  position, 
and  many  charges  have  been  made  against  him.  But 
it  appears  to  us  that  the  committee  are  to  blame  in 
a  greater  degree.  Instead  of  attending  to  matters 
themselves,  they  have  permitted  the  Secretary  to 
manage  them  single-handed.  The  committee  is  or 
should  be  the  governing  body,  but  if  its  officers 
dictate  to  the  committee  its  policy,  then  the  members 
are  sadly  wanting  in  business  qualities.  Now  that 
the  Secretary's  position  is  to  be  clearly  defined,  the 
re-election  of  Mr.  Dean  is  the  best  that  could  have 
been  done.  Mr.  R.  Ballantyne,  the  new  Treasurer, 
will  have  no  difficulty  in  at  once  assuming  the  duties 
as  well  as  name  of  his  office.  Most  of  the  other 
officers  being  re-elected,  the  society  ought  soon  to  be 
in  better  working  condition  than  for  some  time  past. 
Several  amendments  were  made  to  the  revised  rules, 
which  will  tend  to  the  society 's  welfare.  There  are 
many  questions  the  new  committee  will  havo  to  face, 
including  the  opposition  there  still  exists  to  holding 
the  exhibitions  at  the  Aquarium,  and  the  policy  of 
reducing  the  number  of  shows  by  omitting  at  least  the 
one  usually  held  in  September.  In  any  case,  whether 
the  exhibitions  are  held  at  the  Aquarium  or  else- 
where, we  hope  that  on  no  future  occasion  will  the 
most  convenient  space  in  the  building  be  let  to 
"  sellers  of  sticks  and  manure,"  as  one  member  stated, 
and  the  Chrysanthemum-blooms  be  relegated  to  the 
galleries. 

An  Appeal  to  Masons. — In  connection  with 

the  coming  election  in  May  next  of  pensioners  to  the 
Masonic  Benevolent  Institution,  we  have  receiveil 
from  Mr.  W.  Naiteii  the  following  appeal  on  behalf 
of  the  widow  (aged  60  years)  of  the  late  Dr.  W.  R. 
Woodman,  P.G.  Swd.-Br.  (Eng.).  Dr.  Woodman  was 
a  very  respected  member  of  the  nursery  trade  in 
Exeter,  and  we  doubt  not  his  widow  will  be  given 
cordial  support  by  our  readers  who  happen  to  be 
Masonic  nurserymen  or  gardeners.  "Dr.  Woodman 
was  initiated  in  St.  George's  Lodge,  No.  112,  Exeter,  in 
the  year  1S52,  and  was  a  P.M.  and  for  eighteen  years 
a  member  of  No.  441,  Starcross,  Devon.  He  was  a 
P.M.  and  for  thirty-three  years  a  member  of  Gre- 
nadiers Lodge,  No.  66,  London.  For  six  years  a 
member  of  "  Britannic,"  No.  33,  London,  and  also  a 
member  of  other  Lodges.  His  membership  of 
Chapters  was  equally  long  and  valuable.  He  was 
also  a  member  of  the  K.T.  and  R.C.  degrees.  He 
was  a  Governor  of  the  R.M.  B.  Institution,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  R.M.I,  for  Boys,  and  a  Vice-Patron  of  the 
R.M.I,  for  Girls,  having  served  several  Stewardships. 
At  his  death  in  1891,  his  widow  found  herself 
absolutely  penniless." 


TITMICE. 

(Concluded  from  p.  90.) 
We  now  come  to  three  species  of  tits  that  are 
undoubtedly  useful  to  agriculture,  because  they  are 
not  only  more  numerous  than  the  other  members  of 
the  same  family,  but  they  live  near  human  habita- 
tions, and  are  found  iu  every  garden  and  orchard. 
Iu  this  trio  the  first  place  may  be  giveu  to  the  great 
tit.  The  great  tit  is  a  voracious  devourer  of  insects 
of  all  kinds  and  iu  all  stages.  Yarrell  remarks  that 
it  is  iudefatigable  in  search  of  food,  and,  being  fearless 
in  disposition,  it  may  be  readily  observed  climbing 
the  trunks  of  trees,  or  haugiug  suspended  from  the 
under  surfaces  of  branches   while   examining   every 


cavity,  leaf,  or  bud  that  is  likely  to  afford  shelter  to 
any  of  its  numerous  insect-prey.  This  description 
of  its  habits  is  corroborated  by  Seebohm.  Late  in 
the  autumn,  small  seeds  and  fruit  form  part  of  its 
diet ;  but,  according  to  the  last-mentioned  authority, 
its  young  are  fed  entirely  on  small  caterpillars  and 
grubs.  The  French  naturallist,  Brocchi,  in  his  Traiti 
de  Zoologie,  says: — "Kuowing  the  habits  of  these 
birds,  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  they  should  be 
ranged  among  the  best  helpers  of  agriculturists,  who 
sometimes  entice  them  to  frequent  orchards  and 
gardens  by  making  artificial  nesting-places.''  Brocchi 
mentions  also  that  on  a  certain  property  where 
the  fruit-crop  was  regularly  devastated  by  insects, 
tits  were  attracted  by  artificial  nests  distributed  in 
great  numbers  throughout  the  orchards,  and  that 
after  the  arrival  of  these  birds  the  crops  were 
abundant. 

The  great  tit  (Parus  major)  is  a  beautiful  bird, 
about  6  inches  long,  and  usually  builds  its  nest  in 
holes  in  walls,  trees,  decayed  posts,  and  similar  places. 
Its  head  and  throat  are  glossy-black,  with  a  white 
patch  under  each  eye.  Its  back  is  olive  or  ashy- 
green,  and  the  body  underneath  is  greenish-yellow, 
with  a  broad  stripe  of  black  down  its  entire  length. 

Not  less  beneficial  is  the  long- tailed  tit  (Parus 
caudatus  *),  which  is  common  in  the  south  and 
south-western  counties  of  England,  but  not  so  com- 
mon iu  the  north.  It  is  about  4.]  inches  long,  and 
sometimes  builds  a  most  elaborate  nest,  shaped  like  a 
bottle,  from  which  this  bird  is  known  familiarly  in 
some  localities  as  the  "bottle  tom-tit  ; "  the  nest, 
which  is  built  in  thick  bushes  or  dense  shrubs,  has  a 
very  tiny  hole  in  the  upper  part  of  the  side,  and 
the  eggs  vary  in  number  from  ten  to  sixteen.  Yar- 
rell holds  that  this  bird  is  more  decidedly  insecti- 
vorous even  than  the  other  species  of  tits.  Seebohm 
also  remarks  that  its  food  is  chiefly  composed  of 
insects,  but  that  it  also  eats  small  seeds  of  various 
kinds,  as  of  grasses  and  of  the  Birch.  Brocchi  main- 
tains that  it  feeds  entirely  on  insects  in  France,  and 
that  it  and  all  the  species  of  tits  have  a  right  to  the 
protection  of  agriculturists,  to  whom  they  render  im- 
portant services.  He  estimates  the  annual  consump- 
tion of  each  of  these  birds  at  nearly  200,000  insects 
in  the  form  of  eggs  and  larvie,  and  remarks  that  when 
they  attack  the  buds  of  fruit  trees,  au  offence  with 
which  they  are  sometimes  charged,  it  is  certain  that 
there  are  insects  within  these  buds. 

The  head,  breast,  and  neck  of  the  long-tailed  tit 
are  whitish,  with  black  bands  or  stripes.  The  back 
is  black,  and  the  wiugs  aud  the  very  long  tail  are 
black  edged  with  white. 

The  blue  tit  (Parus  c«eruleus)  is  the  most 
useful  of  all  the  tribe  of  tits,  a  pretty  little  bird, 
about  4J  inches  in  length,  and  happily  distributed 
generally  throughout  the  country.  The  wings  aud 
tail  of  this  species  are  blue,  the  breast  and  belly 
sulphur-yellow,  the  back  yellowish-green,  and  the 
side  of  the  head  white,  with  a  blue  band  running 
across  it  from  the  beak  to  the  nape.  Its  nest  of 
moss,  hair,  and  feathers  is  built  in  holes  iu  trees, 
walls,  or  gate-posts,  and  sometimes  iu  pumps,  letter- 
boxes, and  other  extraordinary  places.  Insects 
appear  to  be  the  principal  objects  of  its  search  during 
the  summer.  Naturalists  who  havo  watched  these 
birds,  saw  nothing  but  small  grubs  and  caterpillars 
brought  to  the  young  ones  from  Apple-trees  near. 
In  the  winter  this  tit  feeds  upon  seeds,  eggs,  and 
pupa)  of  insects,  and  auythiug  it  can  pick  up.  The 
hen-bird  lays  from  eight  to  fourteen  eggs. 

Iu  a  report  published  by  the  Massachusetts  Board 
of  Agriculture  upon  that  most  destructive  insect,  the 
gypsy-moth,  allusion  is  made  to  tho  services  of  tit- 
mice in  Europe. 

The  writer  of  the  report  says  :— "  Iu  Europe  there 
are  six  different  species  of  titmice.  All  of  them  are 
found  in  some  of  the  countries  where  the  gypsy- 
moth  is  native.  They  are  all  recognised  as  eminently 
beneficial,  and  are  regarded  by  foresters,  entomolo- 
gists, and  ornithologists  as  among  the  most  useful 
species  in  controlling  noxious  insects.     Could  they  be 

»  Somo  naturalists  have  placed  this  bird  in  a  iqparate 
genus— Acredula  ;  others  keep  it  in  tho  "genus  Tarus. 
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successfully  introduced  here,  they  might  do  a  vast 
amount  of  good,  not  only  in  destroying  the  eggs  of 
the  gypsy-moth,  but  their  larva;  also,  as  well  as  the 
eggs  of  many  injurious  insects." 

In  a  bad  attack  of  gipsy-moth  in  1S48  ,  in  Germany 
it  apperrs  that  all  the  truuks  and  branches  of  tho 
trees  on  a  certain  estate  were  covered  with  the  egg- 
clusters  of  these  insects.  It  was  a  useless  task  to 
attempt  to  remove  them  by  hand,  and  the  trees  were 
not  expected  to  survive.  Towards  the  winter,  how- 
ever, numbers  of  titmice  and  wrens  came  daily 
to  the  trees,  and  the  egg-clusters  disappeared.  In 
the  following  spring  twenty  pairs  of  titmice  nested 
in  the  place,  with  the  result  that  the  plague  was 
noticeably  reduced,  and  a  year  later  the  birds  had 
cleared  off  the  insects  to  such  an  extent  that  the  tree* 
had  entirely  recovered  their  former  vigour. 

These  useful  little  birds,  the  tits,  do  not  appear  in 
the  rchedule  of  the  Wild  Birds'  Protection  Act  of 
1880.  Some  species,  however,  have  been  added  to  it 
in  a  few  counties  of  England.  The  eggs  of  some  are 
also  protected  under  the  Act  of  1894  in  a  few 
counties.  In  the  counties  of  Northumberland,  York 
(E.  Riding),  Cambridge,  Chester,  Norfolk,  East  Suf- 
folk, Devon,  Essex,  Kent,  Isle  of  Wight,  the  eggs  of 
all  the  species  of  tits  are  protected  in  the  specified 
breeding  areas.  Both  the  birds  themselves,  as  well 
as  their  eggs,  deserve  to  be  preserved.  Board  nj  Agri- 
culture, 4,  Whitehall  Place,  S.W. 


Cultural  Memoranda. 

« 

DIPLADENIAS. 

The  merits  of  this  handsome  genus  of  stove- 
flowering  plants  are  not  now  so  thoroughly  appre- 
ciated as  they  deserve  to  be,  which  may  be  due  to 
the  insufficient  reason  that  they  aro  especially  subject 
to  the  attack  of  mealy-bug  (Coccus  adonidum). 

For  cutting  purposes,  Dipladenia  flowers  are  of 
great  value,  aud  continue  fresh  for  a  length  of  time 
in  water  ;  whilst  for  training  up  pillars  and  rafters 
the  plants  are  most  appropriate.  Many  of  the  species 
also  make  grand  specimens  for  exhibition  purposes. 
When  grown  for  the  latter  purpose,  they  should  be 
trained  upon  balloon-shaped  trellises  at  the  time  of 
potting;  but  as  the  young  growths  lengthen,  these 
should  be  adjusted  to  strings  stretched  up  the  roof 
about  '.'  inches  from  the  glass,  to  be  taken  down  and 
dispensed  evenly  over  the  trellis  a  short  time  before 
the  plants  are  required  for  exhibition. 

During  the  growing  season,  thee  plants  requ:re 
a  temperature  of  75°  to  85°,  and  a  very  humid 
atmosphere.  If  the  cultivator  has  convenience  for 
plunging  them  in  a  bed  of  tau  or  other  suitable 
materia),  this  will  be  an  advantage. 

Early  in  the  month  of  February  is  the  best  time  to 
repot  the  plan's  ;  and  a  compost  of  equal  parts  of  peat 
and  fibrous  loam,  a  small  poriion  of  dried  cow- 
manure,  finely-broken  charcoal,  and  on  abundance  of 
silver  sand  added  will  suit  them  well. 

A  point  of  much  importance  to  the  successful  culti- 
vation of  these  plants,  is  the  provision  of  ample  well- 
placed  drainage  materials ;  the  pots  also  ehould  be 
quite  clean,  if  new  all  the  better,  providing  they  have 
been  soaked  in  water  previously,  and  thoroughly 
dried  befor  using. 

Care  should  be  taken  when  removing  the  old  soil  not 
to  disturb  the  roots  more  than  necessary,  pricking  it 
out  carefully  with  a  pointed  stick,  until  sufficient  has 
been  removed  to  allow  of  about  2  inches  of  new  soil  to 
be  added  round  the  sides  of  the  ball.  The  collar  of  the 
plant  must  on  no  account  be  buried  more  than  half- 
an  inch  below  the  surface. 

Water  should  be  afforded  with  care  at  all  times, 
and  when  the  plants  have  finished  their  growth,  they 
should  be  removed  to  a  cooler  and  drier  house, 
having  a  temperature  of  about  60°  to  65°,  and  that  is 
fully  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays,  so  that  the  wood  may 
becomo  thoroughly  ripened,  and  at  this  time  water 
must  be  gradually  withheld,  very  little  being  required 
during  the  winter  season. 

The  following  is  a  selection  of  six  of  the  best 
varieties  : — 

D.  Brearleyana  is  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  Dip- 


ladenias,  the  individual  flowers  measuring  from  4  to 
5  inches  across,  and  they  are  of  a  rich  pink,  changing 
with  age  to  crimson. 

D.  Williamsii  produces  abundant  flowers  in  large 
clusters,  colour  solt  pink,  with  rose-coloured  throat  ; 
very  distinct  and  beautiful. 

D.  profusa  is  a  distinct,  vigorous  species,  and  one 
of  the  most  floriferous,  the  flowers  being  of  great 
substance,  and  5  inches  in  diameter  ;  colour,  rich 
carmine. 

D.  nobilis  is  also  very  handsome,  freely  producing 
immense  clusters  of  rosy-purple  flowers,  that  with 
age  change  to  red. 

D.  amabilis  is  one  of  the  finest  for  exhibition  pur- 
poses, and  continues  a  considerable  time  in  perfec- 
tion, the  colour  of  the  flowers  Eomewhat  resembling 
D.  Brearleyana. 

D.  boliviensis.  —  Unlike  the  others,  it  produces 
small  and  abundant  white  blossoms,  the  throat 
being  of  a  bright  orange  colour.  This  plant  is 
easily  cultivated,  and  succeeds  best  in  small  pots.  I 
have  found  this  Dipladenia  to  be  comparatively  free 
from  mealy-bug.  The  foliage  is  light  green  in 
colour,  with  a  smooth  surface.  //,  T.  M.,  Stoneleigh. 


Colonial  Notes. 

• 

QUEENSLAND. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  when  there  is  a  dis- 
position on  the  part  of  the  surplus  population  to 
think  of  making  a  move  to  other  lands,  I  venture 
to  briog  before  your  readers  some  of  the  advantages 
which  the  colony  of  Queensland  offers  to  emigrants 
from  the  old  world.  There  has  been  a  splendid 
rainfall  this  season  throughout  the  colony,  which  will 
have  the  effect  of  expanding  trade  and  industry  in  all 
departments  of  work,  and  coincident  with  this  thero 
is  a  remarkable  movement  in  agriculture  setting  in. 

There  is  still  much  undeveloped  wealth  slumbering 
in  Australian  soil.  Fifty  years  hence,  according  to 
the  A  uUralasian  Revieiv  of  Reviews,  the  Darling  Downs 
in  Queensland  may  well  be  the  garden  of  Australia. 
The  Downs  are  an  undulating  table-land,  about  2,000 
feet  above  the  sea-level,  with  the  main  line  from 
Sydney  to  Brisbane  running  through  them.  They 
have  an  area  of  something  like  4,000,000  acres  of  the 
richest  agricultural  soil  in  the  world — soil  ranging 
fron  10  to  00  feet  in  depth,  aud  as  fertile  as  the  Delta 
of  Egypt  or  the  river  bottoms  of  Siberia. 

When  delegates  from  the  Wholesale  Co-operative 
Society  were  visiting  the  Darling  Downs  in  1896,  it 
was  explained  to  them  that  there  were  gold  mines  in 
the  neighbourhood.  "Ah,"  said  they,  "you  have 
something  better  than  gold  mines  here  in  these 
stretches  of  agricultural  land  which  ought  to  be 
covered  with  dairy  herds  or  sown  to  Wheat."  Pro- 
gress is  being  made  in  this  direction,  aud  (Queensland 
is  now  a  regular  exporter  of  butter  to  the  homo 
market,  where  it  stands  in  the  front  rank  as  regards 
quality. 

Although  there  is  a  wide  and  promisiog  field  in 
Queensland  for  the  unskilled  labourer,  and  the  trades- 
man or  artisan  whose  ambition  is  bounded  by  the 
possession  of  a  steady  ami  well-paid  job,  the  condi- 
tions of  the  colony  at  the  present  time  are  such  as  to 
present  far  stronger  inducements  to  the  tenaot  farmer, 
the  small  working  capitalist,  the  man  who  is  deter- 
mined before  all  things  to  be  the  architect  of  his  own 
fortune,  the  owner  of  his  own  bouse  and  land  in  fee 
simple. 

A  Land  Act  was  passed  last  December,  some  of  the 
main  features  of  which  are  concerned  with  placing 
the  acquisition  of  land  upon  more  liberal  and  conve- 
nient conditions.  Briefly,  Government  land  may  be 
taken  up  on  the  following  easy  terms  : — 

Agricultural  Homesteads. — The  area  to  be  selected 
varies  with  the  quality  of  the  land,  the  maximum 
being  160,  320,  and  640  acres,  according  to  class,  at 
2*.  6d.  per  acre,  payment  extending  over  ten  years  ; 
personal  residence  is  necessary,  and  improvement  to 
the  extent  of  10s.,  5s.,  and  2s.  6d.  per  acre,  according 
to  the  size  of  the  farm,  has  to  be  effected.  Labour 
of  any  kind  on  the  land,  such  as  building,  clearing, 


fencing,  or  breaking  up  of  the  soil,  counts  as  an 
improvement. 

Agricultural  Farms. — Area  up  to  1280  acre3  at 
10s.  per  acre  upwards,  payment  extending  over  twenty 
years. 

Grazing  Selections.--  Farms  and  homesteads  in 
areas  up  to  20,000  on  fourteen,  twenty-one,  and 
twenty  eight  yeara'  lease,  at  an  annual  rent  of  \d. 
(one  halfpenny)  per  acre  upwards. 

Scrub  Selections.  —  These  are  divided  into  four 
classes  (according  to  quantity  of  timber  on  land  to  be 
cleared).  Area  of  each  up  to  10,000  acres,  lease  for 
•'10  years.  No  rent  for  first  5,  10,  15,  or  20  years, 
according  to  class  ;  remaining  periods,  id.  to  Id.  per 
acre  per  annum. 

Unconditional  Selection. — Areas  up  to  1280  acres  ; 
the  purchase  of  the  freehold  being  from  13s.  id.,  per 
acre  upward,  payable  in  twenty  annual  instalments. 

Agricultural  Lands  Purchase  Acts. — Large  freehold 
estates  or  choice  agricultural  land  are  also  being 
bought  by  the  Government,  surveyed  into  farms 
ranging  from  40  to  640  acres  in  various  favoured 
localities,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  close 
settlement.  These  lands  are  sold  on  an  extended 
payment  of  20  years,  and  become  the  freehold  by 
payment  practically  of  £7  19s.  a  year  for  every  £100 
of  the  purchasing  price.  Should  the  purchaser  desire 
to  secure  his  freehold  earlier,  he  can  do  so  by  paying 
the  remaining  instalments  of  principal,  together  with 
one  quarter  per  cent,  for  interest. 

Steady  progress  is  shown  in  the  development  of 
the  resources  of  Queensland.  The  gold  production 
advanced  25  percent,  for  1897  ;  the  total  return  of 
the  gold  won  up  to  date  is  about  £42,000,000.  The 
productions  of  the  colony  have  an  extensive  range, 
owiog  to  its  vast  area  and  varying  climate  ;  they 
include  the  cereals  auel  fruits  of  the  temperate  zone  ; 
sugar,  coffee,  and  the  like,  from  the  tropical  northern 
coast  ;  and  wool,  hides,  and  frozen  meat  from  tho 
sheep  and  horned  cattle.  The  climate  is  healthy, 
with  a  low  death-rate  ;  there  is  an  excellent  school 
system  in  the  colony,  without  fees  or  religious 
restraint,  with  many  promising  avenues  for  young 
people,  aud  the  general  community  are  enlightened 
aud  well  to  do. 

I  shall  be  happy  to  afford  full  and  detailed  infor- 
mation to  all  inquirers.  Chas.  S.  Dickon,  Acting 
A  gtnl-Ocncral,  Qui  ens/ and  Government  Office,  West- 
minster Chambers,  1,   Victoria  Street,  London,  S.IV. 


GATHERING  FLOWERS  OF  NAR- 
CISSUS FOE  MARKET  IN  SCILLY. 
Our  illustration  (fig.  74)  of  gathering  Narcissus  in 
one  of  the  Scilly  Islands  affords  an  excellent  idea  of  the 
profusion  with  which  the  bulbs  flower  in  the  favoured 
maritime  climate  of  the  islands.  No  wonder  that  the 
exports  to  the  "adjoining  islanel"  can  be  reckoned, in 
the  height  of  the  season,  at  20  to  30  tons  per  day  ;  and, 
that  the  islanders  enjoy  a  elegree  of  prosperity  that 
was  unknown  in  the  old  days  of  the  exclusive  culture 
of  early  Potatos. 


Home  Correspondence. 


THEN  AND  NOW.— Looking  through  Evelyn's 
Kalendarium  Hortense,  or  Gardeners'  Almanac  (first 
edition,  1664),  my  attention  was  attracted  to  his 
monthly  list  of  "  flowers  in  prime  or  yet  lasting"  in 
connection  with  the  present  early  season.  His  list 
for  January  follows  : — Winter  Aconite,  Anemouies, 
Winter  Cyclamen,  Black  Hellebore,  Brumal  Hyacinth, 
Oriental  Hyacinth,  Levantine  Narcissus,  Hepatica, 
Primroses,  Laurustiuus,  Mezereon,  Preecoce  Tulips, 
&c.  But  he  adds,  "especially  if  raised  in  the  hot- 
bed." Without  this  last  clause,  the  list,  which  is 
given  under  the  headitg  of  "The  Parterre  and 
Flower  Garden,"  would  be  perplexing,  even  when 
we  allow  for  the  old  style  in  dating  ;  yet  with  it  one 
wonders  why  the  list  was  not  extended.  Almost  the 
Bame  list  is  given  for  December,  without  any  such 
explanation,  though  it  is  plain  it  shoukl  be  under- 
stood, as  Yucca,  Iris  Clusii,  aud  Stock  Gillitlowers 
are  also  included.  Anemones  appear  in  the  lists 
from  November  to  May,  so  it  is  evident  that  some 
method  of  forcing  was  practised.     And   on  turning 
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to  the  instructions  for  November,  we  fiud  the  fol- 
lowing:—"If  the  season  prove  exceeding  piercing 
(which  you  may  know  by  the  freezing  of  a  dish  of 
water  set  for  that  purpose  in  your  greenhouse),  kindle 
some  charcoals,  and  then  put  them  in  a  hole  sunk  a 
little  into  the  floor  about  the  middle  of  it.  This  is 
the  safest  stove."  If  that  was  the  saffst  way  of 
heating,  great  results  could  not  be  expected.  Manure- 
water  he  designates  "  quali6ed  water."  There  are 
many  interesting  and  quaint  things  in  this  Almanac. 
The  variety  of  fruits  in  the  monthly  lists  is  greater 
than  one  would  have  expected,  but  Grapes  are  only 
named  under  August  and  September.  On  the  other 
hand,  Apples  and  Pears  are  enumerated  under  each 
month.  Tobacco  is  included  among  the  seeds  to  be 
sown  in  March  ;  yet  I  find  no  further  reference  to 
its  cultivation   or  preparation.      The   Narcissus  of 


it ;  especially  if  with  this  be  considered  likewise  the 
casualties  in  planting  it,  as  seldom  succeeding  more 
than  once  in  three  years  ;  yet  requiring  constant 
changes  and  culture  ;  besides  that  it  is  none  of  the 
least  devourers  of  young  timber."  W.  Bolting 
Hcmsley. 

DRAC/ENA  IN  THE  SCILLY  ISLES.— In  your  fine 
photograph  of  Cordyline  australis  in  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  p.  153,  you  leave  out  "Hamlet"  in  your 
short  description.  The  photograph  is  very  fine,  and 
most  remarkable  as  showing  C.  australis  in  flower  and 
the  rare  and  beautiful  C.  intlivisa  (vera)  side  by  side, 
whereas  people  will  persist  in  muddling  up  the  two 
plants  and  the  two  names.  C.  indivisa  at  Tresco 
flowers  and  fruits  now  and  then,  but  I  cannot  rear  its 
seeds  either  from  Treeco  or  fro'n  New  Zealand.  P.  W.  B. 


for  my  application  from  what  is  called  a  buBiness-like 
firm.     Is  this  usual?  W.  A.  S. 

ALSTRCEMERIAS  AS  POT  PLANTS.— Perhaps  the 
less  hardy  of  these  tuberous-rooted  plants  are  not 
grown  in  pots  to  the  extent  that  their  merits  deserve. 
But  given  their  few  requirements  the  result  will  be 
nice  bushy  plauts  with  an  abundance  of  flowers,  the 
colours  and  markings  of  some  of  which  rival  those  of 
Orchids.  The  roots  may  be  obtained  in  the  autumn, 
potted  into  suitably  sized  flower-pots,  in  a  compost 
con'istiug  of  loam,  peat,  leaf-mould,  and  sharp  sand, 
placing  the  plants  in  a  cool  frame,  and  protecting 
them  from  heavy  rains  and  frost.  When  growth 
ensues,  place  the  plants  in  a  cool  airy  house,  close  to 
the  glass,  for,  if  kept  in  a  frame  at  this  time  the 
shoots  and  thick  fleshy  leaves  of  the  plauts  are  liable 
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Fig.  "4. — gathering  narcissus  blooms  in  SCILLY.     (see  p.  ISO. ) 


Jajan  or  Guernsey  Lily  is  designated  "that 
raro  flower."  Directions  aie  given  for  making 
cider  and  perry,  but  not  for  making  wine. 
Indeed,  the  same  volume  contains  a  lengthy  treatise 
on  making  cider,  the  work  of  Beveral  contributors, 
which  was  "  published  by  express  order  of 
the  Roj.ii  Society."  Cider  is  extolled  at  the 
cost  of  malt  liquor.  The  following  long  and 
curiously  printed  and  pointed  sentenco  explains 
itself.  "  It  is  little  more  than  an  age  since  Hopps 
(rather  a  medical  than  aliroental  vegetable)  trans- 
muted our  wholesome  ale  into  beer ;  which,  doubtless, 
much  altered  our  constitutions.  That  one  ingredient 
(by  some  not  unworthily  suspected)  preserving  drink 
indeed,  and  so  by  custom  made  agreeable  ;  jet 
repaying  the  pleasure  with  tormenting  diseases,  and 
a  shorter  life,  may  deservedly  abate  our  fondness  to 


THE  DAFFODIL  BLOOM  OF  THE  UNITED 
KINGDOM. — Will  some  of  your  readers  kindly  say 
whether  quantity  of  tho  blooms  is  this  year  aBove  or 
below  the  average.  With  me  in  Ireland,  and  in  the 
Scilly  Isles,  as  I  am  told,  the  flower  crop  is  but  one- 
quarter  of  the  ueujI  quantity.  I  suppose  tho  cold 
spriDg  of  1897  and  so  much  rainfall  bad  something  to 
d>  with  the  poor  bloom  of  the  present  year. 
Tciamonius  Plcnus. 

ANSWERS  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS.— An  advertiser 
had  an  advertisement  in  the  Gardeners  Chronicle  for 
a  man  to  take  charge  of  a  certain  department.  I 
answered  the  advertisement  in  a  business-like  way, 
enclosing  a  testimonial.  After  a  lapse  of  about 
fourteen  days,  I  received  my  testimonial  partly 
destroyed,  with  not  even  as  much  ae  a  word  of  thanks 


to  suffer  from  damp.  In  the  spring  return  the  plants 
to  a  cold  pit  with  a  cinder  floor,  and  later  plungo 
the  pots  in  coal-ashes  on  an  outBide  border,  sheltered 
by  a  wall.  After  flowering  and  when  the  stems  die 
down  afford  but  little  water,  and  afterwards  shift 
them  into  larger  pots  as  may  be  required,  and  grow  on 
as  before.  The  following  varieties  are  sometimes 
grown  in  pots  :  A.  pelegrina,  A.  p.  alba,  revoluta, 
pulchella  (Simsii),  tricolor  (weak  in  the  stem),  pallida, 
and  hiemantha.  James  Baxter. 

CROCUSES  AND  SPARROWS. — With  reference  to 
that  part  of  Dr.  Bonavia'a  letter  relative  to  CrocuseB, 
I  find  it  is  usually  the  earliest  that  the  Bparrows 
attack,  which  in  mott  instances  are  yellow  ones,  but 
that  they  do  not  spare  purple  ones  if  they  happen  to 
be  earlv.     I  further  notice  that  the  flowers  in  borders 
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which  the  early  morning  sun  reaches  are  those 
attacked.  T  have  had  to  protect  the  blooms, 
whether  yellow  or  other  colours  ;  but  three  beds 
edged  with  yellow  Crocuses  which  do  not  have 
any  sun  on  them  till  late  in  the  forenoon,  are  not 
touched,  and  they  are  not  protected.  1  have 
also  two  borders  facing  S.E.,  but  have  a  cat  that 
is  fond  of  sitting  on  a  window-sill  or  basking  under  a 
bush,  so  the  Crocuses  there  are  quite  safe.  I  protect 
my  borders  with  black  thread  fastened  on  to  twigs, 
put  in  the  ground,  and  find  it  an  effectual  protection. 
I  do  not  find  the  flowers  attacked  much  after  they 
are  in  full  bloom,  but  that  the  blackbirds  also 
share  in  the  mischief.  With  reference  to  "  R.  D.'s  " 
communication,  I  have  a  border  of  white,  purple  and 
striped  Crocuses  which  stand  the  storms  very  well, 
but  they  are  protected  from  the  north.  I  strengthen 
them  by  adding  those  I  have  had  in  pots  the  year 
before,  and  as  the  colours  are  such  a  contrast  to  all 
yellow  varieties,  they  are  I  think  well  worth  growing. 
Any  which  have  large  cups,  or  grow  higher  than 
others,  suffer  from  rain  and  wind — yellow  as  well  as 
other  colours,  and  those  I  have  on  a  bank  topple 
over,  so  I  have  given  up  putting  in  any  more.  Do 
not  mix  yellow  with  other  colours,  the  first  come  up 
too  early  and  Bpoil  the  arrangement.  Tilson  Lie, 
Woodside,  SedhiU. 

ARAUCARIA  IMBRICATA.— I  enclose  for  your 
inspection  seeds  of  the  Araucaria  imbricata,  gathered 
from  a  tree  growing  in  the  grounds  at  Tilliughourne 
House,  near  Dorking.  Is  it  not  unusual  for  this  tree 
to  fruit  in  England?  We  have  in  the  grounds  here, 
at  Bury  Hill,  several  very  fine  specimens  of  the  Arau- 
caria, but  hitherto  none  have  shown  any  signs  of 
bearing  fruit.  The  workman  who  brought  me  these 
seeds  assured  me  that  the  tree  was  not  at  all  a  largo 
one,  but  no  doubt  it  may  be  of  some  considerable 
age.  James  Shaw,  Gardener,  Bury  Hill  Gardens, 
Dorking.  [The  production  of  cones  is  not  very  un- 
common, and  we  have  notes  of  ripe  seed  from  Ba«ing 
Park,  Hants,  Drinkstone  Park,  Bury  St.  Edmunds, 
Tottworth  Court,  Gloucestershire,  &c.  Ed.]. 

GARDENIA  CULTURE.  —  Your  correspondent, 
"J.  E. ,"  in  a  recent  issue  on  p.  157,  states  his  expe- 
rience of  repeated  failures  in  the  cultivation  of  Gar- 
denias, and  though  he  did  not  look  to  me  for  the 
information  he  desires,  it  may  be  helpful  if  I  relate 
my  own  experience,  which  for  two  years  was 
similar  to  that  of  "J.  E."  Finding  that  the 
canker  appeared  on  the  older  or  two-year-old 
plants,  I  ceaeed  to  attempt  to  grow  them,  and 
obtained  the  necessary  supply  of  flowers  from  young 
stock,  which,  by  the  way,  produce  much  finer 
blooms.  Before  owning  myself  beaten,  I  resolved  to 
experiment  upon  a  few  plants  after  thoy  had  flowered, 
and  accordingly  retained  a  number  of  the  healthiest 
in  the  batch,  and  I  may  say  that  this  particular  stock 
was  quite  free  from  canker.  Half  the  number  were 
cut  down  to  from  4  to  6  inches  from  the  pot,  while 
the  remaining  half  had  simply  the  longer  shoots  cut 
back  to  an  uniform  length ;  these  latter  were  at 
once  potted  up  into  larger-Bized  pots,  and  the 
cut-back  plants  as  soon  as  growth  had  commenced. 
The  soil  in  both  cases  was  identical,  and  the  treat- 
ment throughout  the  season  was  precisely  the  same, 
but  the  cut-back  plants  never  made  much  headway, 
and  even  when  at  their  best,  lacked  that  dark  green 
tint  indicative  of  health.  By  August,  canker  bad 
again  made  its  unwelcome  appearance,  and  upon 
examining  the  roots  they  were  found  to  be  literally 
a  confused  mass  of  miniature  "clubs."  [eel  worms  .'] 
The  flowers  on  such  parts  of  the  plants  as  escaped  injury 
were  puny,  and  the  colour  more  like  an  exhausted 
bloom  than  one  freshly  opened.  The  plants  that  were 
less  severely  pruned  gave  an  excellent  return  in  quan- 
tity of  bloom,  hut  the  size  of  each  was  less  than  that 
of  blooms  from  the  yearling  stock ;  and  as  the  struc- 
ture which  I  had  decided  to  devote  to  Gardenias  was 
unsuitable  for  any  but  dwarf  plants,  I  have  since 
only  grown  stock  to  give  me  one  crop,  and  after- 
wards propagate  afresh.  Occasionally  we  retain  a  few 
when  our  batch  of  young  stock  is  limited,  and  in 
no  case  have  I  found  any  signs  of  canker 
when  they  have  not  been  severely  cut-back. 
Our  treatment,  I  believe,  is  not  exceptional,  but  a 
brief  account  of  same  may  not  be  uninteresting  to 
"J.  E."  and  to  other  readers  of  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle.  Cuttings  are  put  in  as  early  in  January  as 
Btrong  shoots  can  be  obtained.  Three-inch  pots  are 
used,  and  the  cuttings  are  placed  round  the  sides. 
The  compost  is  of  silver-sand  and  peat  in  equal  parts ; 
the  latter  having  been  passed  through  a  fine  sieve 
makes  a  suitable  rooting  medium.  A  close  case, 
having  the  advantage  of  a  smart  bottom-heat,  is  very 


convenient,  as  it  greatly  facilitates  the  rooting  pro- 
cess. As  soon  as  each  cutting  is  furnished  with  a  few 
roots  they  are  potted  singly  into  thumb-pots,  using 
two  parts  peat  in  slightly  rougher  form,  and  one  of 
leaf-soil,  also  some  sand  and  broken  charcoal.  We 
use  clean  pots  and  afford  ample  drainage.  The  plants 
are  again  placed  into  the  propagating  -  case,  and 
they  remain  there  until  the  roots  penetrate 
the  fresh  soil,  when  they  are  taken  out  and 
stood  near  the  glass  in  the  propagating  -  house. 
In  about  a  month  from  the  time  of  potting, 
the  points  of  the  shoots  are  removed  to  induce  the 
formation  of  suckers,  and  a  number  of  side  branches. 
When  the  plants  have  recovered  from  this  check, 
they  are  placed  into  5-inch  pots  ;  the  soil  which  is 
used  on  this  occasion  being  somewhat  similar  to  that 
previously  stated,  except  that  a  small  addition  of 
fibrous  loam  is  made,  and  a  sprinkle  of  Thomson's 
Vine  and  Plant  Manure.  Firm  potting  is  practised, 
and  the  plants  are  again  pinched  twice  during  the 
growing  season,  once  in  May,  and  again  in  July.  The 
back  of  a  hip-span-house  in  the  front  of  which  Crotons 
for  table  service  are  grown,  is  the  site  where  the 
Gardenias  are  grown,  and  the  structure  is  scarcely 
ever  ventilated,  but  when  the  sun  becomes  too  power- 
ful, a  very  thin  shading  is  pulled  down  over  the 
Gardenias,  and  the  plants  and  all  surfaces  are  well 
syringed.  In  summer-time,  we  not  infrequently  run 
the  blind  up  and  syringe  overhead  with  the  glass 
standing  at  115°  at  2  P.M.  The  temperature  is 
lowered  considerably  in  October,  and  all  growths 
being  completed  less  water  is  given,  and  a  season  of 
comparative  rest  afforded.  During  this  period 
buds  are  formed,  'and  as  we  have  had  to  supply 
flowers  during  March  and  April,  the  plants  have  not 
been  hurried  into  growth  by  affording  a  higher  tem- 
perature before  February.  The  average  number  of 
blooms  to  a  pot  when  the  plant  has  been  well  grown, 
has  been  two  dozen.  After  the  pots  were  fairly 
charged  with  roots,  we  have  given  Clay's  Fertiliser 
and  Icthemic  Guano  alternately,  and  these  are  the 
best  stimulants  for  Gardenias  I  have  yet  tried.  J.  F. 
McLcocl,  Rocham'pton. 

HARDY  PLANTS  FOR  FURNISHING  FLOWERS 
FOR  CUTTING. — In  reply  to  Mr.  E.  Jenkins'  remarks 
on  p.  173,  I  admit  I  should  have  been  more  explicit 
in  my  statements  respecting  Alstrcemerias  out-of- 
doors.  I  ought  to  have  stated  in  my  note  (p.  156), 
that  pot-plants  should  be  obtained  wherewith  to 
make  fresh  plantations  instead  of  divided  roots,  for 
the  reasons  given  by  your  correspondent.  Even  for 
early  autumn  planting,  plants  established  in  pots  are 
preferable.  A  simple  method  of  raising  a  stock  of 
the  Alstrcemerias  named  in  my  list  is  to  sow  seeds  in 
drills,  3  inches  deep  and  18  inches  apart,  placing  the 
seeds  in  patches  of  three  or  four  1  foot  apart.  If  seed 
be  sown  this  mouth  or  early  in  April,  tho  seedlings 
should  begin  to  bloom  about  fifteen  months  after- 
wards, and  they  will  increase  in  strength  and 
floriferousness  year  by  year,  providing  they 
are  not  injured  by  frost,  and  that  a  mulch 
of  leaf- soil  or  half- rotted  manure  be  laid  on  late 
in  the  autumn  will  prevent.  The  spent-flowers 
should  be  cut  off  in  order  to  prevent  seed-bearing, 
the  stems  not  being  shortened,  or  the  leaves  removed, 
but  all  of  these  allowed  to  die  down,  they  being 
naturally  necessary  to  the  proper  ripening  of  the 
tubers,  and  the  formation  of  new  crowns.  My  authority 
for  stating  that  large  quantities  of  Alstrcemerias  are 
grown  for  supplying  wholesale  florists  in  Co  vent  Garden 
is  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  of  Tottenham,  a  high  authority  on 
the  subject  of  choice  hardy  perennials,  who  says, 
"  some  are  grown  in  large  quantities  for  supplying 
Covent  Garden  ;"  adding,  "  that  although  natives  of 
Chili,  they  are  quite  hardy,  and  thrive  well  in  our 
climate."  Another  good  authority  on  choice  hardy 
perennial  flowers  —Mr.  H.  J.  Elwes— writing  of  the 
genus  Alstrcemeria  in  the  English  Flower  Garden,  on 
p.  10,  saya  : — "Anyone  having  deep  light  sandy  soil 
resting  on  a  dry  bottom,  may  grow  thoso  beautiful 
flowering-plants  without  any  artificial  preparation ;  all 
that  is  necessary  in  that  case  being  to  pick  out  a 
well-sheltered  spot,  but  to  give  the  surface  a  slight 
mulching  on  the  approach  of  severe  weather  ; ' 
adding — "  No  trouble  is  involved  in  staking  and  tying, 
as  with  most  plants,  for  the  stems  of  these  are  quite 
strong  enough  to  support  themselves,  unless  in  very 
exposed  situations.  Independently  of  the  handfome 
bloom  which  they  make  when  growing,  they  are 
quite  worth  cultivating  for  supplying  cut  flowers,  and 
they  last  long  when  cut."  Thus  it  would  appear  that, 
apart  from  my  own  experience  of  the  Alstrcemeria, 
that  I  am  justified  in  including  Alstrcemerias  in  my 
list.  When  I  wrote  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  of 
March  12,  p.  186,  "Large  quantities  of  Alstrceme- 


rias are  grown  for  Covent  Garden,"  I  purposely 
refrained  from  mentioning  varieties  in  connection 
therewith,  not  being  sure  whether  a  sufficient  number 
of  plants  of,  for  instance,  A.  pelegrina  alba,  for  grow- 
ing in  quantity  was  available  in  the  time  that  has 
elapsed  Bince  the  plant  was  accorded  a  First- 
class  Certificate  at  a  recent  Temple  Show, 
and  so  did  not  specify  the  varieties  in  case 
I  might  be  doing  an  injustice  to  A.  pele»rina 
alba  by  excluding  it  from  the  list.  Under  these 
circumstances  I  regret  being  unable  to  give  Mr. 
Jenkins  the  name  of  a  place  in  England  in  which  A. 
pelegrina  alba  grows  in  the  open  air  in  quantity  for 
market  purposes.  Perhaps  some  readers  of  the  Gard. 
Chron.  may  be  able  to  mention  the  name  of  a 
place  where  the  plant  succeeds  in  the  open,  not 
necessarily  in  quantity,  or  for  market  purposes.  My 
own  opinion  is,  that  once  this  plant  gets  well-estab- 
lished in  a  lightish  kind  of  soil,  and  a  somewhat  shady 
position,  it  will  flower  as  freely  as  A.  aurantiaca,  A. 
pelegrina  and  other  free-growing  varieties.  With  the 
editor's  permission,  I  shall  have  something  further 
to  say  in  regard  to  English  and  Spanish  Irises,  and 
double-flowered  Daffodils,  also  included  in  my 
earlier  communication  on  "Market  Plants."  II.  W. 
Ward,  Raijleigh. 
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ROYAL      HORTICULTURAL. 

March  22. — An  excellent  display  was  made  in  the  Drill 
Hall  on  Tuesday,  ou  the  occasion  of  an  ordinary  meeting  of 
the  committees,  and  the  attendance  throughout  the  day  was 
large.  The  greater  number  of  the  exhibits  were  such  as  are 
dealt  with  by  the  Floral  Committee,  and  included  fine 
displays  of  Hippeastrums,  Cinerarias,  Cyclamens,  Roses, 
Hyacinths,  Cliveias,  Ferns,  and  a  few  hardy  plants.  One  of 
the  chief  characteristics  of  the  display  consisted  in  the 
uncommonly  good  cultivation  evidenced  in  some  of  the 
large  exhibits.  The  Narcissus  Committee  was  presented 
with  several  large  collections  of  flowers,  the  warmer  weather 
prevalent  since  the  last  meeting  having  broughtthese  flowers 
on  considerably.  Very  little  indeed  was  placed  before  the 
Fruit  Committee,  but  it  was  not  so  in  the  case  of  the  Orchid 
Committee,  which  was  asked  to  inspect  some  exceedingly 
choice  Odontoglossums  and  other  species.  The  weather,  in 
the  morning  particularly,  was  not  at  all  favourable,  and  a 
rather  thick  fog  prevailed,  so  that  sufficient  light  to  per- 
fectly show  the  tints  of  colour  in  the  flowers  was  unable  to 
penetrate  the  Drill  Hall.  A  lecture  was  delivered  during  the 
afternoon  by  Mr.  J.  Willis  on  "  Soils,"  a  digest  of  which  will 
be  found  below. 

Floral   Committee. 

Present :  W.  Marshall,  Esq.,  chairman,  and  Messrs.  C.  T. 
Druery,  H.  B.  May,  R.  Dean,  Ed.  Molyneux,  Geo.  Stevens, 
J.  F.  McLeod,  R.  B.  Lowe,  J.  Jennings,  C.  J.  Salter,  H.  Selfe- 
Leonard,  J.  Fraser,  J.  D.  Fawle,  Chas.  E.  Shea,  Chas.  E. 
Pearson,  F.  W.  Sanders,  E.  F.  Cook,  E.  Beckett,  Herbert  J. 
Cutbush,  O.  Thomas,  Ed.  Mawley,  J.  W.  Barr,  H.  J.  Jones, 
Harry  Turner,  Geo.  Paul,  W.  Howe,  Jas.  Hudson,  D.  B. 
Crane,  Geo.  Gordon,  Chas  JefTeries,  and  Jas.  Walker. 

The  attendance  upon  this  committee  was  exceptionally 
large  ;  as  will  be  seen  from  the  above  names,  there  were 
thirty  one  members  present. 

An  Award  of  Merit  was  recommended  to  Hyacinth,  City 
of  Haarlem,  flowers  single,  large,  and  pale  yellow  in  colour, 
spike  bold,  and  densely  flowered.  This,  and  a  large  group 
of  Hyacinths  in  pots,  were  shown  by  Messrs.  W.  Pa  vl  &  Son, 
Waltham  Cross  Nurseries,  Herts,  in  whose  collection  there 
were  over  200  pots.  The  plants  exhibited  excellent  cultiva- 
tion and  great  variety,  being  one  of  the  finest  exhibits  of 
Hyacinths  we  have  observed  for  some  years  past  (Silver  gilt 
Medal). 

An  Award  of  Merit  was  recommended  to  Cordyline  Ex- 
quisite, a  very  beautiful  variety  in  the  way  of  Cooperi,  but 
with  more  recurving  foliage  and  slightly  broader.  It  was 
shown  by  Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Royal  Exotic  Nursery, 
Chelsea,  who  had  half  a  dozen  plants.  Messrs.  Veitch  were 
recommended  Awards  of  Merit  also  for  Hippeastrums  Ideala, 
Clonia,  and  Tacola,  each  of  these  varieties  had  very  prettily 
marked  flowers,  the  lightest  coloured  and  most  delicate 
looking  being  Clnnia,  but  a  slight  edging  of  very  bright 
scarlet  to  each  segment  was  very  effective.  Rhododendron 
indicum  var.  K;empferi,  a  Japanese  species,  exhibited  from 
Chelsea,  also  had  lose- coloured  flowers  of  Azalea  form. 

J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  showed  a  large  number  of  Cliveia 
niiniata  in  much  variety,  for  which  a  Silver  Flora  Medal 
was  awarded.  Every  truss  was  remarkable  for  its  large 
size,  and  each  showed  some  differences  in  build,  in  the 
number  of  the  flowers  in  a  corymb,  and  in  shades 
of  colour,  no  two  being  exactly  alike.  Some  were  seed- 
lings not  yet  rejoicing  in  a  name.  Of  named  ones  we 
may  mention  Optima,  a  very  large  Mower  and  t  uss,  receiving 
an  Award  of  Merit ;  Admiration,  extra  fine  in  colour,  size 
of  truss,  and  form  of  flower  ;  Niobe  and  Favourite,  of  a  pale 
orange  hue.     At  the  rear  of  the  group  stood  five  pyramidal 
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plants  of  Pyrus  atrosanguinea,  with  flowers  of  an  apple-pink 
shade  when  expanded,  and  of  bright  carmine  in  the  bud. 
This  firm  showed  small  plants  ot  Corylopsis  pauciflora  in 
bloom;  also  several  of  Clematis  Nelly  Moser,  having  flat 
flowers  of  a  blush  colour,  with  a  rosy-red  band  running 
down  the  centre  ot  each  petal.  Lindera  sericea,  a  woody 
shrub,  with  axillary  bunches  of  greenish  inconspicuous 
flowers,  and  Shortia  galacifolia  formed  part  of  this  exhibit. 

Messrs.  J.  James  &,  Son,  Woodside,  Farnham  Royal,  again 
displayed  their  celebrated  strain  of  Cinerarias,  in  a  group  of 
plants  of  very  dwarf  habit,  with  comparatively  small  foliage, 
and  flowers  about  4  inches  aero- s— smaller,  of  course,  in  the 
cases  of  dark  self-coloured  varieties.  The  colours  were  not 
less  remarkable  than  the  size  of  the  blooms  and  the  habit  of 
the  plants,  for  whether  self-coloured  or  bicolored,  all  the 
flowers  exhibited  superlative  quality,  and  richness  of  tint. 
The  bicolored  or  oculate  flowers  greatly  increased  the  bright- 
ness of  the  group,  but  the  self-coloured  ones  are  quite  as 
attractive,  by  reason  of  their  richness,  and  these  as  well  as 
the  bicolored  flowers  are  beautifully  imbricated  (Silver-gilt 
Medal).  5 

Mr.  Jno.  It.  Box,  West  Wickham  and  Croydon,  also  ex- 
hibited  a  group  of  Cinerarias,  very  commendable  in  habit, 
and  in  the  brilliant  colouring  of  the  flowers. 

An  Award  of  Merit  was  recommended  to  an  Azalea  obtusa, 
shown  by  W.  Nicholson,  Esq.,  Basing  Par,.,  Alton  (gr.,  Mr 
W.  Smythe).  This  is  a  small-flowered,  magenta-coloured 
Azalea,  reminding  one  of  a  larger  flowered  A.  amtena. 

Mr.  Mount's  Roses  were  more  magnificent  than  ever 
H.P.'s,  as  well  as  T.'s  and  H.T.'s,  being  of  extraordinary 
quality  for  forced  flowers.  Catherine  Mennet,  a  favourite  at 
the  Canterbury  Nurseries,  was  again  conspicuous,  one  bloom 
in  particular  being  of  uncommon  size,  but  a  trifle  pale  in 
colour.  La  France,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  amongst  the 
Teas,  were  noted.  Of  the  H.P.'s,  the  fine  variety,  Mrs.  John 
Laing,  was  exhibited  in  greatest  quantity;  but  Ulrich 
Brunner,  Captain  Hay  ward,  and  many  others,  were  repre- 
sented by  exquisite  blooms  (Silver-gilt  Medal). 

Mr.  W.  Rumsey,  Joyning's  Nursery,  Waltham  Cross,  made 
a  large  display  also  with  Roses,  showing  about  a  couple  of 
hundred  blooms.  The  majority  of  .these  were  Teas,  and 
Marechal  Niel,  Niphetos,  The  Queen,  Souvenir  d'Un  Ami, 
and  others  were  noticed  very  fine.  Of  H.P.'s  the  new  Mrs. 
Rumsey  was  shown  well,  and  Comta  Raimbaud,  Chas. 
Lefebvre,  Baron  de  Bonstetten,  and  others  (Silver  Flora 
Medal). 

Messrs.  Wit,  Paul  &  Sons,  Waltham  Cross  Nurseries,  Herts, 
exhibited  three  pretty  groups  of  Roses  in  pots.  Two  of  these 
were  composed  exclusively  of  the  variety  Enchantress,  a 
pretty  pale  flesh-coloured  Tea.  The  third  group  contained 
such  varieties  as  Sylph,  Madame  Jules  Groley  a  pretty  rose ; 
coloured  H.T.  ;  Souvenir  du  President  Carnot,  also  a  H.T.  of 
much  merit ;  and  others. 

Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  &  Son,  Highgate,  London,  contributed 
a  group  of  miscellaneous  plants,  inclusive  of  Thyrsacanthus 
utilans,  a  number  of  dwarf  plants  of  Malmaison  Carnations, 
Ricbardia  Elliottiana,  Acacia  Druruniondi,  &c. 

Cyclamens  exhibited  by  the  St.  George's  Nursery  Co., 
llanwcll,  W.,  were  of  splendid  quality.  Their  group  in- 
cluded about  ten  dozen  plants  rather  larger  and  older  plants, 
and  carrying  a  far  greater  number  of  flowers  than  those 
shown  at  the  last  meeting.  A  white-flowered  variety,  with 
beautiful  fimbriation,  and  the  normal  Cyclamen  form  is  very 
pretty  (silver-gilt  Medal). 

Hippeastrums  were  again  shown  by  Captain  Holford, 
Westonbirt,  Tetbury,  Glos.  (gr. ,  Mr.  A.  Chapman),  who  staged 
upon  this  occasion  a  group  inclusive  of  many  more  plants 
than  at  last  meeting.  These  seedling  varieties  in  many 
instances  were  of  great  merit.  An  Award  of  Merit  was 
recommended  by  the  Committee  to  one  named  Beacon,  a 
self-coloured  crimson  variety  of  much  substance  (Silver-gilt 
Medal).  Captain  Holford  also  showed  a  few  plants  of 
Sonchus  laciniatus. 

Messrs.  R.  &  G.  Outhbert,  South  gate  Nurseries,  Middlesex, 
contributed  a  fine  group  of  Tulips  in  pots,  a  most  creditable 
collection  of  well  cultivated  plants.  The  varieties  of  Tulips 
have  chaDged  so  little  of  late  years  that  it  is  unnecessary  to 
specify  those  shown,  though  they  were  very  representative. 

Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  &  Son,  alongside  a  group  of  Orchids 
noticed  elsewhere,  staged  a  dozen  or  so  plants  of  Azalea 
mollis,  also  of  Staphylea  colchica,  Hippeastrums,  and  a  few 
Cliveias.    Their  Cliveia  Oriflamme  was  very  fine. 

Mr.  Charles  Bellis,  Downton  Hall  Gardens,  Ludlow, 
exhibited  four  Cordylines,  named  respectively  Charles 
Bellis,  Ludloviensis,  Salopiau,  and  Downtoniana,  all  the 
narrow-leaved  section,  some  lighter,  somo  darker  coloured. 

Col.  Halford  THowrsON,  Teignmouth,  exhibited  a  Paliu 
and  a  Marguerite  in  glass  pots,  to  show  how  well  tho  plants 
rooted  in  .ladoo-fibre. 

Mr.  Robt.  Sydenham,  Tenby  Street,  Birmingham,  ex- 
hibited a  little  wire-clip  for  securing  Carnations  or  other 
flower-spikes  to  stakes  iu  place  of  tying  them  with  bast. 
Rounded  stakes  and  a  few  other  sundries  were  displayed 
also. 

Mr.  J.  Watts,  Hamilton  House,  Ncwmr.r.  ct  (gr.,  Ml-  J. 
Heath),  exhibited  thirty  plants  of  a  Wallflower  named  Jno. 
Watts,  the  foliage  being  variegated  with  yellow. 

Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  The  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt,  showed 
a  few  hardy  plants  in  flower,  including  Primula  obconica 
rosea,  P.  purpurea  plena,  P.  sulphurea  plena  (double  white 
and  double  purple  Primroses),  and  P.  denticulate ;  also 
several  Saxifrages,  Anemone  Pulsatilla,  Hepatica  triloba, 
Valeriana  Phu  aurea,  Androsaeo  carnea,  and  a  fine  lot  of 
Megasea  Stracheyi. 

Messrs.  J.  Laiko  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill  and  Catford,  exhibited 
a  large  miscellaneous  table  of  plants  in  pots,  chiefly  stove 


and  intermediate-house  subjects  and  plants  forced  into 
flower.  Noticeable  for  variety  or  good  culture,  were  Latania 
aurea,  the  1  aves  of  a  yellowish-green  colour,  Draciena  San- 
deriana,  D.  Goldiena,  Caladiums  in  variety,  the  last  named 
handsome  decorative  plants,  with  good  leaf  development  for  so 
early  a  part  of  the  season.  Cliveia  miniata  in  named  and 
unnamed  varieties  provided  generally  with  fine  corymbs ; 
small  furnishing  examples  of  Azalea  mollis  and  Codireums. 

Their  varieties  of  Streptocarpus,  with  large  well- 
shaped  blossoms  of  various  shades  of  purple,  also  white  with 
purple  stripes  in  tho  throat,  was  likewise  shown.  The 
adjectival  name  lmiltiflora  was  attached  to  this  strain. 
Some  plants  of  the  somewhat  rare  Leea  amabilis  with 
capitally  coloured  leaves,  were  exhibited  under  a  bell-glass. 
Other  plants  calling  for  remark,  were  Richardia  Elliotiana, 
Boronia  elata  and  B.  megastigma,  Azilea  dianthiflora  and 
Rhopala  species.  An  award  of  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  was 
made  for  the  group. 

Messrs.  Laing  made  a  display  of  florists  arrangements  which 
very  prettily  terminated  on  one  of  the  central  tables.  A  simple 
shower-bouquetofNarcissusbloorns  was  very  p>etty,andaharp 
composed  of  choice  Roses  and  other  flowers,  though  formal 
in  design  would  appeal  to  many  tastes.  Nice  little  button- 
holes were  included  also,  and  a  well- flowered  plant  of 
Gelogyne  cristata. 

Messrs.  J.  Hill  &  Son,  The  Nurseries,  Lower  Edmonton, 
exhibited  a  pretty  bank  of  exotic  Ferns,  including  the  fol- 
lowing notable  species  and  varieties  :— Asplenium  Colensoi, 
Gymnogramma  Parsonsi,  a  silver-farinose  species  of  a  neat 
dense  habit  ;  Pteris  nemoralis,  with  semi-erect  fronds,  the 
younger  ones  of  a  reddish-green  tint;  Davallia  tenuifolia 
stricta ;  Pteris  Victoria  ;  Nephrolepis  davatlioides  furcans,  a 
distinct  tufted  variety  ;  N.  cordata  compacta ;  Lastrea  ery- 
throsora,  the  young  fronds  of  which  are  of  a  bronzy  colour  ; 
Blechnum  brasiliense,  distinct-looking ;  Pteris  tremula 
Smithiana,  a  frizzled  and  tasselled  species,  of  dwarf  habit, 
the  fronds  of  a  deep  green  colour.  A  basketful  of  Adiantum 
scutum  showed  up  excellently  the  coppery  tint  of  the  young 
fronds  ;  Lastrea  lepida,  as  a  lot  of  healthy  young  plants,  a 
beautiful  plant ;  and  Pteris  arguta  formed  a  pretty  object. 
The  bank  was  backed  with  Ferns  of  large  size  in  variety,  so 
as  to  mask  the  wall.  The  exhibitor  was  awarded  a  Silver 
Banksian  Medal. 

Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Nurseries,  Upper  Edmonton,  showed 
pretty  examples  of  Lomaria  ciliata  major,  2£  feet  in  height  of 
its  crown  of  tough  fronds,  forming  a  very  decorative  object. 
The  few  small  plants  of  the  species  surrounding  the  large 
plant  were  even  prettier,  the  fronds  differing  much  in 
appearance  from  those  of  the  older  plant. 

Mr.  May  exhibited  a  group  of  eight  varieties  of  Clematis, 
viz.,  Fair  Rosamond,  Miss  Batenian.J  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley, 
Lady  Londesborough  and  Lord  Londesborough,  Miss  Quilter, 
and  a  few  other  well-known  varieties. 

Narcissus  Committee. 

Present .-  Messrs.  J.  T.  Bennett-Poc(chaiiman),  C.  R.  Scrase 
Dickins,  J.  de  Graaff,  Jas.  Walker,  A.  Kingsniill,  Miss 
Willmott,  Rev.  G.  H.  Engleheart,  Rev.  8.  E.  Bourne,  and 
others. 

Ihc  frosts  and  drought  of  March  have  considerably  checked 
tho  growth  of  the  Narcissi,  which  was  unduly  advanced  in 
February,  so  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  flowers  shown 
were  from  under  glass.  Two  trade  exhibits  only  were  staged, 
by  Messrs.  Babr  &  Sons  and  T.  S.  Ware.  The  former  was 
awarded  aSilver  Banksian  Medal  for  a  comprehensive  group  of 
well  grown  and  finished  flowers,  consisting  chiefly  of  trumpet 
varieties.  Among  these,  the  novelties  Weardale  Perfection, 
Madame  .Plemp,  Madame  de  Graaff,  and  Victoria,  were 
noticeable,  th=  last-named  especi illy  being  very  fine  (Silver 
Banksian  Medal). 

Mr.  T.  Is.  Ware  received  a  Bronze  Banksian  Medal  for  a 
largo  bank  of  Narcissi  in  pots,  flanked  with  alpincs,  4c. 
(Bronze  Banksian  Medal). 

The  Rev.  G.  H.  Enolehkart  showed  several  varieties  of 
seedling  white  and  pale  trumpets;  and  Mr.  Jas.  Walker,  and 
Mrs.  Lwvrenson  also  sent  seedlings. 

Orchid  Committee. 

Present .-  Harry  J.  Veitch,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair  ;  and  Messrs. 
J.  O'Brien  (Hon.  Sec.),  Ee  B.  Crawshay,  H.  Ballantine,  J.  T. 
Gabriel,  H.  J.  Chapman,  F.  J.  1  home,  W.  H.  Young,  W.  H. 
White,  T.  W.  Bond,  G.  W.  Law  Schofield,  E.  Ashworth, 
W.  H.  Protheroe,  S.  Courtauld,  n.  M.  Pollctt,  E.  Hill,  and 
N.  C.  Cookson. 

The  display  of  Orchids  was  not  so  extensive  as  usual  at  this 
part  of  the  season,  but  there  were  some  very  remarkable 
exhibits  staged,  and  as  a  whole  it  was  very  good.  Especially 
noticeable  was  Dendrobium  nubile  Ashworthianum  with  pure 
white  flowers,  shown  by  E.  Ashworth,  Esq.,  of  Harefield  Liall, 
Wilmslow  (gr.,  Mr.  Holbrook'.  Notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  D.  nobile  was  introduced  about  sixty  years  ago,  and  im- 
portations have  arrived  from  different  localities,  this  is  the  first 
quite  white  form  which  has  appeared  at  the  meetings  or 
shows  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  The  flowers  wcic 
of  fine  form  and  white,  with  the  exception  of  a  slight 
greenish-yellow  tinge  at  the  base  of  the  lip  (First-class 
Certificate).  The  exlubitor  showed  Odontoglossum  hybriduiu 
Ashworthianum,  which  was  thought  to  be  cross  between  the 
rose-coloured  O.  Cervantesii  Ulacinum  and  O.  cordatum.  It 
has  flowers  similar  in  form  to  those  of  0.  aspcrsum  ;  the 
sepals  yellowish,  heavily  barred  with  brown  ;  the  petals  rose- 
coloured,  with  two  or  thrco  red-brown  marks  at  the  base  ■ 
and  the  Up  coloured  rose  (Award  of  Merit). 

Baron  Sir  H.  Schroder,  Tho  Dell,  Egham  (gr.,  Mr.  H. 


Ballantyne),  showed  the  beautiful  Odontoglossum  crispum 
'  Princess  Christian,"  a  very  large  flower  possessing  a  clear 
white  ground  handsomely  blotched  with  irregular  brown 
spots;  the  lip  and  crest,  which  were  peculiar,  suggested 
hybrid  origin,  as  do  many  of  the  blotched  Olontoglossums 
known  as  "crispum  "  (First-class  Certificate). 

H.  T.  Pitt,  Esq.,  Rosslyn,  Stamford  Hill  (gr.,  Mr.  Aldous), 
showed  again  the  fine  Odontoglossum  X  excellens,  Rosslyn 
var.,  for  which  a  First-class  Certificate  was  previously 
awarded.  The  flowers  were  better  than  when  the  plant  was 
last  shown.  It  is  one  of  the  best  varieties  of  O.  excellens. 
The  flowers  measured  3  inches  across,  of  a  thick  and  firm 
substance  ;  of  a  clear  yellow-ground  colour,  blotched  with 
chestnut-brown.  The  limbs  of  the  flower  were  nearly  equal, 
and  of  about  1  inch  in  width  (Cultural  Commendation). 

Mr.  Thomas  Rochford,  Turnford  Hall  Nurseries,  Brox- 
bourne,  shuwed  as  Odontoglossum  X  Rochfordianum,  a  very 
remarkable  natural  hybrid,  with  richly-spotted  flowers  of 
middle  size,  approaching  closely  in  appearance  to  thoBe  of 
O.  crispum  leopardinum.  The  flowers  were  creamy-white, 
spotted  with  a  rich  shade  of  crimson.  The  fringed  lip  sug- 
gested O.Hunnewellianum  as  being  one  of  the  parents  (Award 
of  Merit).  Mr.  Rochford  also  showed  Dendrobium  nobile 
albiflorum,  with  flowers  larger  than  usually  obtain. 

From  Mme.lDA  BRANDT.Riesbach,  Zurich  (gr  .Mr.Schleeht), 
came  Oncidium  Phalariiopsis  Brandtise,  a  vc  ry  fine  form  of  the 
plant  often  seen  in  gardens  as  O.  eucullatum  Phalsenopsis. 
The  flowers  were  2  inches  in  length,  the  lip  being  more  than 
1  inch  wide  where  broadest.  The  sepals  are  white,  heavily 
blotched  with  claret-purple ;  the  lip  is  white,  with  a  deep 
yellow-coloured  crest,  and  bright  purple  markings  at  the 
base  (Award  of  Merit). 

Mme.  Brandt  also  sent  the  singular-looking  Oncidium 
ansiferum,  and  Odontoglossum  Hunnewellianmi. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  Burford,  Dorking  (gr.,  Mr. 
W.  H.  White),  showed  three  well-bloomed  plants  of  the 
pretty  Epidendrum  Endresii,  with  white  and  violet  flowers  ; 
the  rare  Sarcochilus  Hartmanni,  a  finely-flowered  specimen 
of  Masdevallia  x  Pourbaixii,  M.  Veitchiana  grandiflora;  and 
the  remarkable  Epidendrum  varicosum. 

Messrs.  Hunn  Low  &  Co  ,  Clapton,  were  awarded  a  Silver 
Banksian  Medal  for  a  very  effective  group  made  up  of  re- 
markably fine  specimens  of  Cattleya  Triansei,  C.  Mendeli, 
Dendrobium  Boxalli,  and  other  Dcndrobiums  ;  the  handsome 
Cymbidium  x  eburneo-Lowianum  var.  marmoratum,  with 
large  flowers  of  a  cream-white  hue  marbled  with  rose ;  the 
rare  Phalsenopsis  intermedia  Portei,  varieties  of  Odontoglos. 
sum  crispum,  O.  triumphans,  0.  Andersonianum,  O.  mulus, 
Lselia  cinnabarina,  &c. 

J.  T.  Gabriel,  Esq.,  Palace  Road,  Streatham  Hill  (gr.,  Mr. 

E.  Ranson),  showed  Cattleya  Trianaji  Gabriel's  var.,  with 
very  large  flowers,  the  sepals  and  petals  of  which  were 
blush-white,  the  lip  bearing  a  bright  crimson  blotch  with 
light  margin. 

J.  B.  Brookes,  Esq  ,  Finstall  Park,  Bromsgrove  (gr.,  Mr. 
J.  Drew),  showed  Odontoglossum  crispum  roseum,  a  flower 
of  good  form  and  substance.  Dr.  F.  Hills,  The  Elms, 
Campbell  Road,  Croydon,  showed  Odontoglossum  coronarium 
miniatum,  Hills'  variety. 

Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  k  Son,  Victoria  and  Paradise  Nur- 
series, Upper  Holloway,  staged  a  good  group,  in  which  were 
several  well-bloomed  Ceelogyne  cristata  alba,  Calanthe 
Williamsii,  Zygopetalum  X  Perrenoudii,  Odontoglossum 
crispum  roseum,  and  O.  c.  flaveolum,  the  handsome  Phaius 
X  Norman,  Cypripedium  x  Harrisianum  superbum,  C.  X 
Io  superbum,  C.  x  Lathamianum,  ic.  (Vote  of  Thanks). 

Mrs.  Laura  C.  Joad,  Patching,  Worthing  (gr.,  Mr. 
Standing),  showed  Cymbidium  x  cburneo-Lowiaum,  and  a 
very  fine  three- flowered  inflorescence  of  C.  eburneutn. 

Fruit  Committee. 

Prftent:  Geo.  Bunyard,  Esq.,  in  the  chair;  and  Messrs. 
H.  Balderson,  T.  F.  Rivers,  A.  F.  Barron,  W.  Bites,  J. 
Cheat,  A.  Dean,  Robt.  Fyfe,  W.  Gleeson,  C.  Herrin,  J.  Laing, 

F.  Q.  Lane,  G.  Norman,  W.  Pope,  W.  Poupart,  G.  Reynolds, 
J.  H.  Veitch,  H.  W.  Ward,  Josse  Willard,  J.  Wright,  and 
Geo.  Wythcs. 

APPLF,   AXI)    PEAR   COMPETITION. 

Apples,  dissert.— Mr.  Tnllack,  gr.,  Liveraere  Park,  Bury 
St.  Edmunds,  was  1st  with  Lamb  Abbey  Pear-main,  the  fruits 
being  a  clear  and  nice-looking  sample  "of  this  small-fruited 
variety;  2nd,  Mr.  C.  Herrin,  gr.,  Dropmore,  with  Stunner 
Pippin.  Other  varieties  shown  were  White  Nonpareil. 
Mannington  Pearmain,  Scarlet  Nonpareil,  Court  Pendu  Tlat 
and  Dutch  Kignon. 

Peers,  i/essirt.  A  dish  of  Xc  Plus  Meuris  was  shown  by 
Capt.  Carstairs,  Wclford  Park,  Berks  (gr.,  Mr.  C.  Hoss), 
obtaining  a  2nd  prize  Other  varieties  shown  were  Beurre 
Bretonneau,  Bergamotte  d'Esperen,  and  a  variety  without  a 
name. 

Mr.  0.  Wythes,  gr.  to  Earl  Perot,  Sion  House,  Brentford, 
showed  six  half-pound  punnets  of  Lax  ton's  Royal  Sovereign 
Strawberry,  receiving  a  Cultural  Commendation. 

Horticultural    Soils. 

The  following  s  an  extract  of  the  lecture  given  by  Mr 
Willis  "  On  Soils,"  on  Tuesday,  at  the  Drill  Hall. 

The  Lecturer,  in  his  opening  remarks,  said  that  the  valuo 
of  different  soils  for  horticultural  purposes  is  greatly  de- 
pendent  upon  the  original  material  from  which  they  were 
made,  and  upon  the  state  of  finonoss  t  which  they  have 
been  reduced. 

The  soil  must  allow  of  the  froo  percolation  of  both 
water  and  air,   which   aro    so    necessary  to  tho  life  and 
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growth  of  the  plant,  and  to  the  due  preparation  of  plant- 
food  in  the  soil.  It  must  retain  sufficient  moisture  to 
furnish  the  growing  crop  with  an  immediate  supply  of  water, 
and  its  pores  must  be  sufficiently  fine  to  allow  of  the  ascent  of 
water  from  the  subsoil  by  capillary  attraction.  It  must  store 
up  some  of  the  heat  received  from  the  sun  in  the  daytime, 
and  so  render  the  temperatures  of  the  soil  more  equable.  It 
also  serves  as  a  protective  covering  to  roots  and  seeds  against 
excessive  summer  heat  and  winter  frosts.  A  soil  should 
contain  in  itself  a  stock  of  the  mineral  food  necessary  to  the 
growth  of  crops,  and  it  must  constitute  the  laboratory  of  a 
number  of  wonderful  actions  whereby  plant-food  is  always 
beiDg  prepared  little  by  little  for  reception  and  assimilation 
in  co  the  plant. 

Speaking  of  the  soil  as  a  source  of  plant-food,  the  lecturer 
said,  where  any  plant,  however  lovely,  has  once  grown  and 
died  away,  its  remains  gradually  decay  and  add  a  little 
vegetable  or  organic  matter  to  the  soil,  rendering  it  thereby 
capable  of  growing  a  better  plant  the  next  season.  As  the 
soil  becomes  richer  in  carbonaceous  and  vegetable  matters, 
higher  organised  plants  will  occupy  it;  these  pass  through 
the  same  phases  of  life  as  the  plants  of  simpler  structure,  and 
enrich  the  soil  at  an  increasing  rate.  It  happens,  therefore,  that 
the  virgin  soils,  as  theyare  termed,  derived  from  theheath.the 
forest,  or  the  prairie,  which  are  first  ploughed  up  by  the 
settlers  in  new  countries,  are  richly  charged  with  a  blackish- 
brown  vegetable  substance,  known  under  the  general  name 
of  humus,  and  recognised  as  one  of  the  marks  of  a  fertilo  soil ; 
in  fact  humus  was  considered  by  agricultural  chemists  in  the 
early  part  of  the  present  century  to  be  the  main  source  of 
soil  fertility. 

A  soil  rich  in  organic  matter  or  humus,  is  rich  in  nitrogen; 
while  a  soil  poor  in  organic  substance  is  poor  also  in 
nitrogenous  plant-food ;  and  the  permanent  fertility  of  a  soil 
is  found  to  be  very  closely  connected  with  its  power  of 
retainiog  plant-food.  The  composition  of  various  soils  was 
shown  by  means  of  diagrams,  and  the  investigations  pointed 
to  the  fact  that  the  very  rich  peat-moulds,  leaf-moulds,  and 
turf-moulds,  &c,  which  are  so  greatly  valued  for  horticul- 
tural purposes,  generally  contain  an  excessive  amount  of 
fibrous-rooted  material,  or  of  leafy  organic  matter,  with  a 
correspondingly  large  amount  of  nitrogen.  It  is  these  con- 
stituents which  by  their  abundance  produce  the  greatest 
fertility. 

A  section  was  devoted  to  Jadoo  fibre,  which  although  not  a 
soil,  has  been  recommended  to  take  the  place  of  mould  in 
certain  gardening  practises.  It  was  shown  to  consist  of  peat 
moss,  to  which  soot,  bone  meal,  and  gypsum,  with  a  small 
quantity  of  phosphoric  acid  and  potash,  has  been  added  ;  and 
the  whole  essence  of  the  success  of  this  material  for  plant- 
culture  lies  io  the  amalgamation  of  the  various  plant-food 
ingredients. 

As  soil  fertility  is  of  so  much  importance  to  the  horticul- 
turist in  the  productiveness  of  the  garden,  and  as  the  final 
returns  may  be  expected  to  be  directly  proportionate  to  the 
amount  of  nitrates  which  it  contains,  and  to  the  facilities  or 
favourable  conditions  offered  for  the  conversion  of  organic 
nitrogen  into  ammonia  and  nitrates,  the  subject  of  nitri- 
fication in  the  soil  becomes  one  of  intense  interest,  and  was 
dealt  with  pretty  fully  by  the  lecturer. 

Recent  investigations  have  shown  that  the  nitrifying 
microbes  are  in  greater  or  less  number  in  all  fertile  soils, 
but  are  most  active  in  soil*  under  cultivation,  teaching  the 
advantage  of  the  frequent  use  of  the  hand-hoe  and  othor 
implements  of  tillage  in  the  open  garden,  and  of  a  friable 
porous  soil  for  potting  purposes.  The  nitrification  of  a 
cultivated  soil  which  takes  place  in  the  spring  is,  as  a  rule, 
quite  insufficient  to  meet  the  food  requirements  of  early- 
sown  spring  vegetables,  hence  the  advisability  of  using  some 
stimulating  manure,  such  as  nitrate  of  soda,  guano,  sulphate 
ammonia,  or  soot,  if  rapid  production  is  required. 

The  next  question  considered  was  that  of  available  plant- 
food.  A  large  part  of  the  elements  of  plant-food  cjutained 
in  soils  is  present  in  such  a  condition  that  plants  are  unable 
to  make  use  of  it.  It  is  not  the  total  proportion  of  phosphoric 
acid,  or  of  potash,  or  of  nitrogen,  that  rules  a  soil's  fertility 
for  horticultural  purposes,  but  the  amount  of  each  of  them 
that  is  present  in  an  immediately  available  condition, 

How  plants  are  dependent  upon  the  food  supply  in  the 
soil  was  shown  by  the  fact  that  one  horticultural  soil  may 
have  a  proper  texture,  with  a  suitable  amount  of  moisture, 
and  in  fact  a  full  supply  of  everything  the  plant  needs  except 
phosphoric  acid.  If  so,  it  cannot  yield  a  full  crop.  Add 
phosphate  in  an  available  form,  and  the  growing  plants  will 
be  benefited.  Another  soil  may  be  deficient  in  potash, 
another  in  lime,  another  in  nitrogen  ;  still  another  in  two  or 
three  of  thes"  substances. 

This  same  variation  may  run  through  inherent  fertility  of 
the  soil,  and  in  the  solubility  of  its  constituents.  There- 
fore, a  horticultural  soil  may  be  deficient  in  available 
mineral  ingredients,  or  in  available  nitrogen.  Or  it  may 
be  so  compact,  that  air  and  moisture  cannot  get  into 
it  to  work  over  the  crude  material  it  contains,  nor  the 
plant  roots  make  their  way  through  to  obtain  the  food  that 
has  been  made  soluble.  Again,  it  may  be  so  loose  and  non- 
retentive,  that  the  food  constituents  will  escape  by  drainage. 
Or,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  so  dry  that  fertilisers  will 
be  useless,  and  plants  wither  for  lack  of  moisture,  or  so  wet 
and  cold  as  to  prevent  plant-growth.  In  these  several  cases, 
proper  tillage  operations  were  recommended  to  assist  in 
amending  the  soil  texture,  so  that  its  power  of  holding 
water  might  be  improved,  and  its  supply  of  available 
plant-food  increased.  Then  by  a  suitable  manurial  treatment 
it  may  be  brought  into  condition  to  yield  bountiful  returns 
for  all  that  is  done  to  it. 

In  conclusion,  a  few  practical  remarks  were  made  upon  the 


three  main  constituents  of  plant-food  in  horticultural  soils, 
namely,  nitrogen,  potash  and  phosphoric  acid. 

With  regard  to  nitrogen,  it  was  shown  that,  although  the 
nitrification  in  rich  garden  soils,  leaf-moulds,  and  peat- 
moulds  may  be  sufficiently  active  for  the  gardener  to  dis 
pense  with  artificial  nitrogonous  manures  in  most  cases,  yet 
there  are  certain  species  of  plants  which  rapidly  develop  a 
large  mass  of  foliage,  and  these  cause  a  rapid  and  extensive 
demand  upon  the  available  nitrogen  of  the  soil.  For  such 
plants  it  will  always  be  advisable  to  use  nitrate  of  soda,  sul- 
phate ammonia,  guano,  soot,  or  similar  materials  as  manure. 

Phosphoric  acid  occurs  in  very  small  actual  assimilable 
quantities  in  most  soils,  however  rich.  It  is,  therefore, 
necessary  to  add  this  ingredient  by  a  manurial  application  if 
full  crops  are  to  be  obtained.  The  best  form  in  which  this 
substance  may  be  added  to  horticultural  soils,  is  by  bone 
phosphate,  bone  meal,  or  basic  slag.  Superphosphate  of 
lime  yields  a  certain  proportion  of  phosphoric  acid  soluble  in 
water.  But  in  rich  moulds  cheap  mineral  superphosphates 
are  not  recommended,  as  the  introduction  of  free  sulphuric 
acid  into  soils  poor  in  lime  would  be  hurtful  to  plants. 

Potash  is  a  constituent  in  all  rich  horticultural  soils  ;  this 
becomes  only  slowly  available  for  veget  ition.  For  certain  cul- 
tures, more  especially  that  of  Ferns,  Palms,  Vines,  Potatos, 
Roses,  &c,  potash  manures  have  a  very  beneficial  effect  when 
applied  to  leaf-mould  composts.  The  most  rational  mode  of 
application  is  to  use  carbonate  of  potash,  one  of  the  chief 
ingredients  in  wood  ashes,  or  kainit.  This  salt  is  letained 
by  the  soil,  and  plants  are  able  to  absorb  it  as  they  need. 
The  proportions  to  be  used  must  vary,  according  to  the 
requirements  of  the  plants  cultivated. 


NATIONAL    CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

ADJOURNED  ANNUAL   MEETING. 

Mar«'h  22.—  The  adjourned  annual  general  meeting  of  the 
members  of  this  Society  took  place  on  Monday  evening  last 
at  Anderton's  Hotel,  Fleet  Street,  E.C.  There  was  a  large 
attendance  of  members,  and  in  point  of  duration,  as  in 
some  other  respects,  the  meeting  may  be  described  as  an 
extraordinary  one.  It  was  called  for  six  in  the  evening,  and 
the  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Sanders  about  fifteen 
minutes  later,  but  it  was  twenty  minutes  past  eleven  before 
the  meeting  separated.  As  a  committee  meeting  had  been 
held  from  five  to  six  o'clock,  the  chairman  and  a  few  others 
had  sat  uninterruptedly  for  upwards  of  six  hours. 

When  the  Secretary  had  read  the  revised  balance-sheet 
(showing  that  outstanding  accounts  had  been  paid  by  the 
withdrawal  of  £50  from  the  reserve  fund),  its  adoption  was 
formally  moved  from  the  chair,  and  duly  seconded  by 
Mr.  B.  Beckett.  A  rather  long  discussion  was  then  com- 
menced by  Mr.  Cholmeley,  who  pointed  out  a  slight  error 
which  had  been  made  (but  which  was  subsequently  ex- 
plained satisfactorily),  and  asked  why  there  were  not  the 
signatures  of  the  auditors  upon  the  revised  sheet. 

Mr.  Pearce  referred  to  the  sum  of  £12  9s.  &d.  for  bill 
posting  as  appearing  In  both  receipts  and  expenditure. 
When  the  questioner  had  been  satisfied  on  this  point,  the 
Chairman  read  a  letter  ho  had  received  from  the  auditors,  in 
which  they  declined  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  revised 
balance-sheet.  This  was  followed  by  a  statement  from  Mr. 
II.  J.  Cutbush,  one  of  the  auditors,  who  said  that  the 
accounts  as  first  presented  were  thoroughly  examined,  and 
the  vouchers  inspected;  and  Mr.  Stubbs  also  said  that  the 
first  report  was  an  intelligible  one,  and  it  would  be  unwise 
and  incorrect  on  their  part  to  go  further. 

The  Secretary  then  made  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  the 
Society  had  always  had  to  carry  over  a  large  sum  of  money 
from  year  to  year,  and  since  ha  had  been  Secretary  he  bad 
honestly  tried  to  reduce  the  atnoun'.  Mr.  Dean  then 
traversed  a  statement  made  by  Mr.  Gordon  at  the  hist 
meeting  respecting  the  show  expenses  having  greatly 
increased,  declaring  that  such  was  not  correct,  but  that 
the  expenses  were  tabulated  differently  in  the  financial 
statement  than  they  were  formerly. 

Mr.  Moorman  severely  criticised  the  Society's  financial 
policy  at  length,  and  declared  that  the  printing  was  expen- 
sive and  the  purchase  of  medals  also.  The  practice  of  letting 
the  floor  space  in  the  Aquarium  to  vendors  of  "  Sticks 
and  Manures,"  and  the  consequent  banishment  of  the 
Chrysanthemum  blooms  to  the  galleries,  was  a  strong  point 
in  Mr.  Moorman's  criticism. 

Mr.  Spicer  asked  if  the  amended  accounts  had  been  sent 
out  with  the  Treasurer's  assent?  Mr.  Starling,  Treasurer, 
replied  that  for  years  he  did  not  know  that  there  were  un- 
paid accounts  carried  from  year  to  year.  When  the  Secretary 
informed  him  that  such  was  the  case,  he  refused  any  longer 
to  affirm  that  the  balance-sheet  was  a  true  one.  Before 
resigning,  he  had  determined,  in  the  interests  of  the  Society 
and  of  his  successor,  to  acquaint  every  member  with  the 
present  system  by  which  the  accounts  were  practically 
under  the  control  of  the  Secretary  alone.  They  had  been 
obliged  to  take  about  £50  from  the  reserve  fund  to  pay  out- 
standing accounts,  but  instead  of  this  the  Society  ought  to 
obtain  and  preserve  a  reserve  fund  of  at  leist  £300  to  £400. 

Several  questions  were  then  put  with  a  view  to  obtaining 
from  the  treasurer  or  auditors,  an  assurance  that  the  c  /ised 
balance-sheet  was  correct,  and  more  than  or  _,  member 
rebuked  the  auditors  for  failure  of  duty,  it  h-ing  affirmed 
that  when  they  signed  the  first  statement  it  was  in  their 
knowledge  that  debts  were  still  outstanding.  "Who  is 
responsible  for  the  revised  balance-sheet,"  said  one  member. 
"  Nobody  has  signed  it,  no  one  attaches  importance  to  it,  no 


one  owns  it.  Who  is  iU  father?"  At  length  the  treasurer 
accepted  the  responsibility,  and  said  that  Mr.  Dean  told  him 
that  up  to  the  date  the  accounts  were  closed  there  was  not 
one  penny  now  owing,  and  he  believed  Mr.  Dean. 

Mr.  H.  Cannell  remarked  that  they  had  paid  the  debts, 
they  had  clean  hands,  but  a  reserve  fund  reduced  by  one- 
half.  They  had  been  too  lavish;  it  was  now  for  tho 
meeting  to  accept  the  position,  and  make  up  their  minds 
for  business  in  the  future. 

The  balance-sheei  was  adopted  almost  unanimously.  On 
the  consideration  of  the  report,  Mr.  Moorman  proposed 
that  it  be  held  over  until  the  meeting  had  heard  the 
estimates  of  receipts  and  expenditure  for  1898.  The  Secretary 
then  read  an  estimate  that  had  been  made,  which  showed 
a  balance  against  receipts  of  £4S  10s.  Sd.,  but  the  com 
mittee's  alterations  to  same  had  resulted  in  an  estimated 
balance  in  favour  of  receipts  of  £22  $s.  The  revised  estimate 
was  accepted. 

Resuming  the  consideration  of  the  committee's  report,  Mr. 
Moorman  proposed  that  in  the  first  paragraph  the  words* 
"its  resources  are  as  great  as  ever,  its  supporters  more* 
numerous,  it  is  financially  sound,  and  its  prestige  knows 
no  diminution,"  should  be  deleted ;  but  eventually  the 
motion  was  lost  on  the  ground  that  it  might  be  ac- 
cepted as  the  opinion  of  the  committee.  The  motion  from 
the  chair  that  the  report,  with  the  exception  of  certain 
modifications  proposed  by  the  committee,  be  received, 
printed,  ami  circulated,  was  passed.  Votes  of  thanks  to  the 
auditors,  president,  and  others  having  been  passed,  the 
meeting  turned  its  attention  to  the  election  of  officers.'  The 
president  (Sir  ErwiN  Saunders)  was  re-elected  with 
acclamation. 

The  resign  ition  of  the  treasurer  having  been  received,  it 
was  decided  to  confer  the  honorary  fellowship  of  the  Society 
upon  Mr.  Sta;  ling,  and  to  as*  his  acceptance  of  the  Society's 
small  Gold  Medal,  and  a  letter  inscribed  upon  vellum 
testifying  to  the  fidelity  with  which  he  had  worked  for  the 
Society  for  upwards  of  twenty  years,  and  further  that  it  was 
the  result  of  his  libour,  extending  over  some  years,  that  the 
first  reserve  fund  was  formed.  Mr.  Starling  suitably  replied, 
and  declared  that  his  one  desire  was  that  his  successor  might 
be  what  he  himself  had  never  been,  "  a  treasurer  in  effect 
as  well  as  in  name." 

Messrs.  R.  Ballantyne  and  Ceo.  Gordon  were  then  nomi- 
nated for  the  vacant  office,  and  this,  and  all  cases  where  there 
were  more  than  one  member  proposed  for  an  office,  was 
decided  later  in  the  evening  by  ballot.  After  vainly  trying 
to  escape  the  position  of  chairman  of  committee,  the  present 
chairman  (Mr.  T.  W.  Sanders)  was  prevailed  upon  by  an 
unanimous  meeting  to  continue  in  the  office  for  another  year, 
but  he  accepted  it  on  the  perfect  understanding  that  he 
would  not  be  held  responsible  for  the  policy  of  that  com- 
mittee ;  his  work  would  be  to  see  that  the  business  was 
properly  and  orderly  couducted,  but  he  would  not  take 
"sides"  on  any  question.  Mr.  P.  Waterer  was  re-elected 
vice-ohairman. 

The  appointment  of  secretary  being  the  next  business,  Mr. 
Moorman  proposed  and  Mr.  Rundle  seconded  that  hereafter 
the  Secretary  be  a  paid  officer,  without  a  vote  upon  the 
committee,  which  was  carried. 

Mr.  H.  Cmnell  then  proposed,  and  it  was  seconded,  that 
Mr.  R.  Dean  bo  elected  to  the  office  ;  and  Mr.  Moorman  pro- 
posed, and  Mr.  Mold  seconded,  the  name  of  Mr.  G  W. 
Cummins,  both  of  which  names  went  to  the  ballot.  For  the 
post  of  Foreign  Secretary,  Mr.  Harman  Payne  was  re-elected 
unanimously.  Nominations  were  then  made  for  members 
of  committee,  in  the  place  of  those  retiring.  The  result  of 
the  ballot  was  declared  as  follows :— Treasurer.  Mr.  R. 
Ballantyne.  General  Secretary,  Mr.  R.  Dean,  63  votes;  Mr. 
Cummins,  43  votes ;  Mr.  Dean  was  therefore  declared  duly 
elected.  As  members  of  Committee,  Messrs.  T.  Buvan, 
G.  Langdon,  A.  Taylor,  W.  Hjwe,  W.  Wells,  J.  P.  Kendall, 
W.  Higgs,  T.  L.  Turk,  J.  T.  Simpson,  F.  Gilks,  Robt.  Fyfe, 
W.  Daniels,  and  A.  Outram.  Messrs.  Wells,  Fyfe,  and 
Outram  are  new  members.  The  auditors  for  the  coming 
year  will  be  Messrs.  A.  E.  Stubbs  and  J.  Cholmeley. 

The  meeting  considered  the  revised  rules  of  the  society,  and 
passed  various  amendments  to  same.  Rule  III.  was  modi- 
fied to  the  effect  that  delegates  of  affiliated  societies  may 
vote  at  committee  meetings,  and  that  the  general  secretary 
may  not  do  so.  Under  Rule  IV.,  notice  of  nominations  to 
offices  will  be  unnecessary.  Rule  VII.  wiU  now  declare  that 
a  member's  subscription  will  become  due  on  the  1st  day  of 
Ja  nuary  each  year.  Rule  X.  further  defines  that  delegates 
of  affiliated  societies  may  vote  at  committee  meetings.  Rule 
XI.  will  now  fix  the  annual  general  meeting  for  the  first 
Monday  in  February  of  each  year.  Rule  XII.  was  modified 
in  the  direction  of  transferring  the  business  of  superintend- 
ing the  show  from  the  secretary  to  tho  committee.  Under 
Rule  XVII.  it  has  been  decided  to  close  the  accounts  at  the 
end  of  the  calendar  year,  and  that  printed  copies  of  6ame 
be  distributed  to  the  members  seven  days  before  the  annual 
meeting.  Rule  XIX.  was  altered,  so  that  notice  of  proposed 
alterations  to  rules  must  be  made  fourteen  days  beforo  the 
annual  meeting  instead  of  before  January  31,  as  formerly. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Moorman,  it  was  agreed  that  the 
following  recommendation  be  sent,  as  an  instruction  to  the 
committtee  :  — 

"That  a  sub-committee  of  five  members  (exclusive  of 
ex  nfficio  members)  be  appointed  to  enquire  — 

(a)  What  places  can  be  obtained  for  holding  our  future 
exhibitions,  either  by  a  subsidy  as  now,  or  in  reliance  on  our 
own  resources  to  proceed  on  independent  lines. 

(6)  To  closely  examine  the  whole  question  of  minor  shows 
with  the  object  of  ascertaining  their  advantages  or  otherwise 
to  the  Society. 
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(«•)  To  fully  consider  the  question  of  selling  the  tloor  space, 
and  to  report  the  result  of  their  investigations  to  the  general 
committee,  who  shall  formulate  such  recommendations  to  a 
general  meeting  of  members  to  be  held  on  the  first  day 
of  the  November  Exhibition,  and  that  no  future  fixtures  be 
made  before  this  date." 

Mr.  E.  Calvat  was  elected  an  honorary  Fellow  of  the 
Society. 

WARE    AND    DISTRICT     HORTICUL- 
TURAL. 

March  15.— Mr.  Fulford,  gr.  to  R.  Walters,  Esq.,  pre- 
sided at  the  fortnightly  meeting  of  this  Society  on  the  above 
date,  when  Mr.  Challen,  nurseryman,  Stanstead,  gave  a  very 
interesting  account  on  the  construction  of  the  "Hot-water 
Apparatus, "  wherein  he  described  a  system  of  heating 
adopted  by  him,  minimising  the  cost  of  fixing  boilers,  and 
placing  the  pipes  so  as  to  insure  efficient  circulation  in 
gardens  adjacent  to  streams,  and  subject  to  be  flooded,  and 
where  the  stokehole  is  frequently  submerged. 

Mr.  Challen  having  occasion  to  fix  a  boiler  in  a  place  where 
it  would  be  altogether  impossible  to  get  a  dry  stokehole  by 
sinking  the  boiler  some  distance  below  the  level  of  the  ground 
unless  he  went  to  the  expense  of  having  the  sides  and  bottom 
cemented  so  as  to  make  the  hole  water-tight,  and  even  then 
he  was  rather  doubtful  of  keeping  out  the  water,  as  the 
cement  would  be  liable  to  crack  from  the  action  of  the  heat 
under  the  boiler,  he  determined  to  fix  his  boiler  on  the 
ground  level  (the  ash-pit  only  being  dug  out),  he  then  con- 
nected the  flow-pipe  to  the  top  of  the  boiler,  but  instead  of 
taking  the  pipes  on  the  rise  to  the  extreme  end  of  the  house?, 
he  fixed  them  so  as  there  would  be  a  gradual  fall,  graduating 
it  right  round  the  houses  and  back  to  the  boiler,  connecting 
the  return  pipe  to  the  boiler  in  the  ordinary  place.  lie  had 
used  that  boiler  for  two  winters,  and  foutd  it  answered  very 
well,  the  heat  being  distributed  evenly  o^er  the  houses. 
After  tome  discussion,  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  kctuier  and 
chairman  terminated  the  meeting.  A.  ]\~. 


MANCHESTER   AND   NORTH   OF 
ENGLAND    ORCHID. 

March  10.- -Meeting  at  the  Manchester  Coal  Exchange  on 
the  above  date.  Present:  Messrs.  G.  Shorland  Ball  (in  the 
chair),  G.  W.  Law-Schofield,  Rappart,  Greenwood,  Side- 
botbara,  Warbnrton,  Cypher,  Gratrix,  Johnson,  Weathers, 
and  Gent  (Hon.  Sec). 

G. Shorland  Ball,  Esq.,  Ashford,  Wilmslow  (gr.,  Mr.  Hay), 
showed  a  very  fine  form  of  Cattleya  speciosissima  Ernesti 
(First-class  Certificate),  Dendrobium  Paxtoni,  very  closely 
allied  to  linibriatum,  and  two  forms  of  D.  Schneiderianum. 

D.  B.  Rappart,  Esq.,  Liscard,  Cheshire  (gr.,  Mr.  Nichol- 
son), staged  the  very  pretty  and  rare  Dendrobium  Luna 
(Award  of  Merit). 

G.  W.  Law-Schofield,  Esq.,  New  Hall  Hey,  Rawtenstall, 
exhibited  the  beautiful  Dendrobium  Rainbow  (First-class 
Certificate),  D.  Schneiderianum  (Award  of  Merit),  D.  Luna 
(Award  of  Merit),  D.  Kenneth,  and  Cypripedium  Scllofleldia- 
num  (Award  of  Merit). 

Thomas  Statter,  Esq.,  Stand  Hall,  Wbitefield  (gr.,  Mr. 
Johnson),  showed  Dendrobium  splendidissimum  Illustre, 
which  we  think  was  good  enough  to  have  received  a  First- 
class  Certificate.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  best  of  its  section  ; 
it  obtained  an  Award  of  Merit  only.  The  same  exhibitor 
also  showed  D.  splendidissima,  D.  Juno,  Cypripedium 
Rubens,  a  very  fine  cross  between  bellatulum  and  callosum 
(Award  of  Merit),  a  very  dark  form  of  C.  hirsutissimum,  and 
Lrelia  Euterpe. 

H.  Greenwood,  Esq.,  Highfield,  Haalingden  (gr.,  Mr. 
Spurr),  showed  Cattleya  Trianaei,  Highfield  variety  (Award 
of  Merit),  C.  Walkeriana,  Cypripedium  conco-callosum, 
and  Cymbi'lium  eburueum. 

S.  Gratkix,  Esq.,  West  Point,  Whalley  Range  (gr.,  Mr. 
McLeod),  staged  odontoglossum  Wilckeanum,  with  a  mag- 
nificent spike  (Cultural  Certificate),  Cypripedium  LeyBen- 
ianum  (Award  of  Merit),  C.  Mary  Gratrix,  C.  Thompsoni 
(Award  of  Merit),  C.  Harrisianum  albens  (Award  of  Merit), 
Dendrobium  Rubens  grandiflora  (Award  of  Merit),  and  Den- 
drobium crassinodc  album  (Award  of  Merit). 

E.  J.  Stdebotiiam,  Esq.,  Erlcsdene,  Bowdon  (gr ,  Mr. 
Glover),  showed  Dendrobium  nobile  Ballianum,  very  well 
flowered  (Award  of  Merit),  D.  Desdemona,  and  D.  Schneider- 
ianum. 

A.  Warbumot,  Esq.,  Vine  House,  Haslingden,  staged  an 
interesting  collection  of  twenty  four  varieties  of  Dendrobium 
blooms,  which  received  a  Vote  of  Thanks. 

0. 0.  WHIGI.EY,  Esq. ,  Bridge  Hall,  Bury,  staged  Cypripedium 
'enanthum  superbum,  C.  Masteraianum,  and  C.  L-eanum  x 
Boxalli. 

H.  II.  Bolton-,  Esq.,  Height  Side,  Newchurch,  showed 
Miltonia  Endresii,  a  beautiful  Orchid,  very  rarely  seen. 

Messrs.  Linden  &  Co.,  Brussels,  staged  Odontoglossum 
Ruckeriunmn  superbum.  This  was  a  magnificent  variety, 
and  very  well  flowered,  and  although  it  received  only  an 
Award  of  Merit  was,  in  our  opinion,  good  onough  for  higher 
honours. 

W.  Duckworth,  Esq.,  Hhawe  Hall,  Flixton  (gr.,  Mr.  Tin- 
dale),  showed  Dendrobium  nobile,  Duckworth's  variety 
(Award  of  Merit),  I).  Leechianum,  and  Cattleya  Trianw 
Dorothy. 

E.  Stanlev  Claiik,  Esq.,  C  ak  Alyn,  Wrexham  (gr.,  Mr. 
Edwards),    showed     Cattleya    Trianrei.Mrs.    Stanley   Clark 


(Award  of  Merit),  C.  T.  Denny,  Odontoglossum  orispum,  Mrs. 
Stanley  Clark  (Award  of  Merit',  O.  Harryanurn,  Cypripedium 
Lathamianum  (Cultural  Certificate),  and  Dendrobium  nobile. 

Messrs.  Charleswokth  &  Co.,  Bradford,  showed  four  very 
pretty  Phaivis  seedlings  -Cooksoni,  Norman,  Norman  aurea 
(Award  of  Merit),  and  N.  rosea  (Award  of  Merit). 

Mr.  Cypher,  Cheltenham,  staged  a  beautiful  group  of  Den. 
drobiums,  in  the  pink  of  health  and  condition,  viz. ,  nobile 
splendens  (Cultural  Certificate),  N.  magnifica  (Cultural  Cer- 
tificate), N.  Fisheri  (Award  of  Merit),  and  N.  majus  (Award 
of  Merit). 

Messrs.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans,  showed  a  very  fine 
plant  and  good  variety  of  Lycaste  Skinneri  alba  (Award  of 
Merit),  and  a  Cypripedium  seedling,  Harrisianum  superbum 
X  Boxalli  atratum. 

Mr.  Wm.  Owen,  Hartford  Nurseries,  Northwieh,  showed 
Cattleya  Trianrei  Hartfordensis. 

H.  Shaw,  Esq.,  Heath  Field,  Birch  Vale  (gr.,  Mr.  CliftV, 
showed  Cattleya  Trianiei,  and  Dendrobium  nobile  nobilius. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Crosfield  (no  address  givtn)  showed  a  very 
pretty  Cattleya  Trianai  albens  (Award  of  Merit). 

W.  H.  Almond,  Esq.,  Alumscar,  Blackburn,  showed 
Odontoglossum  crispum  Dorothy,  a  very  fine  spotted  variety, 
of  goo  i  form  (.Award  of  Merit). 


SPRING  FLOWERS  AT  BIRMINGHAM. 

March  10,  17. — The  subscribers  to  the  Edgbaston  Botanic 
Gardens,  saw  on  the  above  dates,  arranged  in  the  conser- 
vatories of  tl.ose  gardens,  a  very  early  and  lovely  show  of 
forced  spring  flowers. 

The  Society  had  held  several  in  the  past,  but  for  want  of 
funds  they  had  to  le  dropped.  Last  year  Mr.  R.  Sydenham 
gem  rously  furnished  the  needful  prizes,  and  has  again  done 
so  this  year  in  the  hope  that  it  may  soon  be  possible  to 
resuscitate  the  spring  show  for  the  Society  ;  the  recent  result 
was  to  more  than  doub'e  the  exhibits,  and  a  brilliant  display 
was  furnished.  The  whole  was  effectively  arranged  by  Mr. 
W.  B.  Latham,  the  Jurator,  and  there  was  a  crowded 
attendance  each  day. 

The  schedule  commenced  with  siugle  Hyacinths  in  dozens 
and  half-dozens.  Mr.  W.  A.  Parsons,  Moseley,  and  Mr.  M.  C. 
Cart.vkiqht,  Selly  Oak,  being  in  the  large  class  1st  and  2nd, 
but  there  were  five  prizes  in  each  and  all  the  elates.  Single 
Tulips  made  a  brilliant  bank,  these  too  being  shown  in 
twelves  and  sixes,  in  pots  not  exceeding  s  inches  wide.  The 
best  twelve  came  from  Mr.  A.  Oyer,  gr.  to  J.  A.  Kknrick, 
Esq.,  Barrow  Court,  a  very  fine  lot,  who  was  close  run  by 
Messrs.  J.  Isaac  Cooke,  of  Shrewsbury.  Mr.  E.  W.  Sharp,  of 
Edgbastun,  l<ad  the  best  six  pots.  Single  Daffodils  also  brought 
numerous  collections,  Mr.  Kenrtck  having  the  best  dozen 
finely-grown  and  flowered.  In  the  class  tor  six  pots,  Mr. 
J.  Sceaney,  Harborne,  was  1st.  Judging  by  the  numbers 
of  half-dozens  shown,  Polyanthus  Narcissi  seem  to  be  very 
popular  forced  flowers  in  the  Midlands.  The  finest  of  these 
came  frcm  Mr.  H.  W.  Htjlse,  Beech  Lane.  Mr.  Kewrick 
had  the  best  six  pots  of  Lily-of-the-Valley,  finely  flowered, 
and  was  also  1st  for  six  Spiraeas,  three  of  astilboides,  and 
three  of  japonica ;  and  again  with  six  superb  Cinerarias, 
chiefly  blues. 

Mr.  Isaac  Cooke  had  the  best  collection  of  cut  Narcissi,  a 
large  and  very  varied  one.  Messrs.  Kknrick,  Hulse,  and 
Isaac  Ooke  took  the  prizes  in  this  order  for  very  beautiful 
collections  of  flowering  and  foliage  plants.  Messrs.  Perkins 
&  Sons,  of  Coventry,  staged  singularly  beautiful  Orchids, 
hose  and  Daffodil  bouquets,  with  other  fine  exhibits.  Mr. 
Sydenham  put  up  from  his  private  garden  a  big  bank  of 
Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Daffodils,  and  other  flowers  including 
Cyclamens.  Amongst  Tulips,  a  white  Pottebaker,  having 
golden  base,  was  unique.  The  Lady  Mayoress  of  Birming- 
ham sent  a  Hyacinth,  Grand  Maitre,  carrying  eleven  well- 
developed  spikes. 


READING     AND     DISTRICT     GAR- 
DENERS'. 

March  21.— "  Common  Mistakes  in  Fruit  Culture"  was 
the  subject  of  an  instructive  lecture  given  by  Mr.  G.  Bunyarh, 
of  Maidstone,  before  the  Reading  and  District  Gardeners' 
Mutual  Improvement  Association,  on  the  above  date,  in  the 
Club  Room,  "British  Workman."  Mr.  C.  B.  Stevens  pre- 
sided over  a  large  attendance  of  members,  including  a  con- 
tingent from  the  Wargtavo  Gardeners'  Association. 

A  feature  of  the  meeting  was  a  fine  exhibit  of  Orchids  by 
Mr.  Woolford,  gr.  to  A.  Palmer,  Esq  ,  of  East  Thorpe, 
including  some  splendid  forms  of  Dendrobium  nobile  and 
D.  Wardianum,  two  pieces  of  the  latter  in  4-inch  pans  carry- 
ing eighty  aud  seventy-eight  blooms. 


National  Dahlia  Society.— A  meeting  of  tbe 

committee  to  make  arrangements  for  the  exhibition 
in  September  next  took  place  at  the  Horticultural 
Club  on  the  22ud  inat,  the  president,  T.  \V.  Uin- 
dlestone,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.  The  judges  were 
appointed  in  the  several  classes,  and  the  following 
special  prizes  were  announced  :  by  F.  A.  Fellowes, 
Esq  ,  a  silver  cup  for  the  best  bloom  in  the  exhibi- 
tion, show  or  fancy  ;  by  Mr.  Thomas  Hobbs,  for  the 
beet  show  Dahlia,  and  also  for  the  best  fancy  Dahlia, 
shown  by  amateurs ;  by  Mr,  A,  Dean,  for  the  beet 


bunch  of  six  blooms  of  any  white  Cactus  Dahlia;  and 
by  Mr.  R.  Dean,  for  the  best  bunch  of  any  new  Cactus 
Dahlia  exhibited  for  the  first  time.  The  president 
announced  that  he  was  at  work  on  the  preparation  of 
a  catalogue  of  Dahlias,  and  was  arranging  the  various 
sections  on  much  the  same  lines  as  the  catalogue  of 
the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society. 


Markets. 


COY  EN  T  GARDEN,    MA  ROB  24. 

[We  cannot  accept  any  responsibility  for  the  subjoined 
reports.  They  are  furnished  to  us  regularly  every 
Thursday,  by  the  kindness  of  several  of  the  principal 
salesmen,  who  revise  the  list,  and  who  are  responsible 
for  the  quotations.  It  must  be  remembered  that  these 
quotations  do  not  represent  the  prices  on  any  particular 
day,  but  only  the  general  averages  for  the  week  preceding 
the  date  of  our  report.  The  prices  depend  upon  the 
quality  of  the  samples,  the  supply  in  the  market,  and  the 
demand ;  and  they  may  fluctuate,  not  only  from  day  to 
day,  but  often  several  times  in  one  day.  Ed.] 
Plants  in  Pots.  —Average  Wholesale  Prices. 
.  d.  s.  d. 
4  0-12  0 


Adiantums,  p.  doz. 
Aspidistras,  perdoz.  12  0-30  0 
—  specimen,  each  5  0-15  0 
Azalea,  per  dozen  .  30  0-42  0 
Cineraria,  per  doz.  6  0-90 
Cyclamen,  per  doz.  12  0-18  0 
Drac&nas,  each    ...     10-76 

—    various,    per 

dozen      ...  12  0-24  0 
Ericas,  various,  per 

dozen       9  0-18  0 

Evergreen    shrubs, 

In  variety,  doe...,    0  0-24  0 
Ferns,  small,  doz....    10-21 


s.  d.  s.  d. 
Ferns,  various,  doz.  5  0-12  0 
Ficus  alastiea,  each  10-70 
Foliage  plants,  doz.  12  0-36  0 
Genistas,  perdoz....  9  0-12  0 
Hyacinths,  per  doz.  9  0-15  0 
Liliums,      various, 

per  dozen  ...  18  0-33  0 

Marguerites,  p.  doz.     6  0-10  0 

Palms,  various,  ea.     2  0-10  0 

—  specimens,    ea.  10  6-84  0 

Primula,  single,  per 

dozen       4  0-00 

Tulips,  dozen  bulbs    10-16 


Vegetables.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.  d.  s.  d. 


6  0-SO 

4  9-  5  3 
2  9  — 
0  10-  1  0 
1  4  — 
1  4  — 
21     - 

7  6-10  6 

16-2i 


Asparagus,  English, 
p.  bundle,  10J 
heads   

—  (Paris),    Green, 
per  bundle 

—  Spanish 

—  Sprue 

—  Italian 

—  Cahore 

—  Montauban 

—  Argenteuil 
Artichokes,   Globe, 

perdoz. 

—  Jerusalem,  sieve  10- 
Beans,  EDglish 

(Dwarf),  lb. 

—  Channel  Islands 
per  lb. 

—  (Madeira),   per 
package 

—  Broad  or  Long- 
pods,  in  flat   ... 

Beetroots,  p.  bush. 
Broccoli,       Italian, 
package 

—  Cherbourg,  per 

doz.     ... 

—  Kent,  per  doz. 

—  sprouts,  p.  bag 

—  —  per    bushel 
Brussels     Sprouts, 

bush,  | 
Cabbage, Cherbourg, 

per  doz. 
Coleworts,  in  bags 
Carrots,       Englisb, 

witshed,  inewt. 

bags     ...   "     ...     2  9    - 

—  French,  flat    ...    16-19 
Celery,  doz.  bunclea  15  0-21  0 

0  4 


(.  d.  s.  d. 
0  S-  1  0 


0  10- 

i, 
0  10- 

3  0- 

3  3- 
1  0 


2  0 

1  0- 

2  0 

1  C- 


1  0 

1  0 

4  0 

3  6 


3  0    — 
9  0     — 

12  6    — 
2  0-23 
0  9-10 

0  6    — 

4  6     — 


16-20 


1  4 
2  6-30 


n  9-  1  0 
16    2  0 


0  2- 


Mushrooms,  per  lb. 
Onions,       English, 

per  cwt.         ...  10  0-10 

—  French,  p.  bag    9  6- 

—  pickling,  per 
sieve    

—  1  isbon,  per  case 

—  Valencias,  per 
case      

Parsnips,  per  b.ig 
Parsley,   per    sieve 
Peas,     French,     iu 
bags,  per  lb.  ... 

—  Small  pads  ... 
Channel  Isles 
(Marrow  Peas), 
in  handle-bas- 
kets, per  lb.  ... 

Potatos,  French 
kids.,  in  hoses, 
per  lb 

—  French  kids., 
in  boxes,  per 
cwt 

—  Canary,  kids, 
per  cwt. 

—  Channel  Isds., 
trained,  per  lb. 

Radishes,  Long,  per 
doz.  bundles  ... 

—  Round,  p.  doz. 
bundles 

Rhubarb,  York- 
forced,  per  doz. 
bundles 

—  horn  e-grown, 
natural,  p.  doz. 
bundles 

Salad,  small,  pun- 
nets, per  dozen 

Seakale,  per  dosen 
punnets 

—  Scotch  Kale,  \>. 
bush 

—  —  per  bag  ... 
Shallots,  per  lb.  ... 
Spinach,  p.  bush.  ... 
Tomatos,      Canary, 

boxes,  15  lb.  .. 

—  trays    

Turnips,  per  bag  ... 
Turnip-tops,  per  bag  1  6 

—    per  bush.    ..      1  C 
Watercress,  p.  doz. 

bunches         ...    0  6-08 


15  0-1S  0 
14  C-1S  0 
0  4-05 
0  6  0  10 
0  8-0    9 

13-16 


3  ti 


3  0- 
1  3     — 
10  0  12  0 


1  0    — 
16-20 

0  2     — 

2  0-26 


3  0- 

1  3- 

2  3 


4 
1  9 


2  0 
1  3 


Chicory,  ier  lb. 

cucumbers,  p.  doz.    2  it-  4  6 

Endive,  per  doz.  ...     16    — 

—  Batavian,  p.  dz.  10  — 
Garlic,  per  lb.  ...  04  — 
Horseradish ,      per 

bundle  ...     0  9-10 

—  Cheshire  (stout 

sticks),     per 
dozen  ...    2  6    — 

Leeks,    per    dozen 

bunches  ...     13-16 

Lettuce,     Cabbage, 

per  doz.  ...     10    — 

—  Cos,  per  doz 3  0-40 

Mint,  per  dozen  ...     6  0-  9  0 

Broccoli.— The  Italian  consignments  are  not  in  such  good 
condition  as  hitherto.  Brussels  Sprouts  are  few.  The 
supply  of  Cucumbers  is  moderate.  Horseradish,  loose,  from 
Cheshire,  is  somethiog  new.  Onions  keep  firm  in  price,  and 
Will  probably  remain  so  until  consignments  arrivo  from 
Egypt.  Rhubarb  from  Yorkshire  is  not  quite  so  large  a 
tiade  as  last  week,  and  prices  easier.  Seakale  is  rather 
cheaper.  Turnips  (gr«en  round)  appear  for  the  time  wonder- 
fully  good. 

POTATOS. 

We  have  had  larger  arrivals  from  the  Continent  during  the 
past  week,  but  owiDg  to  cold  weather  prices  have  been 
supported.  Maincrops  and  Saxons,  1055.  to  120s. :  Magnums 
and  Bruce,  100s.  to  120s. ;  Blaoklands,  100s.  to  110s.  ;  Dun- 
bar Maincrops,  125s.  to  130s.  per  ton.  Foreign  Ware,  4*.  to 
5i.  per  bag.  New  Potatos,  lis.  to  20s.  per  cwt.  John  Bath, 
82  and  34,  Wellington  Street,  Covmt  $ardtn,  W.C. 
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Oct  Flowers.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 
s.  d.  s.  d.  I 


Arums,  12blooms...  3  0-40 
Azalea,  doz.  sprays  0  6-00 
Bouvardias,pr.bun.  0  6-  0  S 
Carnations,  pr.  doz. 

blooms    10-30 

Daffodils,  doz.  bun.  2  6-60 
Eucharis,  per  dozen  3  0-40 
Gardenias,  12bloonis  2  0-30 
Hyacinth,  Roman, 
—  doz.  bunches... 
Mac,  Fr. ,  p.  bunch 
Lilium  Harrisi,  per 

doz.  biooms 
Lily  of  the  Valley, 

dozen  sprays 
Maidenhair     Fern, 

per  12  bunches...    4  0-80 
Mignonette,  dozen 

bunches 
Narciss,various,  per 

dozen  bunches  .. 


4  0-60 
3  6-16 


3  0-40 
0  6-16 


2  0-40 

3  0 


Orchids  :— 

Cattleya,  12  bms. 

Odontoglossum 
crispum,  12  bm. 
Pelargoniums,  scar- 
let, per  12  bun. 

—  per  12  sprays... 
Primroses,  IS  bun. 
Roses.  Tea,  per  doz. 

—  yellow  (Pearls), 
per  dozen 

—  pink,  per  doz. 

—  Safrano,  p.  doz. 

—  red,  per  dozen 
Snowdrops,  12  bun. 
Tuberoses,  12  blms. 
Tulips,  12  blooms... 
Violets,  12  bunches 

—  Parme,  French 
Wallflowers,  12bun. 


d.  8.  d, 
6  0-90 
2  0-40 


0-6  0 
6-  0  9 
9-10 
6-10 

0-4  0 

0-8  0 
0-2  0 
0-6  0 
0-16 
0-  1  C 
4-0  9 
9-10 
0-3  6 
C-  6  0 


Orchid-bloom  in  variety 
Fruit.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 
s.  d.  s.  d. 


Apples,  Cahfui  nian 
cases,  New- 
town      11  0-13  0 

—  Canadian,  bar- 
rels,    Winesap  20  0    — 

—  —    Spie       ...  30  0    — 

—  —    Golden 

Russett  30  0    — 

—  —     Ben  Davis  2S  6    — 

—  English,  bush., 

Wellingtuns  15  10-20  0 

Souering  ...     8  0-12  0 

F.  Crab     ...    8  0-10  0 

Beefing    ...    8  0-10  0 

Cob  nuts,  p.  1001b.  16  0-13  0 


I.  d.  s.  <f. 

S  0-1S  0 


Figs,  per  12  lb.     ... 
Grapes,  Gros    Col- 
mar,    per  lb. ... 

—  Almeria,       per 

dozen  lb. 

—  Jersey,  n.  Blk. 
Hambro 

—  Cape,  per.  box 
(interior) 

Pears,    Calif ornian. 
half  cases     P. 

—  Barry    (Marie 
Louise)         ...  10  0    — 

Pine-apples,     from    16-40 
Strawberries,  p.  lb.  10  0- 


3  0-46 
9  010  0 

3  0-40 

4  0-10  0 


Som3  home-grown  Apples  quoted  have  kept  remarkably 
well.  Cobnuts  are  a  dull  trade,  and  there  is  little  demand. 
Grapes,  Capes  boxes  come  to  hand  in  bad  condition.  Jersey 
new  arc  beginning  to  arrive. 


SEEDS. 

London  :  March  '23.  -  Messrs.  John  Shaw  4  Sons,  Seed 
Merchants,  of  Great  Maze  Pond,  Borough,  London,  B.E., 
report  to-day's  mar.ct  thinly  attended  with,  for  the  time 
of  the  year,  a  comparatively  small  business  passing.  Some 
warm  rains  are  now  much  wanted  to  bring  on  the  sowing 
demands.  As  regards  Grass  and  Clovor-seeds,  buyers  are 
at  present  able  to  fill  the  wants  for  a  small  outlay.  Alsyke  is 
scarce  and  dearer.  For  Tares  there  is  a  fair  inquiry, 
whilst  Rye  continues  in  good  request.  Scarlet  Runners  are 
advancing  in  price,  but  Canadian  Runner  Beans  continue 
very  cheap.  Mustard,  Rape,  and  Linseed  are  firm.  The  sale 
for  Peas,  Haricots,  and  Lentils  is  slow.  There  is  no  change 
this  week  in  Bird-seeds. 


Main  Crop,  4s.  lOd.  to  5s.  9d. ;  Bruce,  4s.  4<2.  to  4s.  lOd.  ; 
Turnips,  Gd.  to  Sd.  per  doz.  bunches;  Swedes,  Is.  to  Is.  3d. 
per  cwt.  ;  Carrots,  2s.  3d.  to  2s.  9d.  do.  ;  Onions,  foreign, 
lis.  to  14s.  do. ;  Parsley,  4d.  to  Gd.  per  dozen  bunches  ; 
Cucumbers,  3s.  to  4s.  per  dozen  ;  Cauliflowers,  is.  3d.  to  2s.  0'/. 
do.  ;  Cabbages,  4d.  to  Sd.  do. 


CATALOGUES    RECEIVED. 

The  Surrey  Seed  Company,  Redhill— Farm  Seeds. 

Wm.  Clibran  &  Son,  10  and  1?,  Market  Street,  Manchester 

—Farm  Seeds. 
Isaac    House   &   Son,    Westbury-on-Trym— Hardy   Flowers 

aud  New  Giant  Violets. 
Maurice  Prichard,  Riverslea    Nursery,    Purewell,  Clirist- 

churcli,  Hants— Alpine  and  Herbaceous  Plants. 
Thomas  Kennedy   &   Co.,   High  Street,  Dumfries— Florists' 

Flowers,   Herbaceous  Plants,   Roses,  Stove  and  Green- 
house Plants,  Arc. 
Earr    &    Sons,   12  and  13,   King  Street,    Covent    Garden, 

London— Hardy  Perennial  and  Alpine  Plants. 
Harrison  &,  Sons,  Leicester— Agricultural  Seeds. 
Walter   Siehe,  Mersina,  Turkey  in  Asia  -Re -introductions 

in  Plants  and  Seeds  from  Cilicia  and  Oappadocia, 


GARDENING    APPOINTMENTS. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Distance,  Foreman  at  Matfen  Hall  Gardens, 
Corbridge-on-Tyue,  as  Gardener  to  Major-General  Dun- 
combe,  Kilnwick  Percy,  PockHngtcm,  Yorkshire. 

Mr.  Francis  Gordon,  for  the  last  five  years  Foreman  at 
Moncriefle  House,  Bridge-of-Earn,  as  Gardener  to  Sir 
Allan  Mackenzie,  Bart.,  of  Glenmuick,  Ballater,  N.B. 

Mr.  William  Poole,  until  recently  Head  Gardener  at  Cattes- 
hall  Manor,  Godalming,  as  Head  Gardener  to  the  Right 
Hon.  Sir  Algernon  West,  K.C.B.,  Wanborougb  Manor, 
Guildford,  Surrey. 

Mr.  Walter  Allsop,  for  some  years  Foreman  under  his 
father  at  Dalton  Hall,  Hull,  as  Head  Gardener  to  the 
Right  Hon.  J.  F.  S.  Foljambe,  Osberton,  Worksop, 
Notts. 

Mr.  John  Weatherall,  lately  Foreman,  Cowdcnknnwes, 
Earlaton,  Berwickshire,  N.B  ,  as  Gardener  to  Miss  Hope, 
Donavourd,  Crieff,  Perthshire. 

Mr.  Frederick  .Toyner,  late  Gardener  to  the  Earl  of 
Dudley,  as  Head  Gardener  to  Captain  the  Hon.  Her- 
bert Alsopp,  Walton  Bury,  near  Stafford. 


CORN. 


Average  Pricks  of  British  Corn  (per  imperial  qr.),  for  the 
week  ending  March  l!>,  and  for  the  corresponding  period 
of  1897,  together  with  the  difference  in  the  quotations.  These 
figures  are  baBed  on  the  Official  Weekly  Return :— 


Description. 

1897. 

1898. 

Difference. 

Wheat         

Barley        

Oats 

...     d. 
27  11 
22    8 
16     2 

>.    d. 

35      0 

28      0 
17    10 

«.    d. 

+    7    7 
+    5    4 
+    1     * 

FRUIT    AND    VEGETABLES. 

Qlasoow  :  March  -11.—  The  following  are  the  averages  of 
the  prices  at  this  market  during  the  past  week :— Apples, 
4d.  to  8d.  per  lb. ;  Grapes,  home,  2s.  to  3s.  do. ;  do., 
foreign,  4d.  to  Od.  do.  ;  Cabbages,  Spring,  6d.  to  Sd.  per  doz. ; 
Parsnips,  4s.  to  4s.  6d.  per  cwt.  ;  Herbs,  Id.  to  2d.  per 
bunch  ;  Leeks,  Is.  Gd.  to  3s.  per  dozen  bunches  ;  Mint,  green, 
9  i.  to  lOd.  per  bunch ;  Onions,  Dutch,  6s  per  bag ;  do.,  Portugal, 
9s.  per  case  ;  Parsley,  Is.  per  stone ;  Potatos,  best,  lOd.  per 
stone;  Carrots,  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  per  bag;  Artichokes,  3s.  to 
3s.  Gd.  per  sieve;  Cucumbers,  Is.  to  Is.  2d.  each;  Lettuce, 
round,  Is.  3d.  per  doz. ;  Radishes,  Is.  do.  ;  Horseradish,  Is.  6d. 
to  2s.  6d.  bundle  ;  Mushrooms,  Is.  to  Is.  2d.  per  lb. ;  Beetroot, 
6d.  to  7d.  per  doz.  ;  Brussels  Sprouts,  Is.  to  Is.  3d.  per 
stone  ;  Spinach,  3s.  to  .'is.  Od.  do. ;  Rhubarb,  10s.  to  l?s. 
per  cwt.  ;  Turnips,  Swedes,  Is.  to  Is.  3d.  per  bag  ;  do.,  white. 
Is.  per  large  bunch  ;  Celery,  Scotch,  9d.  to  Is.  Od.  per  bunch; 
do.,  English,  Is.  to  2s.  do.  ;  Cabbages,  Red,  Is.  Gd.  to  2s.  Od. 
per  dozen ;  Savoys,  Is.  to  Is.  6d.  do.  ;  Broccoli,  2s.  Gd.  to 
3s.  do.  ;  Greens,  0s.  to  Cs.  per  10  dozen. 

Liverpool  :  March  23.  —  Average  of  the  prices  at 
undernoted  markets : — St.  John's :  Potatos,  Is.  2d.  to  Is.  4d. 
per  peck  ;  Cucumbers,  Od.  to  Sd.  each ;  Grapes,  English,  3s. 
to  4s.  per  lb.  ;  do.,  foreign,  Sd.  to  Is.  do. ;  Pine-apples, 
English,  4s.  to  08.  each  ;  Mushrooms,  Is.  Gd.  per  lb.  Birken- 
head :  Potatos,  Is.  2d.  per  peck ;  do.,  new,  2d.  to  Od.  per  lb.  ; 
Cucumbers,  Gd.  to  Sd.  each  ;  Grapes,  English,  ?s.  Gd  to  4s.  6d.  lb.  ; 
do.,  foreign,  Sd.  do.  ;  Pine-apples,  English,  5s.  to  7s.  Gd.  each  ; 
do.,  foreign,  3s.  Gd.  to  5s.  Gd.  do.  ;  Mushrooms,  Is.  to  Is.  6d. 
per  lb.     North  Hay :  Potitos,  per  cwt. :  Giants,  4s.  to  4s.  4d.  ", 


Jto- 


Books  :  Jno.  Kneller.  There  is  no  new  book  in 
print,  but  you  might  be  able  to  pick  up  one  at  the 
second  hand  book-stalls. 

"  Cactus    Journal,"    &o.     Cereus.       Direct    your 
enquiry   to  the  publishers  of  the  Journal,  Messrs. 
W.   H.  &  L.  Collingridge,    148  &  140,  Aldersgate 
Street,  London. 
Ceylon  :   Trinco.     Both  the  P.  &  O.  and  the  Orient 
Line ;    the    former   weekly,   and   the   latter  fort- 
nightly.    The  Orient  Line  would   probably  lie  the 
cheaper,  and  the  fare  about  15  guineas.    To  obtain 
an  idea  of  the  climate  of  Ceylon,  you  could  hardly 
do  better  than  obtain  Bints  on  Hardening  in  India, 
by   Q.    Marshall  Woodrow,  printed  at  the  Educa- 
tion Society's  Press,  Byculla,  Bombay  ;  and  probably 
obtainable  through  Ed.  Arnold,  Publisher,   South- 
ampton Street,  London,  W.  C.     No  variety  of  the 
Potato  (Solanum  tuberosum)  would  succeed  in  the 
tropical  climate  of  Ceylon. 
Diseased  Leaves  :  Constant  Reader.    The  leaves  of 
Portugal  Laurel  are  infested  with  a  fuDgus  giving 
off  spores.     The  other  Laurel  leaves  sent  do  not, 
however,   show   the   same   fungus.      If    only   the 
shrubs  of  a  single  area  are  sickly  in  this  way,  it 
probably  indicates  something  wrong  with  the  soil, 
defective  drainage,    "pan,"   or   some   such    cause 
affecting  the  roots.    This  would  weaken  the  shrubs 
and  render  them  liable  both  to  fungus  attack  and 
discoloration. 
Dendrobium  Wardianum:   Veritas.     The  basketing 
or  potting  should  be  done  immediately  after  flower- 
ing ;    but  surfacing  with  fresh  sphagnum,  and  dis- 
turbing them  as  little  as  possible,  is  your  bjst  course, 
now  that  the  young  pseudo-bulbs  have  grown  a  foot 
in  length.     The  plants  do  best  and  look  the  most 
graceful  when  grown  in  wooden  baskets,  and  if  a 
plant  be  in  need  of  much  more  space,  put  the  whole 
basket,  plant  and  all,  into  a  new  basket,  packing  it 
round  with  small  potsherds  and  sphignum-mosB, 
not  so  much  as  will  exclude  air  or  keep  the  moss 
too  wet,  but  lightly,  yet  firmly. 
Gardeners'  Benevolent:  Another  Subscriber.  Your 
letter  was  received  with  many  others,  but  we  did 
not  consider  under  the  circumstances  that  it  was 


necessary  or  desirable  to  go  into  personal  details. 
All  the  candidates  are  worthy,   or  the  committee 
would  not  have  sanctioned  the  publication  of  their 
names. 
Manure  :   F.  F.,  Sleaford.     We  do  not  undertake  to 
analyse   manures   or    soils,    as    this   work    would 
entail  more  time  than  we  could  afford  to  give.     If, 
however,  you  are  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural  Society,   you   may   have   either  one  or  the 
other  analysed  by   an  expert  at  a  cost  of  less  than 
the  usual  fee.     Address  the  Secretary,  117,  Victoria 
Street,  Westminster,  S.VV. 
Mildew  on  Vines:  J.  II.  S.    Use  half  an  ounce  of 
sulphide  of  potassium   in  1  gallon  of  water,   and 
apply  with  the  syringe.     More  than  one  application 
may  be  necessary. 
Names   of   Plants  :    Correspondents  not  answered 
in    this   issue   are    requested   to    be    so   good   as 
to  consult  the  following  number. —  Wilts.    1,  Ges- 
uera     macrantha  ;       2,      Begonia     Ingrami  ;     ,3, 
Casuarina  equisetifolia  ;    4,  Pholidota  or  species  of 
Ccelogyne,  not  recognisable  from   specimen  sent ; 
5,     Maxillaria    Bpecies  ;     C,    Ccelogyne    fimbriata. 
— C.  P.    1,  Cuprcssus  Goveniana  ;    2,  Pinus  parvi- 
flora;  many  thanks — M.  J.,  Newbury.     1,  Winter 
Savory;     2,   Asclepias  curassavica  ;     3,  Forsyhia 
viridissima  ;  4,  Thuja  orieutalis  aurea  ;  5,  Buddleia 
globosa  ;     6,    Cupressus    Lawsoniana  ;     7,    Pinus 
species,  but  which  is  not  possible  to  determine  with- 
out a  shoot  with  cone  ;  8,  send  perfect  specimen 
with  flowers. — 8.    Q.,  Warwick.     The  little  round 
cones  are  the  female  and  the  others  the  male  of 
Cryptomeria  japonica.  —  /.    IF.     Coronilla  Emerus. 
H.  M.  E.     Erica  cirnea.— W.  J.   Taylor.      Fritil- 
laria  meleagris. — G.  S.  K.    1,   Adiantum   hispidu- 
lum  ;     2,    Adiantum    cuneatum    grandiceps ;     3, 
Oxalis  Ortgiesiana. 
Pear  Tree,  I. :  T.  II.  The  swellings  you  send  are 
what  the  French  call  bourses.     Before  flowers,  aud 
still  more,  fruit  can  be  formed,  nutritive  matter 
must  be  stored  up  within  easy  reach.     This  consists 
of  substances,  such  as  chlorophyll,  water,  starch, 
sugar   proteids,  substances  which  can  be  utili-ed 
as  food,  or  which,  if  not  themselves  nutritive,  can 
be  rendered  so  by  the  agency  of  a  ferment  or  other 
cause.     The  food  must  be  within  easy  reach  of  the 
growing  points,  aud  easily  conveyed  to  them.    The 
swellings,  then,  are  due  to  the  accumulation  of 
nutritive  matter  as  a  preparation  for  the  growth 
of  the  fruit.     In  your  specimens  the  preparations 
are  rendered  useless,  owing  to  the  death   of  the 
young  wood  or  conducting  tissue.     What  has  killed 
it  we  do  not  know  ;  presumably  it  was  frost.     The 
outer  cortex  is  still  alive,  and  apparently  full  of 
nutritive  matter,   so  that    the  wood-bads,  which 
are  attached  to  it,  have  a  fair  chance  of  develop- 
ment.    If  you  cut   the  swelling,  either  across   or 
lengthwise,  you  will  see  the  brown  wood. 
Roots  II.  :  T.  H.    It  is  true,  as  you  say,  that  roots 
are  formed   in    particular   localities.      As   to    the 
reason  why,  we  can  only  say  that  the  conditions 
favourable  to  the  development  of  roots  must  be  in 
existence,  and  that  roots  are  formed  in  consequence. 
The  conditions  are,  a  sufficient  amount  of  moisture 
and  heat,  and  a  reserve  of  nutritious  matter  in  the 
bulb- scale,  leaf,  or  whatever  it  may  be. 
Woodcuts  :  II.  E.  B.      We  have  no  figures  of  the 
plants  named. 


Communications  Received.— Nova  Scotia  School  of  Horticul- 
ture.—W.G.  S.,  Leeds.— U.  R.-G.  C.  H  —  H.  Werdmuller, 
publication  unavoidably  delayed. — Douglas,  Junior,  Buenos 
Ayres.— W.  J.  B.— T.  Archer  (next  weekl.— R.  D.— H.  J.  C. 
— H.  R.  W.-J.  B.— H.  M.-H.  T.  M.— R.  L.  H— C.  B.- 
T.  8.-E.  J.— E.  C.-E.  S.— Dr.  H.  Roberts. -A.  D—  W.  R. 
— H.  W.  W.— W.  J.  B  -U.  D.— A.  J.  L.  (next  week).— 
F.  J.— E.  R.—  H.  H.,  Carlisle.—"  Lilium." 


DIED.  —  John    Faiujuii.vrson,     nurserymaD,    of 
Wrexham,  North  Wales,  on  the  15th  inst.,  age  74. 

CONTINUED  LARGE  INCREASE  in  the  CIRCULATION 
of  the  "GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE." 

Important  to  Advertisers. — The  Publisher  has  the  satisfac- 
tion, of  announcing  that  the  circulation  of  the  ''Gardeners' 
Curonicle"  has,  since  the  reduction  in  the  price  of  the  paper, 

MORE    THAN   DOUBLED, 
and  that  it  continues  to  increase  weekly. 

Advertisers  are  reminded  that  the  "  Chronicle"  circulates  among 
Country  Gentlemen,  and  all  Classes  of  Gardeners 
and  Garden-lovers  at  home,  that  it  has  a  specially  large 
Foreign  and  Colonial  Circulation,  and  that  it  is 
preserved  for  reference  in  all  the  principal  Libraries. 

(For  Weather,  seep,  xiv.) 
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THE  HOME  OF  CARYOTA  URENS. 
rPHERE  is,  generally  speaking,  to  the  youthful 
-*-  mind  a  certain  glamour  surrounding  the 
term  Palm,  primarily  produced  perhaps  by  the 
frequent  mention  of  the  name  in  holy  writ, 
and  the  representations  of  the  tree  in  books 
and  pamphlets  -written  for  the  young.  As  a 
child,  the  first  book  I  had  the  patience  to 
read  from  cover  to  cover  was  Paul  and 
Virginia,  and  it  was  only  very  recently  that  I 
stumbled  across  a  copy  of  the  same  book,  and 
read  it  again  with  interest.  The  first  read- 
ing gave  birth  to  the  longing  to  visit  the 
tropics.  This  desire  grew  till  I  reached  the 
state  of  manhood,  when  it  was  somewhat  sud- 
denly gratified,  and  I  set  sail  in  the  year  1862 
for  India. 

In  those  days  Palms  were  not  to  be  seen  on 
"coster's"  barrows,  otherwise  the  desire  to 
visit  foreign  climes  for  the  sake  of  seeing  their 
Palm  -  groves  might  have  been  somewhat 
damped.  I  had  visited  the  Palm-house  in  the 
Edinburgh  Botanical  Gardens,  and  before  em- 
barking at  Southampton  I  paid  a  hurried  visit 
to  Kew.  What  I  saw  at  these  two  places  only 
whetted  my  desire  to  pursue  my  journey  to  the 
East. 

Arrived  at  Malta,  I  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  Palms  growing,  not  under  glass,  but 
under  the  sunny  sky.  Alexandria  came  next, 
with  its  cloud  of  windmills  and  clusters  of  Date- 
palms.  Then  the  journey  from  thence  to  Cairo 
revealed  a  country  mostly  under  water,  with 
the  stems  of  the  Date-palms  in  the  numerous 
groves  standing  in  the  flood,  and  gratefully 
taking  up  the  revivifying  waters  of  the  Nile, 
their  plumes  tossing  and  waving  as  if  in  delight. 
Bombay,  with  its  limited  number  of  cultivated 
Cocoa-nut  Palms,  brought  renewed  pleasurable 
feelings;  but  Calicut  being  my  destination,  I 
was  totally  unprepared  for  the  glorious  sight  of 
cultivated  Cocoa  and  other  Palms  which  met 
my  view  as  I  coasted  along  the  Malabar  coast 
for  several  hundred  miles  in  a  native  craft. 

At  first  I  was  puzzled  to  know  what  the 
green  belt  reaching  to  the  very  sea  consisted 
of.  Our  craft  keeping  well  off  shore,  it  was  not 
till  approaching  the  port  of  Calicut  that  I  came 
to  know  that  this  broad  evergreen  band,  reach- 
ing for  so  many  hundred  miles,  was  made  up 
solely  of  Palms,  the  Cocoa-nut  predominating, 
of  course,  with  an  occasional  patch  of  Areca  and 
other  species. 

On  landing  late  in  the  evening  I  was  con- 
ducted to  the  house  of  a  friend  situated  on 
rising  ground,  and  commanding  a  full  view  of 
this  wonderful  Palm  zone.  I  slept  that  night 
in  an  upstairs-room  with  a  spacious  balcony, 
used  in  these  hot  climes  as  a  promenade  in 
the  mornings  and  evenings.  At  daybreak  I 
was  aroused  from  a  refreshing  sleep  by  a  native 


servant,  who  brought  me  a  welcome  cup  of  tea 
and  slice  of  toast.  Light  was  streaming  in  by  the 
balcony  windows.  The  sea-breeze  had  just 
begun  to  blow,  and  I  could  hear  the  distant 
murmur  of  the  waves  on  the  sea-shore,  the 
plaintive  screams  from  the  flocks  of  kites  as 
they  flitted  past,  with  heads  bent  downwards  in 
search  of  their  morning  meal.  These  sounds 
were  all  that  disturbed  the  silence  of  the  morn- 
ing air.  As  I  stepped  on  to  the  balcony  I  shall 
never  forget  the  sight  that  presented  itself  to 
my  gaze.  I  looked  down  upon  a  veritable  sea  of 
Palms,  gently  waving  their  magnificent  fronds 
in  the  light  morning  air.  The  house  was  sur- 
rounded by  them,  up  to  the  very  walls,  and  as  far 
as  the  eye  could  reach  nothing  but  Palms. 
Monotonous,  you  may  say  ;  yes,  but  very  grand 
in  its  monotony  !  At  that  moment  I  thought  of 
Edinburgh  and  Kew,  and  smiled.  Mine  host 
joined  me  on  the  balcony.  I  did  not  wish  him 
good  morning,  but  instead  exclaimed,  "That 
sight  is  worth  a  hundred  voyages  from  South- 
ampton to  Malabar !  " 

It  was  difficult  to  imagine  oneself  in  the 
midst  of  a  thickly  native -populated  district, 
the  scene  having  a  certain  wild  appearance 
about  its  giving  rise  to  the  thought  of  the  calm 
solitude  of  the  jungle,  and  the  absence  of  man. 
This  illusion  was  quickly  destroyed  by  a  sub- 
sequent walk  through  the  Palm-groves.  Then 
were  seen  the  innumerable  native  huts,  with 
walls  and  roofs  composed  of  the  trunks  and 
fronds  of  their  loved  Cocoa-nut  Palm,  nestling 
amongst  the  contorted  stems  of  the  growing 
Palms,  and  effectually  protected  from  the 
burning  heat  of  noonday  by  their  glorious 
crowns  of  spreading  fronds.  This  Palm, 
as  it  is  cultivated  in  these  climes,  has  no 
pretensions  to  the  straight-stemmed  dignity  of 
the  Areca,  that  "  arrow- shot  from  heaven,"  the 
Palmyra  Date,  or  Caryota  ;  but  the  groves  of 
stems  appear  in  wanton  entanglement,  leaning 
in  all  directions,  but  always  with  the  crowns 
turned  heavenwards. 

Occasionally,  but  not  often,  does  the  stem 
divide  eight  or  ten  feet  from  the  ground,  and 
produce  two  crowns  of  leaves.  I  do  not  think 
that  this  Palm  is  included  in  the  list  of  sacred 
trees  of  the  Hindus,  but  they  seem  to  treat  it 
with  the  same  care  and  affection  as  if  it  were. 
Sometimes  they  will  build  their  huts  around  the 
stem  of  a  Cocoa-palm,  thus  giving  the  tree  the 
appearance  of  having  grown  through  the  roof. 
So  far  as  I  can  remember,  it  used  to  be  calcu- 
lated that  each  Palm-tree  yielded,  on  an 
average,  from  nuts  and  "toddy"  about  two 
rupees  (four  shillings)  per  annum,  so  that;  an 
acre  of  Palms  calculating  400  trees  to  the  acre, 
would  yield  an  annual  income  of  £80,  no  small 
sum  to  a  native  proprietor. 

After  a  week's  stay  at  Calicut,  amongst  its 
Palm -groves,  Mango,  and  Breadfruit  -  trees, 
I  started  for  my  final  destination,  viz.,  the 
Coffee-producing  district  of  Wynaad  in  Malabar. 
To  reach  this  I  had  to  cross  the  Western-Ghaut 
chain  by  a  pass  in  the  mountains,  and  it  was 
thus  I  first  came  in  contact  with  tropical 
vegetation  in  one  of  its  grandest  phases. 

Quitting  the  Bamboo  forest  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains,  and  before  reaching  the  mighty 
evergreen  forest,  a  belt  of  sub-arborescent  vege- 
tation is  encountered.  In  riding  slowly  through 
this  I  can  well  remember  being  struck  with  the 
extreme  beauty  of  two  plants,  viz.,  Lager- 
troemia  Flos-regime,  and  Cycas  circinalis. 
These  were  growing  in  abundance,  the  first- 
named  being  prodigal  in  display  of  its  superb 
rose-coloured  racemes,  and  the  latter  growing 
in  large  groups  among  granite  boulders,  which 


it  draped  with  its  beautiful  fronds.     Higher  up 
the  western   Ghaut  forest  proper  commences, 
and  continues   till   the   crest   of  the  ridge   is 
reached,  some  3000  feet  above  sea-level. 
The   zie-zae    road   for 


wild  state,  which  had 
for  me  at  the  time 
fields  of  Coffee  shrubs, 
I  had   come   all    the 


zig-zag  road  for  a  considerable  way 
follows  the  track  of  a  deep  ravine,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  one  could  hear  the  rush- 
ing of  a  mountain  stream,  but  owing  to 
the  dense  tropical  foliage  no  water  was  visible. 
Before  reaching  the  first  thousand  feet  of 
elevation,  an  occasional  group  of  tree-ferns  was 
seen  on  the  sides  of  the  ravine,  and  the  thorny 
Calamus  climbing  its  way  to  the  branches  of 
lofty  trees,  as  if  to  free  itself  from  the  dense 
foliage  beneath,  and  show  to  the  world  its 
crowns  of  graceful  fronds.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
this  was  the  first  wild  Palm  I  had  ever  seen, 
but  it  was  —though  passingly  beautiful  — 
opposed  in  appearance  to  the  ideas  in  one's 
mind  of  the  dignified  and  independent 
grace  of  a  Palm-tree  proper.  Peaching  the 
summit  of  the  Ghaut,  it  was  but  a  short  ride 
to  the  first  Coffee  plantation,  where  I  rested  for 
a  day  or  two,  and  where  I  had  my  first  expe- 
rience of  that  warm  hospitality  so  well  known 
amongst  Europeans  in  India.  Strange  that  the 
manager  of  this  plantation  should  prove  to  have 
been  an  English  gardener,  the  late  Mr.  James 
Boosey,  an  excellent  and  successful  planter,  as 
well  as  estimable  man. 

In    going  the   round  of   the    plantation   in 
the   cool   of    the  evening  with    mine  host,    I 
had  my  first  sight  of  the   Caryota  Palm  in  a 
even  a  greater  interest 
than    the    surrounding 
the  cultivation  of  which 
way   from   England    to 
learn.      I   saw   the    noble    Palm   at  its    best, 
a  little  colony  of  trees  of  various  heights,  the 
tallest  bearing  heavy  masses  of  fruit,  forming 
a    strikingly    beautiful    appearance.     The   bi- 
pinnate   leaves,  with  their   ultimate    divisions 
shaped  like  the  fins  and  tail  of  a  fish — together 
with  the  huge  spadices  of  golden  berries  hanging 
from   the  brown  trunks   of  the  highest  trees, 
give   them   a   unique  and  elegant  appearance. 
Nature,  in  one  of  her  mysterious   moods,  has 
ordained  that  these  wonderful  drooping  bundles 
of  golden  seeds  shall  be  produced  on  the  adult 
tree  first  at  the  top,  and  eventually  at  the  very 
foot  of  the   trunk,  when  the  plant  dies.     She 
has,   however,   made  ample  provision  for  the 
reproduction  of  this  beautiful  tree  by  the  enor- 
mous   quantity    of    seeds    produced    by   each 
spadix,  and  the  suckers  which  the  tree  throws 
up.     This  Palm  would  seem  to  shun  the  inte- 
rior of  the  dark  mountain  forests  of  the  Western 
Ghauts,   and   it  chiefly  grows   on   their  outer 
skirts  where,  so  to  speak,  it  obtains  the  better 
opportunity  for  the  display  of  its  graceful  fronds, 
and  enjoys  that  necessary  light  and  air  which 
are  wanting  amidst  the  gigantic  forest  vegeta- 
tion.    It  is  also  curious  and  interesting  to  find 
that  wherever  a  homestead  is  seen  on  the  edges 
of  these  forests,  and  overlooking  the  rice-fields, 
the  ryot,  in  addition  to    such  beautiful  ever- 
green   trees    as    the    Mango,    Orange,    Jaok, 
Roseapple,    and     others,    is     sure     to     have 
his    garden    furnished    with    a    small    colony 
of     the     Caryota    Palm,    consisting    of    from 
six  to  eight  trees  from  70  to  80  feet,  down  to 
seedlings  of  some  2  to  4  feet  in  height.     It  is 
not  quite  clear  whether  the  ryots  have  selected 
these  sites  for  their  habitations  owing  to  exist- 
ing groups  of  Palms,  or  have  reared  the  trees 
from  seeds  or  suckers,  but  the  well-known  love 
of  the  Hindoo  for  picturesque  spots  in  or  near 
which   to  locate  his  homestead,  would  justify 
the  opinion  that  previously  existing  groups  of 
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the  Caryota  Palm  has  influenced  his  choice  of  a 
site  for  his  homestead. 

On  the  Neilgherry  Mountains  there  exists  a 
singular  race  of  pastoral  folk  named  Todas,  few 
in  number,  illiterate,  lazy,  dirty,  immoral,  and 
degraded,  and  yet  these  people  have  admittedly 
selected  the  very  loveliest  and  most  picturesque 
spots  on  all  those  beautiful  mountains  for  the 
building  of  their  huts  and  villages. 

That  this  Palm  is  known  to  require  plenty  of 
light  and  air  for  its  development  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  when  small  clearings  are  made  in 
the  forests  of  Malabar  by  the  jungle  tribes  for 
the  purpose  of  cultivating  Cardamoms,  Caryota 
urens  is  sure  to  make  its  appearance,  together 
with  the  young  seedling  Cardamom  plants, 
doubtless  coming  into  existence  from  seeds 
which  have  lain  under  the  thick  coating  of 
vegetable  matter  together  with  those  of  the 
Cardamom,  it  may  be  for  centuries,  awaiting 
the  advent  of  light  and  air  to  effect  germination. 
It  is  perhaps  worthy  of  mention  that  Cardamom 
cultivation  in  Southern  India  consists  solely  in 
first  felling  small  patches  in  the  great  forests, 
and  afterwards  simply  keeping  the  brushwood 
low  by  one  or  two  yearly  cuttings  with  the  bill- 
hook, the  Cardamom  plants  appearing  in 
abundance  and  producing  fruit  in  the  course  of 
three  years  without  any  other  cultivation  what- 
ever, or  artificial  sowing  of  seed.  Yet  another 
proof,  I  think,  may  be  found  that  the  Caryota 
will  not  succeed  in  the  too  close  proximity  of 
other  trees,  in  the  fact  that  in  the  Bamboo  or 
deciduous  forests  which  stretch  from  the  foot  of 
the  Western  Ghauts  to  the  confines  of  Mysore, 
occasional  patches  of  evergreen  forest  occur 
containing  trees  exactly  similar  to  those  found 
in  the  parent  forest  but  completely  isolated, 
and  frequently  separated  by  many  miles  of 
Bamboo  jungle.  The  soil,  too,  of  these  patches 
in  every  way  resembles  that  of  the  western 
slopes,  and  is  inlaid,  as  it  were,  into  the  black 
mould  of  the  Bamboo  belt.  These  isolated 
clusters  of  evergreen  treos  are  inexpressibly 
cool  and  refreshing  to  the  eye  during  the  hot 
and  dry  months  of  the  year,  and  when  the 
surrounding  Bamboo  clumps  and  hardwood- 
trees  are  destitute  of  foliage. 

The  natives  have  instinctively  fixed  upon  these 
beautiful  spots  for  the  location  of  an  idol, 
partly  surrounded  and  protected  by  a  wall  of 
rough  stones,  so  that  they  are  all  tinged  with  the 
glamour  of  sanctity ;  and  woebetide  the  poison 
who  dares,  in  any  way,  to  profane  these  spots. 

I  can  well  remember  during  my  noviciate  in 
the  Coffee  districts,  having,  from  sheer  ignorance 
of  how  seriously  I  was  offending,  felled  a  tree 
on  one  of  these  sacred  places  for  the  sake  of  ita 
timber,  and  being  pounced  upon  by  the  custodian 
of  the  temple  in  the  form  of  an  elaborately- 
dressed  Hindoo  lady,  who  first  of  all  abashed 
and  confounded  me  with  a  torrent  of  choice 
abuse  in  the  Malayalum  language,  and  then 
demanded  the  handing  over  to  her,  under 
threat  of  legal  proceedings,  of  a  certain  number 
of  rupees,  which  I  was  only  too  fain  to  do,  and 
thus  prevent  further  trouble.  Needless  to  say, 
this  was  my  first  and  last  iconoclastic  offence. 

In  each  of  these  romantic  spots,  and  in  close 
proximity  to  the  stone  idol,  is  sure  to  be  found 
a  group  of  the  lovely  Caryota  urens  waving 
their  graceful  fronds  and,  as  it  were,  watching 
and  guarding  the  natives  as  they  come  to  wor- 
ship. Amongst  the  stones,  Ferns  of  various 
species  have  taken  hold  naturally,  but  giving 
the  impression  that  they  have  been  placed  there 
by  the  hand  of  man. 

This  Palm,  together  with  its  congener, 
Caryota  sobolifera,  is  used  in  England  in  sub- 


tropical gardening,  but  not  to  the  extent  that  its 
graceful  beauty  would  justify.  I  would  dearly 
like  to  see  a  group  of  this  Palm  arranged  on  an 
English  lawn  similar  to  those  I  have  so  often 
stood  and  admired  in  the  wilds  of  Malabar. 
J.  Lowrie. 


Orchid   Notes  and  Gleanings. 


STANHOPEA  EBURNEA. 
This  is  a  pretty  white-flowered  species  of  this 
rather  unpopular  genus.  A  plant  is  now  flowering  in 
the  Cattleya-house  here,  and  a  glance  at  the  flowers, 
which,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  scanty  purple 
markings  on  the  lip,  are  pure  white,  at  once  show  its 
near  affinity  to  S.  grandiflora,  although  its  odour  is 
scarcely  so  powerful.  S.  eburnea  was  introduced  iu 
1828,  but  was  first  flowered  at  Knippersley  Hall  by 
Mr.  Bateman  in  1832.     It  is  a  native  of  Brazil. 

Lyoaste  Schilleriana. 
This  strong-growing  species  is  very  distinct  both  in 
its  flowers  and  the  size  of  the  pseudo-bulbs,  which 
bear  leaves  2  feet  or  more  in  length.  The  flowers  are 
borne  upon  long  pedicels,  and  droop  eomewhat.  The 
sepals  are  yellowiBh-greeD,  turning  to  white  at  the 
base  upon  their  inner  surface  ;  the  sepals  also  are 
white,  while  the  long  lip  is  reddish-brown,  has  a 
Blightly  recurved  margin,  and  there  are  a  few  hairs 
under  the  column.  It  is  a  native  of  Central  America, 
and  succeeds  well  when  grown  with  other  species  in 
the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Gardens.  R.  L.  II,  Edinburgh. 


arket  Gardening. 


WIRE     TRELLIS. 

(Continued  from  p.  150.) 
As  stated  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  for  February  5, 
p.  80,  those  trellises  upon  which  to  train  the  shoots 
and  branches  of  Vines  and  Peaches,  the  bine  of 
Melons  and  Cucumbers  to  in  houses,  are  easily  and 
cheaply  made,  and  these  should  be  fixed  forthwith  in 
houses  of  recent  erection.  Low,  span-roofed  houses, 
having  rafters  8  feet  in  length,  will  require  four 
fi-feet  lengths  of  1  inch  wide,  and  J-inch  thick  iron 
provided  with  six  j-inch  circular  holes  at  1  foot  apart 
for  fixing  the  wires  to,  in  addition  to  two  counter- 
sunk holes  (one  at  each  end)  for  securing  same  to  end 
wall-plate,  and  door-posts  at  from  10  to  12  inches  from 
the  roof -glass,  and  a  like  distance  from  the  side  wall- 
plate,  two  of  these  (one  at  each  side)  being  fixed  as 
indicated  at  each  end  of  house  or  sections  of  houses, 
using  stout  1  inch  long  screws  for  the  purpose.  This 
done,  securo  four  lengths  of  ;{-iron  (same  width  as 
above),  to  the  end  of  the  wall-plates  and  the  end 
(principal)  rafters,  midway  putting  two  screws  in  each 
end  of  these  upright  strengthening  irons,  which 
should  be  cranked  a  little  at  the  top  to  ensure  equal 
space — bottom  and  top — between  each  stay  and  the 
glass,  the  framework  of  trellis  being  flush  with  said 
stays,  glass-side.  Then  pass  a  3-inch  long  galvanised 
bolt,  having  an  eye  at  one  end  to  fix  the  wire  to,  and 
a  nut  on  the  other,  with  the  thread  cut  pretty  well 
back  to  the  eye  to  enable  the  process  of  straining  one 
and  all  the  wires  being  efficiently  done.  No.  If  wire 
will  be  strong  enough  for  all  purposes  of  this  kind. 
One  cwt.  of  this  size  of  wire  contains  approximately 
2,320  yards.  Pass  the  ends  of  each  wire  about  three 
inches  through  the  several  eyes  at  one  end  of  the 
house,  and  twist  them  neatly  round  a  few  times  close 
up  to  the  eyo3  with  a  pair  of  pliers,  then  take  a 
length  of  the  wire  the  full  length  of  the  house, 
cutting  it  off  a  few  feet  longer.  Pass  the  end  through 
the  eye  corresponding  with  the  one  at  the  other  end, 
straining  this  with  the  hands  before  bending  it  at  the 
eye  of  bolt  preparatory  to  outting  it  off  3  or  4  inches 
from  that  point,  this  being  twisted  round  the  wire 
•as  indicated.  Then  follows  the  tightening  process. 
Two  persons  screwing  up  the  nuts  (one  at  each  end) 
flame  time  with  small  spanners,  cycling  spanners  being 
•convenient  and  efficient  tools.  A  piece  of  wire  or  a 
brad-awl  should  be  put  through  the  eye  when  turning 
the  nuts  with  the  spanner.     In  this  way  the  wires 


may  be  strained  as  tightly  as  possible.  Small 
galvanised  screw-eyes  should  be  screwed  into  every 
other  rafter  (under-side)  at  2  feet  apart,  those  in  the 
second  and  succeeding  lines  of  wires  intersecting 
each  other,  with  the  result  that  the  screw-eyes  in 
each  and  every  rafter  are  2  feet .  asunder,  and  the 
wires  1  foot  apart,  thereby  distributing  the  weight 
of  crop  suspended  from  each  trellis  equally  over  the 
roof-surface.  The  wires  should  be  suspended  from 
the  screw-eyes  by  hooks  made  of  the  same  material, 
8  inches  long  (clear),  and  turned  up  halfan-inch  at 
each  end  at  right  angles,  one  end  being  passed 
through  the  screw-eye,  and  the  individual  wires 
resting  in  the  other,  thus  completing  a  simple  and 
efficient  trellis,  which  is  practically  on  hinges,  and 
consequently  admits  of  the  wires  being  tied  together, 
so  as  to  afford  more  headroom  while  the  borders 
underneath  are  being  dug,  &c.  Moreover,  the  wires, 
thus  fixed  yield  easily  to  "  head  and  back -pressure  "on 
the  part  of  those  engaged  in  the  work  of  training 
the  plants,  &c.  In  the  case  of  larger  houses  than  the 
one  mentioned  above,  the  length  of  trellis-frames  should 
be  determined  by  the  length  of  rafters,  and  in  order 
to  make  the  most  of  internal  space,  the  frames  can 
be  bolted  together  under  the  apex,  where  space 
between  floor  and  bottom  of  ridge  will  admit  of  th's 
being  done.  //.  W.  Ward,  Raylcigh. 
{To  he  continued.) 

Hardy  Perennials  for  Cutting. 

There  is  quite  a  large  number  of  hardy  perennials 
at  once  suited  to  present  planting,  and  equally  well 
suited  to  growing  for  market.  The  chief  difference 
between  plants  so  grown  for  market  purposes  and  the 
same  subjects  grown  iu  well-prepared  borders,  that  in 
all  probability  have  been  under  cultivation  for  many 
years,  is  the  outcome  generally  either  of  constitutiou, 
or  that  free-flowering  or  profuse  tendency,  which  in 
the  end  renders  the  subjects  profitable  to  the  growers. 
There  are  many  beautiful  thiogs,  too,  that  are  fully 
as  good  in  a  cut  state  as  many  I  shall  hereafter  name, 
which,  for  various  reasons,  are  not  profitable  when 
treated  in  rough-and-ready  methods  as  compared  with 
the  gentler  art  that  usually  prevails  in  the  garden. 
In  a  previous  issue  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle, 
English  and  Spanish  Irises  were  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Ward,  and  I  refer  again  to  these  to  illustrate  what 
1  have  just  said,  because  few  plants  are  more  beautiful 
cr  more  suited  for  sale.  And  yet  how  very  few  of 
those  who  have  given  these  lovely  bulbous  plants 
field  culture  can  venture  to  assert  they  are  a  really 
profitable  crop  when  so  grown  ! 

Let  only  those  speak  who  have  not  less  than  four 
or  six  years'  experience  of  field  culture,  growing,  or  at 
least  trying  to  grow,  the  same  bulbs  successfully.  In 
some  kinds  of  soil  these  plants  fail  altogether,  some- 
times even  in  the  early  stage  ;  while  the  instances  of 
success  are  found  chiefly  in  warm,  well  drained  soils, 
;  nd  where  improved  methods  of  culture  prevail.  In 
low-lying  clay  soils  these  Irises,  or  many  of  tliem, 
would  fail  to  put  in  an  appearance  in  the  second  year, 
just  at  the  moment  when  the  flower-farmer  is  hoping 
to  have  nicely-established  bulbs.  Moreover,  it  is  a 
crop  that  the  flower-farmer  must  take  to  somewhat 
cautiously,  as  it  is  not  a  difficult  matter  to  bury  £100 
or  £200  in  a  few  rods  of  ground  when  planting  the 
most  distinct,  and  therefore  the  most  reliable,  of  the 
Spanish  Iris.  Where  previous  experience  is  favour- 
able to  them,  I  say  plant  by  all  means  at  a  seasonable 
moment ;  but  with  no  past  experience  to  go  upon,  it 
would  be  unwise  to  proceed.  This  is  the  more 
bo  when  so  large  a  number  of  profuse-flowering 
perennials  may  be  quite  easily  grown,  and  by 
the  very  abundance  of  their  flowers  bring  in 
money  when  the  ground  occupied  is  valued  in 
connection  with  the  crops  obtained  from  it.  An 
instance  of  this  may  be  cited  in  the  Poppy  family, 
e.g.,  Papaver  nudicaule,  and  varieties  album  and 
miniatum.  These,  and  the  Shirley  Popries  so-called, 
though  not  to  be  classed  as  representatives  of  peren- 
nials, are  profitable  by  their  very  profusion,  seeing 
flowers  may  be  gathered  day  by  day  for  many  weeks 
together.  The  same  profuse  flowering  holds  sway  in 
Coreopsis  grandiflora,  C.  superba,  and  C.  lanceolata, 
all  excellent,  free-flowering,  and  of  good  colour. 
These  plants  begin  to  flower  quite  early  in  summer, 
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and  continue  till  frost  cuts  thern  off.  The  first  of 
these  is  probably  the  best  one.  Other  good  and  pro- 
fuse flowering  things  are  Gaillardias  that  flower  when 
established  from  July  till  late  autumn.  Seeds  of 
these  sown  on  a  gentle  hot-bed,  similarly  to  Asters 
and  stocks,  and  planted  in  prepared  ground  in  June, 
may  afford  a  few  flowers  the  first  year.  If  this  is  not 
possible  the  seed  should  be  sown  early  in  July,  and 
planted  out  in  September.      These  plants  are  quite 


LACHENALIA    PENDULA    VAR. 

AURELIANA. 
The  figure  represents  the  handsome  Lachenalia  pen- 
dula  var.  Aureliana  shown  by  Mr.  C.  G.  Van  Tubergen, 
Jun.,  of  Zwanenburg,  Haarlem,  at  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  on  March  8  last.  It  is  not  only  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Lachenalias,  but  its 
history  opens  up  a  wide  field  for  speculation  as  to  its 


Fig.  75. — lachenalia  pekdctla  var.  AtiRELiANA  :  flowers  rich  crimson. 


hardy,  and  young  plants  especially  so  ;  and  a  good 
strain  of  G.  grandiflora  will  produce  almost  all  the 
named  varieties  of  this  used  in  commerce.  Two  good 
plants  not  usually  grown  are  Qalega  officinalis,  and 
G.  o.  alba,  the  last  well  nigh  indisponsable.  Lathyrua 
latifolius  albus  is  another  profitable  platt,  a  row  of 
this  100  feet  long,  supported  by  a  few  rough  sticks, 
would  in  the  second  and  third  year  produce  a  sur- 
prising lot  of  pure  white  material.  E.  Jenkins, 
Hampton  Hill. 


origin.  A  botanising  party  found  a  single  clump  of 
it  growing  near  the  summit  of  Mont  Esterel, 
Alpes  Maritimes,  in  the  south  of  France,  in  the  spring 
of  1889.  Ab  the  ancient  Roman  Via  Aurelia  is  near 
the  place  where  it  was  found,  a  local  botanist,  the 
Abbd  Pons,  named  it  L.  pendula  var.  Aureliana. 
Now,  Lachenalia  pendula  and  its  congeners  are 
natives  of  South  Africa,  and  therefore  it  could  not  be 
naturally  indigenous  in  the  South  of  France  ;  and 
the  question  arises,  how  did  it  get  there,  and  how 


was  it  devoloped  into  a  much  finer  thing  than  any  of 
the  wild  forms  at  present  known  in  the  Cape?  The 
altered  habit  of  the  plant,  and  its  more  ornate  flowers, 
seem  to  say  that  it  was  a  cultivated  plant  by  the 
people  living  near  the  Via  Aurelia,  and  probably  a 
garden-raised  plant,  and  a  selected  form,  and  on  the 
gardens  returning  to  the  wild  state  again  in  the  manner 
they  have  been  doing  over  certain  areas  in  all  times,  the 
plant  has  struggled  on,  sometimes  plentiful  and  some- 
times in  danger  of  being  stamped  out,  until  history 
repeating  itself,  the  exploring  party  again  secures  its 
place  in  gardens.  The  same  might  be  said,  probably,  of 
many  a  new  introduction  which  had  been  cultivated 
and  again  run  wild,  for  although  in  every  age 
gardeners  think  themselves  the  first  to  really  pursue 
the  calling  energetically,  the  most  anoient  history, 
and  the  oldest  workB  of  art,  tell  us  ,  of  gardening  as 
intelligently  pursued  thousands  of  years  ago  as  at  the 
present  time. 

African  plants  seem  to  have  been  widely  dis- 
tributed in  the  early  ages,  and  run  wild,  and  as 
evidence,  it  ia  on  record  that  some  of  the  African 
Iridese  and  Amaryllideje  have  been  gathered  wild  in 
South  America.  For  example,  some  years  ago, 
Messrs.  Low's  collector  gathered  wild,  and  sent 
home  aa  a  new  plant,  Amaryllis  Belladonna,  whose 
coata  of  silky  threads  tells  ua  plainly  its  African 
origin,  as  do  the  net-like  tunics  of  the  Watsoniaa, 
Gladiolus,  &c.  On  the  other  hand,  the  thin-skinned 
S.  American  bulbs  have  been  found  in  Africa ; 
and,  as  a  reasonable  solution,  it  is  suggested  that  the 
slave-traders  have  been  instrumental  in  bringing 
about  the  exchange.  The  flowers  of  Lachenalia  pen- 
dula var.  Aureliana  are  of  a  rich  crimson  colour. 
The  flowers  are  numerous  and  handaome,  as 
will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  illustration,  but 
the  effective  buds  do  not  continue  to  the  apex  as 
there  seen,  but  a  few  at  the  extreme  point  are  abor- 
tive. It  flowers  about  a  month  later  than  the  type. 
J.  O'B.  [The  introduction  must  have  taken  place  in 
pre-historic  times,  surely  !  Ed.] 


THE  CULTURE  OF  CATTLEYAS.* 

In  the  year  1817,  78  years  ago,  the  naturalist,  William 
Swainson,  was  roaming  about  in  his  hunting-ground,  as  he 
called  it,  in  the  interior  of  the  Brazilian  forests.  Here  he 
discovered  a  wonderful  flower  of  indescribable  beauty,  of 
which  he  had  never  seen  or  heard  before. 

The  plants  are  pseudo-bulbous  Epiphytes  in  character  and 
habit,  growing  on  the  trunks  and  large  branches  of  trees,  with 
1  irge  numbers  of  lizards  and  brilliantly-coloured  small  snakes 
of  different  kinds  disporting  themselves  upon  the  trees  and 
among  the  flowers;  and  the  stream,  which  meandering 
through  this  virgin  wood,  passed  immediately  beneath  the 
new  treasure,  swarmed  with  long-nosed  alligators.  With 
considerable  difficulty  Mr.  Swainson  procured  some  of  the 
plants  and  eent  them  to  this  country,  with  aa  realistic  an 
account  of  their  nature  and  beauty  as  was  in  his  power. 
Their  arrival  in  England,  accompanied  by  such  a  glowing 
account  from  such  a  man,  created  a  large  amount  of  interest, 
if  not  excitement,  among  the  then  limited  number  of  Orchid- 
growers.  And  in  course  of  time,  when  it  developed  its 
inflorescence,  and  displayed  to  the  expectant  Orchidist,  the 
grandeur  and  beauty  of  our  now  well  known  Cattleya 
labiata,  we  cannot  wonder  at  the  great  sensation  that  was 
caused  among  the  ardent  lovers  of  this  interesting  and 
curious  family  of  plants. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  find  out  who  was  fortunate  enough 
to  bo  the  first  to  flowor  this  new  Brazilian  wonder  in  this 
country.  But  the  botanical  science  of  the  early  part  of  the 
century  could  not  ally  it  to  any  other  genus  of  the  Orchidaceae, 
thorefore  a  new  genus  must  be  created  for  it.  Accordingly, 
Dr.  Lindley  named  it  Cattleya,  in  honour  of  W.  Cattley,  Esq., 
of  Barnet,  Herts,  a  famous  patron  of  botany  and  the  foremost 
Orchid  amateur  of  his  time. 

Since  that  time,  many  other  species  have  followed,  such  as 
intermedia  in  1S24,  crispa  in  1820,  guttata  in  1827,  Mossiw 
and  Skinneri  in  1886,  citrina  in  183S,  granulosa  in  1S41, 
lobata  in  1847,  Trianaji  in  1856,  and  Dowiana  in  18<ii>,  and 
many  others,  until  at  the  present  day  there  are  over  flfty 
species,  and  more  than  100  named  varieties,  so  that  there  are 
in  all  over  200  named  Cattleyas  introduced  to  this  country 
from  different  parts,  including  South  and  Central  Amorica, 
Brazil,  Colombia,  Rio  Negro,  Costa  Rica,  Ecuador,  Mexico, 
Essequibo,  British  Guiana,  and  Venezuela.  Besides  this, 
there  have  been  several  very  beautiful  hybrids  raised  in  this 
country  of  Into  years.  Perhaps  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the 
British  hybrids  is  the  one  that  flowered  at  St.  Albans  last 
year,  and  named  "  Lord  Rothschild.'' 

I  Read  before  the  Members  of  the  Devon  and  Exeter 
Gardeners'  Association  recently,  by  Mr.  Georgo  Lee,  gardener 
to  Miss  Lavers,  Upton  Leigh,  Torquay. 
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CuLTCfcK. 

In  dealing  with  the  culture  of  these  plants,  I  shall  refer  to 
the  teachings  of  others  here  and  there,  but  I  shall  confine 
my  remarks  mainly  to  my  own  experience  and  my  own 
opinion  on  the  cultivation  of  Cattleyas. 

In  order  to  grow  Cattleyas  successfully,  there  must  be  a 
suitable  structure  set  apart  for  their  accommodation,  or  if 
they  have  to  share  the  house  with  any  other  class  of  plant, 
the  others  must  be  the  subordinate,  and  take  their  chance 
under  the  treatment  that  the  Cattleyas  require  ;  for  although 
most  Cattleyas  are  not  very  difficult  to  manage,  if  you  under- 
stand their  natures  and  can  comply  with  their  requirements, 
yet  I  know  of  no  class  of  plant  more  exacting  or  less  willing  to 
accommodate  themselves  to  their  new  surroundings  if  they 
are  not  exactly  suitable.  To  try  and  get  them  to  take  their 
chance  in  a  house  under  general  treatment  with  other  plants 
will  generally  result  in  failure  in  a  year  or  so. 

The  house  to  grow  them  in  should  be  either  span  or  three- 
quarter  span-roofed.  I  prefer  the  former,  built  in  as  light 
and  airy  a  position  as  can  be  found,  and  should  face  the  sun 
as  much  as  possible.  No  wood  staging  should  be  used,  but 
all  benches  should  be  either  slate,  cement,  or  corrugated 
iron  and  these,  together  with  the  floor,  should  be  covered 
with  shingle  or  fine  gravel  to  the  depth  of  2  or  more  inches, 
to  hold  moisture.  At  some  seasons  of  the  year,  many  of  the 
Cattleyas  are  benefited  by  being  suspended  from  the  roof ;  it 
is  wise  to  make  the  roof  extra  strong,  and  large  hanging  rods 
should  be  placed  at  regular  intervals.  Also  in  the  roof,  as 
well  as  in  the  front  sashes  and  the  brickwork  beneath, 
theTe  should  be  ample  means  for  an  abundant  ventilation. 
Then  a  heating  apparatus  should  be  applied  of  sufficient 
power  to  keep  up  a  temperature  of  55°  in  the  coldest  weather. 

Another  very  important  matter  is  the  grooving  of  the 
rafters  longitudinally,  so  as  to  carry  off  the  drip,  instead  o 
allowing  it  to  drop  on  to  the  plants.  Irreparable  damage 
has  been  done  to  many  a  costly  Cattleya  through  the  neglect 
of  this  precaution.  There  must  also  be  made  ample  pro- 
vision for  water.  But  this  is  not  always  to  be  accomplished 
as  the  cultivator  would  like.  I  should  say,  by  all  means 
save  the  rain-water,  for  there  is  nothing  equal  to  it  for 
Orchids,  nor,  indeed,  for  any  other  plant.  But  I  could  not 
advise  a  1-rge  tank,  with  a  body  of  from  2000  to  3000  gallons 
of  water  In  it  in  a  Cattleya-house,  as  I  should  do  in  an 
Odoutoglossum-house;  but  rather  a  small  tank  with  from 
60  to  80  gallons  of  water,  to  be  replenished  from  a  larger 
one  day  by  day.  Light  blinds  should  be  fixed  ovjtside  the 
house,  to  be  used  in  very  hot  weather,  if  the  cultivator 
should  think  it  best  to  do  so.  Of  course,  the  size  of  the 
house  must  be  decided  according  to  the  requirements  of 
the  case. 

Imported  Plants. 

In  my  experience,  unfortunately,  I  have  had  to  do  largely 
with  imported  plants;  that  is,  plants  as  they  come  home 
from  abroad.  But  I  am  bound  to  admit  that  the  cultivator's 
success  depends  largely  in  the  first  outset  on  the  collector's 
discretion,  for  if  the  plants  are  not  gathered  at  the  right 
season,  the  cultivator  will  have  a  far  more  difficult  task  in 
establishing  and  making  good  pieces  of  them.  I  have  seen 
scores  of  grand  pieces  of  Cattleya  completely  ruined  from 
having  been  gathered  while  in  a  growing  state.  When  this 
is  the  case,  you  may  be  as  careful  as  you  can  with  the 
immature  growth,  but  in  nine  cases  out  of  U-n  it  will  diu 
away,  and  the  leading  eye  will  die  with  it.  Then  you  have 
to  start  with  a  back  growth,  and  it  will  usually  take  years  to 
get  it  up  to  a  flowering  state. 

But  we  will  suppose  that  we  have  an  importation  in  good 
condition,  that  is,  with  the  last  made  growths  thoroughly 
ripened  before  they  were  gathered,  and  with  the  leading 
eyes  sound  but  still  dormant.  In  this  condition  they  will 
keep  a    long    time,  suffer  many    hardships    without 

being  injured. 

The  first  thing  then  will  be  to  clean  them.  Mr.  Williams, 
in  his  Orchid  Growers'  Manual,  says  they  should  be  sponged 
over.  But  I  say  they  should  be  scrubbed.  Take  a  tub,  or 
pail  that  shall  be  large  enough  to  submerge  the  whole  of  the 
plants  at  once,  have  some  soft-soap  thoroughly  dissolved, 
and  so  fill  your  tub  with  a  solution  strong  enough  for 
cleaning  glass  and  wood-work,  say  rather  more  than  an 
ounce  of  soap  to  the  gallon.  The  temperature  of  the  water 
should  be  about  90°.  Let  the  plants  remain  in  this  for  two 
hours,  when  they  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  with  a 
scrubbing-brush,  leaves,  bulbs,  and  roots.  After  which  they 
should  be  rinsed  in  clean  luke-vvarm  water  and  drained. 
Then  they  should  be  closely  examined,  and  with  a  sharp 
knife  all  signs  of  decay  cut  away.  All  dead  roots,  and  all 
living  ones  that  show  any  signs  of  having  been  bitten  or 
punctured  by  insects,  and  any  pseudo-bulb  with  a  hole  in  it 
should  be  cut  clean  away,  or  the  bole  cut  out.  Only  in 
this  way  can  one  mako  sure  of  being  rid  of  scale,  cock- 
roaches, and  the  Cattleya-maggot,  on  which  I  shall  say  mora 
further  on. 

After  the  plants  are  drained,  a  piece  of  cord  should  be  put 
around  each  mass,  and  they  should  be  hung  up  to  the  roof  in 
the  Bhadiest  part  of  the  Cattleya-house,  with  the  leaves 
hanging  downwards.  They  must  be  shaded  from  the  hot  sun 
If  It  be  spring  or  summer,  and  syringed  or  dipped  every  day 
or  two,  according  to  weather  and  the  time  of  year,  but  not 
too  often,  providing  there  is  an  abundanco  of  atmospheric 
moisture  in  the  house.  I  have  found  this  the  best  way  to 
Induce  root-growth,  and  as  these  appear  the  plantB  should  be 
reversed,  and  hung  up  again  with  their  roots  downwards, 
where  they  remain  until  these  are  from  half  an  inch  to  1  inch 
in  length,  when  it  is  time  to  pot  them.  I  have  found  ihis  to 
be  the  best  way  of  starting  Cattleyas  of  every  kind  that  I 
have  had  to  do  with  except  three—Eldorado,  Superba,  and 
bchilleriana.      These,    instead    of  being    hung    up    In    the 


Cattleya-house,  should  be  put  in  the  East  Indian-house  ;  or, 
in  fact,  in  the  hottest  place  you  can  find  for  them,  providing 
there  is  sufficient  moisture  in  the  air. 

Pot  n  no. 
The  essential  requirements  for  potting  Cattleyas  are  these 
— clean  pots,  or  teak-wood  baskets  ;  plenty  of  clean  pot- 
sherds, varying  in  size  from  half -an  inch  to  3  inches ;  rough 
fibrous  peat,  broken  up  into  small  lumps,  in  size  from  that 
of  a  blackbird's-egg  to  that  of  a  hen'segg,  and  with  all  the 
earthy  and  sandy  particles  beaten  out  of  it  ;  also  clean  living 
sphagnum  and  charcoal.  Many  recommend  coarse  sand,  but 
I  have  discarded  it  for  years,  as  be  ng  of  more  harm  than  good 
for  Cattleyas,  Some  recommend  putting  equal  parts  of  peat 
and  sphagnum,  adding  a  quantity  of  pot-sherds  and  charcoal, 
and  mixing  it  altogether  on  the  bench.  But  I  prefer  to  have 
the  ingredients  separate,  but  within  easy  reach,  and  use  from 
each  as  I  proceed.  Then  have  a  pot,  according  to  the  size  of 
your  plant,  not  too  large,  nor  too  small,  but  j  ust  to  allow  the 
lead  of  the  rhizome  to  be  well  back  from  the  edge  of  the  pot. 
To  support  the  plants,  have  two  or  more  stiff  sticks,  which 
should  be  inserted  among  the  drainage,  right  down  to  the 
bottom.  The  drainage  should  occupy  two-thirds  of  the  pot, 
and  the  sticks  kept  in  their  proper  position  among  it.  Cover 
the  drainage  with  a  layer  of  the  sphagnum,  then  fill  up  the 
remainder,  mixing  in  the  material  as  we  go  on,  putting 
plenty  of  lumps  of  sherds  and  charcoal  witti  it  to  keep  it 
optn,  and  ensure  a  free  passage  for  both  water  and  air.  If 
the  plants  have  any  roots,  they  should  be  placed  in  position 
and  the  material  packed  carefully  around  them.  But  if  they 
have  no  roots,  they  should  be  placed  on  the  top  of  the 
material,  and  fastened  firmly  to  the  sticks. 

In  nearly  all  cases  of  pot  culture,  the  plants  should  be 
raised  above  the  rim  of  the  pot,  say  from  one  to  three  inches 
according  to  size.  If  using  baskets,  you  need  only  cover  the 
bottom  with  large  pieces  of  sherd  and  charcoal,  and  then 
proceed  as  in  the  case  of  pots.  But  in  all  cases,  the  material 
used  should  be  packed  and  press  d  moderately  firm,  and  the 
plants  securely  fastened  to  the  sticks,  so  as  to  prevent  any 
movement  until  the  roots  have  obtained  a  firm  hold  upon  the 
material  that  has  been  supplied  for  them.  And  then  after 
they  have  been  potted,  they  may  be  watered  carefully, 
and  put  into  their  respective  places  in  the  Cattleya-house 
according  to  the  sorts  and  the  season  of  the  year. 

I  think  it  is  of  little  importance  whether  they  are  grown 
in  pots,  pans,  or  baskets.  But  most  growers  have  their 
fancy,  aud  most  like  to  use  a  portion  of  each,  for  I  think  it 
looks  m>re  like  Orchid-growing  to  see  some  baskets  and 
Orchid-pans  with  holes  in  their  sides  than  it  would  to  see 
only  ordinary  pots  as  in  a  collection  of  other  plants. 

I  prefer  ordinary  pots  for  such  Cattleyas  as  gigas, 
crispa,  lobata,  as  well  as  for  those  of  the  guttata  group, 
and  Uelia  purpurata,  they  are  of  strong  growth,  and  usually 
make  a  quantity  of  roots.  But  the  smaller  and  more  com- 
pact-growing species,  such  as  Warneri,  Schrtederas,  Percival- 
iana,  and  dolosa  might  be  grown  with  advantage  in  baskets 
and  shallow  pans  ;  but  every  careful  cultivator  will  soon  find 
out  which  will  best  suit  his  plants  and  his  purpose. 

Cattleyas,  if  properly  treated,  will  not  require  potting 
again  for  two  or  three  years.  Each  year  as  the  season  comes 
rou^d  for  them  to  start  into  growth,  the  dry  and  rough 
material  on  the  top  should  be  carefully  picked  off  and 
replaced  with  fresh. 

But  in  growing  on  a  collection  of  established  plants,  as 
I  have  done  for  nearly  twelve  years,  we  shall  find  each  year 
there  are  some  among  them  which  require  a  thorough  over- 
hauling and  repotting,  and  this  is  a  work  which,  even  by  the 
experienced  cultivator,  requires  great  care  and  judgment  in 
its  performance,  and  is  often  entered  upon  with  considerable 
trepidation,  especially  if  the  plant  under  operation  should  bo 
worth  Tilt  or  100  guineas. 

A  gentleman,  a  grower  of  Orchids  in  Yorkshire,  who  is 
well  known  in  Torquay,  in  spoaking  with  me  on  this  subject 
on  one  occasion,  made  this  remark  ; — "They  should  never  be 
so  treated  uutil  they  cry  for  it,  and  then  it  must  be  dont\ 
but  with  fear  and  trembling."  It  often  has  to  be  done,  and 
this  is  the  way  in  which  I  usually  proceed.  If  there  are  any 
living  roots  attached  to  the  pot,  it  (the  pot)  should  be  broken, 
rather  than  run  the  risk  of  destroying  the  roots  by  pulling 
them  out.  Then  carefully  pick  off  all  the  old  mater 'al,  and 
wash  the  roots  and  rhizome  of  the  plant  in  lukewarm  soapy 
water.  Then  with  a  sharp  knife  cut  away  everything  of 
root  or  branch  that  is  dead  or  dying,  and  repot  as  directed 
for  imported  plants.  This  work  should  be  done  immediately 
the  eyes  begin  to  swell  for  starting  into  new  growth. 
(To  be  continued.) 
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Continued  from  p.  150.) 
March  1. — "A  tear  the  Paphiau  sheds  for  each 
blood-drop  of  Adonis,  and  tears  and  blood  on  the 
earth  are  tamed  to  flowers.  The  blood  brings  forth 
the  Rose,  the  tears  the  Wind-flower."  Well  may 
the  scarlet  flowers  of  Anemone  fulgens,  with  their 
jet-black  centres,  dazzle  the  mere  human  eye  ;  for 
one  has  but  to  see  them  to  be  convinoed  of  the  truth 
of  Bion's  Btory  of  the  plant's  origin.  It  is  our  most 
brilliant  spring  flower  ;  and  fortunately  it  is  easy  to 
grow  if  but  left  undisturbed.  The  light  and  elegant 
bearing   of  the   flowerstem,   and   the  grace   of  the- 


foliage,  but  serve  to  make  more  valuable  this  perfect 
flower.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  kind,  1  have 
some  of  the  variety  known  as  Sutton's,  whose 
flowers  have  a  yellow  centre. 

The  blue  Anemone  appenina  of  Italy  has  long 
been  in  flower,  and  shows  no  sign  of  stopping  yet. 
It  literally  cushions  the  ground  with  its  foliage  and 
large  sky-blue  flowers.  The  white  variety  is  also  very 
beautiful.  Anemone  blanda  is  very  similar  in 
colour  and  habit,  but  blooms  some  weeks  before  A. 
appenina.  Several  varieties  of  the  Wood  Anemone 
are  of  great  beauty.  I  have,  in  adition  to  masses  of 
the  single  and  double  common  varieties,  clumps  of 
A.  nemorosa  Robinsoniana,  with  beautiful  large  opal- 
blue  blossoms,  and  of  A.  nemorosa  bracteata,  with 
double  white  flowers  quaintly  resting  on  green  bracts. 
The  golden  A.  ranunculoides  rather  reminds  one  of 
the  lovely  buttercups  of  May.  I  might  go  on 
describing  the  various  kinds  of  Anemone  which  are 
worth  growing  for  their  beauty  uutil  every  known 
Anemone  were  included  in  the  list. 

I  am  tryiag  to  grow  all  the  kinds  in  the  florists' 
catalogues,  and  each  is  lovely  and  interesting.  Of 
course,  everyone  grows  at  least  a  few  hundred  of  the 
very  varied  Anemone  coronaria,  which  is  so  useful 
for  cutting,  as  well  as  so  illuminating  in  the  early 
spring  garden.  The  mass  of  carpels  in  the  centre  of 
many  of  these  flowers  makes  a  good  landing-place  for 
imeets,  who  come  for  what  they  can  get  from  the 
Anemones.  This  is  chiefly  pollen,  for  few  of  the 
Anemone  species  produce  any  honey  ;  bees  must  go 
elsewhere  for  that,  and  have  been  seen  by  Mueller  to 
alternate  their  pollen  quest  with  the  search  for  honey 
in  other  flowers.  Their  pollen  is  thus  the  entire  stock 
in  trade  of  the  Anemones,  and  they  are  wisely  careful 
of  it.  At  the  smallest  sign  of  rain,  and  at  the  onset 
of  dusk,  the  perianth  domes  over  the  centre  of  the 
flower,  and  in  many  cases  the  flower-stalk  bends  that 
the  flowers  may  droop,  and  so  further  protect  the 
valuable  powder  within.  B3'  the  way,  it  will  be 
noticed  that  most  of  the  white  Anemones  which 
adopt  this  habit  of  periodic  opening  and  closing  have 
their  sepals  tinted  palely  blue  or  red  on  the  under 
surface.  It  is  believed  that  this  pigment,  anthocya- 
nin,  has  the  property  of  turning  light  to  heat,  and  so 
from  earliest  dawn  to  the  opening  of  the  flower, 
accumulating  a  store  of  useful  energy  for  the  plant's 
use. 

My  Primroses  are  almoit  at  the  height  of  their 
glory.  I  spoke  last  month  of  being  able  to  pick 
hundreds  of  blooms  from  a  little  border.  At  the 
present  moment  I  might  pick  many  thousands  from 
the  same  border,  aud  (this  is  the  value  of  the  Prim- 
rose) I  should  have  as  fine  a  display  as  ever  in  less 
than  ten  days. 

In  my  January  notes  I  complained  of  Herrick's 
simile  of  primrose  colour  as  like  to  those  witli 
"green-sicknesses."  Since  then  I  have  come  across  a 
much  pleasanter  reference  in  Roden  Noel's  splendid 
poem  called  "  Karly  April "  : — 

"  Virginal  purity  of  pale  Primroses  ! 
Petal  on  petal  of  a  sister  reposes, 
And  the  shadow  of  either  on  either  dozes." 

Of  the  Daffodils  it  seems  useleji  to  speak.  For 
elegant,  classic  beauty  of  form  and  delicacy  of 
colouring,  what  can  be  compared  to  them  ?  Keats 
names  them  as  among  those  things  of  great  beauty 
whose  joy  is  perennial ;  Shakspeare  and  Wordsworth 
have  recorded  their  loveliness  ;  and  Herrick  wrote, 
perhaps,  his  best-known  verses  regretting  the 
Daffodil's  fragility  of  life-tenure.  The  more  one 
grows  them  the  more  one  sees  to  admire  in  them. 
Nearly  all  the  varieties  in  the  florists'  lists — and  there 
are  some  hundreds — are  of  great  beauty,  and  there 
are  interesting— though  sometimes  small — differences 
between  them  all.  Trumpet  Daffodils  with  white 
wings,  others  with  sulphur  wings,  others  self-coloured 
— golden  or  pale  yellow — throughout ;  Star  Narcissi, 
with  every  depth  of  cup,  Narcissi  with  recurved 
sepals  like  Cyclamen  dowers.  Daffodils  that 
look  up,  Daffodils  that  look  down,  and  others  that 
look  you  straight  in  the  face. 

Obvallaris,  Horsfieldi,  Sir  Watkiu,  Emperor, 
Queen  of  Spain,  Mrs.  Langtry,  Golden  Spur,  (Gloria 
Mundi,  are  but  a  few  names  ;  yet  what  a  picture  they 
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call  up  in  our  minds  !  Daffodils  may  be'  purchased 
in  quantity  in  many  beautiful  kinds  for  a  small  sum, 
yet  it  is  a  dangerous  pastime  to  study  such  a  pub- 
lication as  Barr's  Catalogue  of  Daffodils.  One  is  far 
too  apt  literally  to  take  Mahomet's  advice — "  He  that 
has  two  cakes  of  bread,  let  him  sell  one  of  them  for 
some  flowers  of  the  Narcissus,  for  bread  is  food  for 
the  body,  but  Narcissus  is  the  food  of  the  soul." 

I  have  beeu  planting  out  a  few  of  the  lovely  new 
Martin  Smith  self  coloured  Carnations,  as  well  as  some 
old  Clove  and  while  Clove.  My  soil  is  much  too  light, 
but  I  am  trying  what  plenty  of  decayed  manure 
about  the  roots  will  do.  I  have  been  sowing  some 
dozens  of  packets  of  seeds  in  pots,  and  have  the 
daily  joy  of  opening  my  frame  to  see  what  new  seed- 
lings the  last  twenty  hours  have  brought  above  earth. 
I  have  up  already  some  six  varieties  of  Columbine, 
several  species  of  Campanula  and  Primula,  as  well  as 
a  lot  of  new  Primroses  and  Polyanthuses,  from  very 
choice  seed.  Every  morning  it  is  almost  exciting  to 
walk  rouod  the  garden  in  wonder  as  to  what  new 
flowers  have  just  appeared.  Advance  Tulips,  Rose?, 
and  the  rest,  give  as  much  pleasure  of  a  kind  as  the 
gorgeous  displays  which  we  expect  from  them  in  due 
season. 

The  spriDg  really  is  coming.  No  swallow  makes  a 
summer,  nor  any  flower  a  spring.  For  months  past 
we  have  had  flowers,  but  spring  is  now  evidenced  by 
ten  thousand  co-acting  events : — 

"  Blows  the  thaw- wind  pleasantly, 
Drips  the  soaking  rain  ; 
By  fits  looks  down  the  waking  sun, 
Young  grass  springs  on  the  plain. 
Young  leaves  clothe  early  hedgerow  trees  ; 
Seeds,  and  roots,  and  stems  of  fruits, 
Swollen  with  sap,  put  forth  their  shoots  ; 
Curled-headed  Ferns  sprout  in  the  lane  ; 
Birds  sing  and  pair  again." 

It  is  tempting,  it  is  almost  defensible,  to  quote  the 
poets  when  writing  of  the  spriDg.  At  aDy  rate,  I 
must  ask  excuse  for  referring  to  some  lines  of  Miss 
Nesbit'p,  which  will  probably  not  be  familiar  : — 

"  And  spring  is  here— but  with  the  spring 
Come  bitter  winds,  and  cold,  cold  showers  ; 
Will  these  not  slay  the  wakening  floweis, 
And  stay  their  buds  from  blossoming  ? 
No — in  despite  of  wind  and  rain, 
The  year  will  add  to  flowers  new  flowers ; 
Till  summer  comes  with  burning  hours. 
And  all  the  Roses  live  again." 

Which  inevitably  recalls  poor  Philip  Bourke  Mar- 
ston's  Before  and  After  Flowering,  where  the  Violet, 
just  before  the  dawn,  calls  to  its  sisters  of  ye-terday, 
but  receives  no  answer,  for  the  froBt  has  done  its 
work : — 

"No  pleasant  wind  about  the  garden  goes, — 
Perchance  the  wind  has  gone  to  bring  the  Rose. 
O,  sisters  !  surely  now  your  sleep  is  done, 
I  would  we  had  not  looked  upon  the  sun, 
My  leaves  are  stiff  with  pain.     0  cruel  night ! 
And  through  my  root  some  sharp  thing  seems  to 

bite, 
Ah,  me  !  what  pain,  what  coming  change  is  this?" 

Instead  of  dreaming  in  this  fashion,  however,  honest 
gardeners  must  set  to  work  sowing  their  seeds  and 
finishing  their  spring  plantings,  or  they  will  find 
themselves  without  any  flowers  to  poetise  over  and 
enjoy.  Marry  Roberts. 


ALOE    SCHWEINFURTHI. 

With  regard  to  this  rare  species  of  Aloe,  Mr.  Alwin 
Berger,  Curator  at  LaMortola,  writes  :— "  I  send  you 
a  photograph,  taken  by  Mr.  D.  Hanbury,  of  a  fine 
Bpecimen  of  Aloa  Schweinfurthi  now  (January  31)  in 
blossom  in  the  garden   of  Commendatore  Th.  Han- 
bury at  La  Mortola.     This  beautiful  Aloe,  as  your 
readers  probably  know,  is  a  native  of  Niam  Niani- 
land,  in  Central  Africa,  and  was  named  by  Mr.  J.  G. 
Baker,  of  Kew,  after  its  discoverer,  the  distinguished 
■    botanist   and   traveller,    Schweinfurth .      The    large 
.    thick  leaves  attain  a  length  of  nearly  70  centimetres 
•    (2  feet  3  inches),  with  a  breadth  of  about  IS  centi- 
metres   (7   inches).      They  are   of    a   dull  glaucous 


green,  with  a  narrow  red  border  studded  with  distant 
teeth.  The  inflorescence  is  more  than  a  metre 
(39.J  inches)  in  height,  divided  into  numerous 
branches,  each  of  which  bears  a  spike  of  about  a 
hundred  beautiful  closely-packed  flowers.  These  are 
of  a  bright  coral-pink,  and  last  a  long  time.  The 
seeds  of  this  interesting  plant  were  distributed  from 
this  garden  two  years  ago,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  plant  may  be  found  worthy  of  cultivation  in 
English  gardens.  The  climate  of  the  Riviera  is 
undoubtedly  one  best  suited  to  the  Aloe  family,  and 
the  rich  collection  at  La  Mortola  shows  what  can  be 
done  in  that  direction.     At  the  moment  there  is  also 


Fin.   7(j. — ALOE  SCHWEINFURTHI. 


in  bloom  another  most  striking  arborescent  species, 
which  somewhat  resembles  the  old  Aloe  arborescens, 
Miller,  but  I  cannot  identify  it  with  any  description 
or  figure,  and  believe  it  to  be  a  new  or  undeBcribed 
species. 


Cultural  Memoranda. 


GLADIOLUS  FOR  LATE  FLOWERING  IN  POTS. 

It  may  be  useful  to  call  attention  to  the  great 
value  of  Gladiolus  of  the  gandaveneis  section  for 
greenhouse  and  other  decorative  purposes.  By 
potting  corms  iu  the  month  of  May,  flowers  are 
obtained  in  the  period  of  September  to  November, 
according  to  the  varieties,  at  a  time  thorefore  when 
flowers  of  any  kind  are  rather  scarce  indoors. 

Place  one  large  corm  in  a  ti-inch  pot  in  a  toil  con- 


sisting of  two-third  parts  of  loam,  one-third  decayed 
manure  and  a  small  quantity  of  sand.  During  the 
early  stage,  slightly  cover  the  pots  with  coal  ashes  out 
of  doors,  and  remove  the  ashes  down  to  the  soil 
when  growth  has  begun.  As  a  rule,  one  corm  in  a 
pot  is  preferable  to  two  or  three,  as  it  may  happen 
that  all  the  flower-spikes  in  a  pot  will  not  open  at  the 
same  time.  If  the  autumn  is  wet,  remove  the  plants 
to  a  glasshouse. 

TORENIA   FoURNIERI. 

This  pretty  plant,  having  a  somewhat  upright  habit 
of  growth,  reaching  to  a  height  of  8  to  12  inches,  is 
of  varied  usefulness.  If  treated  as  an  intermediate- 
house  annual  plant,  seeds  may  be  sown  in  March, 
and  as  late  as  the  end  of  April  in  heat,  pricking  off 
seedlings  when  they  are  large  enough  to  handle  into 
pans,  afterwards  potting  them  singly,  and  affording 
one  or  two  further  repottings,  the  largest  pot  being 
one  of  about  5  inches  in  diameter.  Loam  and  leaf 
mould  in  equal  rates,  with  a  small  portion  of  sand, 
make  a  suitable  kind  of  compost  for  Torenia.  During 
growth  the  points  of  the  shoots  should  be  pinched 
twice  or  thrice  to  ensure  bushiness  of  growth.  The 
plant,  after  getting  established  in  the  last  shift,  may 
be  placed  in  an  unheated  pit  till  the  flowers  expand. 
This  kind  of  treatment  only  holds  good  in  the 
warmer  parts  of  the  country  ;  and  in  others  an  inter- 
mediate temperature  is  best.  /.  Baxter,  Boldre 
Grange  Gardens. 

Trachelium  cceruleum. 

This  plant  will  be  found  a  very  useful  one  for  the 
greenhouse  and  cool  conservatory,  during  late  summer 
and  autumn,  and  the  flowers  are  of  a  colour  that  is 
not  too  abundant  at  that  season.  Seeds  of  the  plant 
may  be  sown  at  about  this  date  and  earlier,  pricking 
off  the  seedlings  to  the  number  of  three  or  four 
round  the  edge  of  a  large  60-pot,  in  peaty  soil,  and 
either  shifting  the  potful  intact,  or  singly,  and  pinch- 
ing out  the  points  to  induce  several  trusses  of  b!oom 
to  come  in  place  of  the  usual  one.  If  to  be  used  as 
an  edging  to  small  groups  and  stages,  5-inch  pots  are 
a  useful  size,  but  larger  pots  should  be  used  if  large 
plants  are  wanted.  B.  Markham. 

GARDKNIA  ORANDIFLORA  AND  G.  RAD1CANS. 
I  make  a  practice  of  striking  outtings  of  Gardenias 
early  in  the  spring,  before,  therefore,  the  sun  gets 
much  power,  and  obtain  strong  plants  in  the  oourse 
of  the  season.  I  have  had  plants  from  an  early  strike 
which  have  produced  sixty  blooms  apiece  in  about  \\ 
year  from  the  cutting  stage.  I  make  a  practice  of 
stopping  the  6trong  shoots  three  or  four  times  at  an 
early  period,  and  frequently  apply  soot-water,  and 
occasionally  a  sprinkling  of  an  artificial  manure  when 
the  plaots  have  plenty  of  roots.  H.  Markham. 

Curcuma  Roscoeana. 
This  handsome  species  of  the  extensive  genus  of 
Gingerworts  has  of  late  years  fallen  into  comparative 
neglect,  which  is  somewhat  remarkable,  seeing  the 
species  generally  are  of  easy  culture,  and  this  one 
makes  a  fine  display  in  the  warm  conservatory  and 
stove  in  the  autumn  months.  Another  advantage 
that  Curcuma  Roscoeana  has,  is  the  long  time  it  lasts 
in  bloom  ;  and  even  when  not  in  flower,  its  spreading 
light  green  leaves,  which  are,  when  fully  developed, 
about  18  inches  in  length,  have  a  fine  appearance. 
The  erect  flower-spike  is  about  8  inches  in  height, 
thickly  furnished  with  scarlet  flowers  and  orange- 
coloured  bracts.  The  plant  is  a  native  of  the 
East  Indies,  and  stove  treatment  is  proper  for 
it  when  making  its  growth,  although  it  will  stand  a 
long  sojourn  in  the  cool  conservatory  during  August 
and  September,  its  flowering  season.  The  best  kind 
of  soil  for  growing  this  plant  is  one  that  consists  of 
peat  two  parts,  and  ot  loam  and  rotten  dung  each  one 
part,  to  which  a  good  deal  of  sand  should  be  added. 
Propagation  is  best  effected  by  division  of  the  roots 
in  March  or  April,  when  repotting  the  plant.  Aa 
soon  as  the  flowers  begin  to  fade,  remove  them,  and 
let  the  plant  gradually  ripen  off,  and  store  under  the 
stage  in  a  warm  house  for  the  winter.  II.  T.  if., 
Stonelcigh. 
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New  Invention. 
— « — 

MINIATURE  FOUNTAINS. 
In  countries  where  hot  temperatures  and  excessive 
sunshine  occur,  the  use  of  small  water  fountains  in 
the  sitting-room,  is  pleasant  and  refreshing.  Not  only 
does  the  spray  tend  to  lessen  the  heat  of  the  atmos- 
phere, but  it  imparts  some  degree  of  moisture  to 
same,  whilst  the  sound  of  rippling  water  in  such 
circumstances  is  most  enjoyable.  They  are  seldom 
used  in  our  own  country  in  eitting  or  drawing-rooms, 
but  occasionally  one  may  be  seen  in  the  entrance-hall, 
and  more  frequently  in  the  conservatory.  The  latter 
structure  is  the  most  suitable  place  for  one,  and  to 
such  a  house  a  fountain  is  undoubtedly  an  attraction. 

Our  attention  has  recently  been  directed  to  a  parti- 
cular kind  known  as  the  '  'Hot-air  Motor  Drawing-room 
Fountain,"  which  though  not  absolutely  new,  may  be 
unknown  to  some  of  our  readers.  The  necessary  heat 
is  supplied  by  a  spirit  flame,  enclosed  in  a  stove,  and 
the  motor  is  a  little  expansion  machine,  which  works 
smoothly  and  quite  noiselessly.  The  motive  power 
obtained  is  transferred  to  a  suction  and  pressure- 
pump,  which  forces  the  water  from  the  aquarium, 
into  a  jet  as  much  as  six  feet  high.  The  water  is  of 
course  restored  to  the  aquai'iurn,  and  thus  is  kept  in 
constant  circulation  ;  consequently  fishes  thrive  in  it. 
The  water  is  also  prevented  from  becoming  warm  by 
any  contact  with  the  heat  from  the  spirit  lamp. 

The  fountain  may  be  kept  working  the  whole  of 
the  day  without  attention,  beyond  supplying  a  little 
oil.  The  machine  is  made  of  metal  castings,  and 
stands  upwards  of  three  feet  high.  On  the  table 
below  the  octagonal  glass-panelled  aquarium,  space  is 
provided  for  placing  decorative  plants.  Several  jets 
are  provided,  and  various  modifications  can  be  made 
in  regard  to  the  method  of  providing  motive  power 
to  the  pump.  It  requires  very  little  attention,  and 
where  a  fountain  is  desired,  may  claim  attention. 

Like  many  other  inventions,  this  one  is  "  made  in 
Germany,"  but  may  bo  procured  in  London. 


The   Week's  Work. 


Scotland. 


LECTURES  ON  LANDSCAPE  GARDENING. 

Mr.  Henry  E.  Milker,  F.L.S.,  V.M.H.,  &c,  is 

now  engaged  giving  a  course  of  five  lectures,  in  the 
Botanic  Gardens,  Edinburgh,  to  gardeners  and 
foresters.  These  lectures  are  in  connection  with  the 
classes  held  for  gardeners  and  foresters  employed  at 
the  Botanic  Gardens,  which  have  been  successfully 
running  for  some  years.  They  were  instituted  by 
the  Regius-keeper,  Professor  J.  B.  Balfour,  F.R.S., 
&c,  who  has  consented  to  the  admittance  of  those  in- 
terested in  the  subject  of  the  lectures  whichMs.  Milner 
is  giving.  The  first  lecture  included  the  Intro- 
duction, the  Development  of  Landscape  Gardening, 
and  the  Enunciation  of  General  Principles.  A  good 
assembly  was  present  in  the  Lecture  Hall  to  re- 
ceive the  lecturer,  who  after  being  introduced  by 
Professor  Balfour  commenced  by  giving  a  Bketch  of 
the  early  gardening  in  the  East,  in  Chinese,  and  Roman 
gardens,  down  to  the  present  time,  giving  the  special 
points  which  the  known  landscape  gardeners  excelled 
in  at  the  close.  Towards  the  finish,  Mr.  Milner 
spoke  of  the  utilisation  of  water  in  the  beautifying 
of  our  gardens,  referring  also  to  the  utility  of  the 
formal  treatment  of  ground  near  the  house,  showing 
also  the  use  of  colour  in  promoting  an  idea  of 
distance.  The  following  lecture  treats  upon  the 
subject  of  site,  the  approach,  the  terrace,  and  kitchen 
garden.  The  third  deals  with  drainage,  water, 
structures  (steps,  walks,  bridges,  &c).  In  the  fourth, 
the  formation  of  the  ground,  and  planting  is  con- 
sidered ;  while  the  last  considers  the  extremely  large 
subject  of  Design.  Other  courses  to  follow  the  one 
now  in  progress  are  : — A  course  of  ten  lectures  by 
Dr.  A.  P.  Aitken  on  "Manures,  and  the  Application 
of  Chemistry  to  Horticulture  and  Forestry. "  Bailie 
Mackenzie  (of  the  firm  of  Mackenzie  &  Moncur) 
gives  lectures  on  "  Horticultural  Building,  Heating, 
and  Ventilation."  While  the  "Valuation  of  Woods 
and  Plantations,  and  the  Sale  of  Timber "  is  to  be 
taken  up  by  Mr.  D.  F.  Mackenzie,  of  Morton  Hall. 

[In  future  issues  we  hope  to  be  able  to  publish  the 
substance  of  Mr.  Milner's  lectures,  for  the  benefit  of 
our  readers  generally.  Ed.] 


PLANTS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  W.  Messenger,  Gardener,  Woolverstone  Park,  Ipswich. 
Greenhouse  Rhododendrons. — The  white-flowering 
varieties,  such  as  R.  Princess  Alexandra,  Countess  of 
Sefton,  Countess  of  Dalkeith,  and  Duchess  of  Suther- 
land, which  are  most  useful  for  Easter  decorations, 
may  be  gently  forced  if  not  now  in  a  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced state,  but  on  no  account  should  they  be  unduly 
hastened  into  flower,  or  the  blossoms  will  fail  to 
develop  in  a  proper  manner,  although  the  house  in 
which  they  are  forced  may  be  kept  moderately  close 
and  the  air  moist,  and  the  syringe  freely  used  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  thrips  on  the  plants.  Let  the 
plants  stand  on  spar,  coal-ashes,  &c. ,  and  do  not  let 
them  become  dry  at  the  root  at  any  time.  Young 
plants  of  those  Rhododendrons  which  are  growing  thin 
or  mis-shapen  may  have  the  flowerless  Bhoots  pinched 
at  the  points,  in  order  to  induce  breaks,  whilst 
flowering  shoots  will  break  without  pinching.  The 
main  stock  of  plants  that  may  not  be  forced  should 
be  afforded  a  cool,  well  ventilated  house.  Young 
flowerless  plants  may  now  be  repotted,  and 
flowering  ones  after  the  chief  burst  of  bloom  is  past. 
Like  Ericas,  they  are  healthiest  when  afforded  pure 
fibrous  peat,  plenty  of  sand,  and  pots  very  well  and 
carefuly  drained.  A  larger  shift  than  1  inch  all 
round  the  ball  should  not  be  given. 

Daphne  indica. — This  plant  and  its  varieties  and 
D.  odora  succeed  under  similar  culture  to  that 
required  by  the  greenhouse  Rhododendrons,  and  they 
will  grow  with  care  into  good  large  specimens.  If 
forcing  is  resorted  to,  it  must  be  carried  out  with 
moderation,  for  the  reason  that  all  Daphnes  resist  a 
close,  moist  atmosphere  if  placed  in  it  for  any  length 
of  time,  and  also  if  pushed  on  rapidly  more  harm  than 
good  will  result.  When  Daphnes  are  in  free  growth, 
the  house  may  be  closed  early  in  the  afternoon,  after 
affording  the  plants  a  good  syringing.  Water  muet 
be  carefully  applied,  the  happy  medium  being  aimed 
at  of  affording  neither  too  much  nor  too  little  water. 
Any  of  those  plants  which  are  in  need  of  repotting 
may  now  receive  attention,  affording  them  a  good 
drainage,  and  a  compost  that  consists  of  fibrous  loam,  a 
large  proportion  of  coarse  Bilver  sand,  and  a  sprink- 
ling of  bone  meal  ;  pressing  the  soil  firm  round  the 
roots.  Any  plant  which  has  plenty  of  healthy  roots, 
but  has  made  straggling  growth,  may  be  cut  hard 
back.  The  shoots  will  break  freely  soon  afterwards, 
and  in  two  seasons  healthy  floweriDg  plants  will 
result.  Shoots  that  fail  to  flower  must  have  their 
points  removed  just  previous  to  the  flowering  of  the 
plant,  then  all  the  shoots  will  start  into  growth  at  the 
same  time. 

Poinscllias. — AVhen  young  shoots  are  used  as 
cuttings,  some  of  the  plants  should  be  placed  in  heat 
and  well  syringed,  the  shoots  being  taken  when  they 
are  3  inches  long,  and  with  a  heel.  Without  makiug 
any  more  wounds  insert  them  simply  in  thumbs, 
using  a  light  sandy  soil,  putting  some  silver  sand  at 
the  base  of  each.  The  readiest  means  of  propagating 
Poinsettias  is  to  cut  the  old  stems  and  branches  into 
two- joint  lengths,  and  insert  these  in  thumbs.  These 
soon  root  in  a  close  frame  or  case  on  bottom  heat  or 
without  it. 

Euphorbia  Jacquinceftora. — Place  the  old  plants 
in  heat  in  order  to  induce  growth,  and  when  the 
shoots  are  3  inches  long,  remove  the  plants  into  a 
cooler  house  for  a  few  days  before  taking  off  the 
shoots  with  a  sharp  knife  just  where  they  issue  from 
the  old  stem.  Trim  off  the  lower  leaves,  and  insert 
round  the  sideB  of  small  pots  in  sandy  soil,  and  keep 
close  and  shaded.  Last  year's  plants  that  have  been 
pruned  back,  if  growth  has  commenced,  may  be  shaken 
out  and  repotted,  and  afforded  an  intermediate-house 
temperature. 

FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  G.  Norman,  Gardener,  Hatfield  House,  Herts. 
The  latest  Vines. — The  disbudding  of  the  canes 
should  be  carried  out  as  soon  as  it  can  be  seen  which 
of  them  show  bunches  ;  and  the  number  of  shoots  to 
leave  on  each  spur  will  depend  upon  the  distance  the 
spurs  are  from  each  other  on  the  rod,  but  as  a  general 
rule  a  sufficient  number  should  be  left  to  furnish  the 
trellis  without  crowding  taking  place  when  the  leaves 
are  fully  developed.  If  the  spurs  are  about  a  foot  apart 
on  each  side  of  the  rod,  one  shoot  from  each  will  be 
sufficient,  preference  being  given  to  the  strongest  that 
is  showing  fruit,  and  which  starts  from  a  point  near  to 
the  rod.     Where  spurs  are  further  apart  than  1  foot, 


space  may  be  found  for  two  shoots  from  each  spur, 
one  with  a  bunch,  and  the  one  that  is  nearest  the  rod 
without  one. 

Syringing  Vines.  —  Very  frequent  syringing  in 
dull  weather  after  Vines  have  broken  causes  the  rotting 
of  the  shoots,  but  if  there  is  a  danger  of  red  spider 
infesting  the  foliage  before  the  flowers  expand, 
syringe  the  Vines  on  fine  days  twice  a  week,  a 
thorough  application  doing  much  towards  clearing 
off  the  pest.  The  morning  is  the  best  time  for 
syringing  Vines. 

Melons. — When  the  main  shoots  of  the  most  for- 
ward  plants   have   spread   over   the  trellis  to   their 
allotted    distance,    stop    them,   and    by   so    doing, 
strengthen  the  weaker  lateral  ones.     Laterals  coming 
out  of  the  main   stem  for  tome  distance  up  do  not 
usually  show  any  female  flowers  ;  if  those  near  the 
bottom  of  the  trellis  also  have  no  female  flowers,  nip 
them  off  in  front  of  the  first  leaf,  and  the  second  shoots 
will  most  likely  show  fruit  blossoms.     Lateral  shoots 
which  show  fruit  blossoms  should  bepinchedtwo  leaves 
in  front  of  the  first  blossom.  Male  flowers,  as  a  rule,  are 
plentiful  enough,  and  in  order  to  make  sure  of  a  good 
set,  go  over  the  plants  every  day  about  noon,  and  set 
any  expanded  fruit  flowers,   pinching  off  all  the  male 
flowers  then  expanded.     The   leaves  should  be  left 
on  the  secondary  Bhoots,  one  leaf  or  more,  so  as  to  get 
the   trellis   covered    fairly.     All   young  shoots   that 
appear  after  this  is  done  must  be  rubbed  off  whilst 
quite   small.     During    the   process   of    setting,    the 
syringing  of  the  plants  should  be  discontinued,  and 
the  soil  of  the  hillocks  or  bed  allowed  to  become  rather 
dry,  the  soil  and  floor  of   the  house  beiDg  damped 
only   once   a    day,   in    the  afternoon.      Having   ob- 
tained from  three  to  five  healthy  fruits   per  plant, 
recommence    the     application    of    water    whenever 
the  condition  of  the  soil  shows  it  to  be  necessary, 
affording  manure-water  occasionally.      Let  a   genial 
growing   atmosphere   be    maintained,    and    ply    the 
syringe  thoroughly  on  the  foliage  on  fine  days,  once 
at  closing  time,   and  at  other  times  when  needful 
damp  ithe  floor  and  surface  of    the  bed,  but  do  not 
cause  excessive  dampness,  as  that  favours  soft  growth 
and  the  canker  of  the  stem  at  the  ground-level ;  and  do 
not  cause  a  check  by  removing  a  large  quantity  of 
leaves  and  shoots  at  one  time.      If  the   biue  has 
frequent  attention  in  stopping  and  thinning,  there  is 
no  need  to  use  the  knife.    If  aphides  are  troublesome, 
fumigate  or  vaporise  without  delay.   Maintain  a  tempe- 
rature of  from  65°  to  75°  by  night,  75°  on  dull  dajs, 
and  85°  by  sun-heat,  and   5°  higher  for  a  short  time 
after  closing  the  house.     Let  air  be  admitted  by  the 
upper  ventilators  when  the  temperature  lias  risen  to 
80",  and  increase  the  amount  before  85°  is  exceeded. 
In  the  daytime,  while  the  plants  are  in  flower,  keep 
the    hot-water    pipes   rather    warm.       Successional 
Melon  plants  may  be  planted,  and  seed  sown. 

Cucumbers. — When  the  last  top-dreBsing  of  soil  is 
filled  with  roots,  another  one  may  be  added,  and 
stopping,  thinning,  and  securing  the  shoots  attended 
to.  Stop  leading  shoots  that  have  grown  some  distance 
and  size  in  order  to  get  a  sufficient  number  of  laterals 
to  cover  the  trellis  without  crowding  it,  pinching  out 
the  surplus  shoots.  Apply  water  when  the  soil  is 
getting  dry,  and  syringe  and  damp  down  several 
times  daily.  Maintain  the  same  temperature  for 
Cucumbers  as  for  Melons. 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  W.  H.  White,  Orohid  Grower,  Burford,  Dorking. 

Thtmias.—T.  Marshall!,  T.  Bensouse,  T.  Veitchi- 
ana,  T.  Brymeriana,  T.  pulchra,  T.  alba,  and  the 
pure  white  T.  candidissima,  are  valuable,  for  they  aro 
distinct  from  moat  Orchids  in  form  of  flower  and 
habit  of  growth.  The  plants  arc  now  making  new 
growths,  and  no  time  should  be  lost  before  shaking 
them  out  of  the  old  compost  and  repotting  them. 
The  practice  of  growing  about  half  a  dozen  pseudo- 
bulbs,  3  inches  apart  in  a  good-size  pot,  is  a  con- 
venient one.  Make  the  pot  half  full  of  drainage,  and 
cover  with  a  layer  of  turfy  loam,  laying  the  grass 
side  downwards,  into  which  the  roots  will  probably 
enter  about  the  time  the  flower-buds  show.  Keep 
the  youug  growths  just  below  the  rim  of  the  pot,  and 
rill  up  to  their  base  with  peat  and  moss,  adding  a  few 
handfuls  of  crocks,  and  a  little  silver  sand.  Make 
the  compost  moderately  firm,  and  tie  each  bulb  to  a 
neat  stake,  afterwards  placing  them  iu  the  lightest 
available  position  in  the  East  Indian  house.  If  the 
bulbs  are  extra  long,  carefully  bend  them  over  at  tho 
top,  and  tie  them  down,  so  that  the  youDg  growths 
may  be  brought  up  as  near  to  the  roof-glass  as  pos- 
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Bible.  Water  sparingly,  but  increase  the  supply  when 
fresh  roots  are  apparent.  Immediately  the  flower- 
spikes  appear,  afford  the  plants  an  occasional  appli- 
cation of  weak  liquid  manure. 

Dendrobium  spcctabilc.—Thia  undoubtedly  beau- 
tiful and  distinct  species,  which  has  been  imported  of 
late  in  lorge  numbers,  is  worthy  of  the  utmost  atten- 
tion on  tho  part  of  cultivators  of  Orchids,  and  a  few 
hints  on  the  management  of  newly-imported  plants 
will  be  of  service  to  tyros  and  old  hands  alike.  On 
a  plant  being  received  it  should  be  sponged  to  free 
it  from  dirt  and  insects,  the  decayed  parts  removed, 
and  then  it  should  be  put  into  a  pot  that  will  suffice 
as  regards  size  for  one  season  only,  the  pot  being 
nearly  filled  with  crocks,  and  the  plant  made 
steady  by  tying  the  pseudo-bulbs  to  sticks— a  very 
important  matter.  Although  this  species  comes  from 
a  country  with  a  very  warm  climate,  no  effort  Bhould 
be  made  to  force  the  growth  or  plump-up  the  pseudo- 
bulbs  at  once,  but  everything  should  be  gradually 
carried  out;  and  for  the  present,  the  plant  may  be 
placed  in  a  house  that  is  model  ately  cool  and 
dry,  and  no  water  afforded  for  a  few  days,  after 
that  lapse  of  time  a  small  quantity  of  water 
may  be  poured  amongst  the  crocks  occasionally,  but 
no  wetting  of  tho  base  of  the  pseudo-bulbs  should  bo 
done,  and  I  would  not  advise  the  damping  of  the 
pilant  overhead  before  full  establishment,  the  pseudo- 
bulbs  being  very  apt  to  be  blackened,  a  state  that 
leads  to  decay.  Keep  it  shaded  from  strong  light 
and  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  and  as  soon  as  sigcs 
of  revival  are  remarked,  remove  it  to  a  warm  shady 
partof  the  Cattleyahouse,  and  when  new  roots  are  seen 
let  peat  and  sphagnum-moss  be  firmly  placed  around 
it  in  the  usual  manner,  and  place  the  plant  in  the 
warmest  house.  After  this  potting,  light  applications 
cf  water  may  be  made,  great  care  being  taken  not  to 
afford  too  much.  As  the  plant  grows  at  the  root 
and  top,  and  gains  strength  generally,  water  will 
be  more  frequently  required.  From  my  limited 
experience  (of  about  two  years)  of  this  plant,  it  likes, 
when  established,  water  to  be  copiously  afforded  the 
whole  year,  and  to  be  well  shaded  from  the  sun's  rays. 

Cattlct/a  labiala.  —  Freshly  -  imported  plants  re- 
quire a  similar  kind  of  treatment  till  new  roots  or 
growths  show,  when  repotting  may  be  done,  and  the 
plants  placed  with  others  of  the  same  species. 

Calanthcs. — The  plants  of  tho  deciduous  section 
may  now  be  repotted,  that  is,  as  soou  as  the  new 
growths  are  about  li  inches  long,  and  before  young 
roots  are  made.  The  latter  of  course  is  the  safer  one, 
there  being  no  chance  of  injury  being  done.  Before 
proceeding  to  repot  a  plant,  turn  it  out  of  its  pot, 
shake  off  the  spent  soil,  and  shorten  the  dead  roots 
to  within  an  inch  of  tho  base;  what  is  left  will  help  to 
keep  the  plants  steady  in  the  compost.  This  may 
consist  of  good  fibrous  loam  one  half,  dry  cow-manure 
or  good  oak -leaf  mould  one  fourth,  finely  chopped 
sphagnum  moss  and  Bmall  crocks  one  fourth,  and  a 
moderate  quantity  of  coarse  silver  sand.  Clean  pots 
should  be  used ,  the  sizes  and  the  number  of  bulbs  in 
each  pot  being  varied  according  to  discretion.  Where 
space  is  of  no  account,  it  is  an  advantage  to  grow  the 
plants  singly  in  pots  proportioned  to  the  sizes  of  the 
pseudo-bulbs.  Calanthes  require  good  drainage,  crocks 
takiDg  up  about  half  the  space,  and  upon  these  place 
a  layer  of  turfy  loam,  and  then  fill  in,  Bhaking  the  soil 
moderately  firm  to  within  an  inch  of  the  top,  and  on 
the  surface  place  the  pseudo-bulb  with  enough  soil 
added  as  will  cover  the  base  of  the  plant  and  no 
higher.  Place  in  the  beat  available  position  in 
the  East  Indian  house  or  plant  stove,  but 
afford  no  water  at  the  root  for  several  weeks,  merely 
damping  between  the  pots  each  afternoon  at  closing 
time  instead.  When  growth  advances,  the  soil  may 
be  sprinkled  lightly,  for  much  water  will  cause  the 
roots  to  go  black  at  the  points,  and  the  new  growths 
to  damp  off.  As  soon  as  the  roots  are  seen  around 
the  tides  of  the  pot,  more  water  may  be  afforded  by 
degrees.  Mcst  specif s  of  Calanthe  are  readily 
increased  by  taking  off  the  old  back  bulbs,  and 
inserting  them  in  pots  filled  with  sphagnum  moss. 
The  different>varieti<5S  of  C.  Regnieri  that  are  now 
in  full  bloom  may  be  repotted  when  growth  recom- 
mences. Plants  that  are  bearing  seed-pods  should 
be  stood  in  a  sunny  position  to  ripen  the  latter.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  cut  off  the  capsules  immediately  they 
burst,  for  a  piece  of  tissue  paper  tied  loosely  around 
them  will  prevent  the  escape  of  the  seed.  By  the 
time  the  old  flower-stems  begin  to  die  down  the 
seed  will  be  fully  ripe.  It  may  be  sowu  upon  the 
Burface  of  the  soil  of  the  best  rooted  plants  ;  "and  till 
it  germinates,  these  plants  should  be  afforded  water 
with  a  very  fine  rose-can.  When  the  seedlings  are 
fairly  rooted,  the  water  needed  by  the  old  plants  will 


not  harm  them,  but  they  must  not  be  disturbed  till 
the  following  spring.  Last  year's  seedlings  may  be 
potted  forthwith. 

THE    HARDY    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

Bv  W.  H.  Divers,  Gardener,  Belvoir  Castle,  Grantham. 

Peaches  and  Nectarine.*.  —  As  soon  as  the  petals 
fall,  disbudding  should  be  commenced,  and  completed 
in  several  operations  at  intervals  of  a  week  or  ten 
days,  according  as  the  growth  of  the  trees  is  rapid  or 
slow.  The  practice  of  doing  the  disbudding  at  one 
operation  causes  much  of  the  fruit  to  fall  off,  and  is 
injurious  in  various  directions.  Trees  recently  planted 
should  not  be  disbudded  at  all ;  on  the  contrary,  they 
should  be  allowed  to  make  all  the  growth  they  are 
capable  of  during  the  firtt  few  weeks,  so  as  to  favour 
the  activity  of  the  roots,  the  shoots  not  required 
for  building*  up  the  foundation  of  a  crown  being 
stopped  after  the  shoots  have  made  2  inches  of 
growth.  In  disbudding  replanted  trees,  the  disbud- 
ding should  not  be  severe  on  the  first  occasion  it  is 
practised;  and  on  established  trees  the  shoots  at  the 
back  and  front  of  the  branches  should  be  those  first 
removed,  rubbing  them  off  with  the  hand,  any  young 
fruits  found  at  the  base  of  the  shoot  being  left  unin- 
jured if  it  be  thought  desirable  to  retain  them.  It 
is  a  better  practice  to  nip  off  the  point  of  the  shoot  in 
this  case,  leaving  the  base  of  the  shoot  with  the  young 
fruit  on  it.  If  fruits  have  set  thickly,  the  worst  placed 
should  first  be  thinned  off,  and  the  others  left  on 
the  branches  and  shoots  at  3  inches  apart,  always 
removing  those  that  are  small  and  weak.  The  points 
of  shoots  should  for  the  present  not  be  pinched,  but 
this  may  be  necessary  with  some  of  them  later  on,  so 
as  to  avoid  crowding,  but  the  third  disbudding  is 
the  best  time  to  do  this.  If  aphides  appear  at  this 
stage,  they  commit  havoc  by  creeping  into  the  remains 
of  the  flowers  that  have  set,  and  the  best  means  to 
employ  against  them  is  to  moisten  the  trees  on  a  fine 
day  with  a  syringe  and  then  apply  Tobacco-powder 
with  an  indiarubber  distributor.  Continue  to  make 
use  of  the  coverings  at  nights  and  during  cold  windy 
days  also,  which  is  the  surest  preventative  of  mildew 
and  blister,  so  injurious  to  the  Peach-tree  out 
of  doors. 

Apricots. — If  fishing-nets  aie  employed  as  a 
covering,  let  them  be  lifted  on  fine  days  in  order  to 
harden  the  foliage,  putting  them  on  again  before 
nightfall,  and  continue  to  do  this  till  the  leaves  are 
sufficiently  large  to  protect  the  fruits  from  injury  by 
frost. 

THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

By  H.  Walters,  Gardener,  Eoatwell  Park,  Asliford. 

Tubers  oj  Dahlias. — Any  of  these  not  started  for 
furnishing  cuttings  should  be  placed  in  gentle 
warmth,  say  50°  to  55°.  Cuttings  may  still  be  taken 
aud  potted  in  leaf -mould  and  sharp  sand,  three  to  five 
in  a  60,  and  plunged  in  bottom  heat.  Do  not  afford 
the  cuttings  much  moisture,  or  a  too  humid  air,  or 
they  will  damp  off.  Pot  these  off  singly  when  rooted, 
and  grow  in  a  warm  house  for  a  week  or  two  before 
removing  them  to  a  lower  temperature.  The  old 
roots  should  be  potted  and  got  into  growth  without 
undue  haste. 

Ornamental  Ponds  and  Lakes.  — The  present-day  taste 
favours  the  creation  of  artificial  water  in  gardens,  and 
very  ornamental  these  become  when  properly  placed 
and  suitably  planted  about  with  flowering  shrubs 
and  trees,  and  flowering  plants  of  low  growth.  For 
planting  in  the  water  itself,  Nymphajas,  of  which 
there  are  many  beautiful  species  and  varieties,  are 
among  the  best  to  use.  Varieties  which  can  be  obtained 
at  a  nominal  cost,  viz.,  N.  alba  (the  white  Water  lily), 
and  Nuphar  lutea  (the  yellow  flowered  one),  Apono- 
geton  distachyon,  a  very  hardy  plant  tbat  should  not 
however,  be  planted  in  water  that  is  more  than  3  feet 
deep ;  for  quite  shallow  water,  or  where  they  are  just 
out  of  the  water's  reach,  the  following  species 
should  be  planted,  Caltha  palustris,  Osmunda  regalis, 
a  very  beautiful  plant  when  established  ;  Butomus 
umbellatue,  Ranunculus  various,  Saxifraga  crassifolia, 
the  Solidagos,  and  Typha  latifolia,  the  common  Bul- 
rush. On  the  banks  there  may  be  planted  the  hardy 
Bimboos,  if  possible  in  clumps,  these  being  far  moro 
effective  than  isolated  specimens.  Of  Bamboos  the 
followingspecies  are  suitable:  —  B.  Fortunei  varie- 
gata,  height  2  feet  ;  B.  Metake,  hardy,  aud  a  large 
grower  ;  and  B.  Simoui,  a  rapid-growing  variety. 
Arundo  Donax  is  also  a  suitable  plant  for  planting  by 
the  water-side  ;  also  tho  following,  Carex  pendula. 
Klymus  glauca,  Qynerium  argenteum,  planted  either 
in  clumps  or  isolated  specimens  there,  or  in  other  parts 
of  the  garden.  Eulalia  zebrina,  the  foliage  barred 
with  yellow,  which  has  a  telling  effect,  is  excellent. 


There  are  many  other  subjects  beaido  those  enume- 
rated here,  which  are  equally  suitable  to  this  style  of 
planting  in  pleasure-gardens,  which,  if  afforded 
sheltered  positions,  will  give  interest  to  a  style  of 
gardening  which  is  too  rarely  seen. 

Hints  on  Work  in  General. — The  true  spring-like 
weather  that  has  followed  the  north-easterly  gales  of 
the  previous  week  will  have  enabled  the  gardener  to 
get  a  considerable  amount  of  work  done,  and  we  may 
now  anticipate  chiefly  favourable  weather.  The  whole 
of  East  Kent  was  swept  by  a  storm  of  wind  and 
snow,  accompanied  with  frost,  which  continued  with- 
out ceasing  up  to  Saturday,  checking  vegetation 
generally,  and  destroying  much  of  the  beauty  of  the 
spring-flowering  garden,  and  loosening  newly-planted 
trees  and  shrubs.  These  latter  must  have  attention 
forthwith,  and  the  soil  made  firm  round  the  stems 
and  over  the  roots.  In  securing  trees  and  shrubs  to 
posts  and  stakes,  be  sure  to  place  a  pad  of  hay,  a  bit 
of  shoe-leather  or  cloth,  between  the  bark  and  tho 
latter.  A  good  kind  of  tie  made  of  straw  and  tarred 
string  was  figured  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  for 
November  24,  1883,  p.  653. 

THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  J.  W.  McHattie,  Gardener,  Strathfieldsaye,  Hants. 

Globe  Artichokes. — Now  that  the  danger  from  frost 
is  at  an  end,  the  litter  which  was  placed  about  the 
plants  last  autumn  may  be  removed,  partially  com- 
pleting the  work  in  about  a  week,  and  then  afford  a 
liberal  dressing  of  woodasbes  and  rotten  stable 
manure  round  each  stool,  covering  the  manure  with 
soil  so  as  to  form  small  mounds  ;  dig  the  land  between 
the  plants  with  a  fork,  and  give  a  mulch  of  fresh 
stable  litter.  When  in  full  growth,  and  especially  in 
hot,  dry  weather,  Artichokes  are  benefited  by  copious 
applications  of  weak  liquid  manure.  Do  not  stint 
the  seedlings  raised  from  seed  this  spring  of  rooting 
space,  nor  keep  them  far  from  the  glass,  as  only 
sturdy  vigorous  plants  will  produce  a  supply  of  large 
heads  thia  season. 

Transplanting  Seakale  roots  and  cuttings. — Any 
roots  that  are  not  required  for  forcing,  also  one-year- 
old  seedlings,  may  now  be  planted  in  rows  2  feet  apart, 
and  6  inches  between  the  roots,  covering  the  crowns 
with  half  an  inch  of  soil.  Cuttings  which  were  mado 
in  the  winter  having  calloused,  may  also  be  planted 
in  rich  land,  in  rows  2  feet  apart,  and  8  inches 
between  the  cuttings.  Seakale  seed  may  now  be 
sown  rather  thickly  in  rows,  previously  soaking  the 
seeds  in  water  for  24  ho'urs.  The  drills  may  be 
drawn  IS  inches  apart,  and  2  inches  deep,  and  when 
the  seedlings  are  up  thin  them  out  to  6  inches  apart, 
iu  moist  weather.  Let  the  supplies  of  blanched  Sea- 
kale during  this  and  next  month  be  kept  up  in 
accordance  with  requirements.  At  this  season  forcing 
is  readily  done  under  Seakale  pots  a'.one,  if  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  soil  be  drawn  up  round  the  base  so 
as  to  perfectly  exclude  the  light  ;  a  small  quantity  of 
clean  straw  or  dry  leaves  is  an  assistance  to  the 
blanching,  if  put  over  the  crowns. 

Autumn-sown  Onions. -A  piece  of  well  manured 
land  should  be  prepared,  on  which  drills  12  inches 
apart  and  2  inches  deep  should  be  drawn  for 
receiving  the  surplus  of  the  crop.  If  the  Onion- 
bed  is  hard,  or  the  weather  dry,  afford  it  water,  in 
order  the  better  to  extract  the  roots  when  drawing 
the  plants  ;  and  having  drawn  a  number  where  they 
stand  thickly  together,  plant  each  separately  with  a 
long  dibber,  covering  the  fibrous  roots,  but  not  the 
bulb  itself,  and  make  the  soil  very  firm  about  the 
roots. 

General  Work. — Let  sticks  be  placed  to  Peas  on 
their  appearance  above  ground.  Thin  the  rows  of 
Spinach  more  or  less  according  to  the  strength  of  the 
variety  ;  also  Turnips  and  Radishes,  sprinkling  fresh 
soot  along  the  rows  of  those  vegetables  as  a  deterrent 
to  birds  and  slugs.  Red  Dutch  Cabbage  may  bo 
planted  in  rich  soil  at  2  feet  apart  ;  and  remove  the 
remainder  of  crops  of  winter  vegetables  that  are  of  no 
further  use.  Ply  tho  draw  and  the  Dutch-hoes  freely 
in  all  parts  of  the  garden,  in  order  to  kill  weeds, 
and  aerate  the  soil. 


Trade  Notice. 


The  Station  Nurseries,  Horsham,  carried  on  by 
Mr.  J.  G.  Jenner  for  the  past  twenty-five  years,  have 
been  purchased  by  Mr.  Riley  Scott,  who  was  for 
upwards  of  twenty-three  years  steward  aud  head 
gardener  to  Miss  Foster,  The  Holme,  Regent's  Park, 
London,  and  Oakover,  Ticehurat,  Suseox. 
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EDITORIAL    NOTICES. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  lent  to  the  PUBLI8HER. 

Illustrations. — The  Editor  will  thankfully  receive  and  select 
photographs  or  drawings,  suitable  for  reproduction,  of 
gardens,  or  of  remarkable  plants,  flowers,  trees,  £c. ;  but 
he  cannot  be  responsible  for  loss  or  injury. 

Local  News. — Correspondents  will  greatly  oblige  by  sending 
to  the  Editor  early  intelligence  of  local  events  likely  to  he 
of  interest  to  our  readers,  or  of  any  matters  which  it  is 
desirable  to  bring  under  the  notice  of  horticulturists. 

Newspapers. — Correspondents  sending  newspapers  should  lr 
careful  to  mark  the  paragraphs  they  wish  the  Editor  to  see. 


out  in  a  properly-equipped  laboratory.  The 
general  result  is,  that  the  appearances  in  ques- 
tion are  due  to  the  attacks  of  aphides  or  thrips, 
and  that  the  bacteria,  if  present  at  all,  are  not 
the  causes  of  the  disease.  It  is,  however, 
better  to  give  the  author's  conclusions  in  his 
own  words : — 

Summarising,  it  may  be  said  that  : — 

1.  The  disease  of  Carnations  characterised  by  the 
symptoms  already  described  and  geoerally  known  as 
"  bacteriosis,"  is  wide-spread  and  destructive. 


trouble,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  injuries  pro- 
duced are  not  accompanied  in  the  earlier  stages  by 
fungi  or  bacteria.  The  aphides,  therefore,  cannot  be 
looket  upon  simply  as  carriers  of  some  fungus  or 
germ.* 

7.  Injuries  similar  in  many  respects  to  those  pro- 
duced by  aphides,  also  result  from  the  attacks  of  thrips, 
an  insect  nearly  always  present  on  Carnations  under 
glass,  although  generally  overlooked  by  growers. 

8.  The  Carnation  is  a  plant  readily  influenced  by 
the  conditions  under  which  it  is  grown,  and  as  a 
result  the  reaction  to  the  injuries  of  the  aphides,  and 


APPOINTMENTS   FOR   APRIL, 


WEDNESDAY, 

THURSDAY, 

SATURDAY, 
MONDAY, 

TUESDAY, 
SATURDAY, 


<v 


Society's  Exhibition  (2  days). 


iLinnean  Society  Meeting. 
Royal     Horticultural     Society    of 
Ireland  (Exhibition). 

April   8— Royal  Botanic  Society  Meeting. 

April  11— Bank  Holiday. 

April  12  -J  R°yal  Horticultural  Society's  Com- 
(     mittees. 

A™tt  1(.  I  Ghent  Quinquennial  Horticultural 
A  K     l    \      Exhibition,  open  until  24th  inst. 

IDAY,  April  20-jDurham' 

Spring  Exhibition  (2  days). 
Apkil  21— Linnean  Society  Meeting. 
,„„.,  cr,  (  Royal    Botanic    Society,    General 

APRIL  _S  j       Meeting 


rYork  Florists'  Spring  Exhibition. 

I  Durham,     Northumberland,     and 

'i     Newcastle  Horticultural  Society's 


THURSDAY, 
SATURDAY, 

TUESDAY, 


,,,,,  orS  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Com - 
&TRlL  -"  )     mittee's  Meeting. 


SALES  FOR  THE  ENSOING  WELK. 


MONDAY, 


TUESDAY, 


WEDNESDAY,      April  6- 


(  Rosea,  Hardy  Perennials,  Cannas, 
April  4^      Iris,  &c, at  Protheroeife  Morris' 
C     Rooms. 

1  Imported        and        Established 
April  5-f     Orchids,  at  Protheroe& Mums' 
\     Rooms. 

/Japanese  Lilies,  Carnations, 
Roses,  Decorative  Plants, 
Palms,  &c,  at  Protheroe  & 
Morris'  Rooms. 
Palms  from  Ghent,  Shrubs, 
Roses,  Plants,  Bulbs,  &c.,  at 
Stevens'  Rooms. 


Average  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  week,  deduced  from 
Observations  of  Forty-three  years,  at  Chiswick.— 46.7°. 
Actual  Temperatures: — 

London.— March  30(6  p.m.):  Max.,5S°;  Min.,  37°. 
Provinces.— March   30   (6    p.m.):    Max.,    46°,   Scilly ; 
Min.,  39°,  Aberdeen. 
Variable ;  rain,  sleet,  wind,  becoming  brighter  and  more 
settled. 


Carnation 
Disease. 


We  very  frequently  receive  leaves 
of  Carnations  marked  with  small 
translucent  spots,  and  presenting 
the  characters  of  leaves  supposed,  with  more  or 
less  truth,  to  be  due  to  bacteria.  Some  of  our 
experts,  to  whom  such  leaves  have  been  trans- 
mitted, have  considered  the  spots  to  be  the 
initial  stage  of  some  fungus.  Dr.  Arthur,  in 
a  paper  originally  read  before  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
1889,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  disease  is 
caused  by  "parasitic  bacteria  entering  the 
plant  from  the  air  through  the  stomata,  or 
occasionally  through  the  punctures  of  aphides." 
The  name  Bacteriosis  has  accordingly  been 
given  to  this  disease,  but  more  recent  researches 
render  it  doubtful  if  the  bacteria  have  anything 
to  do  with  it.  Mr.  Albert  Woods,  Assistant- 
Chief  in  the  Division  of  Vegetable  Phy- 
siology and  Pathology  at  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington  has 
re-investigated  the  matter,  and  has  published 
the  results  of  his  labours  in  the  Centralblatt  fur 
Balderiologie,  Parasiteiikunde,  uiul  Infedions- 
IcrankheUen,  111  Baud,  1897.  lie  tells  us  his 
method  of  research,  which  it  would  be  tedious 
to  describe  here,  and  which  can  only  be  carried 
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Fig.  76. — eulophiella  peetersiana  :   showing  habit,     (see  p.  201.) 


2.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  the  disease  neither  fungi 
nor  bacteria  are  present,  so  far  as  can  be  determined 
by  the  most  careful  microscopic  studies  and  bacterio- 
logical investigations. 

3.  As  the  disease  advances,  various  organisms  may 
appear,  but  their  presence  is  not  constant. 

4.  Infection  experiments  with  such  organisms, 
carried  on  under  rigid  bacteriological  conditions, 
resulted  negatively  in  every  case. 

5.  A  disease  having  all  the  characteristic  symptoms 
of  "bacteriosis,"  excepting  the  presence  of  a 
bacterium,  is  produced  by  the  puncture  of  aphides, 
as  was  repeatedly  proved  by  the  colonisation  of  these 
insects  on  the  plants. 

»i.  That  the  aphides  alone  are  responsible  for  the 


the  susceptibity  to  their  attacks,  not  only  vary  with 
varieties,  but  with  individuals  of  the  same  variety. 
Plants,  therefore,  grown  under  improper  conditions 
will  show  more  of  the  characteristic  injuries  from  a 
given  number  of  aphis  punctures  than  those  where 
all  the  conditions  have  been  favourable  for  growth. 

9.  Proper  selection  and  propagation  of  stock,  fur- 
nishing soil,  moisture,  light,  and  air  best  adapted  to 
healthy  and  vigorous  growth,  and  keeping  down  to  a 
minimum  the  number  of  aphides  and  thrips,  will 
enable  the  grower  to  successfully  combat  the  disease." 
Awjust  15,  1897. 

*  See  M.  Bllgren,  Der  Honigtau.  Biologische  Btvdien  an 
Fflansenwtd PflcmeadSusen.  Bes.  Abdr. .  a.  d.,  Jen.  Zeit6chrift 
iur  Naturwjssenschaft.     Bd.  xxv._  N.  F.,  Bd.  xviii. 
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EULOPHIELLA  PEETERSIANA  (Supplementary 
woodcut).-Under  this  name,  Dr.  Kranzlin,  of  BerliD, 
described  a  highly  remarkable  Orchid  in  our  columns, 
March  '20,  1897,  p.  182;  and  now,  a  twelvemonth 
later,  we  have  the  satisfaction  of  publishing  a 
representation  of  the  flowers.  It  is  lo  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence,  Bart.,  that  we  owe  this  piivilege,  and 
whilst  thanking  him  we  may  also  congratulate  him 
on  his  success.  and  pass  a  complimtnt  to  his  Orchid 
grower.  Mr.  White.  The  stem,  in  Sir  Tbevor's 
plant,  curves  and  twines  among  the  branches  of  trees 
like  a  snake,  but  does  not  show  the  very  large 
fusiform  bulb  described  by  Dr.  KeaNZUN.  The 
lsaves  are  from  2  feet  5  inches  to  3  feet  10  inches  in 
length.  The  racemose  flowers  are  borne  on  a  scape, 
which  grows  more  than  a  yard  in  height  before  the 
flowers  are  produced.  Each  flower  measures  about 
31  inches  across,  the  sepals  being  bright  purple  with 
a  very  intense  purple  blotch  at  the  tips  ;  the  petals 
are  purple,  not  blotched.  The  lip  is  white  with  a 
broad  purple  outer  border,  with  four  erect  vertical 
crests.  The  throat  is  white  streaked  with  orange. 
Mr.  Wurtbington  Smith's  drawing  will  furnish  the 
details  required  by  the  grower ;  whilst  for  the 
botanical  characteristics,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
Dr.  Kranzlin's  description  above  cited. 

Linnean  SOCIETY.— On  the  occasion  of  the 
evening  meeting,  Thursday,  April  7,  1898,  at  8  P.M., 
the  following  papers  will  be  read: — I.  "On  the  Brain 
of  the  Edentata,  including  Chlamydophorus,"  by  Dr. 
Elliott  Smith  ;  and  II.  "  Preliminary  Account  of 
some  New  Zealand  Actiniaria,"  by  Mr.  H.  Farqdhar. 

The  Royal  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund.— 

We  are  reminded  that  the  Annual  Festival  Dinner  of 
this  most  deserving  charity  will  tnke  place  on 
Wednesday,  April  20,  at  the  Hotel  Metropole,  under 
the  presidency  of  C.  E.  Keyser,  Esq.,  of  Aldermaston 
Court,  Reading,  and  late  of  Stanmore.  Mr.  Keyser 
is  so  well  known  as  a  patron  of  horticulture,  that  we 
hope  there  will  be  a  large  number  of  gardeners  present 
to  give  Mr.  Keyser  a  cordial  reception. 

For  the  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund. —At 

a  meeting  of  the  committee,  held  on  the  25th  ult. , 
amongst  the  donations  announced  was  a  handsome 
gold  engagement-ring  from  a  "Lover  of  flowers," 
with  a  reqnest  ' :  that  it  be  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Fund."  Here  is  an  opportunity  for  some  enter- 
prising youth ! 

Apogamy,  and  the  Development  of 
Sporangia  upon  Fern  Prothalli.— On  March  3, 

Mr.  W.  K.  Lang  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society 
a  paper  on  "  Apogamy,  and  the  Development  of 
Sporangia  upon  Fern  prothalli, "  detailing  the  results 
obtained  from  a  series  of  cultures  of  ten  species  of 
Feins,  the  prothalli  of  which  were  grown  for  more 
than  two  years.  The  conditions  of  cultivation 
differed  from  those  under  which  prothalli  usually 
occur  in  nature,  in  that  fertilisation  was  prevented 
by  avoiding  watering  from  above  ;  the  prothalli  were 
also  exposed  to  direct  Eunlight.  To  these  causes 
the  results,  which  in  the  main  agree  for  the  various 
species,  may  be  ascribed.  The  most  important  were 
the  change  in  form  and  structure  of  the  prothallus 
to  a  fleBhy  cylindrical  process,  which  sometimes  pro- 
ceeded from  the  apical  region,  sometimes  from  the 
under-surface  just  behind  the  latter  ;  the  develop- 
ment of  conical  projections  around  or  in  place  of 
archegonia,  and  the  occurrence  of  more  or  less 
numerous  cases  of  apogamy  in  every  one  of  the 
ppecies.  The  latter  [henomenon  was  manifested  by 
the  presence  of  tracheides  in  the  tissue  of  the  pro- 
thallus, by  the  development  of  isolated  mem- 
bers of  the  sporophyte  upon  it,  and  in  evcy 
case  but  one,  of  complete  vegetative  buds.  On 
prothalli  of  Scolopendrium  vulgare  and  Nephrodium 
dilatatum,  sporangia,  which  sometimes  attained  almost 
perfect  development,  were  found.  In  conclusion,  the 
bearing  of  the  results  on  the  nature  of  the  alternation 
of  generations  seen  in  archegoniate  plants  is  con- 
sidered, fnd  a  providonal  hypothesis  is  suggested  to 
explain  how  the  definite  alternation  of  sexual  and 
asexual  forms  might  have  originated  by  modification 
of  individuals  of  the  ancestral  algal  organisms  under 
tho  conditions  to  which  they  would  presumably  have 


been  exposed  on  their  assumption  of  a  terrestrial 
mode  of  life.  Nature,  March  24. 

"  THE  HOUSE." — The  magazine  known  as  The 
Bouse,  and  described  as  being  an  "  artistic  monthly 
for  the  home,"  continues  to  keep  up  the  interest 
w  hich  the  appearance  of  its  first  number  called 
forth.  In  addition  to  such  housewifely  subjects  as 
furniture  and  artistic  needlework,  the  magazine  deals 
alEo  with  what  are  known  as  "home  arts."  Pro- 
minent among  these  is  "  Tarsia,"  a  simple  form  ot 
inarquetrie  executed  in  natural  woods,  and  worth 
mention  as  being  novel  in  idea  and  satisfactory  in 
execution. 

Tar-water    for    Leaf-miners.— Mr.    Kirk, 

whose  death  we  had  recently  to  deplore,  reported  in 
the  New  Zealand  Biologists'  Report  that  tar-water  is 
an  excellent  remedy  for  the  grubs  of  a  fly  which 
disfigures  the  leaves  of  Cinerarias,  Chrysanthemums, 
Marguerites,  &c.  To  prepare  the  tar-water,  boil  half 
a  gallon  of  coal-tar  in  one  gallon  of  water,  let  it  Btand 
to  cool,  and  dilute  with  fifty  gallons  of  water.  Tho 
tar-water  is  lightly  spiaved  in  fine  spray  over  the 
leaves  The  glass  and  stages  of  the  house  may  alBO 
be  sprayed. 

"Dijon  Viticole  and  Horticole."- Under 

this  title  we  have  received,  in  one  pamphlet,  the  first 
and  second  numbeis  of  a  new  publication,  edited  by 
Mr.  T.  Vuillermet.  It  is  intended  to  be  a  popular 
illustrated  magazine  of  horticulture  and  Vine-culture, 
the  specimens  before  us  including  papers  on  such 
subjects  as,  remedies  for  black-rot,  street-planting  of 
fruit-trees,  good  varieties  of  Potato,  &c.  The  be- 
ginning is  satisfactory,  so  we  will  hope  that  deserved 
success  will  ensue. 

Engelmann    Canon,    Colorado.—  Medians' 

Monthly  for  March  gives  the  following  account  of  the 
origin  of  a  name.  We  there  read  that:  "Frequent 
occasions  have  been  taken  to  point  out  how  unreliable 
are  a  large  portion  of  statements  that  go  on  record  as 
the  '  truths  of  history.'  "  Even  in  our  own  times, 
statements  are  given  for  facts  which  those  living  can 
controveit.  Just  before  us,  for  the  firot  time, 
appears  a  pamphlet  by  Charles  A.  White,  entitled 
Memoir  of  Geo.  Engelmann.  On  p.  19  we  read,  "Dr. 
Parry,  like  other  friends  of  Dr.  Engelmann, 
delighted  to  do  him  honour.  While  engaged  in  his 
earlier  explorations,  he  gave  Dr.  Engelmann's  name 
to  the  picturesque  canon  through  which  now  passes 
the  cogwheel  railroad  from  Maniton  to  the  summit  of 
Pike's  Peak,  in  Colorado."  It  so  happens  that  Dr. 
Parry  knew  nothing  of  this  canon,  nor  did  any 
other  man  up  to  1871.  It  was  marked  on  all  the 
maps  as  the  "  Unknown  Canon."  The  first  man  to 
surmount  the  difficulties  of  its  exploration  was  Prof. 
Thumas  Meehan,  who  alone  succeeded  in  getting 
through.  Complimented  by  the  surveyors,  he  was 
told  by  General  Cameron,  the  head  of  the  surveying 
party,  that  by  virtue  of  being  the  original  explorer 
he  might  give  a  name  to  the  canon.  On  this  sugges- 
tion the  "  Unknown  "  was  erased  from  the  map,  and 
"Engelmann"  substituted.  Dr.  Engelmahn's  name 
occurred  to  Mr.  Meehan  from  the  beautiful  speci- 
mens of  Abies  concolor,  a  species  which  prevailed 
there— and  Dr.  Enoelmann's  labours  on  the  Coniferse 
naturally  suggested  it. 

The    Surveyors'    Institution.— The    next 

ordinary  general  meeting  will  be  held  in  tho  Lord 
Mayor's  Parlour,  at  the  Town  Hall,  Manchester,  on 
Wednesday,  April  20,  1898,  commencing  at  11  a.m., 
wheu  several  papers  will  be  read  and  discussed. 
Members  intending  to  take  part  in  the  visit  to  Man- 
chester, or  to  attend  the  dinner,  or  one  of  the  excur- 
sions, should,  if  they  have  not  done  so,  return  the 
fly-leaf  of  the  Circular  already  sent  to  them  not  later 
than  April  13,  and  as  much  earlier  as  possible. 
Special  dining-car  carriages  will  be  attached  to  the 
5.30  p.m.  train  leaving  the  Great  Northern  Station, 
King's  Cross,  on  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  April  19, 
in  which  seats  will  be  retained  for  those  members 
who  intimate  to  the  Secretary,  before  that  date,  their 
intention  of  dining  en  mute.  Notice  is  given  that 
the  Institution  will  be  closed  from  Thursday  even- 
ing, April  7,  to  Wednesday  morning,  April  13. 


Rating  of  Glass-houses  :  Smith  and  Others 

v.  Richmond. — We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  Market- 
Gardeners',  Nurserymen,  and  Farmers'  Association — 
who,  it  will  be  remembered,  successfully  fought  out 
the  case  of  Purser  v.  Worthing  Local  Board — are 
moving  in  this  important  case  on  behalf  of  the  trade, 
with  a  view  to  an  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords. 

CAPE  FRUIT. — The  ship  Oascon  of  the  Union  line 
has  brought  over  298  boxes  of  Grapes,  consigned  to 
Mr.  Hudson.  The  whole  being  described  to  us  as 
"  wet,"  and  the  reason  given  for  this  condition  is  that 
the  fruit  was  gathered  during  rainy  weather  and 
packed  in  a  damp  state.  It  is  a  pity  that  this  sh  ould  have 
been  allowed,  and  would  appear  to  indicate  either 
little  commercial  ability  or  common  sense  in  the 
exporter. 

Wreck    of    the    "China"    Steamship.— 

Whilst  our  last  week's  issue  was  being  printed,  in 
which  it  was  announced  that  the  P.  and  O.'s  ship 
China,  from  Australia,  was  en  route,  and  due  here  on 
the  11th  inst.,  that  ship  had  got  on  the  rocks  at 
Perim  Island,  and  it  was  announced  in  the  daily 
press  that  she  was  likely  to  become  a  total  wreck. 
The  P.  and  O.  Company  has  surely  the  sympathy 
of  our  readers,  so  enterprising  have  they  been  in  the 
far  East  and  at  the  Antipodes  ;  and  aB  fruit  carriers 
their  ships  had  obtained  distinction  for  the  excellent 
condition  in  which  the  fruit  cargoes  entrusted  to 
them  were  delivered.  The  China  had  on  board  some 
16,000  boxea  of  Apples, &c.,  from  Tasmaniaand  other 
Australian  ports,  and  it  is  not  supposed  to  be  likely 
that  any  of  these  can  be  salvaged,  and  the  owners  of 
the  vessel  express  similar  fears.  Whether  the 
shippers  will  venture  to  make  good  the  loss  may  to 
some  extent  depend  on  the  brokers  here,  and  on  the 
demands  at  home.  However  that  may  be,  the 
general  expressions  of  regret  show  how  much  Tasma- 
nian  Apples  have  become  home  necessaries. 

The  Mild  Winter  at  Torquay.— The  high 

mean  temperature  during  the  two  autumn 
months,  October  and  November,  of  1897,  and  during 
the  winter  of  months  December,  January,  and  Feb- 
ruary last,  was  quite  extraordinary.  The  mean  tem- 
perature of  each  of  these  mouths,  and  the  excess  or 
accumulation  of  heat  degrees  above  the  average  of 
twenty-two  years  during  this  period  are  :  — 

October,  1897,  the  mean  temperature  was  54 '2°,  or 
31°  above  the  average  of  22  years. 

November,  1897,  the  mean  temperature  was  49'4°, 
or  2  3°  above  the  average  of  22  years. 

December,  1897,  the  mean  temperature  was  46°, 
or  3  '1°  above  the  average  of  22  years. 

January,  1898,  the  mean  tenii.erature  was  47'1°,  or 
5't>°  above  the  average  of  22  year. 

February,  1898,  the  mean  temperature  was  44-l°, 
or  0  7°  above  the  average  of  22  years. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  five  months  was  482°, 
or  14  8°  of  accumulated  heat  degrees  above  the  average 
of  22  years'  observations  at  Torquay. 

Western  Morning  Nexus,  March  16. 

Reading  and  District  Gardeners'  Mutual 
Improvement  Association.— A  special  meeting 

of  members  of  this  Association,  which  was  largely 
attended,  was  held  in  the  Abbey  Hall,  Reading,  on 
Monday  evening,  to  help  forward  the  objects  of  the 
Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  Institution.  Mr. 
Harry  J.  Veitch  and  Mr.  George  J.  Ingram 
attended  at  the  invitation  of  Mr.  Artuor  W. 
Sutton,  and  addressed  the  meeting,  explaining  the 
objects  and  the  working  of  this  truly  admirable 
Institution.  The  chair  was  taken  by  the  President, 
Mr.  Charles  B.  Stevens. 


Germany. 


W1LHELMSHOHE. 
No  one  visiting  North  Germany  should  miss  the 
opportunity  of  visiting  Wilbelmshohe,  near  Cassel. 
It  iB  one  of  the  most  beautiful  spots  in  Germany, 
and  one  that  appeals  very  much  to  an  English  eye, 
with  its  fine  park,  aud  large  open  lawns.     Above  all, 
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however,  when  one  has  the  good  fortune  to  be  able 
to  time  one's  visit  for  a  day  when  the  cascades  roll 
down  the  mountain  side,  and  the  fountains  are 
playing,  it  is  beautiful  indeed. 

Since  the  year  186(5,  when  Cassel  and  Hanover  lost 
their  independence  and  were  united  to  Prussia,  it  has 
been  a  summer  residence  of  the  German  emperors, 
and  was  assigned  to  the  captured  Emperor,  Napo- 
leon III.,  in  1870  after  the  surrender  at  Sedan,  with 
its  rather  dull  old  castle  as  domicile,  until  about  the 
end  of  the  war  in  1871,  when  he  came  over  to  Chisle- 
hurst,  where  he  died  a  few  years  later. 

What  I  should,  however,  most  especially  like  to 
draw  attention  to  at  Wilhelmshohe,  is  the  bedding  in 
front  of  the  castle,  which  is  most  beautiful,  a  dwarf 
variety  of  Begonia,  of  a  most  lovely  rosy  pink  called 
Beg.  Bavaria  being  very  extensively  UEed,  and  giving 
the  whole  a  charm  seldom  Eeen.  I  should  very  much 
like  to  say  at  a  later  date  a  few  words  more 
about  this  pretty  Begonia.  Then  the  collec- 
tion of  Darlingtonias  and  Sarracenias,  in  the  con- 
servatories, although  not  to  everyone's  taste,  and 
many  other  old  half-forgotten  favourites,  are  very 
interesting.  In  the  absence  of  Herr  Hofgaitner 
Fintelmann,  who  was  away  at  Homburg,  decorating 
on  account  of  the  presence  of  the  Imperial  and  Royal 
personages  at  the  manoeuvres  near  Frankfurt-on- 
Maine  and  Homburg,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  being 
shown  round  by  the  Chief-AsBistant,  Mr.  Paul  Bbhine, 
and  was  really  surprised  at  the  beauty  of  the  double 
tuberous  Begonias  cultivated  in  pots  here.  I  must 
admit  that  they  were  equal  to  the  strains  cultivated 
by  Mr.  Wilh.  Pfltzer  in  Stuttgart,  who  is  generally 
considered  to  be  the  best  grower  and  hybridiser  of 
these  plants  in  Germany. 

Another  beautiful  old  favourite,  which  however, 
in  these  days  of  hurry  and  worry,  is  too  slow  in 
growth  and  propagation  for  most  people,  is  Witsenia 
corymbosa  (syn.  Nivenia  stylosa),  a  native  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  It  has,  from  a  distance,  the  appearance 
of  being  a  dwarf  Palm,  after  the  manner  of  the  Chama;- 
rops  humilis,  and  produces  a  great  number  of  small 
star-like  flowers  of  a  lovely  azure-blue.  It  is  seldom 
without  a  few  flowers  ;  its  main  flowering  period  is, 
however,  during  the  later  summer  months,  until  late 
into  the  autumD,  during  which  period  it  is  simply 
covered  with  its  small  but  beautiful  flowers. 

What  one  misses  at  Wilhelmshohe,  where  such 
ample  opportunity  is  afforded  for  displaying  their 
many  beauties,  are  the  newer  dwarf  and  large- 
large-flowering  Cannas.  I  only  saw  one  or  two  old- 
fashioned,  closely-planted  groups  of  the  rather 
ancient  small  flowering  varieties,  with  large  foliage. 
As  a  lover  of  Cannas,  I  should  have  liked  to  have 
seen  them  done  more  justice  to  here. 

Planted  out  in  lawns  singly,  or  in  partieB  of  ten, 
twenty,  or  more,  as  the  position  and  circumstances 
prescribe,  but  in  such  a  way  that  each  plant  has 
plenty  of  room  to  develop  and  show  its  own  peculiar 
beauties,  the  effect  produced  is  much  more  artistic 
and  beautiful  than  when  huddled  together  in  a  mass 
as  is  here  the  case.  Perhaps  another  time  we  may 
find  them  better  represented,  especially  as  there  are 
among  the  novelties  of  the  last  few  years  Beveral 
sorts  which  will  stand  almost  aDy  weather,  rain  or 
heat,  and  yet  look  smiling.  And  I  think  we  may 
hope  for  more  improvement  in  this  respect.  In  Stutt- 
gart, the  Canna  city  of  Germany,  especially,  much 
care  and  attention  is  given  to  their  hybridisation  and 
selection  on  these  lines,  as  well  as  in  the  size  of  their 
flowers  and  pureness  of  colour.  However,  to  turn 
back  to  Wilhelmshohe,  my  closing  remark  is,  "  Do  not 
omit  to  visit  it  another  time,  for  it  is  a  place  worth 
going  a  few  miles  out  of  one's  way  to  see."  H.  R.  W., 
Stuttgart. 

ST.     ANNE'S,     CLONTAEF, 
Co.    DUBLIN. 

This  Beat  of  Lord  Ardilaun  is  beautifully  situated 
just  outside  Dublin,  and  commands  beautiful  views 
of  the  lovely  bay.  Tbe  electric-tram  takes  you 
almost  to  the  lodge-gates.  When  once  within  the 
park,  there  are  signs  of  a  well-kept  estate ;  the 
drives  are  good,  there  are  grand  trees,  and  every- 
thing is  in  neat  order.   Passing  up  the  drive  I  noticed 


the  stables,  a  splendid  pile  in  red  brick.  A  little 
farther  on,  the  mansion  appeared,  and  at  first  sight 
it  does  not  strike  one  as  very  imposing  ;  but  on  closer 
inspection  it  proved  to  be  a  splendidly-built  house  of 
Portland- stone.  On  this  side  it  is  surrounded  by 
bioad  stretches  of  turf  dotted  here  and  there  with 
groups  of  fine  trees,  underneath  which  are  planted 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  Snowdrops,  Crocus, 
Tulips,  and  Narcissus  of  all  the  better,  as  well  as  the 
common  kinds. 

Passing  on  to  the  left,  I  was  soon  in  the  enclosed 
garden,  at  the  entrance  to  which  I  noticed  a  house, 
that  I  was  informed  was  once  the  gardener's 
residence,  but  is  now  occupied  by  the  young  men,  by 
his  lordship's  orders,  and  splendidly  they  are  housed. 

In  the  glasshouses  there  is  at  once  evidence  of 
good  cultivation  in  a  fine  batch  of  white  Cyclamen, 
carrying  hundreds  of  bloomB  ;  and  on  the  other  side 
of  this  house  was  a  batch  of  Freesia  ref  racta  alba  j  ust 
coming  into  flower,  and  smothered  with  strong  erect 
flower-spikes.  These,  and  Violets  and  Carnations, 
are  favourites  of  her  ladyship's,  and  are  therefore 
grown  in  quantity.  I  next  noticed  a  large  house 
formerly  used  as  an  orangery,  but  now  used  for  the 
growth  of  tropical  plants.  The  fine  Palms,  Ferns, 
&c,  interspersed  with  rockwork  and  winding  stone 
paths,  are  very  effective.  I  saw  a  few  of  the  old 
Orange-trees  cut  back  and  tubbed  ;  but  I  was  more 
interested  in  two  very  fine  clumps  of  Papyrus 
antiquorum.  Never  having  previously  seen  this 
plant,  its  value  in  winter  gardens,  &c,  with  its 
Cyperus-like  heads,  carried  up  to  a  height  of  from 
10  to  20  feet,  greatly  impressed  me.  It  is  also  very 
useful  in  a  cut  state  for  large  vases. 

There  were  great  quantities  of  Violets  in  pots,  all 
of  them  first-rate  plants  in  capital  health.  Mr. 
Campbell,  the  gardener,  has  evidently  found  out  what 
they  require,  and  gives  it  to  them. 

Tea  Hoses,  Carnations,  Primulas,  &c,  Orchids, 
including  some  of  the  rarer  varieties,  all  appeared 
healthy  and  well  cultivated.  In  a  range  of  vineries 
some  good  Colmar  Grapes  were  still  hanging. 

I  next  noticed  a  very  pretty  grotto  fernery,  and  a 
very  fine  piece  of  the  Killarney  Fern  (now  becoming 
very  rare  in  Ireland),  which  was  gathered  by  Mr. 
Campbell  himself. 

There  are  two  kitchen  gardens,  and  this  one  near 
the  house  is  devoted  largely  to  the  growth  of  Carna- 
tions, herbaceous,  and  alpine  plants.  On  the  outer 
walls  were  Ivies,  Jasmines,  Forsythias,  Garrya,  and 
here  and  elsewhere  very  fine  trees  of  the  beautifully- 
scented  Chimonanthus,  or  Calycanthus  fragrans, 
literally  smothered  with  flowers.  The  other  garden, 
1 J  mile  away,  provides  the  fruit  and  vegetables. 

We  next  visited  the  Glen,  a  most  picturesque 
feature,  extending  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the 
grounds,  now  made  very  fine  with  rockwork,  orna- 
mental water,  &c,  and  a  stream  traver-es  the  whole 
length.  At  one  time,  Mr.  Campbell  informed  me, 
the  tide  came  quite  up  to  this  spot.  Every  bank  or 
nook  is  occupied  by  some  interesting  plant  or  bulb, 
and  seen  even  in  the  winter  it  was  an  agreeable 
sight.  Passing  down  the  Glen,  one  sees  a  very  fine 
avenue  of  Evergreen  Oak,  the  favourite  tree  of  Lord 
Ardilaun,  and  therefore  grown  and  planted  all  over 
the  estate  in  thousands. 

We  next  visited  a  summer  or  tea-house,  overlook- 
ing a  beautiful  piece  of  water,  in  and  around  which 
grow  choice  aquatics  and  bog-plants. 

The  rock  and  alpine  gardens  near  the  house  are 
sheltered  by  very  fine  Yew  hedges.  These  plants 
had  just  been  re-arranged,  replanted,  and  re-labelled. 
Here  was  a  grand  bed  of  tbe  scented  Lippia  (Aloysia 
citriodora) ;  the  plants  were  5  or  6  feet  high,  and 
quite  hardy.  Also  grand  clumps  of  hybrid  AnemODes, 
of  which  Mr.  Campbell  has  been  so  successful  a  raiser. 

There  is  a  fine  Rose-house  near  the  house ;  also  a 
large  conservatory,  in  which  were  two  very  fine 
Dicksonias,  the  side  stages  in  this  house  being  hidden 
by  an  invention  of  her  ladyship's,  in  which  was 
planted  Selaginella. 

I  understood  Mr.  Campbell  to  say  that  in  the  centre 
of  the  mansion  there  is  a  winter  garden  filled  with 
Palms,  &c.,  the  effect  of  which  from  the  various 
rooms  is  grand.  F.  H. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 


A   DANGEROUS  DISEASE   OF  THE   WEY- 
MOUTH  PINE. 

The  Weymouth  Pine  (Pinus  strobus),  though  a 
useful  timber-tree,  is  in  this  country  most  appre- 
ciated for  the  pleasant  variation  its  graceful  form  and 
foliage  give  to  our  parks  and  other  collections  of  trees. 
Unfortunately,  reports  are  becoming  frequent  of  a 
disease  fatal  to  the  beauty,  if  not  to  the  very  exist- 
ence, of  this  useful  Pine.  It  is  the  more  necessary 
to  direct  attention  to  this,  because  the  disease  is 
clearly  being  distributed  from  a  part  of  Germany 
whence  we  import  nursery-stock.  The  disease  has 
made  itself  evident  over  the  greater  part  of  Ger- 
many, Denmark,  &c,  but  in  the  north-east  of 
Germany  it  has  assumeel  the  nature  of  an  epidemic. 
A  park  in  Bremen  is  reported  on  good  authority  to 
have  30  per  cent,  of  the  Weymouth  Pines  more  or 
less  destroyed  ;  in  a  large  nursery  in  Westphalia  near 
the  Dutch  frontier  the  epidemic  became  so  severe 
that  the  Btock  was  destroyed,  and  this  Pine  for  the 
present  is  left  out  of  cultivation  ;  round  Hamburg 
the  disease  is  common  in  many  nurseries  ;  and  a 
supply  of  Weymouth  Pines,  taken  from  a  nursery  in 
Holstein  to  replenish  a  forest  near  Lake  Constance, 
had  to  be  removed  and  burned  in  less  than  two 
years. 

The  disease  is  cause  d  by  a  rust  (Peridermium  Btrobi), 
allied  to  a  well-known  rust  (P.  pini)on  Scots  Pine  and 
other  PineB  ;  it  is,  however,  a  distinct  species,  as  far 
as  we  know  not  contagious  to  any  of  our  common 
Pines.  The  symptoms  consist  of  a  swelling  on  twigs 
or  branches,  frequently  just  under  a  branch-whorl. 
The  swelling  soon  becomes  the  Beat  of  a  crop  of  very 
distinct  blister  like  outgrowths,  with  a  yellowish  to 
golden  colour  ;  these  are  the  spore-producing  organs 
of  the  fungus,  which  has  long  ere  this  established 
itself  in  and  under  the  bark,  so  that  in  course  of  time 
the  twigs  dry  up,  the  needles  drop  off,  and  no  new 
growth  follows.  Fortunately,  the  spores  produed  are 
not  able  to  elirectly  attack  other  Weymouth  Pines, 
for,  like  many  of  its  allies,  the  fungus  requires  a 
sojourn  in  a  new  plant  in  order  to  complete  its  life- 
history.  This  new  host  is  found  in  Black  Currant, 
Gooseberry,  and  other  species  of  Ribes.  The  fungus 
is  also  dangerous  to  the  fruit-bushes,  but  cannot  yet 
be  called  an  epidemic.  It  attacks  leaves  only, 
appearing  in  June  as  a  yellow  rusty  coating,  which  is 
followed  by  a  number  of  brown  hair-like  out- 
growths. This  is  the  fungus-form  known  as  Cronar- 
tium  ribicolum.  The  Weymouth  Pines  become 
infected  from  the  Currant-bushes,  hence,  probably, 
the  reason  why  nurseries  have  become  the  sources 
of  distributing  the  diseased  trees. 

Neither  of  the  forms  of  the  rust  are  common  in 
this  country — in  fact,  as  far  as  we  know,  they  are 
rare ;  nor  is  the  Weymouth  Pine  attacked  by  this 
disease  in  North  America,  its  native  country. 
Destruction  of  diseased  material  is  the  only  reliable 
remedy  as  yet.  If,  however,  those  desirous  of 
planting  are  careful  in  eeleoting  a  healthy  source,  we 
need  never  in  this  country  be  serious  losers  by  either 
the  Weymouth  Pine  or  the  Currant-disease.  In  case 
of  doubt  as  to  diseased  specimens,  these  might  be 
forwarded,to  the  Editor  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle. 
William  G.  Smith,  Yorkshire  College,  Leeds. 


American  Notes. 

. ♦ 

NOVA    SCOTIA    APPLES. 

President  J.  W.  Bigelow,  of  the  Nova  Scotia 
Fruit  Growers'  Association,  in  his  annual  address, 
spoke  of  the  unusually  short  crop  of  Apples  in  1897, 
and  compared  it  with  the  production  in  previous 
years.  He  gave  tho  following  figures  as  representing 
the  annual  exports  to  London  since  1890  : — 

1690    shipped 53,267  barrels. 

1891  , 89,199 

1892    116,725 

1893  „     35,058 

1594  254,410 

1595  155,955 

1896  409,473 

1S97  „     85,000    ,, 

These  figures  he  estimates  to  represent  about  two 
thirds  of  the  entire  Apple-crop  of  Nova  Scotia. 
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Prevention  of  Gooseberry  Mildew. 
The  English  varieties  of  Gooseberries  are  hardly 
ever  grown  in  America,  on  account  of  their  extreme 
liability  to  the  attacks  of  mildew.  In  their  place 
numerous  varieties,  derived  from  indigenous  Ameri- 
can species,  have  been  substituted.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  constant  endeavour  to  grow  the  English 
varieties  ;  and  in  this  work  the  repression  of  the 
mildew  is  the  chief  problem.  Native  vsrieties  are 
also  sometimes  attacked,  so  that  there  if  always  a 
lively    interest    in    eveiy  new  bit    of   information 


potassium  sulphide,  the  best  solution  costs  about  one- 
fifth  of  1  cent  for  each  plant  treated  seven  times. 

"Garden  Making." 
This  is  the  title  of  Professor  Bailey's  latest  book, 
now  just  fresh  from  the  Macmillan  Company's  press. 
It  is  a  handy  manual  of  411  pages,  with  an  excellent 
index.  It  is  lavishly  illustrated,  and  well  printed, 
excepting  a  few  oversights  on  the  part  of  the  proof- 
reader. The  general  plan  of  the  work  seems  to  be 
to    givo  "suggestions    for    the   utilising  of    home- 


FlG.    77.— DENDROBIUM    NOBILE   ASHWORTHIANl'M. 

(A  pure  albino  shown  by  E.  Ashwurlh,  Esq.,  at  tho  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  f-jo 
(See  our  Report  in  the  issue  fur  March  -*G.) 


ety  on  March  23,  1S98. 


touching  the  treatment  of  this  malady.  Long  con- 
tinued experiments  at  Geneva,  New  York,  iudicato 
the  superiority  of  potassium  sulphide  for  this  purpose. 
It  is  dissolved  in  water  at  the  rate  of  1  oz.  to  2  or 
3  gallons,  and  applied  to  the  bushes  early  with  a 
spray  pump.  Bushes  thus  sprayed  with  the  potas- 
sium sulphide  solution  showed  5  per  cent,  of  mil- 
dewed fruit  ;  those  similarly  treated  with  Bordeaux 
Mixture  showed  374  per  cent.  ;  while  untreated 
plants  showed  57"  to  7S7  per  cent,  of  the  fruit 
ged  by   mildew.      At   IS   cenU  a    pound   for 


grounds,"  whether  for  ornamental  or  puroly  useful 
ends.  There  are  chapters  oil  fruit-growing  and  ou 
vegetable  gardening,  giving  advice  for  carrying  cm 
such  work  in  a  small  way  ;  but  the  author's  best 
energy  is  plainly  given  to  that  part  which  deals  with 
the  ornamental  treatment  of  tho  home-grouuds.  Ou 
this  subject  he  has  mauy  happy  and  pungent  sug- 
gestions to  offer,  so  that  it  is  hardly  unfair  to  charac- 
terise the  book  as  a  pleasant  text  for  the  amateur 
landscape-gardener,  for  the  man  who  attends  his 
own  farmyard,  or  city  lot,  or  suburban  place. 


Garden-  makiog  comes  in  the  Garden  Craft  series, 
which  already  includes  tho  Rule  Book,  the  Nursery 
Book,  Plant  Breediug,  the  Forcing  Book,  and  for 
which  the  Pruning  Book  will  soon  be  ready.  The 
series,  as  a  whole  presents  a  very  convenient  set  of 
hand-books,  easy  of  reference,  and  infiuitely  useful 
to  any  one  who  has  not  already  learned  everything 
there  is  to  know. 

Notes  on  some  American  Species  op  Prunds. 

Hitherto,  I  have  spoken  in  these  columns  of  the 
richness  of  our  native  Plum  flora  in  America.  The 
following  native  species  have  been  considered  worthy 
of  some  degree  of  cultivation  : — P.  americana,  P. 
americana  nigra  (P.  nigra,  Ait.),  P.  angustifolia  (P. 
Chicasa,  Michx.\  P.  hortulana,  P.  alleghaniensis, 
P.  Bubcordata,  P.  umbellata,  P.  maritima,  P.  Wat- 
soni,  P.  gracilis,  and  possibly  P.  rivularis.  Besides 
these  we  have  several  groups  of  native  hybrids  like 
the  Miner  group  of  P.  hortulana.  In  fact,  Professor 
Bailey,  who  created  the  species .  P.  hortulana,  has 
more  recently  decided  tint,  they  are  all  hybrids  of 
P.  americana  and  P.  augustifolia,  and  this  view  seems 
likely  to  be  generally  accepted. 

Botanists  have  had  some  trouble  in  reaching  an 
agreement  as  to  the  standiug  of  Aitou's  P.  nigra. 
Torrey  and  Gray  consolidated  it  with  Marshall's  P. 
americana— a  step  fully  justified  by  Marshall's  original 
description.  Bailey  has  followed  this  plan.  Sargeut, 
en  the  other  hand,  in  Sylva  of  North  America,  regards 
these  as  two  distinct  species,  and  uses  Aiton's 
name,  P.  nigra.  For  reasons  fully  set  forth  else- 
where, I  have  thought  it  best  to  make  P.  nigra  a 
botanical  variety  of  Marshall's  species,  and  have 
called  it  P.  americana  nigra.  The  species  P.  Watsoni, 
erected  by  Sargent  in  1S92,  has  recently  been  the 
subject  of  special  study  on  my  part.  It  constitutes  a 
very  interesting  group  of  western  dwarf  Plums, 
growing  mostly  on  sand  dunes  along  river  banks.  It 
is  very  difficult  to  distinguish  this  species  from  P. 
angustifolia,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  we  may  have 
to  recombiue  the  two.  P.  rivularis  was  erected  by 
Scheele  (Germany)  from  specimens  collected  in  south- 
west Texas  ;  but  from  the  meagre  evidence  now  at 
hand,  I  somewhat  doubt  the  existonce  of  any  such 
species.  The  specimens  collected  by  Liudheimer, 
and  made  the  foundation  of  P.  rivularis  by  Scheele, 
may  very  possibly  have  been  some  hybrid  offshoot  or 
vagary  of  tho  hortulana  group,  for  such  anomalous 
forms  are  found  all  through  the  lower  Mississippi 
valley.   P.  A.  Wawjh. 


Home  Correspondence. 

PLANTSjUNDER  TREES  ORlNATURALISATION.— 
This  topic  is  often  ventilated  but  rather  inadequately 
and  differing  as  to  choice  of  subjects,  and  as  a  rule  I 
see  small  evergreens  recommended.  I  have  tried 
effects  for  years,  but  have  never  found  anything  to 
rival  Convallaria  Polygonatum  (Solomon's  Seal),  the 
graceful  arches  of  this  plant,  l\  to  24  feet  high, 
enhanced  at  time  of  flowering  by  its  pretty  although 
f  mall  bells,  is  unique — in  such  spots — from  the  extra- 
ordinary effective  aspect,  an  effect  intensified  by  the 
extreme  contrast  to  everything  else  possessed  by  this 
plant,  which  under  almost  all  other  surroundings 
falls  comparatively  flat  ou  observers.  Of  course  it 
should  be  naturalised,  and  two  or  three  dozen  or 
more  of  these  handsome  arches  form  a  more  or 
less  compact  mass  in  three  or  more  different 
irregularly-formed  stations  under  some  large  tree, 
with  less  number  under  smaller  trees.  If  placed  on 
masses  of  low  rooteries,  with  the  roots  facing  the 
spectator,  and  partly  Ivy-covered,  with  the  central 
parts  filled  in  with  soil,  to  form  stations  for  Solo- 
mon's Seal,  tho  effect  is  superb.  The  plant,  if  grown 
in  tho  shade,  cannot  be  killed  by  neglect  in  watering 
in  such  a  situation,  and  its  strong  tubers  may  rather 
require  thinning  in  yoars  to  come.  I  should  like  to 
see  this  plant  covering  stretches  in  woodland  iu  tho 
midst  of  the  brown-tinted  falleu  Beech  leave-,  being 
yet  another  contrast  of  colour.  Iu  a  like  position 
another  most  charming  effect  would  be  produced  by 
the  Oak  Fern,  Polypodium  Dryopteris,  some  oasis  of 
which  in  the  browned  leaves  have  a  charming  effect. 
If  this  be  joined  in  similar  naturalised  stylo  by  the 
one  finer  variety  of  Equisetum  (Horsetail),  1  am  con- 
vinced that  few  pictures  would  be  more  delightful  in 
naturalisation.  Going  further  afield,  without  however 
moving  outside  the  strictly  appropriate,  we  have  for  a 
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superior  effect  Cyclamen  hederrefolium  album  (avoid 
rubum)  with  itsmarvellous  picture-foliage  which  would 
also  look  well  in  the  green  turf  under  trees.  Another 
most  chaste  treasure,  perhaps  the  extreme  per- 
fection in  elegant  simplicity  of  beauty  in  plants,  is 
Trillium  grandifloruui,  a  form  of  milky-white  tint, 
not  excelled  by  any  other  flower  whatever.  One  or 
more  dozen  roots  of  this  should  be  plauted  six  inches 
apart  in  irregular  clusters,  when  in  a  few  years  time, 
the  most  lovely  mass  will  attract  its  owner  daily  to 
the  spot  while  in  flower  in  April  and  May.  All 
formality  and  regularity  must  be  eschewed  in 
arranging  thete  ,'plauts,  so  as  to  produce  a  natural 
effect.  The  low-growing,  remarkably-coloured  foliage 
of  Erythrouium  (Dog's-tooth  Violet),  with  its  neatly- 
formed  flowers  of  various  tints  (rose  or  flesh  and 
lilac  predominating,  with  one  yellow),  would  be 
another  acquisition  in  half-shade  near  the  edge  of  the 
wood  or  tree  with  morning  sun,  and  should  be  planted 
promptly  on  lifting  in  September.  No  less  pleasing 
is  the  Dodecvtheon  iutegrifolium,  and  other  darkest 
varieties,  with  its  coquettish,  miuiature,  Cyclamen-like 
bloom,  in  clusters  b'  inches  high,  as  the  prettiest  possible 
innovation.  Towards  the  yet  more  sunny  verges  of 
wood  and  copse,  the  naturalisation  of  Anemone  appen- 
nina,  especially  the  blue  but  also  the  white  variety 
of  the  former,  are  equally  opportune,  with  the  well- 
kaown  Hepaticas  in  three  tints,  rose,  blue,  and  white, 
to  be  planted  in  wide  clusters,  in  separate  colours, 
the  large  blue  variety  (angulosa)  being  especially 
effective.  Hyaciuthus  botrjoides,  blue,  and  also  the 
white  variety,  would  be  equally  gems,  plan'ed  in 
profusion,  and  are  very  cheap.  A  little  later  in 
flower  are  several  rose-coloured  varieties  of  Oxalis, 
keeping  in  bloom  for  months.  A  departure  in  habit, 
but  a  distinct  success  in  outskirts  of  woods,  both 
tunny  and  shady,  is  the  beautiful  Trop;eolum  spe- 
ciosum,  to  be  allowed  to  trail  its  light  tendrils  on 
any  shrubs  or  low  trees.  Soilla  sibirica  in  quantity, 
planted  near  and  among  Primroses  and  Suowdrops 
would  in  Buch  situations  be  the  earliest  appropriate 
harbingers  of  spring.  All  these  plants  are  eminently 
adapted  for  naturalisation,  and  better  by  far  than  most 
others  so-called,  but  without  any  real  attributes. 
In  all  such  attempts  at  naturalisation,  planting  tiogly 
or  in  pairs  should  be  strictly  avoided,  ai  the  aim 
Bhould  be  to  provide  irregular  clusters  of  1  to  3  feet 
across  or  larger,  in  accordance  with  the  environment. 
Nobody  ever  objects  to  Lily  of  the  Valley  morning, 
noon,  and  night,  and  certainly  masses  of  it  would  be 
delightful  in  such  surroundings  as  above  described. 
In  all  further  appropriate  places  I  should  accumulate 
Honeysuckle.  //.  H.  R.,  Forest  Bill. 

ROYAL  GEORGE  APPLE.  —  Heading  the  various 
notes  that  have  appeared  in  the  columns  of  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  recently  respecting  this  little- 
known  though  old  Apple,  I  was  induced  to  look  up 
the  work  of  that  esteemed  old  pomologist,  the 
late  John  Rogers,  of  Red  Lodge  Nursery,  South 
ampton,  published  in  1834,  entitled  the  Fruit 
Cultivator.  In  that  I  found,  amidst  a  wealth  of 
reference  to  other  Apples,  the  statement  that  ' '  Royal 
George  was  of  Irish  extraction,  coming  into  season 
from  November  to  Kebruary.  It  was  introduced  into 
England  by  Sir  Evnn  Nepean,  and  was  propagated 
by  the  author,  who  succeeded  in  getting  fruits  the 
third  year  from  grafting."  He  describes  the  fruits  as 
"  above  middle  size,  somewhat  flattened  at  each  end, 
stalk  short,  eye  large  and  prominent,  general  colour 
light  yellow,  dashed  with  red.  The  flesh  is  firm,  and 
full  of  juice  of  a  peculiar  rich  flavour,  and  may  be 
used  as  dessert  or  kitchen.  The  tree  reeembles  the 
Ribston  Pippin  in  habit,  but  of  more  vigorous  growth. 
It  is  an  orchard  tree  of  the  first  class,  and  well  woith 
cultivation."  This  is  the  testimony  of  a  man  who, 
then  of  great  age,  had  been  a  cultivator  of  fruits  for 
fifty  years,  so  that  his  statement  merits  the  highest 
respect.  Perhaps  Clarke's  Seedling,  alleged  to  be 
synonymous  with  Rojal  George,  is  but  a  natural 
seedling  from  it,  and  possibly  a  reproduction.  Kirke's 
Scarlet  Admirable  is  described  by  Rogers  as  not  a 
firBt-rate  bearer.  Now,  Gascoyne's  Scarlet  Seedling 
is  a  great  bearer,  and,  so  far  as  my  recollection  goes, 
is  a  much  deeper-coloured  fruit  than  Scarlet  Ad- 
mirable. I  had  rather  regarded  the  latter  and  the 
rich  coloured  Hollaudbury  as  very  much  alike. 
However,  both  are  practically  displaced  now  by  free 
bearers.  A.  D. 

CAROLINE  TESTOUT,  AND  OTHER  ROSES.— The 
Rev.  Dr.  Williamson  in  his  notice  of  Garden  Roses  in  a 
recent  issue  of  the  Gardener*'  Chronicle  falls  into  what 
I  regard  as  a  popular  error  in  describing  Caroline 
Testout  as  a  "  variation  "  of  La  France.  That  it  is  a 
Rose  of  the  same  type  I  do  not  contest,  but  I  feel 


sure  it  should  be  regarded  as  what,  for  want  of  a 
better  term,  may  be  called  a  "  direct"  hybrid,  i.e.  a 
seedling  from  a  Tea  impregnated  with  the  pollen  of 
some  H.P.  [!  J  There  are  in  existence,  I  believe,  three 
undoubted  variations,  not  counting  the  climbing 
form,  viz.  Duchess  of  Albany,  Augustine  Guinoisseau, 
and  Madame  Ange'lique  Veysset  (worthless) ;  but 
Daumark,  I  think,  should  be  placed  in  the  same 
category  as  Caroline  Testout.  "  The  verdict  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  "  respecting  these  Hoses 
is  undoubtedly  a  correct  one.  It  would  be  interest- 
ing to  know  the  true  origin  of  La  France,  but  that 
probably  will  remain  for  ever  in  obscurity.  Can  any- 
one point  to  a  veritable  seedling  from  this  Rose  '. 
I  believe  it  has  been  stated  that  it  tis  the  mother 
of  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  and  if  the  Messrs.  Dickson  state 
that  it  is  so,  I  for  one  will  not  question  the  assertion. 
A  fact  worth  recording,  perhaps,  about  Caroline 
Tettout  is,  that  in  Australia  it  sets  and  matures 
naturally  heavy  crops  of  heps,  whereas  La  France  has 
none  ;  it  is  also  the  grandest  pink  Rose  in  cultivation 
there,  though  we  are  promised  thortly  a  novelty  to 
supersede  it.  Deductions  from  analogy  are  apt  to  be 
very  misleading.  My  father  once  pent  to  me  at 
Sydney  a  seedling  from  Baroness  Rothschild  x  Mme. 
Berard,  which  was,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a 
dwarf-growing  form  of  the  latter,  and  when  in  Aus- 
tralia I  raised  a  seedling  from  President  x  Village  Maid, 
which  had  nothing  in  the  appearance  of  wood, 
foliage,  growth,  or  thorn  to  distinguish  it  from  a  true 
Gallica,  and  it  flowered  only  once  a  year  ;  the  petals, 
however,  were  not  striped.  My  experience  of  Pen- 
zance Briars  is  limited  ;  but  what  struck  me  most  in 
the  few  I  had  to  deal  with  was  the  predominance  of 
the  female  influence,  due,  I  suppose,  to  the  condi- 
tions under  which  the  seed-beariDg  plants  were  grown  ; 
or  is  it  that  the  male  influence  is  not;  very  potent  ou 
the  Sweet  Briar  ?  To  those  who  merely  buy,  propa- 
gate, or  grow  Roses,  these  details  may  be  considered 
as  quite  unimportant  ;  but  to  the  few  who  attempt  to 
raise  new  varieties  by  cross-fertilisation,  they  may  be 
worth  considering.  That  Madame  Charles  has  super- 
seded Madame  Falcot  in  this  country  will,  I  expect, 
be  called  iu  question  by  many  ;  it  has  undoubtedly 
done  so  in  Australia,  but  though  sent  out  more  than 
thirty  years  ago,  I  doubt  if  it  is  fo  generally  known 
or  esteemed  here  as  Madame  Falcot,  which  is  not  a 
great  deal  older.  C.  Bennett,  Surbilon,  March  21. 

SPARROWS  AND  CROCUSES.— The  ways  of  that 
little  depredator  the  sparrow  are  unaccountable,  and 
it  requires  Mr.  Grant  Allen,  who  seems  to  understand 
all  that  passes  in  the  minds  of  birds  and  insects,  to 
explain  them.  I  quite  agree  with  Dr.  Bonavia  in 
mourning  over  the  losses  he  has  sustained  with  his 
Crocuses.  I  grow,  considering  my  garden  is  small,  a 
large  quantity  of  yellow  Crocus  ;  for  years  I  had  to 
deplore  the  utter  destruction  of  my  blooms.  It 
seemed  to  be  a  source  of  much  enjoyment  to  the 
sparrow  to  pick  them  to  pieces  and  leave  the  petals 
on  the  ground,  for  they  did  not  seem  to  eat  any,  and 
I  could  only  attribute  this  destruction  to  wanton 
mischief;  but  Btrange  to  say,  for  the  last  few  years 
they  have  left  them  quite  alone.  I  fed  them  during 
the  few  severe  winters  we  have  had,  and  perhaps  it 
was  gratitude  [gratitude  in  a  sparrow  !]  that  induced 
them  to  act  thus;  but  whatever  the  cause,  there  is 
the  simple  fact.  Indeed  there  are  many  curious 
things  which  come  under  the  not'ee  of  the  gardener 
for  which  he  cannot  account :  for  instance,  I  have  a 
grand  border  of  Chianodoxa  Lucilia;,  about  40  feet 
long,  containing  thousands  of  bulbs,  but  neither 
there  nor  in  other  parts  of  my  garden  wherever  it 
appears  (for  it  is  almost  a  weed),  have  I  ever  seen 
a  slug  ;  but  a  friend  who  is  a  well-known  and 
successful  grower  of  herbaceous  plants  and  bulbs,  says 
he  cannot  keep  it  on  account  of  their  depredations. 
An  allied  plant,  Puschkinia  scilloides,  I  have  never 
been  able  to  keep  for  the  same  reason.      Wild  Roue. 
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for  March  19,  Dr.  Bonavia  asks  if  any  oue  can 
suggest  a  remedy  against  the  mischief  sparrows  do  to 
Crocuses.  For  some  years  I  have  protected  mine  by 
running  a  black  thread,  supported  by  sticks  8  inches 
high,  along  the  lines,  and  the  birds  never  touch 
even  the  yellow  ones.  A  few  yards  away,  where  the 
same  precaution  is  not  used,  scarcely  a  Crocus  is 
spared.  As  to  the  vagaries  of  sparrows,  I  can  offer 
no  explanation,  though  this  year  I  have  noticed  that 
our  public  gardens  have,  in  many  spots,  suffered  little 
in  comparison  with  firmer  years,  and  the  gardeners 
suggest  that  the  birds  are  not  60  numerous.  Here 
aud  there  they  eeem  to  have  acquired  a  taste  for 
Seillas,  and  these  have  had  to  be  guarded  by  thread?, 
like  the  Crocuses,  and  with  the  same  perfect  success. 


In  fact,  the  sparrow  will  not  go  near  any  tree  or 
plant  near  which  it  detects  the  black  thread.  W.  F. 
Melvin,  Dilkusha,  Montrose. 

THE  SAN  JOSE  SCALE.  — I  see  it  stated  in  your 
pages,  from  an  eminent  authority  on  such  subjects, 
that  we  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  San  Jose'  Pear 
scale  in  this  country,  because  it  is  not  likely  to  thrive 
here.  Perhaps  not,  but  I  would  like  to  know  the 
difference  between  the  San  Jose  scale  and  the  Apple- 
scale  of  the  same  name  in  this  country — "  Aepi- 
diotus,"  or  the  Pear-tree  oyster-scale — "  Diaspis," 
both  already  common  in  British  gardens,  and  bo 
much  resembling  in  description  the  San  Jose  scale  that  I 
should  not  be  the  least  surprised  if  they  turned  out  to 
be  the  same,  and  that  California  got  the  scale  from  us 
instead  of  the  reverse.  The  affected  Pear,  figured 
in  your  columns  on  Feb.  12,  has  an  old  acquaintance 
and  peculiar  look  about  it  to  one  who  has  good 
reason  to  remember  its  depredations— only  the  Pear- 
scalo  is  smaller  and  more  oblong  in  shape.  The 
latter,  when  it  attacks  the  Pear,  usually  covers  the 
bark  so  thickly  to  the  extremities  of  the  shoots,  that 
you  can  hardly  lay  your  finger  on  an  unaffected  spot. 
Many  years  ago,  when  the  writer  was  under  Mr. 
Mcintosh  at  Drumlanrig  Castle  gardens,  Dumfiies- 
Bhire,  a  wall  of  Pears  was  threatened  with  destruc- 
tion! by  the  Ecale,  to  destroy  which,  as  a  deBperate 
remedy,  Mr.  Mcintosh  had  the  trees  painted  with 
s('irits-of-tar  —  a  very  long  and  disagreeable  job  in 
cold  weather.  The  "  cure  "  was  perfect,  but  the  tar 
destroyed  all  the  fruit  and  leaf-buds  as  well,  and  the 
trees  did  not  come  into  leaf  till  June  and  July,  and 
the  foliage  was  produced  from  adventitious  buds  that 
pushed  from  the  unooth  bark.  I  have  never  seen 
such  leaves  for  size  and  luxuriance  since.  When  I 
came  to  Wortley  I  found  some  wall-Pears  similarly 
affected,  and  painted  them  with  linseed-oil,  which 
was  nearly  as  effectual  as  the  tar,  but  the  effects  of 
the  scale  are  still  visible  on  the  old  branches.  The 
scale  extended  to  the  fruit,  presenting  exactly  the 
same  appearance  as  the  figure  given  on  February  12, 
only  the  scale  was  not  so  oyster-like  in  shape. 
I  never  saw  the  scale  bad  excopt  on 
wall-trees,  aud  I  have  been  wondering  if  the  San 
Jose  variety  is  oDly  a  thriving  offshoot  from  the 
British  stock,  favoured  by  a  better  climate,  and  hence 
probably  its  new  name  Aspidiotus  perniciosus  instead 
of  Aspidiotus  conchiformis.  It  is  queer  that  in 
English  the  San  Jose  is  named  the  same  as  our  own 
variety  in  some  reports,  viz ,  the  "  Oyster  Scale." 
J.  Simpson,  Wortley.  [The  San  Jose  scale  is  quite 
different.   Ed.] 

PA8SIFLORA  EDULIS  AND  OTHER  SPECIES  — 
Like  many  of  your  readers,  I  was  much  pleased  with 
your  life  illustration  of  the  garden  or  true  edible 
Passion-fruit  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  for  Feb.  12. 
The  middle  fruit  in  the  figure  is  a  fac  simiU  of  the 
species  that  I  have  grown  in  greenhouse,  orangery, 
and  conservatory  for  years  past.  In  such  positions  I 
have  afforded  the  roots  a  border  to  grow  in,  and  a  soil 
consisting  of  two  parts  loam  and  one  part  peat.  The 
growth  of  shoots  was  not  stopped  or  much  confined, 
unless  an  occasional  stopping  to  furnish  laterals 
where  the  area  to  be  furnished  was  large.  In  mid- 
winter the  lateral  shoots  were  spurred  in,  like  a 
Grape-vine,  and  the  plants  used  to  break  freely  and 
provide  plenty  of  shoots  furnished  with  foliage  and 
flowers.  In  most  cases  no  more  warmth  wus  used 
than  would  exclude  frost,  and  not  always  that. 
Under  this  kind  of  treatment  the  plants  were  not 
infested  with  mealy-bug  or  other  insect.  The  fruit 
to  the  right  affords  a  good  idea  of  the  seeds  and  pulp 
with  the  rind  removed  ;  only  grown  in  a  cool  tem- 
perature until  quite  ripe,  the  rind  seems  thinner  in 
Nature  than  in  the  section.  Nor  must  tho 
shrivelled  fruit  on  the  left  be  takeo  as  an  indi- 
cation that  the  ripe  fruit  on  the  plant  sud- 
denly shrivels  when  ripe.  Like  most  other  fruits, 
that  of  Passiflora  edulis  may,  and  does,  shrivel, 
especially  if  grown  in  a  very  dry  atmosphere,  and  in 
a  Btove  temperature ;  but  it  is  a  long  while  about  it, 
and  is  by  no  meaQs  a  very  perishable  fruit.  Were  it 
not  that  this  fruit  is  on  the  same  plant  as  the  central 
one,  which  is  obviously  the  true  P.  edulis,  one  would 
almost  be  tempted  to  suppose  that  the  fruit  on  the 
right  had  some  connection  with  the  warted  species 
or  variety  of  the  same  P.  edulis  verrucifera.  [The 
name  refers  to  the  warts  on  the  leaves  aud  bracts. 
Ed.]  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  "  C.  B."  for  confirm- 
ing the  fact  that  P.  edulis,  well-ripened,  will  stand  5° 
to  10°  of  frost,  which  I  have  frequently  verified.  We 
are  all  agreed  that  this  tropical  Passion-fruit,  whether 
under  the  erroneous  name  of  P.  quadrangularis,  mac- 
rocarpa,  alata,  of  several  species  or  varieties,  or  any 
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other,  could  not  live,  thrive,  nor  produce  edible  fruits 
under  such  cold  conditions.  The  size  of  the  fruit  is 
also  so  very  different ;  its  character,  as  you  have 
already  pointed  out,  very  unlike.  The  true  edulis  is 
not  much  bigger  than  a  bantam's  egg,  nor  more  than 
1^  inch  in  diameter.  The  fruits  of  some  of  the 
tropical  species  of  Oranadilla  may  range  from  four  to 
eight  pounds  in  size  and  weight.  And  yet,  unfortu- 
nately, the  names  of  these  edible  Passion-flowers  tells 
us  little  or  nothing  of  their  fruit.  The  best  to  eat, 
the  easiest  to  grow  of  them,  all  our  edulis,  possibly 
got  its  name  because  the  fruit  of  this  specieB  are  pro- 
duced in  the  greatest  abundance  for  the  longest 
period.  But  every  Passion  fruit  that  can  be  sucked, 
sipped,  eaten  with  a  table  or  teaspoon,  or  knife  and 
fork,  or  otherwise,  is  equally  entitled  to  the  name. 
And  then,  nearly  all  our  other  names,  such  as  the 
several  varieties  of  alata  and  quadrangularis,  &c, 
are  mostly  descriptive  of  loaves,  stipules,  stems,  and 
flowers,  rather  than  fruits.  But  P.  macrocarpa  is 
generally  understood  as  applying  to  the  fruit.  But 
then,  the  stems  and  character  of  this  fine  Passion- 
flower are  so  like  those  of  P.  quadrangularis  that  they 
have  got  greatly  mixed  in  practice.  [The  flowers  are 
very  different.  Ed.]  And  this  confusion  has  not 
been  lessened  by  the  appearance  of  P.  Hulletti  of 
gardens  as  P.  macrocarpa.  There  are  several  other 
edible  species  and  hybrids.  But  with  the  true 
edulis,  occasionally  grown  as  P.  incarnata,  which 
comes  pretty  true  from  seeds,  and  is  readily  rooted 
from  cuttings,  and  one  of  the  best  of  the  tropical 
Granadillas,  under  the  name  of  alata,  macrocarpa, 
quadrangularis,  or,  mayhap,  amabilis.  The  Editor 
would  greatly  oblige  growers  if  he  would  kindly 
advise  us  under  which  name  the  finest  of  these  tropi- 
cal Pa?sion-fruits — so  distinct  and  different  from  the 
true  edulis— is  likely  to  be  had.  [macrocarpa.  Ed.] 
Altogether  independently  of  the  edible  merits  or  de- 
tneiits  of  their  fruits,  few  plants  are  more  worthy  of  a 
place  of  honour  or  coign  of  vantage  on  the  «alls, 
rafters,  or  roofs  of  our  plant-stoves  for  their  towering 
stems,  fine  foliage  occasionally  variegated,  as  one 
variety  of  quadrangularis  ;  curious  tendrils  and  sti- 
pules, curiously  formed  ;  and  richly  coloured  flowers 
steeped  in  fragrance  and  sentiment.  To  these  charms 
and  graces  may  also  be  added  the  form,  colour,  and 
size  of  their  growing  fruits.  I  have  not  seldom  felt 
and  thought  that  these  magnificent  flowering,  fruit- 
ing, fine-foliage  plants,  would  probably  be  far  more 
common  in  our  plant-stoves  if  cultivators  would 
cease  trying  to  eat  their  riper  fruits,  and  be  content 
to  feast  their  other  senses  on  their  marvellous 
fragance  ami  matchless  beauty.  Failiog  this  consum- 
mation so  devoutly  to  be  wished,  let  us  accept  or  reject 
these  tropical  Passion-fruits  as  an  extra  blessing,  or 
otherwise,  as  taste  or  palate  dictates  ;  always  except- 
ing, however,  from  this  self-denying  ordinance 
Passiflora  edulis,  which,  when  grown  in  a  cool 
temperature,  is  well  worth  eating  in  many  ways. 
D.  T.  Pish,  Pettis  Row,  Edinburgh. 

HARDY  PLANTS  FOR  FURNI8HING  FLOWERS  FOR 
CUTTING. — In  continuation  of  my  remarks  on  p.  188 
of  the  issue  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  for  March  26, 
that  when  I  mentioned  in  my  previous  communi- 
cation, English  and  Spanish  Irises  and  double-flowered 
Daffodils,  I  had  in  my  mind  bulbs  planted  in  the 
autumn.  All  the  same,  there  is  no  practical  reason 
why  people  who  may  come  to  the  conclusion  in 
February,  early  in  March,  or,  for  that  matter,  as  late 
in  spring  if  good  dry  bulbs  of  the  Daffodil  and  Iris 
are  then  obtainable,  that  they  would  like  to  plant  a 
given  space  with  these  popular  bulbous  plants,  should 
not  forthwith  do  so.  By  doing  so  tbey  gain  time  and 
strength,  and  obtain  better  floriferous  results  twelte 
months  later  than  bulbs  of  the  same  Bize  and  quality 
planted  the  previous  autumn  will  produce.  More- 
over, a  few  flowers  will  be  secured  from  the  spring 
bulbs  the  same  season.  Mr.  Jenkins  must  know  that 
thousands— hundreds  of  thousands — of  Irises  and 
Daffodils  are  advertised  and  sold  during  the  months 
of  January,  February,  and  March,  and  he  must  also 
know  that  the  said  bulbs  are  purchased  to  be  planted 
and,  in  many  cases,  the  flowers  are  turned  into 
money.  Mr.  Jenkins  may  like  to  hear  that  the 
Francoa  ramosa  is  not  an  "  unsafe  "  plant,  with  every- 
one out-of-doors.  I  have  had  it  grow  and  flower 
freely  in  light  soil,  and  sheltered  from  the  north  and 
east  winds.  The  Francoa  is  a  Chilian  plant,  but  it 
has  long  since  been  naturalised  to  many  growers  in 
southern  and  western  counties  in  England  and 
Ireland.  I  omitted  to  say,  when  speaking  of  the 
Alstroemeria,  that  I  sent  pot-plants  in  six  varieties  to 
a  customer  residing  in  the  west  of  Scotland  last 
autumn  for  planting  out-of-doors,  and  I  hope  to 
report   on    these   in   due   time.      My   select   list   of 


perennial  plants  did  not  purport  to  include  all  good 
pereuuials,  ooly  a  portion  of  thi-m,  and  Mr.  Jenkins 
will  do  a  service  in  including  those  which  I,  in  order 
to  save  space,  omitted  from  my  list.  B.  W.  Ward, 
Rayleigh. 

FREESIA8. — I  would  have  answered  "  W.  L.'s  " 
enquiry  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  before,  but  I  have 
been  abroad  for  some  days.  I  grow  mine  in  Amoy, 
China,  out  in  the  open  ;  the  soil  I  grow  them  in  is 
light,  and  inclined  to  be  sandy,  and  the  drainage  very 
good.  The  climate  of  Amoy  is  very  Bimilar  to  the 
climate  at  the  Cape,  whence,  I  understand,  Freesias 
originally  came.  There  is  a  dry  season  from 
October  to  January  (after  this  much  rain  till  the  end 
of  September),  with  almost  no  rain.  I  plant  my 
bulbs  in  September  or  October,  and  they  flower  in 
February.  I  take  up  the  bulbs  about  the  end  of 
May,  dry  them  off  and  keep  them  out  of  the  ground 
till  planting  time.  I  can  only  account  for  their  fine 
growth  on  the  supposition  that  the  climate  just 
happens  to  suit  them.  I  give  no  manure  or  stimulant 
of  any  kind — of  course,  the  bulbs  are  watered  while 
making  growth.  My  bulbs  originally  came  from 
Foochow,  where  they  do  equally  well ;  and  they  were 
imported  into  Foochow  some  years  ago  from  the 
Continent  (Europe).  I  fear  my  experience  abroad 
will  not  help  you  much  at  home,  but  such  as  it  is  you 
are  welcome  to  it.  Ixias,  Callas,  Sparaxis,  &c,  do 
also  very  well  with  me.    W.  B.  Wallace,  Colchester. 

GARDENERS'  ROYAL  BENEVOLENT  ELECTION.— 
I  venture  to  suggest  a  remedy  to  the  committee  and 
governiug-body  of  the  Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent, 
viz  ,  to  make  a  rule  that  all  voters  give  two-thirds  of 
their  votes  to  candidates  who  have  been  subscribers, 
the  other  third,  if  they  choose,  to  non-subscribers  ; 
this  would  allow  only  a  small  percentage  of  non- 
subscribers  getting  the  pension.  Certainly  something 
should  be  done  to  give  encouragement  to  those  who 
intend  becoming  members,  and  satisfaction  to  present 
ones.  I  am  always  advising  young  gardeners  to  join 
while  they  are  able  to  pay  their  subscriptions.  I  am 
afraid  they  will  hang  fire  if  they  find  so  many  get  the 
pension  without  paying  a  penny.  A.  J.  Long. 

I  am  writing  to   give   my  support  to  what 

Mr.  Denning  has  to  say  in  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  at 
p.  1 72.  It  seems  strange  to  my  country  mind  to  see 
such  nonsense  written  about  the  institution  by  men 
who  by  thii  time  should  have  had  tho  small  arnuuut 
of  perception  necessary  to  get  at  the  truth  in  this 
mattor.  What  I  mean  by  this  term  is  in  reference 
to  the  patience  and  liberality  of  yourself  and  some  of 
your  contemporaries  for  some  years  past  in  granting 
space  for  the  free  discussion  and  expounding  the 
principles  on  which  the  institution  is  based.  Though 
I  have  known  Mr.  DenniDg  for  thirty  years,  I  have 
not  seen  him  for  over  half  that  time  ;  all  the  same  I 
am  pleased  to  see  he  has  still  the  power  of  putting 
the  truth  of  any  subject  he  deals  with  in  a  small 
space.  I  would  like  to  add  this  thought  to  what  ho 
says.  Through  the  publicity  given  to  the  matter  by 
the  horticultural  press  and  otherwise,  all,  or  neaily 
all,  theeises  of  distress  are  brought  forward.  Un- 
fortunately we  do  not  get  hold  of  all  those  who  from 
either  self-interest,  duty,  or  human  sympathy,  might, 
and  ought  to,  subscribe  to  its  funds.  To  my  mind, 
this  is  the  ferry  that  wants  bridging  over.  B.  J.  O. 
Grimslon,   Tadcasler. 

APPLE  BLENHEIM  ORANGE.— There  is  growing 
in  the  village  of  Welfordon-Avon,  Gloucestershire, 
a  monarch-tree  of  this  very  useful  variety,  which  I 
should  estimate  is  1/iO  years  old  [?].  It  is  in  most 
robust  health,  and  was  a  most  glorious  sight  in 
September,  1895.  That  season  there  were  gathered 
from  the  tree  over  forty  bushels  of  well-coloured 
fruits  of  high  quality.  P.  P.,  Leamington. 

INARCHING  AND  GRAFTING  VINES.— If  I  want 
to  place  a  variety  on  a  permanent  Vine,  I 
prefer  inarching  to  grafting,  as  when  performed 
on  the  curreut  season's  growth  the  union  soon 
takes  place.  The  young  wood  being  very  soft 
and  very  brittle,  much  care  must  be  exercised  in 
carrying  out  the  work.  Haviog  settled  on  the 
point  of  union,  the  pot  containing  the  new  Vine  must 
be  made  firm  and  safe  in  a  convenient  position  for 
bringing  into  contact  with  tho  old  Vine.  The  young 
wood  in  each  case  should  have  acquired  some  solidity 
before  the  splicing  is  attempted.  This  is  simply  done 
by  paring  off  a  thin  strip  from  each,  joining  the 
surfaces  accurately  together,  and  keeping  them  in 
position  with  soft  damped  raffia  pulled  softly.  An 
examination  should  be  made  in  ten  days,  and  if  it  bo 
seen  that  the  bandago  is  too  light,  it  must  be  replaced 
with  another.  In  order  to  attach  grafts  to  a  young  Vine, 


the  latter  should  have  made  some  amount  of  growth, 
so  as  not  to  bleed  when  cut,  and  the  scions  to  be 
employed  should  be  subjected  to  a  slight  degree  of 
warmth  before  they  are  made  use  of.  The  length  of 
new  wood  on  the  stock  should  be  fully  6  inches,  and 
the  Bcions  should  be  two  joints,  or  three  eyes. 
Almost  any  form  of  grafting  may  be  employed,  and 
as  a  covering  to  keep  out  wet,  wax  or  clay  may  be 
employed,  binding  fresh  moss  round  the  part,  and 
keep  it  moist.  B.  Markham. 

ARAUCARIA  IMBRICATA.— In  reference  to  the 
note  on  p.  188  respecting  Araucaria  imbricata  ripen- 
ing seed,  I  may  say  that  we  have  a  number  of  fine 
specimens  in  the  groundB  here,  of  which  several 
frequently  ripen  seed  perfectly.  Last  year  one 
specimen  bore  upwards  oi  thirty  large  cones.  If  the 
seeds  are  not  secured  directly,  they  drop  from  the 
cones,  the  rats  and  rabbits  devouring  them.  A .  Goswe  I, 
Pitshill  Gardens,  Petworth. 

ALSTROMERIAS.— I  consider  A.  aurantiaca,  A. 
chilensis,  and  A.  psittacina  to  be  perfectly  hardy  in 
this  district  if  planted  6  inches  deep.  To  these  may 
be  added  A.  aurea,  which  most  botanists  consider 
identical  with  A.  aurantiaca,  though  it  is  sufficiently 
distinct  for  market  and  garden  purposes.  All  of  these 
survived  ihe  severe  winter  of  1895-96  without 
injury  and  without  protection.  This  was  a  sufficient 
test  in  our  cold  clay  soil,  and  the  temperature  as 
low  as  8°  below  zero  on  the  ground.  I  grow  a  large 
quantity,  and  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  cover  an 
acre  of  ground  with  them  in  a  short  space  of  time, 
for  they  increase  rapidly,  and  are  not  particular  as  to 
soil,  provided  they  are  planted  deeply.  I  find  them 
extremely  useful  for  providing  flowers  for  cutting,  as 
they  last  so  long  iu  water.  But  their  value  fur 
market  purposes  may  be  very  low  at  present,  because 
itrequiresalong  time  to  induce  the  dealers  to  try  afresh 
species,  and  these  do  not  bloom  outside  until  almost 
the  close  of  the  London  seasou.  The  above  varieties 
give  a  good  succession  of  bloom,  commencing  about 
the  middle  of  July  with  A.  chilensis,  a  fortnight  later 
A.  aurea,  and  A.  aurantiaca  blooms,  and  A.  psittacina 
two  or  three  weeks  later.  All  of  them  should  be 
planted  at  the  end  of  October,  and  then  remain 
undisturbed  for  several  years.  Seeds  should  be  sown 
in  pots  a*  soon  as  ripe.  I  do  not  find  the  plants  are 
weakened  by  cutting,  although  this  takes  away  the 
greater  part  of  the  foliage.  A.  versicolor  survived 
the  winter  in  Kent  for  several  years  when  I  was  a  boy 
at  home,  but  I  have  not  tried  it  here  ;  and  A.  pele- 
grina  alba  is  too  scarce  at  present,  although  in  pots  it 
appears  to  grow  freely.  Four  other  species  are  men- 
tioned iu  Nicholson's  Dictionary  of  Gardening,  but 
they  appear  to  be  very  scarce,  as  I  do  not  find  them 
in  any  catalogue,  or  in  the  A'eio  Band-List.  The 
latter  list  mentions  three  more  that  are  not  in  the 
Dictionary.  II'.  B.  Divers,  Belvoir  Castle  Gardens, 
Grantham. 


Nursery   Notes. 

• — ■ 
MESSRS.  J.  LAING  k  SONS. 
A  hurried  call  some  few  days  since  at  the  Forest 
Hill  Nurseries  revealed  a  fine  display  of  Cliveias  in 
bloom,  which  served  to  show  the  much  greater 
variety  now  presented  by  an  up-to-date  collection  of 
these  useful  greenhouse  plants  than  formerly.  There 
is  no  white-flowered  Cliveia,  nor  a  blue  one,  and  the 
differences  the  flowers  exhibit  in  colouriug  are,  of 
course,  modifications  in  shade  or  tint.  Still,  these 
are  sufficiently  distinctive  to  give  to  the  collection 
an  interest  that  would  be  entirely  wanting  in  a  group 
of  plants  of  th»  species  C.  miniata  and  C.  nobilis. 
In  the  form  of  tho  flowers  also  there  has  been  obtained 
an  advance  quite  as  marked,  and  the  old 
"starry"  narrow-petalled  varieties  that  resembled 
the  worst  forms  of  C.  nobilis  have  been  succeeded  by 
others  with  wider  segments,  that  imbricate  very 
prettily,  and  constitute  a  campanulate  form,  rather 
more  like  the  flower  of  a  Vallota.  In  one  of  the 
most  recent  seedling',  for  instance,  this  is  very 
apparent.  It  has  been  called  Dossier,  which  indi- 
cates that  the  flowers  have  a  brilliant  colour  as 
compared  with  most  Cliveias.  The  throat  is  white 
and  yellow  internally,  owing  to  tho  basal  portion  of 
each  segment  being  striped  in  the  centre  with  yel- 
low, whilst  the  margins  remain  white.  But  the 
flowers  are  most  remarkable,  as  we  have  said,  in  that 
they  are  round,  that  tho  segments  imbricate,  and  that 
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they  recurve  very  beautifully.  Queen  Victoria  is  a 
seedling,  possessing  a  yellow  throat  and  stamens, 
whilst  the  tips  of  the  segments  are  of  a  very  soft 
shade  of  colour,  that  may  be  compared  to  flesh. 
The  umbels  carried  fifteen  or  sixteen  flowers  upon 
each.  The  Rev.  J.  H.  Foster,  also  new,  was 
just  passing.  The  flowers  have  a  whitish  throat, 
and  are  very  faintly  coloured  throughout.  There 
were  ten  flowers  upon  a  noticeably  short  spike. 
Duke  of  Teck  and  Comet  may  also  be  mentioned  as 
very  meritorious  among  recent  new  ones.  Vesuvius, 
among  catalogued  varieties,  is  one  that  can  be  well 
recommended,  owing  to  the  flowers  being  of  good 
form  and  brilliantly  coloured.  Harry  Laing,  Earl  of 
Roeebery,  and  last,  but  not  the  least  valuable,  John 
Laing.  For  half-a-dozen  years  the  last-namsd 
variety  has  appeared  to  u.-s  the  best  in  the  collection, 
and  probably  it  is  unsurpassed  even  now,  though  the 
now  Dazzler,  in  point  of  form  at  least,  is  an  advance. 
Cliveiaa  are  not  exacting  plants  in  any  way,  and  when 
out  of  flower  even  are  ornamental,  but  they  produce 
so  fine  a  display  in  early  spring  that  few  gardeners 
should  lack  a  collection. 

Messrs,  Laing's  Caladiums  look  beautiful  just  now, 
and  one  of  the  largest  of  the  houses  is  almost  filled 
with  the  extremely  delicate-looking  young  leaves  of 
innumerable  tints.  But  we  hope  to  see  them  again 
before  the  Temple  Show,  where  the  groups  of  these 
popular  plants  are  likely  to  be  more  numerous  than 
ever. 

"  Pricking  out  "  is  the  order  of  the  day  in  the 
Begonia  department,  and  as  every  tiny  seedling  is 
"pricked"  twice,  the  work  entailed  by  so  many 
thousands  is  considerable.  Still,  such  work  is  not  lost, 
for  seedlings  of  most  plants  may  be  grown  more  rapidly 
by  frequent  "pricking,"  and  this  is  probably  because 
the  surface  of  the  fresh  soil  allows  the  greater  amount 
of  fresh  air  to  enter. 

Messrs.  J.  Veitoh  &  Sons,  Limited. 
The  feature  of  the  Chelsea  establishment  of  Messrs, 
James  Veitch  &  Sons  at  the  present  season  is  the 
houseful  of  Hippeastrums,  the  plants  being  at  their 
best.  No  change  has  been  made  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  plants,  and  the  flowering  ones  still  occupy  the 
central  bed  of  the  long  span-roofed  glasshouse,  and 
the  young  and  mostly  flowerless  representatives  of 
potentially  fine  varieties,  the  narrow  beds  at  the 
sides  of  the  house.  The  home-strain  of  Hippeastrums 
is  admitted  to  have  reached  the  utmost  limit  of  size, 
and  it  is  now  the  endeavour  of  Mr.  Heale,  who  is 
entrusted  with  the  management  of  the  bulbs,  to 
obtain  marked  and  pleasing  variations  of  colour,  or 
of  markings,  be  these  shown  in  feathering,  bands, 
stripes,  spotting,  or  edging.  And  the  flowers  are 
constantly  disclosing  traces  of  Eome  or  other  of  them. 
Mr.  Heale's  chief  ambition,  and  one  the  realisation 
of  which  would  afford  the  firm  tho  greatest 
gratification,  would  be  the  appearance  of  a  yel- 
low or  a  white  self.  Numerous  instances  have 
occurred  of  white  as  a  ground  for  shades  of  red, 
crimson,  &c. ,  but  no  wholly  white  blossom;  and 
yellow  appears,  or  seems  to  appear,  as  greenish- 
yellow,  of  undecided  nature  in  a  few  rccently-rai.  ed 
flowers,  but  this  is  quite  enough  to  give  the  cross- 
breeder  hope  of  future  realisation.  The  other  direc- 
tion in  whioh  improvement  is  sought  is  in  the 
extension  of  the  width  of  the  segments,  especially  of 
the  lower  one,  as  this  tends  to  make  a  more  symme- 
trical flower,  although  some  of  us  think  that  in 
obtaining  this  point,  piquancy  and  pleasing  irre- 
gularity are  injuriously  deleted.  All  kinds  of  flowers 
do  not  fit  into  a  circle,  or  are  improved  when  they 
are  made  so  to  do. 

The  best  of  those  open  on  the  day  of  our  visit  were 
Tamaris,  of  brilliant  scarlet,  which  seen  against  the 
light  shows  darker  reticulation.  The  segments  are 
of  desirable  breadth.  Adana  is  a  crimson  variety  of 
fine  form  and  large.  Balanus  is  of  purplish-crimson, 
with  an  undefined  white  band  in  the  middle  of  each 
segment  ;  a  tall  and  strong  scape.  Edom,  bright 
scarlet,  with  a  central  white  band,  and  a  faint  vestige 
of  green  in  the  throat.  Ridones  is  an  orange-Bcarlet ; 
a  large  and  symmetrical  flower.  Cyrene  is  a  deep 
crimson  self,  in  form  extra  good,  having  broad  seg- 
ments ;  Macedo  is  another  self,  of  about  the  same  tint. 


Sylph  is  a  white-ground  flower,  with  rose-coloured 
veins,  the  white  running  into  green  at  the  base,  as  is 
a  common  feature  with  many.  Emo  is  of  bright 
scarlet,  with  a  distinct  eye,  and  an  excellent  form. 
Macerio  is  a  finely-reflexed  flower,  white,  with  bold 
scarlet  veining,  especially  marked  on  the  upper  three 
segments.  Hermatus  differs  a  little  from  the  last,  in 
possessing  fainter  marking  and  less  reflexed  segments. 
Cresswick  is  a  deep  crimson,  of  regular  outline. 
Favorinus  has  a  crimson  feather  on  a  greenish-white 
ground,  and  is  a  distinct  fine  form.  Jobates  is  a 
pretty  reflexed  flower,  white,  with  "green  in  his 
eye."  Racilia  is  a  flower  having  narrow  segments, 
almost  a  crimson-coloured  self,  showy  and  distinct. 
Farfaros  has  a  crimson  feather  on  each  upper  seg- 
ment ;  the  lower  ones  are  lacking  in  breadth.  Varnia 
is  a  purplish-crimson  flower,  with  much  green  at  the 
base ;  and  Paches  is  a  very  dark  crimson  self.  Of  the 
flowers  out  when  we  saw  them,  the  best  were  most 
decidedly  dark-coloured,  although  on  surveying  the 
bed  we  should  have  said  that  lights  and  darks  were 
about  equal  in  numbers,  the  central  bed  holding  about 
1100  plants. 

Warm-house  Rhododendrons  were  making  a  small 
show,  and  we  remarked  several  varieties  of  R.  bal- 
saminiflorum,  of  R.  multicolor  var.  Neptune,  Ceres, 
Ne  Plus  Ultra,  jasminiflorum,  and  the  old  Princess 
Alexandra.  The  stock  of  plants  showed,  in  the 
healthy  colour  of  their  foliage,  vigour  of  growth,  and 
well-regulated  trimness,  how  well  their  culture  is 
understood. 

The  Cliveias  made  a  splendid  bit  of  colour  in  a 
small  house,  but  having  noticed  the  best  of  these 
plants  in  our  report  last  week  of  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society's  meeting,  nothing  further  need  be  said 
beyond  the  fact  that  we  saw  no  pure  orange,  yellow, 
or  white-flowered  one  ;  but  these  are  sure  to  come. 

In  the  Orchid-houses,  plants  were  noted  of  Den- 
drobium  Hildebrandi,  flowers  yellow  and  white,  a 
good  winter  bloomer  ;  D.  Wiganse,  primrose-yellow, 
with  a  crimson  base  to  the  lip,  a  cross  between  D. 
nobile  and  signatum  ;  D.  Euterpe,  a  cross  of  D. 
Wardianum  and  nobile  ;  D.  Cybele,  and  D.  Rolfei ;  a 
quantity  of  Oncidium  ampliatum  coming  on,  with 
flower-stems  of  great  strength  ;  and  a  variety  of 
Cymbidiums,  Epidendrums,  &c,  in  bloom  in  tho 
rock-house. 


that  the  change  from  the  distichous  arrangement  of  the 
leaves  on  tho  horizontal  branches  of  the  common  Laurel  to 
a  spiral  one,  when  the  boughs  grow  erect,  is  common ;  but 
it  is  not  a  fixed  character. 


SOCIETIES. 

»         - 

ROYAL      HORTICULTURAL. 

Scientific  Committee. 

March  11.— Present :  Dr.  M.  T.  Masters  (in  the  cbai  )  . 
Prof.  A.  H.  Church,  Mr.  J.  Hudson,  Mr.  Michael,  Mr.'Ai 
Sutton,  Prof.  Church,  Dr.  Midler,  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  and  Rev. 
Prof.  G.  Henslow,  Hon.  Sec. 

Orchid  Roots  with  Fungus.— With  reference  to  the  nature 
of  the  fungus  attacking  Orehid-roots  in  a  damp  atmosphere, 
referred  to  at  the  last  meeting,  Dr.  W.  G.  Smith,  of  the  York- 
shire College,  Leeds,  writes  as  follows  :— "  The  Orchid  aerial 
roots  sent  contained  a  fungus  which  lives  on  them,  and  has 
killed  some  already.  The  absence  of  any  form  of  repro- 
ductive organs  renders  it  impossible  to  identify  the  parasite. 
Other  portions  of  diseased  plants  (i.e.,  leaves)  would  be 
required  to  ascertain  the  true  nature  of  the  fungus.  The 
fuugus  present  attacks  living  cells,  consumes  tho  food  laid 
up  by  the  plant,  and  Anally  kills  the  roots.  A  disease  having 
somewhat  the  same  effects  has  been  found  in  the  Vanilla 
plants  of  Mauritius." 

Palm  Leaves  Discoloured.— Mr.  W.  A.  Holmes,  of  the 
Putney  Nurseries,  sent  some  portions  of  Palm-leaves  with 
numerous  translucent  spots.  They  were  received  from  the 
Continent.  An  examination  appeared  to  indicate  a  previous 
attack  by  insects,  but  none  were  present,  the  interior  tissue 
having  disappeared  from  the  spots ;  so  that  the  new  leaves 
would  probably  be  quite  healthy. 

Vine-Browning.  —  Mr.  Hudson  showed  a  young  shoot,  the 
leaves  of  which  were  blistered  and  brown.  This  is  due  to 
the  presence  of  myxomycetous  fungus,  Plasmodiophora  vitis, 
allied  to  P.  Brassiere,  the  "  slime  fungus,"  which  gives  rise 
to  "  club  disease,"  or  "  linger  and  toe,"  in  cultivated  cruci- 
ferous plants.  The  only  remedy  is  to  cut  away  and  burn  all 
affected  leaves  or  shoots.  It  is  described  and  figured  in 
Viala's  Maladies  de  la  Vignc,  p.  400. 

Ivy  Sports.— Dr.  Masters  exhibited  sprays  of  a  peculiar 
Bmail-leaved  dwarf  Ivy,  remarkable  for  sending  up  vertical 
shoots  with  distichous  leaves,  though  unattached  to  a  wall. 
The  habit  appears  to  have  become  fixed,  even  in  free  growing 
branches.  On  some  shoots,  however,  the  leaves  were  spirally 
arranged,  as  is  usual  on  such  branches.     It  may  be  observed 


CORNWALL   DAFFODIL  AND  SPRING 
FLOWER  SHOW. 

March  15,  1C. — This  meeting,  due  in  its  first  beginning  to 
the  enthusiasm  and  foresight  of  the  Hon.  John  Boscawen  of 
Tregye,  Perranwell,  has  quite  outgrown  its  local  character, 
and  bids  fair  to  become  the  most  important  of  our  early 
exhibitions. 

It  is  indeed  somewhat  strange  th  at  the  great  value  of  such 
a  fixture  did  not  years  ago  occur  to  the  Cornish  professional 
and  amateur  grow  ers,  considering  the  unique  adaptation  of 
Seilly  and  much  of  the  mainland  of  Cornwall  for  the  produc- 
tion of  flowers  in  the  months  which  are  still  winter  up- 
country,  and  the  ever-increasing  demand  for  early  produce 
by  the  large  towns.  The  Narcissus  industry  of  Seilly  is  now 
an  old  story,  but  until  the  last  two  years,  there  has  been  no 
exhibition  at  a  Cornish  centre  where  all  those  interested  in 
such  floriculture  could  meet  and  confer  upon  the  best  flowers 
and  the  best  cultivation. 

The  Show  this  year  was  held  in  the  Concert  Hall,  Truro. 
Could  the  severe  check  — even  in  Cornwall — brought  about 
by  the  weather  of  March  have  been  foreseen,  no  doubt  the 
flowers  would  have  benefited  in  both  quantity  and  quality 
by  a  postpone  ment  to  a  date  one  week  later.  Still  the  entries 
were  far  in  excess  of  those  of  1S97,  and  the  quality,  though 
scarcely  equal  to  that  of  last  year,  ich  was  a  wonderful 
season,  was  excellent.     Of  the. cut  odendron  blooms  it 

may  be  said  that  they  were  wonderful  ;  probably  many 
visitors  who  gazed  upon  Mr.  D.  H.  Shilson's  magnificent 
display  of  crimson,  pink,  and  white  had  never  dreamed  that 
such  flowers  could  be  produced  in  England  out  of  doors  in 
tho  first  days  of  March.  The  finest  stand  of  Narcissi,  taking 
into  consideration  both  variety  aod  quality,  came,  as  might 
be  expected,  from  Mr.  Dorrikn  Smith  of  Tresco,  Isles  of  Seilly. 
Every  variety  of  note,  except  a  few  of  the  very  latest,  was 
represented,  and  the  flowers  were  perfect  in  substance,  size, 
and  colour.  The  Silver  Cup  offered  by  Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons, 
of  Covent  Garden,  was  won  by  the  Rev.  A.  T.  Boscawen  with 
a  beautiful  collection,  showing  skilful  cultivation  and  the 
excellence  of  the  soil  at  Mount's  Bay.  Mr.  P.  D.  Williams  of 
Lanarth,  St.  Kcverne,  took  the  cup  given  by  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware, 
with  a  stand  in  no  way  inferior.  The  prize  for  the  best  new 
seedling  Narcissus  fell  to  the  share  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Williams  of 
Caerhays  Castle,  St.  Austell,  the  President  of  the  Society. 
In  the  classes  for  double  and  Polyanthus  Narcissi— both  of 
these  most  valuable  market  kinds  the  production  of  which 
should  be  encouraged  by  our  shows  —  Lady  Margaret 
Boscawen  was  easily  1st.  Splendid  scarlet  Anemone 
fulgens  was  staged  by  Miss  M.  H.  Williams.  In  the  Rhodo- 
dendrons classes,  the  board  was  swept  as  usual  by  Mr.  D.  H. 
Shilson.  Extremely  fine  Violets,  Parma  and  Marie  Louise, 
were  shown  by  Lady  M.  Boscawen.  In  all  the  classes  there 
was  close  competition,  and  the  available  space  was  fully 
taken  up.  Messrs.  Barr,  Ware,  Veitch  of  Exeter,  and 
D  ckson  of  Chester,  staged  large  collections  of  spring  flower- 
ing plants  and  shrubs.  The  committee  are  much  to  be 
congratulated  on  the  deserved  success  of  this  meeting. 


SHIRLEY    GARDENERS'     MUTUAL 
IMPROVEMENT. 

March  21.— The  annual  general  meeting  was  held  on  the 
above  date,  the  Prosident,  Mr.  W.  F,  G.  Spranoer  in  the 
chair. 

The  report  showed  that  twelve  meetings  had  been  held 
during  the  past  year,  and  that  the  attendances  amounted 
to  516,  avoraging  43  members  per  meeting.  There  was  a 
balance  of  £3  odd  in  favour  of  the  Association.  The  President, 
Vice-President,  Treasurer,  and  Secretary  were  reelected, 
and  a  committee  of  fifteen  members  chosen  by  ballot.  After 
the  business  of  the  evening,  there  followed  an  entertainment, 
which  was  much  enjoyed. 


TORaiTAY  SPRING  SHOW. 

Marcit  23. — The  Torquay  District  Gardeners'  Association, 
under  whose  auspices  the  flower-shows  are  now  held, 
achieved  a  distinct  success  on  the  above  date.  The  centre  of 
the  hall  was  filled  with  circular  groups  of  miscellaneous 
plants,  there  being  keen  competition. 

Mr.  W.  Satterly,  gr.  to  Miss  Rawson,  was  1  with  a  well- 
grown  and  tastefully  set  up  exhibit.  The  Orchids  shown  by 
Mr.  G.  Leo,  gr.  to  Miss  Lavers,  were  a  great  attraction,  as 
was  the  stand  (not  for  competition)  shown  by  Mr.  W.  Bale, 
gr.  to  J.  Snelorove,  Esq. 

The  greatest  novelty  was  an  artificial  lake  with  electrically 
illuminated  fountains  which  was  laid  out  by  Mr.  F.  W. 
Meyer  of  Messrs.  R.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Exeter,  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  Association.  The  Cinerarias  made  a  showy  display, 
the  chief  honours  for  which  were  secured  by  Mr.  F.  O.  Ferns, 
gr.  to  J.  W.  Kimber,  Esq. 

Messrs.  W.  Allward,  W.  Burriuoe  &  Sons,  Curtis,  Lano- 
ford  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  W.  B.  S.mai.e,  Messrs.  Be.\chby&  Co.,  and 
the  South  Devon  Fruit  Farm,  also  exhibited. 

The  Cyclamens  shown  by  Mr.  R.  W.  Holder,  gr.  to  Mrs.  S. 
Barkley,  were  also  noteworthy. 
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SOUTHAMPTON     HORTICULTURAL. 

March  29,  30.—  The  first  spring  show  was  held  by  the 
Royal  Southampton  Horticultural  Society  in  the  Victoria 
Hall,  and  from  a  horticultural  point  of  view  it  was  a  great 
sviccess. 

The  usual  spring-flowering  exhibits  were  contributed  in 
fresh  and  good  condition  goucrally.  Mr.  Carr,  gr.  to  W.  A. 
Gillett,  Esq.,  Fair  Oak  Park,  Bishopstoke,  won  1st  prize 
with  a  collection  of  Orchids,  interspersed  with  Ferns  and 
foliage  plants,  staging  many  well-flowered  examples.  Mr. 
Carr  also  contributed  the  most  pleasing  group  of  miscellaneous 
plants  arranged  for  effect.  Mr.  Peel,  gr.  to  Miss  Peel^ 
Sidford  Lodge,  Shirley,  was  2nd  m  this  class.  The  last-' 
named  exhibitor  secured  premier  award  for  eight  specimen 
stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  with  fairly  good  examples. 

Mr.  Mitchell,  gr.  to  J.  Willis  Fleming,  Esq.,  Chilworth 
Manor,  had  the  best-flowered  Azaleas.  Mr.  Wills,  florist, 
Shirley,  staged  the  best  Hyacinths  in  twelve  varieties.  Mr. 
Cakr  contributed  creditable  Primulas  and  Cyclamen,  and 
Mr.  Mitchell  some  Lily  of  the  Valley.  Mr.  Horsey,  gr.  to 
J.  P.  E.  D'Estbrre,  Esq.,  Elmfield,  Millbrook,  1st,  had  a 
really  good  exhibit  of  Cinerarias.  Cut  flowers  in  epergnes 
and  baskets  were  attractive.  Miss  Wadmore,  Basingstoke, 
occupied  a  similar  position  in  the  last  named  section. 

Miscellaneous  contributions  for  exhibition  only  were 
numerous  and  pleasing ;  and  those  of  Mr.  Ladhams,  Mr. 
Wills,  Messrs.  Longster  Bros.  ,  and  Messrs.  Brightman  and 
Andrews  were  conspicuous  for  good  quality,  Mr.  Fuidge, 
us  usual,  carried  out  very  efficiently  the  Secretarial  duties. 


BRIGHTON    AND     SUSSEX     HORTI- 
CULTURAL. 

March  29,  30.— This,  the  first  show  of  the  season,  was 
excellent  in  almost  all  classes,  both  for  the  number  and 
quality  of  the  exhibits. 

Open.—  Mr.  J.  Hill,  gr.  to  C.  Wallis,  Esq.,  Springfield 
Withleane,  won  in  the  chief  class  for  groups,  having  a  very 
pretty  arrangement  of  easily-grown  plants  ;  followed  by  Mr. 
G.  Miles,  Dyko  Road  Nursery,  who  was  also  placed  1st  for 
a  table  of  plants. 

Mr.  J.  Harper,  gr.  to  E.  A.  Tucker,  Esq.,  Vernon  Place, 
Preston,  was  1st  for  a  collection  of  Orchids,  Lycaste  Skinueri 
splendens,  Sophronitis  coccinea,  Cattleya  Trianaei,  and 
Lselia  harpophylla  being  good  ;  Mr.  H.  Garnett,  gr.  to  R,  G. 
Fletcher,  Esq.,  Mount  Harry,  Preston,  2nd,  with  a  good  lot 
of  plants. 

A  mantelpiece  and  hearth  decorated  with  plants  was  a  new 
and  attractive  feature,  and  one  which  might  bo  followed  by 
other  societies.  Mr.  G.  Miles,  Dyke  Road  Nursery,  was  lst( 
and  was  followed  by  Mr.  E.  Meachen,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Armstrong, 
Woodslee,  Preston. 

Hyacinths  and  Tulips  were  excellent,  Mr.  J.  House,  gr. 
to  Sir  F.  Mowatt,  K.C.B.,  Withdeane,  being  1st,  and  Mr.  E. 
Anderson,  Preston  Park  Avenue,  2nd. 

We  have  not  seen  Lily  of  the  Valley  and  Lachenalias 
better  or  more  numerous  here  ;  Mr.  A.  E.  Golding,  gr.  to 
H.  St.  George  Voules,  Esq.,  Dyke  Road,  was  1st  for  Lily  of 
the  Valley,  and  Mr.  J.  Turner,  gr.  to  Sir  Grenvillb  Smytiie, 
Wick  Hall,  was  1st  for  Lachenalias. 

The  twelve  pots  of  Mignonette  from  Mr.  W.  E.  Anderson, 
and  the  Spiraeas  from  Mr.  G.  House,  also  deserve  special 
mention. 

Cyclamen  from  Mr.  C.  Murrell,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Jenkins,  Bur- 
gess Hill,  and  Genista  fragrans  from  Messrs.  W.  Miles  &  Co., 
Hove,  were  much  beyond  the  average  ;  and  the  gardener, 
whoso  names  are  mentioned  were  the  winners  in  the  order 
of  their  names.  Six  grand  Hippeastrums  came  from  Mr  G. 
House. 

Cut  Fioioo -s.  —Narcissus  were  clean  and  good,  and  some 
fine  boxes  of  twelve  varieties  came  from  Mr.  J  Harper,  gr. 
to  E.  A.  Tucksr,  Esq.,  Preston  ;  and  Mr.  M.  Tourle,  gr. 
to  V.  Barchard,  Esq.,  Horsted. 

Stove  and  greenhouse  cut  flowers  were  well  shown  by  Mr. 
H.  Garnett,  gr,  to  R.  G.  Fletcher,  Esq. 

Cut  Roses  were  not  numerous.  An  excellent  box  of  twelve 
blooms  came  from  Mr.  G.  W.  Piper,  The  Nursery,  Uckticld. 

A  stand  for  the  table,  to  consist  of  natural  flowers  only, 
saw  close  competition,  Mr.  E.  Meachen  just  winning  the  1st 
prize;  Mrs.  Tourle,  Tbe  Gardens,  Little  Horsted,  being  2nd. 

Groups  from  the  amateurs  were  good,  and  in  arrangement 
and  material  they  were  well  up  to  the  average.  Mr.  J.  R. 
Cattle,  Dyke  Road,  was  1st. 

There  was  a  large  number  of  non-competitive  exhibits,  the 
best  being  miscellaneous  plants  from  Messrs.  Balchin  & 
Sons  ;  Messrs.  Cutbush  &  Sons  had  hardwooded  plants  ; 
Mr.  G.  W.  Piper,  cut  Roses  ;  Mr.  W.  Goodcliffe,  Ferns  ;  and 
Messrs.  Cheal  &  Sons,  fruit. 


ROYAL    BOTANIC. 

MAurn  3D.— This  society  held  its  first  show  for  the  present 
year  on  Wednesday  last,  and  the  exhibits  wore  staged  as 
usual  in  the  Conservatory  and  adjoining  corridor.  The  sche- 
dule contained  thirteen  competitive  classes,  but  the  oxhibits 
in  this  section  were  extremely  fow,  very  little  competition 
occurring  in  any  class.  The  greater  part  of  the  display  was 
due  to  the  collections  from  the  trade,  which  in  many  instances 
were  most  commendable. 

Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons,  King  St.,  Covent  Garden,  mado  an 
extensive  exhibit  of  Narcissus  blnoras,  Narcissi  in  pots,  and 


of  Tulips  in  pots.  The  large  trumpet  sorts  such  as  Sir 
Watkin,  Ohvallaris,  Horsfieldi,  Golden  Spur,  Princeps, 
Maximus,  and  others,  were  most  represented,  but  the  incom- 
parabilis  section  was  shown  in  some  variety  also.  The  choicest 
blooms,  and  the  best  varieties  however  were  to  be  seen  in 
pots.  These  included  the  new  bicoloured  Victoria,  also 
Madame  Plemp,  Weardale  Perfection,  Glory  of  Leiden,  and 
others. 

Cyclamens  were  again  shown  in  splendid  manner  by  the 
St.  George's  Nursery  Co.,  Hanwell,  who  had  a  large  sized 
group  of  plants  in  flower. 

The  Church  Road  Nursery  Co.,  also  of  Hanwell,  were  the 
exhibitors  of  a  group  of  Cyclamens  of  much  merit. 

Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  &  Son,  Waltham  Cross  Nurseries,  Herts, 
exhibited  a  very  large  group  of  Hyacinths  in  pots,  but  the 
season  being  late  the  flowers  were  rather  less  effective  than  in 
the  excellent  display  made  by  the  same  firm  recently  at  the 
Drill  Hall.  Cineraria,  flowers  blue  and  purple,  Emperor  of 
the  Reds,  and  Ball  of  Gold  were  among  the  novelties  included. 
Messrs.  Pauls'  group  of  Roses  in  pots  was  very  appreciable. 

Camellias,  as  finely  grown,  abundantly- flowered  plants  and 
as  cut  blooms  in  boxes  were  magnificent,  from  Messrs.  Paul, 
of  Waltham  Cross,  and  were  one  of  the  very  brightest 
features  of  the  Show.  Of  novelties,  Pride  of  Waltham  is  a 
first-class  variety,  producing  large  handsome  flowers  of  deep 
flesh  colour  or  pink,  very  prettily  veined. 

Messrs.  J.  Carter  &  Co.,  High  Holborn,  London,  showed 
a  group  of  Cinerarias,  representing  a  strain  of  large  and  bril- 
liantly-flowered varieties,  but  less  compact  in  habit  than 
some. 

Cinerarias  were  also  shown  by  Messrs.  A.  W.  Young  & 
Co.,  Stevenage  Nurseries,  Herts. 

Mr.  \V.  Rumsey,  of  Joyning's  Nursery,  Waltham  Cross, 
staged  Rose  blooms  in  e'ght  boxes,  which  included  a  large 
number  of  flowers  in  considerable  variety. 

Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Dyson's  Lane  Nursery,  Edmonton,  had  a 
small  group  of  choice  Ferns.  Noticeable  was  a  very  pretty 
plant  of  Lomaria  ciliata  major  ;  also  Nephrolepis  plumosus, 
a  much-crested  variety;  Asplenium  ornatum,  the  distinct 
and  pretty  Gymnogramma  Mayii,  Pteris  biaurita,  and  P. 
aigentea. 

A  very  large  group  of  Ferns  was  shown  by  Messrs.  J.  Hill 
&  Son,  Edmonton,  a  firm  that  has  exhibited  extensively  of 
late  at  the  Drill  Hall  and  elsewhere.  The  group  under 
notice  was  composed  of  capitally  cultivated  plants,  and 
several  of  the  genera,  including  Adiantum,  were  represented 
by  choice  varieties. 

Messrs.  T.  Jannooh,  Dersingham,  Norfolk,  exhibited 
forced  Lily-of-the- Valley  in  the  form  of  small  moss-covered 
pyramidal  conea. 

Orchids  in  a  group  were  contributed  by  Messrs.  Hugh  Low 
&  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park  Nurseries,  Enfield.  Conspicuous  in 
this  exhibit  were  Odontoglossums  purpureum,  gloriosum, 
Andersonianum  (very  fine),  triumphans,  and  O.  t.  intensum, 
a  deeply  coloured  form  ;  Dendrobium  Boxalli,  and  Cattleya 
Trianaei  were  good. 

Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  coutri- 
buted  a  group  of  Narcissus  in  pots,  and  a  number  of  cut 
flowers  in  variety. 

Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams'  very  bright  group  from  Holloway 
was  composed  of  Hippeastrums,  Cliveias,  forced  Lilacs,  a 
few  species  of  Orchids  in  flower,  and  a  group  of  plants  of 
Azalea  mollis.  A  fine  large  white  -  flowered  green- 
house Rhododendron  named  Madame  Cuvalier  was  good. 
Of  Orchids,  there  were  plants  of  Odontoglossum  crispum, 
Ctelogyne  cristata,  Zygopetalum  Pcrrenondi,  and  the  pretty 
hybrid  Phuus  Normani.  A  well -flowered  plant  of  Epiden- 
drum  radicans  was  vory  effective.  Of  Hippeastrums,  the 
varieties  Gerald  Balfour  and  Holloway  Belle  were  most  note- 
worthy. Some  florists'  arrangements  of  flowers  by  Messrs. 
Williams  &  Son  exhibited  much  taste,  a  basket  of  DaiTudil 
blooms  being  particularly  commendable. 

Messrs.  Laing's  group  was  a  very  miscellaneous  one,  and 
included  many  choice  stove  and  greenhouse  flowering  and 
foliage  plants.  Some  of  the  best  Cliveias  (sec  p.  20&),  from 
Forest  Hill  were  shown,  a  few  Caladmms,  and  several  plants 
of  the  handsome  variegated  Leea  amabilis,  &c.  A  stand 
furnished  with  florists'  arrangements  and  like  oxhibits  was 
also  contributed  by  Messrs.  Laing  &  Sons. 

A  group  of  miscellaneous  plants  from  Messrs.  J.  Peed  & 
Sons,  Roupell  Park  Nurseries,  contained  many  specie*,  with 
ornamental  foliago,  and  in  addition,  plants  of  Azalea  mollis, 
Cliveias,  Ericas,  Liliums,  <fcc. 

Mr.  G.  Keif,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Abbot,  Smith  Villa,  Regent's  Park, 
staged  a  group,  in  which  a  collection  of  spring  flowers  was 
conspicuous.  The  majority  of  these  were  Tulips,  Hyacinths, 
Azaleas,  Narcissi,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Deutzias,  Dicentra 
Bpectabilis,  &c. 

Mossrs.  W.  Cutbush  &  Son,  Highgate,  London,  placed 
several  well-flowored  plants  of  Magnolia  Soulangeana  in 
the  centre  of  their  group,  and  this  included  Acacias  Drum- 
mondi  and  armata,  Diosma  capitata,  several  species  of 
Erica,  Boronia  megastigma,  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison, 
Carnations,  &c. 

Competitive  Classes. 

The  best  collectioi  of  hardy  spring  flowers,  cut  or  other- 
wise, was  adjudged  to  bo  a  group  of  hardy  plants  in  pots 
shown  by  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Halo  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham. 
The  most  noticeable  of  these  were  Fritillaria  meleagris, 
F.  m.  alba,  Muscari  botryoides  alba.  Primula  obconica, 
Orchis  palleus,  Scilla  bifolia  rosea,  Hopatica  triloba  cu> 
rulea,  &c. 

Mr.  G.  Cragg,  gr.  to  W.  C  Walker,  Esq.,  Percy  Lodge, 
Winehmore  Hill,  was  awarded  1st  prize  for  six  Orchids 
distinct,  which  included  (,'yprlpodium  Rothschildianum, 
Cattleya  SL-hilloriana,  Oncidinm  sarcodos,  &c. 


A  1st  prize  was  awarded  to  the  St.  George's  Nursery  Co., 
Hanwell,  for  a  collection  of  twelve  plants  of  Cyclamens  in 
flower.  These  were  in  7  or  S  inch  pots,  and  admirable 
specimens. 

The  1st  prize  for  a  group  of  six  hardy  Azaleas,  was  awarded 
to  Messrs,  Morle  &  Co.,  Finchley  Road,  Loudon ;  and  a  2nd 
prize  was  taken  by  Mr.  W.  Ksmp,  Gunyale  Nursery,  Barnes. 

Messrs.  Morle  also  showed  some  Mignonette  in  pots. 

For  twelve  Cinerarias,  a  1st  prize  was  taken  by  Mr.  J. 
Mowbray,  gr.  to  the  Hon.  H.  C.  Legge,  Slough,  who  showed 
very  large  plants  in  10  inch  pots. 

There  was  no  exhibit  in  the  class  for  twenty-four 
Hyacinths,  and  but  one  poor  exhibit  in  that  for  twelve 
Hyacinths. 

For  the  Silver  Daffodil  Cup  offered  by  Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons, 
King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  for  the  finest  display  of  cut 
Daffodils  of  the  three  groups,  magni-coronati,  medio-coro- 
nati,  and  parvi-coronati,  in  not  fewer  than  forty  different 
varieties,  the  only  competitor  was  Mr.  W.  J.  Grant,  of 
Bassaleg,  Newport,  Mon.  ;  notwithstanding  the  recent  gale, 
which  was  very  severe  in  that  district,  Mr.  Grant  staged 
about  sixty-five  varieties,  and,  upon  the  whole,  the  exhibit 
was  very  commendable.  The  1st  prize  was  awarded  Mr. 
Grant. 


Markets. 

•    — 
COVENT  GARDEN,    MARCH  31. 
Plants  in  Pots.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

a.  d.  s.  d.  I  3.  d.  s.  d. 

Adiantums,  p.  doB.  4  0-12  0  ]  Ferns,  various,  doz.  5  0-12  u 
Aspidistras, perdoz.  12  0-30  0  !  Picus  elastica,  each  10-76 
—  specimen,  each  5  0-15  0  j  Foliage  plants',  doz.  12  0-36  0 
Azalea,  per  dozen  .  30  0-42  0  Genistas,  per  doz...,  9  0-12  0 
Cineraria,  per  doz.  6  0-90  ;  Hyacinths,  per  doz.  90-15  0 
Cyclamen,  per  doz.  12  0-18  0     Luiums,      various, 

per  dozen  ...  IS  0-3 )  0 

Marguerites,  p.  doz.  9  0-15  0 
Palms,  various,  ea.  2  0-10  0 
—  specimens,  ea.  10  6-84  0 
Primula,  single,  per 

dozen       4  0-60 

Tulips,  dozen  bulbs    10-16 


10-7' 


Dracaenas,  each 

—    various,   per 

dozen      ...  12  0-24  0 
Ericas,  various,  per 

dozen      

Evergreen   shrubs, 

In  variety,  doz. ... 
Ferns,  small,  a  oz. ... 


9  0-18  0 


6  0-24  0 
10-20 


Vegetables.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


8.  d.  s.  d. 
Asparagus, English, 
p.   bundle,  10) 
heads 5  0-80 

—  (Paris),   Green, 
per  bundle 

—  Spanish 

—  Italian 

—  Sprue 

—  Perpignon     ... 

—  Cahore 

Artichokes,  Globe, 

per  doz. 

—  Jerusalem,  sieve  1  0 
Beans,         English 

(Dwarf),  lb.    ...     1  0 

—  Channel  Islands, 
per  lb.  ...     1  0 

—  (Madeira),    per 
package 

—  French,  per  lb. 
(in  paper) 

Beetroots,  p.  bush. 
Broccoli,    Kent,    in 
crates... 

—  Cherbourg 
doz. 

—  sprouts, 
bushel 

per  bag 

Brussels     Sprouts, 

per  sieve 
Cabbage,Cherbourg, 

per  doz. 
Cress     per     dozen 

punnets 
Coleworts,   per  bag 
Carrots,  b.    washed 

—  French,  flat    ...    2  9    - 

—  New,   per  du& 

sm.  bunchos    10    — 
Celery,  p.  doz.  rolls  10  0-15  0  '    — 


i(. 


d. 


0  9-  1  0 
2  6-  3  0 


per 
per 


4  3-50 
2  0-26 
14-19 

05  - 
2  0  — 
10-16 

16-2  I'. 


3  0-40 

0  5    — 

16    - 

6  0-  10  0 

1  (i-  2  ('. 

1  0    1  6 

2  0- 


6  0- 
0  S- 


9  0 
1  0 


11  0-12  0 


1  0 
1  6- 


2  0 

3  0 


Lettuce,     Cabbage, 
p.  doz.  bunches 

—  Cos,  per  doz. ... 
Miut,    per      dozen 

bunches 
Mushrooms,  per  lb. 
Onions,    Egyptian, 

cwt.  bag 110    — 

—  Valencias,    per 
case      13  0-14  0 

—  Lisbon, percasc    9  6- 

—  English,        per 
cwt. 

Green 

Spring,  per 

doz      bun. 
Parsnips,  per  big 
Parsley,   per   sieve 

—  p.     doz.     bun. 
Peas,  Pads,  French 

—  bags  of  per  lb. 
Potatos,      Channel 

Isles,  framed 
Kidneys,  per 
lb 

—  Algerino  Kids, 
per  cwt.        ...  10  0-  IS  0 

—  Tenoriffe,  do.     12  0-  IS  0 
Radishes,  Long,  per 

doz  bundles  ... 

—  Round,  p.  doz. 
bundles 

Rhubarb,  York,  do* 

—  grown     out  of- 
doors,  doz.... 

Salad,   small,   pun- 
nets, per  dozen 
Seakale,  per  dozen 


3  0- 
2  0 

1  0 

2  0 

4  6- 
0  5 


3  6 


6  0 


0  5-06 


0  9  0  10 


0  6-0     S 
13-19 


3  0-40 
1  3     — 


Celeriac,  per  doz.... 
Chicory,  per  lb.  ... 
Cucumbers,  p.  doz. 

fruits 

Endive,  per  doz.  ... 
Garlic,  per  lb. 
Horseradish,      per 


17-19 

0  3-04 

2  0-  4  0 
16  — 
0  4    — 


punnets 

Scotch  Kalo,  ] 

bush 

—  per  bag  ... 
Shallots,  per  lb.  ... 
Spinach,  p.  bush.  ... 
Ion   itos,      English 

per  lb 

—  Canary,      deep 

boxes,  15  lb.  .. 

trays 


10  0-  12  0 

0  9-10 
16    - 

0  2     — 

2  0    — 

1  0-  1  6 

3  0-  5  0 
10-16 

3  0 


doz.     bundles    9  0-12  0    Turnips,  per  bag  ... 
—  Cheshire  (loose  :  Turnip  tops,  per  bag  1  6    — 

p.  doz.  sticks)    2  0    —    1     —    per  bush.    ..      10    — 
Leeks,    per    dozen  Watorcrcss,  p.  doz. 

bunches  ...     16-20  bunches         ...    06-08 

On  Saturday  last,  owing  to  the  inclement  woathor  prevail- 
ing,  the  supply  of  greon  vegetables  was  short,  and  high  prices 
ruled.  Due  no  doubt  to  Saturday's  prices  there  wcro  large 
supplies  on  Tuesday,  but  little  demand  and  quantities 
remained  unsold.  Egyption  Onions  arc  now  on  tlie  market, 
and  they  appear  to  be  vory  good. 

Potatos. 
Diminished  supplies  of  home-grown  have  been  made  up  by 
larger  arrivals  from  Germany,  henco  market  has  been 
stoady.  Present  ra'es :— Maincrops,  Saxons,  and  Bruce, 
lO'.s.  to  120s. ;  Blacklands,  100».  to  110?.  ;  Dunbar  Maim-rops 
130s.  per  ton  Foreign  Ware.  4».  t..  5s.  per  bug.  Now 
Pot  itoe,  lis.  to  2d.--  per  cwt.  ./../,  „  Balh,  :t2  and  84,  TOHfnafoti 
sired,  Covmt  Gardtn,  W,  C. 
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Out  Flowers.—  Average  Wholesale  Prices, 
s.  d.  s.  d.  | 


Arums,12blooms...  3  0-  4  0 
Azalea,  doz.  sprays  0  6-  0  9 
Bouvardlae,  pr.  bun.  0  6-  0  S 
Carnations,  pr.  doz. 

blooms    10-30 

Daffodils,  doz.  bun.  3  0-60 
Eucharis,  per  dozen  3  0-40 
Gardenias,  12  blooms  2  0-30 
Hyacinth,  Roman, 
—  doz.  bunches... 
Lilac,  Fr. ,  p.  bunch 
Lilium  Harvisi,  per 

doz.  blooms 
Lily  of  the  Valley, 

dozen  sprays 
Maidenhair     Fern, 

per  12  bunches... 
Mignonette,  dozen 

bunches 
Narciss,  various,  per 

dozen  bunches 


4  0-60 
3  6-46 


3  0-40 
0  6-16 


4  0-80 
2  0-40 


Orchids  :— 

Cattleya,  12  bms. 

Odontoglossum 

crispum,  12  bm. 

Pelargoniums,  scar- 

let,  per  12  bun. 

—  per  12  sprays... 
Primroses,  12  bun. 
Roses,  Tea,  per  doz. 

—  yellow  (Pearls), 
per  dozen 

—  pink,  per  doz. 

—  Safrano,  p.  doz. 

—  red,  per  dozen 
Snowdrops,  12  bun. 
Tuberoses,  12  Dims. 
Tulips,  12  blooms... 
Violets,  12  bunches 

—  Parme,  French 
Wallflowers,  12bun. 


s.  d.  8.  d. 

6  0-90 

2  0-40 

4  0-60 
0  6-09 
0  9-10 
0  6-10 

2  0-40 
4  0-80 
10-20 

3  0-60 
10-16 
10-16 
0  4-09 
0  9-10 
2  0-36 

4  C-  6  0 


16-30 


Obchid-bloom  In  variety 
pRUtT- average  Wholesale  Prices. 


.  d.  s.  d. 

Apples,  Callfornian, 
cases,  New- 
town     13  0    — 

—  about   40  lbs., 

Ben  Davis      ...    0  6    — 

—  Canadian,  bar- 
rels,    Winesop  2.0  0    — 

—  —    Golden 
Russett  23  0-28  0 


—  Ben  Davis 
Nova  Scotia, 
barrels,  Non- 
panels  — 
English  bush.. 
French  Crabs... 

—  Beefing     ... 

—  Gooseberry 
Pips 

Jacks 


0-^7  0 


S  0-10  ll 
7  0-10  0 


Si  0 
■  7  6 


d.  s.  d. 

Cob  nuts,  p.  100  lb.  16  0-13  0 
Figs,  per  doz.  fruits  8  0-18  0 
Grapes,     Worthing 

new,    per  lb. ...    4  0-60 

—  Jersey,  ne  *  per 

lb 3  0-40 

—  Dutch,  new  per 

lb 3  0 

—  Colmars,      new 

per  lb.  ...    4  0-  5  ll 

—  Almeria,       per 

dozen  lb.     ...    8  0-12  o 

Pears,    Califoinian. 

half         cases 

Easter  Beurro  10  0-15  0 

Pines,  each  from...     2  0-50 

Strawberries,  p.  lb.     s  0-10  0 

Seconds        ...    3  o-  4  0 


Tasmanian  Apples  are  expected  to  be  on  the  market  I  ext 
week. 
(Remainder  of  Markets  carried  forward  to  p.  mi.) 


["The  term  "accumulated  temperature"  indicates  the  aggre- 
gate amount,  as  well  as  the  duration,  of  degrees  of 
temperature  above  or  below  42°  Fahr.  for  the  period 
named :  and  this  combined  result  is  expressed  in  Day- 
degrees— a  "Day-degree"  signifying  1°  continued  for 
twenty-four  hours,  or  any  other  number  of  degrees  for 
an  inversely  proportional  number  of  hours.]  
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The  Nurserymen,  Market  Gardeners', 
and  General  Hailstorm  Insurance  Cor- 
poration, Ltd.  —The  third  annual  general  meeting 
of  the  shareholders  was  held  on  Thursday  afternoon 
last  at  Simpson's  Ltd.,  Strand,  after  our  pages  were 
made  up  for  press.  We  shall  refer  to  the  proceedings 
in  our  next  issue. 


The  districts  indicated  by  number  in  the  first  column  are 
the  following : — 

0,  Scotland,  N.  Principal  Wheal-jrroducing  Districts— 
1,  Scotland,  E. ;  2,  England,  N.E. ;  3,  England,  E. 
4,  Midland  Counties  ;  5,  England,  including  London,  S 
Principal  Grazing,  dtc,  Districts  —  6,  Scotland,  W. 
7,  England,  N.W.  ;  8,  England,  S.W. ;  9,  Ireland,  N. 
10,  Ireland,  S. ;  'Channel  Islands. 


CATALOGUES    RECEIVED. 

M.  Rozan-Boucharlat,  88,  Grand  de  Quire,  Cuire-les-Lyon 
(Rhone)— Pelargoniums,  CJaunas,  Fuchsias,  Dahlias,  Bou- 
vardias,  Abutilona,  Hibiscus,  Lantanas,  Begonias, 
Chrysanthemums,  &c. 


Jtr 
uyrrupomknh 


Arum  jethiopicum  :  /.  F.  You  have  done  quite 
right  so  far  ;  still  keep  them  in  the  vinery  till  they 
have  filled  the  pots  with  roots,  when  you  should 
afford  tbem  a  shift  into  32's,  and  about  the  middle 
of  June  they  may  be  stood  in  a  coal-ash  bed  in  a 
sunny  position  to  finish  their  growth,  and  after- 
wards to  rest,  turning  the  plants  on  their  sides 
when  the  leaves  begin  to  turn  brown.  Some 
growers  plant  them  in  trenches  like  Celery,  but 
that  is  a  method  better  adapted  for  late  than  for 
early  work.  Whilst  the  plants  in  pots  are  in  an 
active  state,  weak  manure-water  should  be  afforded 
twice  a  week,  stopping  the  application  when  full 
growth  is  reached.  Having  rested  them  by  with- 
holding water,  the  plants  in  the  autumn  should  be 
placed  in  a  cold  pit  or  house  where  they  will  not  be 
excited,  or  the  soil  rendered  unduly  dry  by  sun- 
heat  before  the  period  determined  upon  for  starting 
them — say  two  months  before  spatbes  are  required. 
The  starting  consists  in  gradually  affording  more 
water  (they  must  never  be  kept  quite  dry),  and 
placing  them  in  a  pit  having  a  warmth  of  55°  by 
day  and  48°  by  night,  affording  a  few  degrees  more 
warmth  as  growth  progresses,  but  never  exceeding 
60°  by  night  and  70°  by  day.  The  best  kind  of 
soil  consists  of  pasture  loam  one  year  in  stack  used 
in  a  rough  unsifted  state  |,  oxen  manure  \,  and 
coarse  clean  sand  ;  the  potting  done  firmly,  leaving 
plenty  of  space  above  the  ball  for  holding  water. 
The  drainage  should  be  good,  but  not  excessive, 
and  conBiBt,  therefore,  of  a  few  concave  pieces  at 
the  very  bottom,  with  fine,  clean  crocks  above 
these. 

Books  :  F.  S.  S.  Hardy  Coniferous  Trees,  by  A.  D. 
Webster,  published  by  Hutchinson  &  Co.,  34, 
Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C.  Hardy  Orna- 
mental Flowering  Trees  and  Shrubs,  by  the  same 
author,  published  at  the  office  of  tbe  Gardening 
World,  1,  Clement's  Inn,  Strand,  London,  W.C. — 
H.  S.  P.  You  will  find  the  Manual  of  Stove  and 
Greenhouse  Plants,  by  B.  S.  Williams,  published  at 
the  Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Hol- 
loway,  one  of  the  best.  The  late  Thomas  Baines' 
Greenhouse  and  Stove  Plants  contains  much  useful 
information.  It  is  published  by  John  Murray, 
Albemarle  Street,  Piccadilly,  W. 

Cineharias:  A.  O.  Tbe  appearance  is  due  to  the 
fusion  of  several  flower-heads  into  one.  Doubtless 
in  time  it  might  be  fixed,  and  would  then  be  very 
ornamental,  but  you  would  require  patience. 

Cliveia  :  E.  R.  We  can  find  no  insects  or  fungi 
on  your  plant.  The  brown  patches  are  cork  for- 
mations, and  have  arisen,  we  suspect,  after  irritation 
to  the  epidermis  by  insects  (e.g.,  red-spider)  when 
the  leaves  were  in  a  very  young  condition. 

Cielogyne  cristata  :  67.  D.  Place  it  in  a  warm- 
house,  and  it  is  a  very  easy  plant  to  grow.  Keep 
it  well  supplied  with  rain-water  until  the  bulbs  are 
fully  made  up,  then  remove  to  cooler  house,  and 
restrict,  but  not  withhold,  the  water  until  the 
flower-spikes  appear.  Half-pots  or  Orchid-pans  are 
better  than  the  ordinary  pot, 

Cceloqyne  crist ata  alba  :  F.  Archer.  Without 
doubt  the  atmospheric  conditions  are  unsuitable  for 
your  plant  of  Coalogyne  cristata  alba.  It  is  a 
moisture-loving  subject  at  all  times,  and  being 
suspended  to  the  roof  it  is  in  dryish  air.  Place  the 
plant  down  upon  the  stage  in  a  warm,  moist 
corner  of  the  house,  and  during  the  season  of 
active  growth  afford  water  copiously,  and  an 
occasional  overhead  syringing  at  the  time  of  closiDg 
the  house  when  the  weather  is  suitable.   H.  W.  W . 

Fonqus  on  Tomatos  ;  O.  M.  Bitters.  This  minute 
fungus  can  with  difficulty  be  guarded  against  in 
warm  moist  glasshouses'.  The  beBt  kind  of  pre- 
ventative treatment  consists  in  affording  the 
maximum  of  light,  as  much  ventilation  as  ia 
consistent  with  progressive  growth,  and  plenty  of 


space  between  the  plants,  and  generally  growing 
the  plants  "hard,"  soft  Bucculent  growth  being  very 
liable  to  attacks  of  fungus  of  different  species. 
Seed  taken  from  much-forced  and  debilitated 
plants  should  be  avoided.  Use  as  a  precaution  at 
intervals  the  Bordeaux  Mixture,  or  sulphide  of 
potassium,  J  oz.  in  1  gallon  of  water. 

Grups  on  Roots  of  Ranunculus:  H.  H,  Carlisle. 
Larva;  of  one  of  the  "Swift"  moths  (Hepialus). 
As  they  are  now  about  full-grown  and  very  con- 
spicuous, it  would  probably  be  better  to  lift  the 
plants,  turn  over  the  soil  and  pick  out  the  grubs. 
A  look-out  should  also  be  kept  for  the  pupa;,  as 
some  of  the  grubs  have  probably  changed  by  this 
time.  Do  not  frighten  away  insectivorous  birds, 
such  as  starlings,  blackbirds,  and  thrushes.  R.  McL. 

Injury  to  Tulips  and  Spiraeas  :  Jas.  Long.  We  have 
not  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  to 
decide  what  has  caused  the  injury, but  you  are  very 
likely  to  be  right  in  suspecting  the  cesspool. 

Lilium  Harrisi  :  Lilium.  The  leafy  shoot  has  been 
formed  prematurely,  and  will  not  produce  flowers 
this  season.  It  is  not  possible  to  say  why  it  has 
taken  on  this  growth. 

Lindlky  Library:  //.  R.  Received  with  thanks, 
the  sum  of  21s.,  for  the  Lindley  Library.  The 
amount  has  been  paid  into  Coutts'.  M.  T.  M. 

Mounds  Made  Round  Trees  :  Sycamore.  The 
effect  of  piling  earth  over  the  roots  to  the  depth  of 
3  to  5  feet,  will  probably  be  to  kill  them,  by  depriving 
the  roots  of  air.  If  you  can  build  a  rough  sort  of  wall 
for  a  distance  of  5  feet  all  round  each  stem,  tbe 
tvil  will  in  a  measure  be  prevented.  As  the  trees 
are  only  twenty  years  old,  it  would  be  better  to 
lift  them  this  Beason,  with  large  intact  balls,  and 
replant  on  the  new  level  of  the  ground. 

Names  of  Fruits:  Philomathus.  Pear  Verulam, 
useful  for  culinary  purposes  only.  We  do  not 
recognise  the  Apple. 

Names  of  Plants  :  Correspondents  not  answered 
in  this  issue  are  rerpiested  to  be  so  good  as 
to  consult  the  following  number.— Philomathus. 
Rhipsalis  salicornoides.— T.  T.  1,  Metrosideros  flori- 
bunda  ;  2,  Bliipaaliscas^ytha.— B.  IV.  M.  1,  Blech- 
num  occidentale;  2,  Goldfussia  kophylla ;  3, 
Acacia  grandis ;  4,  Cyrtomium  falcatum  ;  5, 
Asparagus  plumosus  ;  b',  Asparagus  decumbens  : 
3,  Cacalia  (Senecio)  ficoides  ;  8,  S;symbrium  Sophia. 
— B.  A.,  Ormskirh.  1,  Lycaste  fulvescens ;  2, 
Epidendrum  cochleatum  ;  3,  Smilax  aspera ;  4, 
next  wee^.—Shefiield.  Dennsttedia  davallioides.  — 
J.  R.  1,  Echeveria  retusa  ;  2,  Celsia  cretica  ;  3, 
Oxalis  acetosella;  4,  Pteris  aquilina  (BrackeD)  ; 
5,  Nephrodiuui  molle  ;  6,  Tradescantia  variegata. 

Smilax  (Myrsiphyllum)  asparagoides  :  Smilax. 
The  plant  is  doubtless  in  an  unhealthy  state,  and 
you  would  do  well  to  turn  out  the  ball,  and 
ascertain  the  state  of  the  soil.  It  is  not  a  very  free- 
rooting  subject,  and  the  soil  may  have  become  sour 
from  applications  of  water  and  manure-water, 
and  from  the  small  demand  made  upon  it  by  the 
roots.  It  should  be  in  growth  at  this  season  if  ill 
health.  The  plant  is  a  trailer,  and  should  be 
afforded  a  long  piece  of  twine  on  which  to  ascend, 
otherwise  it  will  remain  a  dumpy  ill-shapen  mass. 

Vine  Leaves  :  F.  W.  The  specimens  sent  are  quite 
insufficient  from  which  to  determine  the  cause  of 
the  injury  to  your  Vines.  There  is  a  disease 
known  as  "browning,  "the  effect  of  a  slime  fungus, 
and  figured  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  August  19, 
1893,  p.  217  ;  but  whether  it  is  this,  or  mere  sun- 
scorching,  ia  not  clear. — G.  B.  We  have  found 
no  fungoid  disease  in  the  leaves  after  most  careful 
cultivation  to  develop  such  if  present.  The  black 
spots  appear  to  have  been  caused  by  the  sulphur. 
If  the  Vines  cauae  further  trouble,  you  may  send 
fresh  specimens. 

Wood  :  A.  Tester.  It  is  a  piece  of  Bog-oak,  which  ban 
been  preserved  probably  for  unknown  ages  by  the 
preservative  properties  of  a  peat-bog. 


Communications  Received.  — C.  W.  II.— A.  C— H.  R. — 
E.  G.  H.— H.  B.  B.— H.  C.  W.-R.  L.  H.-D.  R.  W  — 
Sec.  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund.— H.  J.  V.— W.  C.  W.  — 
E.  E.  K.— S.  H.— H.  M.— M.  V.—K.  h.  H.— W.  T  — 
H.  C.  W.-.I.  H.  P.— E.  A.  W.,  Ltd.—  T.-H.  J.  Banks  — 
B.— J.  H.  P.— F.  G.  B.— H.  D.—  U.  G.— E.  C— E.  S.— T.  S. 
— H.  R.  W.— T.  F.— J.  P.  J.— Prof.  M.  Foster. 


DIED. — Recently  at  Hampshire  House,  Hammer- 
smith, Sarah  Anne,  the  wife  of  Mr.  T.  P.  Turner, 
Rivercourt  Nuraery,  and  Bridge  Road,  Hammer- 
smith. 
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COBBETT'S      "ENGLISH 

GARDENER." 
VERY  age  has  had  its  political  or  social 
firebrand — a  prophet  crying  in  the  wilder- 
ness, a  reformer  fulminating  in  the  crowded 
thoroughfare.  Regarded  almost  invariably  by 
their  contemporaries  as  dangerous  iconoclasts, 
if  not  as  incurable  lunatics,  posterity,  where 
it  does  not  directly  reverse  such  verdicts, 
nearly  always  modifies  them  very  greatly. 
In  an  astonishingly  large  number  of  in- 
stances, the  abuses  which  the  governing 
portion  of  one  generation  regarded  with  per- 
fect equanimity,  have  come  to  be  recog- 
nised by  the  next  as  intolerable,  so  that  the 
prophet  who  is  disregarded  and  even  con- 
temned in  his  own  age,  becomes,  in  the  course 
of  time,  accepted  as  a  patriot  and  a  reformer 
of  a  high  type.  His  theories  are  put  into 
practice  with  the  most  beneficial  results — 
leaving  the  community  at  large  to  wonder,  not 
so  much  at  the  existence  of  anomalies,  as  that 
they  should  have  been  tolerated  for  so  long  a 
time.  The  closing  years  of  the  last  century  and 
the  opening  ones  of  the  present  were  marked 
by  many  deeply-rooted  abases,  of  which  we  at 
the  present  day,  with  our  comparative  im- 
munity, oan  form  no  adequate  conception. 
The  number  of  men  who  were  protesting, 
verbally  and  through  the  medium  of  the  press, 
was,  all  things  considered,  very  few.  William 
Cobbett  was  one  of  the  most  vehement  and 
uncompromising  of  this  small  band.  Most  of 
the  others  have  faded  into  a  respectable 
obscurity,  but  Cobbett  looms  largely  in  the 
crowded  canvas  of  his  period. 

With  Cobbett's  politics,  his  quarrels,  and  his 
various  escapades,  we  have  in  this  place 
nothing  to  do.  There  is,  however,  one  phase 
of  his  career  which  has  been  very  much  over- 
looked, and  that  is  the  conspicuous  ability  with 
which  he  wrote  on  gardening  and  allied  sub- 
jects. When  it  is  remembered  that  this  man 
was  the  son  of  a  farmer  and  publican,  that  he 
was  absolutely  self-taught,  and  that  he  wrote 
well  on  an  infinite  variety  of  topics,  it  will,  I 
think,  be  seen  that  he  fully  utilised  the  oppor- 
tunities which  were  placed  in  his  way.  He  was 
a  striking  contradiction  of  that  time-honoured 
fallacy,  that  "  a  rolling  stone  gathers  no  moss," 
for  perhaps  no  man  wandered  more  than 
Cobbett;  and  certainly  none  "rolled"  with 
such  advantage  as  he.  Cobbett  was  born  at  Farn- 
ham,  Surrey,  in  March,  1762,  and  after  spending 
some  years  at  work  in  the  fields,  he  came  to 
London  and  obtained  a  situation  as  a  copying- 
clerk  to  an  attorney ;  his  next  move  was  to 
,  enlist  in  a  line  regiment,  and  for  some  years 
i  he  was  stationed  in  Nova  Scotia,  obtaining  his 
;    discharge  in  1791   "with  honourable  notice." 


He  emigrated  to  America,  and  developed  into 
an  "author  by  profession,"  writing  pamphlets, 
translating  from  French  for  the  booksellers, 
and  rapidly  became  a  distinct  force  in  American 
politics.  He  started  a  bookstore  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  when  that  place  became  incon- 
veniently uncomfortable,  he  removed  his 
business  to  New  York,  and  returned  to  England 
in  1800. 

We  need  not  follow  Cobbett  into  the  bewil- 
deringly  numerous  phases  of  his  literary  career, 
but  it  is  peculiarly  interesting  to  notice  that  by 
the  year  1804  he  was,  in  addition  to  his  literary 
work,  busily  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits 
on  a  large  scale  at  Botley,  in  Hampshire,  which 
estate  he  purchased  with  the  proceeds  of  his  pen. 
In  1821  he  started  a  seed-farm  at  Kensington, 
and  in  this  year  appeared  what  is,  so  far  as  we 
are  concerned,   his  first  important  work,    The 
American  Gardener,  which,  with  certain  modi- 
fications,   appeared    under    the    title   of    The 
English  Gardener,  in  1829.     This  work,  which 
wa9  "published  by  the  author,  183,  Fleet  Street, 
London,"   marks  an  era  in  the  history  of  the 
gardening  literature  of  this  country.     Cobbett 
was  not  only  full  of   theory  and  of  practical 
knowledge,    but    he    possessed    the    then   un- 
common  ability  of  writing   on   practical  gar- 
dening in    clear   and  vigorous   English.     His 
predecessors   were,    for  the   most   part,    either 
botanists   who   possessed   only   a   rudimentary 
knowledge  of  gardening  proper,  or  they  were 
highly  skilful  gardeners,  without  the  ability  to 
express  in  a  lucid  manner  their  own  operations. 
Every  editor  of  a  gardening   paper,  even  at  the 
present   day,   knows  of  the  existence   of   this 
very  trying  anomaly  on  the  part  of  some  of 
their  most  valuable  contributors — men  whose 
knowledge  is  of  the  widest  and  most  intimate 
description    are    often    unable    to    adequately 
commit  to  paper  details  which  to  them  are  as 
simple  as  the  proverbial  A  B  C.      The  present 
writer  could  name  at  least  one  book  by  a  dis- 
tinguished writer  on  practical  gardening  which, 
after  being  entirely  set  up  in  type,  had  to  be 
entirely  re-written,  and,  therefore,  re-set.     In 
practical    details    there    is    not,    it    must    be 
admitted,  much  room  for  brilliant  writing,  but 
that   is   no   excuse   for    involved   sentences   or 
Johnsonian  pomposity. 

Cobbett  had  a  very  high  opinion  of  himself 
in  most  things,  and  in  nothing  so  much  as  the 
excellence  and  the  purity  of  his  mother  tongue. 
Wherever  one  dips  into  Tlie  English  Gardener 
it  is  the  same,  a  clear,  concise,  and  vigorous 
style,  which  is  quite  captivating.  In  many 
cases  the  instructions  to  be  found  in  Cobbett's 
book  are  as  applicable  to-day  as  they  were 
seventy  odd  years  ago.  The  book,  which 
is  unpaged  (but  comprises  about  400  pages), 
is  divided  into  seven  chapters,  and  the  whole 
work  is  re-divided  into  551  paragraphs,  each 
of  which  deals  with  one  particular  subject. 
The  author  proceeds  upon  the  assumption  that 
the  reader  is  wholly  unacquainted  with  all  the 
matters  of  which  his  book  treats.  "Expe- 
rience," says  Cobbett,  "  has  taught  me  the 
necessity  of  proceeding  in  this  way  ;  for,  when 
I  have  had  to  apply  to  books  to  be  my  teachers, 
I  have  invariably  found  that  the  authors  pro- 
ceed upon  the  notion  that  the  reader  only 
wanted  a  little  teaching  ;  that  he  understood  a 
great  part  of  the  subject,  and  only  wanted 
information  relative  to  that  part  which  the 
author  happened  to  think  of  the  greatest 
importance.  By  looking  on  the  reader  as 
knowing  nothing  at  all  about  the  matter,  the 

author  is  led  to  tell  all  that  he  knows 

I  make  no  apology  for  the  minuteness  with 


which  I  shall  give  my  instructions,  for  my 
business  is  to  teach  that  which  I  know,  and 
those  who  want  no  teaching,  do  not  want  my 
book." 

A  curious  anecdote  is  told  of  Lord  Bacon  in 
Tull's  famous  work  on  Horse-hoeing,  to  the  effect 
thatthisgreatman,  having  made  avast  collection 
of  books  on  horticulture   and  agriculture  had 
them  one  day  all  collected  together,  omitting 
not  one,  had  the  pile  carried  into  the  courtyard, 
and  there  set   on  fire,  saying :  "  In  all  these 
books  I  find  no  principles ;  they  can,  therefore, 
be  of  no  use  to  any  man ;  he  must  get  principles 
for  himself,  or  he  must  go  on  till  the  elements 
have  instructed  him,  and,  in  either  case,  he  can 
stand  in  no  need  of  books   like  these."     The 
anecdote  may  probably  be  more  fiction   than 
fact,  but  it  served  Cobbett's  purpose  to  "  nail " 
the  theory  that  when  once  the  learner  knows 
the  reason  for  that  which  he  does,  he  may  be 
said  to  have  learnt  it,  and  not  before.    As  to  the 
manner  of  studying  The  English  Gardener,  the 
author  advises  the  reader  to  begin  by  "reading 
it  all  through,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  and 
not  to  stop  here  or  there  to  learn  one  part  of  it  at 
a  time.     H  he  were  to  do  this  three  times  over, 
it    would    only    require    the   time    frequently 
devoted  to  three  or  four  volumes  of  a  miserable 
novel."    Mr.  Cobbett's  modesty  is  certainly  not 
his  least  amazing  quality,  although  his  argu- 
ments are  perfectly  logical.     The  chief  cause  of 
failure,  he  contends,  lies  in  omitting  to  carry 
out  instructions  in  their  entirety.     He  again 
quotes  Mr.  Tull,  who  very  justly  complained 
that  those   who   condemned  his   scheme,   and 
asserted  that  they  had  tried  it,  and  found  it  to 
fail,  always   omitted  some    one    thing,  which 
omission  rendered  the  other  operations  abortive. 
' '  Their   great  error  is  in  the  mis-use  of   the 
word  it — they   say  they  have   tried   it  !  they 
have  tried  something,   to   be  sure;    but   they 
have  not  tried  my  scheme." 

Cobbett  severely  condemns  the  practice  of 
"placing  the  kitchen-garden  in  some  out-of- 
the-way  place,  at  a  distance  from  tho  mansion- 
house,  as  if  it  were  a  mere  necessary  evil,  and 
unworthy  of  being  viewed  by  the  owner."  The 
author  backs  up  his  complaint  with  the  un- 
answerable enquiry — "In  the  time  of  fruiting, 
whore  shall  we  find  anything  much  more  beau- 
tiful to  behold  than  a  tree  loaded  with  Cherries, 
Peaches,  or  Apricots,  but  particularly  the  two 
latter  ? "  And  he  then  further  silences  objec- 
tions with  this  remark—"  It  is  curious  enough 
that  people  decorate  their  chimney-pieces  with 
imitations  of  these  beautiful  fruits,  while  they 
seem  to  think  nothing  at  all  of  the  originals 
hanging  upon  the  tree,  with  all  the  elegant 
accompaniments  of  flourishing  branches,  buds, 
and  leaves."  The  position  "  must  absolutely 
be  open  to  the  south ;  well-sheltered,  if  it  can 
be,  from  the  north  and  from  the  east ;  bat  open 
to  the  south  it  must  be,  or  you  can  have  neither 
fine  wall-fruit,  nor  early  crops  of  garden- 
plants."  He  insists  that  a  slope  is  exceedingly 
desirable  ;  "  but  to  have  the  whole  of  a  garden 
upon  a  slope  is  by  no  means  desirable ;  for, 
however  gentle  the  slope  may  be,  the  water  will 
run  off,  and,  in  certain  cases,  it  ia  absolutely 
necessary  that  the  water  should  not  run  away, 
but  have  time  to  soak  gently  into  the  ground. 
I  have  had  great  opportunity  of  acquiring 
knowledge  in  this  respect.  Part  of  my  ground 
at  Kensington  forms  a  very  gentle  slope.  The 
soil  of  this  slope  is  as  good,  both  at  the  top  and 
bottom,  as  any  ground  in  the  world;  but  I 
have  always  perceived,  that  seeds  never  rise 
there  with  the  same  alacrity  and  the  same 
vigour  as  they  do  upon  the  level  part,  though 
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the  soil  there  is  much  inferior."  Cobbett 
instances  the  kitchen  garden  of  Mr.  Henry 
Drummond,  at  Albury,  Surrey,  as  being,  in 
his  opinion,  "  nearly  perfection,"  and  as  "  well 
worth  the  trouble  and  expense  of  a  long 
journey,  to  any  person  who  has  a  taste  that 
way." 

We  have  no  space  in  which  to  follow  Cobbett 
in  his  other  sections,  which  deal  respectively 
with  soil,  enclosing,  and  laying-out  of  kitchen 
gardens,  but  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
theories  which  he  held  are  substantially  thoso 
which  are  held  to-day.  Dissertations  on  hot- 
beds anl  greenhouses,  on  propagation  and 
cultivation  in  general,  on  seeds,  transplanting, 
and  so  forth,  in  none  of  which  is  there  ap- 
parently much  scope  for  "  incidental"  writing, 
but  in  all  of  which  Cobbett  is  entirely  original 
and  frequently  entertaining.  He  exposes  many 
old-fashioned  theories,  notably,  that  in  which  it 
is  insisted  that  the  ground  "grows  tired''  in 
time  of  the  same  plant  ;  in  support  of  thi3 
he  not  only  refers  to  Mr.  Tull,  but  instances  a 
neighbour  of  his,  who,  and  whose  father,  had 
for  upwards  of  fifty  successive  years  grown 
Peas  in  the  same  border,  which  Peas,  he  says, 
"  were  as  fine,  and  as  full  bearing,  as  any  that 
I  ever  saw  in  England." 

The  fiftb,  sixth,  and  seventh  chapters  form 
the  body  of  the  work,  and  deal  respectively  with 
kitchen-plants  and  fruits,  each  section  being 
arranged  alphabetically,  and  with  full  par- 
ticulars as  to  propagation,  cultivation,  and  so 
forth,  often  intersperssd  with  Cobbettisms  which 
greatly  enliven  what  cannot  help  being  in  a 
general  way  somewhat  heavy  reading.  It  is 
not  easy  to  believe  that  Cobbett  could  have 
had  practical  experience  of  all  the  many  plants 
and  subjects  which  he  writes  about  in  this 
book  ;  it  is  quite  certain  that  his  knowledge  of 
gardening,  was  extensive,  and  his  powers  of 
observation  and  of  memory  abnormally  keen  ; 
and  where  he  lacked  experience  he  appears  to 
have  assimilated  the  teaching  of  others  in  a 
truly  wonderful  manner.  The  English  Gardener 
is  on  the  whole  a  most  interesting  book,  full  of 
sound  practical  teaching,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
few  books  of  its  kind  which  would  well  bear 
reprinting,  not  as  a  relic  of  antiquity,  but  as  a 
practical  guide  to  gardening.   W.  Roberts. 


NITKATES    IN    THE    SOIL. 

As  Boil  fertility  is  of  so  much  importance  to  horti- 
culturists, and  as  the  productiveness  of  a  soil  is 
directly  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  nitrates 
which  it  contains,  and  the  facilities  or  favourable 
conditions  presented  for  the  conversion  of  organic 
nitrogen  into  ammonia  and  nitrates,  the  subject  of 
nitrification  becomes  one  of  intense  interest  to  all 
cultivators  of  the  soil. 

Nitre  or  saltpetre  is  a  compound  of  nitrogen,  whieh 
represents  the  form  of  combination  in  which  nitrogen 
must  be  in  order  tbat  plants  may  use  it  as  food. 

The  organic  nitrogen  of  the  soil,  called  its  inherent 
fertility,  as  well  as  that  contained  in  such  fertilising 
matters  as  Btable  or  yard  manure,  dried  blood,  fish 
scraps,  rape-cake,  vegetable  and  animal-refuse,  &c. , 
is  not  in  a  condition  to  serve  as  plant-food.  To 
beoome  available  it  must  be  converted  first  into 
ammonia  and  then  into  nitric  acid. 

All  nitrates  are  fo:med  in  the  soil  through  the 
agency  of  small  microbes  or  liviog  organisms 
called  bacteria,  which  require  certain  conditions  for 
their  proper  growth  and  development.  These  require- 
ments may  thus  be  briefly  stated  :  air  or  oxygen,  a 
due  amount  of  moisture,  a  proper  temperature,  that 
ranging  from  95*  to  100°  Fahr.  being  considered  the 
best  ;  phosphates  and  other  ash  ingredients  of 
plants,  a  mild  alkali,  such  as  carbonate  of  lime  (chalk) ; 


and  organic  matter  (humus)  containing  nitrogen. 
Shade  is  favourable  to  soil  nitrification. 

The  germs  themselves  are  in  greater  or  less  num- 
bers in  all  cultivated  soils,  and  in  order  for  a  soil  to 
furnish  the  conditions  necessary,  as  enumerated  above, 
it  must  be  loose  and  porous,  so  as  to  admit  atmo- 
spheric air  freely  ;  it  must  be  well  drained,  and  have 
good  capillary  action,  so  that  at  all  seasons  it  will,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  contain  that  amount  of  moisture 
about  it  which  is  present  when  ground  digs  well,  as 
this  is  found  to  be  the  degree  of  moisture  most 
desirable.  The  soil  should  have  plenty  of  organic 
matter  (humus)  within  it  to  furnish  nitrogen,  and 
favourably  influence  the  supply  of  water.  For  this 
reason  horticulturists  find  leaf-mould,  pasture-turf 
soils,  and  peat  soils  so  beneficial  for  plant-growing. 

Soils  deficient  in  the  nitric  fermtnt  germs  or  bac- 
teria are  barren,  while  those  which  furnish  conditions 
favourable  for  nitrification,  such  as  those  enumerated 
above,  are  always  fertile. 

The  total  quantity  of  nitrates  formed  in  a  fertile 
soil  is  considerable.  Experiments  have  shown  that 
they  may  range  from  75  lb.  per  acre  in  an  unmanured 
soil,  to  about  125  lb.  per  acre  in  a  soil  to  which  farm- 
yard manure  has  recently  been  applied. 

But  it  may  be  well  to  note  that  the  whole  of  this 
nitrogen  is  not  available  to  our  ordinary  cultivated 
crops,  for  the  reason  that  many  of  them  only 
assimilate  the  spring  or  early  Bummer  nitrates,  the 
principal  growth  and  power  of  assimilation  having 
ceased  by  the  month  of  July. 

Vegetable  crops,  such  as  Cabbage,  Beet,  Onions, 
Turnips,  Carrots,  Parsnips,  Celery,  &c,  may  still  get 
hold  of  Bummer  nitrates,  but  the  nitrates  produced 
in  late  autumn  and  winter  are  of  little  use,  in  so  far 
as  this  applies  to  outdoor  phnts. 

The  Bpring  nitrification  of  a  soil  alone  is,  as  a  rule, 
quite  insufficient  for  the  requirements  of  early-spring 
plants,  hence  the  advisability  of  using  some  stimu- 
lating manure,  if  very  early  production  of  vegetables 
is  desired.  /.  J.  Willis,  JIarpenilen. 


Plant  Notes. 
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GAZANIAS. 

The  bright  flowered  Gazania  Bplendens  still  finds  a 
place  in  our  flower  gardens,  although  not  to  the 
extent  it  did  formerly  when  employed  in  massing  and 
as  an  edging  plant.  Of  late  years  Oazania  niveahas  been 
introduced  by  the  firm  of  Bredemeyer  in  Pallanza.  The 
species  was  discovered  in  Bechuanaland  and  Griqua- 
land  by  Dr.  Burchell  between  the  years  1811  and 
1814,  and  named  by  Sander  in  the  Linncea  as  G. 
pygma:a.  This  species  is  a  useful,  effective  plant, 
and  for  this  reason  was  much  employed  in  the  llower- 
garden.  One  of  the  first  to  cross  G.  splendens  with 
G.  pygmiea  was  M.  Lemoine,  who  uBed  the  first- 
named  as  the  pollen  parent.  The  result  was  G. 
nivea  latiflora,  a  very  large  flower  with  rounded  white- 
yellow  rays,  whose  underside  was  striped  with  violet. 
The  disc  is  dark  yellow. 

M.  M.  Dammann  &  Co.,  Naples,  were  fortunate  in 
obtainiug  crosses  with  G.  stenophylla  as  one  of  the 
parents  ;  the  results  being  plants  with  blossoms  that 
vary  in  tint  from  milk-white  to  ochre  yellow,  and  of 
a  size  much  greater  than  G.  splendens,  and  whose 
duration  is  from  the  spring  to  the  end  of  the  summer. 
The  plants  reach  a  height  of  G  to  8  inches.  The 
leaves  are  narrow,  smooth  at  the  edges,  and  occasion- 
ally divided  ;  the  upper  side  shining  green,  and  the 
reverse  side  silvery,  white  with  a  green  mid-rib. 

The  varieties  are  Bianca,  sulphur  yellow,  changing 
to  white  with  a  slight  violet  spot  at  the  base  of  the 
rays ;  Blondine,  light  chamois  at  the  base,  dark 
orange  reverse  side,  white  with  dark  violet  stripe 
in  the  middle  of  each  ray,  and  3  to  3A  inches  in 
diameter  ;  Diana,  flowers  at  the  base  chrome  yellow, 
changing  to  yellowish-white  at  the  tips  of  the  rays, 
at  whose  base  is  a  sharply  outlined  black  patch  ; 
Nora,  cream  white  with  rosy  lilac  tips,  and  at  the 
base  of  the  rays  sulphur  yellow,  and  at  the  base  a 
patch  similar  to  that  seen  in  the  last  named.  Wiener 
niustrierle  Garten  Zeitung. 


THE  CULTURE  OF  CATTLEYAS.* 

(Concluded  from  p.  196.) 

General  Management. — I  now  draw  your  attention  to  the 
after-treatment,  or  the  General  management  of  the  Cattleya- 
house,  and  to  my  mind,  this  is  where  we  lind  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  their  cultivation. 

Man  (always  interfering  with  something  which  he  does  not 
understand)  lifts  his  puny  haud  to  amend,  or  thwart  the 
works  of  Nature,  and  huddles  together  in  one  little  house, 
as  slaves  and  prisoners,  the  free  children  of  Nature,  denizens 
of  climes  and  conditions  as  diverse  as  chalk  and  cheese, 
and  says  to  them,  "Come  now,  dwell  with  ua  and  he  good, 
that  we  may  enjoy  your  beauty." 

In  our  Cattleya-house,  we  have  plants  from  different  parts 
and  localities,  which  vary  much  in  every  respect ;  some  are 
from  the  trees  of  high  and  lofty  positions  where  they  get 
much  light  and  air,  and  less  moisture  ;  some  are  from  trees 
of  lower  regions  where  of  necessity  light  and  air  must  be 
less,  and  moisture  greater  ;  others  are  found  on  rocks  up  the 
mountain  side,  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  tropical  sun  and 
the  blasts  of  trade-winds.  A  knowledge  of  the  different 
habitats  of  the  various  species  is  essential  to  the  cultivation, 
in  order  that  he  may  as  far  as  possible,  suit  his  treatment  to 
their  several  necessities.  But  this,  of  course,  can  only  be 
done  in  a  very  limited  manner. 

Then  again,  we  have  plants  wb'ch  flower  at  different  times 
of  the  year,  in  fact  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  ;  and  some  rest 
after  they  have  made  their  growth,  such  as  Trianaei,  Mossias, 
Sehroderee,  Percivaliana,  &c. ;  while  others,  such  as  Warneri, 
gigas,  guttata,  Schofieldiana,  and  a  lot  more,  flower  on  the 
new  growth  as  soon  as  it  is  complete,  and  rest  after  they 
have  finished  their  season's  work  instead  of  in  the  middle  of 
it.  In  our  artificial  treatment  we  endeavour  to  get  them  all 
to  rest  in  the  autumn  and  winter  months,  and  by  this  treat- 
ment the  last-named  batch  will  require  less  care  and  less 
water  at  the  roots,  through  the  winter,  than  will  the  former, 
which  have  lo  maintain  their  flowers  in  embryo  during  the 
resting  season.  Again,  they  will  of  necessity  start  into 
growth  again  at  different  periods  of  the  first  half  of  the 
year,  from  Christmas  to  Midsummer.  C,  Warneri, 
being  the  earliest  of  this  batch,  will  start  first,  and 
if  great  care  be  not  taken  in  the  management  of  the 
house  and  of  this  particular  species,  it  will  start  its  growth 
b/  Christmas,  hence  the  short  days  and  lack  of  light  will 
militate  largely  against  the  solidity  and  flowering  quality  of 
its  growth.  Therefore  the  house  should  be  kept  as  cool  and 
airy  as  possible  through  December  and  January  (compatible 
with  the  well  being  of  those  that  are  coming  into  flower)  so 
as  to  prevent  the  growing  of  any  until  well  into  February, 
when  we  get  longer  days  and  more  sunlight  for  their 
development.  From  this  time  the  temperature  and  atmos- 
pheric moisture  should  be  increased,  and  each  section  as  they 
start  into  growth  should  have  an  increase  of  moisture  at  the 
roots.  All  Cattleyas,  in  their  growing  season,  require  an 
abundant  supply  of  moisture  both  at  the  roots  and  in  the 
atmosphere,  and  all  tha  light  and  air  that  can  be  given  with 
safety,  avoiding  scorching  sun  and  cold  draughts.  The 
management  of  the  Cattleya-house  during  the  summer  is  not 
so  difficult  as  during  the  winter,  but  even  this  should  be 
attended  to  with  great  care,  and  be  done  under  the  personal 
supervision  of  one  who  understands  the  habits  and  require] 
ments  of  each  species. 

Sometimes  damage  is  done  especially  to  late  growing  species 
by  wattr  lodging  in  the  young  growths,  and  thus  causing 
them  to  decay.  This  to  a  great  extent  may  be  avoided  by 
cutting  the  scaly  sheath  that  envelopes  the  young  bulb  with 
a  sharp  knife,  and  turning  it  back  so  that  no  water  can 
lodge  there.  This  can  be  done  without  any  injury  to  the 
plants.  The  syringe  may  be  used  with  advantage  during  the 
spring  and  summer,  but  through  the  autumn  and  winter 
should  be  avoided. 

It  is  useless  to  expect  Cattleyas  to  flower  satisfactorily 
unless  they  are  well  rooted,  and  have  developed  strong, 
well-ripened  pseudo-bulbs.  And  even  then  it  is  not  certain 
that  they  will  do  so,  for  I  have  found  a  few  cases  where, 
either  through  my  mismanagement  or  ignorance  of  their 
requirements,  or  from  some  internal  obstinacy  on  their  own 
part,  some  Cattleyas  have  absolutely  refused  to  flower, 
although  healthy  and  strong. 

Insects. 
In  the  insect-world  are  to  be  found  the  enemies  of  Catt- 
leyas, as  well  as  of  all  other  plants  ;  but  these  plants  cannot 
be  regarded  as  dirty  ones.  If  the  atmosphere  is  allowed  to 
become  dry  for  any  length  of  time,  black  and  yellow  thrip 
will  be  likely  to  make  their  appearance.  These  in  minor 
cases  should  be  washed  off  with  warm  soapy  water,  or  any 
other  insecticide.  If  the  house  should  be  affected  badly,  I 
should  recommend  a  thorough  steaming  with  tobacco-juice  ; 
this  will  be  found  very  effectual,  and  will  not  damage  the 
plants.  But  those  iu  bloom  should  be  removed  to  another 
house,  if  you  wish  to  preserve  the  flowers.  My  mode  of 
steaming  is  this.  Put  the  tobacco-juice  into  any  fl;it-bot- 
toined  vessel,  such  as  an  old  milk-pan,  or  a  galvanised  tub, 
such  as  is  often  used  for  washing  purposes.  The  liquid 
should  not  be  more  than  from  2  to  3  inches  deep  in  the 
vessel.  Then  have  two  or  three  ordinary  fire-bricks  put 
into  the  stokehole- fire  until  they  are  red -hot,  place  the 
vessel  in  the  middle  of  the  house,  put  the  red-hot  bricks 
into  the  liquid,  and  you  will  soon  have  the  house  rilled  with 
steam  that  will  destroy  the  thrips,  but  will  not  injure  the 
most  delicate  growth. 

*  Read  before  the  Members  of  the  Devon  and  Exeter' 
Gardeners'  Association,  recently,  by  Mr.  George  Lee,  gardener 
to  Miss  Lavers,  Upton  Leigh,  Torquay. 
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Sometimes  white  or  brown  scale  will  attack  Cattleyas. 
This  should  be  carefully  watched  for,  and  as  carefully 
washed  off  with  soapy  water,  using  an  old  tooth-brush,  or 
any  other  article  that  may  be  found  most  convenient. 
Another  rather  serious  enemy  to  this  class  of  plant  is  what 
is  known  among  Orchid-growers  as  the  Cattleya-maggot. 
Fortunately,  the  pest  is  not  very  plentiful,  and  where  it  is 
understood  and  dealt  with  rightiy,  it  is  not  difficult  to  get 
rid  of.  But  if  through  ignorance  or  neglect  it  is  allowed  to 
tike  its  course,  it  will  soon  play  havoc  with  the  Cattleyas. 

It  is  an  ugly  little  dingy-coloured  fly,  not  so  large  as  a 
common  house  fly,  which  will  flit  about  among  tbe  plants 
through  May,  June,  and  July,  lighting  upon  the  young  and 
fleshy  points  of  any  root  tbat  may  be  pushing  its  nose  out 
over  the  rim  of  the  pot,  or  through  the  aide  of  the  basket. 
It  will  puncture  a  tiny  hole  with  its  sharp  bill-like  proboscis, 
and  deposit  an  egg  in  the  hole,  from  which  (in  course  of 
time)  will  emerge  a  tiny  grub-like  insect;  when  full  grown 
it  is  not  so  large  as  a  common  ant.  But  as  soon  as  the  larva 
is  hatched,  the  roots  show  signs  of  something  wrong,  ceases 
to  grow  forward,  changes  to  a  dark  brown  colour,  aud  forms 
a  tuberous  enlargement  just  around  the  insect.  The  remedy 
is  a  simple  one ;  the  fly  does  not  live  more  than  a  few 
mouths,  but  they  should  be  caught  and  killed  as  much  as 
poss  ble,   and  all  the  affected  roots  should   be  cut  off  and 


tbe  other  is  Lawrenciana,  remarkable  for  its  dark  but 
brilliant  colours.  Each  of  these  will  often  remain  in  bloom 
until  midsummer. 

In  May,  another  fine  old  species  will  make  its  appearance, 
"  C.  Warneri,''  sometimes  misnamed  "  labiata,"  introduced 
from  Brazil  in  186*2  ;  this  species  is  not  so  well  known,  or  so 
well  grown  as  it  deserves  to  be.  It  is  the  earliest  of  the 
summer-floworing  kinds,  and  the  form  and  colouring  of  its 
bloom  are  so  striking  that  no  collection  of  Cattleyas  would  be 
complete  without  it,  and  it  flowers  from  the  middle  of  May 
to  the  end  of  July. 

Not  quite  so  early  to  flower,  but  falling  in  with  tbe  fore- 
going about  the  end  of  May,  we  have  another  old  and  well- 
known  species,  "C.  Mossiu?,"  introduced  from  Venezuela  in 
183G  ;  this  is  too  well  known  to  need  a  description,  but  will 
help  to  keep  the  house  gay  from  the  end  of  May  to  the  end 
of  July  or  even  into  August. 

Now  we  come  t>  another,  which  may  be  termed  the 
species  of  the  genus,  "  C.  gigas,"  introduced  to  tbis  country 
from  Colombia  in  1872  ;  although,  according  to  Professor 
Reichcnbach,  it  was  first  discovered  in  184S  by  Warscewicz, 
whose  name  it  bore  for  year-,  until,  in  consequence  of  the 
enormous  size  of  its  flowers,  it  became  known  in  English 
gardens  as  the  giant,  or  "gigas."  This,  with  four  other 
species- namely,  C  Hardyana,  Sanderiana,   Dowiana,  and 


Fig.  79. — awns  of  aristida  setacea  forming  a  ball,  by  means  of 
which  the  seeds  are  dispersed  by  the  wind. 


burnt  at  the  first  sign  of  the  larva's  existence.  By  careful 
attention,  the  house  can  soon  be  cleared  of  this  foreign 
intruder. 

Selection  of  Species. 

I  will  give  a  list  of  those  species  which,  from  my  experi- 
ence, I  consider  to  be  the  best  and  most  useful  to  keep  up  a 
•succession  of  flowers  all  the  year  through,  but  I  could  not 
guarantee  this  with  one  plant  of  each  sort ;  but  half -a  dozen 
of  each,  under  proper  treatment,  would  ensure  a  goodly 
display  of  these  grand  flowers  from  one  end  of  the  year  to 
the  other. 

To  begin  with  the  new  year,  we  have  one,  though 
not  so  large  as  some  of  the  species,  yet  nevertheless 
must  rank  high  among  the  choicest  and  most  useful 
of  the  genus,  Percivaliana,  introduced  to  commerco  about 
twelvo  years  ago  from  Venezuela,  and  named  in  honour  of 
Mr.  R.  P.  Percival,  of  Birkdale,  Southport.  If  tbe  earliost 
plants  of  these  have  been  subjected  to  a  gentle  forcing 
through  November  and  December,  they  will  bo  in  full  flower 
a  week  or  two  before  the  new  year  commences  ;  and  if  the 
remainder  of  the  batch  be  brought  on  in  close  succession, 
they  will  carry  us  on  to  the  end  of  March. 

Then,  long  before  this,  we  have  the  early  bloom  of  another 
old  and  well-known  and  much  admired  species,  with  a  lot  of 
beautiful  varieties,  C.  Trianoai,  introduced  from  Columbia  in 
1865.  This  is  a  beautiful  and  useful  spring-flowering  species, 
which  will  carry  us  on  from  February  to  May,  or  even  beyond. 
And  there  are  two  other  species  that  bloom  about  the  same 
time,  both  of  recent  introduction,  but  of  such  value  that  I  can- 
not omit  the  mention  of  them  in  this  list.  One  Is  Schroderse, 
remarkable  for  its  delicate  colouring  and  sweet  fragrance  ; 


aurea— undoubtedly  forms  the  grandest  group  of  plants  that 
ean  be  found  in  cultivation.  They  form  the  five  best  varie- 
ties or  species  of  the  gigas  group.  The  combination  of 
colouring  is  so  curious,  and  yet  so  beautiful,  so  bold  and 
bright,  yet  so  delicate ;  the  massive  grandeur  of  their 
flowers,  often  10  inches  across,  is  so  conspicuous  when  mixed 
with  other  flowering  plants,  that  it  defies  description,  and 
has  no  equal  among  the  occupants  of  our  plant-houses. 

This  group  may  be  had  in  flower  from  the  middle  of  June 
to  the  end  of  October,  while  bicolor  and  Loddigesii  will  add 
a  pleasing  variety  during  August  and  September.  As  the 
earliest  of  the  tall-growing  section,  to  be  followed  by  a 
splendid  set  of  the  same  section,  such  as  guttata,  granu- 
losa, Schofieldiana,  and  Bowringiana ;  the  last  named  is  uf 
recent  introduction  from  Central  America,  and  of  great 
beauty.  They  arc  all  autumn-flowering,  and  will  be  gay  until 
Christmas. 

The  last  I  have  to  mention  is  second  only  to  the  gieas 
group— the  true  old  "C.  labiata,"  Swainsou's  first  discovery 
of  eighty  years  ago,  but  which  has  been  re-introduced,  and 
written  and  talked  so  much  about  these  last  three  or  four 
years.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  beat  winter-flowering  Cattleya, 
and  will  keep  the  houso  gay  from  November  to  January, 
when  Percivaliana  will  take  up  the  strain,  and  commence 
the  now  circle  again. 

Just  a  word  about  the  flowers.  The  atmosphere  of  the 
house  in  which  the  Cattleyas  arc  grown  is  much  too  moist  for 
tho  flowers  to  remain  long  in  perfection ;  therefore,  where 
there  is  a  good  collection  of  Orchids,  there  should  be  a  houso 
set  apart  into  which  they  can  be  removed  when  in  flower. 
By  this  arrangement  you  are  not  only  able  to  make  a  better 


display  with  the  flowers,  but  by  keeping  the  house  mode- 
rately cool,  and  the  atmosphere  dry,  and  the  flowers  free 
from  drops  of  water,  they  will  last  muoh  longer  in  perfection  ; 
sometimes,  nay,  often,  too  long,  for  the  benefit  of  the  plants. 
Carrying  the  flowers  to  the  very  end  has  a  tendency  to 
weaken  all  Cattleyas,  therefore  the  careful  cultivator  w  ill  see 
it  is  best  to  cut  them  from  all  weak  and  valuable  plants  long 
before  they  show  any  signs  of  decay. 

In  Orchid  growing,  more  than  in  that  of  any  other  class  of 
plant,  it  is  impossible  to  work  by  hard-and-fast  rules.  The 
structure,  condition,  and  situation  of  the  houses  must  be 
considered,  as  well  as  other  factors,  in  the  shape  of  conve- 
nience, space,  labour,  &c.  And  the  careful  gardener,  who 
has  a  soul  for  the  beautiful  in  his  profession,  and  an  aim 
bent  on  success,  will  take  these  things  into  consideration, 
and  will  mould  his  actions,  as  nearly  as  he  can,  upon  tho 
principle  of  common  sense,  in  the  peculiar  circumstances  in 
which  he  finds  himself,  taking  copious  notes  as  he  proceeds. 
At  the  right  time,  for  the  pm-pose,  he  will  stand  back  (men- 
tally at  any  rate),  us  an  artist  does,  to  view  his  work ;  and 
where  failure  is  apparent,  he  will  seek  to  amend  his  ways — 
but  where  success  has  crowned  his  efforts,  he  will  thankfully 
take  courage,  and  be  wise  enough  to  leave  well  alone. 


SEED-DISPERSION. 

In  the  interesting  article  on  the  plants  observed 
near  Jeur  in  the  Deccan,  by  Mr.  Marshall  Woodrow, 
at  the  time  of  the  recent  eclipse  of  the  sun  (see 
p.  161),  mention  was  made  of  a  singular  grass — Aris- 
tida  setacea.  The  awns,  it  appears,  have  three 
divisions,  and  these  get  interlaced  into  the  form  of  a 
ball,  and  are  blown,  with  the  seeds  attached  to  them, 
from  place  to  place,  thus  ensuring  the  distribution  of 
the  seed.  Our  illustration  (fig.  79),  taken  from  a 
photograph  kindly  sent  by  Mr.  Woodrow,  shoirs  the 
way  in  which  this  beneficent  arrangement  is  carried 
out. 


POUCH -BEARING    AND     OTHER 

FERN   VAEIATIONS. 

In  connection  with  the  enormous  number  of 
varietal  sports  which  Ferns,  especially  our  British 
species,  afford  in  the  wild  state  and  under  cultiva- 
tion, there  are  certain  peculiarities  which  are  de- 
serving of  especial  notice  which  may  afford  some 
clues  to  that  under  differentiation  which  distinguishes 
species  from  mere  varieties,  and  genera  from  one 
another.  At  present  we  are  in  ignorance  regarding 
the  influences  which  induce  sports,  and  it  is  impos- 
sible for  us,  therefore,  to  indicate  any  specific  theo- 
retical lines  ;  and  all  we  can  do  is  to  classify  and 
record  them,  in  the  hope  that  the  laws  which  rule 
them  may  some  day  be  revealed — just  as  a  hetero- 
geneous mass  of  statistics  often  discloses  curves  and 
coincidences  from  which  quite  unexpected  informa- 
tion is  obtained.  One  of  the  most  singular  forms  of 
eccentric  variation  is  that  in  which  the  frond  or  leaf, 
instead  of  tapering  more  or  less  to  a  point,  abruptly 
terminates  in  a  pouch,  from  which  the  central  rachis 
or  rib  projects  nakedly,  and  tapers  off  into  a  sort  of 
thorn,  or  the  pouch  may  be  absent,  and  the  frond 
or  leaf  apparently  as  squarely  cut  off  as  with  a  pair 
of  scissors. 

Odd,  however,  as  this  "sport  "  is,  there  are  marked 
examples  found  in  Ferns  ;  moreover,  it  is  an  estab- 
lished characteristic  of  the  leaves  of  the  Tulip-tree 
(Liriodendron  tulipiferum),  and  in  a  modified  form  in 
some  varieties  of  Croton.  In  British  Ferns  we  have 
Lastrea  montana  truncata,  in  which  the  type  of  the 
fronds,  as  well  as  the  side  divisions  or  pinna,  are  so 
characterised,  the  whole  frond  having  an  artificial 
appearance,  with  its  square  ends.  In  Scolopendrium 
vulgare  vars.  peraforens,  cornutum,  and  bicornutum, 
there  are  numerous  forms  of  this  singular  character, 
peraferens  bearing  large  or  small  pouches  behind  the 
frond ;  bicornutum,  sometimes  bifid,  whence  the 
name,  one  in  front  of  the  frond  ;  and  the  various 
forms  of  cornutum,  having  the  end  of  the  frond 
rounded  abruptly  off,  and  the  midrib  projecting  from 
the  front  or  the  back,  according  to  the  particular 
variety,  but  never  indiscriminately  on  one  plant. 
The  best  form  of  this  last  class  is  one  found  by  Mr. 
S.  Wollaston,  son  of  Mr.  G.  B.  Wollaston,  one  of  our 
greatest  authorities  on  British  Ferns.  This  is  of  full 
normal  size,  with  the  robust  fronds  neatly  rounded 
off,  the  midrib  projecting  from  the  centre  of  the  arc 
as  a  blunt  hook  ;  on  the  back  the  sori  radiate  exactly 
like  the  figures  of  a  dial,  whence  the  name  of  S.  v. 
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cornuto  radiosorum  has  been  suggested.  As  spores 
are  produced  in  myriads,  sowings  have  been  made  by- 
Mr.  Wollaston  and  myaelf  ;  but,  singular  to  relate, 
purely  normal  plants  have  resulted.  On  the  other 
hand,  and  this  brings  us  to  another  of  the  facts  I  wish 
to  record,  this  truncate  character  seems  to  be  usually 
accompanied  by  added  reproductive  vigour,  form- 
ing precisely  the  couvorse  case  to  the  plumose 
varieties,  where  excess  of  foliaceousness  renders 
them  more  or  less  barren.  In  my  fernery  I 
find  S.  v.  peraferens  and  bicornutum  constantly 
springing  up  in  the  crevices  as  chance  seedlings, 
and  one  of  these  has  gone  a  Btep  further  and 
developed  two  pockets  on  the  basal  lobes  aa 
a  constant  feature.  In  a  wild  state,  this  form 
(peraferens)  is  recorded  by  Col.  Jones  as  existing  in 
quantities,  beiug,  indeed,  the  prevalent  form  in  a 
wood  near  Portishead,  Gloucestershire,  which,  of 
course,  points  to  the  same  conclusion  as  the  numerous 
chance  seedlings  in  my  fernery.  This  feature,  further- 
more, is  so  fixed  in  the  strain,  that  some  successful 
crosses  have  been  effected,  one  conglomerate  form 
raised  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Lowe  having  little  pockets  and 
thorns  on  all  the  numerous  ramifications  of  the  other 
ramose  parental  variety.  In  the  case  of  L.  montana 
truncata,  which  belongs  to  a  species  difficult  to  raise 
from  spores,  there  are  no  instances  of  chance  seed- 
lings under  culture ;  on  the  other  hand,  a  very 
large  number  of  wild  examples  have  been  found  in 
widely-separated  localities.  Mr.  G.  B.  Wollaston 
has  found  it  repeatedly  in  Kent  and  elsewhere,  but  I 
have  recently  found  some  examples  in  different  parts 
of  Scotland;  and  while  hunting  in  the  English  lake 
districts,  one  of  our  party  found  a  good  example,  and 
evoked  the  remark  from  an  "  old  hand  "  that  every 
beginner  started  there  by  finding  L.  montana  trun- 
cata, the  presumption  being  either  that  the  normal 
form  often  sports  independently,  or  that  the 
spores  of  a  few  originals  have  produced  widely-spread 
typical  offspring,  a  supposition  supported  by  the 
previously-cited  cases  in  Scolopeudrium.  The  Lady 
Fern  has  yielded  one  example,  A.  f.-f.  excurrens  and 
Lastrea  filix-mas  another  ;  these,  however,  are  rare. 

In  exotic  Ferns,  the  curious  little  Pteris  serrulata 
Leyii  exemplifies   the   typo ;  this   originated   under 
culture,  and  comes  freely  from  chauce-sown  spores. 
Singularly  variable  as  the  Shield  Ferns  (Polystichum) 
are,  I  do  not  know  of  a  distinct  form  of  this  type,  the 
nearest  approach   being  the  various  finds  of  grandi- 
dens,    and    some    truucatums,     properly     so-called. 
None  of  these,  however,  have  the  abruptness  or  the 
pouch,  and  the  thorn  where  present  is  only  seen  at 
the   apex   of   the   frond   as  a  blunt   projection.     In 
brief,  there  are  thus  two  species— Lastrea  montana  and 
Scolopendrium  vulgare— of  totally  different  habit  and 
appearance,  which  are  nevertheless  subject  to  frequent 
sporting  in  this  rare  fashion,  while  in  all  the  rest  of 
the  species  the  examples  are  very  few.     The  same 
confined  range  of  certain  peculiar  types  is  also  exem- 
plified in  the    "cruciate"    varieties,   in    which   the 
pinnae,  or  side-divisions  of  the  fronds,  are  duplicated, 
or  as  Mr.  E.  F.  Fox  described  it,  the  two  basal  pinnules 
of  the  pinnse  are  abnormally  developed,  the  rest  being 
aborted,  the  result  being  the  formation  of  a  series  of 
crosses  from  bottom  to  top  of  the  frond.     This  type 
is  only  seen  in  two  species— Athyrium  filix-fcetnina 
and  Polystichum    angulare — as  wild   finds,    though 
Mr.  E.  J.   Lowe  managed  to  transmit  it  by  hybridi- 
sation to  a  form  of  P.  aculeatum.     In  Athyrium  we 
have  first  and  foremost  A.  f.-f.  Victoria;,  where  it  is 
developed  to  the  utmost.     A.  f.-f.  Fields,  Frizelliaa, 
and    proteum,    are     modifications      of     it.       These 
peculiar    types   of    variation   are,    with   few   excep- 
tions,  such  as  the  Tulip  -  tree   and  Crotons,  con- 
fined to  Ferns.      This  in   itself  is  a  curious  fact, 
when     it     is     considered     that    Ferns    and     their 
allies   were   certainly   the    progenitors   of  all  other 
land-plants,    that   such  marked  tendencies  in   them 
should  now  so  rarely  crop  up  outside  them.     The  tas- 
selling  of  so  many  species  of  Ferns,  and  which  has  been 
found  to  characterise  nearly  all  our  British  species, 
is  still  more  markedly  absent  in  other  plants  ;  the 
only   instance   to    our   knowledge   of   true    cresting 
presenting  itself  curiously  enough  in  Asparagus  plu- 
mosus,   popularly,   though   erroneously,    called    the 


Asparagus  Fern.  The  crested  form  of  this  has  bunch 
tassels  on  all  terminals  in  Fern  fashion,  the  assump- 
tion of  the  Fern  type  being  thus  correlated  with  the 
power  of  varying  still  further  on  Fern  lines.  Fascia- 
tion,  as  seen  in  Lilac  steins,  Celusias,  and  many  other 
cases,  is  probably  akin  to  this  phenomenon,  but  a 
study  of  Fern  tassels  shows  the  distinct  difference 
that  the  multiplication  of  the  special  cell  which  lead3 
to  the  formation  of  the  tassel  commences  after  the 
main  and  secondary,  or  even  the  tertiary  rachides 
have  rnide  considerable  growth  as  simple  ones.  It 
therefore  represents  an  independent  branching  on 
their  part*,  and  not  as  in  cases  of  fasciation  proper,  a 
cohering  together  of  originally  numerous  growths  so 
as  to  form  a  fasces  or  bundle.  In  Pteris  serrulata 
var.  Applebyana  the  plant  indeed  apparently  first 
perfects  its  fronds  normally,  no  division  at  all 
appearing,  but  this  done,  the  special  culls  commence 
to  form  dichotomous  filaments,  which  finally  produce 
large  handsome  tassels.  One  Athyrium  in  the  writer's 
collection  carries  this  cresting  to  the  fifth  degree  in  a 
perfectly  symmetrical  regular  fashion,  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly very  wonderful  to  consider  the  subtlety  aud 
thoroughness  of  the  influence  therein  which  determines 
in  every  division  a  certain  length  of  simple  rachis  and 
a  multiplication  of  the  apical  cells  at  a  precise  and 
definite  period  of  its  extension.  C'has.  T.  Dritery, 
F.L.S.,  V.M.H. 


Forestry. 


DEGREES  OF  THINNING. 
The  thinning  of  Fir  woods,  and  those  of  Scots  Fir 
in  particular,  becomes  the  more  important  the  further 
north  we  go  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Our  Scotch 
brethren  are  particularly  alive  to  the  importance  of 
keeping  their  woods  sufficiently  open  to  impart  to 
individual  trees  that  Btoutness  of  stem  which  most 
effectually  withstands  the  force  of  gales  which 
sweep  so  frequently  over  the  country  ;  and  if  this 
condition  were  the  only  really  important  one,  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  on  the  subject  of  thinning  would 
be  less  frequent.  But,  aa  already  mentioned,  quality 
of  timber  ought  to  be  of  equal  importance  in  the  eyes 
of  a  good  forester  as  the  actual  bulk  of  individual 
trees.  While  a  great  deal  of  home-grown  Scots  Fir 
may  be  converted  into  railway  sleepers  and  other 
articles  in  which  fine  quality  of  timber  is  of  little 
importance,  there  is  still  considerable  scope  for  the 
utilisation  of  fine  timber  in  buildings  and  other 
structures  in  rural  districts.  The  majority  of  farm- 
steadings  in  Scotland  are  built  and  repaired  with 
home-grown  timber  ;  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  well- 
known  fact,  that  the  quality  of  a  very  large  proportion 
of  this  timber  falls  far  behind  that  of  imported 
Canadian  or  Swedish  timber.  No  doubt  a  great 
deal  of  the  prejudice  against  the  former  arises 
from  the  unseasoned  condition  in  which  it  is 
too  often  used  ;  whereas,  this  fault  is  rarely  if 
ever  found  in  foreign  timber. 

But  over  and  above  this,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  home-grown  article  is,  generally  speaking,  of  a 
far  coarser  and  more  knotty  description  than  its  foreign 
rival,  although  equally  durable  and  resinous.  The 
disadvantages  of  this  knotty  condition  are  faooiliar  to 
every  carpenter  aud  builder,  and  owe  their  origin 
almost  entirely  to  the  system  of  thinning  practised  in 
the  early  life  of  the  plantation  in  which  the  timber  is 
grown.  The  Scotch  method  is  based  upon  the  prin 
ciple  of  giving  each  tree  in  the  plantation  a  sound 
constitution  before  it  enters  upon  that  struggle  for 
existence  which  plays  so  important  a  part  in  biolo- 
gical history.  The  result  of  this  method  undoubtedly 
gives  us  a  plantation  with  a  large  proportion  of  stout 
well-rooted  trees,  but  the  length  of  time  which  elapses 
before  close  order  is  arrived  at  enables  the  lower 
branches  to  attain  a  size  which  means  ugly  knots 
being  left  in  the  timber  when  they  are  finally  killed 
off.  The  more  scientific  method  employed  by  con- 
tinental foresters  avoids  these  knots  by  close  planting 
at  the  outset,  and  leaving  the  trees  to  practically  thin 
themselves,  the  forester  simply  removing  what  are  no 
longer  taking  any  active  part  in  the  growth  of  the  wood. 


Coarse  knots  on  the  lower  part  of  the  stem  are  thus 
impossible,  as  the  branches  are  killed  off  when  quite 
small,  but  a  large  number  of  trees  become  weak  and 
spindly  in  the  process,  and  great  care  must  be  exer- 
cised to  prevent  gaps  beiug  made  in  the  plantation 
when  weeding  out  suppressed  trees,  or  the  wiod  soon 
plays  havoc  with  the  crop. 

In  large  and  well-organised  forests,  young  and 
middle-aged  plantations  are  always  sheltered  from 
prevailing  winds  by  older  parts  of  the  wood,  and  by 
the  time  any  particular  section  has  to  bear  in  its  turn 
the  force  of  the  wind  unprotected,  it  is  composed  of 
matured  trees  which  are  Bhortly  to  fall  before  the 
axe.  In  the  ordinary  plantations  of  Great  Britain  no 
organised  attempt  is  made  to  protect  them  from  wind 
in  this  way,  and  the  forester  relies  more  upon  the 
root-hold  his  trees  have  on  the  soil,  than  upon 
measures  which  seek  to  avoid  the  full  force  of  the 
wind  being  exerted  upon  the  young  and  immature 
plantations.  Herein  may  be  found  the  rock  upon 
which  Continental  and  British  foresters  are  apt  to 
split,  for  the  latter  know  only  too  well  that  well- 
drawn-up  woods,  similar  to  those  found  in  Germany 
and  other  parts,  are  apt  to  suffer  greatly  in  severe 
gales,  exposed  as  they  frequently  are  to  its  full  force. 
But  while  both  systems  have  something  to  be  said  in 
their  favour,  the  adoption  of  one  in  preference  to  the 
other  should  depend  upon  surrounding  circumstances. 
In  sheltered  situa  tions  the  Continental  method  can 
be  safely  adopted  in  this  country,  and  with  equally 
good  results.  In  exposed  sites,  and  thin  soils,  on  the 
other  hand,  small  plantations  of  Scots  Fir  are  pro- 
bably best  thinned  on  the  lines  usually  adopted  by 
Scotch  foresters,  although  the  quality  of  the  timber 
so  produced  may  not  be  all  that  can  be  desired.  A.  C. 
Forbes. 

(To  be  continued.) 


MELTON  CONSTABLE. 

At  Fulmodestone  Wood  we  saw  what  is  probably 
the  most  magnificent  collection  of  Coniferae  in  England. 
Rain  was  then  falling  heavily,  and  the  long  grass  was 
completely  saturated  ;  but  the  sight  of  such  a  suc- 
cession of  noble  trees,  perfect  in  shape  and  form,  and 
some  of  them  throwing  out  boughs  of  such  length  as 
to  make  an  approich  to  the  trunk  a  somewhat  difficult 
operation,  led  us  to  forget  any  temporary  discomfort 
resulting  from  the  disagreeable  weather.  The  plant- 
ing of  these  trees  was  undertaken  merely  from  love  of 
arboriculture,  and  not  with  any  idea  of  reaping  profit. 
The  wood  is  211  acres  in  extent,  and  is  well  drained, 
and  the  Coniferte  are  protected  by  a  pre-existing 
crop  of  Larch  and  other  timber  trees,  which  have 
been  felled  from  time  to  time  to  promote  their  growth 
without  reducing  their  protection.  Planting  has  been 
going  on  gradually  ever  since  1851,  when  the  earliest 
of  the  Conifers  were  placed  here.  Some  that  were 
planted  not  more  than  twenty  -  two  years  ago 
have  reached  a  good  height  already,  and  in  almost 
every  instance  the  growth  has  been  very  rapid.  A 
blown  Silver  Fir,  which  we  saw  on  entering  the 
wood,  was  measured,  and  was  computed  to  contain 
462  cubic  feet  of  timber.  But  that  is  only  by  way  of 
parenthesis.  Pursuing  our  way  through  the  wood, 
we  come  up  to  two  specimens  of  Abies  Webbiana, 
planted  in  1851,  and  one  of  which  has  a  quarter  girth 
of  18  inches  ;  A.  nobilis,  21  inches,  over  70  feet  high  ; 
Sequoia  gigantea,  planted  in  1857,  26J  inches,  over 
100  feet  high  ;  Thuja  gigantea,  9  inches,  50  feet  high  ; 
do.,  15.}  inches;  do.,  15  inches,  70  feet  high;  Picea 
amabilis,  22}  inches,  top  broken  off  by  wind  ;  Tsuga 
canadensis  (Hemlock  Spruce),  9  inches  ;  Pseudo-tsuga 
Douglasii  (American  R°d  Fir),  16J  inches,  about  80  feet 
high;  do.,  20  inches;  do.,  20  j  inches  (all  planted  in 
1852) ;  Tsuga  (Californian  Hemlock  Spruce),  14  inchei, 
80  feet  high  ;  do.,  14J  inches,  90  feet  high  (both 
planted  in  the  early  "fifties,"  and  very  fine  speci- 
mens). There  is  a  group  of  these  majestic  trees 
which  we  named  the  "  Albert  group."  A  fine  avenue 
of  Abies  nobilis  claims  brief  attention,  and  then  an 
avenue  of  Douglas  Firs  (Rocky  Mountain  type),  planted 
twenty-two  years  ago  ;  but  all  the  larger  trees  of  this 
species  were  planted  in  1852,  as  already  suggested. 
A  close  belt  of  Coniferce  on  an  exposed  side  of  the 
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wood  has  created  some  difficulty  for  Mr.  Munro. 
Formerly  it  was  a  sort  of  copse,  which  had 
to  be  cut  down  periodically,  and  when  that  was  done, 
it  left  the  main  part  of  the  wood  open  to  injury.  So 
the  Hazel  was  cleared  out,  and  nobilis,  Douglasii, 
Lawsoniana,  and  others  were  planted  in  pretty  closely 
with  the  view  of  givirg  permanent  shelter.  Now, 
however,  they  have  grown  so  well,  that  Mr.  Munro 
does  not  wish  to  part  with  any  of  them,  and  does  not 
know  which  to  sacrifice.  Some  of  the  A.  nobilis  were 
bought  in  pots  at  £5  apiece,  and  planted  in  1851  or 
1852.  One  of  these  has  at  present  a  quarter  girth  of 
19J  inches,  and  is  95  feet  high.  As  regards  the 
Pe eudo-tsuga  Douglasii,  one  of  them  is  known  to  have 
grown  up  6  feet  2  inches  in  two  years.  The  only 
specimen  of  Pinus  Lambertiana,  the  tallest  of  Pines, 
has  a  quarter  girth  of  16J  inches  ;  it  was  planted 
in  1851.  This  species  does  not  thrive  here.  Two 
very  beautiful  trees  standing  together,  and  both 
planted  in  1861,  engrossed  attention  for  some 
minutes.  The  one  is  Abies  Lowi,  and  the  other 
A.  graudis.  The  latter  is  17i  inches  quarter  girth, 
and    90  feet    high  ;     and    the    former    18$    inches 


creased  by  sowing  the  small  oll'shoot-corms,  which, 
when  the  plants  are  healthy,  are  produced  in  plenty, 
but  are  more  safe  left  in  the  pots  or  open  soil  than 
lifted  and  stored,  as  they  are  apt  to  perish  by  dry-rot. 
Seeds  also  may  be  collected  and  sown  at  the  same 
time  as  those  of  the  Gladiolus,  good  flowering  corms 
being  formed  in  two  years  in  most  cases. 

Since  the  energetic  hybridist,  Lemoine,  has  taken 
it  in  .hand,  the  Montbretia  [or  Tritonia.  Ed.]  has 
almost  developed  into  a  florist's  flower,  the  resulting 
varieties  being  of  all  shades  of  colour,  from  the  palest 
yellow,  through  amber  and  orauge,  to  blood-red  and 
vermilion,  while  the  hardiness  of  the  hybrids  exceed 
that  of  the  species,  so  that  in  favoured  spots,  and  in 
light  soils,  they  may  be  left  in  the  borders  the  winter 
through,  and  only  disturbed  when  the  herbaceous 
borders  are  rearranged  in  the  spring,  when  the  clumps 
may  be  divided  and  replanted. 

They  are  all  useful  for  cutting,  a  matter  of  some 
moment  in  this  age,  and  like  the  Gladiolus  and  other 
Irises,  the  flowers  open  successively  from  the  base  to 
the  point  of  the  spike  when  placed  in  fresh  water. 
The  most  distinct  and  useful    kinds  are  "  Eldora'do, " 
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Fig.  80. — tulipa   pulchella. 
(Colours  of  the  flower  deep  rose,  with  a  white  star  at  the  bottom  of  the  cup.) 


quarter  girth,  and  80  feet  high.  Probably  the  largest 
nobilis— at  least,  the  largest  noticed  on  our  tour 
through  the  wood — is  26  inches  quarter  girth,  and  is 
about  75  feet  high.  This  was  one  of  the  plants 
b  myht  in  pots  at  £5  each.  An  A.  Pinsapo  measured 
1 1  inches  quarter  girth,  and  has  a  height  of  12  feet. 
Only  one  specimen  of  Libocedrus  decurrens  was 
observed  :  its  quarter  girth  is  14  inches.  Amongst 
the  other  specimens  noted  were — Sequoia  orTaxodium 
sempervirens,  14  inches,  65  feet  high  ;  Cupressus 
Lawsoniana,  15  inches,  75  feet  high  ;  a  group  of 
Thuja  Lobbi,  nearly  90  feet  high,  with  a  girth  of  from 
154  inches  to  16  inches  ;  Cedrus  Deodara,  11$  inches, 
75  feet  high  ;  Thujopsis  borealis,  a  very  fine  speci- 
men, very  graceful  and  symmetrical  ;  and  Crypto- 
meria  japonic.!,  also  very  fine.  All  the  uuderwood 
hereabouts  was  felled  about  ten  years  ago,  anil  the 
younger  Coniferje  were  planted  wherever  a  suitable 
ppot  was  found.  Transactions  of  the  Engli-h  Arhori- 
cu'tural  Society. 


METHODS    OF   PROPAGATION. 

(Continued  from  p.    Iii5.) 
Bulbous  Flowering   Plants.— Montbretias,  Tri- 
tonias,  Watsonias,  Ixias,  and  Sparaxis,  as  well  as  the 
brilliant  little   Anomatheca,   may   all  be   rapidly  in- 


Etoile  de  Feu,  Fantaisie,  Feu  d'Artifice,  and  Trans- 
cendant ;  while  in  the  variety  named  crocosmitlora, 
the  delight  of  all  florists,  has  been  attained,  namely, 
a  double  form,  which  its  fortunate  raiser  foretells,  is 
to  become  the  progenfttr  of  a  new  race  of  double 
flowers  sure  to  come  into  fashion  ! 

The  Crocus,  another  well-known  cormous  plant,  has 
for  many  decades  been  grown  for  the  trade  iu  the  rich, 
light  soil  of  Lincolnshire  and  the  adjoining  counties, 
where  the  favourite  early -flowering  yellow  is  cultivated 
and  sold  by  the  million  ;  and  the  so-called  Scotch, 
and  a  striped  form  named  C.  versicolor,  in  less 
quantities.  The  increase  of  these  is  a  simple  matter, 
each  corm  when  it  flowers  dies  off,  and  leaves  a 
numerous  progeny  of  small  cormlets  at  the  base  of 
the  leaves;  some  of  these  attaiu  to  flowering  strength, 
but  the  majority  are  only  serviceable  to  quarter  up, 
and  grow  on  for  the  next  season. 

Tho  bulbous  Iris  tribe,  commonly  called  English, 
Spanish,  and  Persian  Iris,  may  all  be  propagated 
from  the  small  side  bulblets,  which  may  be  broken 
off  at  the  time  they  are  lifted  and  planted  up  in 
September  or  October.  These  should  not  be  allowed 
to  flower  the  first  year,  but  by  the  second  season 
they  will  have  made  full-sized  bulbs  which  will  be 
fit  to  sell,  or  plant  up  for  flowering  the  following 
Beasou. 


We  are  equally  independent  of  the  Dutch  growers 
for  our  supply  of  Snowdrops,  both  single  and  double, 
these  being  grown  in  great  quantities  in  the 
Eastern  counties,  in  addition  to  the  lovely  little  Siberian 
Squill  (Scilla  sibirica),  and  the  Glory  of  the  Snow 
(Chionodoxa),  all  of  which  are  increased  easily  by 
selecting  the  largest  and  strongest  bulbs  or  corms  for 
use,  and  planting  up  all  the  rest  to  grow  on  till  they 
attaiu  to  a  flowering  strength  or  size. 

Tho  handsome  group  of  bulbous  flowering  plants 

known  as  the  Tigridias  are  quite  hardy  in  the  south 

and  west  counties,  and  should  be  allowed  to  flower 

and  form  their  seed-vessels  ;  then  they  may  be  taken 

up,   cleaned,   and  the  bulbs   divided,   reserving  the 

largest  aud  thickest  for  planting  up  or  for  potting  and 

lining  up  the  small  side-pieces,  which,  with  generous 

treatment  in  regard  to   mulching  and  watering  with 

liquid- manure  during  the  growing  period,  will  make 

very  good  flowering  bulbs  the  first  year.     I  may  here 

note  that  when  bedding  these  out  on  stiff  wet  soil, 

it  is  advisable  that  the  bed  be  raised  above  the  level 

of  the  surrounding  ground,  as  this  prevents  the  soil 

becoming  too  wet  in  the  winter,  when  a  few  degrees 

of  frost  will  be  fatal.     Also  a  little  dry  rubbish  or 

cocoa-refuse   spread  to  the   depth   of  2  or  3  inches 

over  the  bed,  is  useful  as  a  protection  from  frost. 

Experience. 

(To  be  continued.) 


TULIPA    PULCHELLA. 

This,  another  of  the  series  of  little  known  plants 
re-introduced  to  Europe  by  Mr.  Siehe,  German 
Consul  at  Mersina  in  Asia  Minor,  which  we  have  been 
enabled  to  figure  during  the  last  few  months.  Tulipa 
pulchella  is  a  plant  of  dwarf  growth,  indigenous  to 
the  alpine  and  sub-alpine  regions  of  the  Cilician 
Taurus,  where  it  is  found  growing  among  loose 
stones.  The  flowers  are  of  a  deep  rose  colour,  and 
possess  a  yellow  spot  of  a  star-like  shape  at  the 
bottom.  Our  illustration  shows  the  plant  of  half  its 
natural  size. 


THE   LOST   ONION    TRADE. 

Is  it  possible  that  our  market-growers  and  farmers 
are  allowing  the  French  farmers  of  Brittany  to  mono- 
polise the  sale  of  this  famous  esculent  in  England  ? 
This  is  a  question  that  came  to  my  mind  when  read  - 
ing  a  very  forcible  article  in  the  Daily  Mail  of  Feb- 
ruary 12,  with  the  heading,  "  In  Search,  of  Trade  : 
A  Lesson.  '  Made  in  France '  this  time."  It  says, 
"  The  presence  of  the  forty-seven  Breton  Onion 
hawkers  on  the  Channel  Queen ,  wrecked  off  Guernsey 
recently,  draws  attention  to  a  business  that  is 
increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds,  to  the  detriment  of 
the  British  farmer.''  Among  other  particulars,  it 
stated  that  from  15,000  to  20,000  French  [<]  peasants 
visit  British  annually  with  the  object  of  selling 
Onions  grown  upon  farms  in  the  Departments  of 
Finistere,  Cotes  du  Nord  and  He  et  Vilaine.'' 
Originally  these  Onions  were  sent  wholesale  to 
Covent  Garden,  but  the  prices  realised  not  being 
satisfactory  to  the  growers,  other  moans  had  to  be 
reported  to,  to  make  the  trado  remunerative.  This 
took  the  form  of  chartering  two  sailing  vessels  about 
to  return  to  North  Wales,  which  they  loaded  with 
some  of  tho  best  of  their  produce,  about  a  dozen  farm 
hands  and  two  or  three  sons  of  the  shippers  accom- 
panying the  cargo,  which  was  disposed  of  by  hawking 
retail,  at  a  clear  profit  of  over  60  per  cent,  above  that 
obtained  previously  at  wholesale  rates.  In  the  ensuing 
summer  shipments  were  made  to  Cardiff  and  Bristol, 
and  similarly  disposed  of.  This  start  was  made  some 
eight  or  ten  years  since.  "  Year  after  year  other 
districts  have  been  exploited,  until  to-day  there  are 
French  Ouion  depots  in  most  of  our  ports  and  large 
inland  towns.  Lately  tho  growers  have  formed 
sevoral  limited  companies,  under  whose  fostering 
care  the  industry  is  likely  to  be  still  further  increased 
upon  the  same  lines.''  Surely  if  Onions  cau  be  grown 
in  the  North  of  France  aud  be  brought  here  and  sold 
by  the  growers  at  remunerative  prices,  our  English 
farmers  in  the  southern  counties  should  be  able  to 
compete  with  them.  O.  Herrin,  Pmpmore. 
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The   Week's  Work. 

-     — •       — 
THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  J.  W.  McHattie,  Gardener,  Stratbfieldsaye,  Hants. 

Potato  Planting. — The  first  three  weeks  of  April 
afford  the  best  period  for  planting  the  main  crop  of 
Potatos,  and  in  deeply-dug  light  soils  the  sets  may 
be  dibbled-in  6  inches  deep,  affording  a  space  of 
30  iriches  between  the  rows,  and  10  inches  from  set 
to  set.  [Or  they  may  set  in  shallow  basins  excavated 
with  a  big  draw-hoe  just  as  quickly,  and  the  tuber 
touching  the  soil  everywhere,  of  course  care  being 
taken  to  cover  them  with  soil  with  the  same  tool. 
Ed.].  Wet  heavy  land  should  be  manured,  dug,  and 
planted  at  the  same  time,  the  sets  being  laid  on  the 
manure  at  from  10  to  12  inches  apart,  and  at 
30  inches  from  row  to  row.  If  the  sets  are  rather 
large,  tbey  may  be  cut  in  halvep,  each  half  having 
not  less  than  three  strong  buds.  Smaller  sets  should 
not  be  cut,  and  have  only  a  few  of  the  eyes  removed. 
Any  crowding  of  the  shaws  result  in  a  Iobs  of  weight 
in  the  crop.  A  change  of  seed  should  be  obtained 
every  third  year. 

Kidney  Beans. — A  sowing  may  now  be  made  on 
light  soil  on  a  south  border,  and  means  taken  to 
protect  the  plants  when  above-ground,  from  injury 
by  frost.  Another  sowing  may  be  made  about 
April  30.  Eeans  should  be  sown  in  diil!s  2  inches 
deep,  running  north  and  s<  uth,  and  the  drills  may  be 
1  i  foot  apart  for  the  dwarf  varieties,  to  2  or  2.]  fc  et  for 
Canadian  Wonder.  The  new  climbing  Frerch  Bean 
and  the  white-podded  Butter-leans  may  be  sown  at 
the  end  of  the  month,  and  both  ^^rietie8  should 
occupy  a  warm  site. 

Cabbage, — Early-Bown  Cabbage  plants  for  summer 
\'se  may  now  be  planted,  and  the  plantations  of  August- 
rown  Cabbage  moulded  up  with  the  hoe,  drawing  the 
sod  up  to  the  lower  pair  of  leaves.  A  sowing  may  be 
now  made  for  providing  heads  fur  cutting  in  early 
autumn.     Couve  Tronchuda  may  now  be  sown. 

Carrots — The  seeds  for  the  main  crop  should  now 
be  got  into  the  ground  without  delay.  The  Carrot- 
quarter  should  have  been  plentifully  dressed  with  de- 
cayed manure,lime,  and,  if  wirewormbepreseot.  slight'y 
with  gas-lime.  It  should  now  be  dug  over  half  a  spit 
deep  and  well  tilled,  and  then  roughly  raked,  to 
render  it  level,  and  take  off  the  biggest  stones,  &c  , 
and  be  trodden  evenly  all  over,  or  rolled  with  a 
wooden  roller.  The  surface  should  then  be  finely 
raked  and  made  smooth,  and  drills  drawn  1  inch 
deep  and  9  inches  apart.  The  seeds,  if  new,  should 
be  sown  thinly,  after  mixing  them  with  twice  their 
bulk  of  damp  sand,  and  be  covered  w  ith  the  fine  soil  to 
the  depth  of  half  an  inch.  If  wireworm  and  the 
Carrot  maggot  infest  the  soil,  the  best  method  is  to 
sow  Carrot  seed  frequently  at  the  end  of  the  spring 
and  in  the  early  summer  moriths,  choosing  varieties 
with  short  roots,  sveh  as  Dutch  Horn,  Carentan, 
&c.  Late  sowings  of  Carrots  are  not  so  subject  to  be 
infested  as  early  sowings. 

Vegetable  Marrows. — Sow  seeds  singly  in  small 
flower-pots,  and  place  in  a  warm  frame,  so  as  to  have 
plants  for  placing  under  hard-lights  or  frames  in 
May.  These  early  sowings  should  always  be  pro- 
vided with  slight  hot-beds  of  stable-dung,  or  dung 
and  tree-leaves,  placed  beneath  the  plants. 

THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

By  H.  Waiters,  Gardener,  Eastwell  Park,  Ashford. 

Bulbs  vhich.  have  been  Forced. — Instead  of  the  gar- 
dener throwing  these  bulbs  to  the  rubbish-heap,  as  is 
usually  done,  it  is  better  to  gradually  harden  them 
off,  and  afterwards  plaut  them  in  spare  ground  till 
the  foliage  ripens  naturally,  and  then  clean,  dry,  and 
store  them.  Clumps  of  Lily  of  the  Valley  may  be 
permanently  planted  on  the  north  side  of  a  wall.  It 
will  be  thrt  e  years  before  the  buds  that  form  on  the 
roots  that  have  flowered  will  themselves  flower. 
Bulbs  of  Narcissus,  Scillas,  and  Snowdrops  should 
be  stored  till  early  autumn,  and  thon  planted  wh.  rever 
required  in  the  garden  or  pleasure  grounds. 

Spireeas. — The  varieties  astilboides,  palmata,  and 
japonrca,  if  they  have  been  forced,  should  be  simi- 
larly hardened  off,  and  afterwards  planted  in  the 
reserve  garden  in  lines  to  recoup  their  energies,  which 
they  will  do  in  tw  o  years,  and  be  then  again  fit  for  being 
forced.  A  partially  shady  spot  in  moist  loamy  soil  is 
beet  for  them,  and  ihey  will  require  frequent  applica- 
tions of  water  in  hot  weather.  The  same  remarks 
apply  to  Solomon's  Seal,  Dielytras,  and  Moutan 
Pieonies,  and  many  other  subjects,  both  hardwooded 
and  soft,  which  have  been  forced  into  flower. 

Annuals  for  Bedding-ont.  —Seeds  of  Asters  and  Ten- 
wpek  Stock,"),  and  numerous  species  and  varieties  of 


annuals,  should  be  sown  this  month  ;  the  Asters  and 
Stocks  in  boxes,  or  in  frames,  the  seedlings  to  be  pricked 
out  when  large  enough.  Slugs  are  very  destructive 
amongst  these  plants,  and  every  precaution  must  be 
taken  against  these  creatures.  The  seed  should  be 
sown  thinly,  and  pricking  done,  especially  that  of 
Stocks,  when  two  true  leaves  are  made,  these  plants 
being  peculiarly  liable  to  damp  off  when  crowded  toge- 
ther, and  the  air  in  the  frame  is  close.  Other  annuals 
may  besown  out-of-doors  this  month,  due  consideration 
being  required  in  deciding  upon  their  position  in 
accordance  with  the  heights  of  the  various  subjects, 
and  the  places  they  are  intended  to  occupy.  Chcose 
a  fine  still  day  for  the  sowing  operation,  and  when  the 
ground  is  in  good  working  order.  If  lines  of  plants 
are  required,  shallow  drills  should  be  drawn  with  a 
email  hoe,  and  the  seed  sown  thinly  ;  and  if  broad- 
casted, let  the  ground  be  finely  and  evenly  raked 
over,  assuming  that  it  has  been  manured  and  dug, 
scattering  the  seeds  evenly  over  the  surface,  and 
raking  them  in,  but  do  not  leave  the  ground  too  fine 
on  the  surface,  or  it  will  become  caked,  and  the 
youDg  plants  have  a  difficulty  in  coming  through. 
Thin  out  as  soon  as  the  plants  are  large  enough,  if 
they  are  likely  to  become,  crowded.  The  chief  secret 
in  obtaining  satisfactory  results  from  annuals  is  to 
allow  them  space  for  full  development. 

Poppies. — For  a  brilliant  display  at  a  Email  co't  the 
Poppy  is  the  plant,  par  excellence,  for  the  purrose, 
and  the  Shirley  varieties,  with  their  delicate  shades  of 
colour  are  very  effective,  and  in  consequence  very 
popular.  For  brilliant  colour  tho  Danebrog  Poppy 
is  unsurpassed,  the  flowers  being  of  a  brilliant 
scarlet  colour,  and  each  petal  has  a  white  blotch 
which,  when  the  flowers  are  fully  expanded,  forms  a 
white  cross  on  a  scarlet  ground,  and  from  its  similarity 
to  the  national  colours  of  Denmark,  it  is  usually  known 
bb  the  Danish  Flag  Poppy.  Papaver  nudicaule,  the 
Iceland  Poppy,  belongs  to  adwarfer  class,  and  is  very 
hardy,  with  flowers  of  white,  yellow,  and  scarlet, 
excellent  in  the  garden,  and  for  table  decoration  in 
the  cut  state.  Of  other  varieties,  P.  Mephisto,  with 
fringed  flowers;  P.  glaucum  (the  Tulip  Poppy), 
flowers  of  a  very  deep  scarlet ;  P.  bracteatum,  red 
with  black  blotcheB,  very  showy  ;  P.  orientale,  deep 
scarlet  with  black  blotches  ;  P.  Snowdrift,  pure 
white  with  fringed  petals  ;  and  P.  fimbriatum,  with, 
as  its  names  implies,  fringed  flowers  produced  in  great 
abunelance,  and  in  endless  variety  of  colours,  are 
among  the  finest.  Never  allow  the  Poppies  to 
become  crowded,  or  the  flowering  season  will 
be  short,  and  in  case  of  a  long  spell  of  dry  weather, 
the  plants  will  entirely  collapse. 

Qeneral  Work. — Continue  the  pricking-off  of  all 
kinds  of  bedding-plants.  Propagate  any  plants  of 
which  the  desired  number  is  not  yet  obtained,  such  aa 
Lobelias,  Coleus,  Alternantheras,  Iresines,  Verbenas, 
and  MeEembryanthemums. 


HARDY    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

By  W.  H.  Divers,  Gardener,  Belvoir  Castle,  Grantham. 

Pear-trees  on  Walls. — Before  the  flowers  have  time 
to  expand,  curtains  of  doubled  fish-netting,  canvas, 
frigi  domo,  or  similar  material  should  be  hung  in 
front  of  the  trees  ;  if  fish-netting,  it  may  remain  iu 
position  day  and  night  as  long  as  protection  from 
frost  is  needed,  but  the  thicker  materials  must  be 
withdrawn  during  daylight,  which  may  easily  be 
arranged  by  fastening  the  curtains  to  the  top  of  the 
wall,  with  poles  leaning  against  the  wall  under  the 
coping  at  a  distance  of  10  feet  apart,  and  at  every 
second  pole  fastening  a  piece  of  stout  string 
on  the  top  of  the  wall,  letting  it  come  beneath  the 
curtains  to  the  bottom,  and  returning  it  on  the  other 
side  to  the  top  again,  by  means  of  which  the  coverings 
can  be  quickly  drawn  up  or  down. 

Tomatos.—  Provision  should  be  made  for  filling 
vacant  spaces  on  south  walla  with  Tomato-pltnts, 
good  returns  in  fruit  being  obtained  from  such  plants 
in  summers  of  average  warmth.  The  Tomato  may  be 
grown  successfully  in  the  open  quartei-j,  training 
them  on  one  to  three  stakes  per  plant.  Plants 
for  these  purposes  should  be  grown  under  glass  until 
they  are  2J  to  3  feet  high  with  fruit  set ;  and  the 
plants  will  now  require  shifting  into  6-inch  pots, 
which  will  serve  them  till  they  are  set  out  in  the 
middle  of  May.  Let  them  be  afforded  a  rich  light 
soil,  such  as  light  turfy-loam  two-thirds,  leaf-soil 
one-third  ;  and  keep  each  plant  to  one  stem,  the 
point  of  which  should  not  be  stopped,  but  all  side- 
shoots  as  soon  as  they  appear  should  be  removed. 
Provide  a  minimum  temperature  of  55°  by  night,  and 
let  the  day  rise  to  70°  before  air  is  afforded,  and  do 
not  Bhade  the  plants  at  any  time,  but  endeavour  to 
keep  them  sturdy  and  short  jointed.     There  is  now  a 


great  choice  of  varieties  adapted  for  outside  culture, 
and  only  Birch  as  produce  middling-sized  fruit  that 
ripens  rapidly  should  be  chosen,  large  or  coarre- 
growing  varieties  being  almost  worthless  inordinary 
summore. 

THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  W.  H.  WnrTE,  Orchid  Grower,  Burford,  Dorking. 
Hast  Indian-house  Temperatures.  —  April  is  an 
RDxious  month  for  the  Orchid  cultivator,  as  the 
changes  in  the  weather  are  generally  bo  numerous,  it 
is  next  to  impossible  to  keep  constant  the  atmos- 
pheric conditions  of  the  warm  house?.  Careful 
attentiou  to  shading,  ventilation,  and  heating, 
however,  will  prevent  very  serious  fluctuations. 
The  hottest  or  East  Indian-house  needs  the  greatest 
care  in  these  matters,  because  many  of  the  plants  are 
growing  fast,  and  tbey  must  suffer  no  check.  Little 
vi  ntilation  will  be  required  in  this  house  at  present, 
except  perhaps  at  noon,  when  the  atmoBphere  ia 
comparatively  dry.  On  bright  days,  when  the 
ventilators  are  open,  and  the  sun  becomes  obscured 
by  heavy  clouds,  close  them  at  once.  The  blinds 
need  not  be  worked  up  and  down  at  every  trifling 
change  in  the  weather.  Immediately  the  sun  raises 
the  temperature  6°  or  7°  drop  the  blinds,  and  keep 
them  down  on  all  very  changeable  days,  but  when 
there  is  no  fear  of  the  plants  becoming  scorched  keep 
them  up.  At  this  season  of  the  year  scorching  is 
very  possible,  and  it  is  much  safer  to  give  too  much 
shade  rather  than  too  little.  It  is  difficult  to  shade 
properly  the  numerous  species  which  grow  in  this 
house  with  special  care  to  each  group.  Such  species 
aa  the  deciduous  Calantbee,  Thunias,  Cycnocbes, 
CataBetuojB,  Mormodes,  Cyrtopodiume,  Dendrobium 
Schomburgkia,  Qrammatophyllums,  Epidendrums, 
Laelia  rubescens,  Vanda  ceerulescens,  Brassavola 
venosa,  &c.  should  be  placed  at  one  end  where  they 
may  receive  the  least  shade,  whilst  Phalsenopeis, 
Aerides,  Angrscums,  Cypripediums,  Bulbophyllums, 
<  irrhopetalums,  Bolleas,  Pescatoreas,  Zygopetalums, 
Vanda  Sanderiana,  evergreen  Calanthes,  Eulophiella, 
&c.  should  be  arranged  at  the  opposite  end  where 
greater  shade  will  prevent  the  foliage  getting 
injured  by  sunshine. 

The  Cattleija-house. — The  blinds  on  the  Cattleya 
and  intermediate-houses  must  be  dropped  whenever 
the  leavis  of  the  plants  begin  to  feel  warm  to  the 
hand,  and  they  should  remain  down  until  the  sun 
has  patsed  off  the  roof,  or  in  houses  with  a  western 
aspect  until  it  has  lost  most  of  its  power.  If  lath 
blinds  are  in  use  in  these  two  divisions,  it  is  advisable  [?] 
to  put  extra  shading  under  them  for  the  protection  ot 
euch  plants  as  Vaudas  of  the  tricolor  and  suavis 
section,  Cypripediums,  Oacidiums,  Lycastes,  Cym- 
bidiums,  and  the  warmer  section  of  Masdevalliae. 
The  bottom  ventilators  of  these  houses  should  be 
opened  gradually  when  the  outside  temperature  is 
above  45°,  and  wide  open  when  55°.  In  lofty  houses, 
where  the  roof-ventilators  are  some  distance  from  the 
plants,  fresh  air  may  be  admitted  freely  without  the 
use  of  the  bottom  ventilators. 

Odontoglossum  and  Masdevallia-houses. — Drop  the 
blinds  on  these  houses  immediately  the  sun  touches 
the  plants,  and  keep  them  down  so  long  as  the  sun 
shines  upon  the  roof.  After  several  years  of  prac- 
tical experience  with  the  lattice-wood  blinds,  I  find 
that  for  lean-to  houses  having  a  northern  aspect  these 
blinds  are  in  every  way  satisfactory.  For  span-roof 
houses  running  north  and  south,  with  an  east  and 
west  aspect,  they  are  not  quite  so  suitable  ;  the  extra 
light  admitted  through  the  blinds  causes  the  foliage 
to  become  far  more  of  a  bronzy-red  than  is  desirable, 
and  I  find  the  leaves  so  coloured  do  not  last  on  the 
plants  nearly  so  long.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  lay  some 
thin  garden-mats  upon  the  roof-glass  under  the  lath 
blinds,  the  blinds  being  raised  6  or  8  inches  above 
the  roof,  a  cool  current  of  air  passes  between  them 
and  the  mats  ;  by  this  means  a  very  suitable  tem- 
perature is  maintained  for  the  cool-growing  Odonto- 
glossoms  throughout  the  hot  summer  months.  The 
blinds  at  the  present  time  are  let  down  immediately 
the  sun  begins  to  shine  upon  the  roof,  and  as  Boon  as 
it  causes  the  inside  temperature  to  ascend  to  60°  the 
m  ita  are  put  on  ;  they  are  taken  off  from  the  east 
side  when  the  sun  ceases  to  shine  upon  it,  and  from 
the  west  side  about  an  hour  before  the  suu  goes  down. 
Where  the  sidelights  allow  the  sun  to  shine  upon 
the  plants  or  their  pots,  they  should  be  covered  out- 
side with  thick  tiffany  or  some  other  material.  In 
giving  air  to  these  cool  houses,  the  bottom  ventilators 
should  be  slightly  opened  when  the  outside  tem- 
perature is  40°,  and  widely  opened  when  50°.  When 
the  air  is  calm  and  mild,  a  little  top  air  will  be 
beneficial,     Before  damping  dowij  in  the  afternoon, 
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we  close  the  top  ventilators,  leaving  tbe  bottom  ones 
open  in  degree,  according  to  the  weather  outeido  ;  by 
this  means  a  suitable  temperature  is  maintained 
throughout  the  night.  In  each  division  it  is  advisable 
to  allow  the  atmosphere  to  fall  6°  or  8°  below  satura- 
tion-point for  several  hours  during  the  middle  of  the 
day  ;  this  will  allow  the  plants  to  discharge  all  super- 
fluous moisture,  which,  if  retained,  would  prevent 
sound,  durable  growth. 


PLANTS    UNDEB    GLASS. 

By  W.  Messenger,  Gardener,  Woolrerstone  Park,  Ipswicn. 

Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums.  —  Young  plants  now 
rapidly  growing,  will  be  in  need  of  close  atten- 
tion as  regards  shifting  before  they  become  root- 
bound.  Let  the  points  of  the  shoots  be  nipped 
occasionally  to  ensure  bushy  growth,  as  the  plants  are 
apt  to  run  away  thiu  if  stopping  be  not  resorted  to. 
Spring-struck  plants  will  require  re-potting,  and  old 
plants,  if  growing  in  an  intermediate-house,  will  now 
be  coming  into  flower,  and  should  be  removed  to  a 
greenhouse  or  cool  conservatory.  These  plants  show 
to  advantage  when  grown  in  baskets,  three  or  more 
according  to  the  size  of  the  basket,  being  placed  therein 
in  good  turfy  loam,  one  sixth  part  decayed  manure  and 
some  Bilver-sand.  Such  baskets  should  be  lined 
with  wood-moss,  and  when  planted,  they  should  be 
placed  in  au  intermediate!) ouBe.  The  earlier-made 
thoots  should  be  peggeddown,  or  otherwise  secured 
to  the  sides  of  the  basket,  and  have  their  points 
pinched  out,  the  resulting  Bhoots  being  allowed  to 
hang  unrestrained.  These  plants  are  valuable 
climbers,  making  a  brilliant  display  if  afforded  a 
light,  airy  position. 

Zonal  Pelargoniums. — Plants,  if  strong  and  well- 
rooted  in  small  pots,  will  soon  begin  to  show  flower 
if  repotted  in  5-inch  pots,  and  stood  close  to  the  glass 
in  a  temperature  of  50°  to  55°  by  night,  and  10° 
more  than  this  by  day,  affording  plenty  of  air  on  fine 
days.  It  is  not  too  late  to  insert  cuttings  in  order  to 
r-ise  plants  for  winter-flowering,  but  the  shoots  must 
be  strong  and  sturdy.  They  can  be  placed  in  a  warm 
house  in  a  light  position,  where  they  will  soon  strike. 

Calaeliums.  — Those  that  are  growing  freely  may  be 
finally  repotted  in  light  rich  soil,  which  Bhould  not 
be  made  very  firm  ;  the  plants  requiring  abundance 
of  water  when  growing  freely  should  have  excel- 
lent drainage.  They  must  be  shaded  from  strong 
sunshine,  otherwise  all  the  light  possible  should  be 
afforded  to  bring  out  the  colours  of  the  leaves. 

Gloxinias. — Plants  making  free  growth  may  be 
Bhifted  into  their  floweriDg-pots  in  a  compost  of 
loam,  dry  cow-dung  rubbed  through  a  fine-meshed 
sieve,  leaf  mould,  and  a  considerable  proportion  of 
silver-sand.  Young  seedlings  may  be  pricked  off 
directly  they  are  fit  to  be  handled  into  small  pots  or 
pans,  and  if  late  flowering  plants  are  desired  seed 
may  be  sown. 

Qesneras. — Shake  the  old  soil  from  the  earliest 
flowering  species  of  these  and  start  the  tubers  singly, 
or  two  or  three  of  them  together  in  one  pot,  in  a 
Cucumber  or  Melon-pit.  They  will  start  quickly,  but 
once  the  leaves  commence  to  form  the  plants  must 
have  a  position  where  the  syringe  cannot  reach  them, 
or  the  leaves  will  get  rusty. 

Tydeas. — Cuttings  being  now  plentiful,  they  may 
be  taken  off  and  inserted  in  sandy  peat,  and  the  old 
plants  thrown  away.  For  large  plants,  insert  the 
cuttings  singly  in  small  pots,  and  pinch  the  points 
from  time  to  time  ;  or  place  the  cuttiDgs  thickly 
together  in  pans,  and  when  they  are  growing  strongly 
take  off  tbe  tops  and  strike  these,  and  throw  the  others 
away.     These,  if  pinched  once,  make  capital  plants. 

Tkyrsacanthus  rutilans,  as  it  goes  out  of  flower, 
may  have  the  tops  of  the  plants  taken  off  and  inserted 
in  thumb-pots,  placing  them  under  a  handglassjin  the 
propagatinghouse.  Tho  old  plants  may  be  cut  back 
for  the  purpose  of  affording  cuttiDgs. 


FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  G.  NoRMiN,  Gardener,  Hatfield  House,  Herts. 
Figs  m  Glasbhouscs.— Fig-trees  may  be  forthwith 
planted  in  new  borders,  and  good  all-round  varie- 
t;es  for  forcing  are  Brown  Turkey  and  White  Mar- 
seilles, having  middling-sized  fruits,  and  Negro  Largoas 
a  large  one  ;  and  of  small-fruited  varieties,  of  which 
there  are  many,  Black  Ischia,  a  good  forcer,  of  a 
deep  purple,  and  flesh  of  deep  red  ;  Brown  Ischia,  a 
free  and  excellent  forcer  ;  Pingo  de  Mel  and  Violette 
Sepor  are  among  Borne  of  the  best  for  house  culture. 
Figs  mostly  grow  to  a  large  size,  unless  the  root-runs 
are  greatly  circumscribed,  and  need  a  good  deal  trellis 
—10  feet  in  width  and  as  much  in  height,  is  not  too 
much  per  plant.     In  making  a  ho}e  for  the  roots  of 


the  plants,  the  soil  should  be  taken  out  to  a  depth 
of  4  to  6  inches,  and  sufficiently  wide  for  the  roots  to 
extend  in  all  directions  at  full  length.  The  trees  to 
be  planted  should  have  been  thoroughly  cleaned 
with  insecticide  some  time  before.  In  planting,  turn 
the  roots  out  of  the  pots,  take  away  the  crocks,  and 
remove  by  pricking  and  shaking  the  whole  of  the 
soil  from  the  roots  ;  slightly  shorten  the  strongest  of 
these,  then  place  the  plant  in  its  place,  lay  out  the 
roots  straight,  and  work  the  soil  between  the  roots, 
making  all  quite  firm,  the  uppermost  roots  being 
then  about  2  inches  beneath  the  surface  ;  afford  a 
moderate  amount  of  water,  and  fill  in.  The  chief  shoots 
may  be  temporarily  fastened  to  the  trellis  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  let  the  tree  sink  as  the  soil  settles. 
The  earliest  fruits  are  often  obtained  from  potted  or 
tubbed  trees  ;  and  any  of  these  with  ripening  fruits 
will  require  a  moderately  dry,  well-ventilated  house, 
but  in  consideration  of  the  second  crop  of  fruits  that 
will  be  taken  from  the  trees,  these  points  must  not 
be  carried  to  excess.  In  order  to  maintain  a  suitable 
atmosphere,  the  floor  of  the  house,  and  other  surfaces 
must  be  damped  once,  twice,  or  thrice  a  day,  accord- 
ing to  the  aridity  of  the  air.  When  all  the  ripe  fruits 
have  been  gathered,  a  thorough  syringing  of  the  trees 
should  take  place,  doing  this  in  the  early  morning  ; 
and  air  should  be  afforded  at  that  time  by  the  top 
ventilators  if  weather  permits.  As  Fig-trees  absorb 
much  moisture  from  the  soil,  liberal  applications  of 
water  are  required  from  time  to  time,  and  nothing 
favours  the  Bpread  of  red-spider  so  much  as  dryness 
at  the  root.  When  a  second  crop  is  set,  afford  weak 
manure  occasionally,  and  alternate  this  with  soot- 
water.  If  the  bottom-heat  materials  are  sinking,  and 
likely  to  leave  the  pots  above  the  surface  in  some 
measure,  place  fresh  materials  between  the  pots,  not 
eo  much  to  afford  heat  at  this  date  as  to  maintain 
equable  conditions  in  the  soil.  To  have  fruits  of  the 
best  flavour,  they  should  be  ripened  on  the  tree  ;  and 
indications  of  ripeness  are  the  drooping  of  the  fruit, 
exudation  of  honey  from  the  eye,  and  the  cracking  of 
tbe  skin.  Gather  the  fruits  when  quite  dry,  and  handle 
them  tenderly,  pinching  the  stalk  off  close  to  tbe 
wood,  and  at  the  same  time  bending  the  fruit  slightly 
on  one  side.  If  to  be  sent  to  a  distance,  pack  them 
like  Strawberries. 

Trees  growing  against  Trellises,  that  were  started 
in  January,  will  need  the  removal  of  superfluous 
laterals,  and  the  remaining  shoots  to  be  tied  to  the 
trellis,  the  points  of  these  being  pinched  out  in  front 
of  the  fifth  leaf.  To  bring  two  crops  of  Figs  to 
perfection  requires  a  long  season  of  warmth  ;  and  the 
temperatures  of  the  Fig-house  from  now  onwards  may 
range  from  60°  to  65°  at  night,  70"  by  day, with  fireheat 
when  it  is  dull,  85"  with  sun-heat,  and  90°  for  a  short 
time  after  closing  the  house  in  the  afternoon.  Afford 
air  in  the  morning  when  70  is  reached,  increasing  tbe 
quantity  at  75°  and  80°,  and  leave  on  a  little  air  all 
night  when  the  weather  is  mild.  Syringe  the  trees 
thoroughly  once  or  twice  a  day.  Should  scale 
threaten  to  become  troublesome,  use  soap-suds  with 
a  sponge ;  if  soft-soap  is  used,  it  need  not  be  stronger 
than  4  ozs.  to  the  gallon.  If  mealy-bug  be  present, 
look  for  them  diligently.  Maintain  the  borders  in 
a  suitably  moist  condition. 

THE    APIARY. 

By  Expert. 
Sections  and  Section-Hooks. — These  are  likely  to  re- 
ceive considerable  attention  this  year,  seeing  that  our 
brethren  in  America — where  all  the  sections  used  are 
made — are  just  now  exercising  their  judgment,  and 
many  of  them  advocating  a  new-style  seotion  without 
any  "  bee-way  "  cut  in  tho  wood,  the  said  bee- way 
being  provided  by  tbe  divider  or  separator.  One 
fortunate  thing  about  the  discussion  is,  that  the 
outside  measure  of  the  section  itself  will  remain  the 
same.  This  is  a  comfort  to  all  those  who  have  a 
large  number  of  racks  made  to  take  the  ordinary- 
sized  section.  Some  in  America  favour  a  section 
showing  a  larger  surface  of  comb  but  less  in  thickness 
as  being  more  attractive  to  purchasers.  But  in  any 
alteration  that  may  be  introduced,  the  number  of 
racks  so  in  use  here,  made  to  take  what  may  be 
called  the  standard  size  (4j  iucheB  x  41,  inches)  will 
have  considerable  weight  with  all  who  produce 
comb-honey  in  any  quantity,  before  we  alter  sizes. 
Tbe  proposed  new  section  will,  it  seems,  be  i\  inches 
x4)  inches  without  bee-ways  cut  in  sides  ot  wood. 
Those  who  have  tried  them  say  that  the  bee-wayless 
sections  are  better  filled  with  honey  to  the  edge  of  the 
wood  all  round.  Think  of  that  point,  ye  ambitious 
ones  in  our  ranks,  when  working  for  the  prize-taking 
sections  another  year  !  There  is  little  doubt  our 
pioneers  in  bee-supplies  will  have  the  new  septions  on 
hand  ready  for  this  season. 


Handling  Bees. — When  the  time  comes  for  a 
thorough  examination  of  hives  again,  it  can  be  ascer- 
tained almost  at  a  glance  how  matters  stand  within, 
and  which  combs  contain  brood,  as  well  as  making 
plain  the  presence  of  a  queen,  because  the  manner 
and  behaviour  of  the  bees  are  entirely  different  to 
those  on  frames,  which  are  quoenless  and  broodless. 
In  examining  frames  of  brood,  be  careful  to  first  draw 
them  an  inch  apart,  and  then  steadily  raise  them  but 
half  out  of  the  hive,  just  sufficient  to  ascertain  the 
condition  of  affairs  ;  this  done,  replase  them  at  once 
for  fear  of  chilling  the  brood.  By  so  doing,  the 
queen-bees  will  hardly  be  conscious  of  any  disturb- 
ance at  all.  When  combs  are  treated  in  this  way,  it 
is  quite  a  common  thing  to  see  the  queen  carrying  on 
her  important  work  of  egg-laying  without  any  inter- 
ruption at  all  during  the  handling,  and  she  may  be 
watched  going  from  cell  to  cell  depositing  an  egg  in 
all  the  empty  ones.  The  queen  usually  lays  four  or 
five  eggs  in  rapid  succession,  and  then  rests  a  minute 
or  two  to  be  fed  and  stroked  over  or  rubbed  down 
(for  this  egg-laying  business  is  an  arduous  task)  by 
the  adjacent  bees,  and  the  operation  again  repeated. 
In  early  spring,  however,  eggs  are  not  laid  nearly  so 
rapidly  as  later  on  ;  the  queen  has  not  yet  got  into 
full  working  order.  Be  watchful  now  for  old  or 
worn-out  queens,  such  are  better  destroyed  without 
delay,  and  the  bees  united  to  a  stock  with  a  good 
queen.  Then  run  for  all  they  are  worth  such, 
strengthened  stocks  up  to  the  end  of  harvest-time. 
and  then  divide  into  two  again  in  the  usual  manner. 
Un  examining  a  cell  just  after  an  egg  is  laid,  a  smal 
pearly  speck  is  Been  standing  on  end  at  the  bottom, 
but  slightly  on  one  side  of  the  cell- base.  A  semi- liquid 
substance  covers  the  egg  and  attaches  it  in  position, 
thiB  is  speedily  laid  down  at  the  bottom  of  the  cell  by 
one  of  the  nurse-bees,  and  in  the  course  of  the  next 
two  days  is  turned  over  by  them  so  as  to  respectively 
assume  the  angles  of  35  and  50  deg.  before  it  hatches, 
which  takes  place  early  on  the  fourth  day  after  it  has 
been  laid.  Nearly  all  eggs  laid  thus  early  in  the  year 
will  produce  worker-bees  ;  the  time  has  not  yet  come 
for  the  drone,  though  towards  the  end  of  the  month 
these  gentry  will  be  found  on  the  way  in  all  flourishing 
colonies,  especially  when  the  queen  is  over  two  years 
old.  Many  old-fashioned  bee-keepers  welcome  the 
early  drone,  but  although  often  a  sign  of  prosperity, 
it  is  occasionally  a  sign  of  near  exhaustion  of  the  laying 
powers  of  the  queen.  This  is  a  point  not  to  be  lost 
sight  of,  and  to  be  guarded  against,  for  a  queen  that 
is  found  producing  an  abnormal  quantity  of  drones 
at  this  season  is  not  worth  keeping,  if  any  regard  is 
had  for  the  ultimate  harvest  of  honey. 

Mead. — For  making  mead  from  honey-comb,  I  send 
a  description  of  the  way  we  make  ours,  viz.  : 
Cut  the  comb  up  in  small  pieces  about  the  size  of  a 
Walnut.  Place  in  a  clean  washing-pan,  cover  with 
warm-water,  no  hotter  than  you  can  bear  your  hand 
in  comfortably.  Let  it  soak  half-an  hour,  add  a 
little  warm- water,  and  then  squeeze  the  comb  up  with 
your  hand.  It  will  break  all  to  pieces.  Next  tie  a 
cheese-cloth  over  another  pan,  and  pour  the  contents 
of  the  first  pan  on  the  cloth.  When  the  liquid  portion 
has  run  through,  pour  it  back  again  into  the  empty 
pan,  and  add  more  warm-water,  and  squeeze  the 
whole  again  well.  Next  add  as  much  water  as  will 
make  up  the  quantity  of  mead  required.  Strain  again 
through  the  cloth,  and  when  all  has  drained  through 
the  cloth,  squeeze  the  latter  to  get  the  whole  out,  and 
pour  into  a  clean  boiler.  It  does  not  matter  whether 
it  is  a  galvanised  boiler  or  not,  j  ust  for  the  boiling,  but 
the  liquor  must  not  stand  in  a  galvanised-vessel  for 
any  length  of  time.  While  in  the  boiler, 
drop  a  fresh  egg  in,  and  if  the  egg  shows  itself  nearly 
half  its  size  above  the  top  of  the  liquor,  you 
will  have  some  real  strong  mead  by  the  time 
it  has  been  kept  about  twelve  months.  If  the 
egg  goes  to  the  bottom  your  liquor  will  be 
small  beer.  In  the  latter  case,  to  make  it  the  desired 
strength,  more  honey  or  sugar  must  be  added  till  the 
egg  will  rise  to  the  proper  height.  It  is,  however,  no 
use  adding  honey  or  sugar  unless  you  have  the  liquor 
warm  enough  to  melt  it.  When  made  right  let  it 
boil  half-an-hour  steadily  ;  while  boiling  put  $  lb. 
hard  ginger  tied  up  in  thin  rag,  also  \  lb.  cloves,  to 
each  nine  gallons.  When  taken  from  the  fire  put  it 
outside  to  cool,  but  before  quite  cold  toast  a  bit  of 
bread,  and  put  a  small  quantity  of  yeast  on  it  to 
start  it  fermenting.  Next  day  put  it  in  your  barrel, 
but  do  not  cork  it  up  tight  for  some  time,  and  put  tho 
ginger  and  cloves  in  the  barrel  with  the  mead.  This 
is  bow  we  have  made  our  mead  for  the  last  forty 
years,  and  I  do  not  remember  ever  having  any 
spoiled.  We  have  made  it  in  iron-boilers  and  in 
galvanised  ones,  but  never  found  any  difference  ; 
there  is  no  fear  if  it  is  done  right, 
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EDITORIAL    NOTICES. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the  PUBLISHER. 

Local  News.— Correspondents  will  greatly  oolite  hy  sending 
to  the  Editor  early  intelligence  of  local  events  likely  to  le 
of  interest  to  our  readers,  or  of  any  matters  which,  it  it 
desirable  to  bring  under  the  notice  of  horticulturists. 

Newspapers.— Correspondents  sending  newspapers  should  I, 
careful  to  mark  the  paragraphs  they  wish  the  Editor  to  see. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


SATURDAY,  ArRiL    O-Royal  Botanic  Society,  meeting. 

TUESDAY,  April  12  \  B^*£HCU"Unl1  S°dCty'8  C°m" 

oimmiMv  »    „     i  ,•  f  Ghent  Quinquennial  Horticultural 

SATURDAY,  April  lu ]     Exhi&tionj  open  untii  24th  i.ist. 


SALES. 


WEDNESDAY,     April  13, 


THURSDAY, 


FRIDAY, 


Japanese    Lilies,     1600     Roses, 

Herbaceous  Plants,    Gladioli, 

&c,  at    Protheroe  &   Morris" 

Rooms. 

Border  Plants,  Liliums,   Bulbs, 

Palms,    Roses,     fie,    at    Mr. 

Stevens'  Rooms. 

(•Stove    and    Greenhouse    Ferns, 

.  , .  !      Japanese  Iris,  Begonias,  Can- 

april  14,      nas>  &c ^  at  protheroe  &  Morris 

\     Rooms. 

I  Imported  and   Established    Or- 
April  1S-J     cbids,  at  Protheroe  &  Morris' 
I      Rooms. 


Average  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  week,  deduced  from 
Observations  of  Forty-three  years,  at  Ohiswick.— 47'63- 
Actual  Temperatures: — 

London.— April  5  (6  p.m.):  Max.,  51°;  Min.,  36°. 
Provinces.— April   5   (6   p.m.):    Mai.,    51°,    Valeutia 
Point ;  Min.,  36°,  Shetland. 

Fair,  rainy  ;  frost  at  night." 


Ghent  Quin-      IT   i8    expected    that    the   floral 
quennial  Exhibi-    display   at  this   exhibition,   and 
tion.  the  collections  of  plants  remark- 

able for  their  cultivation,  will  exceed  any 
hitherto  seen  on  these  occasions.  Cape  plants 
will  be  largely  shown.  Probably  a  collection 
of  plants  shown  by  the  late  John  Linden  will 
also  be  exhibited.  The  different  sections  for 
nurserymen  and  amateurs  will  be  judged  by 
jurors  unconnected  with  the  city  of  Ghent,  hence 
the  position  of  a  member  of  the  jury  of  the 
exhibition  will  in  itself  be  a  distinction  much 
appreciated  in  the  horticultural  world.  The 
following  list,  taken  from  the  Semainc  Eur- 
ticolt,  shows  how  varied  are  the  nationalities 
of  those  who  have  accepted  the  invitation  of  the 
organising  committee.  So  far,  the  jury  is 
compoaed  of  211  horticulturists  of  note, 
including  25  Germans,  30  English,  5-t  Belgians, 
16  Dutchmen,  6  Italians,  4  Russians,  2  Swedes, 
4  Swiss,  67  Frenchmen,  3  from  Luxemburg, 
and  delegates  from  Austria,  Brazil,  Spain,  and 
even  from  Japan.  The  exhibition,  which  will 
remain  open  until  Sunday,  April  24,  will  be 
visited  by  H.  M.  King  Leopold  at  8  a.m.  on 
Saturday,  April  16,  for  the  purpose  of  viewing 
the  exhibition,  and  meeting  the  members  of 
the  jury.  His  Majesty  will  also  officially  pro- 
nounce the  opening  of  the  exhibition  at  10  a.m. 
on  that  day.  We  are  also  informed  that  it 
is  probable  that  His  Majesty  will  on  Sunday, 
April  17,  give  a  garden-party  at  Liieken, 
to  which  the  diplomatic  body  and  the  members 
of  the  jury  will  bo  invited.  The  Veitch  medals 
awarded  to  M.  le  Comte  de  Keroitove,  the 
President  of  the  Ghent  Society,  to  M.  Ed. 
Andre,  the  Editor  of  the  Revue  Horticole,  and 
to  M.  Latour-Mahliac,  the  raiser  of  the 
beautiful  hybrid  Nympha-as,  will,  it  is  ex- 
pected, be  presented  at  the  luncheon  to  the 
jury  on  the   loth,     On  Saturdaj',  the  16th  an 

"International  Raout"  will  be  held  at  8  p.m., 
at   the    Socie'o     Union  ;    evening  dress.      On 

Sunday,   a  concert  will   be  held  in  the   Place 

d'Armes,  at  noon,     The  Banquet  to  the  Jury 


will  be  held  on  the  17th  inst.,  in  the  Salon 
of  the  Great  Theatre.  It  will  be  attended  by 
some  of  the  Ministers  and  other  notabilities. 

Free  admission  will  be  accorded  to  all  the 
horticultural  establishments,  the  Botanic  Gar- 
den, Hotel  de  Ville,  Belfry,  Buins  of  St.  Bavon, 
and  Museums  of  the  city.  Various  Clubs, 
such  as  the  "Union,"  the  "Concorde,"  the 
"  Society  Boyale  des  Me-lomanes,"  will  be 
accessible  to  the  jurors. 


The  editor   of  the  new  issue  of 

utrdeners.  Who's-  W]w  invited  a  large 
number  of  celebrated  people  to 
confide  to  him  details  of  their  favourite 
recreations.  Several  thousands  of  them  re- 
sponded, and  the  total  number  of  entries  thus 
obtained,  counting  separately  the  various  recrea- 
tions given  by  each,  is  about  6000.  Of  these, 
219  people  professed  an  interest  in  their  leisure 
moments  in  gardening,  farming,  forestry,  and 
fruit-raising,  while  30  more  declared  themselves 
to  be  plant-collectors.  An  analysis  of  the  ordi- 
nary vocations  of  the  men  and  women  who  find 
in  the  garden  the  best  change  of  occupation 
will  not  be  without  its  interest :  — 


Litterateurs      

42 

Civil  Servants... 

...     7 

Professors  and    school- 

Actors     

5 

masters 

27 

Soldiers 

...     4 

Artists     

15 

Landowners    ... 

...     4 

Lawyers 

14 

Doctors 

...     3 

Clergy      

13 

Politicians 

...     3 

Titled  persons 

11 

Miscellaneous  ... 

...     7 

Amongst  authors  one  may  particularise  Miss 
Braddon  and  Mrs.  Mona  Caird,  Mr.  Manville 
Fenn  and  Mr.  Eider  Haggard,  Mr.  W.  C. 
Hazlitt  and  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton,  Mrs.  Macquoid 
and  Miss  Helen  Mathers,  Mr.  J.  E.  Muddock 
and  Mrs.  Beedell,  Ladv  Verney  and  Mrs.  Woods, 
Mrs.  Amelia  Barr  and  Mr.  Harold  Frederic, 
Mr.  George  Kennan  and  Miss  Flo.  Marryat, 
Lady  Dorothy  Nevill  and  Miss  Beatrice  Harra- 
den,  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy  and  Mr.  G.  W.  Cable. 

The  professional  element  is  also  strong.  It 
includes  physiologists  like  Professor  Michael 
Foster  and  Dr.  Lionel  Beale  ;  physicians  like  Dr. 
Yeo  and  Dr.  G.  V.  Poore,  Sir  William  Gowers 
and  Sir  "W.  O.  Priestley;  librarians  like  Sir  E. 
Maunde  Thompson  ;  botanists  like  Dr.  Marshall 
Ward,  Professor  Oliver,  and  Mr.  Pickering  ; 
zoologists  like  Professor  Poulton  and  Miss  E. 
Ormerod  ;  schoolmasters  like  the  Bev.  W.  G. 
Rutherford  of  Westminster  and  Mr.  Bosworth 
Smith  of  Harrow;  geologists  like  Professor 
Boyd  Dawkins  ;  chemists  like  Mr.  W.  II.  Perkin 
and  Dr.  Liveing,  mathematicians  like  Professor 
Allman  and  Mr.  J.  J.  Walker,  Biblical  scholars 
like  Dr.  C.  H.  Wright,  art  critics  like  Sir  John 
Robinson,  educationists  like  Sir  Philip  Magnus, 
and  archaeologists  like  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell. 
Amongst  the  artists  are  Mr.  Francis  Bate  and 
Mr.  istanhope  Forbes,  Mr.  G.  D.  Leslie  and 
Mrs.  Ernest  Normand,  Mr.  Alfred  Parsons  and 
Mr.  Hamo  Thornycroft,  Mr.  Louis  Wain  and 
Mr.  J.  C.  Hook,  Mr.  T.  G.  Jackson  and  Mr. 
Collcutt ;  the  architects  are  also  in  the  list. 

The  lawyers  may  be  represented  by  names  so 
various  as  Mr.  Justice  Wills  and  Mr.  Horace 
Smith,  the  Solicitor  to  the  Grenadier  Guards, 
and  tho  Chief  Justice  of  Tasmania,  Lord  Kiu- 
cairney  and  Mr.  Maclaren,  Mr.  Alderman 
Rogers  and  Mr.  Parker  Reed,  Q.C. 

Nor  should  mention  be  omitted  of  the 
Governor- General  of  Canada  and  LordBattersea, 
Lord  Armstrong  and  Sir  John  Edwards-Moss, 
the  Countess  of  Warwick  and  Sir  Henry  Belling- 
hani ;  while  amongst  those  who  take  an  interest 
in  forest- culture  are  Lord  Bangor,  the  Earls  of 
Southesk  and  Courtown,  and  Lord  Charlemont, 
Lord  Middleton,  and  Sir  James  Whitehead. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  amateur  gardeners 


are  very  largely  represented  amongst  the  clergy, 
from  Dean  Hole  to  Dr.  Jessopp,  Canon  Isaac 
Taylor  to  the  Bishop  of  Worcester,  Canon 
Eyton  to  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hincks,  the  Sub- 
Dean  of  Manchester  and  Archdeacon  Barber, 
Canon  Bernard  and  the  Prebendary  of  Wells, 
the  Bishops  of  Thetford  and  Southwark,  and 
the  Rev.  James  Rankin.  In  another  calling 
one  should  not  omit  the  Secretary  of  the  Educa- 
tion Department,  Sir  Ernest  Satow,  Sir  Thomas 
Lister,  the  late  Sir  James  Stansfeld,  and  Sir 
Bichard  Temple.  The  actors  include  Mr.  George 
Giddens  and  Mr.  Edward  Terry,  Mr.  Lionel 
Brough,  Miss  Marion  Terry,  and  Mr.  Henry 
Neville  ;  the  soldiers,  Sir  Henry  Colville  and 
Lieut.-Colonel  Ross  of  Bladensburg,  Colonel 
Waring  and  Sir  Brook  Kay  ;  the  doctors,  Sir 
George  Birdwood,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Anderson, 
and  Dr.  Fleming,  until  recently  the  principal 
veterinary-surgeon  to  the  Army. 

Besides  all  these  who  find  a  delight  in  the 
practice  of  horticulture,  there  are  others  who 
seek  relaxation  in  the  pursuit  of  botanical 
study.  These  are  men  of  affairs  like  Lord 
Battersea  and  Sir  M.  Grant-Duff,  Sir  Herbert 
Maxwell  and  the  Secretary  of  the  London 
Institution  ;  scientists,  like  Prof.  E.  B.  Cowell 
and  P.  A.  Simpson ;  authors  like  Miss  d'Esterre 
Keeling,  and  Miss  Yonge  ;  with  Mr.  Latimer 
Clark  the  engineer,  Miss  Olga  Nethersole 
the  actress,  and  Sir  William  Huggins  the 
astronomer. 

These  examples  will  suffice  to  show  that  the 
oldest  of  all  human  avocations  still  holds  men, 
however  much  the  division  of  labour  now-a- 
days  may  have  carried  them  in  their  ordinary 
work  away  from  the  tillage  of  the  soil. 


LlNNEAN  SOCIETY. — The  next  meeting  of  the 
society  will  be  held  on  Thursday,  April  7,  at  8  p.m. 
precisely,  when  the  following  papers  will  be  read : — 
Dr.  Elliott  Smith,  "On  the  Brain  of  the  Edentata, 
including  Chlatnvdophorus.''  (Couiniunicated  by 
Prof.  Howes,  See.L.S.)  Mr.  H.  Farquhar,  "Pre- 
liminary Account  of  some  New  Zealand  Actiniaria." 
(Communicated  by  T.  W.  Kirk,  F.L.S.)  Exhibi- 
tions : — Mr.  J.  E.  Harting.  (1)  A  specimen  of  the 
Asiatic  Partridge,  Perdix  daurica,  of  which  a  large 
consignment  has  been  lately  received  in  London  iud 
St.  Petersburg.  (2)  A  skin  and  skull  of  the  Wild 
Cat  (Feliscatus),  recently  obtained  in  Inverness  shire. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society.— The  next 

Fruit  and  Floral  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  April  12,  in  the 
Drill  Hall,  James  Street,  Westminster,  from  1  to 
5  p.m.  A  lecture  on  "Blight  and  Blessing,"  illus- 
trated by  lantern  slides,  will  be  given  by  Mr.  Freo 
Enock,  F.L.S.,  at  3  o'clock. 

CAPE  FRUIT. — The  Scot  has  arrived  with  570 
boxes  of  Grapes  and  Pears — of  the  latter,  22  is  the 
number.  Of  the  Grapes  it  is  said  "some  of  them 
turned  out  in  excellent  condition,  and  realised  top 
prices,  while  others  were  very  wet,  and  hardly  worth 
selling.  The  few  boxes  of  Pears  were  in  first-class 
condition. 

Cucumber  "Everyday."— We  learn  that  this 
new  Cucumber,  raised  by  Mr.  Owen  Thomas,  of  the 
Royal  Gardens,  Windsor,  and  exhibited  by  him  at 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  meeting  on 
December  14,  February  4  (when  it  was  recommenced 
an  Award  of  Merit),  and  on  March  4,  when  it  was 
awarded  a  First-class  Certificate,  will  be  distributed 
next  year  by  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  of  Reading. 

TASMANIAN  FRUIT.— The  P.  and  O.  Steamship 
Compauy  iuform  us  that  the  ss.  Ormu;,  with  16,000 
boxes,  and  the  ss.  India,  with  18,000  boxes  of  Apples, 
are  now  en  route.  The  India  is  expected  about  the 
7th  proximo.  No  date  is  given  for  the  probable 
arrival  of  the  Ormte. 
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GARDENERS'  ROYAL  BENEVOLENT  INSTITU- 
TION Victorian  Era  Fund.  —  Your  readers  will 
doubtless  remember  that  tbis  Fund  was  established 
last  year  to  commemorate  the  completion  of  the 
sixtieth  year  of  Her  Majesty's  beneficent  reign. 
They  will  also  recollect  that  itB  object  is  to  tempo- 
rarily assist  unsuccessful  candidates  whilst  awaiting 
election  who  have  been  (or  their  husbands)  sub- 
scribers to,  or  life  members  of,  the  Institution.  The 
total  amount  received  for  this  fuud  up  to  Dec.  31 
last  has  been  invested,  and  the  committee  are 
glad  to  be  able  to  announce  that  the  inc  >me  derivable 
therefrom  this  year  enables  them  to  distribute  the 
sum  of  £106  10s.,  the  first  half  of  which  was  sent  on 
April  1  last  to  eighteen  unsuccessful  candidates  as 
follows,  and  has  beeu  divided  at  the  rate  of  1 5s.  for 
each  year  they  (or  their  husbands)  bad  subscribed  : — 


Bryan,  Andrew 
Nixon,  Francis 
Plevy,  James 
Staples,  George 
■Wood,  Caroline 
Gibbons,  John 
Watt,  James ... 
Hackwell,  Elizabeth 
Wills,  George 
Barufield,  Alfred     ... 
Hatch,  Annie 
Mitchell,  Lucy 
Shearn,  Joseph 
Lee,  Alexander 
Evans,  Thomas 
Gould,  William 
Thomas,  William    ... 
Woodward,  Emma ... 


Years  self  or  Amount 

husband  sent 

subscribed.       April  I,  1898. 

13  ...  £4  17  6 

13  ...  4  17  6 

12  ...  4  10  0 

11  ...  4     2  0 

11  ...  4     2  6 

10  ...  3  15  0 

10  ..  3  15  0 

0  ...  3    7  6 

0  ...  3  7  6 
8  *  ...  3  0  0 
S  ...  3  0  0 
7  ...  2  12  (5 
7  ...  2  12  6 
5  ...  1  17  6 
4  ...  1  10  0 
2  ...  0  15  0 
2  ...  0  15  0 

1  ...  0     7  6 


From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  the  aggregate 
number  of  years  of  subscriptions  is  142,  which  at 
15s.  for  each  year  gives  a  total  of  £106  10s.,  the  first 
instalment  of  which,  as  already  stated,  was  sent  on 
April  1  last,  and  the  remaindtr  will  be  sent  on 
October  1  next.  The  Committee  are  very  anxious 
to  bring  up  the  total  amount  of  this  Fund  to  £5000, 
to  do  which  they  require  a  sum  of  £925,  and  I  should 
like  to  draw  attention  to  the  generous  offer  made  by 
N.  N.  Sherwood,  Esq.,  Trustee,  to  contribute  £50 
provided  the  amount  required  be  raised,  in  response 
to  which  the  following  gentlemen  have  each  kindly 
promised  a  similar  sum  :— 

Arthur  W.  Sutton,  Esq.,  Reading. 

Leonard  Sutton,  Esq.,  Reading. 

Harry  J.  Veitch,  Esq.,  Treasurer, 
and  several  smaller  contributions  have  been 
already  received.  The  Committee  Bincerely 
hope  before  the  close  of  the  year  they  may  be 
able  to  announce  that  the  balance  to  make  up  this 
£5000  has  been  received.  They  trust,  therefore, 
that  every  well-wisher  of  the  Institution  will  note 
that  the  "  Victorian  Era  Fund  "  is  still  open,  and 
that  donations  to  it  will  be  most  gratefully  received. 
The  committee  also  desire  again  to  emphasise  the 
notice  which  has  already  appeared  in  your  columns 
and  elsewhere,  that  the  benefits  of  this  particular  Fund 
are  intended  for  those  only  who  have  been  subscribers 
to  the  Institution.  George  J.  Ingram,  Secretary. 

The  National  Chrysanthemum  Society. 

— The  reoent  smoking  concert  held  in  connection 
with  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society,  resulted 
in  a  net  balance  of  £8  9s.  5d.,  which  has  been  con- 
tributed to  the  funds  of  the  Society.  The  Hon. 
Stewards  Committee,  through  whose  efforts  the 
function  was  promoted,  desire  to  express  their  thanks 
to  the  many  friends  who  assisted  in  making  the 
Concert  a  success. 

The  San  Jose  Scale.— We  learn  that  Prof. 
J.    Kitzema    Bos,    Director    of    the    Pbytopatholo- 
gical  Laboratory,    "Willie    Commelin    Scholten,"  at 
Amsterdam,  will  shortly  be   despatched  to  America 
l>y   the  Dutch  Government    to  study  the  San  Jose' 
Scale.     The  Dutch  law   does   not   prevent,  as  Ger- 
many   has   done,    the    introduction    of    fresh    fruit 
i  from   America,   but   it  is    of    great    importance    to 
t  Kuropeau  countries  to  know   if  really  this  scale  will 
•:  thrive  heie,  and  we  congratulate  the  Dutch  Govern- 
■'  ment  on  their  foresight  and  enterprise. 


Influence  of  the  X-rays  on  the  Vegeta- 
tion OF  SEEDS. —MM.  Maldiney  and  Tiiodvenin 
communicated  to  a  recent  issue  of  the  Comptes 
Ecndus  the  result  of  their  experiments  with  certain 
seeds  grown  under  the  influence  of  the  X-rays.  The 
plants  selected  for  experiment  were  Convolvulus 
arvensis,  Lepidium  sativum,  and  Panicum  miliaceum  ; 
three  seeds  of  each  were  submitted  to  tho  action  of 
the  rays,  and  a  corresponding  number  grown  under 
exactly  the  same  conditions,  but  without  being  so 
exposed.  In  tho  result  the  seeds  sown  under  normal 
conditions  were  behind  the  others  in  germinating. 
"  It  may  perhaps  be  objected,"  says  the  experimeter, 
"  that  the  X-rays  produce  an  elevation  of  tempera- 
ture in  the  ground  submitted  to  their  action,  and 
that  therefore  it  is  quite  natural  that  seeds  sown  in 
such  soil  should  germinate  before  others  not  so 
treated.  But  such  is  not  the  case.  The  experiments 
were  made  by  the  aid  of  a  pair  of  thermoelectric 
needles  attached  to  a  very  sensitive  Thomson  gal- 
vanometer, and  no  appreciable  difference  in  tempe- 
rature could  be  ascertaiLed  between  ground  subjected 
for  two  hours  to  tho  X-rays  and  that  which  was  not 
so  exposed.  We  may  therefore  conclude  that  the 
rays  hasten  germination,  at  least  of  the  seeds  of  Con- 
volvulus arvensis,  Lepidium  sativum,  and  Panicum 
miliaceum.  Further,  as  the  young  plants,  on  issuing 
from  the  seed,  are  habitually  of  a  pale  yellow  colour, 
we  may  deduce  the  fact  that  the  X-rays  appear  to  be 
without  influence  to  hasten  the  formation  of 
chlorophyll  in  germinating  plauts." 

Orchards  and  Vineyards  at  the  Cape.— 

For  many  there  is  always  a  charm  in  figures,  especially 
v.  hen  they  have  relation  to  horticulture.  The  pictures 
they  often  Bucceed  in  coDJuring  up  are  always 
beautiful,  mentally;  and  in  the  matter  of  fruit-trees 
with  the  knowledge  of  surface  necessary  for  their 
proper  cultivation,  the  gross  acreage  of  land  devoted 
to  fruit  is  readily  set  out.  In  the  just-published 
"Agricultural  an!  Live-Stock  Returns  for  1896-97, 
issued  in  conrecticn  with  the  Statistical  Register  of 
the  Colony  of  the  Cape  ot  Good  Hope,"  we  find  quite 
an  army  of  figures,  a  fow  of  which  are  selected  for 
publication  in  these  columns,  and  these  relate  to 
the  fruits  grown  at  tho  Cape,  inclueling  the  Vine  to 
the  whole  colony,  including  Pondoland,  but  exclud- 
ing Bechuanaland.  We  have  space  only  for  the 
"  grand  total "  of  all  the  divisions  reported  upon,  and 
this  in  most  cases  by  the  police  of  the  several 
districts  and  other  officials.  The  array  selected 
relates  to  "  froit  trees  planted"  and  "fruit  trees 
standing  "  : — 


pygmaaum  ;  Stringy  Barks  of  New  South  Wales  ; 
Fruit-tree  and  Vine  Pests  ;  Comboyne  Brush  ;  Export 
of  Oranges,  &a. —  Tijdsehrift  over  Plantenzichlen 
(Ghent),  1897. — English  Illustrated  Magazine,  April, 
1898. 


Name  of  Fruit. 

No. 
Planted. 

No. 
Standing. 

Peach 

102.30S 

1,638,560 

Apricot           

32.344 

287,197 

Apple 

43,970 

407,074 

Pear     

2S.33S 

310,272 

Plum 

30,760 

176,254 

Fig        

45,325 

1,01",512 

Orange 

29,980 

215,016 

Lemon 

2,850 

30,510 

Naartye          

3,562 

22,876 

The  figures  relating  to  the  Vine  industry  are  few, 
and  are  as  follows  : — Vine  stocks  planted,  5, f  67,760  ; 
ditto  destroyed,  6,817,303 ;  ditto  standing,  36,633,019. 
Certainly  the  total  of  tho  existing  vineyards  is  a  great 
one  ;  the  product  ought  to  make  a  good  show.  Of 
raisins  the  product  was  2,019,561  lb.  ;  the  wine 
supplied  was  31,435  leaguers.  This  measure  repre- 
sents 128  gallons,  so  that  tha  product  was  exactly 
4,407, 6S0  gallons.  Brandy  was  produced  to  the 
extent  of  1,410,624  gallons.  It  may  be  noted  that 
tho  first  horticultural  census  was  made  so  recently 
as  1891,  the  first  publication  of  the  figures  by  the 
Agricultural  Department  datiDg  1393;  and  these, 
we  trust,  justifying  the  space  occupied  by  them 
here. 

Publications    Received.— The  Agricultural 

Qa;ctte  of  New  South  Wales,  January,  1898,  includes 
papers    on    Wine-making,    Fermentation ;    Panicum, 


THE    DOWNES,    HAYLE. 

This  garden  was  laid  out  in  1867  by  the  late  Mr. 
Rawlings  uuder  the  direction  of  John  Sedding,  the 
architect.  As  the  ground  was  practically  a  tabula  rasa, 
everything  remained  to  be  done,  and  every  step  was 
takeu  deliberately,  aud  in  furtherance  of  a  precon- 
ceived scheme.  Money  was  not  spared,  and  tho 
grounds  contain  no  shoddy  work. 

The  house  itself  is  a  beautiful  one,  semi-Gothic  in 
general  character,  now  well  overgrown  with  ever- 
green and  other  creepers.  It  stands  on  the  summit 
of  a  slope,  at  whose  base  is  the  town  of  Hayle  and  the 
sea-level.  As  an  example  of  architect's  gardening, 
The  Downes  may  be  considered  a  very  favourable 
specimen,  though,  as  the  house  has  been  long 
unoccupied,  and  the  garden  consequently  neglected, 
it  is  a  little  difficult  to  discount  the  toning-down  of 
formality  which  nature  has  meanwhile  effected.  One 
is  spared  the  more  dreadful  puerilities  of  which 
Mr.  Sedding  has  elsewhere  expressed  himself  as 
capable  :  "  In  tho  formal  part  of  my  gardeD,  my 
Yews  should  take  the  shape  of  pyramids,  or  peacocks, 
or  cocked  hats,  or  rampant  lions  in  Lincoln  green,  or 
any  other  conceit  I  had  a  mind  to." 

Still,  the  architect's  influence  in  the  garden,  even 
when  the  fo'malising  is  moderated  as  at  The  Downes, 
is  seen  to  be  essentially  evil.  The  compasses  and 
rulers  of  the  office  have  little  function  in  the  garden. 
Mr.  Rawlings  took  great  pride  in  the  considerable 
collection  of  choice  Hollies  he  got  together  at  much 
trouble  and  cost,  but  he  caused  nearly  every  one  to 
be  clipped  as  one  clips  a  Privet-hedge,  so  that 
the  leaves  alone  remain  of  the  beauty  and  character  of 
the  trees.  A  double  avenue  of  pyramidally-clipped 
Yews  show  up  the  natural  beauty  of  a  graceful 
Cedar  hard  by,  which  has  escaped  the  topiarist. 

The  tiled  edging  of  the  beds  is  all  that  remains  of 
a  geometrical  garden,  which  must  iu  its  glory  have 
rivalled  a  child's  sampler  in  artistic  significance.  In 
tbis  department,  Mr.  Rawlings  endeavoured  to  carry 
out  the  ideas  and  colour  schemes  formulated  in 
Sir  Gardiner  Wilkinson's  book  "  On  Colour  and 
Taste  ;  "  and  all  the  patterns  were  annually  submitted 
to  Mr.  Sedding  for  approval,  the  colours  being 
actually  laid  in  pigments  in  the  beds  before  planting. 
Needless  to  say,  the  architect  caused  the  garden, 
although  but  slightly  inclined,  to  be  laid  out  in  a 
series  of  half-a-dozen  terraces,  each  but  a  few  feet 
below  its  neighbour. 

Still,  the  formality  of  the  garden  is  by  no  means 
its  only  feature,  and  even  its  formality  will  appeal  to 
many.  Once  we  get  off  the  line  of  the  formal  steps 
and  main  walks,  we  come  across  beautiful  little 
pieces  of  garden  where  herbaceous  plants  grow  in 
pleasant  natural  groups,  and  all  is  retired  and 
reposeful.  A  stretch  of  lawn  extends  on  the 
western  side  of  the  house  ;  and  on  the  second  terrace, 
within  a  row  of  clipped  Yew,  is  a  piece  of  grass, 
formerly  a  bowling-green.  The  clipped  edges  are 
mostly  well-grown  and  kept,  on  the  north  of  the 
upper  terrace  being  a  splendid  Sweet  Bay-hedge  many 
feet  in  thickness. 

On  the  east  of  the  house,  where  is  the  main 
entrance,  is  a  pleasaut  court-yard  bounded  by  Ivy. 
covered  walls,  which  is  approached  from  the  road  by 
a  short  avenue  of  deciduous  trees. 

On  tho  whole,  then,  we  may  say  that,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  those  who  hold  the  opinion  that  a 
garden  should  be  obviously  a  piece  of  architecture, 
The  Downes  is  nearly  perfect ;  whilst,  even  to  those 
who  feel  that  a  great  part  of  the  art  of  gardening  is 
the  concealment  of  artifice,  the  place  will  appeal  as  a 
fine  example  of  formal  gardening,  which  has  been 
pursued  without  altogether  forgetting  tho  beauty  of 
hardy  plant)  naturally  grouped,  and  of  unbroken 
greensward.  It  is  now  tho  residonoe  of  the  Rev.  T. 
Jame3.  The  photograph  was  taken  by  R.  H,  Preston, 
of  Penzapce.*-//arry  Roh<  rts. 
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Home  Correspondence. 


CAROLINE  TESTOUT,  AND  OTHER  HYBRID 
TEAS. — I  am  much  obliged  to  Mr.  C.  Bennet  of  Sur- 
l.iton  for  bis  interesting  and  appreciative  obser- 
vations regarding  my  recent  article  in  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle.  I  have  often  been  somewhat  sceptical 
myself  regarding  the  generally-accepted  derivation 
of  Caroline  Testout,  and  have  frequently  drawn  the 
attention  of  intelligent  visitors  to  my  garden  to  the 
differences  existing  between  this  variety  and  La 
Krance,  especially  the  perfume  and  the  shape  of  the 
(lowers.  Caroline  Testout  here  is  of  much  stronger 
growth  than  its  pink  predecessor,  and  produces  a 
much  larger  number  of  blooms,  which,  however,  have 
n  it  an  equal  number  of  central  petals.  My  friend, 
>r.  Wilson,  Minister  of  the  Trossachs,  beside  Loch 
Katrine,  who  is  a  highly  successful  cultivator  of 
Koses,  writes  me  to  say  that  Caroline  Testout  is  the 
grandest  and  most  reliable  Rofe  in  his  garden.  I  can 
say  almost  as  much  regarding  its  merits,  notwith- 
standing its  lack  of  central  compactness,  when  com- 
pared with  La  France.  I  have  long  been  of  opinion 
tliat  the  fragrance  of  the  two  Roses  to  which  I  have 
been  referring  is  by  no  means  the  same  ;  and  if  such 
is  the  case,  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Bennet  that  Caroline 
Testout  mutt  have  had  another  parent  of  a  somewhat 
different  character,  and  capable  of  hip-production,  is 
thereby  emphasised.  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant  was  the 
result  of  cross-fertilisation  between  La  France  and 
Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam.  It  is  very  attractive  in  bud- 
form,  but  not  so  impressive  at  any  subsequent  stage. 
David  H.  Williamson. 

THEN  AND  NOW.— The  writer  of  the  note  under 
above  heading  seems  to  have  misunderstood  the 
arrangement  of  Evelyn's  Kahndarium  Bortcnse. 
The  two  pages  devoted  to  each  month  are  divided 
into  four  sections.  "  To  be  done  in  the  Parterre, 
&c,"  being  the  third,  and  "  Flowers  in  Prime  or 
yet  Lasting,"  the  fourth.  The  two  are  necessarily 
quite  distinct,  the  one  from  the  other,  the  last  con- 
taining the  names  of  plants,  whether  trees,  shrubs, 
or  hardy  or  tender  flowers  in  bloom  ;  the  other, 
work  necessary  to  be  performed  in  the  garden,  &c. 
The  tender  plants  named  Oriental  Jacynth  (Hya- 
cinths), Levantine  Narcissus  (Polyanthus  Narcissus), 
and  Prrecox,  or  early  Tulips,  required  to  be  for- 
warded by  means  of  a  hot-bed,  which  till  some  time 
after  1664  was  of  a  primitive  character.  It  was  con- 
structed in  the  following  manner.  A  spot  was  chosen, 
and  the  ground  marked  off  to  the  size  required.  A 
hole  was  then  dug  out  to  a  depth  of  4  feet,  and  this 
was  filled  with  heating  material,  about  which  there 
was  some  disagreement  as  to  what  was  the  best  for 
the  purpose.  The  covering  was  of  mats  supported 
on  bent  sticks,  and  the  introduction  of  boxes  instead 
of  mats  was  considered  a  very  progressive  step.  By 
means  of  these  rude  hotbeds,  many  tender  plants 
were  raised  from  seeds,  and,  as  in  the  case  under 
notice,  plants  forced  into  bloom.  These  plants, 
when  in  flower,  appear  to  have  been  employed  for 
decorating  apartments  in  the  dwelling-house.  The 
greenhouse  was  merely  a  place  for  protecting  plants 
during  the  winter  season.  Evelyn's  is  mentioned  as 
being  "a  pretty  little  greenhouse,  with  an  indifferent 
stock  in  it,"  also  "  his  garden,  not  being  walled,  has 
little  of  the  best  fruits."  Like  "  Sylva,"  "  P,  mona,-' 
&c,  Evelyn  takes  credit  only  for  presenting,  in  a 
readily  accessible  form  these  and  this  calendar  of 
operations,  which  he  is  honest  enough  to  declare 
was  not  the  unaided  labour  of  his  own  bands, 
but  the  work  of  the  best  gardeners  he  was 
acquainted  with.  On  account  of  the  pedantic 
employment  of  what  were  then  "  scientific  "  names, 
"  Flowers  in  Prime "  provides  the  most  difficult 
reading  that  a  gardener  has  to  tackle  ;  nor  does  the 
writer  always  employ  the  same  designation  as  others ; 
Levantine  Narcissus,  for  instance,  being  commonly 
called  Narcissus  of  Constantinople.   R.  P.  li. 

PINEAPPLE  CULTURE.— "An  Italian  doctor  has 
discovered  that  there  is  in  the  common  Pineapple  a 
substance  similar  to  pepsine,  which  has  the  most 
astonishing  qualities.  At  all  events,  he  declares  that 
the  juice  of  a  single  Tine-apple  will  digest  1 0  lb.  of 
beef  !  And  he  has  further  found  that  its  juice  isa  very 
active  solvent  of  the  growth  or  membrane  formed 
in  diphtheria.  If  all  this  be  true,  as  I  hear  it  is,  Pine- 
apples will  be  dearer  than  ever  ;  but  we  shall  not 
begrudge  our  guineas  for  such  pleasant  remeelies  for 
dyspepsia  and  diphtheria,  certainly."  When  reading 
the  above  extract  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Leeds 
Mercury  Weekly  Supplement,  as  an  old  Pine-grower 
onew  seemed   to  see  visions  of  acres  of  glass  being 


erected  to  grow  Pineapples  to  meet  the  public 
demand.  Then  came  the  more  sober  thought,  "  Oh  ! 
it  is  only  a  sort  of  gardening  sea-serpent  story."  No 
doubt,  if  what  is  there  mentioned  had  any  foundation 
in  fact,  we  should  have  had  the  subject  "  chronicled  " 
before  this.  However,  as  history  is  said  to  repeat 
itself  in  certain  cycles,  perhaps  some  of  your  readers 
rna*  live  to  see  Pine-growing  for  market  again  an  accom- 
pli.-hed  fact.  Who  would  have  thought  it  possible,  say, 
twenty  years  ago,  that  the  huge  demand  for  Grapes 
and  Tomatos  would  have  been  what  it  now  is.  Of 
course,  I  am  well  aware  that  Pines  are  much  more 
expensive  to  produce  than  either  Tomotos  or  Grapes. 
Still,  should  there  grow  up  a  large  public  demand  for 
Euglish-grown  Pines,  no  doubt  it  could  and  would 
be  met  at  a  much  lesB  cost  than  was  the  case,  say, 
thirty  years  since.  In  mentioning  the  matter,  I  do 
not  infer  it  will  be  so,  but  thought  I  would  forward 
you  the  above  clipping.  H.  J.  C.  Grimslon,  Tadcaster. 

MAGNOLIA  STELLATA.  — We  find  this  species  of 
Magnolia  to  be  a  useful  plant  for  forcing  into  flower 
in  the  winter  the  flowers  appearing  veiy  freely  fioni 
the  lips  of  the  previous  year's  growth.  One  of  our 
plants  produced  nearly  forty  of  its  very  characteristic 
white  stellate  flowers  during  the  early  part  of  March, 
This  plant  is  growing  in  an  8-inch  pot  in  a  mixture  of 
equal  parts  of  fibrous  loam  and  peat.  The  species  is 
quite  hardy,  but  plants  tbat  have  been  forced  should 
not  be  turned  out-of-doors  before  they  have  under- 
gone a  process  of  hardening  off;  the  same  kind  of 
treatment  as  that  afforded  Azilea  mollis  suits  it 
very  well.  Seeing  that  its  flowers  are  produced  before 
the  foliage,  it  is  scarcely  adapted  for  the  decoration 
of  apartments ;  but  for  mixing  with  other  flowers, 
making  up  wreaths,  or  other  forms  of  floral  decora- 
tions, I  find  it  a  very  useful  flower.  I  am  surprised 
that  the  plant  has  not  found  favour  with  enterprising 
nurserjmen,  and  offered  in  the  autumn  along  with 
Lilacs,  Azalea  mollis,  and  others  useel  forwiuter 
forcing.  Perhaps  there  may  be  some  difficulty  in 
propagating  it  in  quantity  ?  H.  J.  C. 

HIPPEASTRUMS.— It  was  stated  in  last  week's 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  that  a  yellow  or  white  self 
Amaryllis  has  still  to  be  looked  for.  We  beg  to  say 
that  our  variety,  Aphrodite,  has  been  in  commerce 
for  a  good  many  years  now,  and  is  pure  white  in  the 
petal,  with  no  admixture  of  red  in  any  shade  ;  it  is 
also  of  good  shape.  We  notice  at  last  two  seedlings 
have  flowered  as  white  selfs  this  year  with  us,  so 
that  this  new  ground  is  now  apparently  broken  up. 
Kelway  <f-  Son. 

MORE  ABOUT  WATER-BOUQUETS.— These  used 
to  be  common  at  flower-shows,  and  they  were 
occasionally  used  for  public  and  private  decorations. 
The  fashion,  however,  did  not  last  very  long.  It 
was  difficult  to  fix  the  bouquet  in  the  right  place, 
to  choose  material,  to  place  the  bell-glass  over 
the  bouquet,  to  fill  with  water,  and  to  remove  the 
bouquet  from  the  water  to  the  dry  stand.  Taking 
the  last  first,  I  had  a  rather  serious  accident  some 
years  since  with  a  huge  water-bouquet  at  a  provincial 
show.  This  bell-glass  was  some  2  feet  in  diameter, 
and  over  2  feet  high.  Neither  a  pail  nor  a  tub  could 
be  found,  nor  water  sufficiently  clear  near  the  show- 
tent  to  flood,  or  rather  suspend,  the  bouquet  in 
water  ;  heDee  my  resort,  single-handed,  to  a  lake  in 
the  park  some  distance  off.  It  was  difficult  to  find  a 
solid  standing-place.  But  the  water  was  clear  and  deep  ; 
and  after  considerable  difficulty  in  floating  and  sub- 
mergingthe  bouquet,  which  lookeel  lovely  in  the  water, 
the  huge  bell- glass  or  globe  was  placed  over,  and 
every  bubble  of  air  drowned  out,  and  a  china-plate 
slipped  under  it  before  the  crown  of  the  bouquet 
reached  the  surface  of  the  water.  No  sooner,  how- 
ever, did  I  attempt  to  lift  the  complete  water-bouquet 
out  of  the  water  than  it  strove  to  drag  me  into  the 
lake,  and  this  weight  of  the  flowers,  the  water,  china- 
plate,  and  bell-glass,  and  the  pressure  of  the  atmos- 
phere on  the  glass-globe  were  so  great  that  they 
nearly  succeeded.  After  a  sharp  Bhort  struggle  the 
glass  gave  way,  the  plate  sank  to  the  bottom  of  the 
lake,  and  the  bouquet  which  had  been  weighted  with 
lead  to  preserve  its  position,  gracefully  disappeared. 
It  need  hardly  be  added  that  this  was  the  last  of  my 
monster  water  -  bouquets  made  for  exhibitions. 
Water  bouquets  of  medium  or  small  size  are  the  most 
beautiful  as  a  rule.  One  of  the  chief  points  is  this 
filling  of  the  glass  quite  full  of  water,  another  is  the 
choice  of  globes  with  a  level  bottom  as  well  as  a  base, 
dish  or  plate  with  a  smooth  or  even  base.  The 
object  of  this  is  to  enable  the  glass  and  the  plate  to 
form  an  impenetrable  barrier  between  the  water  and 
the  air.  Hence  the  glass,  whether  large  or  small, 
pressed  down  by  the   weight  of   the   air    clings   to 


the  base  of  the  water-bouquet  as  the  limpet  to 
the  rock,  or  the  sucker  of  wet  leather  to  the  stone. 
Then  no  attempt  must  be  made  to  remove  the  glass,  or 
repair  water- bouquets  without  first  plunging  them 
overhead  in  a  pail  or  tub  of  water.  As  to  steadying 
the  bouquet  in  the  water,  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  use 
a  lump  of  clay,  as  suggested  by  one  of  your  corres- 
pondents, as  this  would  soil  the  water,  and  prevent 
the  flowers  and  leaves  from  being  clearly  seen. 
There  is  nothing  to  equal  a  bullet  of  lead, 
worked  into  the  centre  of  the  stem.  The  whole  of 
the  materials  of  water-bouquets  must  also  be  scrupu- 
lously clean.  The  bouquets  should  likewise  be  an 
artistic  bunch  of  Ferns,  flower-leaves,  grasses,  rather 
than  a  formal  hand  dress  or  drooping  bouquets  of 
the  usual  forms.  This  change  of  front  and  form  in 
water-bouquets  gets  rid  of  most  of  the  difficulties  of 
hiding  unsightly  stems  or  stalks.  No  mistake  did 
more  to  lower  or  ruin  the  popularity  of  water- 
bouquets  than  overcrowding.  Not  a  few  seen  by  . 
the  writer  conveyed  the  impression  that  the  chief 
purpose  of  their  makers  was  the  crowding  of  as 
many  leaves  and  flowers  into  their  novel  position 
as  could  be  managed,  no  matter  with  what  amount 
of  crushing  against  the  glass.  Whereas  the  primary 
object  of  every  water-bouquet  should  be  to  display, 
in  the  most  artistic  manner,  every  leaf  and  flower  used, 
and  preserve  their  freshness  and  beauty  as  long  as  pos- 
sible, anel  magnify  both  through  their  limpid  setting. 
This  making  and  placing  of  water  bouquets  needs 
cultured  taste.  The  setting,  like  the  last  touches  of 
the  artist  on  his  canvas,  not  seldom  makes  or  ruins 
the  effect.  In  both  cases,  courage,  firm  handling, 
and  skilful  manipulation  are  needful  at  the  finish. 
The  water  bouquet  must  have  its  last  touches  under 
water,  and  the  artists  who  fear  to  take  off  their  coats 
and  tuck  up  their  shirt-sleeves,  will  seldom  succeed 
perfectly.  A  few  touches  of  the  leaves  and  flowers 
before  the  glass  barrier  separates  us  from  them  makes 
all  the  difference,  often  between  the  highest  art  and 
the  commonplace.  D.  T.  F. 

ALSTRCEMERIAS. — I  have  read  Mr.  Ward's  expla- 
nation concerning  these  plants,  yet  I  cannot  at  all 
agree  with  the  following  piece  of  advice  tendered  by 
him.  Mr.  Ward  says,  "Even  for  early  autumn 
planting,  plants  established  in  pots  are  preferable." 
It  is  the  exact  opposite  in  my  opinion,  and  there  is 
in  truth  no  more  occasion  for  purchasing  such  thingj 
as  Alstrcemerias  in  pots  from  the  end  of  August  to 
the  eud  of  January  ensuing  than  there  is  to  purchase 
Crocuses,  Hyacinths,  or  Tulips  in  pots  for  a  similar 
purpose.  Mr.  Ward  does  not  appear  to  be  aware  that 
dozens  of  continental  bulb-farmers,  and  also  English 
growers  of  miscellaneous  bulbous  and  tuberous- 
rooted  plants  have  special  methods  in  producing  the 
right  sort  of  saleable  root,  a  matter  only  to  be  accom- 
plished by,  among  other  things,  an  annual  lifting,  a 
sorting,  and  a  replanting  of  the  group  in  question. 
In  this  way  it  is  made  possible  for  the  flower-farmer 
to  obtain  from  the  wholesale  bulb  dealers  100,  or 
even  200,  by  parcel-post  (all  prime  flowering  roots), 
for  a  few  pence.  Whereas  purchasing  such  things  in 
pots  would  mean  a  cost  of  several  shillings  incurred  in 
carriage,  apart  from  the  cost  of  packing,  &c.  There- 
fore I  must  challenge  Mr.  Ward's  recommendation 
from  two  standpoints,  viz.,  the  practical  and 
the  economical,  the  latter  invariably  a  carefully 
guarded  item  by  the  flower-farmer.  I  note  also 
that  Mr.  Ward  recommends  raising  stock  by  means 
of  6eeds,  which  in  some  respects  I  agree  with ;  yet, 
while  giving  "  18  inches  "  between  rows,  and  "  1  foot 
apart "  for  the  "  patches  of  three  or  four  seeds,"  which 
on  his  own  showing  require  fifteen  months  to  attain 
to  flowering  size,  the  same  writer  would  cramp  an 
already  developed  plant  into  a  pot.  Surely  if  the 
seeds  of  these  Alstrcemerias  require  so  much  freedom 
as  18  inches  by  12  inches  asunder  in  the  rows,  <fec,  a 
plant  already  past  the  seedling  stage  cannot  be  bene- 
fited by  being  confined  iu  the  small  pots  usually 
adopted  by  the  trade.  Nor  is  this  potting  usually 
done  or  intended  for  wholesale  purchasers  of  such 
things,  but  rather  for  amateurs  and  others  who  pur- 
chase these  things  at  varying  seasons  or  at  flowering 
time.  The  pot  system  is  one  of  the  necessary  evils  of 
the  trade,  as  I  know  full  well.  Mr.  Ward  quotes  two 
sources  to  support  certain  of  his  views,  yet  the  very 
guarded  reply  attributed  to  Mr.  Ward,  viz.,  that  "  some 
are  grown  in  large  quantities,"  does  not  in  the  least 
support  Mr.  Ward's  original  statement,  wherein  all  the 
reputedly  hardy  kinds  were  unconditionally  recom- 
mended for  field  culture.  So  far  as  the  hardiness  of . 
these  plants  is  concerned,  my  experience  coincides" 
with  that  of  Mr.  Divers,  that  at  6  inches  deep  the  • 
majority  of  the  species  are  safe.  At  3  or  4  inches  deep 
I  have  known  many  hundreds  to  be  killed  outright  by 
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frost.  At  6  or  S  inches  deep,  the  latter  always  pre- 
ferred by  myself  in  this  district,  I  have  grown  many 
thousauds  of  the  best  known  kinds  without  the  Iosb  of 
any  of  them.  Of  this  quantity  a  goodly  proportion 
was  reserved  for  annual  lifting  to  supply  customers, 
and  only  those  directly  engaged  in  the  work  can  form 
any  idea  of  the  superior  character  of  the  roots 
which  this  system  and  good  tillage  furnish.  E.  Jenkins, 
Hampton  Hill. 

LONICERA  FRAGRANTISSIMA.  —  On  the  south 
side  of  the  hous?  I  live  in  there  is  a  large  plant  of 
this  winter  and  early  spring  flowering  Honeysuckle, 
which  for  the  past  four  months  has  not  been  without 
flowers.  It  is  a  sub-evergreen  variety,  that  is,  during 
mild  winters,  such  as  the  preseut  one  has  been 
(it  has  been  snowing  all  day  here),  it  does  not  lose  its 
foliage.  In  good  soils  it  is  a  rampant  grower,  and  is 
especially  suitable  for  mixing  with  other  rapid- 
growing  climbers  for  covering  high  walls  facing  south 
or  west.  The  warmer  the  previous  summer,  and 
therefore  the  better  ripened  the  wood,  so  will  be  the 
freedom  of  its  flowering  the  following  winter  and 
spring.  As  will  be  known  to  many,  its  flowers  are 
not  of  a  showy  nature.  During  the  sunny  days  that 
always  occur  more  or  less  each  winter,  their  fragrance 
can  be  recognised  at  some  distance  away  from  the 
plant.  It  is  increased  by  cuttings  inserted  in  a  cold 
frame  in  October  or  November.  Small  side  shoots  of 
the  previous  year's  growth  taken  off  with  a  heel  will 
root  fairly  well.  Though  by  no  means  a  showy 
plant  as  to  its  flowers,  it  well  deserves  a  place  in  any 
collection  of  hardy  plants  requiring  a  warm  wall  for 
their  successful  growth.  H.  J.  C,  March  25. 

APPLE  NEWTON  WONDER.— This  variety  was 
raised  by  Mr.  W.  Taylor,  at  King's  Newton,  and  is  a 
cross  between  Blenheim  Orange  and  Normanton 
Wonder,  aud  both  varieties  can  easily  be  traced  in 
it.  I  have  this  morning  seen  the  mother-tree,  and 
it  certainly  is  a  grand  specimen.  The  trunk  is 
about  30  inches  round,  and  the  tree  is  literally 
covered  with  flower-buds.  As  to  its  cropping  habit, 
I  have  seen  small  trees,  about  3  feet  high,  with  as 
many  as  thirty-six  Apples  on,  and  the  fruits  will 
keep  till  September  the  following  year.  The  fruit- 
tree  grafted  from  this  mother-tree  is  now  growing  at 
Stanton-by-Bridge,  and  looks  quite  as  well  as  its 
mother.  Mr.  Taylor  has  sent  grafts  to  New  Zealand, 
and  also  to  America,  where  it  is  likely  to  be  grown  very 
largely,  as  it  is  a  heavy,  solid,  and  good-keeping 
variety.  I  saw  Mr.  Taylor  weigh  last  week  sixteen 
Apples,  and  they  were  9  lb.  good  weight.  It  is  a 
sterling  Apple.  Thos.  Salsbunj,  Market  Gardener, 
King's  Newton. 

WHAT  IS  COCOS  WEDDELLIANA,  HORT.  1— 

Drude,  in  his  monograph  of  Palms  in  the  Flora 
Brasiliensis,  says  that  this  is  the  same  as  Glaziova 
Martiana,  Glaziou,  of  which  also  Glaziova  elegantissima, 
hort.,  is  a  synonym.  I  must  confess  that  a  closer 
examination  of  the  Cocos  Weddelliana,  hort.,  shows 
such  great  differences  from  Glaziova  Martiana,  Glaziou, 
that  it  hardly  can  be  united  with  it.  Drude  describes 
Glaziova  Martiana  as  having  segments,  ' '  e  basi 
paulum  reflexa  angustissime  lineari-lanceolata  in 
acumen  integrum  elongata,  in  facie  inferiore  glauces- 
centia,  media  12  cm.  longa  et  4  mm,  lata,  ad  apicem 
sensim  decrescentia,  in  plantis  liete  vigentibus  autem 
multo  longiora  sed  semper  angusta."  The  leaf  of  this 
plant,  of  which  Drude  gives  an  illustration  on  tab.  86, 
shows  very  little  resemblance  to  the  leaves  of  Cocos 
Weddelliana,  hort.  The  segments  are  elongate  acu- 
minate, very  sharply  pointed,  and  the  apex  is,  as  the 
description  says,  "integer."  The  Cocos  Weddelliana, 
hort,  in  all  those  specimens  which  I  have  teen,  has 
segments  of  which  one  half  is  half-an-inch  and 
more  longer  than  the  other  one.  Besides  this 
character,  the  fruits  and  seeds  show  differences  of 
some  importance,  so  that,  till  1  have  seen  flowers  of 
Cocos  Weddelliana,  hort.,  1  must  take  it  for  a  distinct 
species.  But  how  to  name  it  ?  There  is  alreadv  a 
Cocos  Weddelli,  Drude  (Hort.  Bras.,  p.  411,  tab.  90), 
which  is  quite  another  plant.  This  was  published  in 
1882,  whilst  Cocos  Weddelliana,  hort.,  was  before 
mentioned  by  H.  Wendland,  without  description  iu 
Comte  Kerchove  de  Denterghem's  Lcs  Palmicrs.  It 
is  true  this  is  a  nomen  nudum,  but,  notwithstanding, 
if  our  plant  should  prove  to  be  a  true  Cocos  I  should 
not  hesitate  to  give  it  the  name  Cooos  Weddelliana, 
Wendland,  which  is  well  known  to  every  one. 
I  think  it  is  nonsense  to  give  to  a  plant  well  known 
to  everyone  for  twenty  years  or  more  another  name, 
;  only  because  there  exists  no  description,  whilst 
■  another  species,  known  only  to  some  botanists  by 
dried  specimens,  was  baptised  with  the  same  name 
I  and  equipped  with  a  description.  Dr.  Dammer. 


COCOS  WEDDELLIANA.— H.  Wendl.  is  not  a 
nomen  nudum,  although  no  description  is  given 
in  Kerehove's  Lcs  Pahniers,  published  in  187S, 
because  a  full  diagnosis  by  Wendland  is  appended, 
as  a  footnote,  to  an  article  (with  figure)  on 
the  species  by  T.  M[oore]  in  the  Florist  and  Pom- 
ologist,  1871,  p.  114.  In  the  latest  monograph 
of  Cocos  by  Beccari,  the  species  is  held  to  be 
good  (see  Malpighia,  i,  1887,  p.  443).  Beccari  agrees 
in  synonomy  with  Drude.  Van  Houtte  in  Fl.  Serres 
[1873],  t.  2000,  says  "Introduite  par  nous,  du 
Brdsil,  il  y  a  une  quinzaine  d'anne'es,  elle  trouve 
toujours  preneurs  et  reste  comparativement  rare." 
The  localities  given  by  Beccari  are  : — Prov.  of  Rio 
Janeiro  :  Serra  dos  Orgaos,  and  Serra  d'Estrella,  alt. 
S00  metres.  The  following  is  the  synonymy  given 
by  Beccari : 

Cocos  Weddelliana,  H.  Wendl.  in  Flor.  et  Pom., 
1871.  p.  114,  with  fig.  ;  Fl.  dm  Serres,  t.  2000  ; 
Kerchove  Les  Palmiers  [1878].  pp.  90,  94,  336,  pi.  40  ; 
Beccari  in  Malpighia,  i.  [1887],  p.  443. 

Glaziova  Martiana,  Glaziou  ex  Drude  in  Mart.  Fl., 
Bras.  III.,  pars,  ii  ,  p.  397,  t.  86. 

Glaziova  (and  Cocos)  elegantissima,  Hort. 

Leo2>oldinja  pulchra,  Seemann,  in  Gard.  Chron  , 
1870,  p.  494  [the  earliest  figure].   O.  H.  Wright. 
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FlO.    S*2. — TEMPERATURE 
INDICATOR, 


Fig,  83.-   temper  mi  re 

imhuator  in 

position. 


New  Invention. 


THE  SIMPLICITY  HOLDER  and  INDICATOR. 
This  is  an  invention  for  hanging  thermometers  so 
as  to  indicate  the  required  temperature  of  glasshouses, 
living  -  rooms,  &c,  where  temperature  plays  an 
important  part.  The  holders  are  so  constructed  that 
they  will  receive  any  sized  thermometer.  It 
may  be  used  in  the  following  manner :  —  Tako 
hold  of  the  ladder  and  draw  it  out,  turn  the 
pointers  back,  and  hang  the  thermometer  on  the 
projecting  knob  in  the  centre  of  the  disc,  and  press 
the  ladder  to  until  the  side-wires  are  level  with  the 
face  of  the  thermometer,  and  turn  the  pointers  to  the 
face  of  the  glass  ;  they  will  then  not  only  indicate 
the  required  temperature,  but  will  help  to  keep  the 
glass  in  position.  For  instance,  in  the  forcing  season, 
a  vinery  is  Btarted  at  a  day  temperature  of  50°, 
and  a  night  temperature  of  45u,  all  one  has  to  do  is  to 


move  the  pointers  on  to  the  figures,  so  that  the  man 
who  is  in  charge  of  the  house  or  heating  apparatus 
will  know  what  temperature  is  required,  thus  doing 
away  with  the  plan  of  writing  tickets  or  labels.  The 
disc  at  the  top  also  has  a  pointer,  which  is  moved  by 
the  projecting  knob  that  the  thermometer  hangs  on. 
This  is  to  indicate  the  degree  to  which  the  warmth 
may  run  up  by  sun-heat.  These  holders  can  be 
obtained  from  Mr.  A.  Outran),  7,  Moore  Park  Road. 
Fulham,  London,  S.W. 


Fruit  Register. 

— ♦ 
APPLE  GASCOYNE  SCARLET. 

Although  this  is  a  showy  fruit,  and  the  tree  a 
good  grower,  I  have  never  met  with  one  that  bore  a 
heavy  crop.  Grafted  on  an  espalier  tree,  some 
branches  fruited  well  in  1897  in  the  gardens  at 
Northdown  House,  Margate,  and  the  fruits  were  of 
large  size  and  bright  colour,  keeping  sound  till  the 
New  Year. 

Lord  Sddelet. 

A  half-standard  was  one  of  our  heaviest  cropped  trees 
here  last  year,  and  if  not  so  sweet  as  most  dessert 
varieties,  they  were  showy  on  the  dessert-table,  and 
in  season  at  an  early  part  of  the  autumn.  By  going 
over  the  trees  at  intervals  of  a  week,  and  gathering 
those  that  were  fit,  its  season  was  much  prolonged. 
Another  variety  which  bore  well  was  Cockle  Pippin, 
not  A  1  to  look  at,  but  a  variety  most  acceptable  when 
choicer  Apples  are  scarce.  H.  Marl-ham,  Margate. 


Continental  Novelties. 

— ■  » 
NECTARINE  FELIX  FAURE. 
The  well-known  raiser  of  new  varieties  of  Canna 
icdica,  Crozy  of  Lyons,  has  been  fortunate  in  raising 
a  new  Nectarine  from  seed,  which,  according  to  the 
verdict  of  French  pomologists,  deserves  the  wideBt 
distribution.  The  fruit  is  of  a  beautiful  purplish- 
violet  colour  ;  the  pulp  very  juicy,  of  a  quite  peculiar 
good  flavour.  It  is  ripe  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
mouth  of  July.  When  perfectly  ripe,  the  pulp 
separates  from  the  stone,  but  before  this  period  it  is 
more  or  less  of  a  clingstone. 

Artichoke,  Constant  bearing  op  Lomi'.ardv. 

According  to  the  L' Horticulture  Nouvelle  dc  Lyon, 
the  firm  of  Leon  Lille,  of  Lyons,  is  sending  out  a 
variety  of  Globe  Artichoke,  that  for  some  years  has 
been  grown  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Milan.  This 
variety  differs  especially  from  all  other  known  Arti- 
chokes in  its  comparatively  dwarf  growth,  2  feet — 2} 
feet. 

The  leafago  is  dark  green,  the  heads  long,  oval,  and 
quite  regular,  symmetrical,  the  bracts  destitute  of 
thorns,  dark  green  in  colour,  excepting  at  the  base, 
which  is  violet.  It  is  said  to  be  a  great  and  an  early 
cropper.  Seed  sown  in  February  and  March  in  heat, 
soon  germinates,  and  develops  under  frame  culture 
into  robust  plants,  which  transplanted  where  they  are 
to  stand  in  the  month  of  May,  begin  to  afford  heads 
in  August  and  September. 


Colonial  Notes. 


RUBBER  CULTIVATION  IN  CEYLON. 
Ma.  J.  C.  Willis,  the  Director  of  the  Koyal  Botanic 
Gardens,  Ceylon,  has  issued  a  circular  relating  to 
the  cultivation  of  Rubber-plants,  the  mode  of 
extracting  the  juice,  and  other  matters.  The  chief 
kinds  likely  to  be  useful  in  cultivation  are  Ceara 
Rubber,  produced  by  Manihot  Glaziovi,  Panama 
Rubber,  yielded  by  Castilloa  elastica  ;  Para  Rubber 
(Hevea  brasiliensis),  and  perhaps  African  Rubber 
( Kickxia  africana).  Ceara  Rubber  grow  well  in 
Ceylon,  but  was  found  unprofitable  Indeed,  the 
only  one  that,  commercially  speaking,  can  be  grown 
in  Ceylon  is  the  Para  Rubber  (Hevea  brasiliensis). 
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Cultural  details  are  given,  and  the  general  conclu- 
sion arrived  at,  that  after  payment  of  all  incidental 
expenses,  there  still  remains  a  prospect  of  a  good 
return  on  the  capital  expended. 

Jamaica. 
The  last  issued  part  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  Botanical 
Department  is  taken  up  with  the  annual  report  of 
the  Director  on  the  various  gardens  under  his  charge. 
No  fewer  than  261,000  plants  of  various  kinds  have 
been  this  year  distributed  from  the  Hope  Gardens 
aloae.  Referring  to  Pine  apples,  it  is  found  that  if 
in  the  centre  of  the  leaf  of  the  Green  Ripley  there  is  a 
broad  red  stripe,  the  fruit  will  turn  out  gool  ;  in 
other  cases,  the  fruit  goes  into  holes  at  the  bot'om, 
and  is  attacked  by  ants. 

SOLANUM    WENDLANDI. 

This  species  is  one  of  the  most  striking  of  the  col- 
lection of  climbers  cultivated  by  horticulturists  in 
Cape  Colony,  and  it  is  a  new  plant  out  hero.  I 
obtained  a  small  plant  from  Kew  about  two  years 
ago,  from  which  a  large  batch  of  plants  has  been 
raised,  cuttings  of  the  plant  rooting  freely.  Three  of 
these  young  plants  were  planted  against  a  wire-t  rellis  in 
the  open  ground  in  November  1897,  and  they  are  now 
(February,  1898)  about  5  feet  high,  and  in  full  bloom, 
with  about  nine  trusses  on  each,  some  of  the  trusses 
being  14  inches  across.  The  plants  on  this  trellis 
make  a  splendid  sight.  It  is,  I  think,  likely  to 
become  a  market-plant  at  the  Cape,  being  well 
adapted  to  the  climate.  C.  Jfoiolett,  Uilenhige,  Cape 
Colony. 

Straits  Settlements  Botanic  Garden. 

The  Report  for  1897  of  this  garden,  by  Mr.  H.  N. 
Ridley,  is  now  before  us.  The  season  seems  to  have 
been  an  average  and  unremarkable  one,  save  for 
exceptionally  heavy  rainfall  in  certain  districts.  The 
Report  is,  on  the  whole,  satisfactory,  various  experi- 
ments having  been  made  to  acclimatise  economic  and 
otherwise  valuable  plants,  among  them  the  African 
Tree-rubber,  Kickxia  africana,  which  is  being  care- 
fully tried  in  the  economic  garden,  Singapore. 

Agricultural  Reports  from  New  Zealand. 

We  have  received  from  the  New  Zealand  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  the  Reports  of  the  biologist  (Mr. 
T.  W.  Kirk)  for  1893-94,  1894-95,  1895-96,  and 
1896-97.  These  four  pamphlets  have  now  an  addi- 
tional interest,  in  that  previous  tj  their  receipt  we 
had  received  the  news  of  the  death  of  the  author. 
Mr.  Kirk's  work  is  widely  known  and  appreciated, 
and  his  place  as  a  biologist  will  not  be  easily  filled. 


Market  Gardening. 


HARDY    PERENNIALS    FoR    CUTTING. 

(Continued  from  p.  190.) 
Heleniom  pumilum  is  another  free- flowering  plant, 
indeed,  the  most  profuse  of  its  race,  though 
H.  autumnale  and  H.  nudifloruui  (syn.  grandiflorum 
striatum)  are  good.  Among  Columbines  none  can 
equal  the  well-known  yellow-flowered  Aquilegia 
chrysantha,  its  best  companions  being  the  hybrids  of 
A.  coerulea  and  A.  californioa.  These  are  best  raised 
from  seeds,  which  may  be  sown  in  the  open,  or  in 
prepared  soil  in  beds.  If  the  seeds  be  sown  at  once, 
the  seedlings  may  be  planted  into  permanent 
positions  in  the  end  of  August,  at  which  time  another 
sowing  may  be  made  to  furnish  plants  to  be  put  out 
in  spring. 

A  se!ection  of  varieties  of  the  "bearded"  Irises, 
I.  germaDica,  and  allied  sections,  should  be  grown, 
and  the  following  are  good  kinds :  Purple  King, 
early  ;  Princess  of  Wales,  pure  white,  early  ; 
Innocentia,  white,  later  flowering  ;  and  flavescens, 
yellow  ;  Dr.  Bernice,  ciimson  and  bronze  ;  Pallida, 
and  Pallida  dalmatica,  the  most  exquisite  pale  mauve 
colour.  Gracchus,  crimson  and  white,  very  fine  ; 
Madame  Chereau,  white,  edges  of  petals  pencilled 
violet,  a  beautiful  form  ;  and  Queen  of  May,  soft 
pink.  These  not  only  afford  some  variety  of  colour, 
but  also  a  prolonged  season  of  flowering.  The 
plants  may  be  divided  and  planted  from  now  to  the 


end  of  May  ;  indeed,  after  flowering  is  completed  is 
now  regarded  the  best  time  of  the  year  to  replant  the 
whole  group  of  tall  Flag  Irises. 

Pyrethrums  in  both  single  and  double  kinds  are 
useful  to  the  florist  and  profitable  to  the  grower.  By 
a  little  extra  trouble  these  may  be  flowered  in  spring 
and  autumn,  and,  as  long-stemmed  flowers  are  s  > 
much  in  demand,  this  is  worth  doing. 

Pieonies  are  most  desirable,  but  it  is  now  too  late 
to  plant  these  with  any  hope  of  success  this  year. 
Other  useful  plants  include  Doronicums,  flowering 
in  March  and  April,  D.  Harpur-Crewe  and  D.  aus- 
triacum  being  the  best  ;  such  species  of  Trollius  as 
asiaticus,  europaeus,  Fortunei  fl.-pl.,  napellifolius, 
and  the  newer  Orange  Globe.  These  are  best  suited 
for  a  rather  moist  spot  and  retentive  soil,  and  Bhould 
be  planted  at  once,  as  they  flower  in  May;  but  the 
best  time  to  move  these  plants  is  after  they  have 
flowerej.  I  would  not,  however,  commend  the 
latter  season  in  the  case  of  field  culture,  as  the  plants 
to  treated  require  attention  in  watering,  and  early 
autumn  would  be  best.  Tritoma  Uvaria  may  be 
planted  on  a  limited  scale.  Rudbeckia  Newmani 
and  R.  purpurea  are  both  free  flowering  plants,  so  also 
is  Ceutaurea  montana  rubra. 

Carnations  and  Pinks  need  no  recommendation 
from  me,  but  the  perennial  Sunflowers  cannot  be 
thus  disposed  of,  particularly  H.  multiflorus  ami 
vars.,  H.  rigidus,  and  H.  Mhs  Mellish.  Michaelmas 
Daisies  form  another  important  group ;  a  f e  w 
indispensable  kinds  are  A.  amellus  and  A.  bes3arabicus, 
perhaps  jointly  the  best  either  for  beds  or  for 
cutting.  A.  acris,  producing  a  wonderful  mass  of 
starry  flowers,  is  splendid  for  house  decoration,  but 
does  not  pack  well.  Other  kinds  are  Nova:  Angliae, 
roseus  and  pulchellus,  Novi  Belgii,  densus,  cordi- 
folius  elegans,  &c.  A  few  specially  good  Cam- 
panulas are  C.  persicifolia  alba,  also  C.  p.  corouata 
alba,  and  the  large-flowered  "  grandi flora  ; "  these, 
with  grandis  alba,  are  all  good,  and  if  planted  on 
rather  moist  land  may  be  kept  vigorous,  and 
probably  free  of  Thrips  that  in  dry  seasons  infest 
them.  Unless  stated  to  the  contrary,  the  whole  of 
the  plants  named  are  well  suited  to  spring  planting 
and  field  culture — plants,  moreover,  that  quickly 
establish  themselves,  and  in  many  instances  provide 
an  early  return  for  the  outlay.  Many  good  thii.gs  that 
take  longer  to  establish,  or  are  not  suited  to  planting  at 
the  present  time,  have  for  obvious  reasons  been 
omitted.  E.  Jenkins,  Hampton  Hill. 


Nursery   Notes. 


B.    S.    WILLIAMS    &    SON. 

At  the  Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries  at  Upper 
Holloway,  a  few  days  since,  the  collections  of  Hippe- 
astrums  and  Cliveias  were  in  full  bloom,  and  in  com- 
pany with  other  spring-flowering  plants,  they  made  a 
fine  display  of  colour. 

In  the  house  of  Hippeastrums  by  far  the  most 
noteworthy  varieties  were  some  recent  seedlings,  at 
present  unnamed.  The  greater  number  of  the  older 
varieties  are  very  large  flowered,  strong-habited,  and 
brightly-coloured,  but  they  lack  the  variety  that  is 
so  uecessary  in  a  group  of  such  plants.  In  form  and 
colour  of  the  blooms  the  seedlings  will  afford  thiB. 
Broadly  speaking,  the  blooms  are  of  less  depth, 
the  segments  broader,  therefore  more  imbricated, 
and  in  place  of  the  self-colours,  aome  are  prettily 
striped  in  varying  degree,  and  upon  different 
coloured  grounds.  More  than  this,  several  of  the 
newer  ones,  though  not  "  starers,"  carry  their 
flowers  strictly  horizontal,  and  are  so  much  the  more 
effective.  One  of  them  had  scarlet  flowers  striped 
white,  the  segments  being  of  more  than  usual  sub- 
stance, and  in  our  opinion  this  was  as  desirable  a 
plant  as  any  we  noticed.  An  other  was  dull  crimson, 
very  prettily  veined  with  slightly  deeper  colour ; 
whilst  a  third  had  large  cerise-coloured  flowers, 
veined  white.  The  flowers  of  the  last-named  were 
slightly  pendent,  but  the  variety  in  other  respects  was 
a  commendable  one. 

In  the  Cliveia-house  were  some  fine  large,  profusely- 
flowered  specimen-plants,  any  one  of  which  was  suffi- 


cient to  demonstrate  what  an  effective  plant  a  Cliveia  is 
when  in  flower,  providing  liberal  treatment  has  been 
given  it.  Each  year  a  few  additional  seedlings  flower, 
and  some  of  them  prove  to  possess  points  of  quality 
that  go  to  make  them  desirable  in  the  collection. 

Of  the  seedlings  in  bloom  at  the  present  time  the 
best  is  undoubtedly  one  known  as  0.  Wrigley.  Tlrs 
plant  is  a  fair-sized  specimen,  and  would  appear 
to  be  several  seasons  old  ;  it  is  remarkably  free 
flowered,  and  its  spikes  have  umbels  possessing 
eighteen  or  more  large  eized  finely-coloured  blooms. 
A  decided  advantage  that  may  be  claimed  for  the 
Cliveias,  is  the  fact  that  though  the  plants  be 
moved  from  room  to  room  (with  a  reasonable 
amount  of  carefulness  observed),  they  remain  in 
flower  comparatively  for  a  long  season. 

In  other  houses,  the  stove  and  greenhouse  plants, 
and  Orchids  the  firm  has  long  been  noted  for,  are 
looking  well,  in  spite  of  the  building  of  dwelling- 
houses  that  has  taken  place  in  the  district  during 
recent  years.  It  would  appear  though,  that  the  fact 
is  foreseen,  that  sooner  or  later  a  move  must  be 
made  towards  a  purer  air.  A  small  part  of  the 
nursery  has  been  ceded  for  building  purposes,  and 
concurrently  land  at  North  Finchley,  something 
like  4  miles  distant  from  Upper  Holloway,  has  been 
obtained. 

A  few  flowers  only  were  to  be  seen  in  the  Orchid- 
houses,  including  Odontoglossum  crispum  and  other 
cool  species,  also  the  pretty  hybrid  Phaius  x 
Norman.  Among  the  Cypripediums  were  some  good 
varieties  of  C.  Harrisianum  superbum  in  flower,  and  a 
batch  of  plants  of  C.  Ma3tersianum.  This  latter  species 
is  very  free  flowering,  and  if  the  blooms  are  small 
they  are  equally  distinct.  The  dorsal  sepal  is  green 
and  white,  wider  and  less  deep  than  in  most  Cypripe- 
diums ;  the  petals  are  dull  red,  marked  with  dots  of 
chocolate.  Large  batches  of  Aralias  were  about 
ready  to  lift  from  the  propagating-case,  and  young 
Crotons  were  observed  in  quantity.  Among  several 
species  of  Asparagus,  A.  retroflexus  arboreus  was  con- 
spicuous. This  Asparagus  is  destined  to  become  a 
very  popular  one  for  various  purposes,  and  is  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  others  as  it  is  beautiful  in  appearance. 
A.  virgatus,  A.  sarmentosus,  A.  Sprengeri,  and  A. 
plumosa,  are  all  good  garden  plants.  A  new  green- 
house Rhododendron  is  named  Madame  Cuvelier ; 
it  has  large  widely-expanding  white  flowers  in  the 
way  of  R.  Fosterianuru. 


The  Bulb  Garden. 

A  YELLOW  NARCISSUS  DUBIUS. 
I  have  in  flower,  in  a  cool  greenhouse,  a  yellow 
form  of  Narcissus  dubius.  It  does  not  seem  to  me 
to  differ  in  any  way  from  the  type,  other  than  that 
the  whole  flower  is  of  pure  yellow  colour.  My  friend 
Mr.  P.  Barr,  found  the  plant  in  April,  1894,  growing 
in  loam  a  little  south  of  Pont  du  Gard,  and  sent  me 
in  the  following  summer  a  bulb  which  flowered  for 
the  first  time  this  year.  The  occurrence  of  the 
yellow  form  being  apparently  very  rare,  Mr.  Barr 
wishes  me  to  make  a  note  of  it.  M.  Foster,  Great 
Shelford,  March  26. 


Scotland. 

THE  EDINBURGH  ROYAL  BOTANIC 
GARDENS. 
The  new  conservatories  which  have  been  erected 
at  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Edinburgh,  were 
opened  to  the  public  for  the  first  time  recently. 
They  occupy  the  site  of  the  old  greenhouses  to 
the  south  of  the  herbarium  and  museum,  and 
other  ground  in  the  vicinity  ;  and  into  their  con- 
struction all  the  latest  improvements  have  been 
introduced.  The  range  of  glass  buildings  has  a 
frontage  of  340  feet,  and  the  main  building,  which 
is  on  the  west  side,  is  open  from  end  to  end  for 
that  length.  At  right  angles  to  it,  on  its  east  face, 
are  four  large  conservatories,  64  feet  in  length  by 
24  feet  in  breadth  ;  and  rising  over  the  central  house 
is  a  dome  with  an  annexe,  around  which  the  other 
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buildings  group  themselves  in  a  pleasing  manner. 
The  first  of  these  buildings  on  the  south  is  devoted 
to  the  culture  and  exhibition  of  stove  plants,  the 
second  to  Orchids,  the  third  to  economic  plants,  and 
the  fourth  to  succulents  and  plants  from  dry  regions. 

The  entrance  porch  to  the  central  house  is  devoted 
to  the  exposition  of  insectivorous  plants,  which  havo 
always  an  attraction  for  the  public.  They  include 
the  Sarracenias,  different  kinds  of  "fly-traps," 
and  representatives  of  the  numerous  family  of 
Sundews.  Quite  a  new  Bystem  has  been  adoped  in 
the  Botanic  Garden  conservatories  for  the  last  year 
or  two,  and  that  is  to  set  the  plant  or  shrub  in  the 
earth  and  not  confine  its  roots  within  the  limits  of  a 
pot  or  tub.  The  change  has  been  of  the  most  bene- 
ficial kind.  Under  the  dome  there  are  set  out  in 
this  way  large  specimen  Himalayan  Rhododendrons, 
backed  by  a  grove  of  Camellias  and  on  each  side  are 
beds  of  Mjrtles  and  Acacias ;  while  on  tables  round 
the  east  wall  are  pots  of  hard-wooded  flowering 
plants,  such  a.%  Ericas,  &c,  which  make  an  excellent 
show. 

On  the  west  Bide  wall,  and  depending  from  the  roof, 
are  creeping  and  climbing  plants,  the  foliage  and 
flowers  of  which  add  greatly  to  the  decorative  aspect 
of  the  place.  In  the  border  along  this  wall  there 
has  been  placed  a  fine  collection  of  Cliveia,  the 
dark  green  foliage  and  gaudy  flowers  of  which  have 
a  striking  effect.  The  collection  of  Orchids  at  the 
Botanic  Gardens  is  of  recent  origin,  and  there  are  to 
be  seen  in  the  two  houses  at  present  over  1200  species, 
and  a  very  beautiful  display  they  make.  The  stove 
plants  are  all  planted  out,  and  the  effect  of  this 
change  upon  their  habit  can  readily  be  seen  by 
even  the  most  inexperienced  eye.  The  plants  in  the 
economic  house  include  many  that  are  well  known  in 
connection  with  commerce. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  greenhouses  is 
that  devoted  to  the  culture  of  plants  from  arid  climes. 
These  include  several  species  of  Aloe  from  America, 
representatives  of  tha  Cactus  and  Euphorbia  genera. 
There  are  cool  glass  chambers  provided  for  the 
cultivation  of  filmy  Ferns  ;  and  on  the  north  end  of 
the  range  is  an  old  house,  which  will  be  reconstructed 
by-and-by,  where  is  lodged  at  present  the  large  and 
fine  collection  of  Masdevallia  which  was  presented  to 
the  gardens  by  the  Marquis  of  Lothian. 

When  the  Palm-house  was  overhauled  and  recon- 
structed two  years  ago,  the  large  specimen  Palms 
and  other  trees  were  removed  from  the  old  pots  in 
which  they  had  grown  for  years,  and  were  set  in  the 
earth.  There  has  now  been  time  to  appreciate  this 
change,  which  has  quite  revolutionised  the  character 
of  the  house.  Without  exception,  the  trees  and 
shrubs  have  thriven  marvellously,  and  are  growing 
with  something  of  the  robustness  and  vigour  which 
they  display  in  their  native  habitats.  Prof.  Bayley  Bal- 
four's scheme  for  the  improvement  and  popularising 
of  the  gardens  and  arboretum  is  not  yet  completed, 
but  it  will  have  to  rest  a  little,  as  the  money  voted 
for  this  year  has,  in  a  way,  been  appropriated  for  the 
work  of  reconstructing  the  greenhouses.  There  will, 
however,  be  enough  left  for  him  to  enter  upon  a 
renovation  of  the  back  gardens,  where,  unseen  by  the 
public,  important  cultural  work  is  dune,  and  to  finith 
off  in  a  suitable  manner  the  ground  now  being  levelled 
and  improved  to  the  south  of  the  Palm-house.  The 
cost  of  the  erection  of  the  new  greenhouses  has  been 
over  £2000.  Scotsman,  March  18,  1898. 


Societies. 


LINNEAK    SOCIETY    OF    LONDON. 


March  17. 
Chair. 


-Dr.  A.   GUnther,  F.R.S.,   President,   in  the 


Mr.  J.  Harting,  F.L  8.,  exhibited  an  egg  of  the  Great  Auk 
(Alca  impennis)  which  had  just  been  discovered  after  having 
been  lost  sight  of  for  more  than  twenty-five  years.  This, 
the  Troughton  egg,  was  reported  to  have  been  broken  to 
pieces  through  the  carelessness  of  a  servant,  but  was  merely 
cracked,  and,  having  been  put  aside  by  the  widowed  Lady 
Garvagh,  was  lost  sight  of  until  the  present  week,  when,  on 
the  death  of  her  daughter,  who  was  her  residuary  legatee,  it 
became  necessary  for  the  executor,  Mr.  Jamei  Powell,  to 


make  an  inventory  of  the  personal  effects,  and  the  egg  exhi- 
bited was  discovered  by  Mr.  Harting  when  examining  what 
remained  of  the  collection,  long  forgotten  and  stowed  away 
in  a  dusty  attic. 

Mr.  Edward  Bidwell  exhibited  photographs  of  the  two  eggs 
of  the  Great  Auk  acquired  from  T.  H.  Potts,  and  a  water- 
colour  shetch  of  the  Troughton  egg  made  in  1S61  before  it 
became  the  property  of  Lord  Garvagh.  This  sketch  placed 
its  identity  beyond  doubt. 

Mr.  Howard  Saunders,  F.  L.S.,  made  some  remarks  on  the 
N.W.  limits  of  the  area  formerly  inhabited  by  the  Great  Auk. 

Mr.  Carruthers,  F.R.S.,  recalled  his  acquaintance  with  Dr. 
John  Fleming  of  Edinburgh,  who  died  in  1857,  and  who  in 
1821  was  in  temporary  possession  of  a  living  Great  Auk. 
This  bird  was  allowed  to  swim  in  the  sea  with  a  cord 
attached  to  one  leg,  and  owing  to  this  indulgence  eventually 
contrived  to  escape.  Before  another  twenty-live  years 
elapsed  the  species  had  become  extinct. 

Mr.  Clement  Reid,  F.L.S.,read  a  paper  on  4,Limnocarpus," 
a  new  genus  of  fossil  plants  from  the  tertiary  deposits  of 
Hampshire.  This  new  genus  occurs  in  the  Oligocene  strata 
of  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  the  Hampshire  coast.  It  is  closely 
allied  to  Potamogeton  and  to  Ruppia. 

Prof.  E.  B.  Poulton,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S.,  read  a  paper  entitled 
11  Natural  Selection  as  the  Cause  of  Mimetic  Resemblance  and 
Common  Warning  Colours."  He  remarked  that  the  recent 
attacks  upon  the  theory  ot  natural  selection  as  the  explana- 
tion of  the  above-mentioned  phenomena  render  it  necessary 
to  reconsider  the  whole  of  the  evidence.  Alternative  hypo- 
theses offered  in  explanation  are— (1)  the  common  result  of 
common  forces  in  a  single  region  ;  (2)  evolution  producing 
the  same  result  independently  in  different  animals ;  (3)  sexual 
selection.  The  main  general  aspects  of  mimicry,  &c,  their 
relation  to  kindied  subjects,  the  most  characteristic  features 
which  they  present,  are  therefore  to  be  considered  in  suc- 
cession, and  the  attempt  made  to  ascertain  whether  they  best 
receive  an  explanation  from  natural  selection  or  any  one  of 
the  alternative  suggestions. 

The  chief  heads  to  be  considered  are :— (1)  The  relation 
of  these  resemblances  to  others  which  occur  in  Nature.  (2) 
The  relation  of  these  resemblances  between  Classes  and 
Orders  to  those  within  the  limit*  of  a  single  Order.  (3)  Re- 
semblances within  the  Order  entirely  independent  of  Affinity. 
(4)  Resemblances  not  accompanied  by  any  changes  in  the 
direction  of  another  species  except  such  as  assist  in  produc- 
ing or  strengthening  a  superficial  likeness.  (5)  Essential 
nature  of  the  resemblance  :  its  analysis  into  the  teveral  kinds 
of  effect  produced.  (6)  The  forces  which  act  in  any  animal 
depend  more  upon  its  life-history  than  upon  its  locality. 
Different  animals  in  the  same  locality  are  frequently  sub- 
ject to  entirely  d  fferent  fore  s.  (7)  Resemblances  more 
characteristic  of  female  than  male.  (8)  The  space  and  time 
relationships  of  these  resemblances.  (9)  Resemblances  be- 
tween various  Orders,  &c,  produced  in  the  most  diverse 
ways.  (10)  Resemblance  even  within  the  limits  of  the  Order 
also  produced  in  the  most  diverse  ways.  (11)  The  unproved, 
improbable  hypothesis  of  the  hereditary  transmission  of 
acquired  characters  demanded  by  the  theory  of  the  direct 
action  of  external  causes. 

The  discussion  of  cases  under  each  of  these  main  heads 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  no  help  is  to  be  derived  from  any 
alternative  hypothesis,  while  natural  selection  in  every  case 
offers  an  intelligible  explanation  of  the  known  facts.  The 
conclusion  to  be  drawn  is  that  the  recent  attacks  upon 
natural  selection  are  not  warranted  by  the  facts  at  present 
kn^wn. 


MANCHESTER  &  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND 
ORCHID. 

March  24. — At  this  meeting  there  were  present,  Messrs. 
Thompson  (Chairman),  Ball  (Vicc-Chairman),  Greenwood, 
Sidebotham,  Leeman,  Weathers,  Backhouse,  Stevens,  Gent, 
and  Warburton. 

Mr.  Ed.  Holt,  Preatwich(gr.,  Mr.  Murphy),  showed  a  most 
interesting  plant,  viz.,  Cymbidium  eburneo-Lowiauum, 
which  flowered  from  an  imported  batch  of  Lowianum,  thus 
being  a  natural  hybrid.  It  seemed  to  have  a  more  tloriferous 
character  than  the  garden  hybrids  of  the  samo  cross  which 
are  in  cultivation  (Award  of  Merit). 

Mr.  G.  Bucklev,  Greenfield  (gr.,  Mr.  Robinson),  exhibited 
n  yellow  form  of  Cypripedium  insigne,  but  which  was  not 
sufficiently  distinct  for  award. 

Mr.  J.  Robson,  Altrincham,  exhibited  several  good  things, 
amongst  which  were  a  citron-coloured  Dendrobium  fimbria 
turn  oculatum  (Award  of  Merit),  D.  nobile  Ameaiie  (Award  uf 
Merit),  and  D.  nobile  nouilius  Cliff  var.,  D.  nobile  giganteutn, 
and  D.  nobile  nobilius  Wectman's  var. 

Mr.  J.  RiCHABD^oN,  Hale,  Altrincham,  sent  a  splendidly 
grown  plant  of  Cattleyu  citrina,  with  a  varietal  name  of 
giganteum,  bearing  fine,  well-developed  flowers. 

Mr.  J.  Leemann,  Heaton-Mersey  (gr.,  Mr.  Edge),  sent  a  nice 
collection  of  plants,  including  Dendrobiums,  Cattlcya.*, 
Cypripediums,  &c.  The  Committee  awarded  a  First-clan* 
Certificate  to  Cypripedium  Selligerum  majus,  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  finest  forms  known ;  an  Award  of  Merit  for  a 
pretty  Odo»toglossum  Pescatorei,  also  an  Award  of  Merit  fur 
Dendrobium  x  Cybele,  and  a  Cultural  Certificate  for  a 
splendid  plant  of  Mesosptnidium  sanguineum  with  about 
thirty  fine  spikes  of  flowers. 

Mr.  G.  Shorland  Ball  (gr.,  Mr.  Hay),  sent  a  few  very 
good  things.  Especially  worthy  of  notice  was  his  plant  of 
Dendrobium  splendidissimum  Illustre,  which  received  an 
unanimously  awarded  First-class  Certificate.  Showing  the 
eccentricities  of    Orchid  committees  generally,    this  same 


variety  only  received  an  award  of  Merit  when  previously 
exhibited  ;  time,  no  doubt,  does  heal  such  little  discrepancies 
Other  plants  shown  by  Mr.  Ball  were  Dendrobium  x 
Aspasia,  D.  x  rubens  grandiflora  (Award  of  Merit),  and  a 
Cypripedium  seedling  (Veitchi  x  niveum)  (Award  of  Merit). 

Mr.  E.  J.  Sidebotham  (gr.,  Mr.  Shine)  received  an  Award 
of  Merit  for  Cymbidium  Lowianum  var.  viride. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  on  Thursday,  April  14.  P.  W. 


THE  NURSERYMEN,  MARKET  GAR- 
DENERS', AND  GENERAL  HAIL- 
STORM INSURANCE  CORPORA- 
TION,   LIMITED. 

March  31. — The  third  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the 
shareholders  of  this  Corporation  was  held  on  the  above  date 
at  Simpsons',  Limited,  Strand,  London.  We  give  below  a 
few  extracts  from  the  Report,  which  was  read  by  Mr.  Veitch. 
The  figures  serve  to  show  not  only  the  gron  th  of  insurance  in 
this  company,  but  also  what  a  large  quantity  of  glass  devoted 
to  horticulture  there  is  now  in  the  country. 

"  The  hailstorms  which  occurred  during  the  year  1897  will 
long  be  remembered  for  their  extreme  violence,  for  the  large 
area  over  which  they  fell,  and  for  the  devastation  and  ruin 
which  they  wrought,  more  than  eighty  nurseries  being  very 
seriously  damaged. 

On  April  16,  1S97,  severe  storms  caused  considerable 
damage  to  glass  and  crops  at  Luton,  Dunstable,  and  Bedford, 
as  well  as  in  Lincolnshire,  Cambridgeshire,  and  North  Herts. 

On  June  2J,  1897,  hailstorms  of  unprecedented  violence 
occurred  simultaneously  in  Essex,  Hertfordshire,  and 
Middlesex,  the  results  being  most  disastrous  at  Chelmsford, 
Ingatestone,  Ponders  End,  Enfield  Highway,  Waltbam  Cross, 
Enfield,  New  Barnet,  Heston,  near  Hounslow,  and  Harrow. 

The  glasshouses  at  over  sUty  nurseries  were  wrecked  by 
these  storms,  and  crops  in  several  localities  were  completely 
destroyed. 

Many  of  the  nurserymen,  market  gardeners,  and  farmers 
were  not  insured,  their  losses  amounting  to  many  thousands 
of  pounds.  In  Essex  alone  the  damage  to  glass  and  crops 
was  estimated  at  over  £50,000. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  owners  of  thirty  nurseries  whose 
glasshouses  were  severely  damaged,  had  insured  with  this 
corporation,  who  immediately  surveyed  the  properties, 
assessed  the  damages,  and  paii  the  claims  within  six  days  of 
the  storms  occurring." 

Extract  from  Chairman's  Report :  —  Premium-income 
amounted  in  1895-96.  to  £6S1  Is.  9d.  ;  in  1896-97,  to 
£889  11*.  6d.  ;  in  1897-98,  to  £1360  17s.  0d.  The  premiums  in 
1S97-9S  are  therefore  53  per  cent,  more  than  in  U9G-97,  and 
100  per  cent,  more  than  in  1895-96. 

Growth  of  Bcsiness. 


Period. 


End  of  1895-96 
„  1S96-97 
„      1897-9S 


Policies  in     Square  feet 
Force.      I     Insured. 


235 
340 

550 


10,408,161 
13,886,095 
20,098,104 


Value. 


132,215  16  0 
179,306  11  1 
203,590  19    1 


Claims  Paid  since  Formation. 
In  1895-96,  two  claims,  £283  17s.  4d.  ;  in  1896-97,  nil;   in 
1897-98,  thirty  claims,  £1532  17*.  5d.  (one  claim  amounting 
tu  £886  Is.).    All  these  claims  were  settled  within  six  days  of 
the  storms  occurring. 

Of  the  £399  4s.  4&,  formation  expenses,  £239  4s.  Ad.  have 
been  written-off,  leaving  £160  to  be  written-off  in  the  next 
two  years.  The  £500  reserve  for  unexpired  portion  of  pre- 
miums is  £200  more  than  the  reserve  of  preceding  year, 
owing  to  the  increase  in  premium-income.  The  report  was 
adopted  with  unanimity.  Letters  were  then  read  from  nur- 
serymen and  others,  all  of  which  testified  to  the  usefulness 
of  the  Corporation,  and  to  the  good  work  already  achieved 
by  it. 

The  retiring  directors  and  auditors  were  re  electod,  and 
numerous  votes  of  thanks  passed,  including  one  to  Mr.  II. 
J.  Veitch,  President  of  the  Board  of  Directors;  and  one  tu 
Mr.  Alex.  J  as.  Munro,  General  Manager  and  Secretary. 


THE    PEOPLES     PALACE     HORTI- 
CULTURAL. 

M  w.'  i!  31  ;  April  1  and  2. — The  usual  spring  show  of  this 
Society  took  place  in  the  Queen's  Hall  of  the  People's  Palace 
on  the  above  date,  and  proved  to  be  both  the  largest  and  bttt 
yet  held  ;  there  being  observable  a  marked  advance  in  the 
quality  of  the  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  and  Narcissi  especially. 
Everything  staged  was  contributed  by  the  members,  for  on 
this  occasion  there  was  not  a  single  outside  exhibit,  and  there 
are  yet  enough  to  till  three  lengths  of  tables.  It  was  really 
and  truly  an  exhibition  of  East  End-grown  plants. 

Groups  of  spring-flowering  plants  arranged  on  a  certain 
table-space,  were  very  good.  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Narcissi, 
Azaleas,  and  Dielytras  predominating.  Flowering  plants  In 
collections  comprised  Richardias,  Azaleas,  Hoteia,  and 
Cytisus  ;  a  collection  of  three  foliage  plants  grown  in 
windows  in  the  City  Road,  consisted  of  a  fine  piece  of 
Araucaria  excelsa,  about  4  feet  in  height,  broad  in  propor- 
tion,   and  feathered  with    branches   down    to   the    pots ; 
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a  most  admirable  specimen  of  Aspidistra  lurida  variegata, 
and  an  equally  fine  example  of  Ficus  elastica.  Hoteia 
japonica  and  Dielytra  spectabilis  were  good  in  their  several 
classes,  and  a  very  fine  Cyclamen  peisicum  giganteum  was 
also  shown  in  its  class.  This  had  been  well  cared  for  in  the 
window  of  a  sitting-room.  There  were  nine  entries  of  six 
pots  of  Hyacinths,  prominent  among  them  King  of  the 
Blues,  and  Grand  Maitre,  blue ;  Alba  maxima  and  Mont 
Blanc,  white;  Cardinal  Wiseman,  Fabiola,  and  Norma,  red. 

In  the  classes  for  a  plant  of  several  specified  colours  there 
were  well-developed  spikes.  The  popular  East-end  Hya- 
cinth is  undoubtedly  King  of  the  Blues.  Tulips  were  also 
good,  and  such  varieties  as  Keizer's  Kroon,  Proserpine, 
Ophir  d'Or,  and  Golden  Prince.  White  Pottebakker,  Ver- 
milion, and  Rosa  Mundi  did  the  cultivators  great  credit. 
Very  few  double  or  single  Hyacinths  were  staged  ;  the 
single  forms  are  decidedly  the  greatest  favourites. 

With  few  exceptions,  Crocuses  were  past  their  best,  but  a 
few  very  good  pots  were  staged,  and  also  of  Scilla  sibirica. 
Polyanthus  Narcissi  were  very  good,  well  grown  and 
flowered,  and  not  too  much  drawn;  while  Baflbdils,  single 
and  double,  were  numerous  and  well  bloomed.  The  Trumpet 
Narcissi  comprised  some  of  the  best  varieties,  huch  as 
Emperor,  Empress,  Horsfieldi,  Golden  Spur,  Barri,  &c. 

There  were  a  similar  set  of  classes  for  dwellers  in  the  more 
crowded  districts,  and  there  were  thirteen  entries  of  three 
pots  of  Hyacinths,  and  fourteen  of  one  pot  of  any  colour 
The  children  are  also  remembered,  there  beiog  a  series  of 
classes  for  those  who  are  members  of  the  society.  All  the 
competitors  must  be  under  fourteen  years  of  age.  The  society 
grows  in  membership,  and  great  interest  is  shown  in  the 
monthly  lectures.  The  next  is  on  the  23rd  hist.,  by  Mr.  R. 
Fife,  of  Orpington,  Kent,  on  "  Plant  Culture."  Once  a  month 
there  is  a  social  meeting  of  the  members,  to  which  they  bi  ing 
anything  of  interest  relating  to  the  work  of  the  society. 


ISLE    OF    WIGHT. 

April  2.— The  second  annual  exhibition  of  Daffodils  and 
spring  flowers  in  connection  with  the  Isle  of  Wight  Horticul- 
tural Improvement  Association  was  held  at  Shanklin. 

Mrs.  White-Popham,  who  was  introduced  by  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Association,  Dr.  J.  Groves,  opened  the  exhibition, 
which  was  non-competitive,  with  a  few  very  appropriate 
remarks.     The  exhibits  were  numerous  and  meritorious. 


READING  AND  DISTRICT 
GARDENERS'  MUTUAL  IMPROVE- 
MENT   ASSOCIATION. 

April  4.— Mr.  W.  H.  Leks,  of  The  Gardens,  Trent  Park, 
New  Barnet,  read  a  paper  on  "Profitable  Orchids "  before 
the  members  of  the  above  Association  on  Monday  evening 
last,  Mr.  C.  B.  Stevens  presiding. 

An  interesting  discussion  ensued,  in  which  Messrs. 
Martin,  Staoton,  Turton,  Woolford,  and  Bound  took  part. 
A  fine  exhibit  of  Orchids  was  made,  which  helped  to  illus 
trate  many  of  the  remarks  made  by  the  speaker.  Those  who 
contributed  the  plants  and  cut  flowers  were  Mr.  Woolford, 
gr.  to  Alfred  Palmer,  Esq.,  East  Thorpe  (Dendrobiums,  C'y- 
pripediums,  Ccologynes,  Odoutoglossunis,  and  Oncidiums)  ; 
Mr.  J.  Pound,  gr.  to  Dr.  May,  Caversham  (Deudrobium 
fimbriatum  oculatum) ;  Mr.  G.  A.  Parsons,  Oxford  Road 
(Dendrobiums)  ;  whilst  Mr.  Stanton,  gr.,  Park  Place,  Henley, 
exhibited  some  racemes  of  Bougainvillea  flowers. 


Trade  Notices. 

Mr.  H.  Dunkin,  who  has  been  gardener  for  the 
past  seven  yearsat  Warwick  Castle,  and  was  appointed 
lecturer  on  horticulture  by  the  "Warwickshire  County 
Council,  has  taken  a  nurseryman  and  florist's 
business  at  West  Humberstone,  Leicester. 


[The  term  "accumulated  temperature"  indicates  the  aggre- 
gate amount,  as  well  as  the  duration,  of  degrees  of 
temperature  above  or  below  42°  Fahr.  for  the  period 
named :  and  this  combined  result  is  expressed  in  Day- 
degrees — a  "Day-degree"  signifying  1°  continued  for 
twenty-four  hours,  or  any  other  number  of  degrees  for 
an  inversely  proportional  number  of  hours.] 


GARDENING    APPOINTMENTS. 

Mr.  Thos.  Kerr,  late  Gardener  at  Woodlawn,  co.  Galway,  as 
Gardener  to  Miss  Fowler,  St.  Anne's,  Broxbeth  Drive, 
Sefton  Park,  Liverpool. 

Mr.  A.  E  Sutton,  late  Gardener  to  the  Farl  of  Carlisle,  at 
Naworth  Castle,  Carlisle,  has  succeeded  Mr.  J.  Riddell 
as  Gardener  to  his  Lordship  at  Castle  Howard,  York. 

Mr.  F.  Johnson,  for  the  past  six  years  Foreman  in  the  Gar- 
dens at  Elvetham  Park,  as  Head  Gardener  to  Vincent 
Stuckey,  Esq.,  Hill  House,  Langport,  Somerset, 

Mr.  James  Williams,  Head  Gardener  for  the  past  five  years 
at  Brandon  Hall,  Coventry,  as  Head  Gardener  t"  C. 
Wade,  Esq.,  Middleton  House,  Longparish,  Hants. 

Mr.  Chas.  Davenport,  late  of  Strawberry  Lodge  Gardens, 
Carshalton,  as  Gardener  to  Mrs.  Matthews,  Marshalls 
Park,  Romford. 

Mr.  Wm.  Mackenzie,  Foreman  at  Oxenford  Jastle,  as  Head 
Gardener  to  Mrs.  MacRae,  Karnes  Castle,  Bute. 

Mr.  Alex.  Hardie,  from  Tames  Dickson  Sl  Sons'  Nursery, 
Edinburgh,  as  Head  Gardener  to  G,  A.  I.  Ecci.es,  Esq., 
of  Darwin,  Lancashire. 

Mr.  G.  Kent,  who  had  just  resigned  his  position  as  Head 
Gardener  to  Earl  of  Yareorough,  Brocklesby  Park, 
Lincolnshire,  as  Head  Gardenerto  Lord  Mount-Stephen, 
Brocket  Hall,  Hatfield,  Hertfordshire  ;  and  enters  upon 
his  duties  immediately. 

Mr.  J.  Kemp,  as  Gardener  to  Colonel  Tuknell-Tyrell, 
Boreham  House,  Chelmsford. 
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The  districts  indicated  by  number  in  the  first  column  are 
the  following : — 

0,  Scotland,  N.  Principal  Wheat-producing  Districts — 
1,  Scotland,  E. ;  2,  England,  N.E. ;  3,  England,  E.  ; 
4,  Midland  Counties  ;  5,  England,  including  London,  S. 
Principal  Grazing,  etc.,  Districts — 6,  Scotland,  W.  ; 
7,  England,  N.W.  ;  8,  England,  S.W. ;  9,  Ireland,  N.  ; 
10,  Ireland,  S. ;  *  Channel  Islands. 


THE    PAST    WEEK. 
The  following  summary  record  of  the  weather  throughout 
the  British  Islands  for  the  week  ending  April  2,  is  furnished 
from  the  Meteorological  Office  : — 

"The  weather  continued  cold  and  showery  over  the  more 
eastern  and  southern  districts  during  the  earlier  days  of  the 
week,  but  subsequently  became  fine  and  somewhat  milder. 
In  the  north  and  north-west,  however,  where  at  first  it  was 
mostly  fine  and  dry,  the  conditions  became  unsettled,  and 
rain  occurred  almost  daily  until  the  end  of  the  period. 

"The  temperature  was  again  below  the  mean,  the  deficit 
ranging  from  Is  in  '  Scotland,  N.'  to  4°  in  '  Ireland,  S.,'  and 
nearly  all  the  English  districts.  The  highest  of  the  maxima 
wei  e  registered,  as  a  rule,  on  April  1 ,  and  ranged  from  62°  in 
'  Scotland,  E.'  and  59°  in  '  England,  S.'  to  525  in  '  England, 
N.W.'  The  lowest  of  the  minima  were  recorded  between 
March  30  and  April  1,  they  ranged  from  23°  in  '  Scotland,  E. 
and  W.,'  and  from  25°  in  '  England,  N.E.,'  and  in  several  of 
the  western  districts  to  2!*°  in  '  England,  N.W.,'  and  to  33'  in 
the  '  Channel  Islands.' 

"The  rainfall  was  slightly  more  than  the  mean  in 
'Scotland,  E  ,'and  just  equal  to  it  in  'England,  N.E.';  but 
in  all  other  p'arta  of  the  kingdom  it  was  less  than  the  normal, 
the  fall  being  especially  slight  over  southern  and  central 
England  and  in  the  '  Channel  Islands.' 

"  The  bright  sunshine  was  deficient  in  all  districts  excepting 
'  Scotland,  N.'  The  percentage  of  the  possible  duration 
ranged  from  38  in  the  '  Channel  Islands,'  and  37  in  '  Scotland, 
N.'  to  26  in  '  Ireland,  N.,'  25  in  '  Scotland,  E.'  and 
'  England,  N.W.,'  and  to  23  in  the  '  Midland  Countries/ 

"  Xotc.— Two  distinct  shocks  of  earthquake  were  felt  at 
Falmouth  at  11.50  p.m.  on  April  1. 


A.  B.  Griffiths,  F.R.S.,  fee.,  published  by  Whittaker 
&  Co.,  White  Hart  Street,  Paternoster  Square,  E.C. 

Camellias  and  Azalea  indica  :  B.  China  is  the 
native  country  in  both  cases. 

Carnations  Injured  :  Smilax.  The  grubs  (which 
had  become  pupas  when  received)  appear  to  be 
those  of  the  Carnation-fly  (Hylemyia),  so  often 
mentioned  in  these  columns.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  spraying  the  plants  with  paraffin  emulsion 
might  deter  the  female  flies  from  depositing  eggs  ; 
at  any  rate,  it  is  worth  trying.  Keep  some  of  the 
pupae  (such  as  those  now  sent)  in  a  box,  and  watch 
carefully  for  the  appearance  of  the  flies  therefrom. 
When  they  appear  will  be  the  time  to  spray 
at  once.  11.  ilcL. 

Cinerarias  :  W.  H.  Excessive  use  of  manures,  with 
the  resulting  loss  of  roots,  aud  of  healthy  colour 
in  the  foliage. 

CnouMBERS  Disfigured  and  Checked  in  Growth  : 
W.  J.  S.  Similar  to  the  rust  in  Grapes,  produced 
by  cold  air  impinging  on  the  moist  warm  berries. 
It  is  not  a  disease. 

Fern  Prkssino,  &o.  :  L.  Ea.rU.  You  should  enquire  of 
Mr.  Upcott  Gill,  Bazaar  Office,  170,  Strand, 
London,  W.C. 

Fios  :  /.  H.  P.  It  is  very  common  for  forced  Figs  to 
cast  some  of  their  fruits,  but  by  very  careful 
attention  to  watering,  and  in  the  regulation  of  the 
temperature  and  ventilation,  it  is  possible  to  pre- 
vent them  doing  so. 

Names  op  Plants  :  Correspondents  not  answered 
in  this  issue  are  requested  to  be  so  good  as 
to  consult  the  following  number.  —  J.  Fulton. 
Tritonia  (Ixia)  crocata  variety. — N.  M.  We  can- 
not undertake  to  name  your  florists'  varieties  of 
Azalea  indica.  Send  them  to  some  large  grower  of 
the  plants. — B.  A.,  Ormskirk.  Panicum  maximum. 
— H.  B.  Anemone  blanda. — D.  J.,  Argentine.  1, 
Cereus  candicans ;  2,  Opuntia  papyracantha  ;  3, 
Cereus  ccorulescens.  The  plants  have  been  handed 
over  to  the  authorities  at  Kew. —  W.  J.  1, 
Cupressus  macrocarpa;  2,  Cedrus  Deodara ;  3, 
Cedrus  Libani  probably,  but  without  seeing  the 
trees  it  is  impossible  to  be  certain. — O.  D.  L.  1, 
next  week  ;  2,  Rhipsalis  cassytha ;  3,  Polypodium 
aureum. — M.  W.,  Qrimsby.  1,  Diosma  ericoides  ; 
2,  Hibbertia  dentata  ;  3,  Odontoglossum  luteo- 
purpureum ;  4,  Polygala  Dalmaiseana  ;  5,  Ma?- 
devallia  caudata  (Shuttleworthi)  ;  6,  Dendrobium 
Pierardi.  —  B.  A.,  Cornwall.  1,  Epidendrum 
cochleatum  ;  2,  Azara  microphylla  ;  3,  Podocarpus 
neriifolia  ;  4,  Epidendrum  radicans  ;  5,  Acacia, 
send  flowers  ;  6,  Senecio,  send  flowers  ;  7,  Ernn- 
themum  pulchellum,  probably  ;  8,  Oestrum 
(Habrothamnus  fasciculatus). 


Peas  18   Inches   High   in  March 
unusual. 


Banks.     Very 


to 
rrapondenfo 

Books:  Miss  F.  B.  The  Amateur  Orchid  Cultivator's 
Quide  Book,  2nd  edition.  By  H.  A.  Burberry, 
published  by  Blake  and  MacKenzie,  Printers,  &c. , 
Liverpool.  Price  5s. — B.  A.  Fertilisers  and  Feeding 
Stufs,  by  Bernard  Dyer,  D.Sc,  published  by  Crosby 
Lockwood  &  Son,  7,  Stationers'  Hall  Court,  Lud- 
gate   Hill,    E.C. ;     A  Treatise    on    Manures,    by 


Phal,enopsis  Leaf  :  H.  G.  The  injury  to  the  leaf 
seems  due  to  slugs,  the  epidermis  being  absent  in 
parts.  You  should  put  the  plant  under  close 
observation  for  a  time. 

Tomatos  :  W.  C.  The  leaves  are  attacked  by  a  fungus 
(Cladosporium).  If  the  Bordeaux  Mixture  has 
not  been  effectual,  try  sulphide  of  potassium,  1  oz. 
in  2  gallons  of  water.  Spray  the  under  as  well  as 
the  upper  sides  of  the  leaves.  Burn  all  affected 
plants  at  once. 

Vines  and  Castor-oil  :  A.  H.  Dressings  of  an 
oily  nature  are  decidedly  injurious  to  plants  when 
applied  to  parts  of  the  bark  that  are  not  of  a  corky 
nature.  Your  Vine-shoots  have  doubtless  been 
killed  by  the  dressing,  which  penetrated  and 
choked  the  pores  of  the  tender  rind  and  wood. 
Oils,  if  saponified,  have  not  this  effect.  You  will 
get  a  break,  probably,  from  the  older  wood. 

Young  Gardener  :  J.  W.  P.  You  should  be  able 
to  obtain  a  new  start  in  a  garden  with  the  testi- 
monial you  possess,  notwithstanding  the  lapse  of  a 
year  or  two,  the  occasion  for  that  being  easy  to 
explain  ;  only  you  must  bo  content  to  com- 
mence low  down  in  the  scale,  and  accept  rather  low 
wages  for  a  time,  Why  not  advertise  in  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle '! 


Communications  Received.  —  The  Secretary,  Chiswick 
Gardeners'  Improvement  Association. — F.  C.  S. — H.  H.  D'O 
— W.  R.— J.  S.,  well  known.— T.  H.,  La  Mortola.— E.  C— 
F.  Sander.— F.  Sander  &  Co.  (with  thanks).— M.  W.  G.— 
Florist.— F.  Flack.— J.  M.  Ockenden.—  E.  H.— H.  Ashwell. 
— E.  D.— J.  F.  McL.— S.  A.— A.  C.  F.— J.  Collinson.— 
Ramsden  &  Birch.— H.  W.  W.— Sutton  &  Sous.— F.  G.  B. 


{For  Markets,  see  p.  xii. 
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THE    FRENCH    ASPARAGUS 

INDUSTRY. 

FEW  plants  have  been  more  perfected  by 
good  culture  than  Asparagus,  and  of  the 
twenty  known  species,  the  most  important  one 
is  A.  officinalis.  Wild  Asparagus  is  widespread 
in  France,  in  the  sandy  meadow- lands,  near  the 
Ocean  and  the  Mediterranean -sea.  It  has  been 
cultivated  from  time  immemorial,  because  it  is 
one  of  the  most  refreshing  of  vegetables,  from 
its  aroma,  savouriness,  and  its  digestible 
qualities.  To  succeed  in  its  culture  demands 
only  care  as  to  soil,  manuring,  and  preservation 
from  insects.  There  are  not  many  varieties 
from  which  (o  select ;  two  are  preferred  in 
France,  that  of  Argenteuil  and  the  Dutch  ;  the 
former  especially  from  its  succulence,  abundant 
production  of  heads,  and  appetising  qualities; 
while  commercially  it  is  unequalled.  Aspa- 
ragus-beds may  be  planted  with  one-year-old 
roots,  with  seedlings,  or  seed  may  be  sown 
where  it  is  to  remain.  When  raised  as  a 
kitchen-garden  crop,  the  land  so  cropped  is 
called  in  France  an  aspergerie.  In  the  southern 
districts,  these  areas  are  sometimes  cultivated  by 
the  plough  ;  but  spade-culture  is  the  commoner 
method.  Perpiguan  and  Toulouse  send  their 
Asparagus  to  Paris  as  early  as  in  the  middle 
of  March ;  followed  by  that  from  Chatel- 
lerault  and  Eomarantin,  and  which  contri- 
bute in  all  670  tons  annually.  The  supply 
from  the  suburbs  of  Paris,  of  which  Argenteuil 
forms  the  centre,  amounts  to  about  10,000  tons 
in  the  season,  that  is,  from  the  middle  of  the 
month  of  April  till  the  middle  of  June — when 
new  Peas  appear  in  the  market.  One 
authority  calculates  that  the  total  yearly  con- 
sumption of  Asparagus  in  Paris,  that  of  those 
conserved  in  tins  and  bottles  included,  amounts 
to  13,000  tons,  or  about  13  lb.  per  head  of  the 
population. 

The  seed  of  the  Asparagus,  when  freed  from 
its  pulp  by  washing,  is  dried  for  a  fortnight 
on  sheets  of  paper  in  a  shady  situation  free 
from  humidity.  Then  it  is  placed  in  paper 
bags,  and  if  carefully  stored  it  will  retain  its 
vitality  for  three  years,  but  the  one-year-old 
seed  is  more  certain  of  germination.  The  seed 
may  be  sown  in  sunny  nursery  plots  of  sandy 
or  light  soil,  well  tilled,  and  from  which  all 
large  stones  and  rubbish  are  removed  ;  manure 
being  heavily  applied,  the  plant  being  a  gross 
feeder.  About  one  cubic  yard  of  horse-dung  or 
sheep's  manure,  or  less  of  night-soil,  may  be 
used  on  four  perches  of  land.  Others  employ 
pigeon's  dung,  the  so-called  Peruvian-guano, 
and  wood-ashes,  mixed  well  together,  and  applied 
so  as  to  have  a  layer  of  fertile  soil  6  to  S  inches 
thick.  Sowin^a  are  made  in  tho  month  of 
April,   placing,  just   as   in  a  field-trench,  the 


seeds  one  by  one,  covering  lightly  with  the 
earth,  and  then  with  straw.  Iu  the  course  of  a 
month  the  plants  will  appear  as  thin  green 
spikes,  but  they  will  soon  branch  out,  and  in 
the  course  of  a  month  it  is  time  to  thin  them 
to  4  inches  apart,  lemoving  those  that  are  sickly 
or  crowding  too  close.  It  is  well  to  water  the 
soil  before  thinning  the  plants,  as  so  doing  faci- 
litates tho  operation.  During  the  summer 
weeds  must  be  kept  down,  and  in  the  autumn 
when  the  stems  are  yellow  and  2  feet  high,  cut 
these  down  and  remove  them.  In  the  winter 
nothing  can  be  done,  and  the  plant  is  not 
injured  by  frost.  To  raise  Asparagus  plants  for 
setting  out  in  beds,  is  an  important  industry 
in  itself;  and  the  roots,  called griffes,  are  sold 
at  80  francs  per  1000.  One  of  the  leading 
Argenteuil  nurserymen  has  also  on  hand  some 
400  varieties  of  Strawberries,  100  of  Figs,  and 
1000  kinds  of  Vines ;  this  is  merely  to  give  an 
idea  of  the  trade  in  these  special  cultures. 

The  permanent  Asparagus  plantation  requires 
a  light  soil  free  of  stones,  and  well  drained, 
naturally  or  artificially.  In  January,  plough 
down  24  tons  of  farmyard,  or  proportionally 
water-closet  manure  known  as  gadone,  per 
acre,  and  apply  manure  heavily  the  first  six 
years,  and  afterwards  every  alternate  year.  In 
March,  make  a  trench,  either  with  spade  or 
plough,  20  inches  wide  and  6  inches  deep ;  and 
at  a  distance  of  28  inches  from  the  back  of  this 
trench  open  another,  so  that  the  plant-rows 
will  have  a  total  of  48  inches  apart.  The  inter- 
vening space  will  he  occupied  by  the  earth 
from  the  trench.  In  the  bottom  of  the  trench, 
upon  some  night-soil  compost,  woollen  rags,  hair, 
or  bits  of  old  leather,  place  in  April  the  young 
roots  or  griffes  40  inches  apart,  and  cover  with 
2  inches  of  the  friable  soil  or  mould,  and  be 
careful  not  to  lay  the  shaggy  roots  upside  down. 
In  due  course,  plenty  of  branches  will  be  thrown 
out,  and  then  keep  the  plants  clear  of  weeds. 
In  autumn,  cut  down  the  yellow  stalks, 
make  them  into  a  bonfire  in  a  reserved  spot, 
and  cover  the  plant  with  farmyard  manure,  not 
as  protection,  but  for  fertilising  purposes.  In 
the  next  year,  hoe  down  more  of  the  earth 
between  the  rows,  so  as  to  mound-up  the  plant. 
Many  growers  at  this  period  stake  the  stems  in 
June,  or  tie  them  to  a  galvanised  iron-wire 
running  above  the  trench.  All  this  is  done 
to  prevent  the  breaking  of  the  stem  at  the 
junction  with  the  root.  To  eradicate  the  weeds 
is  all  that  is  required  till  the  autumn  ;  then 
cut  down  the  yellow  stems  and  cover  the  plant 
spot  with  farmyard  manure.  The  Germans 
employ  140  lb.  of  common  salt  per  1000  plants, 
the  moiety  in  March  and  October,  and  by  this 
greater  productiveness  in  the  plants,  and  more 
delicacy  of  flavour  is  imparted  to  the  heads. 

It  is  during  the  third  spring  that  the  first 
cutting  commences.  In  March,  earth-up  by 
plough  or  hoe  to  8  inches,  so  as  to  force  the 
stems  to  become  blanched,  and  arrive  just  at 
the  surface  white  and  tender.  If  allowed  to 
come  through  the  earth,  the  ends  will  turn 
green,  and  be  harder,  and  lees  delicate.  At 
Argenteuil,  the  cutting  of  Asparagus-shoots  is 
far  too  delicate  a  matter  to  entrust  to  strange 
hands,  so  the  whole  family  of  the  cultivator 
performs  that  skilful  task.  It  is  now  the  middle 
of  April,  and  at  four  in  the  morning  the 
gatherers  are  in  the  fields.  They  have  a  small 
hand-basket,  and  a  larger  one  strapped  to  their 
back,  containing  a  cavity  at  the  bottom  in 
which  their  breakfast  is  stored.  Some  workers 
carefully  remove  with  the  hand  the  earth  from 
about  the  plant,  snap  off  the  desired  shoot,  and 
replace   the   soil    in    position ;    others    have  a 


special  instrument,  a  large  fork,  with  two 
prongs  at  one  end  to  remove  the  earth,  and  at 
the  other  is  a  knife  with  a  thin  blade  to  cut 
off  the  "ty/rion."  The  small  basket  when 
filled  is  carefully  emptied  into  the  larger  one ; 
the  latter  is  to  carry  home  the  produce.  The 
cutting  must  be  over  ere  the  dew  disappears. 
On  arriving  at  the  shed,  the  work  commences 
of  sampling  the  Asparagus  into  three  categories, 
which  are  passed  respectively  through  as  many 
different-sized  moulds  on  a  bench  ;  then  the 
bundles  are  tied  with  two  Osier-twigs,  and  the 
root-ends  of  the  stalks  made  even  with  a  hook- 
knife.  Next,  the  bundles  are  placed  in  a  trough 
to  wash  off  any  earth  that  may  remain  attached  ; 
when  taken  out,  they  are  allowed  two  hours  to 
drain  and  dry.  Ultimately,  they  are  brushed. 
Later,  a  cart  arrives  to  take  the  produce  to  the 
Halles  Centrales,  or  Central  Market  of  Paris, 
where  it  arrives  at  midnight ;  the  owner  has 
preceded  the  Asparagus,  and  selected  his 
few  yards  of  space  whereon  to  sell  his  produce 
(between  4  and  7  o'clock),  in  lots  of  three 
bundles  at  once,  but  all  must  be  cleared  away 
before  9  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  circum- 
ference of  a  bundle  of  white  Asparagus  is 
20  inches,  its  weight  6J  lb.  The  weight  of  a 
green-top  bundle  one  half  less.  Price  per 
bundle  li  to  7  francs. 

To  estimate  the  profit  per  acre  of  Asparagus 
culture,  a  few  accessories  must  be  remembered. 
The  season — two  months — extends  from  the 
middle  of  April  till  the  middle  of  June.  The 
first  crop  of  a  new  plantation  is  cut  in  the 
third  year;  only  two  or  three  stalks  are 
removed,  so  as  not  to  weaken  the  plant. 

From  the  fifth  and  sixth  years,  the  asper- 
gerie will  be  in  full  productive  power,  and 
can  so  continue  for  ten  or  twelve  years.  When 
then  broken  up,  the  ground  cannot  be  again 
occupied  with  Asparagus  till  after  the  lapse 
of  ten  years.  When  in  full  bearing  capacity, 
one  clump  of  roots  yields  one  bundle  of  shoots 
in  the  two  months.  The  number  of  plants  per 
acre  ranges  from  1200  to  4000;  the  expenses  of 
culture  amount  to  400  francs,  and  the  sales  to 
2000  francs.  If  early  Potatos,  Cabbages,  Hari- 
cots, Gooseberries,  &c,  be  raised  in  the  spaces 
between  the  rows  of  Asparagus,  their  sale  must 
count.  At  Argenteuil  the  Asparagus-rows 
alternate  with  Vines,  but  the  latter  do  not  like 
the  union.  The  wine,  a  small  brand,  may 
realise  400  to  600  francs  per  acre,  and  the 
Asparagus  from  800  to  1600  francs,  or  a  com- 
bined minimum  yield  of  1,200  francs  to 
2200  francs  per  acre.  Within  the  last  half- 
century,  the  Asparagus  trade  of  Argontouil  has 
risen  from  30,000  francs  to  2,000,0(10  francs. 

Not  much  attention  is  given  to  forcing 
Asparagus,  which  was  first  mado  known  in 
1735  by  La  Ouiutinye,  raising  it  at  Versailles 
for  the  Royal  tablo,  on  hot-beds  and  under 
glass.  It  is  very  dear — 30  francs  the  bundle 
— but  lacks  the  aroma  and  the  delicacy  of  the 
open-air  Asparagus.  Its  duration,  too,  is  short 
in  the  market. 

The  success  of  Asparagus-culturo  at  Argen- 
teuil, a  city  suburb,  is  attributed  by  best 
judges  to  the  manure  employed — the  uidange  or 
night-soil  of  Paris.  Asparagus  is  eaten  in 
France  cold  as  well  as  hot :  the  latter  with 
white  sauce ;  if  cold,  with  oil  and  vinegar.  It 
is  a  favourite  dish  with  convalescents,  enabling 
them  to  pass  from  a  liquid  to  a  more  substantial 
rigime.  In  cardiac  affections  it  is  said  to  act  as 
a  sedative,  and  reduces  the  heart  palpitations, 
like  digitalis,  without  irritating  the  stomach. 
Asparagus  is  said  to  be  bad  for  patients  recover- 
ing from  articular  rheumatism,  as  it  tends  to 
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bring  on  a  relapse.  It  is  very  diuretic.  The 
cause  of  the  foetid  odour  that  Asparagus  imparts 
to  urine,  within  less  than  an  hour  after  eating, 
and  continuing  for  seven  or  eight  hours,  has 
never  been  explained  by  science.  A  little 
essence  of  turpentine  poured  on  the  foetid 
urine  produces  an  odour  analogous  to  that  of 
Violets.  The  roots  of  Asparagus  have  always 
made  a  popular  soothing  drink  for  the  sick, 
while  the  green  tops  are  utilised  to  make 
syrups,  and  to  do  duty  as  green  Peas.  The 
immediate  principle  of  the  plant,  known  as 
"  asparagine,"  is  not  peculiar  to  Asparagus,  as 
it  is  to  be  found  also  in  several  other  vegetables. 
Edward  Conner. 


Orchid   Notes  and  Gleanings. 


The  number  of  Lindcnin  fir  February  and  March 
of  this  year  contains  figures  and  descriptions  of  tbe 
following  Orchids  : — 

X'aitleya  Mendeli,  Empress  Queen. 
A  very  handsome  variety,  with  pale  or  deep  rose- 
coloured  segments,  very  broad  petals  ;  a  lip,  white  at 
the  base,  with  yellow  lines  in  the  throat,  and  a  broad 
uudulate  anterior  lobe  of  a  rich  magenta.  Lucien 
Linden  k  Co. ;  t.  DC 

VANDA    X    MlSS  JOAQUIM. 
A  hybrid,  raised  at  Singapore  by  Miss  Joaquiin. 
See  Gardeners'    Chronicle,   1893,  vol.  xiii.,  p.    740; 
1897,  vol.  xx'.,  p.  410  ;  t  dcii. 

Oncidium  Batemannianum. 

Sepals  and  petals  shining  browD,  crest  of  the  yellow 
lip  richly  spotted  with  purple  spots  ;  t.  dciii. 

OnoNTOC.LOssuM  Thibautianum,  L.  Linden. 
A  reputed  Datural  hybrid  between  0.  crispum  and 
0.  cdoratum  :  t.  dciv. 

Saccolabium  gioanteum  vab.  Petotiana. 
A  [ure  while  form  of  this  species,  remarkable  also 
for  the  large  eize  of  its  flowers  ;  t.  DCV. 

Cattle-"  a  Hahdyana  x  var.  Rkgin-e,  L.  Lind. 

Cattleya  Hardyann,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of 
the  gemis,  is  a  natural  hybrid  between  C.  aureaand 
C.  gigas.  The  segments  are  straw-coloured,  the  lip 
reddish-crimson,  throat  with  two  yellow  blotches. 
Messrs.  L.  Linden  et  Cie.  ;  t.  dcvi. 

Cymbidium  pendulum,  Swartz. 
This  is  the  plant  long  known  in  British  gardens  as 
C.  aloifolium  ;  t.  dcvii. 

L.elio-Cattleya  "Pallas"  var.  invebsa. 

The   original    Pallas   was   the   result   of    a    cross 

between  Lad'a  crispa  and  Cattleya  Dowiana  effect  d 

by    Messrs.   Veitch.     Tie  [resent  variety  raised  by 

M.  Mantin,  is  Mated  to  be  tbe  inverse  cross;  t.  EOVIII. 

Hybrid  Nomenclature. 
A  writer  iu  tbe  Lindenia  protests, and  not  without 
leasou,  at  the  inconvenience  of  the  present  system  of 
naming  hybrids.  Cattleya  and  Lsclia,  most  people 
think,  form  one  genus,  acd  therefore  there  is  no 
need  for  Ladio-C'attleyn,  and  no  necessity  for  adding 
"  Brass"  to  it.  It  is  veiy  difficult  to  persuade  people 
that  it  is  wisest  not  to  attempt  to  make  the  name 
more  than  a  name.  The  universal  tendency  is  to 
make  the  name  descriptive — to  make  the  name  play 
a  double  part.  The  result  is  that  one  part  is  generally 
badly  done.  Secondary  crosses  should,  in  our  opinion, 
always  receive  vernacular  names  ;  and  moreover,  we 
think  it  would  be  better  if  piimary  nrtificial  crosses 
wire  similaily  named. 

''  DlCTIONNAIRE  JCONOGRJPBIQOE  DF.S  ORCHIDEES." 
Tbe  following  species  are  figured  in  the  January 
nuiuber,  which  has  just  reached  us  :  —  Bifrenaria 
Harrisonia;,  Rchb.  f.  ;  I!.  tjrianthioa,  Rchb.  f. ;  Catt- 
leya Patrocini,  St.  Leger  ;  C.  Mantini,  0.  Mantin  ; 
Cymbidium  Tracyanum,  Hort,  ;  Cypripedium  Artbur- 


ianum,  Rchb.  f.  ;  Dendrobium  fimbriatum,  Hook.  ; 
Ljelia  purpurata  aurorea,  Rchb.  f.  ;  L.  anceps  Sohro- 
deriana,  Rchb.  f. ;  Miltonia  Peetersiana,  Rchb.  f.  ; 
Odontoglo6sum  Rossii  albens,  H,  Will.  ;  0.  neva- 
dense,  Rchb.  f.  ;  Warscewiczella  cochlearis  mar- 
ginata,  Cogn.  ;  W.  c.  Peetersii,  Cogn. 

LiELIO-CATTLEYA  X  SlR  WlLLIAM   INGRAM. 

This  hybrid  form  appears  to  be  one  of  the  hand- 
somest of  spring-flowering  Orchids.  It  flowered  for 
the  first  time  in  the  month  of  April,  1896,  and  it  is 
again  in  flower  in  the  garden  of  the  raiser,  C.  L.  N. 
Ingram,  Esq.,  Elstead  House,  Godalming.  It  is  the 
result  of  a  cross  of  a  fine  form  of  Lselia  purpurata 
with  Cattleya  Dowiana  aurea,  and  the  bloom  is  very 
charming  and  brightly  coloured,  showing  distinct 
traces  of  C.  D.  aurea  in  the  lip,  but  scarcely  any  in 
the  sepals  and  petals,  which  are  of  a  clear  rosy-lilac 
hue.  The  lip  is  orange-coloured  at  the  base,  and 
heavily  marked  with  reddish-purple  bands.  The 
front  lobe  is  of  a  bright  purple  colour,  that  merges 
into  claret  colour  in  the  centre,  the  whole  having  a 
lavender  coloured  margin. 

Cattleya  x  Cecilia. 
This  pretty  hybrid  between  Cattleya  Lawrenceana 
?  and  C.  Triansei,  raised  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Bond,  gr.  to 
C.  L.  N.  Ingram,  Esq.,  Elstead  House,  Godalming, 
was  first  shown  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  on  November  12,  1895,  and  another 
variety  of  it  named  "elata,"  was  shown  on  March  9, 
1897,  the  latter  being  much  better  in  form  than  the 
one  previously  shown.  A  grand  flower  of  it  has  been 
received  from  Mr.  Bond  that  serves  to  show  the 
amount  of  progress  that  is  due  to  cultivation.  The 
sepals  and  petals  are  of  a  bright  rosy  lilac  ;  the  lip, 
which  partakes  in  form  of  that  of  C.  Lawrenceana,  is 
of  a  light  rosy-tint  at  the  base  on  the  exterior,  and 
cream-white  in  the  interior.  From  the  base  some 
dark  red  lines  radiate,  which  in  the  middle  area 
change  to  yellow  and  again  to  white  as  the  front  is 
approached.  The  front  lobe,  and  edges  of  the  side 
lobes,  have  a  rich  amethyst-purple  tint,  and  the 
spaces  between  the  veining  are  lighter  in  colour.  As 
n  the  varieties  formerly  shown,  there  is  a  distinct 
resemblance  to  Cattleya  labiata  Luddemanuiana,  or 
speciosiesima  as  it  is  often  called. 


WOOD-ASHES. 


We  learn  from  a  report  by  R.  Harcourt,  B.S.A., 
Assistant  Chemist,  O.A.C.  Guelpb,  that  there  is  a 
growing  interest  in  the  subject  of  wood-ashes,  and 
their  use  as  a  fertiliser.  This  is  largely  owing  to  the 
fact  that  long  cultivated  lands  are  beginning  to  show 
a  lack  of  fertilising  constituents  that  are  supplied  by 
ashes,  and  to  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  cultivator  of 
the  eoil  to  increase  and  improve  his  crops. 

The  growing  plant  gathers  all  its  mineral  consti- 
tuents from  the  soil  in  which  it  lives,  and  these,  not 
being  combustible,  are  left  as  ash  when  the  plant  is 
burned  ;  consequently,  the  ash  must  contain  all  the 
mineral  constituents  that  are  essential  to  growth. 
These  are  potash,  phosphoric  acid,  lime,  magnesia, 
iron,  and  sulphur.  These  substances  form  a  very 
small  part  of  a  plant,  yet  without  them  no  plant 
could  grow  and  produce  seed  ;  in  fact,  they  are 
indispensable  to  life.  Of  the  six  essential  plant-food 
substances  named,  pota=h  and  phosphoric  acid  are 
the  mo6t  important,  not  only  because  they  are  taken 
up  by  the  plant  in  large  quantities,  but  also  from 
the  fact  that  our  average  soils  do  not  contain  them 
any  too  abundantly.  Wood  ashes,  therefore,  are 
usuilly  valued  according  to  the  amount  of  those 
two  constituents  which  they  contain.  Although 
potash  and  phosphoric  acid  are  the  most  valuable 
plant-food  substances  in  ashes,  yet  ashes  also  contain 
large  quantities  of  lime,  which  is  of  considerable 
value  to  tbe  growing  plant.  Lime  is  usually  present 
in  most  garden  soils  in  sufficient  quantities  to  supply 
tbe  wants  of  plant-growth,  yet  its  application  may 
produce  marked  effects.  By  acting  chemically  on 
certain  constituents  in  the  soil,  plant-food,  especially 
potash,  is  brought  into  an  available  form.  It  neutra- 
lises the  free  acid  of  the  soil,  and  thus  helps  along 
the  process  by  which  vegetable  mUter  is  'changed 


into  a  form  in  which  the  plant  may  make  use  of  its 
nitrogen.  It  also  tends  to  improve  the  mechanical 
condition  of  both  clayey  and  sandy  soils. 

The  amount  of  these  fertilising  constituents  con- 
tained in  an  ash  will  vary  according  to  the  source 
from  which  it  is  derived.  The  ash  from  young 
branches  will  be  richer  in  potash  than  that  from 
the  older  parts  of  the  tree.  Different  soils  will  supply 
varying  quantities  of  potash,  phosphoric  acid,  and 
lime.  The  following  table  gives  the  composition  of  a 
few  of  the  more  common  ashes  analysed  by  Mr. 
Harcourt.  The  figures  given  express  the  percentages 
of  the  various  constituents  in  the  dry  ash  :— 


Constituents  in 

]l'oo(l-ashts  pt 

r  Cent. 

A  §bes  from— 

Potash. 

o   . 
S 

Lime. 

.2 

u 

a 

Iron. 

■c 

Maple       

9  31 

2-03 

45-24 

1-14 

Teech       

7  5S 

1-39 

4f2l 

6-16 

0  30 

traces 

Cedar       

3*30 

0  93 

49-0  i 

2'49 

0  70 

0-77 

Swamp  Elm 

35*37 

0  45 

23-61     648 

0-i9 

traces 

Placi  ash 

25  30 

120 

49  04  !  7  42 

0  22 

0'7l 

Hard  coal           ...     traces 

0  16 

traces     ... 

5  32 

041 

The  figures  show  clearly  why  aBh  buyers  are  so 
anxious  to  get  black  ash  or  swamp  Elm  ashes,  but  at 
the  same  time,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  these 
ashes  are  very  light  and  bulky  ;  consequently,  there 
may  be  more  potash  in  one  measured  bushel  of  hard 
Mapleash  than  in  the  same  bulk  of  swamp  Elm- 
aBh.  The  hard  woods  contain  a  larger  quantity 
of  phosphoric  acid  than  the  soft  woods.  Cedar,  as 
would  be  expected,  is  poor  in  both  potash  and  phos 
phoric  acid.  The  best  way  to  ascertain  the  true 
value  of  ashes  is  to  note  the  increased  yield  when  they 
are  applied  to  crops  requiring  potasb,  such  as 
Potatop,  Carrots,  Grape-Vines,  and  fruit-trees 
generally. 

The  caring  for  and  application  of  ashes  must 
receive  special  attention.  If  not  properly  stored 
while  accumulating,  much  of  tbe  soluble  plant-food 
will  be  lost  by  leaching.  If  not  applied  to  thoss 
plants  which  are  in  special  need  of  potash,  no 
noticeable  results  may  be  obtained.  Further,  if 
mixed  with  farmyard  or  stable-manure  they  may  do 
more  harm  than  good,  because  they  tend  to  liberate, 
as  ammonia,  the  nitrogen  of  the  manure.  If  we  may 
judge  by  the  amount  used  by  fruit-growers  in  the 
best  fruit  districts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
they  are  fully  aware  of  the  value  of  wood-ashes  in 
the  orchard.   J.  J.  Willis,  Harpenden. 


KEW    NOTES. 

Cyrtosperma  Afzelii.— This  is  anew  Aroid  from 
Old  Calabar,  which  is  now  flowering  for  the  first  time 
in  a  stove  at  Kew.  It  has  a  fleshy  rootstock,  and 
numerous  dark  green  glossy  leaves  from  2  to  3  feet 
high,  the  petio'e  angular,  and  clothed  with  short 
spines ;  the  blade  sagittate,  1  foot  long  and  6  inches 
wide,  the  basal  lobes  6  inches  long;  scape  erect, 
3  feet  high,  spiny,  like  the  leaf-stalks ;  spathe  erect, 
ovate  lanceolate,  half  folded  at  the  base,  8  inches 
long,  3  iDches  wide,  coloured  greenish-yellow  with 
broad  irregular  streaks  of  purple ;  spadix,  thick, 
2  inches  long,  erect,  black-purple,  bearing  male  and 
female  flowers  mixed  as  in  Anthurium.  Kew  is 
indebt.d  for  plants  of  it  to  Mr.  Holland,  Curator  of 
the  Botanical  Station  at  Old  Calabar,  who  wrote  that 
it  grows  abundantly  in  swamps  there.  He  also  sent 
a  photograph  which  shows  the  leaves  and  scapes  about 
7  feet  high,  and  the  spathes  correspondingly  large. 
For  tropical  aquaria  this  ought  to  prove  a  striking 
plant.  A  figure  of  it  has  been  prepared  for  the 
Botanical  Magazine.  The  genus  is  composed  of 
about  ten  species,  distributed  over  the  tropics  of  Asa., 
Africa,  and  America.  C.  lasioides  is  an  old  inmate 
of  the  Aroid-houee  at  Kew. 

Aloe  conctnna. 

Several  plants  of  this  prettily  variegated  little  Aloe 

are  now  flowering  in  the  Kew  collection.    It  was  . 


April  16,  1898.] 
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named  and  described  by  Mr.  Baker  in  the  Kew  Bul- 
letin in  1895,  from  a  plant  received  in  1884  from  Sir 
John  Kirk,  when  at  Zanzibar.  The  stem  ia  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  about  1  foot  high,  clothed 
nearly  to  the  base  with  leaves  which  are  5  inches 
long,  1  inch  wide,  and  one-third  inch  thick,  recurved 
at  the  apex,  the  margins  armed  with  white  deltoid 
teeth,    the  whole   surface  glaucous  green,   copiously 


It  has  tall,  leaflets,  flattened  pseudo-bulbs,  3  to  4  feet 
long,  finch  wide  at  the  top.  The  young  stems  bear 
dark  crimson  leaves,  which  change  to  green  with 
age,  when  they  measure  6  inches  in  length  by  2£  in 
width.  The  flowers  are  on  slender  pedicels  4  inches 
long  ;  sepals  and  petals  linear,  spreading,  2A  inches 
long,  coloured  greenish- white  ;  lip  white,  threelobed, 
the  central  lobe  narrow  aud  horn-like,  the  laterals  ovate. 


Fig.  84. — puRCRfFA  gicantea  ;  variegated  form, 


spotted  with  milk.white  spot?.  Scape  slender,  erect, 
6  inches  loDg,  bearing  a  dozen  or  so  flowers  on  short 
pedicels,  the  tube  nearly  1  inch  long,  and  coloured 
red,  white,  and  green.  The  plant  is  decidedly  orna- 
mental, and  it  differs  from  all  other  variegated  Aloes 
in  the  loose  arrangement  of  its  leaves,  their  form, 
and  the  distinctness  of  the  spots. 

Epidendrtjm  hocturnum. 
A  plant  of  this,  received  last  year  from  Demerara, 
is  now  in  flower  in  the  tropical  Orchid-house  at  Kew, 


The  flowers  are  fragrant,  especially  at  night,  hence 
the  name.  This  species  is  said  to  have  been  one  of 
the  first  Orchids  introduced  into  European  gardens. 
It  is  widely  distributed  in  central  and  South  America 
and  the  West  Indies.  A  small  form  of  it  is  repre- 
sented in  the  Botanical  Magazine,  t.  3298. 

Calypso  borealis. 
Several   panfuls    of   this   pretty  little   terrestrial 
Orchid  are  now  in  flower  in  a  cool-house  at  Kew. 
The  tubers  were   imported   a   few  weeks  ago   from 


Oregon,  where  this  plant  ia  common  in  Pioe  swamps  ; 
they  were  planted  in  pans  of  leaf-mould  and  sphagnum, 
placed  in  a  greenhouse,  and  watered  often.  Each 
tuber  produces  a  single  leaf,  which  has  a  stalk  an  inch 
long,  an  ovate-cordate,  ribbed,  dark  green  blade 
2  inches  long,  and  an  erect  Bcape  3  inches  long 
bearing  the  daintiest  of  rose-pink  flowers  with  the 
pose  of  a  Cypripedium,  the  lip  being  curiously 
pouched,  with  an  apron-like  front-lobe  spread  over 
a  pair  of  projecting  horn-like  spurs.  A  pan  of  about 
a  dozen  plants  in  flower  is  charming.  It  is  not  easily 
kept  from  year  to  year  under  cultivation,  but  it 
appears  to  be  abundant  in  the  United  States,  and  is 
offered  cheap  by  some  of  the  nurserymen  there. 

SoLANUM   WENDLANDI. 

The  value  of  this  as  a  decorative  climbing  stove- 
plant  is  being  gradually  recognised.  It  is  quite  at 
homeon  theroof  of  the Water-LilyhouseatKew,  where 
its  merits  were  first  revealed,  and  where  it  flowers 
freely  during  the  summer.  The  following  note  from 
Mr.  C.  Howlett,  Uitenhage,  S.  Africa,  shows  its 
behaviour  there  : — "  Two  years  ago  you  sent  me  a 
small  plant  of  this,  from  which  I  have  propagated  a 
large  batch,  as  it  roots  very  freely  here  from  cuttings 
of  the  green  wood.  Of  these  young  plants  I  planted 
three  iu  the  open  ground  against  a  wire  trellis  last 
November,  and  in  three  months  they  have  covered 
the  trellis  5  feet  high,  and  are  in  full  bloom,  averaging 
ten  trusses  to  a  plant.  Some  of  the  trusses  measure 
14  inches  across.  It  is  a  splendid  sight,  and  is 
admired  by  all  who  see  it.  I  think  this  plant  is  likely 
to  become  a  great  favourite  out  here,  especially 
as  it  proves  to  be  so  well  adapted  to  the  climate. 
Everybody  wants  to  know  where  I  got  it,  and  of 
course  I  tell  them  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  where 
all  the  good  things  come  from." 

The  Melon-Pear. 
Fruits  of  this  are  now  being  sent  to  the  English 
markets  from  the  Canary  Islands,  where  it  appears  to 
grow  and  fruit  lreely,  the  fruits  being  as  large  as 
turkey's  eggs,  very  fleshy  and  juicy,  seedless,  sweet, 
and  palatable,  having  the  flavour  of  a  Melon  with  a 
slight  acidity.  They  are  smooth,  amber-yellow,  with 
irregular  purple  streaks  about  the  base.  Attention 
was  called  to  this  plant  iu  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  for 
March  10,  1838,  where  it  is  figured  under  the  name 
of  Solanuin  guatemalense.  Plants  were  obtained  and 
grown  at  Kew,  where  it  proved  to  be  the  S.  murica- 
turn  of  Aiton,  a  Peruvian  species.  At  Kew  it  did  not 
grow  well  either  against  a  wall,  in  the  open,  or  under 
glass,  nor  have  I  heard  of  its  proving  a  success  any- 
where in  England.  It  is  said  to  be  cultivated 
extensively  in  the  highlands  of  Guatemala  and  in 
California,  plants  4  feet  in  diameter  producing  100  to 
150  fruits.  It  has  been  described  as  one  of  the  best 
of  fruits  when  properly  grown.  Directions  for  its  culti- 
vation were  given  iu  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  April  21, 
1888.  I  lately  received  a  fine  fruit  from  a  corres- 
pondent in  Liverpool,  where  it  was  offered  for  sale  in 
the  market.  W.  W. 


FURCR(EA    GIGANTEA    VAR. 

I  send  by  same  post  photographs  of  two  plants 
growing  in  the  Natal  Botanic  Gardens,  which  were 
received  here  in  1882  from  Mr.  Louis  de  Smet,  and 
were  planted  out-of-doors  early  in  1884.  They  were 
received  under  the  name  F.  Lindeni,  and  on  referring 
to  Mr.  Baker's  monograph  of  Amaryllideic,  I  find  that 
this  plant  is  said  to  be  a  variety  of  F.  cubensis  with 
variegated  leaves,  but  a  comparison  of  the  measure- 
ments of  F .  oubensis  given  in  that  work,  with  those 
taken  by  myself  of  our  plants,  will  show  that  our 
plants  are  certainly  not  F.  cubensis  ;  the  measure- 
ments are  as  follows : — 

P.  cubensis.  Our  plants. 

Trunk,  2  to  4  inches  thick.  2  feet  5  Inches, 

Leaves  about  30  in  rosette.  140  to  150 

„      2  to  2J  feet  long.  8  feet  0  inohe.-t. 

„      M  to  4  inches  wldo  in  middle.        6    to  7i  inches, 

I,      li  inches  wi<lo  above  base  3    to  4£  Inches. 

I  have  therefore  come  to  the  conclusion  that  our 
plants  are  not  F.  Lindeni,  but  a  variegated  form  of 
F.  gigantea,  with  the  description  of  which  plant  they 
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more  nearly  agree.  The  reason,  however,  for  my 
having  the  photographs  taken  is  the  peculiar  way  in 
which  both  these  plants  have  produced  their  flowers 
and  Beeds.  Instead  of  "  poling,"  as  it  is  called  by 
the  growers  of  the  plant  for  its  fibre,  i.e.  throwing  up 
a  peduncle  of  20  to  40  feet  in  length  from  the  centre  of 
the  rosette  of  leaves,  and  thus  preventing  their  further 
production,  our  plants  about  two  years  ago  com- 
menced to  throw  off  from  the  axils  of  the  lower 
leaves  a  number  of  slender  peduncles,  which  reach 
from  4  to  7  feet  in  length,  and  bear  numerous  flowers 
and  seeds ;  and  in  addition  to  this,  a  few  suckers  are 
produced  on  the  bare  stem  of  the  plants.  I  do  not 
know  whether  this  mode  of  inflorescence  is  common  in 
the  genus  or  not,  but  should  be  pleased  if  this  short 
notice  may  be  the  means  of  eliciting  information  on 
tho  subject.  As  will  be  seen  by  fig.  84,  the  plant 
is  a  striking  object,  and  the  variegation  of  the  leaves 
is  very  conspicuous  ;  but  it  is  somewhat  unfortunate 
that  both  plants  will  most  likely  have  to  be  removed 
to  make  mom  for  our  new  Jubilee  Conservatory.  I 
shall,  however,  if  at  all  possible,  have  one  at  least  of 
them  left,  as  it  will  be  interesting  to  myself,  and 
doubtless  to  others  also,  to  know  how  long  they  will 
continue  to  grow  without  throwing  out  the  central 
peduncle,  which  would  Dotify  their  approaching  end. 
J.  Medley  Wood,  Natal  Botanic  Garden. 


THE    HORSE  -  CHESTNUT. 

M.  E.  ItozE  recently  contributed  to  the  SocieV 
Nationale  d'Horticulture  de  France  a  paper  on  the 
Horse  Chestnut  and  its  second  flowering,  the  sub- 
stance of  which  is  here  reproduced.  M.  Roze  remarks 
that: — "This  ornamental  tree  dees  not  appear  to 
have  been  known  to  the  ancient  Greek  and  Latin 
authors  ;  it  is  mentioned  for  the  first  time  in  the 
Commentaries  of  Matthiolus,  who  received  from 
Constantinople,  about  1550,  a  branch  bearing  fruit. 

Matthiolus  gives  a  description  and  illustration 
showing  fanciful  flowers,  and  this  design  was  repro- 
duced by  other  botanists  for  more  than  a  century. 
The  flower,  in  fact,  was  not  really  known  until  much 
later.  Charles  de  l'Ecluse,  who  gives  interesting 
facts  about  the  Chestnut  (Rariorum  Plantarum  His- 
toria,  1601),  and  who  had  planted  one  in  Vienna, 
Austria,  the  development  of  which  he  watched,  ex- 
presses his  regrets  at  having  been  obliged  to  quit  this 
cipital  in  1588,  when  his  tree,  then  twelve  years  old, 
had  not  yet  bloomed.  He  said  that  he  had  vainly 
besought  his  friends,  who  accompanied  the  ambas- 
sadors of  the  Emperor  of  Austria  to  Constantinople, 
to  send  him  some  flowers  ;  he  had  only  received  one 
Chestnut  without  its  spiny  husk,  and  it  was  only  in 
1587  that  the  learned  Wexius  brought  him  a  perfect 
fruit  from  Byzantium. 

De  l'Escluse,  in  his  description  of  the  Chestnut, 
does  not  then  speak  of  the  flowers  ;  but  he  presumes 
that  it  must  be  a  very  large  tree,  and  remarks 
that  it  bears  frost  very  well,  and  bears  shade  and 
damp  as  does  the  Plane.  "In  autumn,"  says  he, 
"  when  the  tree  has  lost  its  leaves,  all  the  branches 
are  seen  to  terminate  in  turgid  buds,  ready  to  open, 
covered  with  gum,  to  which  gnats  and  other  insects 
become  attached  ,  these  buds  open  at  the  beginning 
of  spring,  so  that  the  leaves  appear  early."  Thus  the 
Chestnut  was  cultivated  first  in  Italy,  where  Matthiolus 
resided,  and  was  certainly  found  also  in  Austria, 
later  on,  by  De  l'Escluse. 

In  1650,  Jean  Bauhin  (Historia  Plantarum  Uni- 
versalis, Yverdun,  1650)  also  laments  his  ignorance  of 
the  flower  of  the  Chestnut.  But  he  mentions  having 
seen  in  the  Grand  Ducal  Garden,  Florence,  a  Chestnut 
from  which  he  gathered  a  fruit  with  its  prickles.  He 
adds,  that  it  was  a  rather  large  tree,  very  bushy,  and 
that  Zwinger  had  observed  it  between  Padua  and 
Verona.  This  clearly  proves  that  the  Chestnut  was 
grown  in  Italy  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century. 

In  France  it  was  already  known.  Duhamel  du 
Monceau  [Traili  des  Arbres  et  Arbrestes,  1755)  says: 
— "It  is  considered  certain  that  this  tree  was 
brought  from  the  East  in  1615  by  a  Parisian  col- 
lector named  Bachelier.  What  is  yet  more  certain 
is,  that  the  Chestnut,  underits first  name  of  Castanea 


equina  ( Horse-Chestnut)  figures  in  1636  among  the 
plants  cultivated  iu  the  Jardin  Royal  des  Plantes 
Medicinales  (now  the  Natural  History  Museum), 
according  to  the  Catalogue  published  at  that  date  by 
Guy  de  la  Brosse.  It  is  to  be  believed  that  the 
fruits  of  this  Chestnut-tree  served,  consequently,  for 
its  multiplication  in  France. 

As  to  the  fir^t  name  of  Horse  Chestnut  (Chat.ugne 
de  Cheval),  given  to  the  fruit,  Charles  de  l'Escluse 
tells  us  that  it  originated  with  the  Turks,  who  find  it 
of  use  for  broken-winded  horses  or  those  with  a 
cough.  Tournefort  gives  a  good  figure  of  the  flower 
of  this  tree  (Institntiones  Rei  Herbaria?,  1719),  which 
he  names  Hippocastanum  vulgare ;  he  calls  it  in 
French  Marronnier  dTo.de.  Linmcus,  later,  gave  it 
in  his  turn  the  name  of  ^Esculus  Hippocastanum, 
the  scientific  name  actually  in  use. 

The  Second  Flowering:  of  the  Horse-Chestnut. 
So  far,  there  has  been  no  mention  of  the  second 
flowering  of  the  Chestnut.  Duhamel  du  Monceau,  in 
his  above-mentioned  Traili  (1755),  speaks  thus  of  it — 
"  The  Marronnier  d'Inde  has  much  increased  in  the 
parks,  but  is  not  found  in  the  forests  ;  we  have 
planted  it  in  clumps  in  the  woods,  where  it  perished. 
Nevertheless,  it  succeeds  quite  well  planted  in 
quincunx  in  fresh  earth,  and  without  being  culti- 
vated. It  is  a  very  large  tree,  which  is  very  accept- 
able in  gardens  during  the  month  of  May.  ...  It  is 
lopped  and  cut  with  the  pruuing-hook.  Thus  are 
found  those  beautiful  walks  which  we  can  but 
admire  iu  the  gardens  of  the  Chateau  des  Thuilleries 
et  du  Palais-Royal."  This  author  continues:  "this 
tree  is  only  pleasing  in  spriug;  the  heat  of  the  month  of 
June  causes  the  leaves  to  turn  yellow,  some  of  which 
fall  with  the  fruit  after  the  month  of  July." 

Now  one  botanist,  Fabre^on,  had  fifteen  years 
earlier  already  said:  "The  Marronnier  des  Indes 
flowers  and  fruits  in  April  and  May,  and  sometimes 
in  September  and  October  ;  these  fruits  are  only 
ripe  in  autumn — fruits  forming  in  autumn  are  always 
abortive.  Nothing  is  more  common  in  all  the  environs 
of  Taris,  it  multiplies  from  seed  and  gross  without 
cultivation"  [Description  des  plantes  qui  naissent  ott 
se  renouvellent  aux  environs  de  Paris,  1740). 

It  is  evident  from  these  two  extracts  how  widely 
spread  the  planting  of  the  Chestnut  had  become  in 
Paris  and  the  environs  in  the  first  half  of  the  18th 
century.  But  Fabiegon  tells  us  that  this  second 
flowering  had  already  been  noticed,  although  it  seems 
not  to  have  yet  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
Parisian  florists. 

The  predominant  idea  respecting  the  premature  fall 
of  the  Chestnut  leaves  seems  to  be  the  result  of  the 
allegations  of  Duhamel  du  Monceau — that  it  is  the 
heats  of  June  which  are  the  cause.  There  would 
thus  be  a  sort  of  burning-off  of  the  foliage.  But  why 
should  the  Chestnuts  of  the  boulevards  and  squares 
of  Paris  bo  more  subject  to  this  than  those  in  the 
country,  the  leaves  of  which  are  hardly  browned  at 
the  edge  when  those  in  Paris  are  already  fallen  ? 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Parisian  Chestnuts 
are  usually  earlier  than  those  outside  the  city.  It 
must  always  be  considered,  too,  that  Chestnut 
leaves,  as  I  am  assured,  are  very  liable  to  the  disease 
of  browning.  The  slime  fungus,  which  is  the  excit- 
ing cause,  is  increased  by  the  plasmodes  or  micro- 
scopio  cysts  which  the  wind  carries  among  the  trees 
with  the  dust  of  the  soil,  and  which  penetrate  little 
by  little  into  the  leaflets  on  which  it  produces  brown 
spots,  ultimately  affecting  all  the  blade  as  well  as  the 
veins  ;  it  even  attacks  the  petiole,  on  which  it  forms 
brownish  marks.  The  affected  petioles  wither  in 
turn,  and  owing  to  the  mortification  of  the  tissues  at 
their  point  of  insertion,  fall  one  after  another ; 
soon  followed  by  the  petiole,  which  is  detached 
from  the  tree  by  the  same  cause.  The  Chestnut  is 
thus  stripped  after  July  or  August,  being  yet  full  of 
elaborated  sap  for  which  there  is  no  use.  It  is  then 
that  the  buds  are  stimulated  to  premature  energy, 
they  open  and  put  forth  young  leaf-shoots,  terminated 
by  racemes  of  flowers,  which  surprise  us  by  opening 
at  a  season  other  than  that  of  spring. 

This  phenomenon  of  the  second  flowering  is  not 
rare    in    Par's,     as    many    Chestnuts    re-bloom   in 


September  on  the  boulevards.  It  is  credible  that 
the  leaves  of  these  Parisian  trees  are  more  easily  and 
sooner  affected  than  those  of  suburban  Chestnuts. 
This  may  be  partly  due  also  to  the  precosity  of  the 
first  foliation,  and  then  to  the  fact  that  currents  of 
air  are  more  frequent  in  the  Btreets  of  the  capital  than 
in  the  open  country.  In  any  case  this  leaf-des'ruction 
is  not  the  result  of  sun-burn  iu  June,  as  Duhamel  du 
Monceau  believed  ;  but  must  be  attributed  to  the 
vigour  of  the  browning  disease,  which,  under  certain 
circumstances  favourable  to  it,  is  sometimes  capable 
of  wide  extension. 


FLOWEEING     PLANTS     FOR 

EASTER  DECORATION. 

Easter  is  a  season  in  which  there  is  much  demand 
upon  private  gardening  establishments,  by  reason  of 
the  extra  furnishing  of  mansions  generally  practised, 
and  the  decoration  of  chinches.  Easter  has  now 
passed,  and  my  object  in  writing  is  to  mention  briefly 
a  few  of  the  many  plants  which,  if  forced  mildly, 
are  useful  at  this  period,  and  which  I  may  say  were 
in  flower  in  these  gardens  on  Easter  Day.  Our  well- 
known  friend,  the  white  Arum,  must  be  mentioned, 
although  it  is  so  well  known,  and  is  popular  every, 
where.  We  do  not  plant  out  our  stock,  as  is  so  fre- 
quently done  where  large  quantities  are  grown,  but 
at  the  end  of  August  or  early  in  September  we  pot- 
up  the  strongest  crowns  into  7,  8,  and  9-iueh  pots. 

I  should  be  lacking  in  discrimination  if  I  omitted  to 
mention  next  the  Azalea  indzca  Deutsche  Perle,  which 
introduced  some  years  siaca,  has  established  a  reputa- 
tion for  itself  which  is  seldom  accorded  a  plant  so 
unanimously.  In  regard  to  this  plant,  the  difficulty 
is,  not  how  to  get  it  into  flower,  but  how  to  prevent 
it  flowering.  We  have  quite  a  numb,  r  of  plants  of 
this  choice  variety,  and  have  been  cutting  flowers 
from  them  since  the  end  of  October  last.  This 
Azalea,  like  all  others,  is  seen  at  its  best  when  asso- 
ciated with  Palms,  Bamboos,  or  other  graceful  plants. 

Viburnum  Opulus  (Gueldres  Rose),  and  the  more 
compact-growing  species,  V.  plicatum,  are  two  sub- 
jects of  shrubby  character,  that  are  eminently  adapted 
for  church  decoration.  The  plants  are  easily  forced 
and  the  flowers  last  a  long  time  in  a  good  state  it 
kept  in  a  cool,  well  ventilated  structure. 

Another  flowering  shrub  which  is  invaluablo,  and 
at  present  is  in  full  beauty,  is  Spiraea  confu  a.  This 
is  wonderfully  free  floweiiog,  and  though  it  does  not 
last  so  long  in  a  ueeful  state  as  the  former,  it 
possesses  a  charm  which  is  unsurpassed. 

Writing  of  this  genu',  I  must  not  overlook  other 
well-known  species,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
placing  the  older  form  at  the  top  of  the  list 
viz.,  Snirsea  japonica,  as  this  for  general  purposes 
is  all  that  is  required.  When  well-grown,  even- 
plant  forms  a  picture,  which  requires  no  bolstering 
up  to  make  it  perfect.  S.  astilboides  is  a  stronger- 
growing  variety,  and  certainly  useful  ;  as  also 
is  S.  multiflora  compacta ;  and  the  latter,  espe- 
cially in  a  cut  state,  is  very  pretty,  but  as  yet  they 
have  not  displaced  the  old  Hoteia,  or  Astilbe  japonica. 
Staphylea  colchica,  though  somewhat  less  known, 
should  be  included  in  every  collection  of  spring- 
flowering  shrubs.  The  individual  flowers  closely 
resemble  those  of  the  Mock  Orange  (Philadelphus 
coronarius),  and  the  plant  has  to  be  recommended 
more  as  a  means  of  supplying  flowers  for  cuttiDg  than 
as  a  decorative-plant  ;  for,  unless  in  exceptional 
instances,  the  general  appearance  is  stiff.  Lilac 
Charles  X.,  and  L.  virginalis,  preferably  the  latter 
for  this  season,  are  two  handsome  shrubs,  useful 
alike  as  decorative  plants,  and  for  cutting  from. 

The  sweet-scented  Lily  of  the  Valley,  and  the 
Deutzia  gracilis,  are  probably  included  in  every  col- 
lection of  spring-flowering  plants.  They  readily 
associate  with  most  other  plants  ;  to  whatever  pur- 
pose they  are  used  they  never  seem  out  of  place. 
The  same  remarks  apply  to  Cyclamen,  Freesias, 
Primulas,  Hyacinths,  Narcissus,  4c,  all  of  which  are 
at  present  in  flower.  Many  of  the  softer  shades  of 
colour  in  the  Indian  Azaleas,  when  a  little  tone  is 
required,  can  be  used  with  considerable  effect,  as  also 
can  Azalea  mollis ;  while,  if  yellow  is  appreciated, 
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nothing  can  replace   Cytisus  raceruosus    and  C.    r. 


In  preparing  plants  for  any  system  of  decoration  it 
s  of  the  utmost  importance  to  have  the  pots  washed 
scrupulously  clean.  Any  sticks  to  be  used  should  be 
neatly  pointed  and  painted,  all  soil  surfaces  covered 
with  fresh  green  moss,  and  the  plants  freed  from  any 
bits  which  might  detract  from  their  appearance. 
J.  F.  McLcod,  Roehampton. 


"LA   MAISON    KUSTIQUE." 

Carolus  Stephanos,  the  author,  or  at  least  the 
compiler  of  the  Hook  on  Gardening  in  France, 
reviewed  by  Rev.  Ueorgo  Henslow,  is  doubtless  the 
sime  person  with  Dr.  Charles  Stevens,  the  originator 
and  part  author  of  La.  Maison  Rustique,  a  work 
devoted  to  the  elucidation  of  everything  connected 
with  French  country  life  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
Stevens  did  not  live  to  see  his  work  completed,  and 
it  was  left  to  his  son-in-law,  Dr.  John  Liebault,  to 
carry  forward  to  a  conclusion  his  labours.  It  would 
appear  that  the  book  was  first  published  about  the  year 
1564,  and  up  to  1582  it  had  passed  through  several 
editions. 

The  one  with  wbieh  I  am  acquainted  is  that  of 
1586,  a  large  octavo  of  nearly  1000  pages,  to  which 
is  appended  a  pamphlet  on  Wolf  Hunting.  The 
work  was  early  translated  into  several  languages,  but 
Liebault  was  so  disgusted  with  the  imperfections  of 
these  that  in  this  edition  he  mentions  his  purposing 
to  undertake  a  translation  of  the  work  into  Latin  in 
order  that  people  of  other  countries  might  be  able 
to  peruse  his  writings  free  from  mistakes.  As  a 
complete  work  it  did  not  appear  in  England  until  the 
yeir  1600,  when,  by  the  title  of  The  Countrie  Farm':, 
a  complete  edition,  translated  by  Richard  Surfleet, 
was  issued.  On  comparing  this  with  the  original,  it 
is  found  to  be  so  full  of  mistranslations,  that  one 
cannot  be  surprised  at  the  mild  anger  of  its  part 
author.  Markham's  edition  of  1615,  with  some 
additions,  is  the  same  as  the  above. 

In  France,  the  popularity  of  this  book  seems  to 
have  continued  for  a  long  time,  and  when  at  length 
it  became  antiquated  and  out  of  date,  it  was  in  last 
century  replaced  by  a  work  of  a  kindred  nature 
called  La  Nouvellc  Maison  Rustique,  a  three-volume 
quarto  of  2500  pages,  and  many  engravings,  and 
which,  like  the  work  under  discussion,  treats  of  urban 
matters  of  every  kind. 

It  will  be  most  convenient  to  take  La  Maison 
Rustiquc  and  The  Countrie  Forme  together,  and  I 
shall  only  refer  to  the  French  edition  in  cases  where 
the  sense  of  the  original  is  lost  in  the  English. 

The  work  is  in  seven  books,  of  which  the  three 
first  occupy  630  pages,  and  the  last  four  270.  The 
second  book  is  devoted  to  gardens,  but  the  third, 
treating  of  orchards,  Vines,  &c,  is  also  of  interest  to 
horticulturists.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to 
apportion  to  each  writer  that  part  of  the  work  for 
which  he  was  responsible  ;  but  I  imagine  the  first 
three  and  perhaps  the  fourth  books  may  be  attributed 
to  Dr.  Stevens.  The  French  edition,  I  ought  to  have 
said,  is  paged  on  one  side  only,  the  right  hand  one  facing 
the  reader.  Like  all  works  on  gardening  at  that 
early  date,  Pliny,  Dioscorides,  and  others,  were  freely 
copied,  but  apart  from  such  matter,  there  remains 
much  that  was  novel  and  interesting.  It  is  indeed 
impossible  to  read  some  of  the  chapters  on  gardening 
without  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  it  must  have 
exerted  a  not  inconsiderable  influence  in  forming 
the  style  of  gardening  amoog  a  people  so  fond  of  the 
pursuit  as  the  English.  So  early  indeed  as  1577 
The  Gardeners'  Labyrinth  contains  an  engraving  of 
one  of  the  flower-beds  portrayed  in  La  Maison 
Rustique;  and  in  Surfleet's  as  well  as  that  of  Mark- 
ham,  all  the  engravings  are  reproduced.  The  work, 
strange  to  say,  is  passed  over  in  silence  by  many 
modern  writers,  as  for  instance  by  the  author  of  In 
Praise  of  (Hardens.  The  situation  of  the  garden  was 
to  be  towards  the  north  rather  than  the  south  of 
the  house,  whence  it  was  entered  directly.  The 
proprietor,  as  "Lord  of  the  farme,"  had  a  private 
doorway  from  his  apartments,  and  from  the  windows 
of  these  he  was  able  to  overlook  the  whole  of  tho 
ground  devoted  to  flowers,  vegetables,  herbs,  and 
finite;  whither  also  the  smell  ot  flowers  and  the 
humming  of  bees  was  conveyed  to  his  senses.  There 
were  two  chief  gardens,  and  if  it  could  be  afforded, 
these  were  Burrounded  by  a  wall,  though  a  quick-set 
hedge  (hale  virc)  composed  of  Briars,  Whitethorn,  and 
Sloes ;  or  plants  of  tho  Spindle-tree  mixed  with 
Briars  was  considered  equally  good  and  much  cheaper. 
Dead  hedges  made  of  osiers,  reeds,  and  thorns, 
are    condemned  as  costly  on  account  of   requiring 


annual  renewal,  and  also  because  they  became  ineffi- 
cient through  quickly  getting  out  of  repair. 

The  kitchen  garden  was  divided  from  the  garden  of 
pleasure  by  means  of  a  walk  18  feet  wide,  and 
a  hedge  planted  with  wild  Apples,  Paradise  Apples, 
Gooseberries,  "Hasells,"  Medlars,  Eglantine,  &c. 
These  were  trimmed,  and  seem  to  have  been  formed 
into  a  wide  wall  of  vegetation,  in  which  arbours,  &c, 
were  formed.  The  original  has  "berceaux," 
"  chapellcs, "  and  "oratoires."  The  English  work 
has  "contrived  into  arbours,  or  as  it  were  into  small 
chappels  or  oratories,"  and  places  to  make  a  speech 
out  of,  that  many  standing  about  and  below  may 
heare,"allof  the  latter  part  of  which  Surfleet  must 
ha?e  imagined,  as  it  does  not  occur  in  the  French  work. 
Elms  are  strongly  recommended  to  be  planted  for  shel- 
ter. Inside  the  kitchen  garden-fence,  but  separated 
from  it  by  a  3Vfoot  alley,  a  lattice-work  trellis,  over- 
arching at  the  top  towards  the  garden,  ran  the  whole 
length  of  the  latter,  and  was  planted  with  Vines  for 
the  provision  of  verjuice.  Dwarf-growing  herbs 
were  planted  iu  lines,  one  on  each  side  at  the  base  of 
the  trellis,  but  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  well- 
doing of  the  Vines. 

The  best  kinds  of  wood  for  trellis-poles  were  those 
of  Juniper,  and  Willows  and  Broom  twigs  were 
employed  to  tie  the  shoots  to  their  positions.  An 
alley,  corresponding  to  that  already  mentioned, 
extended  along  the  garden-side  of  this  trellis,  and 
right  along  the  other  side  of  this  alley  was  a  border 
devoted  to  Cucumbers,  Melons,  Gourds,  Pompons, 
&c.  Bacon's  proposal  of  an  arched  hedge  on 
pillars  sounds  grander  than  this,  but  is  not  so  prac- 
tical. In  the  disposal  of  the  rest  of  the  space, 
Stevens  was  severely  utilitarian.  The  ground  was 
subdivided  into  sections,  separated  by  means  of  3-foot 
alleys.  Turnips  filled  one  such  section,  and  Coleworts 
another  ;  and  the  others  were  further  divided  into 
long  beds  or  "  floores,"  just  wide  enough  to  reach 
across,  and  weed  comfortably  from  the  2-foot  alleys 
that  separated  the  one  from  the  other  ;  and  each  was 
planted  or  sown  with  a  particular  crop. 

In  addition  to  vegetables,  certain  herbs  found  here 
a  place.  These  included  Sage,  Hyssop,  Lavender, 
Rosemarie,  &c.  ' '  Cammomil  "  required  a  section  to 
itself  in  which  to  grow  plants  "  for  to  make  seats  and 
a  labyrinth."  A  space  set  apart  for  physic  herbs  is 
also  advised. 

Several  chapters  discuss  sowing,  planting,  weeding, 
gathering,  and  preserving  crops  and  seeds  ;  and  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  length  of  time  the  latter  may  be  kept 
without  losing  their  germinating  power. 

Following  this  is  a  number  of  chapters  on  par- 
ticular crops,  the  first  being  a  lengthy  one  on  Cole- 
worts.  Mention  is  made  of  the  common  Colewort 
the  "  Choux  cabus,"  which  is  called  in  the  English 
edition  "  the  white  or  Apple  Colewort."  Curled  and 
Romaine  Coles  are  also  noted,  and  red  Coleworts, 
about  the  existence  of  which  the  writer  seems  to  have 
experienced  some  doubt,  because  he  proceeds  to  say 
they  are  procured  by  watering  with  the  lees  of  red 
wine  !  The  unpractised  reader  is  also  warned  that 
seed  more  than  three  years  old  will  produce  Radishes, 
and  if  not  Radishes,  then  he  may  look  for  Turnips  ! 

Passing  over  a  lengthy  chapter  on  Lettuces,  the  one 
following  treats  of  Endive,  Sow-thistle,  and  Succorie. 
Sow-thistle  (la  laceron  ou  Cicerbita)  had  at  this  time 
fallen  into  disrepute  except  among  the  Italians.  It 
was.  however,  still  cultivated  as  a  garden  crop,  but 
used  to  feed  conies  and  hares,  the  fondness  of  the 
latter  animal  for  it  procuring  it  the  designation  of 
Palais  de  Lievre,  or  Hare-taste.  English  names  of 
the  Sow-thistle  include  Hare's-lettuce,  Hare's-thistle, 
Haie-wort,  and  Herb  wat,  wat  being  an  old  name 
for  that  timid  creature,  as  in  Venus  and  Adonis  : 

"  Poor  wat  far  ofl  upon  a  hill 
Stands  on  his  hinder  legs  with  listn'ing  ear, 
To  hearken  if  his  foes  pursue  him  still." 

Concerning  wild  Succorie  (Cichoree  sauvage),  it  is 
stated  the  plants  were  covered  with  sand  and  earth — 
a  rough-and-ready  method  of  blanching.  This  plant 
was  also  called  Morsus  diaboli  and  yellow  Devil's 
Bit,  from  its  proemoree  root.  Corne-de-Cerf,  or 
Hart's-horne,  is  another  common  weed  that  has  in 
France  long  held  a  place  in  gardens.  It  is  noted  in 
La  Nouvellc  Maison  Rustique  as  a  "  sallade  "  plant. 
It  is  Seuebiera  Coronopus,  and  is  a  very  old  garden 
herb,  called  in  England  "  Herb  Ivy  "  or  "  Herb  Ive," 
and  is  the  "  Erbe  Ivo  that  growith  in  our  yerd  that 
merry  is "  of  Dame  Pertelot.  "  Triguemadam," 
called  also  Trickmadam  and  Prickmadam,  was 
employed  in  spring  salads,  and  appears  in  many  early 
English  works  on  gardening.  It  is  Sedum  reflexutn, 
in  Scotland  called  "  Daunerin'  Kate." 

Marigolds  procure  a  chapter  to  themselves.     They 


were  employed  in  pottage,  in  salads,  and  were 
preserved  boiled  with  sugar,  and  conserved  in  a  dry 
condition.  R.  P.  Brotherston. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Plant  Notes. 


ABUTILON  INSIGNE. 
Grown  as  a  climber,  this  little -known  plant  is 
quite  effective,  and  flowers  freely.  The  growths  are 
slender,  and  need  supporting  by  stakes  if  grown 
otherwise,  while  the  pendulous  side-growths,  about  a 
foot  long,  which  bear  the  flowers  are  better  seen.  A 
plant  planted  under  the  stage,  and  trained  upon  the 
roof  in  the  cool-house  here,  is  now  in  bloom.  These 
are  marked  with  heavy  rich  purple  lines,  interlaced 
with  a  few  blotches  of  white  ground  colour,  and  are 
about  Ik  inches  in  diameter.  The  foliage,  which  is 
heart-shaped,  is  large  upon  the  main  stems,  and 
covered  by  short  brown  hairs.  An  open  compost  of 
good  peat  and  loam  are  essential  for  the  cultivation  of 
this  New  Grenadan  species,  which  was  introduced  by 
Linden  in  1851.  R.  L.  Harrow,  Royal  Botanic 
Garden,  Edinburgh. 

Kennedta  and  Hardenbebgia. 
What  can  our  cultivators  tell  us  about  Kennedya 
Marriattae,  a  form  of  K.  prostrate,  a  cool  greenhouse 
climber,  with  soft  velvety  foliage  ?  It  is  an  introduc- 
tion of  Baron  Carl  von  Hiigel  from  Australia,  and 
was  once  much  admired.  There  are  others  nearly  as 
pretty,  but  they  are  fast  becoming  scarce  in  gardens. 
Hardenbergia  monophylla,  named  in  honour  of  Baron 
C.  v.  Hiigel's  sister,  the  Countess  Hardenberg,  is 
likewise  a  greenhouse  climber,  whose  chief  season  of 
flowering  is  the  month  of  April,  but  which  shows  a 
few  blossoms  in  almost  evory  month  in  the  year. 
The  pretty  blossoms  are  axillary,  short  racemes 
of  a  purplish-violet  colour.  F.  M. 

A  Fringed  Hollyhock. 
The  fringed  Hollyhock  "Allegheny,"  which  is  being 
introduced  this  year,  has  very  little  in  common  with 
its  parent,  the  old-style  double  Hollyhock ;  and  a 
flower  separated  from  the  stock  would  hardly  be 
recognised  as  that  of  a  Hollyhock  at  all,  on  account 
of  the  novel  arrangement  of  the  petals,  which  are 
deeply  fringed  or  cut,  rather  transparent,  and  of  a 
silky  texture.  The  veins  throughout  the  petals  give 
the  appearance  of  crumpled  or  crushed  silk,  and  this 
to  such  a  degree  that  a  florist  of  long  experience 
refused  to  believe  that  a  flower  of  the  Allegheny, 
which  a  lady  wore  pinned  on  her  coat,  was  real. 
American  Gardening. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 

— '  ♦ 

VARIETIES    OF    CEDRUS    DEODARA. 

Of  this  beautiful  Indian  Conifer  therehave  been  intro- 
duced  within  recent  years  several  varieties,  which  will 
rank  as  valuable  trees  for  garden  decoration,  although 
at  the  present  time  they  are  comparatively  unknown. 
Cedrus  Deodara,  the  type,  has  been  figured  and 
described  in  the  pages  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
more  than  once,  and  of  this  we  now  have  C.  D.  var. 
aureo-variegata,  its  yellow  colour  bsing  very  marked. 
In  style  of  growth  and  foliage  it  is  exactly  like 
the  ordinary  form,  although  the  young  plants  exhibit 
more  vigour.  It  is  a  sport  that  appeared,  it  is  said, 
in  a  nursery  in  France  a  few  years  ago. 

C.  D.  var.  verticillata  glauca  is  an  older  but  beau- 
tiful variety  that  is  worthy  of  more  extensive  plant- 
ing. In  appearance  it  affords  a  marked  contrast  to 
the  type  ;  the  leaves,  of  a  glaucous  green  colour,  are 
arranged  in  whorls,  and  its  growth  is  also  more 
vigorous  than  that  of  Cedrus  Deodara.  E.  S.,  Woking. 

PflUNUS  cerasifeba. 
Not  one  of  the  Prunus  family  flowers  in  greater 
profusion  or  with  greater  regularity  than  this  species, 
commonly  known  as  the  Myrobalan.  It  is  generally 
about  the  beginning  of  April  that  it  is  in  full  bloom, 
and  it  is  then,  perhaps,  the  moat  beautiful  of  all  trees 
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and  shrubs  in  flower,  the  whole  tree  being  one  com- 
plete mass  of  white.  The  flowers  are  each  about 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  they 
clothe  every  twig  profusely.  The  tree  itself  grows 
to  about  20  feet  in  height,  and  being  of  rounded, 
rather  spreading  habit,  is  often  wider  than  it  is  high. 
The  leaves,  which  are  only  just  in  evidence  at  the 
time  the  tree  is  in  bloom,  are  ultimately  about 
2  inches  long,  and  ovate.  The  native  country  of  the 
Myrobalan  has  not  been  definitely  ascertained,  but 
in  view  of  its  close  relationship  to,  or  more  likely  its 
identity  with,  P.  divaricata,  it  is  almost  certainly 
from  the  Caucasian  region. 

The  tree,  now  widely  distributed  in  gardens,  and 
known  as  Prunus  Pissardi,  is  nothing  more  than  a 
variety  of  P.  cerasifera  with  reddish- purple  foliage. 
Its  proper  name  is  P.  c.  var.  atropurpurea.  It  is  a 
pretty  plant,  either  in  flower,  in  young  leaf,  or  in 
autumn  before  the  leaves  fall.  But  there  is  just  a 
possibility  that  we  may  come  to  see  too  much  of  it. 
The  overplanting  of  trees  with  abnormal  characters 
either  in  habit  or  in  colour  of  leaf  (but  more  especi- 
ally the  latter),  is  a  thing  to  be  avoided.  P. 
cerasifera  is  no  less  beautiful  a  tree  than  its  coloured 
variety  and  (although  there  is  room  for  both),  I 
should  prefer  to  see  it  planted  the  more  freely  of  the 
two. 

Prunus  Simoni. 

This  is  one  of  the  latest  additions  made  to  the 
Almond  section  of  the  genus  Prunus,  and  is  at  present 
one  of  the  rarest  in  gardens.  It  was,  however,  des- 
cribed by  Carriere,  and  figured  in  the  Revue  Horticole 
as  far  back  as  1872.  In  the  section  to  which  it  belongs 
it  is  distinct  because  of  its  erect  mode  of  growth. 
In  the  United  States,  this  fastigiate  character  is  so 
marked  as  to  give  the  species  much  the  same  general 
aspect  as  a  small  Lombardy  Poplar.  It  is  now  in 
flower,  its  blossoms  being  pure  white,  and  ljj  inch 
across.  The  leaves  are  about  the  same  as  those  of 
the  common  Almond,  only  broader  at  the  base. 
There  is  a  specimen  in  the  Kew  Arboretum  about 
7  feet  high.  Under  the  bright  skies  of  California 
this  Prunus  bears  its  deep  red-purple  fruits  freely, 
and  promises  to  be  of  economic  value  on  their 
account.  It  is  said  to  be  originally  from  China, 
but  I  do  not  see  any  mention  of  it  in  Mr.  Hemsley'a 
Index  Flora  Sinensis.   W.  J.  B. 


resistance  to  the  progress  of  the  disease  than  do 
those  less  generously  treated.  The  plants  flourish 
in  a  good  garden  soil,  trenched  to  the  depth  of 
2  feet,  with  plenty  of  thoroughly  decomposed 
manure  mixed  in  with  it.  They  will  stand  a 
strong  manure  ;  even  night-soil  has  been  employed — 
aB  a  matter  of  course  mixed  with  garden  soil.  The 
plants  do  well  in  a  wet  subsoil  during  summer,  but 
in  the  winter,  with  such  a  condition  of  moisture, 
losses  occur.  Two  measures  have  been  resorted  to 
to  carry  old  stools  of  fine  varieties  safely  through  the 
winter.  One  is  to  lift  the  roots,  place  them  in  large 
pots,  and  winter  them  in  a  cold  frame,  but  this  can  be 
done  only  in  the  case  of  a  select  and  limited  collec- 
tion ;  or  to  secure  the  safety  of  certain  varieties,  an 
old  method  adopted  by  the  late  Mr.  William  Chater 
was  to  draw  the  soil  away  from  the  old  stools,  and 
fill  in  with  some  porous  material,  such  as  coarse 
sand,  through  which  water  would  rapidly  pass. 

It  is  always  best,  in  the  case  of  seedlings  from  a 
fine  strain  obtained  from  seeds  sown  in  April  or  May, 
to  put  them  in  fair-sized  pots  in  October,  wintering 
them  in  a  cold  frame,  and  planting  out  in  April.  If 
seeds  be  sown  in  warmth  early  in  March,  and 
grown  on  strong  enough  to  put  out  in  May,  they  will 
flower  the  same  season,  which  is  a  decided  gain  in  point 
of  size. 

The  liking  of  the  Hollyhock  for  water  during 
summer  is  great.  It  is  gross  feeding  and  plentiful 
watering  which  produce  large  and  handsome  blos- 
soms ;  liquid-manure  or  dressings  of  guano  are  very 
helpful ;  in  applying  these  it  is  well  not  to  place  or 
pour  them  too  near  the  stem,  but  to  take  care  that  they 
can  find  their  way  down  to  the  roots,  and  give  them 
that  support  they  need.  R.  D. 


Florists'  Flowers. 


THE  HOLLYHOCK. 

Thhre  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  disease  once  so 
destructive  to  the  stately  Hollyhock  is  less  harmful 
than  formerly,  and  there  is  a  promise  that  this  fine 
flower  may  dominate  in  gardens.  Whatever  might 
have  been  the  cause  of  the  outbreak  of  the  disease  in 
the  first  instance,  which  proved  so  destructive  to  many 
of  the  old-named  varieties,  its  ravages  have  been 
stayed  to  a  considerable  extent  by  raising  seedlings  of 
robust  constitution,  and,  to  some  extent,  disease- 
proof.  If  something  has  been  lost  in  the  direction  of 
size  and  quality  of  bloom  by  the  destruction  of  some 
of  the  old-named  varieties,  there  is  an  inducement  for 
raisers  to  seek  to  reproduce  them  by  improving  upon 
what  remains,  and  at  the  same  time  without  loss  of 
constitutional  vigour. 

When  the  Hollyhock  was  at  the  height  of  its 
popularity,  excessive  propagation  had  to  be  resorted 
to  to  obtain  a  supply,  and  experience  teaches  that 
this  tends  to  physical  deterioration.  We  may  then 
look  forward  hopefully  to  a  new  race  of  Hollyhocks, 
that  shall  not  be  so  disfigured  by  the  fungus  as  were 
the  varieties  <>f  a  past  generation. 

A  line  of  Hollyhocks  along  the  fringe  of  a  shrub- 
bery-border suggests  one  of  the  most  suitable  positions 
for  them.  They  can  be  dotted  here  and  there,  while 
some  who  aim  at  perfecting  the  flower  prefer  to  have 
a  small  plantation  where  they  can  readily  get  among 
the  plants  ;  and  this  method  is  all  the  more  desirable 
in  cases  where  some  blooms  are  grown  for  exhibition 
purposes.  Classes  for  cut  blooms  still  find  a  place  in 
some  schedules  of  prizes,  and  floricultural  societies 
which  had  discarded  the  Hollyhock  are  found  to  be 
placing  it  among  thoir  competitive  exhibits  once 
more. 

Hollyhocks  should  have  good  cultivation,  as  it  is 
sometimes  found  that  well-grown  plants  offer  greater 


left  to  ripen,  going  over  the  trees  several  times  at 
intervals  of  a  week,  and  thin  out  the  smallest  and 
worst  placed.  The  degree  of  warmth  to  be  main- 
tained after  setting  will  depend  upon  the  date  at 
which  fruit  is  required,  that  is,  whether  it  is  to 
come  on  in  the  ordinary  course,  or  it  is  desired  to 
retard  them  by  free  ventilation,  but  still  without  un- 
duly checking  progress. 

Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  in  Pots.  —The  usual 
shape  of  these  trees  is  somewhat  columnar,  and 
disbudding  will  require  to  be  carefully  done,  the 
method  being  much  the  same  as  that  adopted  for 
fan-shaped  wall  trees.  On  each  side  branch  near  to 
the  base,  one  young  shoot  or  even  two  may  be  left, 
and  one  beyond  the  fruit.  Some  of  the  superfluous 
shoots  may  be  taken  off,  aud  some  left  to  lie  taken 
off  a  few  days  later.  Where  there  is  fruit  and  a 
young  shoot  from  the  same  joint,  pinch  out  the  point 
from  the  shoot  when  it  is  an  inch  long.  The 
number  of  young  shoots  to  be  left  at  the  base  of  the 
leader  depends  on  the  increase  of  height  required, 
and  further  on,  one  should  be  left  as  a  leader.  The 
trees  should  stand  on  a  cool  moist  bottom,  and  the 
application  of  water  at  the  root  must  be  carefully 
guarded  against,  giving  them  an  examination  every 
day,  and  in  very  hot  weather  twice.  In  other  respects 
the  treatment  of  the  Peach  and  Nectarine  in  pots,  is 
the  same  as  for  plants  in  borders. 


The   Week's  Work. 

FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  Q.  Norman,  Gardener,  Hatfield  House,  Herts. 

The  Peach  house. — After  the  fruit  is  stoned,  the 
warmth  may  range  from  60°  to  65°  by  night,  70° 
on  sunless  days,  and  80°  to  85"  with  bright  sunshine 
beyond  this :  and  when  closed,  and  the  trees  are 
syringed,  it  may  rise  to  90°  without  injurious  effects. 
The  rnoBt  should  be  made  of  the  hours  of  sunshine, 
and  ventilation  should  be  abundant  or  stinted  in 
accordance  with  the  state  of  the  weather.  By  allowing 
warmth  in  the  hotwater-pipes  to  rise  at  an  early  hour 
in  the  morning,  a  temperature  of  70'  may  be  attained 
by  9  a.m.,  or  earlier  ;  and  then  on  mild  days  it  will  be 
possible  to  afford  some  amount  of  air  at  that  time,  or 
soon  afterwards.  As  the  Bunheat  increases,  the  pipes 
should  be  allowed  to  cool  till  closing-time,  when  an 
increase  may  again  take  place.  Be  careful  to  avoid 
the  aridity  caused  by  highly-heated  hotwater-pipes, 
and  a  higher  night  temperature  than  that  given  above. 
Let  the  trees  be  syringed  with  tepid  water  twice  a 
day,  and  damp  down  as  well  if  the  air  of  the  house 
feels  dry.  There  must  be  no  lack  of  moisture  at  the 
roots  ;  all  the  same,  the  practice  of  affording  driblets 
and  keeping  the  borders  saturated  should  be  avoided, 
but  wait  till  the  soil  actually  wants  water,  then 
afford  it  copiously.  If  the  border  is  an  old  one,  and 
the  soil  poor  light  loam,  manure-water  may  be  occa- 
sionally afforded  during  the  final  swelling  of  the  fruit. 
As  colouring  begins  to  take  place,  put  aside  or 
remove  wholly  or  in  part  those  leaves  that  shade  the 
fruit  from  the  sun.  Let  the  shoots  be  secured  to  the 
trellis  at  short  intervals  of  time,  and  endeavour  to 
bring  this  kind  of  work  to  an  end  before  the 
fruit  ripens,  so  as  not  to  have  to  carry  it  on 
whilst  the  latter  is  on  the  trees.  When  colour- 
ing begins,  afford  more  air  and  less  water  to 
the  soil,  and  stop  the  syringing  of  the  trees. 
After  stoning,  the  final  thinning  should  be  done, 
healthy  vigorous  trees  may  be  allowed  to  carry  one 
fruit  for  every  9  inches  square  for  middle-sized 
varieties,  and  1  foot  square  for  large  ones.  Weak  or 
very  aged  trees  should  not  carry  so  many  fruits. 
Nectarines  may  be  left  at  one  fruit  for  every  9  inches 
square,  unless  weak  or  aged.  AVhilst  Peaches  are 
stoning,  a  warmth  of  5°  less  will  suffice  than  that 
given  above.  Former  directions  as  to  disbudding,  train- 
iuing,  &c,  should  be  carried  out. 

Late  Houses. — When  the  leaves  begin  to  expand,  dis- 
budding must  receive  attention  as  in  the  case  of  the  early 
forced  trees.  Some  varieties  set  their  fruits  at  this 
season  very  freely,  and  even  those  which  do  not  usually 
fruit  abundantly  ;  and  in  cases  where  two  fruits  set  at 
about  one  point  the  smaller  should  be  removed,  as 
well  as  all  fruits  found  between  or  behind  the  shoots. 
When  of  about  the  size  of  a  Hazel-nut,  thin  them 
down  to  about  twice  the  number  that  will  at  last  be 


HARDY    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

Iiy  W.  H.  Divers,  Gardener,  Belvoil  Castle,  Grantham. 

Strawberry  Beds. — Hoe  the  beds  through  during  dry 
weather,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  small  weeds, 
so  that  the  land  may  be  thoroughly  cleaned  before 
it  is  time  to  put  on  a  mulch.  Such  perennial  weeds 
as  Couch-grass,  Docks,  Dandelions,  &c,  should  be 
removed  by  extracting  the  roots  before  they  have 
time  to  establish  themselves  ;  at  the  same  time, 
care  must  be  exercised  not  to  injure  the  roots  of 
the  Strawberries,  which  are  more  than  usually 
susceptible  to  injury  by  root  disturbance.  When 
Strawberry  plants  have  become  established  in  the 
beds  all  the  cultivating  that  is  required  may  be 
done  with  the  hoe  aud  rake.  Owing  to  dry 
weather  and  the  absence  of  frost,  the  manure  that 
was  put  on  as  a  top-dressing  during  the  autumn 
has  not  decayed,  and  will  need  to  be  stirred 
about  with  the  rake  until  it  is  broken  up.  To  obtain 
extra  strong  runners  for  early  planting,  a  number  of 
strong  and  healthy  plants  should  be  reserved 
exclusively  for  this  purpose,  aud  the  flowerstems 
pinched  off  as  soon  as  they  can  be  seen,  which  will 
cause  the  whole  of  the  plant's  strength  to  be  diverted 
to  the  production  of  runners. 

Peach  awl  Nectarine  trees  have  made  little  pro- 
gress in  the  Midlands  during  the  recent  cold  weather, 
but  attention  to  the  means  of  protection  previously 
advised  has  preserved  the  flowers  from  injury,  aud 
the  fruits  have  set  well.  In  warmer  districts  the 
trees  are  probably  ready  to  be  again  disbudded,  and 
all  shoots  necessary  to  be  retained  for  the  building 
up  or  extension  of  the  tree  will  havenowto  be  selected. 
It  is  well  to  leave  two  of  the  best  placed  at  the  base 
of  each  branch  until  one  of  them  gets  a  good  lead,  and 
can  be  tied  in  ;  aud  let  these  spring  from  the  upper 
sides  of  the  branches  nearest  to  the  centre  of  the  tree. 
It  the  trees  are  trained  on  this  principle  they  will  be 
the  more  uniform  in  growth,  cover  the  walls  better,  and 
be  much  easier  to  regulate  should  a  branch  die.  The 
remaining  shoots  on  the  branches  should  be  further 
reduced  to  3  inches  apart  for  the  present,  preserving 
at  the  same  time  all  the  best  placed  and  strongest 
fruits.  The  work  of  disbudding  requires  much 
judgment,  for  if  too  many  buds  be  removed 
at  one  time,  a  check  will  result,  and  many  of  the 
fruits  will  turn  yellow  and  fall  off.  Let  means  be 
taken  to  prevent  aphides  from  increasing  among  the 
young  leaves,  or  much  damage  will  be  done. 
Tobacco-powder  is  the  safest  remedy,  and  may  be 
effectually  applied  when  the  foliage  has  been  pre- 
viously sprayed  by  means  of  a  syringe. 


PLANTS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  W.  Messenger,  Gardener,  Woolverstone  Park,  Ipswich. 
Liliams. — The  early  batch  of  L.  longifloruni  var. 
Harrisii  being  now  at  the  point  of  flowering,  should 
be  removed  to  the  iutermediate-house  for  three  or 
four  days  before  taking  the  plants  to  the  cool  conser- 
vatory or  greenhouse  ;  the  stamens  should  be  cut 
off  at  the  earliest  opportunity,  and  before  the  pollen 
has  fallen  on  the  petals  and  spoilt  their  purity.  To  re- 
move the  stamens,  moreover,  prolongs  the  life  of  a  blos- 
som. Some  more  bulbs  may  be  placed  in  heat,  in  order 
to  keep  up  the  succession,  should  the  late  potted  bulbs 
not  be  sufficiently  forward.     L.  auratum,  and  L.  spe- 
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c'osutn,  which  were  potted  early  will  uow  be 
g' owing,  and  in  need  therefore  of  a  light  position 
ui  prevent  etiolation.  They  should  be  stood  on 
ma]  ashes,  and  afforded  water  very  carefully,  and 
I  l<  nty  of  air  in  tine  weather.  Lilies  for  late-flowering 
may  still  be  potted,  placing  them  behind  a  north 
wall  or  similar  cool  spot,  covering  the  pots  with  moss, 
or  inverting  other  pots  over  them  till  such  time  as 
growth  commerces. 

Gladiolus. — The  early-flowering  varieties,  or  those 
tli  at  were  potted  early,  may  be  gently  forced  into  flower. 
The  Gladiolus  will  not  Btand  much  forcing,  the  flower 
buds  turning  yellow  and  dropping  off  if  it  be  at- 
tempted. The  general  stock  should  be  grown  on 
steadily  for  the  present  in  a  cool  house  or  pit. 

Tris  sibirica,  when  grown  in  pots,  is  valuable  for 
supplying  flowers  for  cutting,  for  filling  vases,  &c, 
and  for  dinner -table  decoration.  It  cannot  be 
forced,  and  cool  treatment  must  be  afforded  always, 
potting  the  bulbs  early  in  the  autumn,  and  growing 
them  on  steadily  throughout  the  winter,  a  kind  of 
treatment  that  brings  the  plants  into  flower  three 
weeks  or  a  month  before  those  out  of  doors. 

Genistas  (Cytisus). — Any  of  these  plants  that  are 
about  to  go  out  of  flower,  may  have  all  the  weak 
Ehoots  removed,  and  the  chief  ones  shortened 
sufficiently  to  make  shapely  plants,  and  those  plants 
which  are  in  need  of  more  rooting  space  may  be 
repotted  forthwith.  To  start  the  plants  into  growth, 
place  them  in  an  intermediate-house,  and  syringe 
them  daily.  If  infested  with  scale,  let  the  plants  be 
-jleansed  before  growth  ensues.  Do  not  crowd  the 
plants  together,but  afford  them  full  light  or  they 
will  not  flower  satisfactorily.  Cuttings  should  now 
be  made  and  put  in,  selecting  for  this  purpose  shoots 
that  have  no  flowers  and  have  not  flowered,  and 
insert  these  to  the  number  of  five  or  six  round  the 
rim  in  pots  filled  wilh  light  sandy  soil  and  coated 
with  fiDe  clean  sand.  Strike  the  cuttings  in 
moderate  heat  ;  some  few  plants  should  be  raised 
every  year,  and  those  that  have  been  cut  back  for  two 
or  three  years  thrown  away. 

Abutilons  placed  against  walls  or  pillars  in  conser- 
vatories should  be  pruned  hard,  as  by  doing  this  and 
judiciously  thinning  the  weaker  shoots  when  growing 
ensures  a  lengthened  period  of  flowering.  When 
1  lanted  in  severely  restricted  borders,  a  portion  of 
the  surface  soil  should  be  removed  annually  and 
replaced  with  rich  pasture-loam  and  decayeel  manure. 
Cuttings  of  the  dwarf,  free-flowering  varii  ties  may  be 
s'ruck  in  heat  at  this  season,  and  those  which  were 
struck  some  time  ago  may  be  put  into  the  pots  in 
which  they  are  to  flower. 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  W.  H.  White,  Orchid  Grower,  Burford,  Dorking. 
Dendrobiums  have  formed  a  prominent  feature  in 
the  houses  for  several  months  past.  Owing  to  the 
ease  wherewith  the  majority  of  them  may  be 
cultivated,  and  the  large  number  of  distinct  varieties 
niw  obtainable,  no  group  of  Orchids  is  more  valuable 
to  the  amateur  than  this  one.  Little  space  is  suf- 
ficient to  accommodate  them,  and  when  well  grown 
the  plants  produce  an  abundance  of  blossoms  of  great 
value  for  decorative  purposes.  The  following  very 
se'ect  sorts  are  worthy  of  every  attention : — D. 
Wardianum,  D.  crassinode,  D.  Findleyanum,  D.  Fal- 
coned giganteum,  D.  albo-sanguineum,  D.  crepidatum, 
D.  cretaceum,  D.  primulinum,  D.  tortile,  D.  superbum, 
D.  lituiflorum,  the  numerous  forms  of  D.  nobile,  and 
the  following  hybrids:  D.  micans,  D.  Clio,  D. 
Euterpe,  D.  Venus,  D.  Dominii,  D.  endocharis,  D. 
Sybil,  I).  Apollo  graudiflorum,  D.  melanodiscus,  D. 
Juno,  D.  Burfordiense,  D.  Wiganre,  D.  euosmum 
leucopterum,  D.  e.  virginale,  D.  Aspasia,  D. 
Jiainbow,  I).  Cordelia,  D.  Ainsworthi,  and 
all  its  congeneric  crosses,  of  which  may  be 
mentioned  D.  splendidissimum  grandiflorum,  and 
the  new  Woodhatch  variety.  The  majority  of 
these  plants  having  now  flowered,  are  making  new 
giowths,  which  when  only  a  few  inches  high,  emit 
roots  that  delight  to  run  into  fresh  compost,  and  no 
tiiue  must  be  lost  in  satisfying  this  requirement. 
Plants  that  have  already  sufficient  root-space,  and  are 
in  a  strong,  healthy  condition,  will  need  only  to  be 
re -surfaced.  Before  commencing  this  work,  allow  the 
old  material  to  become  dry,  as  it  can  be  more  easily 
rerroved  when  in  that  condition,  then  pick  out  as 
much  of  it  as  possible,  even  to  the  crocks,  and  if 
necessary  the  drainage  may  be  improved.  Iu  all 
such  operations  the  greatest  care  is  necessary  to 
prevent  injury  to  the  roots.  Let  the  compost  con- 
sist of  equal  parts  peat  and  sphagnum  moss,  with  a 
free  addition  of  clean  crocks.  In  most  collections 
there   will  be  some  plants   that  have   deteriorated 


and  such  should  be  turned  out  of  their  pots, 
and  all  decayed  roots  cut  away,  afterwards  cleansing 
the  remaining  ones  in  tepid  rain-water.  It  will 
be  best  to  put  such  plants'  into  very  small 
pots,  affording  plenty  of  drainage,  and  using 
sphagnum-moss  only  for  them  to  root  into.  In 
the  case  of  established  plants,  remove  no  more  of 
the  old  material  than  is  really  necessary,  and  thus  avoid 
unnecessary  root-disturbance.  At  Burford  we  care- 
fully break  the  old  pot,  and  take  away  as  much  of  it 
as  is  practicable  ;  and  if  the  drainage  be  encircled 
with  living  roots,  it  is  not  disturbed,  but  a  little  of 
the  old  compost  on  the  surface  is  removed,  and  that 
around  the  sides  carefully  loosened.  The  plant  is 
then  placed  into  a  pot  one  size  largsr,  which  is  filled  up 
with  clean  crocks  to  within  an  inch  of  the  rim.  The 
new  compost  is  then  made  moderately  firm  around  the 
plants.  For  a  few  weeks  sue  eediDg  such  work  keep  the 
plants  rather  on  the  dry  side,  and  as  the  young  growths 
lengthen  and  send  forth  roots,  the  amount  of  water 
given  may  be  gradually  increased.  Prevent  water 
lodging  in  the  young  growths,  as  they  are  liable  to 
rot  from  this  cause.  Sponge  the  under-sides  of  the 
leaves  often  enough  to  keep  them  free  from  red- 
spider  and  Thrips.  When  the  plants  are  thoroughly 
re-established,  and  the  roots  are  clinging  around  the 
sides  of  the  pots,  the  foliage  may  be  finely  sprayed 
with  tepid  rain-water  at  closing- time  on  warm,  sunny 
afternoons.  All  the  Dendrobiums  mentioned  require 
a  hot,  moist  atmosphere,  and  an  abundance  of  light. 
The  Australian  D.  superbiens  will  now  be  starting 
into  growth,  and  will  also  require  to  be  repotted. 
Such  strong  erect  growing  plants  as  D.  nobile,  D. 
Linawianum,  D.  Dominii,  D.  Burfordiense,  and  the 
melanodiscus  and  chrysodiscus  crosses  grow  well 
enough  in  ordinary  flower-pots,  while  those  with  pen- 
dulous stems  should  be  given  shallow  hanging-pans 
with  perforations  around  their  sides.  I  use  these 
pans  in  preference  to  teak  baskets,  because  the  plants 
are  more  readily  managed  when  they  require  a  shift. 
Propagation  of  the  Dendrobiums  already  enumerated 
may  be  effected  by  taking  off  any  of  the  pseudo-bulbs 
which  have  not  flowered,  cutting  them  up  in  lengths, 
and  laying  them  on  sphagnum-moss  in  a  hot  propa- 
gating-case.  Where  no  such  convenience  exists,  the 
troughs  on  the  hotwater-pipes  may  be  made  use  of 
by  half  filling  them  with  damp  sphagnum-moss,  and 
placing  over  them  pieces  of  glass  to  prevent  evapora- 
tion. After  a  few  weeks  young  shoots  will  appear 
upon  the  stems,  and  immediately  they  commence  to 
emit  roots  they  should  be  severed  anil  potted  in 
sphaguum-moes  only,  and  afterwards  given  the  same 
kind  of  treatment  as  older  specimens.  The  present 
is  a  suitable  time  to  pot  off  young  seedling  Dendro- 
biums. They  grow  vigorously  when  potted  in  sphag- 
num-moss, well  mixed  with  small  crocks;  but  when 
they  arrive  at  the  flowering  stage,  fibrous  peat  should 
be  added  to  the  moss. 


THE    FLOWEK    GARDEN. 

By  H.  Walters,  Gardener,  Eastwell  Park,  Askford. 
Sowing  Grass  Seeds. — The  present  is  a  very  suitable 
time  for  sowing  seeds  of  lawn  grasses,  and  for  reno- 
vating old  lawns  by  turfing  or  sowing.  In  the 
formation  of  a  new  lawn,  level  the  ground  evenly  in 
the  first  place,  then  rake  it  well,  and  afterwards 
afford  it  a  good  rolling,  and  finally  go  over  every  bit 
of  it  to  make  sure  it  is  perfectly  level,  making  up  all 
uneven  places  firmly,  employing  for  this  purposo 
loamy  soil.  When  this  is  done,  the  ground  will  be 
ready  for  the  seed  ;  and  now  comes  the  most  im- 
portant factor,  viz.,  good  seed.  Never  sow  Beed 
which  has  been  obtained  from  mangers  and  cow- 
cribs,  88  in  all  probability  there  will  be  many  weed- 
seeds  and  unsuitable  species  of  grasses.  Rather  pro- 
cure seed  from  a  nursoryman  of  repute,  and  have 
mixed  with  it  Clovers  of  low  growth,  namely,  Tri- 
foliuni  repens  or  T.  minus.  Some  cultivators  sow 
Clover  separately,  and  hack  it  in  before  sowing  the 
grasses.  Lawn  mixtures  may  be  sown  at  the  rate  of 
50  lbs.  to  the  acre,  and  it  is  always  better  to  sow 
too  thickly  than  too  thinly.  [In  order  to  make  sure 
that  the  grasses  are  of  the  right  species  and  in  the 
desired  proportions,  the  following  formula,  whioh 
may  be  accepted  as  being  of  utility  in  average  soils, 
is  given  in  the  Gardeners'  Assistant,  p.  692,  as  being 
the  quantities  recpiired  for  sowing  an  acre  :— Lolium 
perenne  tenue  (Kye-grass),  20  lb. ;  Cynosurus  cris- 
tatus,  5  lb.  ;  Festuca  duriuscula,  3  lb.  ;  F.  ovina 
tenuifolia,  2  lb.  ;  Poa  nemoralis,  2  lb.  ;  P.  semper- 
virens,  2  lb.  ;  P.  trivialis,  2  lb.  ;  Trisetum  flavescens, 
1  lb.  ;  Trifolium  repens,  6  lb.  ;  T.  minus,  2  lb.  ; 
total,  45  lb.  Ed.]  Choose  a  fine,  still  day,  and  dis- 
tribute the  eeed  evenly  over  the  surface  of  tho 
ground,  hack  and  rake  it  in  with  a  wooden  rake  having 


close-set  teeth,  and  afford  the  ground  a  thorough 
rolling.  If  the  weather  is  favourable  to  seed-germi- 
nation, in  about  two  months  from  sowing  the  whole 
will  have  become  green.  The  roller  should  then  be 
passed  over  it  again,  in  order  to  make  the  soil  firm 
about  the  roots  of  the  grasses,  &c.  Do  not  allow  any 
one  to  tread  on  the  land,  and  take  care  to  scare  away 
the  seed-eating  birds.  For  the  first  year,  the  scythe 
only  should  be  used  in  cutting  the  grass,  and  during 
the  heat  of  summer,  once  a  fortnight  will  be  often 
enough  to  mow.  The  roller  should  be  passed  over  a 
Dew  lawn  before  each  mowing.  In  very  dry  weather, 
applications  of  water  may  be  necessary  if  the  soil  is 
of  a  light  character.  It  is  the  usual  practice  to  place 
stripBOf  finegreenturf,  6  inches  wide,  round  the  margin 
of  a  lawn  that  is  to  be  sown,  the  edges  of  dug  ground 
being  of  too  loose  a  nature  to  afford  tho  necessary  pro- 
tection to  walks  and  beds.  If  an  old  lawn  is  overrun 
with  moss,  the  latter  should  be  scratched  off  with  iron 
rakes  having  sharp  teeth,  and  the  land  slightly 
loosened  with  a  digging-fork,  and  some  good  loam 
spread  over  the  bared  parts,  and  beaten  down  hard 
with  the  spade,  or  rolled,  Grass-seeds  and  Clovers 
being  then  sown,  and  raked  in,  and  again  beaten  with 
the  spade.  Under  trees  and  in  shady  places,  where 
the  grass  habitually  dies,  the  ground  should  be 
slightly  loosened,  and  some  finely-sifted  loamy  soil 
spreael  over  it,  and  be  sown  as  in  the  former  case,  not 
rolling  it  very  much.  The  drip  from  the  trees  makes 
the  ground  uncommonly  hard,  and  difficult  for  the 
grasses  to  establish  themselves,  and  special  mixtures 
of  grasses  should  be  employed  for  sowing  shady 
lawns  and  the  land  undertrees.  Old  lawns,  if  not  in  a 
very  bad  state,  may  be  renovated  by  means  of  special 
artificial  manures,  or  by  spreading  wood-ashes,  sifted 
loam,  leaf- mould,  and  decayed  stable-manure  ;  light 
land  being  afforded  stiff  loamy  soil,  and  heavy  land  soil 
that  is  rather  lighter.  Fish-manure  has  a  lasting  and 
beneficial  effect  on  lawns,  but  it  has  an  objectionable 
odour  for  some  time  after  use.  Lime  has  a  good 
effect  on  soil  having  an  excess  of  humus  ;  and  nitrate 
of  soda  is  good  for  soils  deficient  in  nitrogen,  but  this 
substance  has  a  better  effect  when  afforded  in  con- 
junction with  farmyard-manure,  the  latter  being  laid 
on  the  lawn  in  the  winter  and  the  nitrate  in  spring 
and  early  summer. 

THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  J.  W.  McHattie,  Gardener,  Strath fleldsaye,  Hants. 

Large  Onions — Onions  that  have  been  pricked  out 
into  frames  and  boxes  should  be  given  as  much  air  as 
possible  during  mild  weather,  and  thus  be  slowly 
hardenedoff  before  transplanting  them  into  the  open 
garden.  When  this  is  about  to  be  doue,  choose  a 
piece  of  lanil  that  has  been  deeply  dug  and  well 
manured,  and  prepare  the  surface  of  the  ground  as  in 
the  case  of  sowing  spring  Onions.  Put  the  plants 
out  iu  rows  16  inches  apart,  allowing  9  inches 
between  each  plant.  A  mild  Bhowery  day  is  moBt 
suitable  for  the  work. 

Beetroot. — To  prevent  the  roots  from  becoming 
forked  or  otherwise  ill-shapen,  the  ground  for  this  crop 
should  be  trenched  not  manured,  and  be  thoroughly 
well  worked  with  the  digging-fork.  Sow  the  seed  thinly 
in  drills  12  inches  apart  and  1  inch  deep.  Varieties  that 
produce  even-Bized  roots  of  good  colour  are  Blood- 
red,  Pineapple,  Cheltenham  Green  Top,  and  Pragnell's 
Exhibition. 

Broccoli  for  the  Main,  Crop. — Seeds  should  now  be 
sown  in  drills  half  an  inch  deep,  and  9  inches  apart, 
on  a  warm,  open  border.  Label  each  variety  to  pre- 
vent mistakes,  and  protect  the  seeds  from  the  birds.  To 
provide  a  regular  supply  I  have  found  the  following 
sorts  excellent :— For  autumn  and  early  winter, 
Veitch's  Self-protecting  and  Michaelmas  White  ;  for 
winter  supply,  Sutton's  Superb  Early  White  and 
Snow's  Winter  White  ;  for  spring  use,  Veitch's 
Maincrop,  Leamington,  Sutton's  Snow  White,  and 
Knight's  Protecting  ;  for  late  spring  and  early 
summer  use,  Witch's  Model,  Sutton's  Continuity, 
Late  Queen,  and  Methven's  June.  Make  another 
sowing  towards  the  end  of  this  month  of  seeds  of  the 
Early  and  Late  Purple-sprouting  Broccoli. 

Brussels  Sprouts. — Make  another  sowing  of  Sprouts 
on  the  open  border.  Plants  that  have  been  raised 
under  glass  should  be  pricked  out  into  rows  6  inches 
apart  on  a  sheltered  border.  Occasional  waterings  in 
dry  weather  will  do  much  to  strengthen  the  young 
plants. 

Curled  Kale. — Sow  seeds  of  Exquisite  Curled, 
Dwarf  Late  Curled,  and  Cottager's  Kale,  in  drills  or 
beds,  proceeding  the  same  as  when  raising  Cauliflowers 
or  Cabbages. 

Ci  h  i  ii. — Make  another  sowing  of  seeds  for  a  suc- 
cessional  crop,  as  recommended  on  p.  182. 
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EDITORIAL    NOTICES. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the  PUBLI8HER. 

Letters  fop  Publication,  as  well  as  specimens  and  plants  for 
naming,  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR,  41,  Welling- 
ton Street,  Covent  Garden,  London.  Communications 
should  be  written  on  one  side  only  of  the  paper, 
sent  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible,  and  duly  signed  by 
the  writer.  If  desired,  the  signature  will  not  be  printed,  but 
kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith.  The  Editor  does  not  under- 
take to  pay  for  any  contributions,  or  to  return  unused  com- 
munications or  illustrations,  unless  by  special  arrangement. 

Illustrations. — The  Editor  will  thankfully  receive  and  select 
photographs  or  drawings,  suitable  for  reproduction,  o 
gardens,  or  of  remarkable  plants,  flowers,  trees,  dc;  fcu 
he  cannot  be  responsible  for  loss  or  injury. 

Newspapers.— Correspondents  sending  newspapers  should  l> 
careful  to  mark  the  paragraphs  they  wish  the  Editor  to  see. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


SATURDAY,      April  1G-!  Ghent  Quinquennial  Horticultural 
(     ExLlbitlon(openun 


i  until  24  th  inst). 


TYork  Florists'  Spring  Exhibition. 

'  Durham,     Northumberland,     and 

j      Newcastle  Horticultural  Society's 


WEDNESDAY,  April  20 

Spring  Exhibition  (2  days). 
THURSDAY,    Arril  21— Linnean  Society  Meeting, 


SALES. 


TUESDAY 


iRos 
Pi 
& 


WEDNESDAY,     April  20 


FRIDAY, 


,{ 


Rosea,  Greenhouse  Plants,  Hardy 
Perennials,   &c,  at  Protheroe 
Morris'  Rooms. 

Japanese  Lilies,  Roses,  Tube- 
roses, Palms,  &c. ,  at  Protheroe 
&  Morris'  Rooms. 

Border  Plants,  Liliuois,  Bulbs, 
Palms,  &c,  at  8tevens'  Rooms. 

Imported  and  Established  Or- 
chids, at  Protheroe  &  Morris' 
Rooms. 


Average  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  week,  deduced  from 
Observations  of  Forty-three  years,  at  Chiswick.— 48  8"1. 

Actual  Temperatures: — 

Lonhon.— April  13  (6  p.m.):  Max.,  :>s°;  Min.,  44°. 
Provinces.  —April    13   (6    p.m.):    Max.,    51°,    York; 
Min.,  43',  Shetland. 


M.     Dybowski     contributed     a 

Soudanese)  ,,.  ,  .  ,, 

Cereal.  paper    on    this    subject    to    the 

Academy  of  Sciences,  from  which 
•we  take  the  following  particulars  : — The  natives 
of  the  Soudau  have  not,  hitherto,  included 
cultivated  European  cereals  in  their  diet. 
These  are  replaced  by  Maize,  Sorghum,  and 
mountain  Rice.  To  these  cereals,  the  use  of 
which  has  long  been  known,  must  be  added 
another,  in  wide-spread  use.  It  is  a  plant  with 
slender  branches,  thin  oars,  and  producing  a 
grain  much  in  request  with  the  Soudanese,  to 
whom  it  furnishes  an  important  proportion  of 
their  regular  fare. 

This  cereal  is  known,  botanically,  as  Digitaria 
longiflora  of  Persoon,  or  Paspalum  longiflorum, 
Retz. 

It  grows  -wild  in  all  the  tropical  and  sub- 
tropical regions  of  the  old  world,  where  it 
sometimes  covers  vast  plains.  But  it  is  no- 
where used  as  food  save  in  the  western  SoudaE . 
Capt.  Binger,  in  the  account  of  his  remarkable 
journey,  says  that  it  is  included  in  the  diet 
of  the  natives  of  the  central  Soudan. 

In  French  Guinea,  in  Fouta-Djalon,  where  it 
is  known  under  the  native  name  of  foundounie, 
it  is  systematically  cultivated. 

The  cultivated  plant  differs  from  the  wild 
type  in  having  thicker  and  more  ovoid  seeds  ; 
it  is  also  entirely  glabrous,  while  in  the  wild 
state  it  is  hispid.  Further,  the  glumes  do  not 
adhere  firmly,  and  the  seed  can  be  ground  very 
easily. 

In  French  Guinea  the  method  of  cultivation 
is  to  scatter  the  seed  on  the  soil  after  freeing  it 
from  the  "brush"  by  burning.  In  three 
months  the  plant  develops  and  bears  seed. 
These  are  easily  separated  by  threshing.  They 
are   ground  by  pounding  them   iu  a   wooden 


mortar.    The  semolina  thus  obtained  constitutes 
a  fare  of  high  nutritive  value. 

Chemical  analysis  shows  that  the  composition 
of  these  seeds  closely  resembles  that  of  Rice, 
though  distinguished  by  a  greater  proportion  of 
fatty  matters,  which  are  found  in  an  appreciable 
quantity,  equal  to  that  discoverable  in  Millet. 
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The  bran  is  proportionately  but  little  abun- 
dant. It  represents  i)'~o  per  100  of  the  weight 
of  the  seed.  Microscopical  examination  shows 
that  starch-grains  of  Paspalum  longillorum  have 
a  great  analogy  to  those  of  Maize,  from  which, 
however,  they  are  easily  distinguished  by 
their  smaller  size,  as  they  never  measure  more 
than  19  thousandths  of  a  millimetre.  All  the 
starch-grains  have  an  appreciable  uniform 
bulk,  and  few  are  met  with  measuring  less  than 
12  thousandths  of  a  millimetre.  The  form  of 
the  hilum  also  presents  a  quite  distinct  visible 
character;  it  is,  in  fact,  broad  and  wrinkled. 
Owing  to  its  nutritive  qualities  and  the  facility 
with  which  it  can  be  cultivated,  this  grass 
deserves  to  be  reckoned  among  the  most  useful 
cereals  ;  it  is  perhaps  worth  while  to  encourage 
the  growth  of  it  in  the  colonies. 


An    interesting    paper    by    M. 
TLece'realsW6  ^   Jakob  Eriksson  has  justappeared 

intheiJeeue  Generate de  Botanique, 
February,  1893,  p.  33,  entitled  "  Principaux 
resultats  des  recherches  sur  la  rouille  des 
cereales  executees  en  Suede."  Au  English  ver- 
sion may  be  found  in  the  Botanical  Gazette 
(Chicago),  January.  The  author  gives  a  tablo 
showing  that  in  1890  only  three  species  of 
Puccinia  were  known,  viz.,  (1)  P.  graminis, 
(-33cidium  Berberidis) ;  (2)  P.  rubigovera, 
(Mo.  Asperifolii)  ;  (3)  P.  coronata,  Corda  (iEe. 
Rhamni) ;  and  one  variety  of  the  second, 
simplex.  The  first  had  been  found  on  the  four 
cereals,  Wheat,  Rye,  Oat,  and  Barley ;  the 
second  on  Wheat  and  Rye  ;  the  third  on  the 
Oat,  while  the  variety  simplex  occurs  ou 
Barley. 

The  first  species  has  been  subdivided  into 
two,  viz.,  P.  graminis  (black  mildew),  and 
P.  Phlei-pratensis  (no  iEcidium);   simplex  hat 


been  raised  to  a  species,  and  three  new  ones 
have  been  discovered ;  P.  glumarum  (a  yellow 
mildew,  no  .ZEcidium) ;  P.  dispersa  (a  brown 
mildew,  iEc.  Anchusoe),  and  P.  coronifera, 
(iEcidium  Rhamni  Catharticte). 

Of  these  species  P.  graminis,  which  is  known 
to  attack  abovo  a  hundred  different  species  of 
grass,  has  six  distinctly  "specialised"  forms; 
and  the  remarkable  discovery  about  them  is, 
that  certain  of  these  "forms"  present  no 
morphological  differences  whatever,  neither 
externally  nor  microscopically.  One  cannot 
distinguish  them  either  by  size,  colour,  or 
distribution  of  the  pustules,  nor  by  size  or 
structure  of  the  spores.  Nevertheless,  there 
are  real  differences  iu  their  natures,  inasmuch 
as  each  "  form  "  of  the  same  species  is  invariably 
linked  with  the  special  kind  of  cereal  it  attacks. 
Hence,  though  the  author  uses  the  word 
"form,"  he  applies  the  word  "specialised." 
A  rare  exceiition  occurs,  in  that  one  of  the  black 
mildews  can  attack  both  Barley  and  Rye. 

Including  all  the  wild  grasses  attacked,  there 
are  thirty  different  forms  of  mildew,  which  are 
correlated  with  the  seven  different  species  of  the 
genus  Puccinia.  Hence,  a  much  greater  re- 
striction exists  than  was  thought  to  be  the  case, 
in  indiscriminate  propagation  of  P.  graminis 
among  various  members  of  the  grasses.  Omit- 
ting exceptions,  there  are  eight  forms  of  mil- 
dew which  attack  cereals,  and  eleven  other 
forms  are  absolutely  localised  upon  single 
species  of  grasses  respectively.  Hence,  one 
cannot  regard  wild  grasses  a3  furnishing  a 
source  of  contamination  to  cereals. 

A  question  might  arise  whether  one  and  the 
same  -Ecidium  barberidis  could  supply  all  the 
forms  of  P.  graminis.  Experiments  have 
demonstrated  the  contrary,  for  the  form  of 
.Eoidium  which  produces  the  black  mildew  of 
the  Oat  can  only  communicate  it  to  the  Oat, 
similarly  for  the  Rye,  B-irley,  &c.  Honce,  such 
is  an  additional  restriction  to  indiscriminate 
contamination. 

The  first  form  of  P.  graminis,  called  Secalis, 
can  attack  Rye,  Barloy,  three  wild  species  of 
Tiiticura,  Elymus  and  Bromus  ;  now  T.  repeds 
is  more  abundantly  attacked  than  all  the  other 
grasses  in  central  and  southern  Sweden ;  but 
still  Barley  and  Rye,  when  growing  close  by, 
are  but  slightly  touched.  Experiments  corrobo- 
rate this,  for  Barley  sown  side  by  side  with  badly- 
affected  Couch  -  grass  remained  unaffected. 
It  is  well  known  that  different  varieties  of 
cereals  have  different  resisting  powers,  and  even 
separate  clumps  of  the  same  species  of  grass  vary 
in  this  respect.  The  general  conclusion,  there- 
fore, is,  that  the  spread  of  the  mildew  from 
plant  to  plant  is  often  very  slight,  whether  it 
be  between  different  spscies,  which  can  be 
affected  by  the  same  form  of  fungu3,  or  between 
the  oecidio-  and  the  uredo-  and  the  teleuto- 
spore-bearing  plants;  or,  again,  between  dif- 
ferent sorts  of  one  and  the  same  species  of  oereal, 
or  between  different  plants  of  the  one  and  the 
same  species  of  wild  grass. 

The  next  point  observed  was  the  remarkably 
feeble  aud  capricious  powers  of  germination 
possessed  by  the  mildew.  The  author  mentions 
the  fact,  that  the  ancient  Romans  remarked 
that  an  alternation  of  cold  nights  aud  hot  days 
is  favourable  to  the  development  of  mildew. 
M.  Eriksson  has  taken  this  from  Pliny,  who 
thus  writes:  —  "Mildew  attacks  corn  most 
frequently  in  localities  exposed  to  dews  aud  in 
valleys,  which  have  not  a  thorough  draught  for 
wind :  windy  elevated  spots  are  totally  exempt 
from  it  (Nat.  Hist.,  Bk.  xviii.,  c.  44).  In  the 
68!h  chapter,  ho  adds  : — "  Most  writers  say  it  is 
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dow,  scorched  by  a  burning  sun,  which  is  the 
cause  of  mildew  ;  but  incorrectly  in  my  opinion, 
which  is,  that  all  blights  are  caused  by  cold  ;" 
but  as  he  goes  on  to  attribute  it  to  the 
moon  at  night,  we  need  not  follow  him  further  ! 
Our  author  now  proceeds  to  say  that  the 
difficulty  or  capriciousncss  in  the  germination, 
partly  accounts  for  the  feeble  propagation,  but 
not  altogether ;  for  evon  with  these  kinds,  the 
spores  of  which  propagate  easily,  the  spread  of 
the  disease  is  limited.  With  regard  to  the  dis- 
tances, it  was  previously  thought  that  spores 
could  travel  very  far,  even  300  miles  in  the 
regions  of  the  Himalayas  ;  but  in  1875,  M. 
J.  KtfHN  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
100  metres  distance  would  prevent  con- 
tamination between  the  Barbery  blight 
and  Wheat.  The  author  made  many  ex- 
periments, and  found  that  10  to  25  metres 
even,  was  the  greatest  distance  for  infection. 
Hence  he  concludes: — "The  propagation  of 
mildew  depends  upon  the  distance  between  the 
plants  affected,  and  those  which  are  healthy. 
'J  his  distance  is  never  considerable." 

With  regard  to  the  conditions  of  germination, 
ho  found  that  teleutospores  could  only  geimi- 
nate  when  they  had  been  exposed  to  the  air  and 
natural  states  of  cold,  to  snow  or  rain,  &c. 
Hence,  affected  chaff  mixed  with  grain  in  the 
barn  affords  but  little  fear  of  propagation  of  the 
disease  ;  moreover,  teleutospores  of  the  previous 
year  ai  e  the  only  ones  which  can  germinate  in 
spring. 

Besides  the  preceding  negations,  it  remained 
to  discover  the  positive  cause  or  source  of  the 
transmission  of  the  disease.  Two  observations 
led  the  author  to  a  subsequent  discovery  of 
great  interest.  He  noticed  (1)  that  the  yellow 
mildew,  P.  glumarum,  appeared  regularly  and 
in  abundance  upon  certain  varieties  of  Wheat 
i  nd  Barley,  four  or  five  weeks  after  sowing ; 
(2)  that  the  intensity  of  the  disease  was  more 
particularly  noticeable  in  the  more  sunny  parts 
cf  the  field  than  in  the  shady  places.  He  then 
proved  by  experiments,  excluding  all  chances 
of  external  contamination,  that  the  yellow 
mildew  appeareel  after  six  to  eight  weeks,  not- 
withstanding.  Hence  the  disease  was  in  the 
giain  itself,  transmitted  from  the  mother-plant. 
The  author  discovered  how  the  germs  of 
(ho  disease  existed  in  the  grain  ;  he  thus 
wiites:  "In  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
(  f  the  first  spots  of  yellow  mildew  tho  chloro- 
phyll-cells enclose  special  plasmatic  corpuscles, 
cf  an  oblong  foim,  more  often  slightly  curved, 

solitary,  or  united  within  each  cell." 

"  I  am  led  to  regard  these  plasmatic  corpus- 
cules,  floating  freely  in  the  cell,  as  being  the 
primordial  form  under  which  the  plasma  of  the 
fungus  exists.  It  is  a  '  myco-plasmatic  '  state 
within  the  protoplasm  of  the  host-plant,  and 
mixed  with  it,  constituting  a  BOit  of  symbiosis. 
At  a  certain  moment,  and  under  the  influence 
of  external  agencies,  the  two  beings  thus  inti- 
mately blended,  separate.  One  sees  first  some 
coipuscles  of  a  definite  form  appear,  then  a 
mycelium  ;  and  lastly,  the  spores  are  not  slow 
to  follow." 

llenco,  the  origin  of  the  mildew  in  cereals 
can  proceed  either  from  an  internal  germ  of  the 
disease  in  the  grain  of  the  cereal  itself,  or  it  can 
mite  by  contamination  from  highly-infected 
plants.  The  intensity  of  tho  disease  depends 
first,  upon  the  energy  with  which  external 
ciicumstances  (weather,  soil,  manure,  &c.)  are 
capable  of  developing  tho  fungus  from  the  rnyco- 
phismatic  state  to  that  of  a  mycelium  ;  and 
secondly,  from  the  intervention  of  new  con- 
tagious matter  from  without. 


A  View    in  Mr.  Arderne's  Garden,   Cape 

TOWN  (Supplementary  Illustration).  —  We  have 
during  recent  years  afforded  our  readers  several 
views  taken  in  Mr.  Arderne's  charming,  uncon- 
ventional garden.  These  views  will  have  served  to 
indicate  a  style  of  planting  and  of  arrangement  of 
trees,  shrubs,  and  herbaceous  perennial  plants  that  is 
rich  in  pleasiDg  effects,  and  as  far  removed  as  possible 
from  the  still  too  prevalent  formality  of  gaidensat 
home.  Certainly,  it  is  only  iu  the  warmer  parts  of 
England,  Ireland,  and  South-western  Scotland  that 
we  can  with  safety  plant  Eucalyptus  globulus— the 
noble  tree  in  the  foreground  of  our  illustration— or 
other  species  in  the  open  air  ;  but  we  possess  many 
hardier  species  of  trees  as  noble  in  port,  and  quite  as 
distinct  and  telling  in  appearance  ;  and  much  of  the 
decorative  vegetation  of  low  growth  obeeived  in  the 
view  is  available  in  gardens  almost  everywhere  in 
these  islandB,  with  or  without  protection  in  the  winter. 
Our  illustration  shows  a  part  of  the  garden  adjacent 
to  Mr.  Akdeene's  house,  the  upper  story  of  which  is 
seen  in  the  middle  distance.  The  scene  was  photo- 
graphed by  Mr.  A.  Jarman,  of  Claremont,  Cape 
ColoDy. 

Botanical  Magazine.  —  The  April  number 
contains  descriptions  and  coloured  plates  relating  to 
the  following  plants: — 

Allium  Schubati,  Zuccarrni,  t.  7587. — The  spread- 
ing leaves  of  this  extraordinary  species  are  1  foot 
long  by  2  inches  in  Ireadth  ;  the  numerous  flowers 
are  borne  in  simple  umbels  placed  at  the  top  of  a 
scape,  the  pedicels  from  2  to  10  inches  in  length  ; 
the  spreading  perianth  is  J  inch  across,  6-parted,  and 
of  a  pale  red  colour.     Native  of  Western  Asia.     Kew. 

Myosolis  diisit'Jlora  var.  Dycrce,  t.  75S9. —  The 
original  M.  dissitiflora  was  described  in  cur  columns 
by  Mr.  Baker,  in  1868,  vol.  i.,  p.  599.  The  present 
figure  represents  a  variety  with  taller  stature  and 
larger  flowers  than  the  average,  and  which  has  been 
dedicated  to  Mrs.  Dyer,  to  whom  the  Royal  Gardens 
at  Kew  are  indebted  for  many  rare  and  interesting 
plants  collected  in  Switzerland. 

Crocus  Alahji,  Visiani,  t.  7S90. — A  white-flowered 
species  with  a  golden-jellow  throat.  Native  of 
Dalmatia. 

Rhwm  Sibes,  Linnaeus,  t.  7591. — An  Armenian 
species,  remarkable  for  its  puckered  leaves  and  hnnd- 
some  panicles  of  red-winged  fruits. 

Earlier   Opening    of    Kew   Gardens.— In 

the  House  of  Commons  on  the  4th  inst.,  Mr.  Yoxail 
asked  the  First  Commissioner  of  Works  if  he  could 
now  arrange  for  the  lioyal  Gardens  at  Kew  to  bo 
opened  to  the  public  at  an  larlierhour  than  noon, 
and  on  what  date  the  gnuuds  surrounding  the 
Queen's  Cottage  were  to  le  fi  imally  added  to  the 
Kew  Gardens?  Mr.  Akebs-Dcuglas  said  he  Lad 
decided  to  admit  the  publ  c  to  Kew  Carders,  tot 
including  the  plant-houses,  at  an  earlier  hour  iLin 
noon  on  week  days  in  the  ensuing  months  et  Jut-e, 
July,  August,  and  September.  He  should  be  in  a 
better  position  later  on  to  judge  of  the  extent  of  the 
demand  by  the  public  for  this  earlier  opening.  There 
were  details  involved  in  this  proposal  into  which  he 
was  having  an  enquiry  made,  and  he  bored  to  give 
further  information  in  a  few  weeks'  time.  He  hoped 
that  the  Queen's  Cottage-grounds  might  be  formally 
added  to  the  grounds  about  June  1,  but  he  could 
not  absolutely  bind  himself  to  the  date.  Mr. 
Yoxall  :  "  Can  the  right  ton.  gentleman  state 
at  what  hour  in  the  morDtog  the  gardens  will 
be  opened ? "  Mr.  Akeks  Douolas  :  "  That  is  really 
a  question  with  which  the  committee  now  sitting  is 
dealing,  and  perhaps  the  hou.  member  will  allow  me 
to  answer  this  rjuestion  in  a  few  weeks'  time,  when  I 
will  give  fuller  details."  With  reference  to  the  earlier 
opening  of  the  Gardens,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
admission  is  already  freely  granted  on  application  to 
gardeners  and  students.  The  demauil  now  ruade 
comes  from  what  we  may  term  the  local  nursemaid 
element,  already  well  provided  for  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. If  they  can  be  admitted  without  interfering 
with  the  legitimate  work  of  the  garden,  well  and 
good ;  if  not,  their  claims  are  the  lait  to  be 
considered. 


Rose  Show  Fixtures  in  1898. —The  fol- 
lowing fixtures  have  been  made  since  the  list 
appeared  in  our  issue  for  March  19  :— July  5  (Tues- 
day), Hereford  ;  July  6  (Wednesday),  Tuubridge 
Wells  ;  July  7  (Thursday),  Woodbridge  ;  July  9 
(Saturday),  Manchester;  July  ]3  (Wednesday), 
Ipswich  ;  July  21  (Thursday),  Sidcup.  The  next 
list  of  fixtures  will  appear  early  next  mouth.  Iu  the 
meantime,  Mr.  Edwahd  Mawlet,  KosebaLk,  Berk- 
barntted,  Herts,  will  be  glad  to  receive  the  dates  of 
any  Rose-shows,  or  other  horticultural  exhibitions 
where  Roses  form  a  leading  feature,  for  insertion  in 
that  list. 

Spraying  to  Prevent  the  Gooseberry- 
Mildew.— Mr.  C.  P.  Close,  of  the  New  York 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  publishes  the 
following  summary  of  his  experiments: — "For  ten 
years  this  station  has  advocated  potassium  sulphide 
as  the  best  remedy  for  Gooseberry-mildew.  In  the 
reason  of  1897,  potaEEium  sulphide,  Bordeaux 
Mixture,  lysol,  and  formalin  were  te-ted  side  by  side. 
The  plantation  was  divided  into  six  sections.  In  two 
of  these  the  spraying  wss  begun  very  early,  just  as 
buds  were  breaking  ;  in  two  others  eleven  days  later  ; 
and  in  the  remaining  two  sections  twelve  days  after 
the  preceding  two  sections.  The  first  mildew 
appeared  May  26.  By  June  7  portions  of  the  planta- 
tion were  badly  mildewed.  At  this  date  the  lysol 
and  formalin  seemed  to  have  done  no  good.  Bordeaux 
Mixture  was  more  effective,  but  not  so  good  as 
potassium  sulphide  where  the  treatments  were  begun 
very  early  and  medium  early.  All  of  the  fruit  v  as 
picked  July  6  and  7  so  as  to  market  it  green.  Bushe  s 
sprayed  very  early  with  potassium  sulphide  at  the 
rate  of  1  oz.  to  3  gallons  of  water  gave  only  5  rer 
cent,  of  mildewed  fruit ;  those  sprayed  very  early 
with  it  at  the  rate  of  1  oz.  to  2  gallons  of  water  gave 
6'6  per  cent.  Bushes  sprayed  very  early  with  lysol, 
1  oz.  to  1  gallon  of  water,  gave  24 '5  per  ceLt.,  and 
those  sprayed  very  early  with  B  ordeaux  Mixture  gave 
374  per  cent,  of  mildewed  fruit,  while  the  untreated 
bushes  gave  57'7  per  cent,  to  787  per  cent.  The 
foliage  was  not  injured  by  any  of  the  fungicides.  At 
18  cents  per  poimd  for  potassium  sulphide,  the  cost 
of  the  solution  which  gave  the  best  results  is  about 
one-fifth  of  one  cent  per  bush  for  the  seven  sprayings. 
The  station  recommends  potassium  sulphide,  1  oz. 
to  3  gallons,  or  1  oz.  to  2  gallons  of  water,  as  the 
most  effective  fungicide  for  Gooseberry-mildew.  As  a 
rule,  only  the  English  varieties  and  their  seedlings 
are  attacked  by  mildew,  although  the  Amorican 
varieties  are  not  always  exempt. 

The    Sovran    Letter  cards.— The  Sovran 

Card  Co.,  of  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  Lave 
recently  brought  out  some  new  varieties  of  letter- 
cards.  These  novelties  are  of  four  forms  or  patterns 
— A.,  which  is  intended  for  all  communications 
admitted  at  the  halfpenny  rate  of  postage  ;  B,,  for 
closed  correspondence  at  a  penny  postage,  with  a 
reply-card  attached  ;  C,  similar  to  B.,  but  including 
two  reply-cards;  and  D.,  like  C,  but  intended  for 
transmission  at  a  halfpentay.  Patterns  A.  and  I), 
have  an  ingenious  contrivance  for  clo.-iug  by  means  of 
tongues  of  card  fitting  into  corrisponding  slits  ;  the 
penny  postage  patterns  close  with  gum.  These  letter- 
cards  are  ingenious,  and  especially  suitable  for 
business  correspondence,  whether  written  or  printed 
^circulars,  for  instance),  as  they  are  quicker  to  fold 
aud  close  than  note-paper  and  an  envelope.  The 
prices  are  extremely  moderate. 

"  The  Country  Gentlemen's  Catalogue.  • 
— Published  by  Eoen  FlSHEB  &  Co.,  of  Clement's 
Lane,  Lombard  Street,  E.C.,  is  a  publication  likely 
to  be  very  useful  in  the  study  of  the  squire  or  iu  the 
estate  office.  A.  full  indtx  greatly  adds  to  the  utility 
of  the  work,  which  is  devoted  to  the  enumeration  of 
requisites  fur  the  Louse,  field,  garden,  ,Ve.  At  p,  65, 
in  the  last  paragraph,  on  the  "Future  of  Wheat- 
growing,"  there  is  an  ambiguity,  owing,  we  suppose, 
tu  some  accident  in  the  printing-office. 

Monument  to  Jean  Linden— It  is  proposed 
to  erect,  probably  at  Brussels,  a  monument  to  the 
memory  of  the  botanical  traveller  who  enriched  our 
gardens  with  so   many  choice  plants.     The  ('resident 
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of  the  committee  is  Comte  Keeohove  de  Denter- 
ohem  ;  the  treasurer,  M.  Keqeijan  of  Kamur  ;  and 
the  Secretary,  M.  Lubbers,  the  Curator  of  the 
Brussels  Botanic  Garden. 

PALMS  OF  MATTOGROSSO.— The  Director  of 
the  Botanic  Garden  at  Rio  Janeiro,  Senr.  J.  Barbosa 
Rodrigues,  has  lately  published  a  monograph  of  the 
Palms  of  this  district,  accompanied  by  twenty-seven 
lithographic  illustration*.  The  species  and  varieties 
number  nearly  sixty.  Among  other  things,  we  note 
a  synopsis  of  the  species  of  Cocos  native  to  Brazil, 
and  therein,  under  the  section  Glaziova,  is  included 
the  Coc  >s  Weddellian.i,  Wendland,  which  has  been  the 
subject  of  enquiry  lately.  This  Palm  is  stated  to  be 
known  at  Rio  by  the  vernacular  name  of  Ika. 

A    Branch    of    the    National    Cactus 

SOCIETY. — A  society  is  being  formed  to  be  called 
the  Bath  aud  West  of  England  Cactus  Society, 
affiliated  with  the  Natioml  Cic/us  Society.  The 
secretary  is  Mr.  0.  G.  McLaren,  OlJfield  Road,  Bath. 
A  show  of  Cacti  in  bloom  will  be  held  in  connection 
with  the  Bath  Flower  Show  on  June  23. 

The     Gardeners'      Royal     Benevolent 

INSTITUTION.— We  dtsiie  to  drawspicul  attention 
to  the  letter  of  Mr.  Ingram,  in  our  la9t  issue,  relating 
to  the  Victorian  Era  Fund.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  some  dissatisfaction  was  expressel  at  the  result 
of  the  ballot,  according  to  which  a  uon  subscriber 
came  out  at  the  head  of  the  poll.  By  the  agency  of 
the  Victorian  Era  Fund,  the  unsuccessful  candidates 
at  any  election,  and  who  have  been  subscribers  in 
past  years,  receive  gratuities  at  the  rate  of  15s.  for 
each  year  they  or  their  husbands  had  subscribed. 
This  is  an  excellent  scheme  ;  and  we  earnestly  hope 
that  additions  to  the  Fund  will  be  made,  so  that 
increased  help  may  be  given  to  those  who  need  it. 

Lecture  on  Fruit  Growing  for  Profit.— 

A  lecture  on  the  above  subject  was  delivered  by  Mr. 
D.  Buchanan,  Forth  Vineyard,  Kippen,  in  the  Can- 
rick  Strei  t  Hall,  Ayr,  on  the  evenings  of  Thursday  and 
Friday  last,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Ayrshire  Gar- 
deners' Mutual  Improvement  Association.  Mr.  James 
Boyd,  Stewartlea,  Vice-President  of  the  Association, 
presided,  and  there  was  a  large  attendance  both 
evenings.  The  lecture  was  of  considerable  length, 
aud  Mr.  Buchanan  laid  mo  t  stress  ou  the  pro6ts 
likely  to  arise  from  fruit-growing  as  it  can  be  carried 
out  in  Scotland,  touching  upon  the  cultivation  of 
Apples,  Strawberries,  and  Gooseberries  out  of-doors, 
and  of  Grapes  aud  Tomito3  under  glass,  going  pretty 
fully  into  the  econoniic.il  side  of  the  question. 

ROSA  GIGANTEA. — We  were  informed  some  days 
ago  that  a  plant  of  this  species  in  the  garden  of 
Lord  Brougham,  at  Cannes,  had  some  thirty  flower- 
buds  upon  it,  most  of  which  have  probably  by  this 
time  expanded, 

CAPE  FRUIT. — The  Uoion  Steamship  Company's 
steamer  GuelpA  has  arrived  with  594  boxe*of  Grapes. 
Unfortunately,  all  arrived  in  very  wet  condition,  and 
realised  poor  prices. 

Stocktaking  ;  March.— It  is  worth  noting 

here  that  the  authorities  at  the  Board  of  Trade  are 
endeavouring,  month  by  month,  to  get  at  the  seat  of 
the  pioduction  of  all  goods  imported  into  this  country 
from  whatsoever  quarter  shipped.  It  has  been  the 
habit  to  class  as  German,  or  otherwise,  all  goods  sent 
for  shipment  to  German  ports  ;  this  has  been  found 
to  be  very  misleading,  and  the  seat  of  origin  is  now 
in  many  cases  found  in  the  Board  of  Trade  returns, 
which,  for  the  month  of  March,  are  more  satisfactory 
than  those  for  the  two  preceding  months.  The 
imports  for  the  month  amount  to  £43,412,829, 
against  £40,655,114,  or  an  increase  of  £2,757,715. 
The  bulk  of  this  increase  is  fouud  under  the  heading 
of  "articles  of  food  and  drink,  duty  free,"  and 
the  figures  here  are  £2,347,085.  As  we  had  pre- 
viously noted,  there  was  a  large  amount  of  cereals 
"  on  sight "  in  the  United  States,  and  they  have 
sent  [us  the  greater  part  of  this  increase— Wheat, 
flour,  Indian-corn,  bacon,  and  lard ;  Russia,  the 
Argentine,  India,  and  other  countries,  making  up  the 
difference.     Australia  sent  an  additional  £149,000's 


worth  of  mutton.  There  was  also  an  increase  in  the 
imports  of  timber,  amounting  to  £114,777.  The  only 
decrease  of  articles  other  than  food  and  drinkables 
are  to  be  found  in— (1),  metals,  £6,105  ;  (2),  chemi- 
cals, fee.,  £260,653 ;  (3),  miscellaneous,  £14,582. 
The  following  are  our  usual  excerpts  from  the 
"  Summary  "  Table  :— 


Imports. 

1897. 

1898. 

Difference. 

Total  value 

£ 

41,655,114 

£ 

43,412,829 

£ 

4  2,757,715 

(A.)  Articles   of  fuod 
aud    drink  —  duty 
free 

12,547,6:12 

14,894,777 

+2,347,085 

(B. )   Articles   of   food 
and  drink — dutiable 

2,353,448 

2,242,124 

—111,324 

Raw     materials      for 
textile       manufac- 
tured            

7,587,017 

7,737,056 

+  150,019 

Raw     materials     fur 
sundry     industries 
a-id    manufactures 

3,381,380 

3,635,334 

■+  253,954 

(A.)        Miscellaneous 
articlos 

1,412,210 

1,397,62S 

— 14,W2 

(B.)  Parcel  Pnst 

74,866 

141,117 

+  6G,2.r)l 

The  next  point  of  interest  is  the  supply  of  fruits, 
roots,  aud  vegetables,  concerning  which  we  give  the 
following  figures  :  — 


Imports. 

1897. 

1898. 

Difference. 

Fruits,  raw : — 

Apples 

...bush. 

618,219 

160,779 

—457,440 

Cherries   ... 

„ 

Plums 

...     ,, 

6 

90 

+  84 

Pears 



1,796 

3,153 

+1,357 

Grapes 

...     „ 

3,205 

1,649 

—1,556 

Unenumerated 

,, 

58,065 

6S.701 

+  10,636 

Onions 

...     ,, 

301,052 

272,059 

—28,993 

Potatos 

...     CJVt. 

45,203 

635,872 

+590,669 

Vegetables,  raw, 
merated    ... 

unenu- 
...  value 

£108,432 

£109,289 

+£857 

exhibition  of  the  above  Society  will  be  held  at  the 
Drill  Hall,  Jame3  Street,  Victoria  Street,  West- 
minster, on  Tuesday,  April  26.  Notice  of  entry, 
and  of  the  classes  proposed  to  be  shown  in,  must 
be  given  to  Mr.  T.  E.  Henwood,  Auricula  Villa, 
16,  Hamilton  Road,  Reading,  at  least  four  clear  days 
before  the  day  of  the  show. 

LlNNEAN  SOCIETY.— On  the  occasion  of  the 
evening  meeting  on  Thursday,  April  21,  at  8  p.m.,  the 
following  papers  will  be  read,  viz.: — 1.  "On  the 
Structure  of  Dendroceros,''  by  Prof.  Douglas  Camp- 
bell, F.M.  L.S.  ;  and  2.  "  On  the  Pterylosis  of  the 
Owls,"  by  Mr.  W.  P.  Pycrakt. 

Publications     Received.  —Journal    of  the 

Board  of  Agriculture,  March,  1S98,  treating,  among 
other  subjects  of :  The  Potato  and  Hay  Crops  of 
1-97  ;  Imports  of  Agricultural  Produce,  1897  ; 
Agricultural  Trade  of  Australasia,  and  Injurious  In- 
sects.—  jfVi.fi  Canadian  Horticulturist,  March,  1898, 
includes  papers  on  :  Orchards  and  Gardens  of  Orillia  ; 
Pruning  Grape  Vines  ;  Tomatos  for  English  Market, 
&c. — Dictinnnaire  Pratique  cV Horticulture  :  This 
work  now  reaches  the  letters  tail,  and  the  last 
livraison  published  includes  a  coloured  plate  of  Tacca 
cristata. — European  Mail. — Nature  Notes,  April. — 
Palnur  Mattogrosscnses,  J.  Barbosa  Rodrigues,  Rio  de 
Janeiro. — Mullet's  Deutsche  Gdrtner-Xcitung,  April  2, 
—  The  Florist's  Exchange,  March  26. — Royal  Society 
of  Canada,  Vol.  II. — Generic  Characters  of  the  North 
American  Ta.caccce  ami  Conifera:,  by  P.  D.  Penhallow. 
— Vol.  III.  Review  of  Canadian  Botany,  by  D.  P. 
Penhallow. — English  Mechanic  and  World  of  Science. 


The  countries  whence  Potatos  are  derived  are  Ger- 
many (321,310  cwt.),  France,  Channel  Islands,  and 
"  other  countries."  Respecting  France,  a  recent 
return  states  that  the  consular  district  of  Cherbourg 
sent  us  24,173  tons  last  year;  of  freth  vegetables, 
3209  tons;  of  fruit,  2129  tons.  The  imports  for  the 
three  months  reached  the  total  of  £119,099,209, 
against  £117,633,863  in  the  same  peri»d  of  1897— or 
an  increi.se  of  £1,465,346. 

Exports. 
In  the  matter  of  expirts  we  have  still  to  deal  with 
the  late  strike  of  engineers,  and  at  a  later  period  the 
coal  dispute  in  South  Wales  will  have  to  be  reckoned 
with.  The  exports  for  March  amount  to  £20,833,865, 
as  against  £21,647,269  in  March,  1897  —  a  de- 
crease of  £813,404.  The  only  items  showing 
an  increase  are  in  "animals  living,"  £9,208;  and 
"raw  materials,"  £12,582.  The  greatest  decrease  is 
found  in  "  metals  and  articles  manufactured  thsre- 
from,  except  machinery,  £248,924  ;  yarns  and  textile 
fabrics,  £208,766  ;  machinery  and  millwork,  £134,198  ; 
articles  of  food  and  drink,  £91,776  ;  chemicals, 
&c  ,  £74,561;  apparel  and  articles  of  personal  use, 
£69,672 ;  by  the  way,  there  was  a  large  increase  in 
the  supply  of  cotton  goods  to  India,  but  the  falling 
off  in  woollen  and  linen  manufactures  far  out- 
balanced it  ;  the  demand  from  the  United  States 
has  decreased  considerably.  There  was  a  rise  in  coal, 
but  the  decrease  in  wool  wiped  that  out  of  the 
reckoning.  A  large  increase  in  the  trade  with  China 
may,  we  are  assured,  be  expected  to  follow 
the  recent  arrangements  with  the  Court  of 
Pekin  ;  already  inquiries  for  ships  have  been  made 
here  by  agents  from  Russia  and  Germany,  to  be 
freighted  with  British  products,  principally  iron  and 
steel  manufactures.  But  we  will  soon  see.  Meanwhile, 
there  is  little  doubt  as  to  seeing  the  British  flag  on 
the  far  inland  waters  of  the  Celestrial  Empire.  The 
export  for  the  three  months  foot  up  at  £57,707,118, 
as  against  £59,298,187,  or  a  decrease  of  £1,591,069, 
or  2'7  per  cent. 

National  Auricula  and  Primula  Society 
(Southern  Section). — The  twenty -second  annual 


Germany, 


SOME     NOVELTIES. 

Among  the  many  novelties  of  the  last  few  years, 
emanating  either  from  Stuttgart,  or  which  have  been 
tried  here,  the  following  are  deserving  of  notice  : — 

Anemone  japonica  Queen  Charlotte  {of  Wurlcmberg). 
— A  grand  hybrid  of  Mr.  Pfitzcr's,  which  flowered  for 
the  first  time  last  autumn.  It  is  a  beautiful,  extra 
large -flowcrin?,  semi-double  variety,  of  a  delicate 
silky  flesh  rose,  aud  with  a  somewhat  darker  reverse. 
In  colour  it  is  very  similar  to  Anemone  japonica 
elegans,  but  his  flowers  almost  twice  its  size,  com- 
bined with  a  neat  and  compact  habit. 

Ageratum  Princess  Pauline— A.  very  pretty  dwarf 
variety,  about  5  inches  high.  The  body  of  the  flower 
is  white,  with  a  delicate  outer  border  of  sky-blue, 
making  same  peculiarly  effective. 

Cobaja  scandens  foliis  marmoratis  (PL). — A  very 
pretty  climber,  with  light  green  leaves,  which  are 
blotched  and  speckled  and  sometimes  even  bordered 
regularly  with  white.  Grown  in  pots  or  planted 
out  in  a  temperate-house  it  is  very  decorative. 

Cactus  Dahlia,  Charlotte  Decgen,  raised  by  Mr.  Max 
Deegen  in  KbStritz,  has  rather  a  tall  habit,  but 
flowers  very  freely,  and  continues  to  do  so  until  late 
in  the  autumn.  Tne  flowers  are  of  a  delicate  lemon 
colour,  and  well  incurved.  It  has  long  and  stout 
stems,  aud  is  a  very  desirable  flower  for  cutting 
purposes. 

Lobelia  "  Klothilde  Pfil:er."—ThU  variety  deserves 
to  be  better  known.  It  is  the  darkest  we  possess 
here.  Flowers  are  indigo-blue,  with  a  clear  white 
eye. 

Giant  Fringed  (or  Frilled)  Tuberous  Begonias.— 
This  is  undoubtedly  the  best  strain  that  has  as  yet 
appeared  in  single  tuberous-rooted  Begonias.  They 
occur  as  yet  in  purple,  scarlei,  vermilion,  and  various 
fine  shades  of  salmon  and  orange,  and  apart  from 
the  clearness  and  beauty  of  their  large  flowers,  they 
are  all  more  or  less  delioitely  fringed,  adding  greatly 
to  their  charm. 

Pelargonium  "With.  Lingguth,"  belonging  to  the 
Mrs.  Parker  class,  which  it  resembles.  The  flowers 
are  dark  rose,  slightly  flushed,  having  a  robust  and 
compact  habit. 

P.  Meteor  (Goeschke). — A  fine  single  variety,  both  for 
pots  and  groups.  The  flowers  are  of  an  intense  dark 
cinnabar  red,  forming  very  large  umbels. 
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P.Alphonsc  Martin. — Also  a  very  fine  single  variety, 
one  of  the  best,  is  rose-coloured  with  a  white  eye, 
Bimilar  to  the  old  favourite  variety,  "  Queen  Olga," 
which  is  still  much  planted  here.  It  is  very  large- 
flowering. 

Nicotiana  collossca  variegata. — If  this  variety  has 
not  fully  realised  what  was  expected  of  it,  it 
can  Btill  be  recommended  for  a  number  of  purposes. 
As  a  pot-plant  it  is  very  effective,  whilst  in  the  open 
it  succeeds  best  when  planted  in  batches  of  threo  or 
five  in  a  snug  sheltered  position,  as  can  be  seen  at 
tho  Palmengarten,  Frankfurt-onthe-Maine,  during  the 
summer  months.      We  al-o  me  Bame  as  the  centre- 


AKTHROPODIUM    CIRRHATUM. 

For  the  past  three  years,  I  had  among  the  collec- 
tion of  plants  recently  under  my  charge  a  number  of 
nice  specimens  of  this  little-known  New  Zealand 
plant.  Originally  a  small  packet  of  seed  was  handed 
to  me  labelled  "Lily,  Mabel  Island,  S.  Pacific.  These 
were  sown,  and  came  up  pretty  freely,  and  some 
fifteen  plants  were  grown  on.  When  they  flowered, 
the  spikes  were  quite  unknown  to  me,  and  to  several 
others  to  whom  they  were  shown. 

I  was  afterwards  successful  in  getting  the  name 
from  Kew  (that  hippy  storehouse,  that  has  been  a 
friend  to  so  many  like  myself).     Since  then   I  have 


were  mostly  secured  by  MesBrs.  R.  Veitch  &  Sons,  of 
Exeter,  who  doubtless  will  assist  in  their  being 
further  spread  abroad. 

When  the  seed  germinated,  I  grew  the  plants  at  first 
in  an  intermediate  house,  where  the  leaves  grew  rather 
lengthily.  I  then,  for  the  summer,  stood  them  in  a 
cold  frame,  and  the  lessening  of  the  temperature  with 
greater  humidity  had  a  most  marked  effect.  The  foliage 
became  stouter,  deeper  in  colour,  and  a  vigour  was 
developed  of  which  first  appearances  gave  no  indication. 

Towards  October  or  November,  the  plants  were 
brought  iato  the  warm  greenhouse  and  continued 
growing,   s)    that   during   February  and  March  the 


Fir,.    86. — ARTHIiOPOMUM    CIRRHATl'M  :     FLOWERS    WIIITF.    g    TO    1    INCH    ACRO-S,    WITH    A    PERIANTH    OF   SIX    PERSISTENT   SEGMENTS. 


piece  iu  group3.  Tho  lower  part  of  the  plant  is 
thus  hidden,  and  aa  it  is  very  liable  to  lose  its  lower 
leaves,  this  is  an  advantage. 

Penniselum  A'uppclianum.  —  An  introduction  of 
Messrs.  Dammann,  Naples,  which  is  really  good.  It 
has  been  very  aptly  compared  with  a  dwarf  Gynerium. 
It  grows  about  1  foot  high,  and  with  its  exceptionally 
fine  and  gracefully-drooping  leaves  and  dark  brown 
flower-spikes,  is  very  suitable  as  a  border  to  groups 
of  foliage  plants,  such  aa  Canna,  &c.  We  had  a  large 
group  of  Cannas  last  year,  centre  R.  P.  Ker,  dark 
red,  enclosed  with  Fiirst  Hohenlohe,  yellow,  the 
whole  finished  off  with  Pennisetum  Rupp.,  which  was 
very  fine.  H.  R.  W.,  Stuttgart,  March,  189S. 


found  it  in  NichoU'jn's  Dictionary,  and  now  I  I  avo 
before  me  vol.  i.  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  fur 
1874,  and  on  pige  IJ61  is  a  plate  representing  a  well- 
grown  flowering  plant,  wiili  on  another  page  numerous 
other  wood-cuts  of  flowers,  pollen,  stamens,  &c,  all 
remarkably  true  to  the  specimens  I  have  flowered. 

Regarding  that  figure  [which  is  here  reproduced. 
I'm.  |.  I  should  like  to  say  that  a  plant  with  me  of 
such  a  size  and  vigour  would  have  had  six  to 
eight  spikes,  and  when  these  come  up  well 
above  the  foliage,  their  purity  and  attractiveness 
always  made  them  objects  of  interest.  I  much  regrot 
having  to  be  severed  from  these  and  many  other 
interesting  subjects,  but  it  ia  a  pleasure  to  know  they 


spikes  appeared,  nany  laterals  boing  produced  on  the 
?pikes.  I  certainly  recommend  it  to  be  grown  in 
gardens  where  a  conservatory  must  be  kept  con- 
tinually gay,  since  its  bright  flowers  coming  freely 
above  the  foliage,  give  a  novel,  attractive,  and  pleasing 
interest  to  the  collection. 

It  s  a  plant  of  free  growth,  and  makes  very 
fleshy  roots  ;  if  grown  so  that  pots  of  6  or  8  inches 
are  used,  these  will  be  plenty  large  enough  ;  then 
after  flowering,  the  plants  may  he  divided,  and  the 
stock  easily  increased.  If  care  is  exercised,  the 
flowers  will  produce  a  quantity  of  black -looking  seed  ; 
this  should  be  carefully  sown  anil  tended,  as  it  will 
quickly  germinate,  and  nice  plants  soon  be  formed. 
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Though  much  like  one  or  two  of  the  greenhouse 
Anthericums,  it  must  not  be  confounded  with  them, 
as  it  is  in  every  respect  a  much  better  thiDg. 
W.  Swan,  By  stock. 


Home  Correspondence. 

THUNBERGIA  LAURIFOLIA  —  What  a  very  hand- 
Eome  stove  climbing  plant  we  have  in  the  above- 
named  variety  of  Thuubergia  !  Tor  flowering  at  this 
time  of  year  I  know  of  no  other  to  equal  it.  In  the 
stove  here  there  is  a  good  sized  specimen,  which  has 
been  in  flower  for  some  time  past,  and  is  yet  almost 
smothered  over  with  its  long  racemes  of  beautiful 
pale  blue  flowers.  It  is  of  very  easy  culture.  Our 
plant  is  growing  in  a  square  wonden  box,  fixed  some 
little  distance  above  the  four  hot-water  pipes  that 
run  round  the  house  underneath  the  side  stages. 
The  growths  are  trained  up  the  roof  on  a  wire  trellis 
fixed  about  8  inches  from  the  glass.  The  house  in 
question  isasp.in-roofedone.  The  plant  is  growing  in  a 
compost  consisting  originally  of  equal  parts  of  turfy 
loam  and  good  peat,  with  an  admixture  of  clean  river 
sand  and  small  bits  of  charcoal.  The  whole  is  now 
a  macs  of  roots,  requiring  a  plentiful  supply  of  water 
at  all  times,  but  especially  during  the  summer 
months,  when  the  plant  is  making  its  annual  growths. 
About  the  end  of  April  we  thin  out  the  worn-out 
shoots,  leaving  a  thin  eweringof  the  younger  ones 
to  form  a  base  for  the  supply  of  flowering  growths 
another  season.  A  top-die-sing  of  fresh  compost, 
with  an  occasional  sprinkling  of  some  good  artificial 
manure  during  the  summer,  is  all  the  attention 
required.  Unfortunately,  th">  flowers  are  not  useful 
in  a  cut  state,  which  to  some  may  be  a  drawback. 
I  am  forwarding  a  lew  racemei  of  flowers  for  your 
inspection.  When  looking  through  the  houses  at 
M(  ssrs.  Backhouse's  York  Nurseries,  recently,  my 
attention  was  drawn  to  a  very  large  specimen  full  of 
flowers  in  the  stove.  The  foreman  told  me  it  had 
bem  in  the  same  condition  for  some  weeks  past. 
//.  J.  C.  Grimston,  Tadcaster. 

HARDY  PLANTS  FOR  FURNISHING  FLOWERS 
FOR  CUTTING.  —  1  cannot  allow  to  pass  un- 
eballenged  the  recommendations  of  Mr.  Ward 
under  this  head  at  p.  205,  concerning  bulbous  Iris 
(i.e.,  English  and  Spanish),  and  double  Daffodils, 
more  particularly  as  regards  the  platting  of  dry 
bulbs  of  these  things  in  spring.  Mr.  Ward  says, 
'  There  is  no  practical  reason  "  why  good  dry  bulbs 
of  these  Irises  and  double  Daffodils  shall  not  t  e 
planted  in  February  or  March.  To  this  I  can  only 
say  there  is  every  reason  possible,  for  if  such 
bulbs  were  planted  3  inches  deep  in  either  of 
these  months,  after  having  passed  the  usual  ordeal  of 
the  bulb  drop,  the  chances  are  that  90  per  cent, 
would  never  raise  themselves  that  year  more  than 
the  same  number  of  inches  above  the  soil,  and  by 
reason  of  the  almost  if  not  entire  absence  of  roots, 
no  foliage  worthy  the  name  would  remit,  and  with 
such  where  does  Mr.  Ward  get  his  new  bulb  and 
flower  germ  for  flowering  another  year?  And 
yet  this  is  the  advice  tendered  by  Mr.  Ward, 
that,  "  By  doing  so  they  gain  time  and  strength, 
and  give  better  floriferons  results."  I  am  quite 
prepared  to  waive  the  months  of  February  and 
March  in  this  matttr,  and  then  to  state  that 
even  January-planted  bulbs  —  which  of  necessity 
would  be  more  sound  than  the  same  things 
kept  two  months  longer  —  invariably  reach  only 
half  their  usual  size,  and  when  taken  up  are 
found  to  be  crippled  in  a  far  greater  degree  than 
any  hard-forced  bulbs.  How  much  worse,  then, 
such  as  are  recommended  for  March,  or  even 
later  ?  Mr.  Word  urges  that  I  must  know  that 
thousands  are  adverti-ed  and  sold  in  the  months 
named.  True;  but  who  are  the  buyers?  Certainly 
not  practical  gardeners  or  bulb  specialists.  Only  in 
February  of  this  year  I  was  an  eye-witness  to  the 
sale  of  pait  of  a  big  lot  of  double  Von  Sion  Daffodils, 
put  up  in  lots  of  MO  each.  The  first  started  at  2s  , 
and  eventually  the  lot,  all  good-sized  bulbs  in  a  dry 
state,  reached  3s.  6d.  This  for  bulbs  of  forcing  size 
of  double  Von  Sion.  There  were  other  lots  of  equal 
siz»,  for  which  no  bid  could  be  drawn  out  of  a  large 
compauy,  that  included  at  least  half-a-dozen  Daffodil- 
gro»ers  and  specialists.  Here  was  a  lost  opportunity, 
for  Mr.  Ward  could  have  had  at  least  2000  or  3000 
for  the  taking  away  ;  bulbs,  moreover,  that,  as 
far  as  size  was  concerned,  were  equal  to  many 
selected  lor  forcing,  and  costing  in  their  rightful 
season  from  35».  to  40s.  per  1000,  exclusive 
of  carriage,  package,  &c.  Spanish  and  Euglish 
Irises  are  even  worse  to  keep  sound,   as  no  group 


of  hardy  bulbs  or  tubers  is  more  susceptible  to 
dry-rot  than  these  when  kept  long  in  a  dry  state ; 
the  only  other  group  that  I  can  compare  with  these 
is  the  Erythroniums,  and  these  suffer  from  the  same 
cau-e,  and  probably  to  a  greater  extent  in  a  short 
time  than  do  the  Iris.  Respecting  the  Francoa,  to 
which  Mr.  Ward  refers  again,  I  must  state  that 
he  originally  recommended  it  for  field- culture, 
and  quite  unconditionally,  and  to  say  that  it  will 
"grow  and  flower  freely  when  sheltered  from 
north  and  east  winds,"  is  trying  to  evade  the 
point  at  issue,  (liven  field  culture  in  the  open, 
this  plant  cannot  with  impunity  endure  12°  of 
frost,  yet  this  is  the  subject  Mr.  Ward  recommends 
the  flower-farmer  to  grow  for  profit.  Over  and  over 
again  in  the  very  light  soil  of  this  district,  which  is 
also  well  drained,  and  likewise  at  Tootin/,  in  an  ideal 
soil  for  the  comparatively  hardy  subjects,  all  the 
stock  left  out  in  the  plunging  beds,  notwithstanding 
the  plants  were  deeply  rooted  into  the  soil  below,  were 
killed  outright,  alwajs  in  cases  of  ordinary  severe 
frost ;  not  only  F.  ramoe-a,  but  F.  sonchifolia,  and 
F.  appendiculata,  the  last  the  deepest  coloured 
form  of  all.  This  is  not  the  plant  the  flower-farmer 
requues  at  all,  or  if  he  does  require  it,  he  should 
at  least  know  that  he  is  dealing  with  a  somewhat 
tender  subject.  Tbalictrum  adiantiforme  is  also 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Ward  for  the  same  purpose.  A 
pretty  rockery  plant  certainly,  but  unfitted  as 
a  plant  to  grow  for  cutting  for  profit.  In  the  first 
place  the  pinnate-like  foliage  has  been  much  over- 
rated, the  young  growths  wont  stand  at  all  when  cut, 
and  the  more  mature  fronds,  so  to  speak,  are  not 
ready  till  August,  when  such  a  subject  would  be 
valueless  in  our  markets.  Furthermore,  the  yield  of 
an  ordinary  plant  is  not  more  than  half  a  dozen 
fronds  each  year  till  tufts  are  formed,  and  it  is  not 
a  very  productive  plant.  A  useful  enough  subject  in 
a  private  garden,  where  if  given  moist  sandy  soil,  or 
with  peat  added,  growth  is  more  free.  Under  field 
culture,  however,  unless  its  requirements  were  nicely 
adjusted  it  would  take  several  years  to  establish — in 
short,  it  is  not  at  all  suited  for  the  purpose  in  a 
general  sense.  A  list  of  some  "  good  perennials  " 
requested  by  Mr.  Ward  is  already  in  the  hands  of 
the  editor  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  and  may  see 
the  light  and  I  hope  also  "  do  a  service  "  in  the  near 
future.  E.  Jenkins,  Hampton  Hill. 

COLOUR  IN  DAFFODILS.— I  read  with  interest 
your  remarks  in  No.  586,  March  19,  p.  172,  "On 
the  colour  of  Daffodils  in  relation  to  Soil."  I  have 
tried  a  good  many  experiment!  with  the  Hydrangea, 
as  I  wished  to  secure  a  permanently  blue  strain,  but 
without  success  hitherto.  Some  years  ago  I  noted  in 
the  Tass  of  Aberglaslin  some  very  fine  blue  Hydran- 
geas, of  which  I  obtained  cuttings,  and  tried  various 
experiments,  using  steel  filings,  alum,  and  sulphate 
of  iron,  but  without  success,  for  all  reverted  to  the 
pink,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  purple  colour. 
Another  time  I  obtained  cuttings  of  the  blue  variety 
of  Hydrangea  from  Penmaenmawr,  and  secured 
about  a  hundredweight  of  the  actual  soil  they  were 
growing  in  to  strike  and  grow  them  in,  with  but 
slightly  better  results,  fur  ultimately  all  of  them 
reverted  to  the  pink  colour.  In  travelling,  I  have 
noticed,  in  parts  of  Cornwall,  where  broken  shells — 
shell-gravel  from  a  port  of  the  coast  where  shells 
abound,  was  used  as  manure  on  part  of  a  field,  that 
the  colour  of  the  grass  was  of  a  much  deeper  green 
than  in  adjacent  parts,  and  as  if  the  inhabitants  of 
the  district  knew  what  effect  this  shell-lime  or  chalk 
would  have.  One  man  bad  written  his  name  in 
large  characters,  and  it  came  out  bold  and  clear  in 
dark  green  against  the  paler  grass.  What  had  taken 
place,  I  think,  was  the  lime  had  liberated  the 
ammonia  which  was  in  the  ground  from  the  sheep 
and  cattle-droppings,  and  thus  given  rise  to  a  strong 
manurial  effect.  Again,  I  have  constantly  used 
weak  sulphate  of  ammonia  to  give  richness  and  in- 
tensity of  colour  to  my  Primulas,  and  with  uniform 
succes'.  Now,  what  I  want  to  come  to  is  this.  Blue 
Hydrangeas  are  very  frequently  found  on  moor- 
land, where  peat  abounds  ;  peat  very  frequently 
contains  iron.  Last  year,  whilst  in  Ireland,  on  Slieve 
Donnard,  the.  highest  point  of  the  Mourne  Moun- 
tains, near  Bloody  Bridge,  at  the  back  of  Newcastle, 
Co.  Down,  my  son  gathered  a  blue  Heath  in  the 
peat.  Again,  if  very  rich  purple  Aubrietias  are 
transplanted  to  a  lightish  sandy  soil,  the  colour 
becomes  poor  and  waBhy  ;  and  just  the  same  takes 
place  with  blue  Hepaticas.  Why  was  Dot  the  soil 
looked  at  as  a  mechanical  medium  for  the  plant  to 
grow  in  ?  or  was  it  the  lightness  of  the  soil  allowed 
the  chemical  salts  to  be  washed  out,  and  so  the 
plants  were  deprived  of  that  which  was  essential  to 


maintain  the  rich  blue  colours.  How  was  the  so- 
called  blue  (purple)  Chinese  Primula  obtained  a  few 
years  ago  ?  How,  more  recently  was  the  blue  Prim- 
rose obtained  ?  Any  information  as  to  how  the 
co'ours  of  flowers  may  be  changed  by  soil  or  chemical 
salts  would  oblige.  Hy.  Ashwcll. 

SPARROWS  AND  CROCUSES.— As  "Wild  Rose" 
(p.  204)  says,  "the  ways  of  that  little  depredator, 
the  sparrow,  are  unaccountable."  I  must  plead  guilty 
to  harbouring  the  sparrow,  and  not  only  feed  it,  but 
allow  it  to  build  among  the  Roses  on  the  house. 
Whether  or  not  gratitude  is  one  of  the  virtues  of  the 
mueh-maligued  bird,  it  never  returns  evil  for  good  by 
destroying  the  flowers  here.  Crocuses  of  all  colours 
bloom  freely  and  are  left  untouched  by  the  birds, 
while  in  a  garden  only  a  mile  away,  not  only  yellow 
Crocuses,  but  Primroses,  Polyanthuses,  and  Hepaticas 
are  destroyed.  A  well-informed  naturalist  with  wliom 
I  discussed  the  question  two  or  three  years  ago,  said 
that  he  believed  that  some  families  of  sparrows 
were  free  from  this  habit  of  destroying  the  flowers. 
One  would  fain  hope  that  the  birds  here  may  not  fall 
into  the  depraved  habits  of  other  places,  but  will 
allow  us  to  enjoy  our  flowers  without  the  disfigure- 
ment of  black  threads  — the  only  preventative  of 
which  I  have  ever  heard.  Perhaps  some  one  who 
has  lost  flowers  from  the  attacks  of  the  sparrows  would 
try  giung  I  hem  food  and  water  for  a  year  or  two, 
and  report  after  that  time.  [Vain.  En.]  Slugs  are  very 
destructive  here,  but  except  in  the  case  of  some 
specially-prized  plants,  leave  the  Chionodoxas  alone. 
They  are  very  destructive  to  the  Puschkinias,  and 
Bulbocodium  vernum  is  scarcely  allowed  a  perfect 
flower,  so  severely  do  they  crop  it,  although  almost 
daily  search  is  made  for  marauders  near  where  it 
grows.  .S'.  Arnott,  C'arselhorn,  by  Dumfries,  N.B. 

ROYAL  GEORGE  APPLE.— I  could  not  resist  the 
appeal  made  to  me  by  Mr.  Geo.  Bolas  on  p.  172 
(Gardeners'  Chronicle,  March  19),  to  verify  my  first 
statement  by  some  account  as  to  the  origin  and 
approximate  date  of  same  of  Royal  George  Apple,  and 
its  entry  into  commercial  life.  The  last  item  I  am 
unable,  even  now,  to  give  any  information  upon.  I 
did  the  best  I  could  in  the  matter  by  sending  the 
whole  of  the  correspondence  to  Mr.  George  Beaumont, 
of  East  Bridgeford.  Mr.  Beaumont  is  a  land  agent  of 
wide  and  varied  experience,  has  lived  all  his  life  in 
East  Bridgeford,  and  is  deeply  interested  in  the  local 
history  of  the  village,  its  people,  and  all  its  concerns. 
He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Notts  County  Council, 
and  well  read  in  the  county's  history.  He  very  kindly 
supplied  me  with  the  following  note  : — 

"  Roval  Geoboe  Apple-,  ok  Cuhki's  Pippin  (not  Seed- 
i  ing).—  Whatever  Apples  ruay  have  existed  before  under  this 
name,  the  original  tree,  now  called  Royal  George,  was  grown 
by  Mr.  George  Clarke,  or  Clark  (Ihe  name  is  spelt  both 
ways),  a  master  bricklayer,  who  lived  and  died  as  East 
Bridgeford.  from  which  very  many  trees  have  been  grafted, 
and  the  sort  is  now  extensively  grown  even  by  Messrs. 
Pearson  and  Merryweather,  and  can  be  traced  to  that 
origin.  I  have  one  tree  which  must  be  over  fifty  years  of 
age.  My  latd  gardener,  George  Upton,  had  four  trees  ;  his 
son,  now  in  my  garden,  another.  Clars  e's  son,  now  living,  has 
the  original  tree,  or  at  least  it  still  grows  in  his  late  father's 
garden.  You  have,  as  you  say,  awarded  prizes  for  this  fruit, 
which  is  very  handsome.  Mr.  Hassall,  of  Shelford  Manor, 
has  many  trees,  and  my  man,  John  Upton,  says  that  there 
are  '  hundreds  '  grown  in  these  parts.  Thomas  Clarke  (whom 
1  also  know  well  and  employed),  is,  like  myself,  now  past 
seventy  years  of  age,  and  remembers  the  tree  from  his 
youth.  There  ia  no  doubt,  whatever  that  you  are  correct, 
and  if  you  want  proofs,  they  can  be  found  aoundantly  here. 
"George  Beaumont,  F.B.I., 
"  East  Bridgeford,  Nottingham,  March  29,  1S9S. 

"  Mr.  Pownall." 
I  think  I  need  only  add  that  I  am  delighted  to  have 
so  emphatic  and  clear  a  confirmation  of  my  conten- 
tion  as  to  the  origin   of   the   Royal  George  Apple. 
N.  H.  Pou-nall,  Lmton  Hall  Gardens,  Nottingham. 

APPLE,  GASCOIGNE'S  SEEDLING. — My  opinion  of 
this  showy  Apple  agrees  with  Mr.  Markham's,  but  1 
ought  to  mention,  however,  that  my  experience  is 
coDtined  to  young  trees,  planted  in  the  autumn  of 
1893.  This  variety,  Bramley's  Seedling,  and  Annie 
Elizibeth,  have  so  far  proved  to  be  the  most  shy 
croppers,  amongst  some  fifty  others,  planted  in 
pyramidal  and  bush  form  on  the  above  date.  It 
forms  a  handsome  bush,  and  grows  very  freely  ;  in 
fact,  it  and  Bramley's  are  the  most  vigorous  growers 
that  we  possess — an  attribute  which  amounts  to  a 
defect  —  and,  notwithstanding  root-pruning,  trees 
refuse  to  bear  well.  As  the  trees  advance  in  age  and 
exhaust  the  maiden  soil  in  which  they  were  planted, 
they  may  become  better  croppers.  Gascoigne's  is 
prone  to  form  fruit-buds  upon  the  points  of  the 
shoots,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  not  so  well  adapted 
as  many  others  as  an  espalier-tree.    Thomas  Coomber. 
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ALSTROMERIA8. — The  discussion  regarding  ttieso 
beautiful  flowers  must  have  been  of  interest  to  many 
besides  those  who  grow  flowers  for  market  purposes. 
Of  those  in  cultivation,  I  believe  A.  aurantiaca,  with 
its  variety  aurea,  A.  chilensis,  and  A.  psittacina.  to 
be  the  hardiest.  In  some  gardens,  even  mild  localities, 
all  of  these  may  be  lost  however  in  a  way  difficult 
to  understand,  while  in  others  in  the  same  neighbour- 
hood they  increase  in  size  from  ye  ir  to  year.  What 
is  particularly  puzzling  is  the  way  in  which  large 
plants  established  for  some  years  disappear 
in  one  winter.  I  have  known  clumps  of  A. 
psittacina  vanish  thus  in  even  milder  winters 
than  that  of  1896-96.  I  fancy  from  what 
we  know  of  the  plant,  that  neither  A.  pele- 
grina  nor  A.  p.  alba  are  likely  to  be  suitable  for  out- 
door cultivation,  except  in  warm  and  sheltered  posi- 
tions in  exceptionally  favoured  localities.  Among 
others  I  have  tried  but  lost,  are  A.  Errembaulti  and  A. 
versicolor.  Growing  well  at  Newry,  and  in  front  of 
the  houses  at  Glasnevin,  I  saw  both  A.  Diazii  and 
A.  revoluta  two  years  ago.  There  was  a  plant  of  the 
latter  in  this  locality  last  year,  but  I  have  not  heard 
if  it  still  survives.  I  believe  much  depends  upon 
the  soil  in  which  Alstromerias  are  grown,  and  the 
attention  they  receive  by  watering  in  summer,  and 
the  addition  of  a  covering  of  litter  in  winter. 
S.  Arnott,  Ca  rscthorne,  by  Dumfries,  N.B. 

STOCK  PRINCESS  ALICE.— I  am  sending  some 
flower-spikes  of  Stock  Princess  Alice,  cut  from  plants 
raised  from  seed  sown  last  September,  pricked  out 
into  60*s,  and  when  large  enough  potted  into  48's  in 
January.  I  have  a  good  number  of  them  which  began 
to  make  a  rretty  display  in  the  conservatory  in 
March,  and  they  will  continue  to  flower  throughout 
the  present  month.  When  out  of  bloom  I  shall  cut 
them  back,  and  when  well  broken  plant  them  out  in 
a  rich  border  to  flower  in  July  and  August.  I  pro- 
ceeded in  the  same  manner  with  my  Stocks  last  year, 
and  the  autumn  being  mild,  they  flowered  for  the 
third  time  before  the  frost  spoiled  them.  I  may  fay 
the  flowering  in  pots  was  not  so  good  as  this  year. 
The  Stocks  from  which  I  s  end  you  flowers  had  the 
points  of  their  shoots  nipped  off  about  ten  days  after 
they  were  potted  in  48's.  H.  Brcwe^  Oakland.?,  near 
St.  Albans.  [Nice  flower-spikes  of  this  fine  white 
variety  of  Stock.  Ed.J 

IBERIS   8TYLOSA.— This  is  Tenore's  name  for  a 
rather  obscure  dwarf  Neapolitan  plant,  which  Njman 
in  his  Con  sped  lis  Fl.  Eur.  classes — apparently  on  his 
own    authority  —  under    Thlaspi,    but    the    Index 
Kcwensis  and    Kcw  Hand-list  refer   it   to   Noccoea. 
It   appears   this   spring   offered   as   a    rare    novelty 
in  several  nursery  catalogues,  and  as  those  I  have 
obtained  from  several  nurseries  for  the  purpose  of 
making  its  acquaintance  do  not  all  agree,  I  send  this 
note  about  what  I  conclude  to  be  the  true  type.      It 
is  an  insignificant  but  neat  little  plant,  nut  at  all  like 
an  Iberis  in  general  appearance,  an  inch  or  two  high, 
with  small  flowers  of  a  pale  purple  tint,  produced 
very  early  in  spring,  and  about  the  size  and  shape  of 
those   of    Hutchinsia    (Noccoea)   alpina,    which    the 
plant  somewhat  resembles,  except  that  II.  alpina  has 
white  flowers.     I  am  doubtful  whether  the   plants 
will  survive  one  flowering.     In  merit  it  will  hardly 
supersede  the    better    known    annual    Ionopsidium 
acaule,    which  is   nearly   related   to   it,  and   which 
flowers  in  the  crevices  of  rockeries  abundantly  all 
the  autumn,  winter  and  spring,  and  if  we  wish  it,  all 
the  year  round,  being  very  neat  and   never  obstruc- 
tive.     The    colour    and    size    of    b  th    flowers    U 
similar.  0.  Wolhy  Dod,  Edye  Hall,  Malpas. 

NARCISSUS  ATTACKED  BY  MITE.— I  send  some 
bulbs  of  Narcissus  infested  with  what  I  term  bulb 
mite,  Rhizoglyphus  echinopus.  Imported  bulbs  of 
N.  nanus  are  injured  in  the  same  manner.  The 
bulbs  are  infested  outside  by  the  mite  and  other 
insects  ;  one  a  semi-transparent  worm  like  thing, 
another  white  semi-transparent  insect  with  legs ; 
both  these  I  have  always  found  associated  with  mite. 
[All,  perhaps,  prey  on  decayed  vegetable  matter. 
Ed.]  My  attention  was  drawn  to  the  plants  by  their 
miserable  appearance,  for  they  used  to  mike  a  grand 
show  out  of  doors,  and  were  bulbs  that  had  been 
forced  and  then  turned  out  in  some  numbers  each 
year  for  the  last  eight  years.  From  the  appearance  of 
tLe  dead  tipped  foliage  and  absence  of  bloom,  the 
bulbs  seem  doomed  to  extirpation  by  the  mite  if  left 
alone— such  being  my  experience  here.  About  this 
time  last  year  an  exhaustive  article  appeared  in  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  the  writer  arguing  against  the 
destruction  of  Narcissus  lu'bs  by  the  mite,  or  at 
least,  if  my  memory  does  not  betray  me,  the  writer 


stated  that  no  proof  was  forthcoming  to  prove  that 
mite  was  the  cause  of  the  decay  so  common  in 
Narcissus  (either  I  do  not  know  the  mite  when  I  see 
it,  or  the  writer  is  mistaken!,  as  there  is  mite  here  in 
the  soil  which  we  obtain  from  the  park,  and  it  is  also 
imported  in  the  bulbs  themselves,  and  nearly  every 
plant  with  a  fleshy  root  is  sooner  or  later  infest9d, 
with  the  result  that  many  species  of  plants  we  cannot 
grow  at  all  ;  so  that  it  has  become  a  plague  in  this 
garden.  But  my  object  in  sending  these  bulbs  is  to 
prove  that  the  writer  of  the  article  in  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  last  year  was  mistaken.  I  will  give  some 
certain  remedies  against  mite  on  bulbs  in  a  future 
note,  and  the  names  of  the  other  plants  attacked,  as 
we,  I  should  imagine,  stand  at  the  top  of  the  tree 
here  for  vermin  and  garden  pests;  indeed,  we  do 
more  to  fight  them  than  to  grow  plants.  Geo.  Abbei/, 
iirnr.,  Avery  Hill,  Eltham,  Kent.  [Mite  was  found 
in  the  bulbs,  and  small  earthworms  and  milipedes, 
the  last  two  not  destroyers  of  plants  ;  and  the  bulbs 
were  badly  decayed  at  the  base,  and  for  some  distance 
upwards  ;  indeed,  no  healthy  roots  whatever  were 
found  on  the  bulbs.  No  mite  was  discovered  in 
sound  parts  of  the  bulb3.  There  must  be  something 
inimical  to  the-:e  plants  in  the  soil.  Ed.] 

IMPORTED   ONIONS.— The  common  sale  in  this 
country  of  Brittany  Onions,  to  which  Mr.  Herrin  draws 
attention  on  p.  213,  is  due  to  several  causes.     First, 
France  exhibits  in  a  degree  far  beyond  any  English 
experience  the  productive  value  of  the  Bmall-holding 
system.     It   is  in  the  hands  of  the  industrious  and, 
as  this  case  shows,  energetic  peasantry  of  France  a 
wonderful   power  in    production,    excelling   all    our 
ordinary  farming  methods  a  long  way  in  that  respect. 
In  France,  wages  are  low,  but,  then,  living  is  with 
them     Bimple    and    inexpensive.      Myriads    of    our 
workers  spend  as  much  on  beer  and  tobacco  as  would 
keep  a  French  peasant.     Then  we  see  in  the  action  of 
these  peasants  in  combining  together  for  the  purpose 
of  chartering  vessels  and  sending  their  Onion  produce 
over  here,  to  be  disposed  of  by  themselves  or  their 
agents,  that  co-operative  effort  which  is  in  this  country 
so  much  lacking.     The  Onion   is  essentially  a  garden 
crop.    To  obtain  'profitable  results,  deep  culture  and 
high  manuring  is  absolutely  needful.     That  is  in  the 
smallholding  system,  conducted  by  manual  labour, 
well  done.     We  see  evidence  of  what  can  be  accom- 
plished in    that  way   in   splendid  Onion   crops  in 
private  gardens  and  on  allotments.     We  see  no  such 
great  results   on   ordinary  farm  land.     There  is  no 
crop  produced  of  a  strictly  bulbous  nature  that  is,  on 
the  whole,  heavier  than  is  a  good  one  of  Onions.     I 
have  seen  at  the  sate  of  5  busheh  per  rod  produced 
under  good  culture,   and  of  course   a   fine    sample. 
That  is  a  rate  of  production  that  should  pay  well, 
especially  that  ground  well  prepared  fur  Onions  is  in 
splendid   condition    to   carry  some  other  crop    the 
succeeding  year,  especially  one  of  strong,  well-rooted 
Strawberry  plants,  put  out  thickly  to  carry  one  crop, 
then   to  be  trenched   in,  and  got  ready  for  Onions 
again.     It  is  worthy  of  note  that  Mr.  Bowerman,  at 
Hackwood,  grows   his  grand  planted-out  bulbs  every 
year  on  the  same  ground,  and  finds  it  is  improved 
annually.  A.  D. 


Belgium. 


Law  Note. 

»      _ 

AGRICULTURAL  RATES  ACT.— SMITH  AND 
OTHERS  v.  RICHMOND. 
The  Court  of  Appeal  reversing  the  judgments  of 
the  Courts  below,  has  held  that  "  glasshouses  "  are 
not  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  relief  given  by  the 
Agricultural  Rates  Act,  1896,  to  "  Market  Gardens 
and  Nursery  Grounds." 

Having  regard  to  the  importance  of  the  question 
to  growers,  my  Association  has  determined  to  carry 
it  to  the  House  of  Lords,  if  we  can  secure  the  support 
of  the  trade  generally:  We  have  many  calls  on  our 
funds,  and  it  is  felt  that  the  serious  expense  involved 
in  proceedings  of  such  wide-spread  interest  should 
not  be  wholly  thrown  on  the  subscriptions  of  our 
members.  Growers  throughout  the  country  are 
invited  to  inform  our  Treasurer.  Mr.  George  Munro, 
by  letter  addressed  on  or  before  the  30th  inst.  to  the 
offices  of  the  Association,  as  below,  what  financial 
support  they  are,  under  the  circumstances,  prepared 
to  afford  the  Association. 

I  am,  yours  faithfully, 

William  Poupart, 
President  of  the  Market  Gardens,  Nurserymen, 
aDd  Farmers'  Association. 
32,  KivejSlnel,  Covcnt  Garden,  London,  W.C., 
April  14,  1898. 


NURSERY  NOTES, 
L'Etablissement  Horticole  (Linden's). 
A  visit  to  this  well-appointed  nursery  in  Brussels, 
is  at  all  times  of  interest  to  the  horticulturist,  but 
it  becomes  all  the  more  eo  prior  to  the  "  Ghent 
Quinquennial."  One  cannot  but  admire  the  excellent 
arrangement  of  the  glass  structures,  nearly  all  of 
which  have  span  roofs,  and  in  every  case  they  open 
into  a  lofty,  long,  and  wide  corridor,  down  the  centre 
of  which  are  disposed  many  splendid  specimens  of 
the  best  of  our  well  known  species  of  Palms,  and  not 
a  few  of  rarer  species.  Several  of  these  Palms  are 
noble  examples,  and  comprise  Kentias,  Latania 
borbonica,  and  Cocos  Bonnetti.  These  Palms  are  set 
off  by  small  specimen  Aroids,  Anthuriums,  &c,  a 
complete  finish  being  given  by  means  of  a  close 
carpet  of  creeping-plants  and  others  of  lowly  growth 
well  adapted  for  the  purpose. 

At  one  end  of  this  erection  is  a  winter-garden, 
which  forms  the  chief  entrance  to  the  glasshouses. 
This,  too,  has  amongst  its  occupants  numerous  fine 
specimen  foliage  plants.  Palms,  of  course,  predomi- 
nate here  also,  but  there  are  some  huge  specimen 
Ferns,  and  there  is  at  the  other  extremity  of  the 
first-named  corridor  a  big  plant  of  Cibotium  Barometz. 
On  a  stage  in  the  winter-garden  many  new,  rare,  and 
interesting  plants  are  arranged,  which  are  set 
off  by  a  carpeting  of  green  moss. 

Orchids     predominate   in  the  span-roofed    houses 
issuing  right  and  left  from  the  corridor.      In  one  of 
the  largest  of  these  I  found  a  temarkably  fine  lot  of 
Vanda     suavis     and     V.    tricolor,     many   of    them 
flowering  profusely.     These   Vandas  are  abundantly 
furnished  with  healthy  leaves  quite  down  to  the  rims 
of  the  pots.     Plants  of  V.  Bitemanni  were  also  noted 
here  some  6  or  "  feet  in  height,  and  these,  too,  with 
foliage   down  to  the   base.     V.  Kimballiana,  one   of 
the   smaller   growing  species,  was  also  noticed  in  a 
thriving  condition.     In  this    and    in   another   house 
an   importation  of  plants  of  Oncidium   Lanceanum, 
well    established   and  rooting   freely,  was  observed. 
Several   houses  held   a  large    number  of  plants  of 
Cattleya  Triamei,   C.  Mendeli  and  C.  gigas.     Of  the 
old  Cattleya    labiata  with    the    typical    broad  leaf, 
a   large  stock  of  plants  was  noted  in  one  of  the 
houses.       Cattle} a    bicolor  as   flowering    plants    in 
quantity,   was  also   included.     Of   Ltelias   the   chief 
stock  consisted  of  L.  purpurata,  of  which  in  one  of 
the  houses  an  unusually  fine   stock    furnished  with 
many    sheaths    was     noted  ;    L.    praestans    and    L. 
autumnalis  were  also  present  in  considerable  numbers. 
Another  Orchid,   not  seen   often   enough  in  gaulens, 
was  also   making  a  capital   display,    viz.,    Gelogyne 
ocellata.     Other  well-known  Orchids  which  here  are 
thriving   very   satisfactorily   are  Oncidium   crispnm 
and  0.  Marshallianum  ;  and  Cypripcdiums  are  to  be 
seen  in  quantity.     The  most  notable  of  this  family  of 
Orchids  are  C.   bellatulum  and   C.  villosum,  both  of 
which  have  been   recently  imported  with  C.  Parishi 
together.     Of  hybrid  Cypripcdiums  thero  are  many 
healthy  plants,  and    of   these    C.  Schrodenc  and  C. 
grande   claimed  especial   notice;   C.   Lawrenceanum 
was  also  strongly  in  evidence. 

Just  at  the  present  time,  however,  the  finest  display 
is  being  made  with  Odontoglossum  luteo-purpureum, 
of  which  healthier  plants  or  finer  varieties  could 
scarcely  be  found  elsewhere.  Many  of  the  finest 
spikes  carried  twenty  or  more  flowers  of  lar^e  size, 
which  glistened  with  the  brightness  of  perfect  con- 
dition. These  la- t-named  plants  were  scattered  through 
several  of  the  houses,  and  formed  a  truly  notable 
feature,  being  represented  by  hundreds  of  spikes. 
O.  cirrhosum  was  beginning  to  expand  its  Mowers, 
which  showed  many  good  forms.  Odontoglotsum 
(Miltonia)  vexillarium,  although  but  a  few  were 
in  flower,  gave  excellent  promise,  and  the  plants  are 
sending  up  flower-spikes  in  great  profusion,  with 
that  rude  luxuriance  of  growth  one  desires  to  see  in 
this  Orchid.  Masdevallias  are  to  be  found  here  iu 
large  numbers,  the  best  species,  as  M.  Hnrryana, 
being  the   most  conspicuous,    but  of   M.   Chimacra 
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there  were  also  some  good  specimens.  The 
Mormodes,  Catasetums,  and  Anguloaa  evidently 
find  favour  in  Belgium,  if  one  may  judge  by  the 
largi'  numbers  grown  in  this  nursery.  Throughout 
the  cBtablmhrncnt  cleanliness,  and  good  taste  in 
arrangement  prevail.   Visitor. 


SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL      HORTICULTURAL. 

Aim,  i:'  Although  the  meeting  on  Tuesday  lust  attbe 
Drill  Hall  to"k  place  immediately  after  the  holidays, there  was 
110  evidence  of  this  fact  in  the  hull  itself,  for  the  exhibits  were 

numerous  and  tin   attendaneo   largo.     There  were  many  fine 

Orchids    exhibited,    including   the  spike   of  BulopbieUa 

Poctcrsinna  from  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence's  garden,  and  recently 
figured  in  these  pages.  Spring  flowers  were  again 
numorous,  and  there  was  a  good  display  of  Daffodils, 
which  mado  many  hatches  of  bright  colour.  Hybrid 
Cinerarias  from  Messrs.  Sutton  k  Sons  and  Messrs.  Jah. 
Vbitoi  <v  Sobs  caused  considerable  attraction,  being  admired 
by  many,  but  not  unanimously.  Thoro  was  but  a  small 
quantity  of  fruit  staged,  though  there  were  fine  Strawberries 
and  excellent  Figs. 

Floral  Committee. 

Present  W.  Marshall,  Esq.  (chairman),  and  Messrs.  Jno. 
Fraser,  Owen  Thomas,  C.  T.  Druery,  B.  Dean,  J.  H.  Pitt, 
Geo.  Stevens,  Win.  IIouso,  J.  F,  McLcod,  'Ihos.  Toed,  C.  J. 
Saltor,  .1.  W.  Barr,  J.  I).  Pawlo,  II.  J.  Jones,  Chas.  Jeffries, 
Chas.  E.  Shea,  Chas.  E.  Pearson,  D.  B.  Crane,  E.  Beckett, 
F.  J,  Cutbuah,  Geo.  Paul,  J.  Eraser,  E.  T.  Cook,  Harry 
Tumor,  and  Ed.  Mawloy. 

Messrs.  Jno.  Lainii  &  SONB,  Forest  Hill  Nurseries, 
mado  a  pretty  display,  with  plants  of  their  "  aiultiflora" 
strain  of  Streptocarpus.  They  are  freo-lloworcd,  om- 
brace  varied  and  pretty  tints,  ami  continue  to  flower  tor  a 
very  long  period.  Tho  group  was  set  on  a  groundwork 
of  Perns* 

Mr.  W.  Bumsby,  Joyning's  Nursery,  Waltbam  Cross,  made 

a  bright  show  with  a  large  number  of  cut  ROMS  in  much 
variety,  H.  P.  Mrs,  Rumsey  was  shown  very  finely,  and 
with  long  stems  attached,  which  scorned  to  show  a  vigorous 
habit  in  the  variety  (Silver  Flora  Medal) 

Mr.  J.  WALKER,  Ol  Thame  Nurseries,  Oxon,  showed  about 
two  dozen  hlgbly-oolourod  blooms  of  h.isc  Mareehal  Niel, 
equally  remarkablefortheirsize  as  for  colour  (Silver  Banksian 
Medal). 

Another  group  of  out  Roses  enmo  from  Eastwoll  Park, 
Kent,  Lord  Gerhard's  residence  (gr ,  Mr.  U.  Walters).  Two 
dozen  specimens  of  Mareohal  Niol  in  this  collection  wore 
remarkably  good  in  size  and  colour. 

A  largo  group  of  Cinerarias,  Interspersed  with  Ferns,  from 

Messrs.  J.  Carter  &  Co.,  High  Holborn,  London,  showed  a 
strain  of  largo-flowered,  brilliantly  coloured  varieties,  of  a 
branching  and  moderately  tall-growing  habit  (Binnzo  Flora 
Medal] 

A  group  of  Cineraria  phmts  from  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons, 
[loading,  represented  a  strain  obtained  by  crossing  C.  cruenta 
and  0.  m ult i Mora.  They  aro  known  as  the  "  Stollata"  group, 
and  represent  among  Cinerarias  what  tho  "Star"  strain  is  iu 
Primulas.  The  plants  were  three  feet  or  moro  high,  slender 
habited,  and  pnsHessod  scanty  foliage.  Tho  groat  character- 
istic, however,  is  extreme  tloiiferousnoss ;  oaeh  plant  pro- 
duces branches  of  bloom  well  Adapted  for  cutting  purposes. 
The  colours  are  varied,  but  not  so  bright  as  could  be  wlahod, 
and  there  was  no  whitdlowercd  variety.  Most  of  the  plants 
wore  in  ti-inch  or  7-inch  pots. 

Messrs.  W.  CuTBUflB  &  Son,  Highgate  Nurseries,  London, 
In. wed  a  group  of  forced  lloworing-plants,  including  Oytisus 
laburnum,  Btaphylea  eolchica,  and  Deutzia  Lemoinei  x. 

Messrs.  W.  llardnoy,  gr.  to  Sir  Peter  Walkkk,  Osmaston 
Manor.  Derby,  Bent  some  blooms  of  seedling  varietlos  of 
Clivaias,  several  of  which  possessed  much  merit.  Those 
named  William   Hardney  and  May  llardnoy  wore  tho  best. 

Messrs.  II tMin  LOW  A'  Co.,  Hush  Hill  Park  Nursery, 
Enfield,  showed  two  plants  of  Dracieiia  aurea  striata,  a 
broad  leaved  Draea-na,  with  a  green  ground,  variegated  with 
yellow  (Award  of  Merit). 

Prom  Lord  Ai.or.Mi  am.  EHetree,  Herts  (gr.,  Mr.  K.  Beckett}, 
came  a  email  g  oup  of  plants  of  Deutzia  gracilis  variegafa, 
which  to  our  mind  is  not  so  effective  as  the  green  leaved  typo. 

A  pink  flowered  Cftlla  was  shown  by  Mr.  (!.  T  kind  Kit, 
DogmorslioM  Gardens,  Winchfield.  Tlio  spathos  wero 
exceedingly  small. 

Messrs.  It.  WALLACE  &  Co.,  Kilnliold  Gardens,  Colchester, 
exhibited   a   few   choice  hardy    plants   in    Mower,  Including 

DrytuTonlums,  B.  Hartwegi,  ED.  giganteum,  E.  rovolutum, 

and  K.  r.  var.  liolamkri,  a  pmo  white  flower,  save  the 
yellow  stamens,  and  a  circle  of  tho  samo  colour  in  tho  eye. 
Fritillaria  pluritlora,  F.  lanceolatus  gracilis,  F.  Whlttalli,  and 
others;  also  the  dazzling  Tulipa Crolgii  and  Trillium  eroctum, 
with  deep  crimson  dowerS,  and  a  white  variety  of  tho  samo 
(Bronze  Flora  Medal). 
On  the  ii  or  Immediately  upon  entering  tho  hall,  Mr*  J.  B. 

May,  Hyson's    Itond   Nursery,  Upper   Kdmonton,  arranged  a 

group  of  Turner's  Crimson   Rambler  Roses  in  pots,  Inter- 
spersed   with   variegated   AOers,   Hydrangeas,    Spira-a  astil- 


boides  floribunda,  and  Ferns ;  also  several  hard-wooded 
Clematises,  Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  white,  double,  and  Miss 
Bateman,  single  white,  and  Begonias  (Silver-gilt  Banksian 
Medal). 

Messrs.  W.  Paul  Sl  Son,  Waltbam  Cross,  Herts,  exhibited 
Camellia  blooms  in  extensivo  variety,  and  inclusive  of  a  few 
novelties.  Awards  of  Merit  were  recommended  to  Pride  of 
Waltham,  a  flesh-pink  coloured  flower  of  considerable  size, 
with  veiningof  a  deeper  colour  ;  Mrs.  J.  Buchanan,  a  semi- 
doublo-tlowered  variety,  white,  irregularly  marked  with 
red  ;  and  Duchess  of  Teck,  a  good  largo  flower  of  pale  rose 
colour.  Other  new  <»nes  were  Duchess  of  York,  Camillo, 
Aurellana,  Are.  The  group  was  recommended  a  Silver  Flora 
Medal. 

A  collection  of  Camellia  blooms  from  trees  out-of-doors 
came  from  F.  T.  Bury,  Esq.,  St.  Leonard's  Hill,  Windsor, 
(gr.,  Mr.  It.  Brown).  This  collection  of  six  dozen  blooms 
was  accorded  a  Vote  of  Thanks. 

Mr.  Chas.  Turner,  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough,  ixhibited 
three  plants  in  baskets  of  Nepcti  glechoma  variegata,  a 
very  pretty  hardy  trailing  plant  (Cultural  Commendation). 

Mr.  J.  Miller,  gr.  to  Lord  Foley,  Ruxloy  Lodge,  Esher, 
showed  a  lot  of  fine  Violets  Marie  Louise,  from  plants  that 
have  been  (lowered  for  three  years  successively  in  frames. 
A  few  Narcissus  blooms  came  from  the  same  garden. 

Messrs.  J  as.  VEITOB  &  Sons,  Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  King's 
Road,  Chelsea,  again  exhibited  about  half  a  dozen  of 
their  seedling  Hippeastrums  in  flower,  and  an  award  of 
morit  was  recommended  to  one  of  these,  viz  ,  to  Daones, 
having  white  and  scarlet  flowers,  the  segments  in  each 
case  having  a  narrow  white  margin,  a  very  pretty  flower. 
Thoy  also  showed  a  number  of  hardy  plants  in  variety, 
including  the  neat  -  habited  Rhamnus  alatcrnus  fob 
argenteis,  with  effective  white  variegation ;  Azalea  car- 
minata  splendens,  possessing  small  flowers  of  a  rosy- 
criinson  colour ;  Deutzia  hybrida  Lemoinei,  figured  in 
Gardeners*  Chronicle,  vol.  xvlii.,  1895,  p.  389;  Rhododendron 
raceinosum,  with  pink  flowers,  closely  set  in  tho  leaf-axils 
of  the  annual  shoots— a  good  plant  for  bods  in  the  open; 
Rhododendron  indica  var.  Ka'mpferi,  having  red  flowers  ; 
A/.aloa  obtusa  var.  alba,  small  white  flowers.  This  exhibit 
contained  plants  of  Cinerarias  railed  from  C.  cruenta  cro* sed 
with  florists'  varieties,  that  showed  much  variety  of  colour- 
ing, and  mostly  of  gawky  habit,  with  long-branched  corymbs, 
and  flowers  resembling  a  now  obsolete  type  in  some  cases, 
and  of  a  stellate  form  in  others.  Tho  plants  are  showy  as  at 
present  seen,  and  appear  well  adapted  for  furnishing  tlcwers 
for  cutting,  these  lasting  in  good  condition  for  a  long  period 
of  time. 

Mr.  W.  Kemt,  The  Ounyah,  Haines,  sent  a  pretty  collection 
of  double  and  single  flowered  Azalea  indica  in  small  plants, 
each  loaded  with  flowers,  and  mostly  of  very  pleasing  colours 
and  form.  Tho  prettiest  woro  Othello,  Victor  Cuvellier,  Dr. 
Monro,  Louis  Lubbers,  Memorie  do  L.  Van  Houtto,  Cooite  de 
Torro,  Duchess  Feruand  Neumcr,  Madame  Greve,  Theodore 
Reimers,  Princess  Victoria,  Baronne  do  Vriero,  Madame 
Louise  do  Korcbovo,  fifty-fum  plants  in  all,  tho  group  bor- 
dered in  tho  front  with  Lily  of  tho  Valley  in  pots  (a  Bronze 
liankslan  Medal). 

Messrs.  .1.  Hji.l  <fc  Son,  Nureerus,  Lowtr  Edmonton, 
showod  a  choice  collection  of  exotic  Feins  in  fine  condition 
as  way-going  maikot  plants.  Wo  remarked  the  following 
among  the  rarer  species  and  variotios  ;  Dlctogramma  japo- 
nica  variegata,  Todea  africana,  Lastroa  aristata  variegata, 
Cheilanthes  ElUsiana,  Osmunda  palustris,  Microlepia  platy- 
pbylla,  with  blue  green,  boldly  cut  fronds  ;  Athyrium  Gorfn- 
gianuin  pfotum,  I'torls  straminia,  and  P.  argnta. 

P.  Puknki.i.,  Esq.,  Woodlands,  Streatbam  Hill,  S.W., 
showod  a  group  of  Primulas,  including  some  few  P.  auricula 
in  florists'  varieties ;  P.  Allioni,  P.  viscosa,  P.  vcrticillata,  P. 
intermedia,  P.  deiiticulata,  P.  ponderosa,  and  seedlings  of 
"  blue"  varieties,  resembling  Mr.  G,  Wilson's  strain  of  these 
flowers. 

Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Tho  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt,  showed 
a  large  group  of  fine,  fresh-looking  Roses  in  pots,  in  bush 
and  standard  form.  Thoro  were  nice  plants  of  Madame 
Hoste,  Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Princo,  Madame  do  St.  Joseph, 
beautiful  in  tho  half-open  state  of  tho  flowers  as  shown  ;  La 
France,  Mrs.  G.  S.  Crawford,  Antoino  lUvoiro,  a  one-flowered 
plant  of  tho  palest  of  flesh  tints,  deepest  in  tint  in  the  un- 
folded petals  ;  Marquise  Litta,  good  in  colour,  a  shade  of 
crimson,  but  loose  in  form  ;  Clara  Watson,  an  immense  bloom 
of  this  fine  H.  T.  ;  Rubens,  Clothildo  Soupnrt,  Ernest  Metz, 
&c.     An  award  of  a  Silver  Flora  Medal  was  mado. 

Orchid  Committee. 

Prtm  nt :  Sydney  Courtauld,  Esq.,  in  tho  Chair  ;  and  MtSBTfl, 
J.  O'Brien  (Hon.  Soe.),  Do  B.  Crawshay,  R.  Brooman-Whito, 
H.  M.  Pollott,  H.  J.  Chapma  ,  F.  J.  Thome,  W.  H.  White, 
W.  II.  Young,  W.  Cobb,  T.  W.  Bond,  H.  Ballantine,  and 
Major  Mason. 

Sir  TiiKvon  Lawrhnck,  Bart.,  Hurford  Dorking  (gr.,  Mr. 
W.  II.  Whito),  staged  a  select  group,  in  which  were  several 
very  remarkable  specios.  In  tho  centre  of  tho  group  stood 
tho  grand  inflorescence  of  tho  now  Eulophiclla  Peetersiana, 
which  producod  its  largo  clear  rose,  waxlike  flowers  for  tho 
flrst  timo  undor  cultivation  in  the  Burford  collection,  of 
which  a  flowor-spike  was  shown  of  natural  size  in  tho 
Gardener*'  CfcrOrticIl  Supplomont  of  April  2,  1K98.  Tho 
exhibit  was  unanimously  awarded  a  First-class  Certificate. 
Another  grand  exhibit  in  this  collection  was  Cypripedium  X 
Olenus,  llurford  variety,  tho  largest  and  handsomest  of  the 
C.  bellatuluin  hybrids  ever  shown.  It  was  obtainod  from 
fiuo  variotios  of  C.  bellattilum  and  C.  ciliolare,  and  the 
massive  flowor  was  almost  entirely  of  a  rich  claret  criniHon 


colour,  a  little  of  the  whito  ground  colour  showing  only  at 
the  edges  of  the  sepals  and  petals  (First-class  Certificate). 
There  wa  also  shown  for  the  first  time  Masdevallia  ventri- 
cularia  longicaudata,  one  of  a  new  section,  with  tho  base  of 
the  perianth  formed  into  a  long,  pouch  like  tube,  the  sepaline 
segments  being  small  and  furnished  with  tails  about  two 
inches  in  length,  and  the  whole  of  a  crimson  colour 
(Botanical  Certificate).  Other  remarkable  plants  in  the 
group  were  Cymbidium  Devonianum,  wiih  six  long  racemes 
of  flowers  (Cultural  Commendation);  the  beautiful  Den- 
droblum  X  micans,  D.  lituiflorum  alburn,  tho  richly -coloured 
Odontoglossum  Pescatorei  Prince  of  Orange,  O.  nebulosum 
oandideum,  a  fine  specimen  of  the  brilliant  Epiphronitis  x 
Veitchii,  with  mary  spikes  ;  Dendrobium  crepidatum  super- 
bum,  tho  charming  Polystachya  Ottoniana,  forming  a  cushion 
of  white  flowers  ;  the  fringed  Dendrobium  Harveyanuml 
Epidendrum  X  Lndresio  -Walliwii,  Masdevallia  leontoglossa, 
&c.     The  group  was  "  not  for  competition." 

Baron  Sir  II.  Schroder,  The  Dell,  Staines  (gr.,  Mr.  H. 
Ballantine),  showed  a  few  magnificent  Odontoglossums, among 
which  the  fine,  heavily -spotted  O.  crispum  Schroderianum 
showed  itself  as  still  being  one  of  tho  best ;  the  unique  O.  x 
excelens  Dellcnse,  of  a  very  tine  yellow  hue,  blotched  with 
red-brown  ;  and  the  old  and  still  distinct  O.  crispum 
Horemani,  with  flowers  prettily  spotted. 

Messrs.  Jap.  Veitiu  <fc  Son?,  Limited,  Royal  Esotic 
Nursery,  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  staged  an  interesting  group, 
in  which  weie  their  new  hybrid  Phahenopsis  Stuartiano 
Manni,  staged  with  its  parents,  P.  Manni  and  P.  Stuartiana, 
or  comparison.  P.  Manni  is  a  botanical  species  with 
yellowish  flowers  barred  with  blown,  and  the  hybrid  showed 
groat  improvement  upon  it  in  size,  and  in  form  its  sepals  and 
fpetals  being  cream-yellow  spotted  with  red,  and  their  bases 
tinged  with  purple.  Thechangc  in  the  lipof  tho  hybrid  showed 
P.  Stuartiana  only  in  the  development  of  tho  side  lol>es,  which 
are  very  incr  nspicuons  In  tho  seed  bearing  parent.  Tho  blade 
of  the  lip  showed  no  indication  of  the  roundt  d  apex  of  P.  Manni. 
In  colour  it  was  cream-white  tinged  with  brown  (Award  ot 
Merit).  Among  tho  many-coloured  variations  of  Epidendrum 
X  elegantiilum  the  firm  showed  E.  elcgantuhim  leucochilum 
in  wdiich  the  purple  colour  seen  in  the  other  forms  is  sup- 
pressed, the  sepals  and  petals  being  pale  yellow,  and  the  lip 
pure  white  (Award  of  Merit).  Another  colour  variation  was 
Dendrobium  x  Aspasia  Langleycnsis  (aurcum  x  Wardianum), 
in  which  the  reddish  huo  seen  in  other  forms  is  wanting,  and 
the  whole  flower  is  a  clear  yellow,  the  disc  of  the  lip  orange, 
and  the  baBe  roddish-crinuon  {Award  of  Merit).  Other  re- 
markable plants  wero  Dendrobium  splondidissimum  nobilius 
a  very  fine  flowor  ;  D.  X  Euryclea(lituiflorum  x  Wardianum, 
a  charming  companion  to  D.  x  mieans;  Epidendrum  x 
Phoebus  (O'Brieniai.utn  x  vitellinum),  with  brilliant  scarlet 
flowers,  equal  to  E.  radicans,  an  I  showing  the  suppres- 
sion or  amalgamation  of  Iho  petals,  after  tho  manner  common 
in  this  class  of  hybrid,  the  flowers  consisting  of  throe  outer 
segments,  and  a  curved  column,  to  which  is  attached  the 
labellum  ;  a  showy  hybrid  Ladio-Cattleya  (C.  Triannd  9  L. 
purpurata  <$ ),  tome  tine  plants  of  Lndia  x  Latona,  Ladio- 
Cattloya  X  Pallas,  Dendrobium  x  Cyhele,  D.  x  Wiganiio, 
D.  Rolfea;,  Cymbidium  x  eburneo  L  iwianum,  and  the 
reverse  cross  C.  x  Lowio-obnrneum  ;  varieties  of  Epidendrum 
Wallisii,  E,  X  Fndresio-Wallisii,  and  E.  x  elegantiilum, 
Cattleya  x  intertoxta,  Ladio  Cattlcya  x  Ascania,  Ladia  X 
Eutorpo,  Epiphronitis  x  Voitchi,  Arc  (Silver  Banksian 
Medal). 

Major  JoiCBY,  Sunningdale  Park,  Sunningdalo  (gr  ,  Mr. 
Fred.  J.  Thorno),  was  awarded  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  for  a 
roup  of  a  dozen  grand  plants  of  the  fine  white  Epidendrum 
(  c  m)  icornntum,  with  an  aggregate  of  about  forty 
heads  of  clear  wax  like  flowers  a  triumph  of  cultural  skill. 
Also  in  tho  group  wero  the  fine  Dendrobium  atro  violaceum, 
Joieey's  variety,  a  fine  specimen  of  Cattleya  Schrodim*, 
Brassia  Lewisii,  Ac. 

H.  T.  Pitt,  Esq.,  Rosslyn,  Stamford  Hill  (gr.,  Mr.  Aldous), 
showed  the  grand  Odontoglossum  Wilckeanum  "Pitt's 
variety,"  an  improvement  on  the  one  ho  previously  exhi- 
bited, and  which  until  now  was  thought  to  bo  the  best 
oxtaut.  It  bore  very  large  flowers  of  fine  form,  the  sepals 
clear  yellow,  tinged  at  the  backs  with  red,  and  hearing  on 
tho  face  two  or  three  very  large  red-brown  blotches.  The 
petals  were  fringed  at  the  edgo,  clear  yellow,  with  an  ovate 
zone  of  red-brown  blotches  in  tho  centre,  and  some  few 
smaller  spots  at  the  baee  (First-class  Cortillcato). 

A.  Warbdrton,  Esq.,  Vine  House,  Haslingden  (gr.,  Mr. 
T.  Lofthouse),  showod  Odontoglossum  crispum  Lindeni,  with 
clear  whito  flowers,  handsomely  spotted  with  brown  (Award 
of  Merit)  ;  0.  Pescatorei  album,  a  pure  white  form,  showing 
no  other  colour  than  tho  yellow  callus  on  the  lip  ;  and  a 
pretty  Cypripediuni  of  the  C.  x  Chas.  Richman  class,  said  to 
bo  betwtou  0.  bellatulum  and  C.  Fairicanum. 

Messrs.  BtfGIl  Low  &  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Middlesex, 
showed  Phaleanopsis  x  Schroderai  (leucorrhoda  X  incerniedia 
Portoi).  Tho  hybrid  boro  Dowers  of  medium  ize,  and  was  of  a 
delicate  blush-white,  with  the  baso  of  the  lip  marked  red  and 
yellow  (Award  of  Morit). 

R.  1.  Measures,  Esq.,  Cambridge  Lodge,  Camborwell  (gr., 
Mr.  H.  J.  Chapman),  staged  a  most  interesting  group,  in 
which  wore  two  fino  specimens  of  Cynibidium  Devonianum, 
with  several  spikes  each  ;  Cymbidium  x  oburnoo-Lowianuin, 
and  C.  X  Lowlo-oburnoum,  several  rare  hybrid  CypiipediuniSi 
Dendrobium  nobile  Cooksoni  of  tho  best  typo,  and  other 
Dcndrobiums,  good  plants  of  Cattleya  Lawrenceana,  and 
among  curious  and  pretty  botanical  plants  tho  rare  Pleuro- 
thallis  scapha,  P.  Crobyi,  and  P.  ornata. 

Sir  Freukrick  Wican,  Hart.,  Clare  Lawn,  East.Shoon  (gr., 
Mr.  W.  H.  Young),  sent  a  grand  inflorescence  of"  Ccelogyne 
pandurata. 
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J.  Bradshaw,  Esq.,  The  Grange,  Southgato  (gr.,  Jlr. 
WhifTen),  staged  a  neat  group  of  excellently  grown  Orchids, 
among  wbich  wore  a  noble  form  of  CatHeya  labiata  Luddo- 
manniana,  some  fioo  Odontoglossum  crispnm  and  other 
Odontoglossums,  some  handsome  Cattleya  Trianrel  and  C. 
Mendcli,  Oncidium  olivaceum  Lawreneeanum,  &c.  (Silver 
Banksian  Medal). 

Jeremiah  Colkmin,  E-q .,  Gatton  Park,  Roigate  (gi-.,  Mr. 
King),  had  a  very  effective  group,  in  the  oentro  of  which 
was  a  good  example  of  Crelogyno  criotata  alba,  and  around  it 
were  plants  of  the  handsome,  richly-colourcd  form]  of 
Odontoglossum  raniosissinium,  Dcndrobium  nobilo  nobilius, 
and  other  fine  f  mis  of  D.  nobile,  D.  Brymerianum,  a  fine 
variety  of  Sophronites  grandillora,  Cymbidium  x  eburaeo- 
Lowiauum,  Dendrobium  Victoria  Regina,  a  noble  Cattleya 
Trianai,  4c.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

John  Moss,  Ksq  ,  Wintoraliill,  Bisbops  Walt  nam  (gr.,  Mr. 
Kench),  showed  a  fine  form  of  Odontoglossum  Ruekerianuni, 

Malcolm  S.  Cooke,  Esq.,  Kingston  Hill(gr.,  Mr.  Buckell), 
sent  a  peculiar  form  of  Cypripedium  Chamberlainiauum,  and 
Odontoglossum  triumphans  aureum, 

Clacde  Hamilton,  Esq  ,  Dunmore  Tark,  Larbert,  N.B  , 
sent  the  fine  Dcndrobium  nobilo,  Dunmore  Park  variety. 

C.  L.  N.  Ingram,  Esq.,  Elstead  House,  Godalming  (i^r. ,  Mr. 
T.  W.  Bond),  showed  Lajlio-Cattleya  x  Sir  William  Ingram,  a 
v  ry  fine  hybrid  that  was  previously  exhibited. 

Walter  C.  Walker,  Esq.,  Winciimore  Hill  (gr.,  Mr.  Geo. 
Cragg),  showed  Odontoglossum  Andcrsonianum,  Walker's 
variety. 

Narcissus  Committee. 

Pro-cut:  Messrs  J.  T.  Bcnnott  Poe,  chairman;  Messrs. 
Scrase  Dickins,  Jas.  Walker,  J.  II.  do  Graaff,  A.  Kiugsmill, 
Revs.  G.  II.  Englehoart  and  C.  MacMichaol,  Miss  Willniott, 
and  others. 

Although  the  improved  weather  of  the  List  few  days  has 
caused  the  Narcissi,  hitherto  pent  up  by  the  rainless  cold  of 
March,  to  come  into  bloom  with  a  rush,  yet  thete  was  but 
one  l..rge  trade  exhibit  in  the  Drill  Hall,  which,  it  is  almost 
superfluous  to  say,  came  from  Messrs..  Barr  &  Sons.  The 
flowers,  though  perhaps  not  so  large  or  substantial  as  in 
some  seasons,  were  well.finishfd  and  coloured.  Henry  Irving 
and  maximus  in  masses  were  very  bright,  while  tho  scarcer 
trumpets,  such  as  Weardale  and  Glory  of  Leyden,  were  a 
feature  of  this  stand. 

_  The  Silver  Cup  offered  by  Messrs.  Barr  for  tho  best  collec- 
tion of  not  less  thin  forty  varieties  in  the  various  sections 
was  easily  won  by  the  Rev.  G.  H.  Engleiieart,  with  his 
own  flowers.  J.  W.  Joxks,  Esq.,  was  2nd  with  a  neat 
stage  of  bloom,  in  which  tho  white  trumpets  wero  tho  best 
feature. 

A  good  many  now  seedlings  came  before  the  committee, 
and  awards  were  given  as  follows  :  To  Messrs.  Baku,  Awards 
of  Merit  to  Apricot,  a  small  woll-formod  trumpet  having  tho 
peculiarity  of  distinct  apricot  colour  throughout  the  corona, 
and  to  a  large  trumpet  iu  the  way  of  Glory  of  Loyden.  To 
the  Rev.  G.  H.  Engleheari-,  first-class  Certificates  to  Lady 
Margaret  Boscawen,  a  very  large  and  striking  flower  in  tho 
way  of  Sir  Watkin,  but  with  puro  white  segments  of  extra- 
ordinary width-this  is  quito  ono  of  tho  finest  forms  yet 
raised.  To  Poetious  Buuur,  a  circular  Bower  twiee  tho  size 
of  ornatus,  with  a  broad  eyeof  deep  rod.  To  White  Queen,  a 
largo  broad  petalled  flower  with  a  Sir  Watkin-liko  crown 
almost  as  white  as  tho  segments.  Mr.  Engleiibabt  also 
gamed  Awards  of  Merit  for  Orlflamms,  a  modium-sizod 
variety  of  the  short-cupped  class,  tho  perianth  white,  tho 
entire  cup  fiery -red;  and  for  Lucifer,  perianth  crenm,  c  own 
long,  of  glowing  orange-red. 

Mr.  Englehcan's  large  stand  of  his  own  seedlings  was  the 
centre  of  attraction  in  the  ball,  and  compi  ised  tho  above  and 
many  other  forms  not  previously  oxbibited.  The  feature  o! 
tbo  Bowel's  was  undoubtedly  the  greatly  intensified  depth  of 
red  colouring  attained,  and  the  now  or  much  moro  decided 
range  of  colour  in  tho  hitherto  rare  tones  known  as  salmon 
apricot,  citron,  tnd  Ihelike.  Torch,  Foutbern  Star,  Flambeau', 
flamingo,  and  many  other  brilliantly  coloured  flowers  created 
much  admiration,  though  tho  exhibit  also  included  fine 
numpets,  hybrids  of  triandrus,  puro  white  drooping  llowors 
of  the  Leedsii  class,  and  indeed  most  of  tho  form  and  colour 
Known, n  the  Narcissus.  This  was  probably  tho  finest  serie 
01  seedlings  ever  shown  at  ono  timo  by  Mr.  Engk-lieai  I . 

Fruit  Committee. 

Pnatnt:  Philip  Crowley,  Esq.,  Chairman;  and  Messrs. 
M.  Glccson,  .las.  II.  Veitch,  A.  P.  Barron,  .T.  Wright,  Alex. 
Dean,  J.  w.  Bites,  C.  llerrin,  Geo.  T.  Miles,  G.  II.  Sago, 
F-  Q  Lane,  J.  Smith,  0.  Reynods,  G.  Norman,  J.  Wiilari, 
and  Robt.  Fife. 

Mr.  .1.  p.  McLeod,  gr.  to  .1.  P.  Morgan,  Esq.,  Dover  House, 
Koehampton,  exhibited  throe  dozen  splendid  fruits,, (  Brown 
lur     -v  "Sft  "Pe  and  large  (Cultural  Commond  iti.m). 

A  fray  uf  Royal  Sovereign  Strawberries  from  Mr.  E, 
'•'  rr.  gr.,  Aldenham   11,, us,-.   Elstree,  was  alio  rooom 

mended  a  Cultural  C niendation     The  h-uitswore  largo, 

:"„i  each  one  in  ,„  rfect  state  for  table. 

A  third  Cultural  Commendation  was  rei uended  f,,  Mr. 

.Miller,  gr.  fu  I.,,,,;  |.',,|  b.Vi  Huxley  Lodge,  Esher.  for  a 
grand  lot  of  Mush ms 

Mr.  C  llerrin.gr  ,  Dropmore,  won  the  premier  place  in  tho 
Apple  competition  will,  excellent  examples  ,,f  Stunner 
Pippin,  tho  produce  of  an  aged  standard  inc. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Hicks,  Hatton  Garden,  London,  showed  several 
novel  thermometers,  ono  of  which  is  deseribod  as  a  new 
double  self-recording  six's  thermom  iter.  This  h  is  boen 
designed  to  enable  t beer vert impara  any  days  reading 


with  that  of  tho  previous  day,  and  it  is  effected  by  leaving 
tho  tubes  of  sufficient  length  to  permit  of  an  additional 
scale  with  compressed  division  being  placod  abovo  the  other. 
Another  novelty  was  Hicks'  patent  alarm  thermometer. 
This  differs  from  previojs  electrical  thermometers  in  that  by 
means  of  a  magnet  the  irdoi  may  be  moved  to  any  tempera- 
ture desired— say  10°  higher  than  the  room  is  generally. 
Immediately  I  ho  mercury  roaches  tho  index,  a  constant 
ringing  of  an  oleotrical  bell  is  commenced. 

Lecture. 

In  tho  aftoinoon  a  most  interesting  lecture  entitled 
"  Blight  and  Blessing  "  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Fred.  Enoch, 
F.L.S.  The  discourse  was  very  freely  illustrated  by 
means  of  excellent  lantern  slides,  and  explained  minutely 
the  life-history  of  some  common  garden  insect  pests,  and  of 
other  insects  parasitic  or  predatory  upon  same.  As  remarked 
afterwards  by  Professor  Henslow,  tho  facts  Mr.  Enoch  so 
lucidly  explained  tended  to  show  "  tho  balance  there  is  in 
nature." 

Said  the  lecturer,  there  is  probably  no  insect  post  but  has 
another  insect  that  preys  upon  it,  (r  is  its  parasite.  Mr. 
Enoch  further  said  that  he  believed  it  possible  as  did  also 
the  late  Professor  Riley,  to  increase  the  number  of  these 
parasites,  which  are  helpful  to  the  cultivator,  inasmuch  as 
they  wngc  incessant  war  upon  insects  injurious  to  vege- 
tation. 

Mr.  Enoch  showed  that  this  parasitism  is  carried  on  to 
the  second  and  third  degree—that  is,  that  there  are  insects 
which  arc  parasites  upon  parasites,  and  in  such  case  the  first 
parasite  only  is  a  friend  to  the  cultivator,  and  the  second  ono 
merely  interferes,  and  in  some  measure  prevents  the  good 
work  of  extermination  he  is  engaged  upon.  One  of  the  most 
familiar  of  the  insects  dealt  with  was  the  green  aphis.  This 
species  is  by  no  means  without  its  enemies,  for  the  maggot 
of  th?  wasp-fly  has  been  known  to  kill  and  suck  them  dry  at 
the  rate  of  150  per  hour.  Its  particular  parasites  are  also 
responsible  for  the  deaths  of  many  more. 

The  Currant  bud-mite  was  shown,  and  its  extensive 
ravages  alluded  to.  In  connection  with  this  pest  Mr.  Enoch 
has  discovered  a  predaceous  maggot  that  feeds  upon  the 
mite,  and  has  obtained  a  perfect  insect  from  the  sam\  The 
slide  represented  this  to  be  a  very  beautiful  creature  indeed. 
The  Willow-sawfly  and  its  parasites  were  beautifully  shown 
and  explained,  and  the  Devil's  Coach-horso  also.  Tho 
latter  is  very  fond  of  tho  Cabbage  caterpillar,  and  the  antics 
whilst  devouring  the  same  were  carefully  explained. 

R  McLachlan,  Esq.,  who  presided,  in  moving  a  vote  of 
thinks  to  tho  lecturer,  corroborated  several  of  tho  facts 
given,  and  reiterated  tho  lecturer's  observations  to  the  effect 
that  it  is  extremely  desirable  that  cultivators  should  acquire 
a  better  knowledgo  of  insects,  that  thoy  may  distinguish 
between  "  Blights  and  Blessings,"  with  a  view  to  diminishing 
the  former  by  preserving  tho  latter. 


ROYAL  CALEDONIAN  HORTI- 
CULTURAL. 

APRIL  6,  7.— The  Spring  show  was  held  on  the  above  dates 
in  tho  Wavoilcy  Market,  Edinburgh.     The  following  romarks 
are  anent  somo  of  tbo  principal  features  in  tin-  display. 
Hardy  Plants. 

Hardy  and  forced  plants  made  tho  major  and  moro 
striking  portions  of  the  show.  The  hardy  Rhododendrons nnd 
the  hardy  American  and  mollis-  Azaleas  of  Messrs.  LahBOURN, 
DlCKSON  <fcCo.  Tho  groups  of  forced  hardy  plants  such  as 
Dcutzias,  Sph,i:is,  Roses,  Genista  Soopartus,  Andreanns, 
Cytisus  albus,  Kalmia  latifolia.  and  Azaleas,  drooped  with 
freshness  and  glowed  with  colour.  Even  tho  premier  prize 
for  the  best  1 2-foot  table  for  effect,  whilo  owing  much  to 
Dcndrobes,  Liliums,  Amaryallis,  Cliveias,  and  Cyclamens, 
was  greatly  indebtod  to  the  magnificent  specimens  of  Genistas 
Andrcanus  for  its  easy  victory. 

The  same  liberal  use  of  hardy  plants,  forced  or  otherwise, 
formed  characteristic  features  En  the  grand  groups  or  tables 
furnished  by  leading  nurserymen,  such  as  Messrs.  Laird, 
Mktiiven  &  Son",  Now  me,  and  others. 

Tho  Silver  Maples,  as  some-  of  tho  variegated  Aoers  are 
often  called,  tho  Japanese  Maples,  Brooms,  Gueldres  Hose. 
Lilac*,  hardy  Azalois  w.  re  all  used  very  liberally  to  produce 
artistic  effect  throughout  the  exhibition. 

Messrs.  IUrii  <fc  SiiNs'  great  stand  of  Daffcdils  was  very 
showy,  aswere  tho  glowing  Tulips  and  fino  Hyacinths.  And  it 
is  wise  and  well  In  these  days  of  fever  for  Orchids,  to  pause 
occasionally  and  tike  note  of  the  richness  of  beauty  wo 
possess  in  our  hardy  shrubs  and  trees  when  forced  or 
naturally  in  season. 

Nku  Qrbbkhoi   i   Rhododendrons. 

Two  seedlings  of  Mr.  McMillan's,  of  Trinity  Cottage, 
Edioburgh,  were  certificated  at  this  show,  of  which  Nathaniel 
Bi  \  •■•■u,  named  In  honour  of  the  courteous  energetic  assistant- 
secretary  of  Ihe  society,  la  i  fine  pure  white  Bower,  with  s 
soft  pinky  blotch,  thai  is  likely  to  have  a  popular  and  useful 
ruture.no!  only  for  its  own  special  beauty,  but  through  Its 
powei  ol  breaking  into  different  md  brighter  colours. 

B<  uitit'ui  and  fragrant  as  ni  isl  of  these  greenhouse 
Rhododendrons  are,  they  are  receiving  too  many 
white  novelties,  N.,t  thai  we  wish  to  get  rid  of  white  in 
this  family  — far  from  it;  nevertheless  scarlets,  golds, 
pinks,  oream-ooloured,  magentas,  would  bo  welcome  in 
blotches,  spots,  or  even  as  sells.  But  the  different  species  of 
Rhododendrons,  such,  for  example,  as  R.  javanioum,  do  not 

mix  n  eely  with  others.      In  Nathaniel  Bryson,  Mr.  McMillan 
has  given  us  a  Bower  with  a  pink  or  blush  blotch.    The 


other  variety  that  received  a  First-class  Certificate  on  this 
ccasion,    Mrs.  McMillan,  is  a  pure  white,    and   specially 
fragrant. 

On  the  evening  before  the  show,  April  5,  the  Scottish  Horti- 
cultural Association  held  its  monthly  meeting  in  St. 
Andrew  Square.  Theie  were  several  seedling  g.ecnhouso 
Rhododendrons  then  shown;  and  among  othe-s  a  pure  white 
flagrant  varioty  named  Hercules,  was  awarded  a  First-class 
Certificate.  Among  other  seedling  Rhododendrons,  tho 
following  wero  also  promising  white  varieties  :— Mr.  Fitz- 
william,  Miss  Jessie  Caldor,  White  Queen. 

Roses  in  Pots. 

There  wero  several  exhibits  of  Roses  in  pots,  which, 
however,  left  much  room  for  improvement  in  regard  to  cul- 
ture and  setting-up.  A  few  of  tbo  best  varieties  shown  were 
The  Bride,  Francis  Kruge-,  Caroline  Kustcr,  Etoile  de  Lyon, 
Btroncss  Rothschild,  Anne  Clivier,  Grace  Darling,  Man.Vb.al 
Kiel. 

Cut  Roses 

One  of  the  most  pleasing  features  in  connection  with  tho 
cut  Roses,  was  the  excellency  of  the  four  dozen  Maneliall 
Niels.  The  following  were  the  more  notable  blooms  iu  tho 
best  stands  of  24's  and  12's  :  La  France,  Win.  Allan  Richard- 
sou,  Madame  Hoste,  Xiphetos,  Madame  Lambard,  Revo  d'Or, 
Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  The  Queen,  Caroliuo  Tcstout,  and 
Caroline  Kuster. 

Apples. 

There  was  a  capital  collection  of  Apples,  tho  whole  of  them 
appearing  in  sound  condition.  Among  kitchen  varieties  wo 
noticed  lino  examples  of  Gloria  Mundi.  According  to  the 
late  Dr.  Hogg,  this  fine  Apple  ought  lo  have  finished  sup- 
plying us  about  Christmas,  but  here  it  was  in  good  condition 
on  April  6.  The  following  also  wero  shown  in  good  sound 
condition  :  —  Alfriston,  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  Newton  Won- 
der, Bramley's  Seedling,  Hammond's  Pearmain,  Galloway 
Pippin,  and  Norman tou  Wonder  and  Wellington  in  two 
dishes.  Dr.  Hogg  credits  this  last  fine  Apple  with  keeping 
till  March  ;  hut  here  it  was  in  good,  though  not  in  such  con- 
dition as  it  was  lately  chronicled,  promising  to  keep  soundly 
until  June. 

That  all  too  seldom  seen  Gooseberry-Apple  was  also  well 
shown.  Oneof  the  greatest  merits  of  this  valuable  culinary 
Apple  is,  that  it  comes  into  use  in  November,  and  continues 
sound  and  good  till  Apples  come  again.  The  greater  tbo 
pity  that  more  <  if  it  is  not  grown,  and  that  anyone  should  begin 
using  such  a  sure  keeper  before  April.  As  this  valuable  late 
Apple  is  sometimes  confounded  with  the  much  smaller  and 
softer  earlier  Gooso  Apple,  it  may  he  well  to  give  Dr.  Hogg's 
description  of  tho  Gooseberry  Apple,  to  mako  sure  of  having 
it  true :— "  Fruit  above  medium  size,  roundish,  with  obtuse 
ribs  on  tho  sides,  which  extend  to  the  crown,  where  they 
form  ridges.  Skin  deep  lively  green,  with  a  tinge  of 
brownish-red  next  the  sun.  Eye  open,  not  deeply  sunk 
Stamens  medium,  funnel-shaped.  Stalk  short  Flesh 
greenish-white,  very  tender,  juicy,  and  with  a  fine,  agreeable, 
and  subdued  aoidity.    Cells  obovate  ;  axilla  slit." 

Desskrt  Al'PLES. 
We  Lotieed  the  following  varieties :— Idbston  Pippin, 
Baumann's  Red  Reinotte,  Cornish  Aromatic,  Kin-  v(  tho 
Pippins,  Blenheim  Orange,  Reinotte  du  Canada,  Adams 
Pearmain,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Dutch  Mignouno,  and 
Northern  Spy.  It  is  a  pity  that  this  last-named  late 
Apple  is  not  moie  grown  in  Scotland  and  the  northorn  coun- 
ties of  Fngland,  where  it  might  take  the  place  of  the 
scarlet  and  other  Nonpareils,  that  seldom  ripen  of  high 
quality  in  theNorth.  The  Northern  Spy  Apple  is  always 
distinguished  by  the  highest  flavour,  the  richest  colour,  and 
a  Grape  like  bloom.  L'nder  careful  storage  and  handling,  it 
also  keeps  till  mid-summer;  and  the  longer  it  is  kept,  tho 
deeper  becomes  its  colour. 

Oth ku  Fruits. 
Beyond  Apples  there  was  but  little  fruit  exhibited.     Thoro 
were  no  Pears ;  but  «e  noticed  six  bunches  of  Grapos,  four  of 
black,  and  one  of  Muscat    in  no  way  notable  for  oultureor 

keeping  ;  two  l*ii  e  apples,  three  dishes  of  Strawberries,  and 
three  collection-  of  pots  of  Strawberries  in  fruit;  and  none 
was  named.  The  only  two  bunches  of  white  Grapes  were 
Muscats. 

BECKE  N  HAM     HORTICULTURAL. 

The  memb  ra  of  the  Beckonham  Horticultural  Society 
have,  during  the  last  three  weeks,  been  enjoying  a  course  of 
lectures  on  ''Insects  Injurious  to  Garden  Crops,'*  given  by 
Mr.  P.  HbdWORTH  Foi  UK-,  B.So.,  Lecturer  on  Agricultural 
Entomology  at  tho  University  Extension  College,  Reading. 

Mr.  Foulkkb  descanted  upon  the  various  forms  of  i  sect- 
pests,  and  their  differing  modes  of  attacking  plants,  aud 
tho  most  approved  mothods  t oth  of  prevention  and  euro. 
Tho  lectures  were  rendered  very  interesting  by  the  limo- 
light  pictures  with  which  they  were  illustrated  At  tbo 
last  meeting  on  extraordinary  cluster  of  fine  ttuahroomi  was 
shown  by  Miik  Webster,  gr.  to  B  J.  Prbvton,  Esq.,  of 
Rolsey  Paik. 


CATALOGUES    RECHVED 

I  or  Yokohama  \i  aasRi  Co.,  Ltd.,  ttos  SI  35,  Nakamura, 
Yokohama,  Japan  —  Lilie>,  Chrysanthemums,  Camellias, 
Aaaleas,   Orchids,    Maples,  Magnolias,  and    Plants   In 

general  ;    Seeds,   ,v  c. 
\      1  a  m OQIJ      U    ETlLS,     Rue    dU    Hontet,     Nancy.     Franc.     - 

Chrysanthemums,    Begonias,   Gladiolus,   Pelargoniums 
Petunias,  Fuchsias,  ana  other  pUcnta 
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Markets, 


GOVENT  GARDEN,    APRIL   14. 

We  cannot  accept  any  responsibility  for  the  subjoined 
reports.  They  are  furnished  to  us  regularly  every 
Thursday,  by  the  kindness  of  several  of  the  principal 
salesmen,  who  revise  the  list,  and  who  are  responsible 
for  the  quotations.  It  must  be  remembered  that  these 
quotations  do  not  represent  the  prices  on  any  particular 
day,  but  only  the  general  averages  for  the  week  preceding 
the  date  of  our  report.  The  prices  depend  upon  the 
quality  of  the  samples,  the  supply  in  the  market,  and  the 
demand ;  and  they  may  fluctuate,  not  only  from  day  to 
day,  but  often  several  times  in  one  day.  Ed.  ] 


Cut  Flowers. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.  d.  s.  d.  | 
Arums,  12  blooms...    3  0-40 
Azalea,  doz.  sprays    0  9-10 
Bouvardlas,pr.bun,   0  6-08 
Carnations,  pr.  doz, 

blooms     10-30 

Daffodils,  doz.  bun.  5  0-60 
Eucharis,  per  dozen  4  0-50 
Gardenias,  12  blooms  2  0-30 
Hyacinth,  Roman, 
—  doz.  bunches... 
Lilac,  Fr. ,  p.  bunch 
Lilium  Harris!,  per 

doz.  biooms 
Lily  of  the  Valley, 

dozen  sprays 
Maidenhair     Fern, 

per  12  bunches... 
Mignonette,  dozen 

bunches 
Narciss,  various,  per 

dozen  bunches  ... 


4  0-60 
3  6-60 


4  0-60 
10-16 


4  0-80 
2  0-40 


0-4  0 


Orchids  :— 

Cattleya,  12  bms. 

0  dontoglossum 

crispum,  12  hm. 

Pelargoniums,  Bear* 

let,  per  12  bun. 

—  per  12  sprays... 
Primroses,    per    12 

bunches  

Roses,  Tea,  per  doz. 

—  yellow  (Pearls), 
per  dozen 

—  pink,  per  doz. 

—  Safrano,  p.  doz. 

—  red,  per  dozen 
Tuberoses,  12  blms. 
Tulips,  12  blooms... 
Violets,  12  bunches 

—  Parme,  French 
Wallflowers,  12bun. 


8.  d.  s.  d. 
6  0-90 


0-  «»  o 
8-  1  0 

9-10 
6-10 

0-4  0 

0-8  0 
0-2  0 
0-6  0 
0-16 
6-10 
9-10 
0-3  6 
C-  6  0 


Orchid-bloom  in  variety 
Vegetables.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


5.  d.  s.  d. 


4  0 

■  n  9 


Asparagus,  English, 
per  bundle 

—  (Paris),  Green, 
per  bundle 

—  Giant   ... 

—  Sprue 

—  Spanish 

—  Italian 

—  Perpignan 

—  Cahore 

—  Barcelona 

—  Toulouse 
A  rtichokes,   Globe, 

per  doz.  ...     _ 

—  Jerusalem,  sieve  10    — 
Beans,  English 

(Dwarf),  lb.    ... 

—  Channel  Islands, 
per  lb. 

—  (Madeira),   per 
package 

—  French,  per  lb. 
(in  paper  pkt.) 

Beetroots,  p.  bush. 
Broccoli,      Cher- 
bourg, per  doz. 

—  Kent,   selected 

—  crates  ... 

—  Guernsey  p.  d. 

—  sprouts,        per 
bushel 

per  bag     ... 

Brussels     Sprouts, 

per  sieve 
Cabbage,  Cherbourg, 

per  doz. 

—  Worcester 

—  Kent    .. 
Cress,    per     dozen 

punnets 
Coleworts,  or  Greens 

per  bag 
Carrots,     in     bags, 

washed 

—  in  bunches 

—  French,  flats  ... 

—  New.  bunch  .. 
Celery,  p.  doz.  rulls  12  0-18  0 
Chicory,  [er  lb.     ...     0  3-0  3$ 
Cucumbers,  p.  doz.    16-36 


7  0- 

3  fr 

8  6 

0  6 

1  9 
13- 
1  4     — 
1  0-1  10 
14    — 
5  0    — 

19-26 


10-14 

10-13 

4  0-50 

0  5    — 
16    — 

0  9-10 
10-23 

3  6-10  0 
16-26 

1  0    — 

16-20 

1  0    — 


0  6- 
0  9- 
0  9- 


1  0 
1  3 

1  3 


1  G    — 

'  1  6-  2  0 

2  6-30 
2  6-30 
2  6    — 

0  8     — 


Endive,  per  doz.  ... 
Garlic,  per  lb. 
Horseradish,  foreign 
per  bundle     . . . 

—  Cheshire  (loose), 
p.  doz. 

Leeks,    per    dozen 

bunches 
Lettuce,     Cabbage, 

per  dozen 

—  Cos,  per  doz. ... 


2  3    — 
0  4 


0  9-10 


10-14 
2  6-36 


. .  </.  s.  d. 
Mint,     per      dozen 

bunches  ...    5  0-80 

Mushrooms,  per  lb.     0  8-0  10 
Onions,     Egyptian, 

bags      9  0-96 

cwt.  ...  10  0    — 

—  1  isbon,  boxes       9  6- 

—  Green,  per  doz 

bun....  .„ 
Parsnips,  per  bag . . . 
Parsley,    per  sieve 

—  p.     doz.      bun. 
Peas,  French  paper 

packet 

—  Small  Flat      ... 

—  Channel    Isles, 

per  lb. 

—  Telephone,    lb. 
Marrows,  ... 

Potatos,  Channel 
Isles,  framed 
Kidneys,  per 
lb 

—  Canary    Kids., 
per  cwt. 

—  Algerine  Kids 
per  cwt. 

Radishes,  Long,  per 
doz.  bunches  ... 

—  Boulogne,    per 
doz.  bunches ... 

Rhubarb,     Yorks, 

forced,  doz.  .      13-20 

—  home  -  grown, 

natural       ...     2  0-30 

Salad,  small,  pun- 
nets, per  dozen     13    — 

Seakale,  forced,  per 

doz.  punnets  ..  10  0-12  0 

—  natural,  p.  doz. 
punnets  ...10  0-12  0 

—  Scotch  Kale,  p. 

bush.    ...         ...    0  9-10 

—  —  per  bag   ...     10-16 
Shallots,  per  lb.   ...     0  4    — 
Spinach,  p.  bush. ...     16    — 
Tomatos,     Ikigliih 

per  lb 10-13 

—  Channel    Isles, 

per  lb 10-11 

—  Canary,      deep 

boxes 2  6-36 

cases  (40  lb.)    11  0     — 


3  0-40 
2  0-26 
16-26 
2  0-30 

0  6-07 

4  0     — 

0  8-09 

1  0     — 

2  0    — 


0  4-05 
14  0-16  0 


10  C-12  0 
0  8-10 


0  4-06 


trays 

Turnips,  per  bag  ... 

—  bunches,    new 

Turnip  -  tops,     per 

bushel 

—    per  bag 

Watercress,  p,  doz. 

bunches 


10-16 
2  6-26 

0  9-     10 

1  0     — 
16    — 

0  6-08 


Remarks.— On  Saturday  last,  preceding  the  holidays,  as  is 
o'ten  the  case,  the  vegetable  trade  was  dull,  prices  lower, 
including  Mushrooms  and  Rhubarb.  On  Tuesday  the  same 
state  of  things,  and  the  few  warm  days  brought  Broccoli  on 
rapidly.  The  recently -arrived  Cape  of  Good  Hope  Grapes 
are  not  in  fine  condition.  A  consignment  of  Tasmatrian 
Apples  is  due  very  shortly. 

Potatos. 
Trade  steady.  Best  samples  a  shade  firmer.  Current 
prices :— Maincrops,  Saxons,  and  Bruce,  105s.  to  120s.; 
Blacklands,  105?.  to  115s.  ;  Duubar  Maincrops,  130s.  to  135s! 
per  ton.  Foreign  Ware,  4s.  6-/.  to  5».  Sd.  per  bag.  New 
Potatos,  11 *.  to  2)s.  per  cwt.  John  Bath.,  32  and  34,  Wei- 
ington  Street,  Co  vent  Garden,  W.C. 


Plants  ih  Pots. —Average  Wholes  ale  Prices. 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

8.  d.  s.  d. 

Adiantums,  p.  doz. 

4  0-12  0 

Ferns,  various,  doz. 

5  0-12  0 

Aspidistras ,  perdoz. 

12  0-30  0 

Ficus  alastica,  eaeh 

10-76 

—  specimen,  each 

5  0-15  0 

Foliage  plants,  doz. 

12  0-36  0 

Azalea,  per  dozen  . 

36  0-48  0 

Genistas,  perdoz.... 

9  0-12  0 

Cineraria,  per  doz. 

6  0-90 

Hyacinths,  per  doz. 

9  0-15  0 

Cyclamen,  per  doz. 

12  0-18  0 

Liliums,       various, 

Drachmas,  eaoh    ... 

10-76 

per  dozen 

IS  0-3)  0 

—    various,    per 

Marguerites,  p.  doz. 

9  0-15  0 

dozen 

12  0-24  0 

Palms,  various,  ea. 

2  0-lu  0 

Ericas,  various,  per 

—  speoimens,    ea. 

10  6-84  0 

dozen 

9  0-18  0 

Primula,  single,  per 

Evergreen    shrubs, 

dozen 

4  0-60 

In  variety,  doz.... 

6  0-24  0 

Tulips,  dozen  bulbs 

10-16 

Ferns,  small,  doz. ... 

10-20 

Fruit. — 

Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

s   d.  s.  d. 

Apples,     American 

Bananas,  bunch    ... 

S  0-11  0 

produce,     New 

Figs,  per  dozen     ... 

4  0-80 

York  barrels: — 

Grapes,    Worthing, 

—  Gold  Russets... 

20  0-26  0 

per  lb 

4  0     5  0 

—  Ben  Davis 

23  0-28  0 

—  Jersey,  per  lb. . 

4  0-46 

—  Wine  Sops     ... 

21  0-24  0 

—  Dutch,  per  lb. . 

3  0-46 

—  Willow  Pippins 

21  0-24  0 

—  English       Col- 

—  Nova        Scotia 

mars,  per  lb.  .. 

5  0-00 

Russets,  barrel  22  0-26  0 

—  Almerla,       per 

—  Tasmauian,    of 

dozen  lb. 

10  0-12  0 

various     sorts, 

—  Cape,  cases     ... 

10  0  12  0 

per  case 

11  0-15  0 

Melons,  each 

3  0-36 

—  English  Goose- 

Pears, cases 

12  0-16  0 

berry   Pippins, 

Peaches,    per    doz. 

24  0-36  0 

per  bushel 

7  0-80 

Pines,  each  from... 

1  6-  4  0 

—  Heelings,  bush. 

8  0-10  6 

Strawberries,  p.  lb. 

2  0-40 

SEEDS. 

London:  April  13.— Messrs.  John  Shaw  A  8ons,  Seed 
Merchants,  of  Great  Maze  Pond,  Borough,  London,  S.E  , 
state  that  the  late  acceptable  rains  have  naturally  given  some 
impetus  to  the  sowing  demand  for  Clover  and  Grass  seeds, 
all  descriptions  of  which  are,  however,  still  obtainable  at 
temptingly  low  rates.  For  Tares,  the  enquiry  is  just  now 
small.  Rye  is  scarce,  and  wanted.  There  is  no  change  in 
Peas,  Haricots,  or  Lentils.  Canary-seed  is  inactive.  Hemp- 
seed  is  dearer.  Full  prices  are  asked  for  Mustard  and 
Rapeseed.  A  small  arrival  is  noted  of  new  Scarlet  Runner 
Beans.  Low  rates  continue  to  prevail  for  Canadian  Wonder 
Beans.  The  Board  of  Trade  Returns  give  the  imports  into 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Clover  and  grass-seeds  for  the  past 
three  months  as  172,614  cwt.,  value  £337,171,  as  against 
139,220  cwt.,  value  £2S4,468  for  the  corresponding  period  of 
1897. 


Notices  to  Correspondents. 

Aralia  :  B.  D.  We  cannot  advise  you  unless  we 
know  the  species. 

Beetles  in  Cooomber  -  house  :  Constant  Header. 
These  beetles  belong  to  the  genus  Trox.  Their 
natural  food  is  animal  matter,  such  as  bones,  skins, 
&c,  and  in  all  probability  they  came  to  you  iu 
manure  or  fertiliser  of  some  kind.  They  are  not 
much  likely  to  do  any  serious  damage,  unless  it  be 
to  the  manure.  Set  traps  of  dry  rabbit- skins, 
bones,  and  such  like,  and  destroy  the  beetles  that 
collect  under  them.  R.  McL. 

Books:  A.  Hansen.  The  publication  ceased  to  appear 
about  fifteen  years  ago,  and  the  volumes  can  now 
only  be  bought  at  the  second-hand  book-stalls. 

Cedars  :  Lerden.  The  sand  that  has  accumulated 
round  the  boles  should  be  cleared  away,  as  well 
as  the  soil  down  to  I  he  roots  ;  and  in  place  of  the 
latter  make  use  of  some  half-decayed  pasture-loam, 
mixed  with  well-rotted  leaf-mould  to  the  extent 
of  a  quarter  of  the  whole  bulk,  or  failing  leaf-mould, 
rotten  stable-manure  in  smaller  proportion.  This 
should  be  trodden  firmly,  and,  where  necessary, 
washed  in  among  the  roots  with  clean  water.  A 
mulch  of  trie  leaves  6  inches  thick  may  be  laid 
over  the  area  occupied  by  the  roots,  keeping  it 
in  position  with  a  thin  covering  of  soil.  Do  not 
employ  liquid  manure,  as  harm  might  be  done. 
It  might  be  worth  while  to  discover  the  where- 
abouts of  the  extremities  of  the  surface-roots,  and 
afford  these  new  soil  in  which  to  grow. 

Centadrea  candidissima,  syn.  C.  Cineraria  :  F.  F. 
The  plants  raised  from  autumn-sowings  are,  owing 
to  various  causes,  seldom  so  good  as  those  from 
early  spriDg-sowings  — probably  the  dry  air,  lack  of 
ventilation,  and  need  for  frequent  application  of 
water,  do  not  suit  the  plant  ;  and  your  partial 
failure  with  the  plant  is  due,  probably,  to  some  or 
all  of  these.  Cold-frame  treatment  is  best,  and  that 
can  be  safely  afforded  spring-raised  plants. 

Drachmas  :  R  T.  The  insect  you  send  is  one  of  the 
weevils,  which  are  very  destructive.  Lay  slices  of 
Potato  or  Carrot  on  the  stages  to  allure  the  weevils, 
and  go  round  the  house  at  night  and  catch  them. 

Lilies  diseased  :  T.  The  flower-buds  of  Lilium 
Harrisii  are  attacked  by  a  dangerous  fungus- 
parasite  of  the  "Botrytis"  type,  which  was  fully 


described  and  illustrated  by  Professor  Marshall 
Ward  in  Annals  of  Botany,  vol.  ii.,  1888.  A  paper 
in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  vol.  iv.,  1888,  p.  184, 
probably  refers  to  the  same  fungus,  though  under 
a  different  name.  Professor  Ward  found  the  Lily- 
buds  very  badly  damaged  in  a  wet,  moist  summer. 
Probably  your  Liliums  have  bfen  grown  in  a 
rather  warm,  moist  atmosphere,  with  deficiency  of 
ventilation.  Plants  as  far  gone  as  those  6ent  us 
should  be  removed  from  beside  healthy  ones,  and 
carefully  burnt.  Afford  those  left  as  much  air  as 
you  possibly  can  ;  if  they  could  be  removed  to 
another  ho^e,  so  much  the  better.  We  cannot 
confidently  recommend  any  form  of  spraying,  but 
experiments  with  a  very  dilute  Bordeaux  Mixture 
(see  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  August  21,  1-97)  would 
do  no  harm,  and  might  check  the  disease  for  the 
present;  while,  if  applied  before  flowering  next 
season,  would  probably  prevent  its  appearance. 

Movements  of  Sap  :  B.  The  fact  is  undoubted, 
but  the  explanation  is  incorrect  or  misleading. 
When  it  is  said,  for  instance,  that  the  sap  at  this 
season  of  the  year  flows  with  special  force  at  and 
to  the  extremities  of  the  branches,  an  impression 
is  created  that  there  is  a  channel  through  which 
the  sap  flows,  and  that  there  is  a  fluid  of  definite 
composition  throughout  the  plant,  which  also  is 
not  the  case.  The  budding  of  the  young  shoots  at 
the  extremities  is  due  to  the  increasing  heat  and 
light  to  which  the  buds  and  growing  points  are 
subjected.  It  is  in  the  bud  that  the  activity  of  the 
protoplasm  of  the  cells  is  most  and  earliest  mani- 
fested. At  the  same  time  it  is  true  that  a  supply 
of  water  is  essential,  and  this  is  obtained  by  means 
of  the  roots.  The  growth  does  not  begin  below, 
but  above. 

Mushroom-bed:  G.  T.  There  is  no  necessity  to  cover 
a  Mushroom-bed  with  litter  unless  the  Mushroom- 
house  is  not  fairly  airtight.  With  a  brick  or 
stone-built  house  furnished  with  a  )  1  rotor  ceiling, 
or  with  an  arch  thrown  over,  there  is  little 
evaporation  of  moisture  from  the  beds  at  this 
season,  no  fire  heat  being  employed  to  mauitaiu 
the  necessary  temperature  ;  moreover,  the  mois- 
ture thrown  off  by  new  beds  not  soiled  over, 
and  a  slight  sprinkling  of  the  floor  and  walls 
suffice  to  prevent  that  aridity  of  the  air  that  would 
extract  moisture  from  the  beds  in  bearing  or 
coming  on. 

Names  of  Plants  :  Correspondents  not  answered 
in  this  issue  are  requested  to  be  so  good  as 
to  consnlt  the  following  number. —  W.  U.  B.  1, 
Adiantum  Cardiochljena;  2,  Adiantum  trapezi- 
forme  ;  ii,  Adiantum  teuerum  ;  4,Davallia  (Micro- 
lepia)  platyphylla  ;  5,  Croton  Evansianum  ;  0, 
probably  Croton  irregulire.  These  Crotons  or 
Codireums  vary  so  much  in  the  foliage  even  of  the 
same  plant  that  it  is  difficult  to  name  so'ne  of 
them  accurately  with  rut  seeiog  the  plant. —  //".  A, 
Mint  apparently,  from  the  smell,  specimen  withered. 
-J.  S.  We  cannot  undertake  to  name  florists' 
varieties  of  Indian  Azaleas.  —  T.  If.  Doron;euui 
caucasicum,  Cattleya  Mendeli  variety. 

Richardia  jethiopica  :  C.  A.  The  leaf  you  send  has 
become  partly  white  in  place  of  green.  What  causes 
such  occurrences  we  know  not,  but  we  see  them  on 
every  hand,  and  they  go  to  prove  how  nearly 
related  flowers  and  spathes  are  to  leaves. 

Spik.ea  japonica:  Florist.  There  is  no  disease  in 
the  plant,  and  the  injury  is  presumably  due  to 
some  cultural  detail.  Is  it  possible  that  strong 
liquid- manure  water  has  been  spilled  over  the 
foliage  ?  Or,  are  they  too  close  to  the  heating- 
apparatus  ? 

Tomato  Disease  :  A.  B.  The  black  spot  caused  by  a 
fungus,  Cladcrrorium  ljcopersici,  often  figured  and 
described  in  tliese  columns.  Burn  all  affected 
plants,  and  spray  the  remainder  with  weak  Bordeaux 
Mixture  or  with  sulphide  of  potassium,  half  ounce 
to  a  gallon  of  water,  taking  care  to  avoid  spraying 
the  fruits  which  are  approaching  ripeness. 

CoMMDNrCATiONs  Received.— J.  Durward. — D.  B. — J.  Simp- 
son, next  week. — Jas.  L.,  next  week. — R.  T.  -  G.  Doolan. — 
G,  E—  J.  &  G.,  Bury.-Pteris.— W.  T— J.  H,  Ghent.— 
D.  B.— E.  W\— A.  J.  N.— W.  M.— II.  M.— H.  W.  W.— A.  D.— 
R.  L.  H.— D.  W.— W.  R.  W. 


DIED. —  On  April  9,  at  Mena  House  Hotel, 
Pyr  mids,  Egypt,  aged  27,  Eustace  Edward,  fourth 
son  uf  Sir  Charles  William  Strickland,  Bart,  of 
Hil   ouley,  Malton. 

On  iho  11th  inst.,  in  London,  on  arrival  from 

India,  Ieanie  A.,wi'e  of  Sir  Georue  King,  K.C.I. E., 
F.R.S  .  late  Superintendent  Royal  Botanic  Gardens, 
Calcutta. 

[For  Weather,  see  p.  x. ) 
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OSBECK'S    "CHINA." 

TO  this  country  China  has  always  been  a 
territory  of  the  greatest  interest,  senti- 
mental as  well  as  practical,  for  our  own 
explorers— before  and  after  Eobert  Fortune  and 
Augustine  Henry — have  always  been  the  most 
daring  and  the  most  successful.  The  Anglo- 
Chinese  literature  alone  is  sufficiently  extensive 
to  form  a  large  library,  and  no  inconsiderable 
portion  of  it  relates  to  China's  exceedingly  rich 
flora,  much  of  which  yet  remains  to  be  fully 
explored. 

Of  the  many  interesting  books  on  China 
which  have  been  crowded  into  the  background 
by  the  ever-flowing  stream  of  fresh  publica- 
tions, there  are  few  more  entertaining  than 
Peter  Osbeck's  account  of  his  visit  to  China  and 
the  East  Indies  in  1750-51.  Osbeck  was  rector 
of  Hasloff  and  Woxtorp,  in  Sweden,  an  intimate 
friend  of  Linnrous,  and  a  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Stockholm  and  of  the  Society  of 
Upsal.  His  work  was  published  on  his  return 
home  in  Swedish,  thence  it  was  turned  into 
German  by  Godlich  Georgi,  under  the  eye  of 
the  author ;  from  German  it  was  translated 
into  English  by  John  Reinhold  Eorster,  F.A.S., 
and  published  by  Benjamin  White,  a  relative 
of  Gilbert  White,  of  Selborne,  in  1771,  in  two 
volumes.  Osbeck  had  a  passion  for  detail,  and 
the  natural  history  of  every  place  the  ship  called 
at  on  the  way  out  is  detailed  at  some  length. 

The  Chinese  love  of  gardening  and  of  flowers 
leads  our  traveller  into  several  interesting  par- 
ticulars in  his  account  of  Canton.  He  noticed 
"several  little  trees  in  flower-pots  before  the 
windows,  such  as  are  likewise  cultivated  in 
their  nurseries  and  gardens  ;  videlicet,  a  sort 
of  low  sweet  Orange-tree,  with  small  fruits, 
which  are  called  namang  in  China,  and  which  are 
used  instead  of  Tamarinds  or  common  Lemons 
in  punch,  and  generally  before  they  are  ripe." 
Among  other  plants  he  noticed  Narcissus 
tazetta,  or  Chinese  Lilies,  which  flower  in 
January,  and  are  called  Soisiwn-fatt  by  the 
Chinese;  "their  culture  requires  little  art; 
they  only  put  so  much  coarse  sand  upon 
a  tin  plate  as  just  covers  it,  and  upon  this  they 
set  the  bulbs  quite  naked.  These  were  sooner 
in  flower  when  the  bulbs  were  prevented 
striking  downwards."  Other  plants  most 
noticeable  were  Capsicum  frutescens,  Thuya 
orientalis,  Nyctantbes  orientalis,  Celosia  cris- 
tata,  Gomphrena  globosa,  Impatiens  balsamina, 
and  Ipomcea  Quamoclit,  in  China  called  Kam- 
fang-fang,  which  adorned  the  hedges  around 
about  the  city.  Osbeck  made  a  number  of 
efforts  to  get  some  knowledge  of  the  Chinese 
officinal  herbs,  and  the  diseases  against  which 
they  are  made  use  of,  but  although  he  "offered 
moderate  rewards,"  he  found  this  to  be  "  utterly 
impossible." 


As  the  Chinese  live  mostly  on  roots,  fruits, 
and  pot-herbs,  it  is,  perhaps,  not  surprising 
that  Osbeck  found  the  country  about  Canton 
"  almost  all  garden."  Besides  Bice,  Sugar- 
canes,  and  Chinese  Potatos,  he  noticed  several 
kinds  of  Peas,  and ' '  two  species  of  Beans,  which 
are  not  usual  in  our  country,  for  they  require 
more  warmth  than  our  climate  affords."  One 
of  these  is  Dolichos  sinensis,  which  the  Euro- 
peans call  "  Callvanses."  The  fruits  men- 
tioned included  the  Ling-Kamm,  or  Leng-ka 
(Trapa  natans),  "  a  fruit  which  looks  like  two 
horns  put  together,  and  has  a  kernel  in  the 
middle."  Eamm-Katt,  a  sort  of  small  Lemon, 
not  much  larger  than  a  Cherry ;  Samm-nim, 
an  oblong,  yellow,  sourish  fruit,  with  five  deep 
furrows,  botanically  known  as  Averrhoa  Bi- 
limbi,  and  which  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
introduced  into  England  until  forty  years  after 
Osbeck's  visit ;  and  two  sorts  of  Orange,  the 
Mandarin  variety,  "  whose  peel  is  quite  loose," 
and  the  Kang  variety,  which  is  inferior  to  the 
other,  and  in  which  the  peel  "  sits  close."  The 
other  fruits  and  vegetables  include  the  Mango, 
Tamarinds,  Guayava,  Gourds,  Melons,  Leeks, 
Radishes,  Turnips,  Carrots,  Ginger,  and  Bamboo 
roots.  The  Chinese  Potato,  Fann-sio,  or  Fay-sio, 
the  Convolvulus  batatas  of  Linnaeus,  or  Convol- 
vulus radice  tuberosa  esculenta  minore  purpurea 
of  Miller's  Dictionary,  a  great  novelty  to  Osbeck, 
is  too  generally  known  to  require  any  descrip- 
tion. Osbeck's  comments  on  it  are,  however, 
curious  :  "  these  Potatos  are  quite  different  from 
ours,  and  seem  to  be  natives  of  a  warmer  climate, 
for  they  never  flower  in  China,  so  that  they 
would  hardly  grow  with  us,  though  they  are 
more  palatable,  and  perhaps  more  wholesome 
than  ours.  They  are  planted  in  the  dry  sandy 
fields,  at  a  distance  from  each  other,  manured 
with  human  dung,  and  kept  clean  from  weeds ;  " 
a  penny  would  purchase  about  100  roots. 
Another  root  which  served  the  purpose  of 
Potatos  is  that  of  the  Yam,  in  Chinese  Tdai- 
vio  (Dioscorea  alata),  it  is  planted  like  the 
Potato,  on  high  places,  about  half  a  yard 
asunder,  and  a  quarter  of  a  yard  deep ;  in 
winter  it  is  kept  in  sand. 

Osbeck  made  several  botanical  excursions,  in 
several  of  which  he  fared  badly  at  the  hands  of 
the  natives ;  he  gives  a  full  account  of  the 
numerous  plants  which  he  saw  or  collected, 
among  which  was  one  subsequently  named  after 
him  by  Linnseus,  Osbeckia  chinensis,  a  pretty 
shrub  which  did  not  find  its  way  into  England 
until  1818.  Osbeck  gives  a  full-page  plate  of  it, 
on  which  is  inscribed  its  name  in  Chinese 
characters ;  it  is  figured  in  the  Botanical 
Magazine,  402G.  The  whole  plant  is  sold  in  the 
Chinese  apothecaries'  shops ;  they  boil  it  together 
with  old  Kuli  Tea,  and  drink  the  decoction  in 
colics.  Osbeck's  other  collections  included 
Rhamnus  lineatus,  "  a  bush  which  till  now  has 
escaped  the  notice  of  botanists  ;  "  Convallaria 
chinensis,  foliis  linearibus,  corollis  sex-partitio, 
a  medium  between  Scilla  and  Convallaria ; 
Ixora  coccinea,  or  Kang-long-sa,  i.e.,  the 
Emperor's  flower,  which  grows  a  yard  high 
everywhere  on  the  hills ;  Barleria  cristata, 
Mussienda  frondosa,  Clerodendrum  fortunatum, 
another  shrub  th»t  has  "  not  jet  been  described 
by  any  botanist,"  Lobelia  zeylandica,  Ruellia 
cristata,  and  a  large  number  of  other  flowering 
plants  and  Ferns. 

We  need  not  follow  Osbeck  on  his  return- 
voyage  ;  his  account  of  China  and  its  in- 
teresting flora  practically  ends  with  the  first 
volume.  The  second  one  is  in  part  made  up  of 
his  visits  to  Java  and  Ascension  Island.  This 
volume  is  of  a  very  miscellaneous  character,  for 


it  includes  a  letter  from  Linnaeus  to  Osbeck ;  a 
speech  by  the  latter  on  his  being  chosen  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Swedish  Academy  of 
Sciences,  February  25,  1758,  "  showing  what 
should  be  attended  to  in  voyages  to  China  ;  "  a 
long  account  of  a  voyage  to  Suratte,  China, 
&c,  from  April  1,  1750,  to  June  26,  1752,  by 
Olof  Toreen,  in  a  series  of  letters  to  Linnaaus ; 
an  exceedingly  interesting  "  Account  of  the 
Chinese  Husbandry,"  by  Charles  Gustave 
Eckeberg ;  and  it  concludes  with  a  Faunula 
sinensis  and  Flora  sinensis.  This  book,  which 
contains  a  number  of  full-page  plates  of  plants 
and  Ferns,  and  is  provided  with  an  excellent 
index,  is  not  only  in  itself  a  very  early  and 
important  contribution  to  the  scientific  books 
relating  to  China,  but  is  also  an  excellent  book 
of  travels  in  a  country  in  whioh  England, 
through  the  force  of  circumstances,  is  destined 
to  play  even  a  much  larger  part  in  the  future 
than  she  has  done  in  the  past.   W.  Roberts. 


New  or  Noteworhy  Plants. 

— * — 

Among  the  "  New  Plants"  shoien  at  Ghent  were  the 
following : — 

ACALYPHA  GODSEFPIANA,  Hokt.  Sander.  * 
(Fig.  87,  p.  242.) 

A  low-growing  shrub,  of  dense,  bushy  habit,  with 
shortly  -  stalked,  ovate  or  ovate  -  lanceolate  leaves, 
slightly  cordate,  acuminate,  coarsely  -  toothed,  teeth, 
incurved  ;  disc  3^  to  1  inches  long,  2J  to  2i  inches 
wide,  green,  with  a  few  thinly -scattered  rather 
long  white  hairs  on  the  upper  surface  and  along  the 
cream-coloured  or  whitish  margins  ;  petiole  J  inch 
long,  densely  covered  with  felted  seta.  Flowers  and 
fruit  not  seen.  The  cream-coloured  marginal  varie- 
gation gives  this  plant  a  very  ornamentil  appearanct. 
Although  the  flowers  are  not  known,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  as  to  the  affinities  of  this  plant,  and, 
indeed,  there  is  in  the  Kew  herbarium  a  specimen 
which  may  be  the  green  form  of  this  species.  This  has 
been  referred  with  doubt  to  A.  Pancheriana,  of  Bail- 
Ion,  from  which,  however,  it  differs  widely,  as  also 
from  A.  obovata,  which  has  retuae,  red-edged  leaves. 
Our  present  plant,  which  will  prove  a  very  orna- 
mental stove  plant,  was  collected  in  New  Guinea  by 
Micholitz.  M.  T.  M. 

Acai.ypha  Sandkiu,  N.  E.  Erown.i' 
(Fig.  93,  p.  248.) 
As  this  species  has  been  already  described  in  our 
columns,  we  need  not  enter  into  detail  here,  but 
merely  note  it  as  one  of  the  most  strikingly  orna- 
mental plants  we  have  ever  seen.  Of  branching 
habit,  the  branches  spread  widely,  and  throw  down 
their  long  bright  crimson  spikes,  like  those  of 
Love  Lies  Bleeding  (12  to  18  inches  long)  beneath 
the  broad  ovate  leaves  in  the  most  effective  manner. 
To  see  a  group  of  these  plants  at  Messrs.  Sander's, 
where  one  can  look  up  at  these  crimson  tassels, 
is  to  experience  a  sensation  not  to  be  forgotten. 
It  was  collected  by  Micholitz  in  the  Bismarck 
Archipelago. 

Alocasia  Wavriniana,  Hort.  Sander.Z 
(Fig.  89,  p.  243.) 
A  stately  species  from  Celebes,  and  differing  from 
any  other  known  to  us  in  cultivation  or  in  the  her- 

Must,  ex.   nor1.  Sander.  — Frutex, 

foliis  pctiolatia  ovatia  vel  ovato  lanceolutia  cordatis,  basi 
trincrviia,  acuminatis  serratis  auperne,  nee  nonad  marginea, 
sctis  tongiusculis  albidis  dissltis  munitis,  disco  viridi fascia 
latiuscula  albida  einct.i.   M.  /'.  If. 

t  AcaLyi  ;.  N.  E.Brown,  in  Qa/rdeners'  CK\ 

Iv.iG,  vol.  w.,  p.  S92. 

j  Alocasia  Wavriniana,  Mast.,  sp.  nov. — Foliis  ca>apitoais 
orcctis,  pctiolis  3S  cent,  long.,  purpureo-viridibus,  ilaventi- 
maeulatia,  basi  carnoaia  late  dilntatis,  auperne  canaliculars 
arete  alatia  ;  laminis  circa  51  cent,  long.,  15  cent,  lat.,  aub- 
coriuceia,  purpureo-viridibus  glabria  aubtus  cinereis  basi 
truncatis,  late  lanceolatifl  acuminatis  sinuato-lobatis,  lobis 
latia  obtusia  apicem  spectantibus,  costi  utriuquo  promi- 
nonte  ;  venis  Bccundariis  remotiusculia  unguium  cum  costs 
aoutum  sfflclentibnfl  8t  in  lal>os  niarginales  desinontibits ; 
venis  tertiaribus  mconsplcuis  erobiis.  Klores  ignoti.  Kx 
inaul.  Celebes  in  bort.  Sander  a  cl.  HlrihoUti  mtrucmot  i. 
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barium.  The  leaves  form  a  dense  erect  tuft,  each 
leaf  stalked,  lanceolate,  glabrous,  deep  blackish- 
green-grey  on  the  under  surface.  Petiole  purpliBh. 
spotted  with  pale  green,  15  inches  (38  cent.)  long,  of 
the  thickness  of  the  thumb,  much  dilated  at  the 
base,  above  channelled  and  deeply  winged  ;  blade 
about  20  inches  long  (51  cent.),  6  inches  wide 
(15  cent.),  lanceolate  acuminate,  truncate  at  the  base, 
deeply  pinnately  lobed,  lobes  bold,  rounded,  pointing 
towards  the  apex  of  the  leaf  ;  midrib  prominent  on 
both  surfaces,  secondary  veins  remote,  coming  off  at 
an  acute  angle,  and  terminating  in  the  marginal 
lobes  ;  tertiary  veins  crowded,  inconspicuous.  The 
species  is  a  native  of  Celebes,  and  was  introduced  to 
the  Sanderian  nursery  by  Mr.  Micholitz.  It  has  been 
mimed  in  compliment  to  the  Comte  de  Wavrin. 
M.  T.  M. 

FuBCBiEA  Watsoniana  sp.,  Sort.  Sander. 
(Fig.  90,  p.  243.) 
A  beiutiful  and  striking  species,  with  leaves  in 
tufts,  each  leaf  spreading,  as  long  as  the  arm, 
•Ji  inches  wide,  convolute  when  young,  undulate  at 
the  margin,  and  provided  at  distant  intervals  with 
minute  spines.  The  disc  of  the  leaf  is  bluish-green, 
with  alternate  bands  of  cream-coloured  variegation. 

Ptychosperma  ?  Wableti.  (Fig.  91,  p.  244.) 
A  Palm  with  silvery-grey  stem  more  or  less  thickly 
covered  with  coarse  blackish  or  purplish  hairs.  The 
foliage  is  pinnate,  the  segments  oblong  cuneate,  rose 
at  the  margins,  and  Bilvery  beneath.  We  do  not  give 
the  dimensions  as  the  plant  is  still  young,  and  likely 
to  develop  in  size  and  form  as  growth  goes  on.  In  the 
meantime  it  is  very  distinct,  and  highly  decorative  in 
character. 

Leba  sambooina  (=  L.  Roehrsiana,  hort.  Sander).* 
(Fig.  92,  p.  245.) 

A  tropical  climber,  with  pinnate  foliage,  16  inches 
(40  cent.)  long ;  each  pinna  is  very  shortly-stalked, 
6£  inch  (17  cent.)  long,  2J  inches  (6  cent.)  wide, 
glaucesceut,  cordate,  oblong,  acuminate,  coarsely 
crenate.  The  young  leaves  are  bronzy-green,  and 
the  stem  is  marked  with  raised  green  spots. 

This  is  a  plant  allied  to  Cissue,  and  found  in  the 
hotter  parts  of  India,  Malay  Islands,  Philippines,  and 
tropical  Australia.  Not  only  has  it  this  wide  distri- 
bution, but  it  is  exceedingly  variable,  and  therefore 
plentifully  endowed  with  synonyms,  of  which  L. 
Koehrsiana,  hort.  Sander,  is  one.  M.  T.  if. 

Panax?  Mastersianum,  Hort.  Sandcr.f 
(Fig.  88.) 
A  stove  foliage-plant  of  great  beauty,  elegance,  and 
diversity  in  the  foliage,  combined  with  delicacy  of 
coloration,  and  specially  interesting  as  regards  the  form. 
The  exact  genus  cannot  be  determined  in  the  absence 
of  flowers  and  fruit,  so  that  the  name  above  given  is 
necessarily  provisional.  It  is  a  shrub  of  scandent 
habit,  with  fctalked,  drooping,  polymorphic,  pinnate 
leaves  about  3  feet  (92  cent.)  long.  The  petiole  is 
thickened  at  the  base,  and,  like  the  rachis,  is  greenish 
flushed  with  pink,  and  marked  with  linear  white 
spots.  After  bearing  four  pairs  of  pinna;  at  remote 
intervals,  the  rachis  suddenly  bifurcates  at  an  acute 
angle,  one  division  of  the  rachis  remaining  straight 
and  bearing  three  pairs  of  pinna;,  the  other  straight 
below  and  above,  flexuose  in  the  middle,  and  bearing 
three  alternate  pinna;  beneath,  followed  by  a  pair, 
one   leaflet  on  either  side  of   a  terminal  one.     The 


•  Leea  sa.mbu.cina,  Willdenow,  Sp.,  PI.,  i.,  117!  ;  Humph. 
Amboyna,  iv. ,  45  ;  Laweon,  in  Hooker's  Flora  of  British  India, 
i.  (1875),  660.    L.  Roehrsiana,  hort.  Sander. 

t  Panax?  MasUrsiamm,  Hoit  .Sander.— Frutex  scandens 
glabra ;  petiolis  basi  incrassatis  roseo  -  viridibus,  lineis 
albidis  notatis  ;  laminis  magnis  metralibus  recurvis  pe.dulis. 
polymorphis,  oblongo  lanceolatis  remote  (impa-i  ?)  pinnati- 
sectis,  segmentis  (circa  21)  oppositia  raro  alterois,  petiolu- 
latis,  petiolulis,  5  cent,  long.,  supra  medium  articulatis, 
infra  articulum  subteretibus'  antice  supeine  canaliculars 
ro3eis ;  laminis  glabris  anguste  lanceolatis  acuminatis 
b  si  augustatis  margine  grossiuscule  seiratis  serraturis 
subulato  -  spinulosis,  nervo  medio  utrinque  prominente 
roseo,  venis  secundaliis  arcuatis.  M.  T.  Masters,  ex  hort 
Sander. 


Fig.  87. — acalyfha  godseffiana  :   hort.  sander.     a  shrub  with  green  leaves, 

edged  with  white. 
(Shown  at  Ghent  as  a  New  Plant.       See  p.  241.) 


FlG.    S8. — PANAX      MASTERSIANUM  :    HORT.    SANDER. 
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stalks  of  the  leaflets  or  ultimate  segments  are  2$  ins. 
(7  cent.)  long,  subangular,  articulated  at  the  upper 
third,  dull  reddish  in  colour.  The  blade  of  the 
leaflets  is  about  10  inches  (25  cent.)  long,  H  inch 
(I   cent.)   wide,   glabrous,   pale   green    flushed   with 


foliage   is  specially  conspicuous ;    and,  doubtless,  no 
two  leaves  will  be  found  quite  similar. 

Tho  plant  is  native  of  the  Solomon  Islands,  from 
whence  it  was  introduced  to  Messrs.  Sanders'  nursery 
by  Mr.  .Vicholitz.  M.  T.  M. 


Fig, 


S9. — ALOCAS1A   WAVRINIANA  :    MAST.    EX. 
MUCH  REDUCED. 


HORT.    SANDER. 
(SEE  P.    241.) 


LEAVES   BRONZY- GREEN 


Fig.  90. — FUROR**  watsoniana  :   hort.  sander.     cream-coloured  variegation, 

MUCH   REDUCED.      (SEE   P.    242.) 


pink,  linear  lanceolate  acuminate,  tapering  at  the  base  ; 
midrib  reddish,  prominent  on  both  surfaces,  especially 
the  lower  ;  secondary  venation  arcuate  ;  margins  saw- 
toothed,  each  tooth  with  a  small  subulate  spine.  The 
description  here  given  applies  to  the  leaf  before  us, 
but  this  is  a  group  in  which  diversity  of  form  in  the 


Pandanus  Sanderi,  Hort.  Sander.    (Fig.  94, 

Supplementary  Illustration.) 

This  is  a  stove  species  of  tufted  habit,  with  long 

(30  in.,  77  cent. ),  sword-shaped,  variegated  leaves,  with 

minute  marginal  spines,  not  unlike  those  of  P.  Veitohii, 

but  of  denser  habit,  and  differing  much  in  the  varie- 


gation, which  in  this  case  is  golden-yellow,  and  in 
place  of  being  confined  to  the  margin,  or  nearly  so,  it 
is  distributed  in  narrow  bands  of  yellow  and  green  in 
alternation  throughout  the  length  of  the  leaf.  It  is 
a  very  bhowy  fetove  shrub,  and  will  be  popular  with 
gardeners  from  the  brilliancy  of  its  coloration.  Pan- 
danus Veitchi  was  first  mentioned  in  Dallitire's 
Plantes  Ornemenlales,  and  afterwards  in  the  Gardeners' 
Chionicle,  1868,  p.  349,  but  little  is  known  of  the 
species  ;  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  the  beautiful 
form  now  before  us.  M.  T.  M. 

Restio  Sps.,  F.  W.  Moore.  (Fig.  96,  p.  251.) 
We  ought  to  be  familiar  with  the  species  of  this 
genus,  having  recently  monographed  them  in  the  Flora 
Capensis,  and  possibly  because  we  do  know  something 
about  the  genus  and  its  allies,  we  hesitate  to  identify 
the  present  plant,  of  which  the  sterile  stem  only  is 
before  us.  It  is  of  feathery  habit,  the  very  slender 
green  branches  being  arranged  in  tufts  springing  from 
the  axils  of  closely  convolute  mucronate  sheaths. 
As  will  be  seen,  it  is  an  ornaaental  plant,  suitable 
for  filling  up  gaps  in  the  greenhouse  stage,  or  possibly 
in  the  fernery  ;  but  as  the  species  generally  grow  in 
dry  places,  too  much  moisture  would  be  prejudicial. 
There  are  several  species  of  highly  decorative  effect, 
so  that  it  is  remarkable  that  only  one  or  two  have  been 
introduced,  and  these  are  not  seen  out  of  botanic 
gardens.  M.  T.  M. 

Pinus  Thdnberuii  aureo-varieqata. 
This  is  a  form  in  which  the  ' '  needles  "  are  trans- 
versely marked  with  alternating  bands  of  green  and 
yellow.     Dr.  Mayr,  in  his  book  on  Japanese  Abietinee, 
mentions  and  figures  other  varieties  of  similar  nature. 

Ceratolobus  Micbolitziana.     (Fig.  97,  p.  251.) 
A  very  elegant  Palm,  with  the  caudex  and  rachis 
provided  with  scattered  spines  thickened  at  the  base. 
The  leaves  are  oblong,  the  leaflets  remote,  linear- 
oblong,  acute,  paler  on  the  under  surface. 


Home  Correspondence. 


SPECIES  OF  SEDUM  AS  CARPETING  FOR 
FLOWER-BEDS. — Some  time  back,  I  recommended 
covering  beds  with  an  evergreen  Sedum,  a  bit  of 
which  I  enclose,  and  dotting  bulbs  singly  about  it.  I 
have  now  carried  this  out  on  a  large  raised  bed  at 
Oakwood,  using  bulbs  having  blue  flowers,  such  as 
Chionodoxa  gigantea,  C.  Luciliie,  C.  Sardensis,  and 
different  Muscaris  ;  this  has  been  much  admired,  and 
is,  I  think,  worthy  of  a  note.  I  proposed  trying 
another  Sedum-bed  with  the  best  of  the  smaller  and 
dwarfer  species  of  Narcissus.  Another  quite  different 
bed  is  now  in  beauty,  a  tree  of  Weeping  Cherry 
(Cerasus  pendula),  now  in  full  bloom,  had  thickly 
planted  beneath  it  Primroses  of  many  different  colours; 
and  the  effect  of  the  flowers  above  and  below  is,  I 
think,  good.  QcorgeF.  Wilson,  Jfeathcrbank,  Weybridye 
Heath. 

SPRING-FLOWERS  AND  SUNSHINE.— For  many 
years  I  have  observed  that  the  amount  of  sunshine  in 
each  year,  especially  during  the  three  spring  months, 
is  the  measure  of  abundance  or  deficiency  of  spring- 
flowers  in  the  next  year,  so  that  we  know  beforehand 
what  to  expect.  Last  year  in  this  part  of  the  country, 
the  spring  months  were  unusually  sunny.  The 
amount  of  bright  sunshine  in  this  district,  which  is 
not  generally  favoured  with  much  sun,  was  greater 
than  in  any  of  the  sixteen  years  during  which  records 
have  been  kept.  In  all  the  six  districts  into  which 
England  is  divided  for  meteorological  observation,  the 
sunshine  of  1897  was  equal  to  or  above  the  average 
of  the  last  sixteen  years,  and  for  spring-flowers  it  was 
greatest  at  the  right  time.  In  this — the  North 
Western  district — it  was  fifteen  per  cent,  above  the 
average.  Many  spring-flowers  depend  upon  the  sun- 
Bhine  whilst  the  leaves  of  the  year  are  maturing 
their  growth;  and  those  have  flowered  this  spring 
with  unusual  abundance  and  vigour.  Daffodils  are 
an  unfailing  illustration  of  this  ;  and  Daflbdils  at 
Edge  were  never  so  fine  as  this  spring,  or  had  the 
number  of  flowers  so  great  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  leaves.  The  variety  maximus,  the  finest 
of  the  old  Daffodils,  which  delights  in  hot  sunshine, 
has  surpassed  itself.  But  a  still  moro  notable 
examplo  of  the  effects  of  the  sunshine  of  May  and 
June  on  the  following  year  is  shown  by  tho  scarlet 
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Anemone  hortensis.  This  is  generally  known  to 
flower  best  the  first  spring  after  the  importation  of 
the  roots  from  their  sunny  home  in  the  south  of 
France.  After  that  they  deteriorate  more  or  less 
rapidly  according  to  the  seasons,  and  in  this  com- 
paratively sunless  district  are  often  worn  out  iu  four 
or  five  years.  But  though  it  is  now  five  years  since 
my  last  importation,  which  consisted  of  a  thousand 
roots,  the  sun  of  last  year  had  such  an  effect 
upon  them,  th%t  no  newly  -  imported  roots  ever 
flowered  so  well  as  these  have  done  this  spring. 
They  began  early  in  January,  and  have  been  con- 
tinuously blazing  with  flowers  ever  since,  in  spite 
ot  a  little  check  during  the  wintry  Btorms of  March. 
Another  plant  which  I  have  persevered  in  keeping 
for  twenty  years,  though  it  has  rarely  given  me  any 
flowers,  is  the  Algerian  Iris  unguicularis  (syn. 
stylosa).  This  year  it  flowered  for  the  first  time 
abundantly  through  January  and  February.  I  could 
multiply  examples,  but  those  I  have  given  are  the 
most  conspicuous  of  them.  C.  Wolley  Dod,  Edge  Hall, 
Malpa>. 

"THE  LOST  ONION  TRADE."— I  have  read  Mr. 
C.  Herrin's  letter  in  a  recent  issue  on  this  subject 
with  great  interest.  It  seems  strange,  and  almoBt 
impossible  that  these  French  growers  can  sell  so 
great  a  quantity  of  Onions  retail  amongst  our  own 
country  folk  to  make  it  worth  their  while  to  come 
and  stay  so  long  here.  It  means  that  it  is  a  large 
and  growing  undertaking.  What  would  the  French 
say  to  our  putting  a  prohibitive  duty  on  Onions  ?  Only 
French-grown  ones,  of  course.  No  Englishman  dares 
(in  the  company  of  Englishmen),  to  suggest  a  duty  on 
anything.  Some  few  years  since,  the  market  for  hut- 
house  Qrapeshere  got  rather  congested,  and  pi icesruled 
very  low.  As  we  all  know,  an  enormous  growth  has  of 
late  years  taken  place  in  the  production  of  Grapes  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London  and  Worthing.  So  Paris  was 
tried,  and  with  great  success;  a  large  trade  at  good  prices 
began  to  develop,  but  no  sooner  did  the  few  growers 
of  hothouse  Grapes  in  France  find  their  trade  being 
spoiled  and  prices  lowered,  than  they  petitioned  their 
members  of  Parliament.  The  common-Bense  of  Par- 
liament was  brought  to  bear  on  this  important  and 
national  matter,  and  things  were  very  soon  put 
right  —  5».  per  kil.  (about  2  lb.)  was  put  on  as  duty, 
which  naturally  completely  stopped  our  share  in  that 
trade.  Some  things  are  better  managed  in  France 
than  in  England,  and  it  might  help  our  Onion  trade 
if  we  put  a  duty  on  French  Onions,  and  kept  it 
on  until  they  take  off  the  Grape-duty.  A  Boltmd  for 
an  Oliver. 

BLIGHT   AND    BLESSING.— It    would   be    a   very 
great  blessing  indeed  if  some  one  would  introduce 
me  to   a   parasite   or  parasites  that  will  check  the 
ravages  of  the  wireworm.     Two  years  ago  I  took  a 
piece  of  ground  in  the  Bath  Road,  Hounslow,  that 
was  originally  an  Apple  orchard,  and  for  the  space  of 
four  years  had  been  untouched  by  the  cultivator.     It 
had  become  a  dense  mass  of  weeds,  and  when  broken 
up  a  good  deal  of  the  rubbish  on  the  surface  had 
to  be  charred.    The  land  is  so  infested  with  wireworm 
and  destructive  grubs,   which  destroy  my  Primrose 
and   Polyanthus  plants   wholesale,  and  ruin  Cauli- 
flowers.   It  is  said  that  the  mole  preys  upon  grubs,  &c. , 
but  they  do  so  much  damage  through  their  upheavals 
that  I  am  driven  to  trapping  the  animals.     If  only 
some  one  would   gain  immortality  by  suggesting  a 
sure  method  of  destroying  wireworms  without  injury 
to  plant-life  !     I  have,  on  the  whole,  a  fertile  soil, 
but   the  wireworms    wreck    certain    crops,   display- 
ing   in    particular    a    great    liking    for    the    Prim- 
rose.     There    ought    to     be     power    to     inflict     a 
fine      upon      anyone      who      allows      useful      land 
to     lie    untitled     and    grow    weeds,    the    seeds  of 
which  spread  abroad,  and  infest  the  land  of  others 
in   the     neighbourhood,    to    their    detriment.       On 
taking  possession  I  found  the  Apple-trees   starved, 
badly  cankered,  affected  with  American-blight,   and 
with   the   larva;  of  various  species  of  moths  which 
affect   Apple-trees  in  abundance.     I  had  to  cut  away 
half  of  the  branches  of  the  trees  in  the  endeavour 
to  get  the  latter  into  a  healthy  condition.     I  would 
not  be  so  much  concerned  were  it  not  for  the  ravages 
of  the  wireworm.     Will  someone  suggest  a  blessing 
in  the  way  of  a  remedy.  R.  Dean. 

DISEASED  PINUS  MONTICOLA.  —  Your  col  re- 
spondent, Wm.  G.  Smith,  Yorkshire  College,  Leeds, 
in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Gardeners  Chronicle,  has  tome 
interesting  remarks  on  a  dangerous  disease  of  the 
Weymouth  Pine.  I  send  along  with  this  note  for 
your  inspection  some  diseased  branches  of  Pinus 
monticola,  the  cause  of  which  I  suppose  to  be  the 


dreaded  rust  (Peridermium  Strobi),  to  which  he 
refers,  the  symptoms  are  quite  the  same  ;  only, 
strange  to  say,  the  Weymouth  Pine  is  growing  in 
close  proximity  to  some  large  diseased  trees  of  P. 
monticola,  and  i-s  still  quite  free  from  attack. 
Unfortunately,  it  is  spreading  over  all  the  P. 
monticola  on  the  place,  both  old  and  young, 
and  is  getting  very  bid  on  same  splendid  tries 
over  60  feet  high.  The  first  time  I  noticed  it 
was  five  years  ago  on  a  fine,  healthy  P.  monticola, 
10  feet  high  at  about  1  foot  from  the  ground  beneath 
the  first  whorl  of  branches.  The  fungus  was  then 
(June)  quite  golden  in  colour,  and  when  touched,  it 
was  scattered  about  like  pollen.  That  tree  was 
removed,  but  the  disease  has  spread  over  a  radius  of 
1000  yards.  No  species  of  Ribes  is  infected  with  it 
that  I  have  seen,  and  no  plants  have  been  got  from 
any  nursery,  all  the  young  plants  being  raised  from 
home-saved    seed.     I    notice    the    young    tree3   are 


the  whole  bark  is  infested  by  the  fungus- 
body,  and  so  deeply  imbedded  that  no  curative 
agency  cm  reach  it.  The  Larch  -  canker  has  a 
somewhat  similar  mode  of  attack,  and  as  yet  no  cure 
has  been  found  except  the  clearing  out  of  diseased 
specimens.  The  Larch  is  a  tree  of  the  Alps,  and  Larch- 
canker  is  well  known  to  be  worst  on  trees  planted  in 
low-lying,  moist  situations,  while  on  higher  ground  it 
is  less  common.  Pinus  monticola  is  a  native  of  thi 
mountains  of  Northern  Califor..ia,  and  cannot  be 
regarded  as  very  hardy  ia  Britain.  May  it  not  be 
that  the  trees  are  planted  on  the  lower-lying  grounds 
of  Murthly,  and  thereby  weakened  in  constitution, 
and  rendered  liable  to  this  blister-rust  ?  "] 

ALSTROIMERIAS.— Mr.  E.  Jenkins  (p.  220)  as- 
sumes too  much  when  he  siys  that  "  Mr.  Ward  does 
not  appear  to  be  aware  that  dozens  of  continental 
bulb-farmers,  and  a'so  English  growers  of  miscella- 


FlG.    91.— PTYCHOSPERMA  .'    WARLETI  :    HORT.    SANDER.       (SEE   P.    '242.) 


usually  affected  on  the  bark  low  down,  and  the  older 
trees  on  the  points  of  the  lower  branches.  The  rust 
is  also  pinker  in  colour.  If  any  of  your  numerous 
readers  can  suggest  a  remedy  other  than  taking  them 
out,  all  lovers  of  this  fine  Conifer  would  feel  grateful. 
James  Laurie,  The  Gardens,  Murthly  Castle,  Perth. 
[Mr.  W.  G.  Smith,  of  the  Yorkshire  College,  Leeds, 
to  whom  we  forwarded  the  branches  of  Pinus  monti- 
cola sent  by  Mr.  Laurie  for  inspection,  remarks  :— 
"The  specimens  of  Pinus  monticola  forwarded  are 
badly  injured  by  the  Pine-bark  Blister-rust  (Perider- 
mium piui),  and  not  by  the  Weymouth  Pine-rust. 
In  spite  of  a  considerable  amount  of  research,  the 
life-history  of  this  blister-rust  is  by  no  means  cleared 
up  ;  the  Pine  stage  of  the  disease  is  very  common, 
yet  the  stage  corresponding  to  the  Ribes  stage  of  the 
Weymouth  Pine-rust  is  still  obscure.  The  swellings 
on  the  branches,  with  the  copious  exudation  of  tur- 
pentine-resin disfigure  the  Pines  very  much,  and 
they  cause  withering  up  of  the  younger  parts  of  the 
tree.     Unfortunately,  long  ere  the  swellings  appear 


neous  bulbous  and  tuberous-rooted  plants  have  special 
methods  in  producing  the  right  sort  of  saleable  root, 
a  matter  only  to  be  accomplished  by,  among  other 
things,  an  annual  lifting,  a  sorting,  and  a  replanting 
of  the  group  in  question."  Mr.  Jenkins  (by  implica- 
tion) includes  himself  among  the  specialists  referred 
to  above,  as  he  informs  the  readers  of  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  in  concluding  his  note  that,  "I  (Mr. 
Jenkins)  have  grown  many  thousands  of  the  best 
known  kinds  without  the  loss  of  auy  of  them,"  add- 
iog,  "of  this  quantity  a  goodly  proportion  was 
reserved  for  annual  lifting,  to  supply  customers," 
remarking  that,  "only  those  directly  engaged  in  the 
work  can  form  any  idea  of  the  superior  character  of  the 
roots  which  this  system  and  good  tillage  furnish."  I 
bag  to  inform  Mr.  Jenkins  that  I  am  perfectly  familiar 
with  the  above-mentioned  practical  details,  as  well  as 
with  the  names  and  addresses  (in  which  list  I  may 
now  include  his  own)  of  special  continental  bulb- 
farmers,  and  also  English  growers  of  miscellaneous 
bulbous    and    tuberous-rooted    plants,    with   a    few 
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of  whom  I  have  had  business  transactions,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  remiud  him  that  au  allusion  to  these 
facts  in  my  original  article  (p.  156)  was  not  in  the 
least  degree  necessary.  Mr.  Jenkins,  in  reference  to 
my  recommendation  of  a  space  of  18  inches  being 
allowed  between  the  rows  of  Alstrtemerias,  and  1  foot 
between  the  patches  of  three  or  four  seeds  in  the  rows, 
says,  "the  same  writer  would  cramp  an  already 
developed  plant  into  a  pot."  And  then  he  goes  on  to 
say,  "Surely  if  the  seeds  of  these  Alstrcemerias  require 
so  much  freedom  as  18  inches  by  12  inches  asunder 
in  the  rows,  &c,  a  plant  already  past  the  seedling 


of  transplantation.  As  a  rule,  the  plants  do  not 
remain  long  enough  in  the  pots  to  become  unduly 
pot-bound.  Mr.  Jenkins  says,  ' '  So  far  as  the  hardi- 
ness of  these  plants  is  concerned,  my  experience 
coincides  with  that  of  Mr.  Divers,  that  at  6  inches 
deep,  tho  majority  of  tho  species  are  safe."  And 
Mr.  Divers  says  (p.  205),  "fourof  the  varieties  named 
are  quite  hardy  in  our  cold  clay  soil,  having  survived 
the  severe  winter  of  1895-96  without  injury  and 
without  protection  ;  "  adding  "  This  was  a  sufficient 
test,  the  temperature  on  the  ground  being  as  low  as 
8°  below  zero.     In  view  of  these  facts,  readers  of  the 


Fig.  92. — leea  sambucina  (vak.  roeiirsiana,  host,  Sander),    much  heduced. 

(see  i\  242.) 


stage  cannot  be  benefited  by  being  confined  in  the 
email  pots  usually  adopted  by  the  trade."  Mr. 
Jenkins,  in  writing  thus,  seems  to  be  unmindful  of  the 
facts  involved  therein,  namely,  that  the  seedB  and 
the  plants  resulting  therefrom  are  afforded  the 
spaces  indicated,  in  order  to  admit  of  the  plants 
developing  themselves  to  large  and  profitable  dimen- 
sions for  several  years  to  come — in  short,  they  arc 
put  into  the  ground  to  remain  there  undisturbed  for 
a  series  of  years  by  tbe  flower-farmer,  while  the 
reverse  is  the  case  with  tiny  plants  potted-up  by  the 
trade  in  the  autumn,  or  resulting  from  seed  eown  in 
small  pots,  so  as  to  enable  customers  to  make  planta- 
tions of  thiB  most  serviceable  and  beautiful  class  of 
plants  without  subjecting  them  to  a  pheck  in  the  process 


reasons  for  altering  my  original  statement,  "  wherein 
all    the    reputedly     hardy     kinds    [varieties]    were 
unconditionally     recommended   for     field     culture." 
And  all  that  has  been  written  on  the  subject  since  has 
onlyserved  to  bring  a  most  beautiful  and  useful  genus  of 
plants  prominently  before  the  readers  of  this  journal, 
and  to  furnish  fuller  details  in  regard  to  culture,  but 
the  original  facts  set  forth  at  p.  156,  hold  good  all  the 
same,  the  somewhat  hair-splitting  statements  of  Mr. 
Jenkins  to  the  contrary.     At  the  same  time,  I   fully 
admit    that     most     subjects     of     practical     horti- 
culture  are   the  better   by   being   discussed  in  the 
columns  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  and  the  readers 
as  well  as  the  writers  benefit  thereby.      Criticism  is 
a  healthy  thing,  and  I  have  not  the  slightest  objection 
to  writings  of  mine  being  criticised,  the  reverse  being 
the  case.  H.    W.    Ward,  Eayleigh.   [Correspondence 
on  this  topic  should  now  cease.  Ed] 


Gardeners'  Chronicle  may  look  forward  in  the  near 
future  to  seeing  Mr.  Jenkins  record  the  fact  of  all 
species  of  Alstnemeria  planted  3  or  4  inches 
deep  in  light  soil  of  "  average  depth  and  fertility," 
being  quite  safe  (this  being  tho  description  of  soil 
that  I  recommended  the  said  plants  being  set  in). 
I  think  most  practical  men  will  allow,  that  any 
plants  planted  at  6  inches  deep  in  a  cold  clay  soil, 
which  survive  in  a  temper. dure  of  8°  below  zero 
(40'  frost\  without  injury  and  without  protection,  are 
capable  of  surviving  in  a  like  temperature  when 
planted  only  3  or  4  inches  dtep  in  "light  soil  of 
average  depth  and  fertility,  and,  if  possible,  in 
situations  which  are  sheltered  from  the  north  and 
east  winds. "j   In  conclusion,  I  cannot  admit  of  auy 


Nursery  Notes. 


A  NEW  HARDY  PLANT  FARM. 

Having  known  Mr.  Amos  Perry  during  his  long 
connection  with  the  firm  of  Ware,  at  Hale  Farm, 
Tottenham,  we  felt  an  interest  in  visiting  his  newly- 
made  hardy  plant  nursery  at  Winehmore  Hill, 
to  the  north  of  London,  one  station  nearer  to 
King's  Cross  than  is  Enfield.  Mr.  Perry  may  be 
described  as  an  enthusiast  in  regard  to  hardy  plants  ; 
at  any  rate,  he  has  an  extensive  and  intimate  know- 
ledge of  them.  This  he  has  been  turning  to  account 
in  a  very  practical  manner  since  having  embarked  in 
business  in  his  own  name,  and  about  4  acres  of 
ground  at  Winehmore  Hill  have  been  laid  out  in 
nursery  beds,  and  more  or  less  filled  with  an  exceed- 
ingly choice  collection  of  plants.  It  is  a  slope 
to  the  south-east,  and  at  present  lacks  sufficient 
shelter  from  cold  winds  ;  but  admitting  the  site  as 
naturally  a  very  cold  one,  Mr.  Perry  will  be  able  to 
modify  the  conditions  very  considerably  by  planting 
suitable  species  of  trees  as  "  wind-breaks."  In 
summer  the  other  extreme  is  likely  to  occur,  as  tbe 
slope  is  exposed  to  much  sunshine.  The  loam  is 
yellow,  and  apparently  very  good,  of  considerable 
depth,  and  rests  on  a  subsoil  of  clay.  Under  such 
circumstances  it  was  not  surprising  that  there  were 
yet  few  species  of  plants  in  flower  [April  4],  for  the 
month  of  March  was  unkind,  commencing  fairly 
warm,  and  growing  less  and  less  warm  until  tho 
weather  at  its  close  was  blizzard  and  frost. 

In  the  absence  of  masces  of  flower,  therefore,  our 
time  was  occupied  in  looking  through  the  collections 
of  the  rarer  plants,  and  chatting  upon  the  system  most 
suitable  to  the  partial  protection  of  some  of  the  less 
hardy  species  during  winter  and  spring.  We  do  not 
intend  to  go  deeply  into  such  matters  here,  but  in 
one  case  it  may  be  interesting  to  give  Mr.  Perry's 
very  simple,  and  (so  far  as  it  has  been  tested)  effective 
practice.  The  Tritomas,  and  especially  some  of 
the  yellow-flowered  varieties,  are  easily  injured  by 
severe  frost  or  cutting  winds.  Mr.  Perry  has  a 
collection  of  about  thirty  varieties  ;  the  plants  are  in 
narrow  nursery  beds,  and  on  either  side  of  each  bed 
has  been  planted  a  stout  row  of  a  tall-growing 
perennial  Aster,  the  tops  of  which  are  left  uncut 
until  cold  winds  in  spring  have  ceased,  by  which  time 
the  new  Aster  growths  are  pushing  apace.  These  are 
capital  wind-breaks,  and  in  addition  to  this  the  plants 
have  loosely  strewn  over  them  the  flowering  stems  of 
Asters  cut  down  in  the  winter,  which  serve  to 
protect  the  plants  from  frost.  All  of  the  Tritomas 
look  capital,  and  will  be  sure  to  flower  finely,  but  it 
must  be  granted  that  the  winter  just  passed  has  not 
been  a  severe  one.  In  the  cold  midland  counties  we 
used  to  liberally  mulch  the  Tritomas  with  manure 
each  autumn,  and  by  the  exercise  of  a  little  care  very 
few  of  the  plants  suffered  injury.  The  double- 
flowered  Hollyhocks,  of  which  Mr.  Perry  says  he  has 
about  forty  distinct  coloured  varieties,  were  hardly 
through  the  ground.  Primroses  in  numerous  strains 
were  aglow  with  flowers,  and  one  of  these,  with 
plum-coloured  flowers,  had  quite  a  novel  tint.  That 
early  and  fragraut  Wallflower,  Harpur  Crewe,  with 
its  profusely- leaved  numerous  branches,  was  blooming 
freely,  but  the  older  yellow  flowered  sorts  were  yet  in 
bud.     Close  to  this  was  noticed  an  exceeding  dwarf 
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Iberip,  "  Little  Qem,"  that  is  said  never  to  be  more 
than  3  inches  in  height ;  its  flower  buds  were  ahout 
to  burst.  There  were  very  large  beds  of  the  bright 
orange-flowered  Geum  Heldreichi,  which  we  were 
informed  represented  an  unusually  good  variety. 
Most  of  the  Lilies  grow  exceedingly  well  here,  and 
a  very  representative  collection  already  exists.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  Perennial  ABters,  Paeonies,  and 
Eremurus.  .Amongst  the  flowering  plants,  we  noticed 
Pentstemon  Menziesii,  a  trim-looking  evergreen  shrub, 
about  a  foot  high  ;  it  will  later  produce  gentian- 
blue  coloured  flowers.  Aquilegias  do  well,  and 
especially  the  very  fine  one  known  as  A.  Stuavti,  a  deep 
rich  blue  flowered  plant  with  white  corolla.  Among 
the  Fritillarias  was  the  pretty  F.  pluriflorain  bloom; 
the  flowers  are  light  rosy-purple  in  colour,  with 
radiated  purple  base,  and  were  figured  in  Gardeners' 
Clir  niclc,  April  10,  1896,  p.  231.  In  a  raised  and 
partially-sheltered  bed  was  a  collection  of  Erythro- 
niums,  including  a  fine  lot  of  the  Califoruian  species, 
of  which  perhaps  the  best  is  E.  Johnsoni.  Soldanella 
alpina  was  blooming  very  freely  in  3-inch  pots,  and 
looked  extremely  pretty.  Iu  one  of  the  borders  was 
a  moderate  sized  plant  of  Hcdyearum  multijugum 
just  commencing  to  show  signs  of  growth  ;  and 
Veronica  Heetori,  a  New  Zealand  species, 
looking  like  a  giant  mcfs  or  miuiature  Conifer. 
JltiKbera  saDguinea  in  batches  looked  capital,  and 
Mr.  Perry  says  he  has  au  i  ncommonly  good  variety 
of  this  splendid  plant.  The  white-flowered  Heucbeta 
does  not  promise  great  things  at  prefent-,  and  is 
hardly  likely  when  better  known  to  prove  si  valuable 
a  plant  as  H.  sangu  uea.  Perov»kia  atriplicirolia  has 
pas-.ed  through  the  winter  safely;  at  piesmt  it  is 
). early  bare  of  leaves.  The  foliage  when  produced 
later  in  the  season  will  be  silvery,  and  the  flowirs  are 
b'u°,  but  it  is  a  very  rare  plant  iu  this  coimtry. 


Belgium. 


PHIENICOPHORKJM  SECHELLARUM. 
At  the  Horticulture  Internationale,  at  Brussels,  is 
to  be  seen  now  a  considerable  number  of  this  grand 
tropical  Palm.  Cuming  from  the  tropics,  it  needs  a 
high  temperature  to  grow  it  successfully.  It  is  not 
safe  to  let  the  temperature  of  the  house  fall  often 
1  elow  60°  during  the  winter  season,  in  fact,  60° 
should  bo  the  minimum  at  any  time ;  the  other  point 
to  observe  is  not  to  allow  any  cold  drips  to  fall  upon 
■.he  leaves  from  the  roof.  Given  these  two  condi- 
tions, and  that  of  an  abuodar.ee  of  water,  it  will  be 
one  cf  the  finest  possible  features  in  any  stove- 
house  of  sufficient  dimensions.  As  an  example  of 
wt  at  an  amount  of  water  it  will  stand,  I  might  quote 
as  an  instance,  that  of  the  large  plant  iu  question, 
v  hich  from  force  of  circumstances  became  too  tall 
fi  r  the  house,  and  had  to  te  sunk  into  the  central 
tank  of  warm  water.  It  stood  the  treatment  well, 
and  even  thrived  upon  it.  It  is  a  pity  such  a  grand 
tropical  plant  as  this  should  be  so  seldom  seen  in 
English  gardens.  B. 

Tkee  Febns  in  the  Botanio  Gardens,  Brussels. 
Several  well-developed  specimens  are  to  be  seen 
1  ere,  being  evidently  in  quite  congenial  quarters. 
The  examples  of  Cibotium  princeps  are  of  remarkable 
dimensions,  and  owing  to  the  absence  of  overcrowd- 
ing, are  developed  in  a  perfect  manner  ;  C.  Schedei  is 
a'so  in  good  form  here.  There  is  likewise  a  large  plant 
of  Cfathea  medularis,  which,  standing  as  it  does, 
n  ar  to  C.  princeps,  affords  a  remarkable  contrast  as 
the  stems  of  one  are  of  a  pale  fawn-colour,  and  the 
other  (the  Cyathea)  nearly  or  quite  black.  Of  the 
Cibotium,  there  i<  a  remarkably  tall  plant,  fully 
30  feet  in  height,  with  a  i-lender  stem,  which  does 
not  really  appear  strong  enough  to  support  the 
canopy  of  fronds  at  the  summit.  The  Marattias  are 
also  grown  well  in  this  lofty  house.  II. 

The  Grooping  of  Palms. 
Good  illustrations   of   the   best   methods   of    dis- 
i  laying  specimen  Palms  and  other  fine-foliage  plants 
n  ay  be  seen  iu  several  of  the  continental  nurseries. 


A  favourite  plan  is  to  raiEe  the  best  specimens  upon 
pedestals  sufficiently  high  to  walk  under  them  with 
advantage  and  comfort.  In  this  way  seats  can  be 
arranged  with  convenience,  and  the  utmost  possible 
use  can  be  made  of  the  ground  space.  Another 
method  is  to  completely  cover  the  end  walls  of  span- 
roofed  houses  with  rock-work,  and  then  by  judicious 
planting  to  cover  it  as  soon  as  possible.  If  there  be 
sufficient  room  at  the  base,  a  convenient  spot  is  found 
for  a  well-developed  specimen  Palm  or  Tree-Fern, 
under  which  a  groundwork  or  carpeting  is  arranged, 
care  being  taken  not  to  overcrowd  the  individual 
specimens.  H. 


Fruit  Register. 


PEAR  TRIOMPHE  DE  VIENNE. 
A  FINE  looking  fruit,  in  form  and  length  of  stalk 
near  resembling  Jargonelle,  with  a  riud  varying  from 
gretnish-jellow  and  light  yellow  to  a  tender 
cBrmincred  tint  on  the  sunny-side,  and  covered  with 
russet  patches  as  to  impart  roughness  to  the  touch. 
The  flesh  is  whitish,  and  just  beneath  the  rind 
yellowish,  melting,  juicy,  pleasantly  sweet,  spicy,  and 
good  flavoured.  Ibe  core  is  small,  at  d  the  seeds 
blackitb,  but  usually  imperfect.  Pipe  the  middle  of 
September,  and  in  unfavourable  districts  at  the  end 
of  that  month,  and  (he  beginning  of  October.  The 
tree  grows  with  v:gour  on  Wilding  or  Quince  stocks, 
and  takes  naturally  the  pyramidal  habit.  The 
variety  was  nised  by  M.  Jean  Colland,  a  gardener  at 
Vienne,  Department  de  lTst-re  ;  and  was  first  dis- 
tributed by  MM.  Blanchet  and  Morel,  nurserymen,  at 
the  same  place,  and  at  Vsise-Lyon  in  1874.  We 
notice  the  variety  in  Messrs.  T.  Rivers  &  Son's 
catalogue  for  1897  and  1898,  among  select  Pears,  but 
it  is  absent  from  the  revised  R.  Hogg's  Fruit 
Manual.  A  coloured  illustration  of  the  fruit  is  given 
in  the  Gartenjlora,  April  15,  1898. 


The   Week's  Work. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  J.  W.  McHattie,  Gardener,  Stratbfleldsaye,  Hants. 

The  Management  and  Sowing  of  Peas. — The  weather 
being  dry  in  the  south,  water  must  be  afforded  to 
transplanted  Peas  in  the  open,  and  crops  of  Peas 
growing  in  pits,  &c,  and  protection  likewise  on 
nights  when  frost  appears  likely,  and  also  on  co'd 
days.  When  Pea-plants  appear,  lightly  mould  them 
up,  and  then  sprinkle  them  with  fresh  soot  or  dry 
lime.  Do  not  use  Pea  sticks  wiih  blunt  ends,  or  the 
roots  may  get  injured,  but  give  each  a  sharp  point, 
and  place  small  twigs  on  either  side  of  the  rows,  and 
thus  maintain  the  plants  erect.  These  twigs,  as  also 
the  Pea-sticks  proper,  should  not  meet  at  the  top. 
Peas  for  the  main  crops  may  now  be  sown  in  trenched 
but  not  necessarily  highly  manured  soil,  and  the 
following  varieties  will  be  found  of  superior  flavour 
and  very  productive,  G.  F.  Wilson,  height  4  feet ; 
Sutton's  Magnum  Bonum,  height  4  feet ;  Ne  Plus 
Ultra,  height  5  feet ;  and  Reading  Giant,  height  6 
feet.  The  above  varieties  are  wrinkled  Marrowfat 
Peas.  Varieties  for  pre=eut  sowing  of  le?ser  height 
are  Renown  (new),  Windsor  Castle,  McLean's  Best 
of  All,  and  Walker's  Perpetual  Bearer. 

Cauliflowers. — Take  advantage  of  showery  weather 
to  transplant  Cauliflowers,  putting  some  of  the  plants 
on  a  warm  border,  and  for  small  growers  like  Early 
Forcing,  at  a  distance  of  1  foot  apart.  As  a  protec- 
tion against  cold,  place  a  6-inch  flowerpot  over 
each  plant  at  night,  or  employ  evergreen  twigs  for 
that  purpose.  Plants  raised  from  seed  sown  in 
March  ought  to  be  fit  for  pricking-out  in  nurse-beds, 
or  if  weak,  then  on  to  a  mild  hotbed,  but  do  not 
coddle  them  with  top-heat  or  much  use  of  gla=s  or 
thick  coverings  at  night. 

Forced  Vegetables. — Sowings  of  French  or  Kidney 
Beans  should  still  be  made  at  regular  intervals  of 
time  in  pots  or  on  hotbeds.  Water  will  be  required 
in  abundance  by  plants  in  bearing,  and  the  syringe 
to  be  freely  used  twice  a  day.  The  frames  and  pits 
vacated  by  the  early  Potatos  may  be  utilised  for 
raising  French  Beans,  sowing  Williams'  Early  Forcing 
and  Veitch'a  Early  Favourite,  whose  pods  will  be 
ready  for  gathering  in  from  six  to  eight  weeks  from 


the  time  of  sowing.  Gather  the  shoots  o  Seakale  as 
soon  as  it  is  large  enough,  as  this  vegetable  toughens 
if  left  long  in  darkness  ;  make  up  Mushroom-beds 
and  afford  water  at  80°  to  beds  that  are  in  need  of 
moisture,  and  let  the  Mushroom-house  be  damped- 
down  mornings  and  evenings,  and  the  temperature 
kept  at  60° 

General  Hints.  —Examine  beds  and  lines  of  all  kinds 
of  roots,  and  where  entire  or  partial  failure  has  taken 
place,  re-sow  the  land  without  delay,  or  sow  iu 
another  place,  as  may  be  deemed  best.  Thin  the 
rows  of  Spinach,  mould-up  Broad  Beans,  wage  con- 
stant war  against  weeds,  and  keep  the  soil  stirred 
by  hand-fork,  hoe,  or  other  tool  among  crops  of  all 
sorts. 


THE    PLOWEE    GARDEN. 

By  H.  Walters,  Gardener,  Eastwell  Park,  Ashiord. 
Carnations. — Those     plants     which     have     been 
wintered  in  pots  in  cold  frames,  will  have  been  iu 
most  parts  of  the  country    planted   out  some  time 
ago,  as  was  advised  by  me  in  an  earlier   calendar. 
During  dry  weather  these  plants  will  stand  in  need 
of  water  occasionally  in  order  to  prevent  their  flagging, 
and  to  assist  root  action.     Those  layers  and  seedlings 
wbi  :h  were  planted  in  the  autumn  of  last  year,  will 
in  most  cases  have  made  good  progress;  and  to  assist 
growth,  the  soil  between  the  plants  should  be  stirred 
with  the  hoe,  and  about  the  end  of  the  month  they 
should  receive  a  top-dressing  of  well-rotted   Mus'i 
room-bed  manure,   wood-asbes  and  fresh  soot,   the 
whole  of  these  matters  being  mixed  together  and  run 
through  a  coarse  sieve.     This  dressing  should  be  laid 
on    evenly,  about  one  inch  thick.     The  inert  a  e  of 
vigour  in  the  plants  will  soon  make  it  apparent  that 
they  are  deriving  benefit  from  the  dressing,  assuming 
that  the  plants  were  in  a  healthy  state.     Each  plat  t 
should  be  provided  with  a  neat  stake  in  readiness  fur 
securing  the  flower-spikes  thereto,  some  of  which  are 
already  well  advanced.     A  common  mistake  made  by 
Carnation-growers  in  the  south  of  England,  and  the 
cause  of  a  great  many  failures,  is  the  coddling  of  the 
plants  in  the  winter,  and  neglecting  to  treat  them  as 
hardy  subjects.     If  layers  are  plentifully  furnished 
with  roots  early  in  August  or  the  beginningof  Septem- 
ber, and  are  then  planted,  there  is  no  fear  about  the 
p'an's  surviving  the  winter.     But  it  is  different  when 
the  layers  are  taken  off  when  one  or  two  little  roots 
about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  long  are  apparent,  for 
then  they  may  succumb  to  the  perils  of  even  a  mild 
winter.     Carnations   cannot    have    too    much    sun ; 
moreover,  they  should   not   be   planted   in   confined 
places,  else  a  good  deal  of  damping  will  occur  among 
the   plants   during   the    winter.      If  seed  was   sown 
early  in  the  month  of  March  this  year,  the  seedlings 
should  now  be  fit  for  placing  in   3  inch  [  ot?.     The 
potting  should  be  done  firmly,  and   the  soil  used  a 
fairly-rich  sandy  loam,   and  the  pots  well  drained  ; 
keep  them  for  a  few  days  in  a   temperature  of  S5°, 
and  gradually  harden   off,    preparatory  to    planting 
them  in  the  open  in  May  and  June. 

General  Remarks. — Work  in  the  flower-garden  is 
now  abundant,  for  the  lawns  will  need  often  mowing  ; 
weeds  must  be  hoed  up  in  beds  and  borders,  or 
baud-weeding  resorted  to  if  the  surface  cannot  he 
hoed  ;  also  weeds  on  walks  must  be  got  rid  of,  and  the 
surest  way  to  do  this  is  to  dress  the  gravel  with  one  of 
the  many  weed-killers  on  the  market,  taking  great 
care  to  keep  the  weed-killer  from  injuring  the  turf 
or  box  edgings,  &c.  Continue  to  box  off  and  pric^ 
out  bedding  plants,  half-hardy  annuals,  &c. ,  as  fast 
as  the  plants  get  large  enough,  never  permitting 
them  to  spoil  by  being  crowded.  Continue  the  potting 
of  seedling  Dahlias  and  those  raised  from  cuttings,  ami 
afford  the  bedding  Pelargoniums  abundance  of  air 
and  plenty  of  wat°r  whenever  it  is  neces-ary  to 
afford  the  latter. 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  W.  H.  White,  Orohtd  Grower,  Burford,  Dorking. 
Dendrobiums. — The  following  species  of  Dendrn- 
bium,  viz.,  D.  thyrsiflorum,  D.  densiflorum,  D. 
Farmeri,  D.  Schroderoo,  D.  Griffithianum,  D.  Gui- 
bertianum,  D.  fimbriatum,  D.  chrysotoxum,  D. 
suavissimum,  D.  Dalhousieanum,  D.  moschatum,  D. 
calceolus,  D.  clavatum,  all  of  which  flower  in  raceme", 
and  whose  flower-buds  are  now  getting  prominent, 
should  be  afforded  a  greater  quantity  of  water  at  the 
roots,  and  a  slightly  warmer  temperature,  in  order  to 
encourage  the  development  of  the  racemes.  If  these 
species  are  to  flower  in  the  months  of  May  and  Juno, 
they  should,  however,  still  be  kept  rather  dry  at  the 
root  and  cool,  aid  afforded  just  as  much  moisture 
as    will    keep   the   pseudo-bulbs  somewhat  plump, 
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Dendrobium  cymbidioides,  now  growing  freely,  may 
be  repotted,  if  this  bo  necessary,  before  root-growth 
begins,  and  the  plant  should  be  suspended  to  the  roof 
of  the  Cattleya-house.  The  rare  D.  Treacherianum 
requires  the  warmth  of  the  stove,  and  being  at  rest 
at  this  date,  it  requires  but  little  root  moisture  ;  but 
as  soon  as  the  growths  begin  to  advance,  abundance 
of  water  becomes  necessary.  D.  Ccelogyne  is  not 
a  compact  grower,  for  each  new  growth  extends 
the  length  of  the  plant  from  6  to  8  inches  ;  a  pot  or 
pan  in  which  to  grow  the  plant  is  therefore  useless, 
and  a  long  teak  basket  answers  the  purpose  better. 
Let  the  plant  be  hung  up  to  the  roof  of  the  inter- 
mediate-house, and  when  growth  begins,  afford  it 
generous  treatment.  As  the  plant  revels  in  sphag- 
num-moss growing  luxuriantly  around  the  base  of 
the  pseudo-bulbs  and  under  the  rhizomes,  the  old  dead 
mosB  should  be  removed,  and  living  substituted  for  it, 
pricking  it  in  all  over  the  surface.  D.  scabrilingue , 
betti  r  known  as  D.  bedyosrnum,  is  now  in  bloom, 
and  appears  to  thrive  beet  when  suspended  to  the 
roof  of  the  in'ermediate-house. 

MUtunios. — In  the  same  temperature  plants  of 
Miltonia  Pba'senopsis  will  be  in  full  growth.  Unfor- 
tunately, this  is  a  plant  seldom  seen  in  fine  health, 
owing  to  its  liability  to  attack  from  a  species  of  red- 
spider  (acaruB).  The  best  means  to  clear  off  these 
pests  is  to  dip  the  foliage  two  or  three  times  a  day 
during  bright  sunshine  into  tepid  water.  The  flower- 
spike  should  be  removed  from  sickly  plants,  and  the 
plant s  be  divided  into  small  pieces  and  repotted  in  well- 
drained  pots,  usingas  potting  material  sphagnum-moss 
only.  Miltonia  Roezlii  is  another  rather  difficult 
species  to  keep  in  good  health,  and  it  succeeds  best  at 
the  warm  end  of  the  intermediate-house  ;  and,  beinc  a 
plant  whose  roots  keep  close  at  home,  it  should  not  be 
overpotted,  and  the  roots  are  the  stronger  when  they 
seize  firmly  on  to  the  inside  surface  of  the  pot,  and 
when  that  occurs  the  plant  may  then  be  afforded 
abundance  of  water  at  all  times.  As  a  small  species 
of  yellow  Thrips  are  apt  to  infest  the  young  leaves,  it 
is  advisable,  when  using  the  XL  All  vaporiser  in  a 
house  to  place  these  plants  therein. 

Catasetums,  Cycnoches,  and  Mormodcs,  very  fine 
objects  when  in  flower,  as  well  as  curious  and  inter- 
esting plants,  are  on  the  move,  and  should  therefore 
have  early  attention,  shaking  them  out  of  the  old 
compost,  cutting  off  dead  and  decayed  parts,  carefully 
examining  the  pseudo-bulbs  for  mealy-bug  and  scale, 
especially  at  the  base,  for  if  they  are  not  thoroughly 
cleared  of  these  insects  before  repotting,  they  will  be 
troubleeome  throughout  the  season.  Mormodes  and 
Cycnoches  will  grow  satisfactorily  in  well-drained 
pots  or  shallow  pans,  but  shallow  teak  baskets  are 
best  for  Catasetums.  For  the  stronger-growing 
species  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  peat  and  sphag- 
num-moss may  be  employed  ;  while  for  those  of  weak 
growth  chopped  sphagnum-moss,  mixed  with  a 
modeiate  quantity  of  small  crocks,  is  all  that  is 
needed.  The  Mormodes  do  best  iu  the  Cattleya- 
house,  and  the  other  species  delight  in  strong  beat 
and  a  clear  light  at  all  times.  For  the  next  few 
weeks  water  must  be  afforded  sparingly,  and  when  the 
new  roots  have  run  through  the  compost  let  it  be  abun- 
dant. To  keep  these  plants  in  good  health  for 
years,  they  must  be  afforded  a  generous  growing 
treatment  at  the  first,  and  afterwards  a  thorough 
ripeniDg,  followed  by  a  long  decided  rest. 

Eulophia  Guineensis,  a  rare  and  beautiful  Orchid 
when  well  grown,  produces  strong  spikes  of  large 
rose-lipped  flowers,  which  last  for  several  weeks  in 
good  condition,  and  the  plant,  having  now  begun  to 
grow,  should  be  repotted.  A  compost  consisting  of 
fibry  loam,  peat,  and  leaf-soil  in  equal  parts,  some 
chopped  sphagnum  moss,  small  crocks,  and  coarse 
silver-sand,  the  whole  being  well  mixed  together, 
will  suit  its  requirements.  Let  the  plant  be  sus- 
pended to  the  roof  of  the  warmest  house,  affording 
it  plenty  of  sunlight  without  exposure  to  strong  sun- 
shine. After  repotting,  let  no  water  be  afforded 
before  new  roots  are  Eeen  to  be  pushing  towards  tbe 
sides  of  the  pot.  When  growing  vigorously,  it  will 
take  as  much  water  as  the  deciduous  Calanthes. 


HARDY    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

By  W.  II.  Divers,  Gardener,  Iielvoir  Castle,  Grantham. 

Strawberries.— As  the  early  varieties  will  soon 
begin  to  flower,  provision  must  be  made  for  mulching 
the  ground  ;  and,  if  slugs  abound,  these  should  be 
trapped  without  delay  by  layiDg  l-icch-thick  slices  of 
Swede-Turnip  about  the  beds,  examining  the  latter 
early  every  morning  for  the  slugs,  which  will  be 
found  on  the  under-side,  to  which  they  retreat 
soon  after  daybreak.  They  may  be  scraped  into 
a    vessel,    and    killed    with     fresh    quicklime     or 


boiling-water.  If  this  method  be  persevered  with 
during  mild,  damp  weather,  for  a  few  weeks,  thou- 
sands may  be  caught,  and  much  damage  to  the  fruit 
prevented.  I  have  tried  other  roots,  such  as  Par- 
snips, Cairo's,  and  Mangolds,  for  this  purpose,  but 
Swedes  have  proved  by  far  the  most  attractive  bait. 
Woodlice  are  sometimes  troublesome,  and  are  best 
dealt  with  by  inverting  flower-pots  filled  with  dry 
moss  or  soft  hay  in  the  rows.  Mice  are  the  most  de- 
structive pests,  causing  serious  damage  by  gnawing 
the  seeds  from  the  fruits  when  ripening,  and 
they  are  very  difficult  to  catch,  not  readily  taking 
any  kind  of  bait  wben  Strawberries  are  plentiful  ; 
and  they  should  be  trapped  forthwith  in  all  parts  of 
the  garden.  The  rainfall  during  the  present  season 
has  been  generally  very  much  below  the  average,  and 
unless  abundant  rains  fall  soon,  the  Strawberry-beds 
should  be  afforded  a  good  soaking  of  liquid-manure, 
and  also  one  of  clear  water,  before  the  mulchiDg  is 
put  on  the  land.  The  application  of  water  may  need 
to  be  repeatedafterwardsat  intervals,  till  the  first  fruits 
are  half-grown.  In  light  soils,  water  at  the  roots  is 
especially  necessary,  if  large  and  well-flavoured  fruits 
are  to  be  obtained.  All  small  weeds  should  be 
destroyed  in  the  beds  with  the  Dutch-hoe  before  the 
mulching  is  put  on,  or  they  will  grow  up  through  i', 
and  prove  very  troublesome  when  the  fruit  is  ripen- 
ing ;  especially  if  the  weather  be  showery,  and 
nothing  in  the  way  of  weeding  can  be  done  at  that 
time.  The  best  material  for  a  mulching  is  long, 
fresh  stable  litter,  shaken  free  of  all  droppings  and 
short  straw,  and  this  should  be  carefully  packed 
around  the  collar  of  each  plant,  and  made  to  cover  all 
the  ground  between  the  plants  ;  if  it  be  put  on  befoi  e 
the  flowers  expand,  the  rains,  or  the  water  afforded, 
will  wash  it  clean  and  sweet  before  the  fruits  ripen. 
The  worst  mulching  consists  of  lawn-mowings ;  but 
as  these  are  short  and  clean,  it  is  not  so  important  to 
put  this  kind  of  mulch  on  the  ground  so  early. 
Lawn-mowings  harbour  slugs  and  other  insects,  and 
become  a  slimy,  slippery  mass  in  wet  seasons.  If 
they  can  be  dried — that  is,  made  into  hay  by  a  few 
days'  exposure  in  the  sun— the  mulch  is  not  quite 
so  bad. 

Nits. — The  stock  of  nets  should  be  examined,  and 
new  one3  ordered  betimes  to  replace  those  that  are 
worn  out.  Fruit-nets  are  beBt  made  with  a  square 
meshts,  and  of  a  size  8  feet  wider  than  the  beds,  6o 
that  they  can  be  elevated  4  feet  above  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  thus  allow  space  for  a  man  to  go  beneath 
tbem  when  gathering  the  fruit,  without  the  trouble 
and  loss  of  time  involved  in  taking  them  off  the 
plantation. 

PLANT8    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  W.  Messenoer,  Gardener,  Woolcerstone  Park,  Ipswich. 
Temporary  Shelter.  — The  lock  of  space  in  glass- 
houses is  an  ever  present  difficulty  at  this  season, 
and  as  each  batch  of  plants  is  potted  up,  the  question 
arises,  where  shall  they  be  placed  ?  and  often  they 
have  perforce  to  go  in  unsuitable  positions.  Some- 
thing may  be  done  to  ease  the  pressure,  by  making 
rough  frames  iu  some  warm  position  with  spare  lights 
and  boards,  straw-hurdles,  ice,  which  answer  for  a 
short  time  ;  failing  these,  frames  may  be  made  of 
laths  and  roofing- battens,  bo  that  mats,  canvas,  Frigi 
Domo,  and  the  like  can  be  used  to  protect  the  more 
forward  or  the  hardier  plants  at  a  moment's  notice. 
Oiled  canvas  nailed  on  light  frames  is  acapital  protector 
and  does  not  need  removal  during  the  hours  of  day- 
light. Spring  weather  is  proverbially  fickle,  and 
every  precaution  must  be  taken  to  guard  plants  from 
injury  by  fivst,  hail,  &c. 

Propagation  of  Plants.— Cuttings  of  Panicum, 
Tradescantia,  and  Selaginella,  may  be  taken  and  struck 
in  heat;  Isolepis  gracilis,  or  any  old  plants  of  Carex 
japonica,  and  C.  j.  variegata,  may  now  be  split 
up  and  repotted. 

Miscellaneous  Matters.— Shading  must  be  carefully 
attended  to,  or  a  sudden  burst  of  sunshine  after  a  dull 
period  may  do  a  lot  of  harm  to  tender  foliage  plants. 
Some  of  the  Caladiums  are  particularly  tender  in 
this  respect,  and  exposure  to  sudden  bursts  of  bright 
sunshine  will  spoil  their  appearance  for  the  rest  of 
the  year.  Plants  of  Bougainvillea  glabra  trained  on 
the  roof  of  warm  houses,  should  have  a  large 
portion  of  the  shoots  which  emerge  from 
the  main  stems,  thinned  severely,  or  a  crowded 
mass  of  growths,  with  but  little  flower  on 
them,  will  result.  Stake  and  tie-out  the  shoots 
of  Pelargoniums  before  they  become  drawn,  and 
afford  the  plants  plenty  of  air  when  the  weather 
is  favourable.  Those  plants  which  have  filled 
their  flowering-pots  with  roots  may  be  afforded 
weak    farmyard    manure-wa^er,     varied    with   soot- 


water.  Lapagerias,  if  now  in  free  growth,  will  need 
water  in  abundance  at  the  roots,  and  if  in  small 
borders,  weak  manure-water  should  be  applied  alter- 
nately with  clean  water.  Do  not  allow  the  shoots  to 
touch  the  glass  or  twist  round  the  wires,  but  tie 
them  in  loosely,  drawing  them  from  beneath  the 
wires,  so  as  to  cause  them  to  droop,  which  is  beBt  for 
showing  off  the  flowers.  The  home  in  which  Lapageria 
is  grown  should  be  kept  cool  and  well  ventilated. 


FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 
By  G.  Norman,  Gardener,  Hatfield  House,  Herts. 
Grape  Vines.  —The  little  plants  which  have  been 
raised  from    "eyes"  this  season  having  filled  with 
roots  the  6-ineh  pots  into  which  they  were  transferred 
from   60s   their   first  pots,  should   be   shifted   into 
8-inch  pots  before  they  get  pot-bound.    "  Cut  backs"of 
one  year  old  intended  for  fruiting  in  1S99,  which  were 
shaken  out,  repotted  in  8-inch  pots,  and  started  in 
the  manner  recommended  in  an  earlier  article,  when 
ready   for  repotting  may   go  into  the  fruiting-pots, 
that  is,  11-inch  ones,  which  may  be   new,  or  merely 
old  pots  washed  clean  ;  if  new,  they  should  be  laid  in 
water  some  hours  previously.     The  drainage  of  these 
pots  should  consist  of  clean  crocks  laid  in  2  inches  deep 
for  8-inch,  and  2.1  for  11 -inch  pots,  the  placing  of  the 
pieces  being  carefully  performed.     As  the  drainage  in 
the  1 1-inch  pots  requires  to  be  effective  for  two  seasons, 
only  crocks  of  pieces  2  to  3  inches  broad  should  be 
used,  and  these  with  the  hollow  side  downwards  ;  and 
one  strong  piece  over  the  hole  or  holes,  and  a  thin 
layer  of  loam,  fibre,  or  moss  over  all.     The  best  sort 
of  soil  is  a  somewhat  light  turfy-loam,  pulled  in  such 
pieces  as   will  go  down  between  the  pots   and   the 
ball     without     injury    to     the     roots,    a    peck     of 
old  mortar-rubble,  and  a  7-inch  potful  of  bone-meal 
to  each  wheelbarrow  load  of  loam,  the  whole  being 
mixed  and  made  warm  before  use.     It  should  be  in  a 
moderately  moist  state.    The  first  layer  of  soil  over  the 
drainage  may  be  made  firm  and  close  with  a  potting- 
stick,  and  on  this  the  roots  should   be  spread  that 
may  have  grown  amongst  the  drainage  of  the  earlier 
pot,  then  put  the  soil  round  the  ball  in  three  or  four 
layers,  ramming  it  each  time,  bo  that  it  is  equally  firm 
throughout,  and  finally  leave  a  2  inch  space  for  water. 
Afford  the  plants  sufficient  water  to  moisten  the  whole 
mass  of  the  soil,  and  shade  them  from  bright  sun 
in  a  rather  close  house  for  a  few  days.     Do  not  be 
too  free  with  the  use  of  water  before  activity  in  the 
roots   has   greatly  increased,    and  never   afford  any 
without  first  rapping  the  pots,  when  if  a  hollow  sound 
is  given  forth,  water  is  required.     When  Vines  often 
require  water,  it  is  an  indication   that  the  roots  are 
absorbing  it  largely,  and  progressing.     See  that  the 
leading  shoot  is  secured  against  inj  ury,  and  stop  the 
earliest  side-shoots  at    the  first  joint,   rubbing   off 
the  secondary  shoots  that  spring  from  them.    These 
Vines  should  be  syringed   twice  on  very  sunny  days, 
that  is,  early  in  the  morning,  and  at  closing  time  ;  at 
other  times  growing  conditions  may  be  secured  by 
damping  down.      In  order   to   grow    strong,    short- 
jointed,  firm  wood,  plenty  of  light,  heat,  and  a  free 
ventilation  are  essential.      See  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
for  March  5. 

Strawberries. — Fruiting  plants,  particularly  those 
with  forward  fruits,  will  require  water  twice  on  fine 
days,  and  the  syringe  to  be  used  on  the  foliage  freely 
morning  and  afternoon  after  the  berries  are  sot. 
Successional  plants  may  be  brought  into  heat  from 
the  forwarding  pits  in  order  to  maintain  a  regular 
supply  of  fruit,  and  this  must  be  done  till  Straw- 
berries are  ripe  out  of  doors.  Should  there  etill  be 
plants  left  out-of-doors,  they  should  be  taken  care  of 
and  protection  afforded  when  the  flowers  appear.  These 
late  plants  are  valuable  if  the  out-of-door's  crop  is  late. 
The  best  Strawberry  runners  for  growing  into  plants 
fcr  forcing  next  year  are  those  that  spring  from  young 
plants  planted-out  last  autumn.  The  truss  of  flower 
should  be  pinched  off  these  before  the  flowers  begin  to 
open,  so  as  to  throw  the  strength  of  the  plant  into 
the  runners.  A  mulching  of  decayed  manure  put  on 
now  will  add  to  the  vigour  of  the  plants.  In 
dry  weathor,  afford  a  copious  watering  occasionally, 
to  prevent  them  suffering.  Strawberries  under  glass 
are  subject  to  the  attack  of  mildew  ;  and  the  most  likely 
time  is  after  the  fruit  is  Bet.  A  good  remedy  for  it  is 
to  mix  half-apint  of  sulphur  into  a  paste,  and  add  it 
to  2  gallons  of  water,  and  after  stirring  it  well,  it  should 
be  sprajed  on  to  the  foliage  and  fruit  with  a 
spraying-syringe,  and  ordinary  syringing  should  be 
discontinued  for  a  few  days.  Should  fruit  be 
ripening,  when  mildew  shows  itself,  paint  the  hot- 
water-pipes  with  sulphur  and  whiting,  and  keep  a 
little  more  warmth  in  the  pipes  for  a  few  days,  when, 
the  mildew  will  be  checkecj. 
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EDITORIAL    NOTICES. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  tent  to  the  PUBLISHER. 

Letters  for  Publication,  as  well  as  specimens  and  plants  for 
naming,  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR,  41,  Welling- 
ton Street,  Covent  Garden,  London.  Communications 
should  be  written  on  one  side  only  of  the  paper, 
sent  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible,  and  duly  signed  by 
the  writer.  If  desired,  the  signature  will  not  be  printed,  but 
kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith.  The  Editor  does  not  under- 
take to  pay  for  any  contributions,  or  to  return  unused  com- 
munications or  illustrations,  unless  by  special  arrangement. 

Local    News Correspondents  will  greatly  oblige  by  sending 

to  the  Editor  early  intelligence  of  local  events  likely  to  If 
of  interest  to  our  readers,  or  of  any  matters  which  it  is 
desirable  to  bring  under  the  notice  of  horticulturists. 

Illustrations The  Editor  will  thankfully  receive  and  select 

photographs  or  drawings,  suitable  for  reproduction,  Oj 
gardens,  or  of  remarkable  plants,  flowers,  trees,  Ac. ;  bu 
he  cannot  be  responsible  for  loss  or  injury. 

Newspapers.— Correspondents  sending  newspapers  should  tr 
careful  to  mark  the  paragraphs  they  wish  the  Editor  to  see. 


pillars,  and  lighted  from  the  top.  At  a  higher 
level,  and  conitaunicating  with  the  central  hall 
by  a  double  flight  of  stairs,  is  a  series  of  salons 
arranged  corridor-fashion,  with  a  central  dome. 
In  addition  to  this  there  is  a  large  temporary 
wooden  annexe,  which  on  former  occasions  has 
been  quite  distinct  from  the  main  building,  but 
which  now  has  been  made  to  open  out  from  the 
upper  salons,  from  which  the  descent  is  made 
by  a  double  staircase.  This  arrangement,  which 
ensures  a  larger  amount  of  space  under  cover, 
is,  we  believe,  attributable  to  M.  Van  Hulle, 
and  is  so  contrived  that  almost  the  whole  of  the 
exhibition  may  be  seen  without  going  out-of- 
doors.     The  arrangement  of  the  plants  in  the 


vertical  mirror,  which  gave  the  impression  that 
the  water  was  actually  passing  beneath  the 
bridge,  whilst,  in  fact,  it  only  reached  to  the 
base  of  the  mirror.  On  the  bridge  itself  were 
two  collections  of  Orchids  from  Mr.  Peeters  of 
Brussels  and  Mr.  I)e  VlKCKE  of  Bruges 
respectively ;  and  on  the  farther  side  a  bank  of 
plants  of  historical  interest,  as  being  specially 
associated  with  the  name  of  John  Linden, 
whose  bust  occupied  the  centre.  This  exhibit 
formed  one  of  the  special  features  of  the 
exhibition,  but  it  is  neodless  to  give  a  full 
catalogue  in  this  place. 

We  need  say  nothing   here  of  the  majestic 
Palms,   stately   Cycads,    elegant    Tree    Ferns, 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


TUESDAY, 


TUESDAY, 


WEDNESDAY,     April  S 


Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
Committees,  at  the  Drill  Hall, 
James  Street,  Westminster ; 
and  Lecture  on  "  Sweet- 
scented  Leaves  versus  Fragrant 
Flowers,"  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Bur- 
bidge,  M.  A.,  V.M.H.,  at  3  p.m. 

National  Auricula  and  Primula 
Society,  S.  Section,  at  the 
Drill  Hall,  James  Street, 
Westminster. 


SALES. 

t  Hardy  Perennials,  Uoses,  Border 
Ariui.  36<      Plants,     Carnations,   &c,    at 
(      Protheroe  &  Morris'  Rooms. 

.'Japanese  Lilie',  Palm  Seeds, 
Begonias,  Dahlias,  &c.  at 
Protheroe  &  Morris'  Rooms. 


i  <      rromoroe  «  morris   nuoms. 
Bolder    Plants,    Bulbs,     Lili< 
V    Palms,  &c,  at  Stevens'  Roon 


THURSDAY, 


FRIDAY, 


Rooms. 

t  Hardy  Perennials,  Rosea,  Border 
April  28-!      Plants,     Carnations,    &c,     at 
\     Protheroe  »fc  Morris'  Rooms. 


April 


t  Imported       and        Established 
29^      Orchids,  at  Protheroe  &  Morris' 
I      Rooms. 


Average  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  week,  deduced  from 
Observations  of  Forty-three  years,  at  Chiswick.— 49'8°. 

Actual  Temperatures: — 

London.— April  20  (6  p.m.)  :  Max.,  61" ;  Min.,  43". 
Provinces.  —  April   20   (6   p.m.):    Max.,    5S",    York; 
Min.,  13',  Aberdeen. 


Tho  Ghent 
Quincmenniid. 


Once  again  the  quinquennial 
fever  has  visited  the  city  of 
Ghent.  The  quaint  old  place, 
ordinarily  so  quiet,  is  given  up  to  visitors  from 
almost  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  who  make  it 
obvious  that  it  will  be  a  long  while  yet  ere  we 
get  a  universal  language,  and  yet  how  strong  is 
the  link  which  the  Belgians,  utilising  the 
common  love  of  flowers,  have  forged.  It  is 
easy  to  say  that  the  bond  between  themselves 
and  their  visitors  is  a  commercial  one.  Even 
if  it  be  so — there  are  few  stronger.  But  there  is 
something  more  than  this.  There  is  a  sympathy 
between  the  Belgians  and  ourselves  over  and 
above  commercial  interests,  and  it  is  shown  in 
their  overflowing  hospitality  and  their  never- 
failing  kindness. 

The  stereotyped  expression  "  fino  show" 
addressed  by  one  to  another  on  similar  occa- 
sions is  amply  justified.  It  is  more  than  a 
fine  show — it  is  a  very  fine  show,  and  even  more 
elegantly  and  artistically  disposed  than  usual. 
It  is  held  in  the  building  called  tho  Casino, 
which,  with  the  land  adjoining,  is  the  pro- 
perty of  tho  Boyal  Agricultural  and  Botanical 
Society  of  Ghent.  Tho  building  is  so  large  and 
so  convenient  for  the  purpose  that  it  grieves 
the  visitor  from  London  to  know  that  no  such 
place  is  at  the  service  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society.  The  buildings  consist  of  one  large 
central  hall'  of  three  aisles  separated   by  iron 


Fig.  93. — acalypha  sandeki  :    stove  shrub  with  crimson  spikes 
12  to  18  inches  long,     (see  p.  241.) 


central  hall  and  the  annexe  has  been  confided  to 
M.  Edward  Pynaert,  and  in  place  of  a  heavy, 
somewhat  monotonous  arrangement,  there  is 
a  very  light  and  graceful  disposition  of  plants, 
&o. ,  which  meets  withuniversal  approval.  With- 
out a  plan  it  is  difficult  to  describe  it,  but  we 
may  say  that  the  boundaries  and  corners  were 
as  usual  concealed  by  noble  Palms  aud  stately 
foliage  plants.  In  the  centre  was  a  small  piece 
of  water,  with  a  central  fountain,  and  from 
which  rose  on  one  side  a  bank  of  Tree  Ferns, 
on  the  other  a  similar  mound  covered  with 
Dractenas  and  plants  with  coloured  foliage  ;  and 
at  the  foot  was  a  green  lawn  laid  out  with  beds 
of  richly-coloured  Dracaenas  and  Anthuriums  in 
the  foreground.  The  lake  was  spanned  by  a 
rustic-bridge,    beneath    which    was    placed    a 


remarkable  Aroids,  and  other  decorative  plants. 
Their  imposing  effect  can  readily  be  realised, 
whilst  as  for  details  we  may  refer  to  the  report 
on  the  show  at  p.  250. 

In  the  upper  salons  were  arranged  Orchids, 
bulbous  plants,  and  miscellaneous  plants. 
Here,  too,  were  the  new  plants ;  the  collection 
of  twelve  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Sander  was 
allowed  to  remain  uncontested,  but  it  was  clear 
that  the  Acalypha  Sanderi  alone  was  remark- 
able enough  to  have  carried  off  the  prize 
itself.  We  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
Messrs.  Sander's  plants  before  they  were 
sent  to  Ghent ;  and  descriptions  of  them,  with 
figures  on  a  much  reduced  scale  are  given  in 
the  present  issue.  The  other  new  plants  were 
mostly  unimportant,  and  some  were  new  once, 


Supplement  to  the    "Gardeners1  Chronicle,"   April  23,    1898 


Fig.  94. — fandantts  sanleri  :   hort.  sander.     leaves  with  golden  stripes 
much  reduced.     (see  1'.  '243.) 


Fig.  95. — drac.ena  broo.mfieldi  :   hort.  sander.     leaves  green,  edjed  with  silver. 

(See  Report  of  Ghent  Quinquennial]  p.  250.) 
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but  had  ceased  to  be  so.  Mr.  Kegeljan's 
Gloxinias  excited  much  attention  from  the 
great  size  of  the  blooms  and  width  of  the  throat 
in  most  of  them. 

The  Annexe,  much  increased  in  size  from 
what  it  was  on  former  occasions,  contains 
generally  a  splendid  collection  of  New  Holland 
plants,  Acacias,  Camellias,  and,  of  course, 
Azaleas  of  the  Indian  and  mollis  sections. 
Vast  mounds  of  flower,  with  scarcely  a  leaf 
visible,  form  a  mass  of  glowing  colour,  without 
which  a  Ghent  show  would  hardly  justify  its 
name.  We  must  refer  our  readers  to  the 
detailed  account  in  another  column  for  what 
was  by  no  means  the  least  interesting  section 
of  the  Exhibition. 

Out-of-doors  there  was  not  much  worth 
chronicling  ;  but  the  collection  of  Conifers  of 
Messrr.  Burvenich,  Van  Houtte,  Pere,  Mr. 
Kerkvoorde,  and  others,  deserve  notice  ;  and 
there  wero  also  in  the  grounds  some  Sweet 
Bays,  Phormiums,  deciduous  Magnolias,  a  fine 
pair  of  Phcenix  canarionsis.  and  a  similar  pair 
of  Phcenix  tenuis,  from  M.  Gheixinck  de 
Walle.  Boilers  and  garden  requisites  were 
not  exhibited  so  largely  as  on  former  occasions. 
As  to  the  proceedings.  The  jury,  upwards  of 
200  in  number,  commenced  their  work  on  Friday, 
after  an  address  of  welcomo  from  the  Comte  De 
Kerchove.  Their  labours  were  much  facilitated 
by  the  appointment  to  each  section  of  a  steward, 
who  knew  where  every  plant  was  to  be  found, 
and  conducted  the  members  of  the  section  to 
the  desired  spot  without  loss  of  time  or  unne- 
cessary travelling  to  and  fro,  such  as  is  so 
fatiguing  on  these  occasions.  The  services  as 
messengers  of  a  corps  of  little  boys  from  an 
orphanage  were  also  requisitioned.  Promptly 
and  well  did  these  little  fellows  execute  their 
allotted  task. 

In  one  or  two  instances  the  judging  was  not 
in  accordance  with  the  relative  merits  of  the 
case,  so  far  as  we  appreciate  them — but  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  on  such  points  have  been 
known  here  sometimes  ! 

When  the  judging  was  completed,  the  jurors 
were  invited  to  luncheon,  under  the  presidency 
of  the  ever-active  and  sympathetic  President, 
whose  speeches  were,  as  ever,  singularly  felici- 
tous and  well-chosen.  The  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture, the  Burgomaster  of  Ghent,  and  the 
President  of  the  National  Horticultural  Society 
of  Paris,  spoke  at  some  length.  The  last-named, 
M.  Viger,  gave  a  dramatic  touch  to  the  cere- 
mony by  presenting  the  decoration  and  con- 
ferring the  "  accolade  "  of  a  kiss  on  both  cheeks 
on  M.  Ed.  Pynaert,  who  by  this  means  received 
the  grade  of  Chevalier  of  the  Order  of  the  Merita 
Agricole.  No  one  ever  deserved  such  a  recog- 
nition better,  though  we  fancy  an  Englishman 
would  have  preferred  a  shake  of  the  hand  ! 

Another  interesting  ceremonial  was  the  pre- 
sentation by  Dr.  Masters,  acting  on  behalf  of 
the  Veitch  Memorial  Committee,  of  handsome 
medals  to  the  Comte  de  Kerchove  de  Denter- 
ghem,  and  to  M.  Edouard  Andre.  What 
the  meeting  thought  of  the  proprieti  .  1'  these 
awards  was  shown  by  the  prolonged  applause 
that  was  manifested.  A  third  medal  had  been 
awarded  to  M.  Latour-Marliac,  in  recogni- 
tion of  his  success  in  hybridising  Nymph;eas. 
M.  Latour,  unfortunately,  was  unable  to  be 
present. 

On  Saturday  morning  the  delegates  from  the 
several  societies  of  Europe,  and  the  members 
of  the  jury,  had  to  array  themselves  in  raiment 
usually  appropriated  to  evening  ceremonials 
in  this  country.  The  reason  for  this,  to  English- 
men, strange  and  uncomfortable  procedure,  was 


that  the  King  and  Queen  were  to  visit  the 
exhibition  as  early  as  8  o'clock  to  receive  the 
representatives  of  the  several  societies  and 
members  of  the  jury,  and  to  take  what  we 
should  call  a  "good  look  round"  before  His 
Majesty  exercised  his  sovereign  power  by 
declaring  the  exhibition  open.  The  King,  as  is 
well  known,  is  an  enthusiastic  lover  of  flowers, 
and  his  reception  of  the  representatives  was  as 
gracious  and  sympathetic  as  it  is  wont  to  be. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  royal  visit  was  no  mere 
formal  or  perfunctory  ceremonial. 

A  visit  to  the  winter- garden  of  the  Dowager 
Countess  De  Kerchove  was  a  very  enjoyable 
rest  after  the  business  of  the  morning.  The 
subdued  tints  of  the  giant  Palms  and  lovely 
Ferns  were  contrasted  with  occasional  masses  of 
colour  rendered  by  Azaleas,  Cytisus,  and  the 
like;  whilst  rocks,  flowing  water,  and  green 
turf  contributed  largely  to  the  beautiful  and 
reposeful  aspect  of  the  whole.  In  the  evening 
a  rauut  was  given  by  the  Chambre  Syndicale 
in  the  rooms  of  the  Union  Club.  The  proceed- 
ings were  of  the  most  hospitable  character,  but 
"  repose  "  was  not  a  conspicuous  element  in  it. 

On  Sunday,  the  jurors  proceeded  by  special 
invitation  to  a  garden  party  at  Laeken  given  by 
the  King  and  Queen  to  the  diplomatic  body  and 
the  nobility.  This  afforded  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  viewing  the  famous  winter-garden 
which  has  been  figured  in  our  columns.  It  is  now 
connected  by  subterranean  passages  lighted  from 
above,  and  long  rising  corridors,  lined  with 
Pelargoniums  and  other  flowering  plants,  to  tho 
chapel  on  the  side  of  the  hill,  also  illustrated  in 
the  Gardeners'  Chronicle.  This  chapel  is  in 
itself  a  winter-garden,  being  of  iron  and  glass, 
circular  in  outline,  and  with  eight  or  twelve 
recesses  or  side  chapels,  and  decorated  with  Palms. 
By  means  of  the  passages  and  corridors  above- 
mentioned,  it  is  possible  to  go  from  the  Palace 
through  the  winter-garden  to  the  chapel,  perhaps 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant,  without  going  into  the 
open  air.  There  is  a  fine  Orangery  with  three 
rows  of  trees,  112  in  number,  and  among  the 
Camellias  four  giant  specimens  lately  imported 
from  Pallanza,  but  further  details  must  be 
deferred  till  another  occasion.  Mr.  L.  Van 
Obbergen  is  the  highly  competent  and  obliging 
Director  in  place  of  the  late  Mr.  Knight. 

On  the  return  from  Laeken,  the  jury  betook 
themselves  to  the  splendid  saloon  of  the  Theatre, 
there  to  partake  of  an  elegant  banquet  attended 
by  several  state  functionaries,  and  where 
expression  was  given  by  jurors  of  various 
nationalities  to  the  feelings  of  gratitude  for  the 
abundant  hospitality  and  unwearying  kindness 
and  attention  of  our  Belgian  friends.  This 
completed  the  public  festivities.  The  week 
following  was  devoted  to  the  careful  investiga- 
tion of  the  exhibition,  and  to  visiting  some  of 
the  300  nursery  establishments  of  Ghent. 


Royal  Horticultural  Society.— The  next 

meeting  of  the-  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Fruit 
and  Floral  Committees  takes  place  on  Tuesday, 
April  26,  in  the  Drill  Hall,  James  St.,  Westminster, 
from  1  to  5  p.m.  On  this  occasion  the  National 
Auricula  and  Primula  Society  will  hold  its  annual 
show.  At  3  o'clock  a  lecture  on  "Sweet-scented 
Leaves  versus  Fragrant  Flowers,"  will  be  given  by  Mr. 
F.  \V.  Bdbbidqe,  MA,  Y'.M.II. 

Horticultural   Club.— The  usual  monthly 

dinner  and  conversazione  took  place  on  Tuesday 
evening,  April  12,  aud  notwithstanding  the  holidays 
and  the  Ghent  Exhibition,  which  drew  off  several  of 
the  members,  there  was  a  good  attendance,  the 
chair  being  taken  by  Mr.  George  Paul,  J.P., 
V.M.H.    The  Rev.  George  Enqleheart,  who  was 


the  guest  of  the  evening,  gave  a  very  valuable  address 
ou  seedling  Narcissi,  iu  raising  which,  as  is  well 
known,  he  has  been  so  successful  ;  aud  he  exhibited 
some  of  his  latest  productions  that  had  shortly  b  fore 
obtained  prizes  and  Awards  of  Merit  at  tl  P  il 
Hall,  which  were  greatly  admired.  An  interes.  ig 
discussion  followed,  in  which  many  of  those  present 
joined.  We  hope  to  give  this  interesting  address  iu  a 
future  issue. 

The  Royal  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund.— 

The  executive  committee  met  at  the  Horticultural 
Club  on  the  15th  inst.,  Mr.  William  Makshall  pre- 
siding. The  following  special  donations  were  an- 
nounced :— The  Kew  Guild,  per  Mr.  W.  Watsou, 
£2  5s.  ;  the  Bradford  Paxton  Society,  per  Mr.  R. 
Scott,  £1  3s.  &d.  ;  Mr.  G.  Elisha,  per  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  5s.  The  investment  of  the  amount  of  the 
J.  W.  Thompson  Trust,  and  also  of  the  sum  of  £500, 
was  left  in  the  hands  of  the  treasmer  anil  trustees. 
The  sub-committee  appointed  to  carry  out  the  details 
of  the  annual  dinner  brought  up  a  report  relative  to 
the  arrangements  which  had  been  made  to  that  date. 
Some  further  details  of  business  were  transacted. 

King's    Weigh  -  House    School     Flower 

MISSION. — We  have  pleasure  in  publishing  the  fol- 
lowing note  received  from  Miss  F.  C.  N.  Aumbhecht, 
hon.  sec.  of  the  mission  : — "May  I  again  trespass  ou 
your  kindness  by  asking  you  to  allow  me  to  make  an 
appeal  for  flowers  for  the  King's  Weigh-House  Flower 
Mission  through  the  medium  of  jour  valuable  paper. 
Flowers  are  distributed  to  the  poor  of  this  neighbour- 
hood every  Saturday  afternoon  during  spring  and 
summer.  Although  in  the  midst  of  such  a  fashion- 
able part  of  the  West  End,  there  are  some  of  tho 
very  poorest,  and  these  welcome  gladly  the  bunches 
of  flowers  that  we  briug  them,  especially  the  children, 
some  of  whom  have  no  idea  what  the  country  is  really 
like.  Contributions  of  flowers  (wild  or  garden )  should 
arrive  on  Friday  night  or  Saturday  morning  ;  carriage 
will  be  paid,  and  boxes  and  hampers  returned 
carriage  paid  if  desired.  The  parcels  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  Miss  Armbkecht,  King's  Weigh-House 
School,  Thomas  Street,  Oxford  Street,  London,  W. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  Fruit.— The  Briton,  of 
the  Union  Steamship  Company,  has  arrived  with  a 
consignment  of  911  boxes  of  Grapes,  aud  48  of  Pears. 
The  company  report  that  some  of  the  Grapes  arrived 
in  good  condition,  whilst  others  were  poor. 

The  Floral  Display  in  Hyde  Park. -The 

present  appearance  of  the  long  series  of  beda  skirting 
Park  Lane,  leaves  little  to  be  desired,  and  rarely  have 
the  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  and  Narcissus  that  are  planted 
therein  in  a  variety  of  mixtures  and  by  themselves 
shown  to  better  advantage  than  this  year.  The 
configuration  of  the  parterre  is  such,  that  if  a  vaiie'y 
of  Hyacinth,  Tulip,  &c,  fails  to  put  in  an  appearauce 
simultaneously  with  these  in  neighbouring  teds,  no 
hiatus  is  caused,  as  is  unfortunately  noticeable  in 
some  town  gardens  this  season.  TLis  display, 
barring  hot  sun  or  very  frosty  nights,  is  likely  to  be 
prolonged  for  ten  dajs  from  the  present  date- 
Especially  worthy  of  notice  for  pretty  effect  were  the 
following  beds.  Jonquilla  campomelic  planted  on  a 
groundwork  of  Chionodoxa  Luciliie ;  the  same 
variety  of  Jonquil  with  a  groundwork  of  Scilla 
sibirica  ;  Hyacinth  Lord  Macaulay  plante  1  with 
alternate  diagonal  lines  of  Narcissus  princeps  and 
edged  with  double  lines  of  Hyacinth  Grand  Monarch 
the  light-blue,  yellow,  and  bright-pink  of  these 
flowers  making  a  charming  whole.  Similar  was  a 
bed  of  Hyacinth  King  of  the  Belgians,  deep  pink, 
Narcissus  Golden  Spur  with  Hyacinth  Priestly,  a 
light-blue  variety  that  is  soon  tarnished  by  the  smuts 
of  London.  A  ciroular  bed  of  NnroiBSua  Empress 
standing  on  a  carpet  of  Scilla  sibirica  was  good.  One 
of  N.  Horsefieldi,  iu  tiuo  condition,  mixed  with  Tulip 
Joost  von  Vondel  ;  the  latter,  however,  was  much  too 
late  to  be  effective.  A  mixed  bed  of  single  late  Tulips 
and  Doronicum  plautagineum  excelsum  ;  another  of 
mixed  Tulips  and  Pyrethrum  carneum,  neither  of 
these  in  bloom  at  the  present  time.  Among  the 
plants  used  in  the  beds  some  remarkable  dwarf  Wall- 
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flowers,  both  yellow  and  brown,  were  remarked  j 
besides  Primula  polyanthus,  Tulip  Ophir  d'Or 
struck  u",  as  being  an  eminently  suitable  dwarf 
variety  for  beddiDg. 

TASMANIAN  APPLES.  —  The  officials  of  the 
P.  &  0.  Steamship  Company  send  us  the  following  : — 
' '  We  have  n  ceived  advice  by  wire  of  the  following 
fruit:  viz.,  per  Orient  Co.'s  b.-p.  Austral  20,000 
boxes,  and  per  P.  &  O.  Co.'s  s.-s.  Australia,  expected 
about  I  he  22nd  proximo,  8,700  boxes."  The 
Austral  was  stated,  on  March  19,  p.  170,  to  be  due 
to  arrive  on  May  14. 

"JACK8."— "We  have  got  through  20,000  of 
thtse  duriog  Ihe  past  winter,"  said  an  extensive 
grower  of  hardy  market  plants,  the  other  day,  "and 
we  shall  put  out  more  shortly."  "Jacks"  is  the 
coster's  appellation  of  single  Carnations,  hawked  aDd 
sold  generally  as  unbloomed  UDnamed  vtrieties  all 
o\er  tl.e  kingdom.  The  seed  stock  of  plants  for  this 
year's  bloomiDg  shows  compact  habit,  and  broad, 
stout  leafage,  that  resembles  the  Clove  and  Malmaison 
sections.  It  is  this  broad  leafage  which  leads  to  sale. 
Seeing  how  readily  these  single  Carnations  are  raised 
from  seed,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  only  the  foliage 
should  have  its  improvements  cared  for,  and  no.bing 
be  done  to  improve  the  flowers.  Probably  weie 
some  enthusiastic  florist  to  take  these  singles  in  hand, 
very  fine  flowering  strains  might  in  time  be  obtained. 
There  are  now  beautiful  single-flowered  Pick",  w  hy 
not  even  more  beautiful  single  Carnations ! 

Open  Spaces  in  London.— The  very  im- 
portant matter  of  obtaining  and  beautifying  the 
available  open  spaces  in  London  continues  to  receive 
the  close  attention  of  the  Metropolitan  Public  Oar- 
dens  Association,  and  at  the  monthly  meeting  held 
recently  it  was  announced  that,  as  the  result  of  the 
representation  of  the  Association,  the  Home  Secre- 
tary had  refused  to  sanction  the  erection  of  buildiDgs 
on  the  Cross  Bones  Burial  Ground,  Southwark.  It 
was  also  stated  that  remodelling  of  Charles  Square, 
Hoxton,  had  been  commenced.  It  was  agreed,  if  its 
maintenance  were  secured,  and  if  funds  were  forth- 
coming, to  lay  out  the  churchyard  of  St.  Mary, 
Flaistow,  at  a  cost  of  about  £300.  Amongst  many 
other  matters  which  engaged  the  attention  of 
the  meeting  may  be  mentioned  Ham  Common  and 
Lammas  Lands,  Bridgewater  Square,  the  "  Postmen's 
Park,"  Pymme's  Park,  Edmonton,  and  some  vacant 
land  at  New  Cross. 

A  Botanic  Garden   for  Aberdeen.— It  is 

stated  that  Miss  Crutkshank,  sister  of  the  late  Dr. 
Croikshank,  has  given  £15,000  to  the  Aberdeen 
Uuiversity  wherewith  to  found  a  botanic  garden  in 
memory  of  her  brother. 

A  Public  Park  for  Lee.  —  The  Fail  of 
North  urook  has  offered  to  present  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Lee  and  district  a  piece  of  land  of  about  7  acres  in 
extent  adjoining  Bromley  Road,  Lee,  as  a  recreation 
ground,  the  only  conditions  attached  to  the  gift 
being  that  the  ground  shall  be  taken  over  by  the 
London  County  Council,  and  laid-out  and  maintained 
by  it  as  a  recreation  ground.  As  building  operations 
are  being  carried  on  in  the  locality,  and  there  was  a 
Board  School  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  the 
Parks  Committee  of  the  London  County  Council 
have  not  hesitated  to  suggest  that  the  Council  should 
undertake  the  charge  of  the  land  on  behalf  of  the 
public.  The  value  of  the  land  is  estimated  at  a  sum 
of  more  than  £4000,  the  cost  of  laying-out, 
feocing,  seats,  &c  ,  at  £1000,  and  the  annual  cost  of 
maintenance  at  £200. 

Potato-sets  for  the  Irish  Peasantry  — 
The  Standard,  April  8,  states  that  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  has  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Guardians 
of  several  Unions  in  the  west  of  Ireland,  stating  that 
representations  having  been  made  to  the  effect  that 
many  persons  employed  on  the  relief  works  have 
beeu  unable  to  avail  themselves  of  the  Seed  Supply 
Act  this  year  owing  to  poverty  and  the  high  price 
of  seed,  the  Government  will  give  a  bonus  in  the 
shape  of  a  free  grant  of  seed  (sets)  to  families  whose 


members/resident  on  [the*  holdings, ""were  employed 
on  the  relief  works  on  or  before  April  6.  The  entire 
cost  of  the  grant  will  be  borne  by  the  Government, 
and  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  additional  recompense  for 
the  labour  given.  All  the  Unions  to  which  the  letter 
has  been  addressed  have  accepted  the  offer. 

"  The  Fern  Bulletin."— This  is  the  name  of  a 

small  quarterly  pamphlet  edited  by  W.  N.  Cltjte, 
published  at  Binghamtou,  U.S.A.,  and  "devoted  to 
Ferns."  The  first  number  of  the  sixth  volume  is 
before  us,  and  contains  the  following  papers : — 
"  Four  new  species  of  Ophioglossum,"  E.  G.  Britton  ; 
"  Woodsia  ilvensis,"  C.  F.  Sadndkrs  ;  "  Asplenium 
fontanum  in  the  West,"  B.  D.  Gilbert;  "New 
Isoetes,"  A.  A.  Eaton  ;  " Developement  of  Ferns 
from  Spores  ;  Botrychiums  in  an  odd  place,  and 
Naturalisation  of  exotic  Feme.  A  recent  development 
of  The  Fern  Bulletin  is  the  inclusion  in  it  of  four 
extra  pages  devoted  to  the  Mosses.  This  department 
is  edited  by  Dr.  A.  J.  Grodt,  and  constitutes  a 
decided  improvement  in,  and  attraction  to  the  little 
magazine.  The  second  number  has  arrived  as  wo  are 
gofDg  to  presc 

Publications  Received.— The  Country  Gentle- 
men's Catalogue  (Eden  Fisher  &  Co.,  Clemtnt's  Lane, 
Lombard  Street).  A  useful  annual  for  those  to  whom 
it  is  addressed,  as  it  deals  with  agriculture,  gardening, 
sport,  and  all  other  country  occupations  and  interests. 
— Investigations  on  the  Native  Vegetation  of  Alkali 
Lands,  by  J.  Burtt  Davy.  Published  by  the 
University  of  California,  at  Berkeley,  Cal. — Recent 
Laws  against  injurious  Insects  in  North  America  : 
together  with  the  laws  relative  to  foul  brood,  com- 
piled by  L.  O.  Howard. — Bulletin  No.  13.  New 
series.  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Washington 
Government  Printing  Office.  —  Some  Miscellaneous 
Results  of  the  Work  of  the  Division  of  Entomology, 
prepared  under  the  direction  of  L.  O.  Howard, 
entomologist. — BulUtin  No.  10.  New  series.  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Wvhington  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office. — The  Journal  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Sociity,  for  April,  1898.  Vol.  XXI., 
Part  3.  The  present  volume  is  filled  with  very 
interesting  matter  concerning  such  subjects  as  manures 
specially  adapted  to  the  needs  of  Tomatcs,  embodied 
in  a  communication  by  Mr.  W.  Nield  ;  the  depth  in 
the  soil  at  which  plants  occur,  by  Professor  Oliver, 
with  illustrations  of  the  contractile  power  of  roots  in 
some  kinds  of  plants  ;  and  a  communication  on  hardy 
plant-borders,  by  Misi  Jekyl),  V.M.H.,  and  Mr.  H. 
S  lfe-Leonard,  made  clear  by  means  of  a  series  of 
dhgrams  and  keys  to  the  same.  Those  interested  in 
the  artificial  raising  of  Orchids  will  find  an  abundance 
of  observations  in  Mr.  C.  C.  Hurst's  parer  (read  on 
October  12,  1897),  on  the  "Curiosities  of  Orchid 
Breeding."  —  The  Producers'  Gazette  and  Settlers' 
Record.  Western  Australia  (E.  S.  Wigg  &  Son, 
Printer?,  Hay  Street,  Perth,  W.  A.) 


PLANT  PORTRAITS. 

Apple    Reinette     de    Caux,    Bull,    d Arboriculture,   <bc 
March. 

Buddleia  variabilis,  Hcmsley,  Eerue  Horticole,  March  1G. 
A  species  like  B.  Lindleyana  but  with  a  denser  and  broader 
spike.  The  flowers  are  lilac.  It  is  a  native  of  the  mountains 
of  On  Pi5. 

Calltstephts  sinensis,  Garden,  March  26. 

Hibiscus  Cameroni,  Garden,  April  2. 

Pyxidantuera  barbatula,  a  charming  little  plant,  difficult 
to  grow  here,  but  which  thrives  in  a  p.  or  sandy  soil  on  which 
Pines  grow.  Meehans"  Monthly,  March. 

Rose,  Tea,  Mdlle.  Yvonne  Gravier,  Gardtn,  March  19. 

Solanuha  gp.andifi.ora,  Garden,  March  12. 
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AlME  GlRARD. — We  regret  to  announce  the 
death  of  M.  A.  Girard,  an  efficient  populariser  of 
science  in  relation  to  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  and 
a  veritable  benefactor  to  French  agriculturalists, 
especially  in  reference  to  the  cultivation  of  Sugar- 
beet  and  Potatos  ;  and  the  results  of  his  investigations 
and  experiments  in  these  and  other  directions  were 
made  known  throughout  the  civilised  world.  M, 
Girard  was  in  his  QSthryear. 


NEW  PLANTS. 

If  there  was  not  quite  so  keen  an  interest  thown  in  this 
department  as  on  tbe  lafct  occasion,  there  was  nevertheless 
a  fine  and  interesting  collection.  The  moat  prominent  were 
the  new  plants  shown  by  Messrs.  Sandeb  of  St.  Albans 
and  Bruges.  Indeed  their  AeaJypha  Sanderiana  was  the 
plant  of  the  show,  audits  remarkable  appearance,  and  brilliant 
crimson  pendulous  spikes  attracted  universal  admiration 
Most  of  these  plants  are  described  and  figured  in  the  present 
is  ue. 

Aralia  Balfouriana,  also  shown  by  Messrs.  Sandbr,  had 
trifoliolate  leaves,  the  ultimate  segments  rounded,  green,  with 
white  edges.  Saintpaulia  ionantha  was  shown  for  the  fir  t 
time  at  the  previous  quinquennial,  and  was  now  exhibited 
by  M.  De  Coninck,  with  leaves  variegated  with  yellow. 
Licuala  Jeanenceyi  was  shown  by  Messrs.  Sander.  It  is  a 
Fan  Palm,  with  deeply  lobed  leaves,  the  stalks  of  which  are 
beset  with  hook-like  spines.  The  same  firm  also  showed 
Ptychosperma  Sanderi,  with  pinnate  leaves  and  very  Darrow 
segments,  a  very  elegant  species;  and  Calamus  caroli,  a 
pinnate-leaved  twining  Palm,  with  spreading  spines.  Oth?r 
new  plants  are  alluded  to  under  variouB  headings. 

GENERAL  STOVE  PLANTS. 

Never  have  stove  foliage  plants  been  exhibited  better,  even 
at  a  Ghent  show.  Under  various  headings  we  have  referred 
to  sone  of  the  principal  plants  in  this  section,  especially 
those  that  have  a  claim  to  be  new  or  rare.  To  the  classc 
themselves,  however,  in  which  the  exhibits  were  remark- 
able only  by  reason  of  the  exceptional  cultivation  presented, 
we  have  not  space  to  allude  to  in  detail.  One  of  the  principal 
of  such  classes  was  that  for  twenty-five  foliage  plants,  which 
was  won  by  M.  fl.  Millet,  of  Ledeberg.  The  best  twelve 
Crotons  flarge)  wore  exhibited  by  the  Socie*te*  Horticole 
Gantoise.  From  this  same  establishment  came  the  best 
group  of  twenty-five  PalmB ;  and  M.  J.  Moens,  of  LeJe 
showed  the  best  group  of  fifteen  plants.  The  many  small 
classes  with  prizes  for  the  best  example  of  different  speciis 
of  Palms  were  the  means  of  bringing  together  such  excellent 
specimens  as  Englishmen  rarely  see— save,  of  course,  at 
Kew.  The  best  collection  uf  fifteen  Cycads  was  shown  by 
M.  de  Gbellinlk  i>e  Walle  of  Ghent. 

MM.  Duruz  Freres,  of  Ghent,  showed  an  interesting  col- 
lection of  medium-sized  specimens  of  no  fewer  than  twelve 
species  and  varieties  of  Asparagus,  all  of  them  well  culti- 
vated. These  were  A.  compact*,  nana,  A.  comorensis,  A. 
plumosus  nanus,  A.  decumbens,  A.  falcatus,  A.  medius,  A. 
plumosus,  a.  p.  cristatus,  A.  retrofractus  arboreus,  A.  fal- 
citus  albus,  A.  tennissimus,  and  A.  Sprengeri  in  fruit. 

MM.  Rioout  showed  a  fine  plant  of  Asparagus  Sprengou 
variegata,  the  narrow  pbylloclades  edged  wiih  silver. 

THE  ORCHIDS. 

At  the  last  show  five  years  ago,  the  pla^e  of  honour  was 
occupied  by  the  two  memorable  groups,  replete  with  iare 
things,  staged  by  the  leading  Belgian  amateurs,  M.  Georges 
Warocque,  and  M.  Jules  Hye-Leysen,  and  on  that  occas:on 
each  competitor  did  his  best  to  secure  the  coveted  meJal 
offered  by  His  Majesty  the  King 

This  time  the  nurserymen  entered  the  lists,  but  as  there 
were  two  important  medals  offered,  the  one  great  exbibi'or 
entered  for  ihe  King's  Medal,  and  the  other  for  that  offered 
by  M-  le  Comte  de  Germiny,  and  consequently,  as  iu  very 
many  instances  throughout  the  show  there  was  no  competi- 
tion, the  prize  going  to  the  only  exhibitor.  These  two 
important  groups  were  staged  side  by  side  in  the  new 
(inaugurated  1S68)  Salon,  or  Winter  Garden,  and  both  were 
admirable  in  every  respect. 

The  Gold  Medal  off-  red  by  His  Majoty  the  King,  for  the 
best  ,100  Orchids,  was  taken  by  M.  Vincke-Di'jardin  of 
Bruges,  his  group  Leing  characterised  ty  the  number  tf 
fine  Odontoglossums  which  he  so  well  cultivates.  Among 
them  we  noted  O.  crispum  grandinorum,  O.  c.  Trianon,  O.  u. 
punctatissimuru,  and  other  fine  varieties  of  O.  crispum  ;  O. 
excellens,  remarkably  good  O.  Pescntorei,  fine  O.  Wilcke- 
anum,  O.  polyxanthum,  the  sii  gular  and  pretty  O.  Scheeps- 
daeliensc,  a  curious  intermediate  variation  between  O. 
crispum  and  O.  Andersonianum  ;  and  a  number  of  fine  hybrids 
of  the  O.  Andersonianum  class.  In  the  background  appeired 
tbe  fine  old  Ansellia  africana,  with  the  brightly-coloured  Fpi- 
dendrumO'Brienianum,  tall  spikes  of  Oncidiumlamelligeumi, 
O.  superbiens,  Cymbidium  eburneo-Lowianum.  and  other 
elegant  varieties  ;  and  among  the  dwarfer  plants  remarkable 
were  Cattleya  Lawrenceana  supcrba,  with  petals  as  brilliantly 
coloured  as  the  lip  ;  Miltouia  Blcuana  nobilior  of  fine  form  ; 
Eiilophiella  Elisabeth*;,  the  fine  scarltt  Epiphronites  Veitchi ; 
Cattleya  Schroder*,  C.  intermedia  t'arthenia  and  other  line 
Cattleyas  ;  Ljcaste  Skinner!  alba,  fine  Masdevallia  ignea  and 
M.  lindeni,  Oncidium  spilopterum,  and  numerous  handsome 
Cypripediums,  &c. 

M.  A.  Feetebs,  of  Brussels,  secured  the  Gold  Medal 
offered  by  M.  le  Comte  de  Germiny  for  the  best  1(0  Orchids, 
comprising  the  best  species  and  varieties,  with  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  well-arranged  groups  of  finely-cultivatel 
Orchids  which  could  possibly  be  brought  together  at  this 
season.     The  group  was  conspicuous  by  the  number  of  richly. 
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coloured  varieties  which  it  contained,  and  very  attractive  to 
the  eye  were  fine  plants  of  Epipbronitis  Veitchi,  the  bright 
yellow  and  purple  of  Leelia  Latona,  the  violet  hue  of  the 
ample  labellums  of  the  several  varieties  of  Zygopetalum 
Perrenoudii ;  the  varied  and  softer  tints  of  the  new  Phaius 
Norman,  P.  Norman  roseus,  and  P.  N.  aureus  ;  and  the  rioh 
orange  colour  of  Masdevallia  Veitchii,  every  plant  being 
arranged  to  show  itstlf  effectively.  In  the  back-ground  were 
elegant  sprays  of  Oncidium  sarcodes,  O.  Marshallianum, 
Lfelia  purpurata,  Cymbidium  Lowiannm,  Odontoglossum 
Hallii,  and  other  graceful  species.  And  among  the  rare 
gems  may  be  selected  the  pure  white  Cattleya  intermedia 
Parthenia,  the  white  petalled  €.  Mossise  Reineckiaca,  the 
hybrid  C.  Parthenia,  and  its  rose-tinted  variety  gratissima  ; 
Miltonia  Bleuana  nobilior,  Enlophiella  Elisabeths,  Masde- 
vallia  Veitchi  grandifiora,  Lycaste  SHnneri  alba,  Odonto- 
glossum coronarium  brevifolium,  some  very  fine  Cattleyas, 
Odontoglossums,  Ac. 

The  plants  in  the  other  elasB'S  were  chiefly  arranged  on 
the  staging  running  down  the  centre  of  the  old,  or  upper 
salon,  and  much  care  must  have  been  taken  both  in  allotting 
the  spaces  to  suitable  plants,  and  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  various  exhibits  with  an  edging  of  Ferns  and  other 
foliage  plants  so  as  to  form  an  effective  arrangement  as  a 
whole. 

To  Mr.  Willtam  Thompson,  of  Walton  Grange,  Stone, 
Staffordshire,  belongs  the  honour  of  sustaining  the  credit  of 
British  Orchidists,  and  well  did  he  accomplish  the  duty,  s<> 
far  as  Odontoglossums  are  concerned  at  least,  the  noble 
plants  which  he  staged  in  Class  SS  (collection  of 
thirty  Odontoglossums)  being  generally  admitted  by 
the  cleverest  Belgian  growers  to  be  equal  to  anything 
they  could  ever  desire  to  attain.  The  plants  were  large, 
having  been  successfully  grown  on  for  some  3  ears,  their 
bulbs  of  great  size,  and  plump  and  healthy  ;  their  folwge 
clean,  and  verdant ;  and  their  flowering  grand,  both  ns 
regards  the  size  of  the  individual  flowers,  and  the  strength 
of  the  spikes,  which  were  in  many  cases  branched.  The 
Gold  Medal  was  awarded  by  the  jury,  par  acclamation. 
Among  Mr.  Thompson's  best  plants  were  Odoctoglossam 
crispum  Thompsoniaj,  one  of  the  largest  and  best  of  the 
typical  O.  crispum  ;  O.  c.  Annie,  a  handsome  flower,  richly 
spotted  with  purple ;  O.  c.  leucoglossum,  a  fine  rose-tinted 
form  with  white  lip  ;  a  grand  O.  Ruckerianum,  with  two 
fine  spikes  ;  the  fine  O.  Wilckeanum  conciunum,  0.  W.  com- 
pac  um,  and  O.  W.  nobilior  ;  a  grand  series  of  distinct  forms 
of  O.  luteo-purpureum,  including  O.  1.  leopardinum,  O.  I. 
Waltomense,  O.  1.  ampiissimum,  and  a  noble  O.  1,  hystrix, 
with  three  very  fine  spikes.  Also  in  the  collection  were  a 
sulendid  O.  Roezlii  album,  some  fine  O.  Pescatorei  vars.,  O. 
triumphans,  O.  Coradinei  expansum,  as  large  as  ordinary  O. 
Wilckeanum;  O.  Rossii  majus,  a  magnificent  O.  Humeanum 
splendens,  &c. 

Mr.  Thompson  also  showed  in  class  57  (for  the  best  Odontc- 
glossum)  a  noble  example  of  Odontoglssum  Hallii,  with 
nine  spikes,  and  with  it  secured  the  2nd  prize,  the  1st  going 
to  that  enthustiastic  amateur,  M.  Mbtdepenningen,  Boule- 
vard du  Jardin  Zoologique,  Ghent,  who  showed  Odontoglos- 
sum Madame  Metdepenningen,a  charming  and  very  distinct 
natural  hybrid,  with  large  and  finely-funned  flowers  of  a 
e'ear  pale  yellow,  beautifully  blotched  with  red-brown. 
Although  it  miy  be  likened  to  a  bruad  -  petalled  O. 
Wilckeanum,  its  origin  is  not  easy  to  determine,  for  the 
flower  has  a  slight  suggestion  of  Q.  excellens,  the  plant  itself 
being  much  like  O.  Pescatorei. 

M.  Metdepenningen  also  secured  the  1st  prize  (Medaille 
de  Vermeil  encadree)  for  the  best  fifteen  Odontoglossums, 
showing  fine  O.  crispum,  O.  Andereonianum,  O.  Fescatorei, 
0.  Rossii  majus,  O.  odoratum  album,  &c,  and  the  1st  prize 
for  the  most  beautiful  Odontoglossum  crispum  (Alexandria), 
with  a  noble  variety  of  the  large  unspotted  type. 

In  Class  27  (Amateurs),  (collection  of  fifty  Orchids  in  the 
greatest  variety),  the  Gold  Medal  was  awarded  to  M.  F. 
Fatwels,  of  Antwerp,  for  a  good  collection,  in  which  the 
most  i'  terestiog  and  valuable  plant  was  Odontoglossum 
Pnuwel&ianum,  a  very  neat  cream-white  flower  spotted  with 
brown,  the  oval  fringed  lip  seeming  to  suggest  it  as  a  hybrid 
of  O.  Hunnewellianum.  In  the  centre  of  tho  fcroup  was  a 
good  Cymbidium  Lowiannm,  and  with  it  Odontoglossum 
laeve,  O.  Uro-Skinneri,  Vanda  tricolor,  a  fine  Dendrotium 
supeib  m,  0>iontOfdoss  im  Hallii  and  other  good  Odonto- 
glossums. Vanda  tiicolor,  Coryanthes  macrantba,  Lalio- 
Cattleya  Schilleiiana  (as  L.  elegans),  Cattleya  citrina,  with 
six  flowers  ;  Angra?cum  scsquipedale,  Cypripcdium  villosuin, 
with  twelve  flowers ;  C.  Rothschildianum,  with  very  strong 
spike;  Oncidium  Maisballianum,  Phahenopsis  Schilleriana, 
and  several  other  excellent  examples  of  Orchid  culture,  such 
as  a  fine  Cypripedium  Chamberlaini-mum,  Odontoglossum 
Rossii  var.  grande,  with  about  thirty  flowers  ;  and  the  fine 
old  O.  hastilabium,  in  exceptionally  good  condition. 

Class  30  (Nurserymen),  for  the  btst  thiity  Orchids,  brought 
two  competitors,  tho  1st  prize  (Gold  Medal)  being  taken  by 
M.  Loots  de  Smet-Duvivier,  of  Mont  St.  Amand,  Ghent,  for 
a  really  fine  stand  of  excellent  Orchids,  which  formed  an 
admirable  object  on  the  central  end  of  the  stage  which  they 
occupied  in  the  old  salon.  W* 11  elevated  at  the  back  was  a 
grand  specimen  of  Cymbidium  Lowianum,  with  many  arch- 
ing spikes ;  with  it  were  fine.  Oncidium  lanielligerum,  O. 
Sarcodes,  O.  superbiens,  a  fine  example  of  the  violet-coloured 
Odontoglossum  Edwardi,  Cymbidium  eburneum,  I  ycaste 
Skinneri  alba,  Cattleya  Mendeli,  Ada  aurantiacu,  Odonto- 
glossum triumphans,  Masdevallia  Harryana  splendens,  II. 
ignea  aurantiaca,  Miltonia  vexillaria,  Oncidium  phyma- 
tochilum,  &c. 

The  2nd  Prise  in  CI iss  3)  was  secured  by  Mr.  H.  Vvsder 
Straeten,  of  Bruges,  iu  whose  collection  the  Dendrobium 
clavatiim,  Cypripedium  Calypso,  Cattleya  Sohroden»,  Lyo&sto 
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Sldnneri    alba,    and    the    Odontoglossum    cirrhosum    were 
specially  good. 

The  Williams'  Memorial  Medal  offered  fur  the  best  fifteen 
Orchids  (amateurs)  was  awarded  to  M.  Metdki-enningen  of 
Ghent  (it  I'uuavimiti'),  who  staged  excellent  examples  of 
Cattleya  amethystoglossa,  Vanda  suavis,  Oncidium  sarcodes, 
Odontoglossum  Andcrsoniauum,  O.  Ruckerianum,  and  Masdc- 
vallia  ignea  aurantia'a. 

Class  3.3  (for  collection  containing  the  greatest  number  of 
species,  only  one  of  each  species)  fell,  as  could  be  expected, 
to  the  enthusiastic  amateur,  M.  Van  Imschoot  of  Ghent, 
whose  collection  not  only  receives  the  showy  kinds,  but  the 
botanical  species.  As  a  result,  the  collection  staged  was  of 
far  greater  interest  to  the  plantsman,  <  »r  to  any  who  would  stay 
and  examine  some  of  the  lesser  beauties  than  more  showy 
and  perhaps  more  ati  iking  groups.  Upwards  of  ninety 
distinct  species  were  well  represented  in  M.  Van  lmsenoot's 
group,  the  most  striking  plants  being  a  fine  specimen  of 
the  rare  Dendrobium  eymbidioides,  with  eleven  spihes;  a 
curious  Odontoglossum  of  the  crispum  section,  with  yellow 
flowers,  and  named  O.  sulphureum  ;  a  nice  plant  of  Dendro- 
bium Kingianum,  Lycastc  lasioglossa,  and  other  Lycastes, 
Odontoglossum  Edwardii,  O.  CErstedii,  O.  Hunnewclliaoum, 
Cattloya  labiata  Luddemanniana,  C.  Schrodene,  Epidendrum 
Stamfordiauum,  the  rare  rose-coloured  E.  Coopcrianum,  and 
other  Epidendrums,  Cypripedium  Harrisianum  superbum, 
C.  Sallierii,  Phaheuopsis  Boxalli,  Selenipedium  Dominianum, 
and  some  pretty  little  Erias,  Pholidotas,  Masdevallias,  &c. 

M.  Van  Imscuhot  also  secured  the  Medal  offered  for  three 
new  hybrids,  with  good  specimens  of  Masdevallia  Pour- 
baixii,  Epidendrum  Endrcsio-Wallisii,  and  Cattleya  Albertii 
(LoddigesiiXsuperba),  a  pretty  hybrid,  with  pale  pink  sepals 
and  petals,  and  a  rich  purplish  lip. 

In  Class  34  (three  Orchids  of  different  genera  remarkable 
for  good  culture  and  flower),  M.  L.  D.  Smet-Duvivikr,  <-f 
Mont  St.  Amand,  Ghent,  was  awarded  the  Medal,  his  excel- 
lently-grown exhibits  being  Oncidium  sarcodes,  with  rive 
spikes ;  Odontoglossum  luteo-purpureum,  with  two  spikes 
and  a  fine  plant  of  Cymbidium  Lowianum  superbum. 

The  Classes  for  Single  Specimens  (other  than  the  Odonto- 
glossuTS  before  mentioned),  brought  little  competition,  and 
the  exhibits  in  these  classes  were  not  very  remarkable, 
though  mo  t  of  them  were  good  show- plants. 

For  the  best  Cattleya,  the  Medal  was  awarded  to  M. 
Lanoiie-Vervaene,  for  a  good  example  of  Cattleya 
Schrodcno,  with  about  twenty  tiowors. 

For  the  best  Lalia,  the  Medal  fell  to  M.  Chas.  Maron, 
Brunoy,  near  Paris,  for  a  good  example  of  the  fringed-lipped 
L.  Digbyaua. 

For  the  best  Dendrobium,  the  1st  prize  went  to  M.  De 
Smet-Duviyier,  for  Deiulrobium  thrysiflorum,  rather  past 
its  best. 

For  the  best  Oncidium,  the  1st  prize  was  secured  by  M.  L. 
P.  Langhe-Veryaene,  of  Brussels,  with  a  grand  example  of 
Oncidium  sarcodes,  which,  however,  was  only  the  best  of  a 
number  of  others  of  the  same  species  which  he  exhibited, 
and  all  of  which  had  been  grown  for  some  time,  and  had  now 
assumed  (for  the  species)  gigantic  proportions,  their  spikes 
being  about  5  feet  high,  and  laden  with  flowers.  A  curious 
fact  should  be  recorded  about  these  plants,  viz.,  that  they 
were  grown  in  ordinary  pots,  and  potted  much  in  tho  same 
way  as  tho  Azaleas,  the  compost  used  being  the  ordinary 
leaf-soil  (terre  de  Belgique)  of  the  Belgian  Nursery.  The 
pots  are  said  to  have  but  few  crocks,  and  the  leaf-soil  is 
surfaced  with  sphagnum  moss.  "Water  is  freely  given  daring 
active  growth,  but  very  sparingly  afterwards.  Many 
Oncidiums  are  said  to  thrive  equally  well  in  this  way,  though 
some  other  Orchids  are  not  amenable  to  the  treatment. 

Class  60  (for  the  best  hybrid  Orchid)  brought  a  very 
beautiful,  remarkable,  and  distinct  plant,  Ltelio- Cattleya 
"Henry  Greenwood"  (L -C.  Schilleriana  (Stelzneriana)  x 
Cattleya  Hardyana)  exhibited  by  the  raiser  M.  Chas.  Maron, 
Horticulteur,  Hue  de  Montgeron,  Brunoy,  Paris.  In  habit  cf 
growth  the  plant  resembled  a  very  strong  Ladio-Cattleyu 
elegans.  Its  flowers,  which  were  as  large  as  a  good 
Cattleya  gigas,  were  quite  novel  in  the  form,  especially  of 
the  showy  labellum.  They  had  white  sepals  and  petals  deli- 
cately tinted  with  rose  ;  the  fine  Up  chrome  yellow  in  the 
throat,  and  rich  purplish  crimson  in  front.  The  jury,  of 
which  Mr.  Jas.  O'Brien  was  president,  and  M.  M.  Cabuzac, 
secretary,  unanimously  voted  a  higher  award  than  that 
specified  In  the  schedule,  and  a  Silver-gilt  Medal  was  given. 
,  M.  Maron  also  showed  fourteen  plants  of  Cattleya  L. 
Chaton  (Triamei  x  Lawreneeana)  like,  but  larger  than  C. 
Lawrenceaua  ;  several  plants  of  L.-C.  iutermedio-flava,  and 
one  of  the  yellowish  rose-tinted  L.-C.  Bertha  Fournier, 
scarcely  expanded. 

In  Class  6S  (for  the  best  twenty-five  Cypripediums)  the 
Gold  Medal  was  secured  by  Ghent's  favourite  nurseryman, 
M.  Pynaert  Van  Geert,  with  a  splendid  lot  of  well-grown 
plants,  most  profustly  flowered.  In  front  was  a  plant  of  the 
pure  white  Cypripedium  bellatulum  album,  and  behind  it  a 
noble  specimen  of  Cypripedium  Mastersianum,  with  seven- 
teen of  its  pretty  wax-like  flowers— perhaps  the  best  speci- 
men of  its  kind  ever  exhibited  Specially  noteworthy,  even 
where  all  were  good,  were  a  fine  variety  of  C.  exul  with  ten 
flowers,  a  grand  C.  nitons  superbum,  C.  Helenc  Gayot,  C. 
niacropteiiim,  C.  Doris,  fine  varieties  uf  C.  Lathamianum,  C. 
Calypso,  and  kindred  hybrids,  among  which  was  a  remark- 
able and  showy  variety  named  C.  Lambertianum. 

In  the  same  section  for  amateurs,  M.  J.  Mo  ens  secured 
the  Medal  with  nice  specimens  of  Cypripedium  Niobe,  the 
glossy,  darkly-coloured  C.  Chas.  Madoux,  C.  Hebe,  C. 
Lecanum  Albertianum,  C.  Harrisi  mum  violaceum,  a  finer  C. 
Sallierii,  and  other  good  things. 
The  Gold  Medal  offered  for  six  Vandas  was  awarded  to  M, 


Vinckb-Dujardin  of  Bruges,  fur  healthy  specimens    of  the 
V.  tricolor  class. 

The  Gold  Medal  for  ten  Anrectochilus  and  aUied  genera  fell 
to  M.  Pvnaert  van  Geebt,  who  showed  some  remarkably 
fine  Anpectochilus  Petola,  A.  xanthophyllus,  A.  setaceus, 
Goodycra  Rolissonii,  &c.  ;  the  2nd  prize  going  to  M.  A. 
Dalliere  of  Ledeberg,  Ghent,  who  also  showed  remarkably 
healthy  specimens  of  this  difficult  class  ;  the  \na?ctochilus 
Sanderianus  being  specially  good. 

Among  other  exhibits,  mention  should  bo  made  of  a  fine 
little  collection  of  Odontoglossum  crispum  of  a  remarkably 
good  type,  and  excellently  well  grown,  staged  by  M.  A.  Van 
Beerlere,  Chaussec  d'Anvers,  Ghent,  and  among  which  was  a 
very  handsome  fomi  of  O.  Ruckerianum,  with  large,  cream- 
white  flowers,  profusely  spotted  with  red,  and  with  yellow 
margin  to  the  petals  ;  and  also  of  two  remarkable  varieties 
Btaged  with  their  new  plants  by  Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co., 
of  8t.  Albans  and  Bruges.  The  first  was  the  very  handsome 
and  distinct  Odontoglossum  Roi  Leopold,  a  truly  unique  form, 
with  cream-white  sepals,  tinged,  especially  on  the  reverse 
side,  with  rose,  and  decorated  with  clusters  of  rather  large 
red  brown  blotches  ;  petals  rather  broader,  and  friDged 
at  the  edge,  white,  clouded  with  clear  rose,  and 
bearing  many  irregularly-  displayed  reddish  spots.  The 
lip  is  narrow,  elongated,  fringed,  and  apiculate,  white 
with  a  lemon-yellow  crest,  and  a  few  brownish  blotches 
and  some  smaller  purple  ones.  The  other  novelty  was 
Lycaste  Skinneri  Baroness  .Schroder,  which  m*y  brst  be 
described  by  likening  it  to  a  L.  8.  alba  of  the  best  type,  with 
a  delicate  blush-pink  tint  on  the  sepals,  and  a  more  pro- 
nounced pink-marbliug  on  the  petals,  the  lip  being  pure 
white,  with  light  yellow  callus. 

Turning  to  the  schedule,  we  can  but  remark  on  the  number 
of  classes  in  which  there  were  no  entries,  perhaps  providenti- 
ally, for  if  a  much  larger  proportion  had  entered,  and  there 
had  been  competition  in  the  classes,  it  is  difficult  to  say 
where  the  plants  would  have  been  placed,  for  the  show  was 
full  enough  as  it  was.  Still,  by  comparison  with  species 
better  represented  at  formtr  shows,  such  as  Laslia  purpurata 
and  other  showy  kinds,  it  seems  most  likely  that  tho  past 
long,  though  not  hard  winter  may  be  accountable  for  the 
deficiency — indeed,  some  of  the  growers  remarked  that  in 
many  cases  buds  had  been  held  in  check  by  absence  of  sun- 
light, until  they  either  failed  altogether  or  came  out 
crippled. 

HARDY  BULBOUS  PLANTS. 

In  a  competition  for  the  best  collection  of  150  Hyacinths, 
in  fifty  varieties,  a  grand  lot  from  Messrs.  Byvoet  Brothers. 
Overvecn,  Haarlem,  obtained  1st  prize,  an  "CEuvre  d'Art." 
All  of  the  varieties  were  the  most  popular  ones,  and  were 
shown  in  capital  style.  Seldom  have  we  seen  better  developed 
flowers  of  Czar  Peter,  Charles  Dickens,  La  Grandesse,  King 
uf  the  Blues,  and  others.  The  only  new  one  was  Ivanhoe,  a 
purple-blue  flower,  with  tine  bells  upon  a  spike  of  consider- 
able  length.  A  Gold  Medal  in  this  class  was  also  awarded  to 
L.  Van  Houtte,  Pere,  Ghent. 

Messrs.  Byvoet  Bros,  were  also  successful  in  staging  the 
best  collection  of  100  Hyacinths  in  an  equal  number  of  pota  ; 
and  a  Gold  Medal  was  awarded  to  the  second  best  exhibitor 
in  the  class,  viz.,  M.  K.  J.  Kuyck,  of  Billegom. 

A  collection  of  liSO  Hyacinths,  in  twenty-five  varieties, 
from  Mr.  H.  J.  Kuyck,  Hillegom,  Holland,  staged  with  a  large 
mirror  at  the  back,  was  imposing.  Ten  bulbs  of  one  variety 
were  in  each  pan.  Most  of  the  varieties  were  familiar  ones 
in  England.  Yellow  was  represented  by  the  variety  Ball  of 
Gold,  a  large,  densely- flowered  one  of  moderate  colour.  Fine 
white  varieties,  and  a  very  pale  fleah,  were  included  in  the 
group. 

The  Socie*te  Anonyme,  L.  Van  Houtte,  P6re,  had  1st  prizes 
for  collections  of  fifty  single-flowered  varieties,  and  an  equal 
number  of  double-flowering  varieties. 

A  collection  of  300  Tulips,  single-flowered,  in  thirty  varie- 
ties, was  remarked  from  Mr.  H.  J.  Kuyck,  of  Hillegom.  Its 
yellow  varieties  included  Yellow  Prince,  Goldfinch,  King  of 
the  Yellows,  Prince  de  Ligne,  and  Mon.  Treson,  the  last 
named  being  the  largest  flowered.  Thomas  Moore,  a  kind  of 
oiange-red,  was  as  distinct  as  any. 

The  collection  of  300  double-flowering  Tulips,  from  Mr.  H. 
J.  Kuyck,  in  not  fewer  than  thirty  varieties,  were  of  good 
quality.  There  was  little  new  to  remark  in  the  varieties,  but 
they  had  been  cultivated  well,  and  were  tastefully  presented. 
From  pure  white  to  darkest  crimson  aelfs,  and  variously 
coloured  Tournesola,  including  an  effective  orange-flowered 
variety  of  uncommon  tint,  also  feathered  and  flamed  varie- 
ties of  double  Tuhps,  the  collection  was  a  satisfactory  and 
representative  one. 

M.  II.  Krelage,  of  Haarlem,  exhibited  a  collection  of  fifty 
plants  of  breeder  or  Darwin  Tulips.  Some  of  these  were 
upwards  of  3  feet  in  height,  the  flowers  at  the  same  were  tine. 

Two  collections  of  fifty  pots  of  Narcissus,  in  as  many 
varieties,  exclusive  of  the  Polyanthus  and  Jonquil  section, 
wore  commendable,  by  far  the  better  exhibit  being  that  from 
Mr.  H.  J.  Kuyck,  lli'legom,  Holland  ;  but  it  was  surprising 
that  both  collections  lacked  Glory  of  Leyden,  Weardale  Per- 
fection, and  others  of  the  best  and  newest  of  the  trumpet 
section. 

A  callectioo  of  twenty-four  pots  of  Polyanthus  Narcissus 
was  a  remarkably  good  collection,  also  from  Mr.  H.  J.  Kuyck. 

HARDY  PERENNIAL  PLANTS. 

The  classes  in  this  section  numbered  nineteen,  but  only 
four  of  these  obtained  entries.  The  quality  of  the  exhibits 
was  not  so  good  as  we  are  accustomed  to  see  in  this  country. 

A  collect  ion  of  twenty  plants  of  Astilbe  (Spiraea)  astilboides 
from  M.  A.  pe    Meyer,  Gendbrugge,  was  the  most  noticeable 


HARDY  ORNAMENTAL   PLANTS. 

M.  E.  Bedinqhaus  was  awarded  1st  prizes  in  the  four 
principal  classes  in  this  section.  He  included  in  his  groups 
specimens  of  Skinimia  oblati  variegati  and  the  green  <ype. 
Pernettya  mucronata  (large  plant,  but  poorly  berried),  the 
small-leaved  Ilex  Fortunei  and  I.  F.  variegata,  Skimmia 
iaponica  (well  berried),  rather  poor  specimens  of  the  varie- 
gated Privet,  various  Ivies,  and  other  plants  ;  but  nothing 
novel  was  remarked,  nor  were  the  specimens  better  than  we 
seo  in  England.  His  Fuonymuses  in  many  instances  were 
well  berried,  and  the  foliage  was  clean  and  well  coloured, 
winning  prizes  for  twelve  plants  and  for  six  plants. 

The  best-berried  Aucubas,  however,  were  shown  by  M. 
F.  BiRVtNicn,  Pere,  of  Gendbrugge,  near  Ghent,  several  of 
those  plants  being  attractive  specimens,  and  winning  prizes 
for  fifteen  plants  and  for  six  plants— in  the  latter  class  being 
judged  from  the  standpoint  of  cultivation. 

Ivies  and  Hollies  wero  shown  in  groups.  The  best 
collection  of  twenty  Hollies  was  from  Soc.  Anonyme  L.  Van 
Houtte,  Pere;  and  the  best  group  of  fifteen  Ivies  by  M. 
Bedinghaus.  Most  of  the  specimens  in  both  genera  were 
standards,  and  of  fine  size  and  form. 

Skimmia  japonica  was  well  berried  in  a  group  of  twenty- 
five  plants,  from  M.  F.  Collumbien,  of  Ghent;  and  M. 
B.  Bpae  exhibited  a  nice  group  of  twelve  plants. 

M.  F.  Bukvenich  obtained  a  Gold  Medal  for  a  group  of 
soveuty-fivo  evergreen  trees,  and  there  were  maoy  other 
classes  for  Agaves,  Yuccas,  Furcraeas,  Cactuses,  Coni- 
fers, <fce. 

SOFT-WOODED   AND    HERBACEOUS  PLANTS. 

The  best  collection  of  twenty-five  plants  of  Primula 
obconica  were  staged  by  MM.  Vilmorin,  Andribux  &  Co., 
Paris,  who  excelled  M.  L.  de  Bock  of  Ghent.  MM.  Vilmorin 
showed  strong  plants  of  the  while  and  tinted-flowered 
varieties. 

Of  single- flowered  zonal  Pelargoniums  the  best  collections 
of  twenty-five  plants  were  those  from  M.  Kervyn,  Oudt, 
Mooreghem  of  Mariakerkc,  Ghent  (amateur),  and  from 
M.  L.  de  Bock,  nurseryman,  Ghent. 

A  collection  of  double-flowered  varieties  was  shown  by 
M.  J.  B.  Tillien,  Boitsfort.  The  variegated  foliage  sectiun 
was  represented  only  moderately. 

Cinerarias  were  exhibited  in  quality  about  equal  to  the 
English  average  ;  and  in  the  Amateurs'  Class  for  forty  plants, 
M.  E.  Fierens,  the  secretary  to  tho  society,  was  awarded  a 
medal,  obtaining  similar  fortune  for  twenty  plants.  Of  the 
nurserymen,  MM.  Vilmorin,  Andrieux  A'  Co.  wonfor  twenty 
pi  ants,  but  for  a  group  of  forty  plants  they  wero  beaten  by  M. 
A.  de  VriesereRfmens,  Ghent.  The  last-named  exhibitor 
had  a  collection  of  thirty  plants  of  Mignonette  of  satisfactory 
quality. 

Herbaceous  Calceolarias  were  not  equal  to  our  own  collec- 
tions at  the  Temple  Show,  but  the  Belgian  plants  have  to  be 
fit  for  exhibition  six  wee>s  earlier  than  the  Temple  Show  is 
usually  held. 

A  collection  of  fifty  plants  from  Chevalier  Hynderick  de 
THEii.EGOET(amateur)obtained  a  Medal ;  and  the  best  plants 
from  a  nurseryman  were  shown  by  MM.  Vilmorin,  Andkieux 
&Co. 

GREENHOUSE  BULBOUS  PLANTS. 

This  section  included  the  Hippeastrums,  Cyclamens, 
Begonias,  Gloxinias,  &c.  The  best  Hippeastrums  were  from 
England. 

In  the  competitive  classes,  Messrs.  R.  P.  Ker  &,  Sons, 
Aigburgh  Nurseries,  Liverpool,  won  in  every  case,  though  in 
some  of  the  classes  there  were  several  competitors.  The  firm 
had  collections  of  seventy-five  plants,  of  forty  plants,  of 
twelve  plants  (new  varieties),  of  six  plants  (new  varieties), 
and  of  a  new  plant  obtained  lrom  seed,  and  not  previously 
exhibited  before  this  society.  Messrs.  Ker  s  strain  is  well 
known  in  England,  and  instead  of  particularising  varieties, 
we  may  say  that  the  plants  were  the  subjects  of  general 
praise,  and  that  the  principal  prize  (Work  of  Art)  was 
awarded  unanimously,  and  with  commendations  by  the  jury. 
Mr.  H.  Keelage  exhibited  in  tho  class  for  forty  plants,  and 
won  a  Gold  Medal. 

Cyclamens  were  exhibited  from  one  establishment  only, 
and  M.  L.  P.  De  Lanohe-Vervaine,  151),  Rue  de  Constanti- 
nople, Saint  Gilles,  Bruxelles,  was  awarded  1st  prize  for  fifty 
plants  in  flower,  and  for  twenty-five  plants;  in  this  latter 
class  a  Medal,  offered  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Williams' 
Memorial  Fund  was  also  won.  All  of  the  plants  belonged 
to  the  "  Papilio  "  strain,  recently  exhibited  at  the  Drill  Hall, 
and  illustrated  in  these  columns.  Several  rose-coloured  forms 
with  narrow  margins  of  straw-colour  to  each  segment,  were 
curious. 

There  was  one  collection  of  Gloxinias  shown  by  Mr. 
Kegeljan,  of  Namur,  of  very  remarkable  quality,  most  of 
the  flowers  being  nearly  .r>  inches  across,  with  very  wide 
threats.  In  this  strain  the  flowers  were  for  the  greater 
part  spotted  ones.  Beyond  this  exhibit,  Gloxinias  call  for 
little  comment.     They  were  of  average  quality  only. 

A  collection  of  thirty  plants  of  G.  crassifolia  came  from  the 
establishment  of  L.  Van  Houtte,  Senior,  Gendbi  ugge ;  and 
in  the  C.  punctata  section,  M.  A.  Van  Laktuem  won  for 
thirty  plants  ;  and  the  same  firm  had  the  best  collection  of 
twenty  plants  to  name. 

The  date  was  evidently  too  early  for  the  perfect  exhibition 
of  tuberous- rooted  Begonias.  There  were  only  two  groups, 
and  I  he  plants,  though  in  flower,  were  but  little  developed. 
These  exhibits  were  from  the  nurseries  of  L.  Van  Houtte, 
Sen  ior, 
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STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE  FLOWERING  PLANTS. 

Collection  of  twenty-five  plants  for  the  stove  and  green- 
house,  to  be  specimens  of  good  culture.  Cape  and  New 
Holland  plants  predominated  in  this  class,  and  the  specimens 
in  many  instances  were  not  only  remarkable  for  their  size 
and  healthy  growth,  but  uJso  for  the  profusion  of  bloom. 
Freedom  from  overtraining  was  also  notable.  Several  com- 
peted here  ;  the  following  were  the  two  best  collections. 

The  1st  prize  was  awarded  to  M.  Emilk  i>e  Cock,  Ghent, 
but  the  opinion  of  many  who  are  plant-growers  inclined  to 
question  its  correctness  from  many  points.  This  group  was 
somewhat  uneven  in  character  and  the  arrangement 
scarcely  so  effective,  the  finest  of  the  large  specimens  were 
Poly  gala  Dalmaisiana,  extra  fine  ;  Rhododendron  Gibsoni, 
well-flowered  and  effective;  Metrosideros  semperflorens,  a 
tall  standard  ;  Sparmannia  africana,  a  dense  bush  well 
flowered;  Camellia  Lavinia  Maggi,  with  fine  blooms  in 
quantity.  Of  the  smaller,  the  best  were  Acacia  grandis,  A. 
vcrticillata,  Azalea  linearifolia,  very  singular,  covered  with 
its  mauve-pink  flowers ;  Boronia  elatior  ;  Aphelexis 
maerantha  rosea,  a  good  plant,  and  Medinilla  magnitica  ; 
and  a  pleasing  dwarf  standard  of  Acacia  cordata. 
The  2nd  prize  went  to  M.  E  Bedinghavs,  Ghent,  who 
should  have  been  placed  1st,  as  his  plants  betokened  higher 
cultivation,  freshness,  and  were  finer  as  specimen  plants. 
With  one  exception  this  collection  was  composed  of  green- 
house plants  only,  and  it  was  well  worthy  of  the  best 
days  of  these  plants  in  England.  The  largest  and  finest 
were  Acacia  longifolia,  of  pyramidal  form,  and  about  9  feet 
in  height ;  A.  verticillata,  a  denser  bush  ;  A.  armata  r  jbusta, 
extra  fine -a  mass  of  flower;  A.  Drummondi,  a  lovely 
example  of  medium  size  ;  A.  gracilis,  deep  golden  colour- 
extra  good;  Diosma  ericoides,  large,  studded  with  its  small 
white  flowers  ;  Cytisus  racemosus,  large,  densely  flowered  ; 
Eriostemon  floribundum,  a  fine  specimen,  and  very  effective  ; 
and  the  rarely  seen  Brachysema  acuminata.  The  smaller 
plants  of  this  group  were  equally  notable  for  their  profusion 
of  flower.  The  best  were  Polygala  Dalmaisiana,  a  pretty 
standard  ;  Leptospermum  seoparium,  Eriostemon  linifolium, 
Boronia  heterophylla,  Adenandra  fragrans,  and  Libonia  flori- 
bund  ,  all  models  of  good  culture  ;  of  special  note,  too,  were 
Metrosideros  semperflorens,  richly  coloured ;  Darwiniana 
tulipifera,  Correa  speciosa,  and  Anthurium  Scherzerianum. 
An  immense  Azalea  indica  Alfred  Edmond,  some  6  feet 
across,  in  this  group  was  profusely  flowered,  but  it  betokened 
decreased  vigour.  A  collection  of  smaller  plants  in  this  class 
included  the  now  rarely-seen  Kennedy  a  purpurea  and 
Boronia  Mollini,  a  blush-pink  variety. 

For  a  collection  of  fifteen  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  the 
competition  was  again  good,  but  the  plants  were  somewhat 
smaller.  To  M.  Beddinghaus  the  1st  prize  was  awarded. 
This  collection  comprised  a  fine  pyramidal  pi  mt  of  Acacia 
longifolia  and  smaller  ones  of  A.  Drummondi  and  A.  verti- 
cillata well  flowered,  a  large  Azalea  Marie  Van  Houtte,  and 
beautiful,  although  rather  small,  example  of  Chorozema 
cordata  splendens,  and  was  an  even  well-arranged  group  of 
plants. 

Another  good  collection  came  from  M.  Van  Dries-:che, 
Ghent.  Here  the  best  examples  consisted  of  Erica  cucullata 
(like  E.  melanthera,  but  much  larger  in  the  bells,  a  densely 
flowered-plant  of  medium  size  ;  a  good  standard  of  Lepto- 
spermum bullatum,  and  another  of  Rhododendron  fragan- 
tissimum  bearing  large  flowers,  Cliveia  miniata,  and  Erica 
arborea  were  to  be  noted  here.  The  2nd  prize  was,  however, 
awarded  to  M.  Emile  de  Cock,  who  had  possibly  a  better 
collection,  his  best  being  Diosma  alba,  Acacia  grandis, 
Boronia  elatior,  Azalea  Countess  de  Flandre,  and  Acacia 
paradoxa,  extra  good. 

For  twenty  plants  of  C'liveias  (nurserymen)  some  good 
exhibits  were  to  be  seen.  The  1st  prize  was  awarded  to 
M.  Charles  Vermeire,  Gendbrugge,  Ghent,  and  comprised 
a  specially  fine  collection,  all  the  varieties  being  up-to-date, 
the  best  were  Roi  Leopold  (extra  bright),  John  Laing,  Mine. 
Jules  de  Cock,  Ch.  Vermeire,  Princess  Clementine,  and 
Chevalier  Heyndrickx,  a  brilliant  variety.  The  2nd  prize 
went  to  M.  B.  Foutie,  Ghent,  the  trasses  here  were  in 
several  cases  extra  good,  the  finest  varieties  being  Madame 
Arthur  de  Smet  and  Madame  Victor  Charon. 

For  a  collection  of  twenty  plants  of  Boronia  elatior,  the 
1st  prize  was  awarded  to  the  preceding  exhibitor.  This 
exhibit  comprised  nineteen  plants  of  medium  size,  about 
12  inches  by  18  inches,  very  dense  and  compact,  and  pro- 
fusely flowered,  and  another  large  and  extra  fiue  specimen,  a 
model  of  good  culture.  The  2nd  prize  was  awarded  to 
M.  E.  Collumbien  de  Meirelbeke,  whose  plants  were  not 
so  much  advanced,  but  otherwise  well  grown  and  healthy. 

For  twelve  standards  with  stems  of  about  2  feet  high  of 
Boronia  elatior,  the  1st  prize  was  awarded  to  M.  E. 
Collumbien  for  a  set  of  excellent  plants,  the  heads  about 
2  feet  through,  but  not  sufficiently  adv.  need  to  be  effective. 
For  a  pair  of  specimen  Orange  trees  in  fruit,  the  1st 
prize  was  awarded  to  M.  Van  de  Wynckel,  and  the  2nd  to 
M.  Gulinck,  each  collection  being  well  fruited. 

Two  collections  of  twenty-five  Orange  trees  in  pots  were 
staged,  both  alike  remarkable  for  profusion  of  fruit  and  healthy 
foliage.  The  1st  prize  was  awarded  to  Mons.  Chas.  Van  de 
Wynckel,  Ghent,  who  had  the  largest  plants,  bearing  both 
fruits  and  flowers,  and  quite  in  character  with  the  Orange. 
The  2nd  prize  went  to  Mons.  Emile  Sossy,  Mont  St.  Amand, 
Ghent ;  these  had  their  fruits  in  closer  compass,  but  were 
void  of  flowers,  but  very  showy. 

For  thirty  Cape  and  New  Holland  plants  (nurserymen),  M. 
E.  Collumbien,  Ghent,  took  the  1st  prize,  the  group  con- 
sisted of  medium-sized  plants  of  Boronia  raegaatigma,  Acacia 
paradoxa,  Polygala  Dalmaiaiana,  Boronia  Mollini,  B.  hetero- 
phylla, Correa  speciosa,  and  other  speeies. 


For  a  collection  of  ten  Cape  and  New  Holland  plants,  M. 
Bedinqhaus  was  awarded  the  1st  prize,  being  the  only  exhi- 
bitor. His  finest  plants  were  large  specimens  of  Acacia 
verticillata,  A.  longifolia,  A.  paradoxa,  Polygala  Dalmaisiana, 
and  Leptospermum  scoparium. 

For  a  collection  of  thirty  plants  of  Cape  and  New  Holland 
subjects  (amateurs  only)  M.  Bedinqhaus  was  awarded  the 
1st  prize  (the  only  one  awarded),  the  group  consisted  of 
medium-sized  examples,  all  well  flowered,  the  best  being  a 
grand  plant  of  Clianthus  magnificu3,  a  good  Acacia  longi- 
folia,  Erica  mediterranea,  Acacia  paradoxa,  and  a  pretty 
plant  of  Pimelea  spectabilis. 

For  the  best  Polygala,  the  1st  prize  was  awarded  to  a 
standard  example  of  P.  Dalmaisiana,  from  M.  Bedingbaus. 

For  twenty  Cape  and  New  Holland  plants,  the  1st  prize 
was  awarded  to  the  ComtesBe  De  Kerchove,  who  again  was 
the  only  prize-winner.  This  collection  was  of  high-class 
quality,  the  best  being  Acacia  Drummondi,  Choisya  ternata, 
Acacia  Latrobei,  a  lovely  variety,  very  graceful ;  Diosma  cor- 
data, and  Cytisus  racemosus.  The  same  exhibitor  was  1st 
also  for  the  best  specimen  of  Eriostemon,  with  E.  flori- 
bunda — a  shapely  specimen. 

For  six  specimen  Cliveias,  the  1st  prize  was  awarded  to  M. 
Baumann,  of  Ghent,  whose  plants  were  specially  fine,  bearing 
large  trusses  of  brilliant  colour,  with  extra  good  foliage -a 
fine  lot  of  plants  ;  and  the  2nd  to  Madame  V.  Snoeck,  Gend- 
brugge, whose  plants  averaged  about  five  spikes  to  each  plant, 
br  ght  and  showy. 

For  twenty  greenhouse  Rhododendrons  (Javanese  and 
Himalayan  forms),  the  1st  prize  went  to  M.  Baumann,  whose 
plants  made  a  fine  display,  very  extra-well  flowered.  Ihe 
best  were  R.  Dalhousieanum,  R.  fragrantissimum,  R.  roseum 
odoratum,  R.  Gibsoni,  and  R.  Aucklandi. 

For  six  Cytisus  racemosus,  the  1st  prize  was  awarded  to 
M.  de  Cock  of  Meirelbeke,  who  exhibited  tall  standards, 
with  dense  heads,  well  flowered. 

For  twenty  Cape  and  New  Holland  plants  (nurserymen), 
M.  Jules  de  Cuck,  Ledeberg,  Ghent,  was  a  good  1st  with  an 
even  and  well-grown  lot  of  plants,  the  best  were  Acaci:i 
verticillata,  A.  paradoxa,  and  A.  spiralis,  Boronia  polygahe- 
folia(a  distinct  variety),  Erica  cucullata,  and  Azalea  dianthi- 
flora,  a  novel  and  distinct  plant.  The  tnd  prize  went  to  il. 
de  Sargher,  Ghent,  his  best  being  Boronia  elatior,  Polygala 
grandiflora,  Acacia  linearis,  and  Sparmannia  africana. 

For  a  specimen  Sparmannia,  M.  A.  de  Vrieserb-Remens, 
Ghent,  was  1st  with  a  large  stmdard,  well  flowered. 

For  Choisya  tcrnata,  M.  Collumbien  was  1st,  his  plants 
bein^  compact  and  well- flowered,  a  pretty  lot. 

With  an  Acacia  (specimen)  the  1st  prize  was  awarded  to 
M.  Vervaene-Vervaert  for  A.  spiralis,  a  well-flowered 
pyramid  ;  and  the  2nd  to  M.  C.  de  Soore,  Meire'.beke,  for  a 
fine  dense  plant  A.  paradoxa. 

For  a  specimen  of  Metrosideros  semperflorens,  M.  L 
Berckelaers,  of  Antwerp,  was  1st,  with  a  splendid  specimen, 
most  profusely  flowered,  being  compact  and  very  healthy, 
and  some  4  to  j  feet  through.  This  plant  was  one  of  the 
most  novel  and  distinct  specimens  in  the  exhibition. 

For  the  finest  specimen  of  Boronia  elatior,  a  most  remark 
able  plant  was  exhibited,  in  every  sense  a  perfect  specimen, 
some  3£  feet  high  from  the  tub,  and  4  feet  through,  being 
one  mass  of  flower.  This  was  shown  by  M.  Th.  Piens,  of 
Melle,  and  well  deserved  the  1st  prize  awarded. 

For  a  specimen  Rhododendron  (hardy  type).  M.  Emile  de 
Cock  was  let  with  a  dense,  well-flowered  plant  of  Marie  Van 
Houtte. 

For  forty  Rhododendrons  (hardy),  large  bush-plants,  the 
1st  prize  was  awarded  to  Ed.  Pynaert  Van  Geert,  Ghent, 
whose  group  made  a  fine  display.  The  best  were  .Sir  George 
Whitworth,  Madame  Wagner,  I.  Fiala,  Notabile  (cerise  colour, 
distinct),  and  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan ;  also  pretty  plants 
of  Cynthia. 

Fr  twenty  five  plants,  M.  B.  Fortik  was  1st  with 
medium-sized  plants  :  the  best  wore  Madame  Carvalho  (pure 
white),  Madame  Wagner,  Comte  de  Kerchove,  Cynthia, 
William  Austin,  Doncaster,  Lord  John  Broughton.  and 
Prince  Camille  de  Rohan. 

In  a  class  for  100  Roses  in  pots,  that  number  of  standards 
were  staged  (this  Btylc  meets  with  favour  evidently  on  the 
Continent).  The  only  competitor  in  this  class  was  M.  Van 
der  Haeghen  de  Neve,  who  staged  a  very  neat  group  of 
clean  fresh-looking  plants,  which  included  several  of  the  best 
Teas,  as  Elise  Heymann,  Chark\s  Lomburg,  Etoile  de  Lyon, 
and  others. 

A  class  for  the  finest  lot  of  Mare"cbal  Niel  Rcses  in  pots 
again  produced  standards  only.  These  came  from  the  same 
oxhibitor  as  ihe  preceding,  and  were  first  rate,  several  being 
with  large  specimen  heads  and  the  flowers-  of  excellent 
quality. 

Lilacs. —For  ten  Lilacs,  double- tl owored,  M.  Lemoine  et 
Fils,  Nancy,  was  1st,  with  small  plants.  The  best  was 
Madame  Casimir  Pe>ier  (white),  Charles  Joly  (lilac.t,  and 
Abel  Carriere  (pale  lilac). 

For  a  group  of  Lilac  Marie  Legrjnge,  M.  De  Bock  was 
1st,  the  plants  being  pure  in  colour  and  freely  flowered. 
The  last-named  exhibitor  was  also  1st  for  a  collect'on  of  ten 
plants,  single  varieties,  the  best  being  Charles  X.,  Marie 
Lcgrange,  and  Virginalis. 

For  collections  of  forty  plants  in  or  out  of  flower  three 
icmarkable  gTOups  were  arranged,  the  prizes  being  given  in 
memory  of  Mr.  Louis  Van  Houtte,  Perc.  The  decision  of 
the  judges  as  regards  the  1st  and  2nd  prizes  was,  however, 
decidedly  open  to  criticism.  The  1st  prize  was  awarded  to 
the  Societe  Horticole  Gantoisk,  Ghent,  whose  plants  weie 
bright,  clean,  and  effective  in  arrangement ;  it  consisted, 
however,  of  several  soft  plants,  which,  however  offective, 
should  not  carry  too  much  weight.    The  finest  plants  here 


were  those  of  Licuala  grandis,  an  immense  plant,  in  fine 
health ;  a  large  one  of  Philodendron  corsianum,  another  of 
Anthurium  Veitchi,  well  developed ;  Nephttytis  picturata, 
extra  good  in  colour  and  growth ;  A.  crystallinum,  a 
pretty  plant;  Phoenix  Roebelini,  quite  a  specimen  plant; 
PhyllotEenlum  Lindeui,  in  good  character ;  Dieffenbachia 
nobilis  and  D.  Fournieri,  both  well  coloured  ;  Spathiphyllum 
picturatum,  Dracrena  Godseffiana,  D.  Sanderi,  and  Leea 
amabilis,  all  neat,  well-grown  plants  of  medium  size  ;  a  fine 
plant  of  Cyanophyllum  magnificum,  and  another  of  Heliconia 
illustris ;  and  three  good  Orchids,  Oncidium  earcodes, 
Cypripedium  villosum,  and  Masdevallia  Veitchi. 

From  Messrs.  Albert  Riciouts,  Meirelbecke,  came  a  group 
which  consisted  of  many  extra  fine  specimens,  which,  by 
reason  of  the  narrow  pathway  in  front  of  the  group,  could 
not  be  seen  to  such  good  advantage.  These  were  awarded 
the  2nd  prize,  in  our  opinion  they  were  amply  worth  a  1st 
prize:  the  central  plant  was  an  immense  example  of  Zamia 
Altensteiui,  flanked  by  fine  plants  of  Cocos  Weddeliana ' 
and  Verschaffeltia  splendida  with  an  unusual  number  of 
leaves,  and  backed  up  by  Crotons  Williamsi  and  C.  Queen 
Victoria,  Dieffenbachia  imperialis  nobilis,  extra  line  ;  Anthu- 
rium Hookeri,  Dithorisandra  argentea,  Schismatoglottifl 
Roebelini  Polypodium  diflbrme  rnacr.  phylla,  Alocasia  Thi- 
bautiana  and  Cyanophyllum  magnificum  were  all  excellent 
plants ;  Phyllotasnium  magnificum,  exceedingly  fine  and 
well-coloured ;  Vriesia  Moensia  and  Plnemx  Roebelini  were 
all  unique  plants,  so  also  were  Draccena  Sanderi  and 
Heliconia  illustris.  Three  good  Orchids,  all  better  than 
those  in  the  1st  prize  were  staged  here,  viz.,  Oncidium 
ampliatum  majus,  Cymbidium  Lowianum,  and  Odonto- 
glossum  luteo-purpureum  ;  there  was  also  a  grand  plant, 
finely-flowered,  of  Erica  Cavendishi,  with  quite  a  gem  in 
Amectochilus  petala.  The  3rd  prize  was  awarded  to  M.  L. 
Van  Houtte,  Pere,  amongst  which  were  fine  plants  of  Erica 
Cavendishi  and  Pimelea  spectabilis,  Cymbidium  Lowianum, 
Dracaena  Godseffiana,  Croton  Warreni,  and  Anthurium 
Veitchi ;  it  contained,  however,  some  eight  or  ten  small 
plants,  which  detracted  from  the  imposing  effect  that 
otherwise  might  have  been  secured. 

For  twenty  plants  in  a  smaller  but  corresponding  class,  a 
good  collection  was  staged  by  M.  G.  Vanden  Abeele  of 
medium-sized  plants,  the  best  being  Anthurium  Veitchii, 
Philodendron  corsianum,  Dracaena  Smderiana,  Heliconia 
illustris,  and  Cymbidium  Lowianum.  M.  Riaours  also 
showed  in  this  class,  his  best  examples  being  Curcnligo 
recurvata  variegata,  Dieffenbachia  Leemani,  Nepthytis  pictn- 
rala,  and  Aglaonema  costata  splendens 

For  twelve  Deutzia  gracilis,  M.  Emu  e  de  Cock  was  1st  for 
twelve  dwaif,  Uu-hy  plants,  scarcely  in  flower. 

Sirelitzia  regiDa,  of  which  four  plants  were  to  be  shown 
were  a  novel  feature,  having  several  of  their  curious  yellow 
and  blue  flowers.  The  lit  prize  was  awarded  to  M.  Gustave 
Boteuberce,  Mel'.e  lez-G  nd. 

COOL  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS. 
The    Lest  pair  of  Dracaenas  (CordylineB),  remarkaHe  for 
culture  and  development,  were  two  plants  of  D.  Douceti ; 
these  were  quite  unique  plants,  being  specially  well  coloured  ; 
these  came  from  M.  P.  P<krrk. 

The  same  exhibitor  also  took  the  1st  prize  for  a  pair  of  the 
same  variety  in  another  class,  being  almost  as  good  as  the 
preceding  exhibit. 

In  a  class  specially  for  I).  Douceti,  M.  G.  Gvselinck  was 
1st  with  a  pair  of  perfect  specimens,  well  clothed  with  luxu 
riant  foliage.  M.  J.  de  Coster  came  in  a  good  2nd  in  this 
class,  only  1-ii-king  colour  to  ha*  e  pressed  the  1st  prize  pair 
\  cry  close. 

For  a  pair  of  Draca-na  australis  aureo-lineata,  another 
grand  pair  of  plants  was  staged,  with  very  broad  and  masfci  o 
foliage  down  to  the  tub;  these  were  shown  by  M.  G.  Gyse- 
linck.  The  2nd  prize  in  this  class  went  to  MM.  Henri 
LvprtNs  &  Ok,  Moerbeke,  for  a  smaller  pair. 

For  a  collection  of  six  plants  of  Dracaenas  (Cordylinos), 
»ariegated  forms,  the  1st  prize  was  awarded  to  M.  P.  Pu:rrk 
for  D.  Douceti,  in  which  there  were  distinct  variations  of 
marking  and  habit. 

With  PhorrLinm  tenax  variegata,  M.  Yr.nc  uteres  was 
1st,  the  plant  well  furnished  with  foliage. 

For  six  plan's  of  Phormiums  in  specimens,  the  1st  prize 
was  awarded  to  M.  Jules  de  Cock,  who  had  P.  atro-nur- 
pureum,  P.  atropurpureum  striatum  (distinctly  fine).  P. 
versicolor,  a  dwarf  variegated  form,  P.  Veitchi,  erect  in 
growth,  and  freely  variegated;  P.  Colensoi,  and  P.  tenax 
variegata,  the  last  bein^  soveroly  trimmed. 

With  a  pair  of  Phormium  tenax,  M.  J.  de  E&XOHBR  was  1st, 
the  plants  extra  large  and  bushy,  being  really  tubsful  of 
plants  bedded  out. 

For  three  plants  with  fine  foliage  for  a  cool-house,  the 
1st  prize  was  awarded  t'»  M.  Voortmann,  Ghent,  with  Agave 
amcricana,  Phtenlx  tenuis,  and  Ph  >rmium  Colensoi  varic- 
atum,  the  latter  a  specially  fine  example. 
For  twenty-five  plants  for  the  cool-house  with  variegated 
foliage,  M  ADOLPHB  de  Meyer,  Gendbrugge  lez-Gano1,  was 
1st,  his  exhibit  consisting  of  really  useful  plants  suitable 
for  the  purpose.  The  best  were  Drae;ena  Douceti,  variegated 
Phormiums  and  BlaaagoUB,  Nerium  Oleander  variegatum, 
Ugularia  Kn-mpferi,  and  Aspidistra  elatior  variegata,  with  a 
very  pretty  example  of  Rhodeta  japonica  fol.  aur.  var. 
M.  Jules  de  Cock  was  2nd  in  this  class,  with  good  plants  of 
Phormiums,  Euonymna,  Ivies,  variegated  Orange,  fto.,  all 
being  well  grown. 

Fot  twolvc  varieties  of  Bamboos  the  1st  prize  was  awarded 
to  M.  Jules  dk  Cock,    for  tall  plants  chiefly,  but   DO  real 
novelty  was  nppirent,  tho  best  example  being  of  H.  aurea. 
For  a  collection  of  eight  ornamental  foliage    plants,    M. 
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GeorgfsFretin  was  1st  with  well-grown  examples,  amongst 
which  were  Rhopala  corcovadense  and  Cocos  insigne. 

For  a  collection  of  twelve  ornamental  plants  that  can  be 
used  for  the  out-door  garden  during  the  summer,  M. 
Bedinohaus  waB  easily  first  with  grand  examples,  the  finest 
being  Doiyanthes  Palmeri,  a  splendid  plant;  Dasylfrion 
longifolium  also  extra  good;  Elivagnus  reflexa  marginata,  a 
huge  plant  of  dense  grow  th;  Phoiniiuin  tenax  atropurpureum, 
a  huge  plant;  Phoenix  tenuis,  equally  tine  ;  and  Yucca 
aloifolia  Huadricolor  ;  with  good  plants  also  of  Pbormium 
tenax  variegata,  Brahea  Roezli,  with  glaucous  and  Dr.wasna 
indivisa  lentiginosa,  with  coppery  foliage. 

For  the  largest  collection  of  greenhouse  hard-wooded 
plants,  which  were  not  in  culture  in  Europe  on  January  1, 
1893,  outside  of  Botanic  Gardens,  the  following  exhibit  did 
not  dtrictly  comply  with  the  foregoing  terms-  at  least,  not 
so  far  as  British  gardens  are  concerned.  M.  Bedinhhaus 
was  the  only  exhibitor,  this  collection  being  staged  in  one 
of  the  glass  erections  in  the  grounds.  It  consisted  of  half 
and  quarter  specimens,  with  some  small  ones,  being  an 
exhibit  of  special  interest.  The  most  noticeable  were  Erica 
affine,  Diosraa  ambigua,  Hibbertia  volubilis  (very  distinct, 
flowers  yellow),  Erica  imbricata,  E.  persoluta  alba,  Tieria 
Smithi  (Eriostemon-like  in  flower  and  growth),  Tremandra 
verticillata,  and  Acacia  cordata. 

For  a  collection  of  twenty  Cape  and  New  Holland  plants  in 
-pots  not  exceeding  G  inchis  in  diameter,  to  be  well  flowered, 
the  1st  prize  was  awarded  also  to  M.  Bedinchaus,  who 
complied  with  the  terms,  and  won  easily,  his  best  plants 
being  Acacia  linearis,  Erica  Cavendishi,  E.  ventricosa 
coccinea  minor,  Cytisus  scopariuB  Andreanus,  Leptospermum 
bullatum,  Boronia  serrulata,  B.  elatior  (very  fine,  a  dense 
miniature  standard),  Polygala  grandiflora,  Epacris  miniata 
splendenp,  Acacia  coidata,  Chorozema  cordatum  splendens, 
and  Grevillea  Piiessi.  This  exhibit  was  of  special  interest, 
as  an  example  of  the  value  of  these  plants  when  well 
managed. 

Specimen  cool-house  Palms.  For  a  pair  of  Pbcenix  tenuis 
of  large  size  the  1st  prize  was  awarded  to  M.  de  Gbeltjnck 
de  Walle,  these  plants  were  each  about  20  feet  through  by 
16  feet  in  height,  and  most  dense  in  leafage;  the  2nd  was 
awarded  to  M.  D.  J.  Kuyck,  of  Ghent,  who  had  smaller 
specimens.  The  finest  specimen  of  Chama-rops  humilis  was 
also  from  M.  Ghellinck  de  Walle,  a  well-grown  tall  plant. 

For  a  pair  of  Dracama  (Cordyline)  lineata,  two  fine 
examples,  from  M.  H.  Bert,  were  placed  1st,  these  were 
very  dwarf  and  dense  in  foliage. 

For  a  pair  of  large  specimen  Bays,  the  1st  prize  went  to  M. 
L.  Frelin  de  Meirelbeke,  for  an  immense  pair  of  plants  with 

large  dense  heads. 

PALMS. 

Large  specimens  of  most  ot  the  well-known  Palms  and  a 
considerable  number  of  small  plants  of  the  rarer  species  in 
cultivation  were  prominent  in  various  positions.  The 
gigantic  plants  of  Kentia,  Livistona,  Cocos,  Pritcbardia, 
and  Rhapis  were  such  as  only  Ghent  can  produce  at  an  exhi- 
bition. The  rarer  species  were  Phcenix  Roebelini,  a  Palm  of 
exceptional  elegance,  which  will  become  very  popular,  if 
only  a  quantity  of  seeds  of  it  can  be  had.  Verscbaffeltia 
splendida,  in  the  collection  of  M.  Rioouts,  bear.ng  seven 
grand  leaves  on  a  stem  C  feet  high ;  Stevensonia 
grandiflora,  12  leet  high,  with  leaves  10  feet  by  6  feet ; 
Astrocaryum  mexicanum,  with  a  grand  head  20  fett 
through,  on  a  stem  8  feet  high  ;  Ptychorapbis  angusta,  fully 
6  feet  high,  and  as  elegaut  as  Cocos  Weddelliana ;  Cocos 
(Glaziova)  insignis,  vtry  handsome  examples  ;  Ceroxylon 
andicula,  the  true  Wax-palm,  a  beautiful  specimen,  with 
leaves  10  feet  long  ;  Pritcbardia  Gaudichaudi,  Brahea  dulcis, 
Livistona  brachypoda,  a  distinct  plant,  after  the  style  of 
L.  sinensis,  but  with  leaf-stalks  so  shortened  as  to  cause  the 
blades  to  crowd  on  to  each  other  ;  Corypba  inermis  Laucheana 
has  longer  petioles  than  the  type,  and  they  are  purplish  at 
the  base  ;  Ceratolobus  concolor,  a  plant  4  feet  high,  with 
bright  green  leaves,  Caryota-hke  pinna:  and  brown  spines  ; 
Licuala  peltata,  several  line  plants,  labelled  L.  Doctor  Oxley  ; 
Wallichia  oblongifolia,  Cocos  nucifera,  Brahea  havapensis, 
looked  suspiciously  like  B.  dulcis. 

The  plants  shown  as  new  Palms  comprised  a  number  of 
strikingly  distinct  and  promising  introductions,  for  most  of 
which  horticulture  is  indebted  to  Messrs.  F.  Sander  &;  Co. 
So  far  as  new  plants  are  concerned,  the  Palms  were  a  long 
way  in  front  of  every  other  family.  Some  of  them  are 
described  on  p.  241.  Their  names  are  Licuala  Leopoldii,  a 
dibtinct  little  species  with  small,  circular  leaf-blades,  divided 
into  spoke -like  segments ;  Kentia  Warteliana,  and  K. 
Kar.-teniana  (probably  Ptychospermas) ;  Areca  Ilsemanni, 
Licuala  Jeanneneyi,  Rhopaloblaste  singaporensis,  Linospadix 
Petrickiana,  Calamus  Laucheanus,  and  C.  Alberti.  Variegated 
forms  of  Livistona  sin.nsis,  Kentia  Belmorcana,  and  K. 
Forsteriana  were  shown,  aud  won  admiration,  but  it  is  un- 
likely that  they  will  ever  become  abundant  or  favourites,  the 
variegation  either  dying  off  soon,  or  changing  to  an  un- 
attractive hue. 

CYC  ADS. 

Numerous  plants  of  Cycads,  Macrozamia,  Encephalatos, 
and  other  genera  of  Cycadea;  formed  a  prominent  feature  of 
the  exhibition,  as,  indeed,  has  been  the  case  at  every  Quin- 
quennial. Many  of  the  specimens  were  of  large  size,  and 
some  quite  exceptional.  They  were  in  good  health,  and 
remarkable  for  the  small  amount  of  the  root-space  afforded 
them.  Tue  names  used  were  confusiug  to  those  who  know 
these  plants  by  the  Kew  name'.  Zainia  was  used  for  almost 
all  the  genera,  even  Cycas  being  called  Zamia  in  some  cases. 
However,  the  plants  were  there  to  speak  to  the  skilful 
culture  of  the  Belgian  growers  ;  their  names  can  be  righted 


easily.       Prizes     were      offered     for    the    best    of     fifteen 
Cycads,  eight  Cycads,  and  seven  other  classes. 

The  most  striking  of  the  plants  shown  were  Cycas 
siamensis,  Encephalartos  Hildebrandti,  E.  tridentata,  E. 
Lehmanni  (shown  in  one  group  as  E.  Perowskiana),  E.  Al- 
tensteini,  E.  caffra,  and  E.  Ghellinckii  (shown  as  a 
new  Cycad,  and  named  Cycas  Spelunca>).  MacrozAmias 
were  represented  by  some  magnificent  specimens. 
M.  Dennoni,  with  a  stem  5  feet  high,  carrying  a  fine 
1  ead  of  leaves,  was  exhibited  as  a  new  sptcies  of  Cycas 
under  the  name  of  C.  Shepherdi,  from  Tonkin  !  The  serrated 
form,  of  Bowenia  spectabilis  was  represented  by  a  many- 
leaved  plant  What  looked  like  a  new  species  of  Cycas  was  a 
small  plant  said  to  have  come  from  Tonkin,  and  shown  by 
the  Societe"  Anonyme  Horticole,  Ghent.  It  has  the  habit 
and  general  outlines  of  C.  circinalis,  but  differs  from  it  and 
other  Cycads  in  the  rigidity  of  its  leaflets,  which  were  almost 
as  stiff  as  those  of  Dioon. 

AROIDS. 

There  were  many  Aroids  shown,  both  in  the  miscellaneous 
groups  and  in  special  classes.  Few  plants  lend  themselves 
better  to  the  quick  formation  of  large  specimens  than  the 
Dieffenbachias,  Alocasias,  Philodendron  9,  Caladiums,  &c.  ; 
consequently,  they  are  largely  grown  for  exhibition.  Such 
plants  as  Nephthytis  picturata,  of  which  there  were  several 
specimens  6"  feet  across  and  3  feet  high ;  Dieffenbachia 
Jenmani,  the  decorative  character  of  which  is  never  so  well 
revealed  as  it  was  by  some  big  plants  in  several  groups; 
Anthurium  Scherzerianum,  in  great  numbers,  showing  wide 
i  ange  both  in  size  and  shape  of  spathe,  as  well  as  in  colour, 
the  latter  ranging  from  deep  crimson  to  pure  white,  through 
salmon-pink,  rose-pink,  and  lavender — even  yellow  was 
represented  in  "one  called  Vervaenanum.  Tbe  variety  with 
many  small  spathes  springing  from  the  spadix,  and 
also  one  with  a  pair  of  equal-sized  spathes  :o  each  spadix, 
were  shown  in  several  groups.  The  Ghent  nur  erymen  have 
devoted  considerable  attention  to  this  plant,  which  now 
shows  a  very  striking  range  of  forms,  all  tbe  result  of 
selection  and  inter -crossing  of  varieties  for  it  has  not 
yet  been  crossed  with  any  other  species.  Alocasias  were 
numerous,  both  as  regards  plants  and  varieties.  M.  De 
Smet  Duvivier  showed  a  tine  collection,  which  included  a 
form  of  A.  Sanderiana  called  Gandavensis,  and  peculiar  in 
Leing  of  a  rich  metallic-purple  ;  A.  Kerchovei,  A.  Pucciniana, 
H.  Watsoniana,  A.  Lowii,  and  A.  argyraea  were  specially  good. 
One  called  A.  plumbea  has  large  dark  green  crinkled  leaves, 
with  purplish  petioles.  Messrs.  Sander  &  Co.  showed  a  new 
one  under  the  name  of  A.  Wavriniana  (see  p.  243).  The 
lirgestand  most  striking  A roid  shown  was  a  specimen  of 
Anthurium  Hookeriana,  ^which  was  like  a  huge  Lettuce, 
10  feet  across,  the  oblong  leaves  being  6  feet  by  2  feet.  Spa- 
thiphyllum  picturatum  has  large  mottled  leaves,  and  is 
more  like  a  Dieffenbachia.  Philodendron  Martineti  is  a  new 
plant,  with  laige  dark  green  sagittate  leaves,  dark  green 
above,  purplish  below.  D.  Pynaerti  is  also  a  likely  plant  for 
large  stoves,  pillars,  and  walls.  Dieffenbachia  Kerchoveana 
is  a  new  plant,  after  the  style  of  P.  Jenmani,  but  with  leaves 
four  times  as  large,  and  the  spots  confluent.  Philodendron 
triumphans,  shown  by  M.  De  Smet-Duvivier,  is  like  P. 
Carderi,  differing  mainly  in  being  a  stronger  grower,  with 
leaves  twice  as  large.  It  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  genus. 
M.  Albert  Rigouts  also  showed  a  fine  collection  of  moderate 
biz.d  plants,  but  all  the  specimens  were  well  grown. 

B  ROM  ELI  ADS. 

The  collections  of  Bromeliacese  were  as  large  as  is  usual  at 
continental  exhibitions.  Many  of  the  plants  were  grand 
examples  of  culture;  the  finish  they  bore  as  regards  leafy  - 
ness,  colour,  and  in  some  cases  fine  flowers,  being  also  exem- 
plary. The  giant  of  the  family  was  a  huge  specimen  of 
Tillandsia  (Vriesia)  regina,  shown  as  V.  Bloki.  It  was  as 
high  as  a  man,  and  was  in  flower.  T.  Moensiana,  evidently 
a  near  ally  of  T.  regina,  was  represented  by  a  plant  5  feet 
high,  with  rigid  channelled  leaves,  4  inches  broad  at  the 
base,  tapering  gradually  to  the  apex,  and  coloured  cream- 
yellow,  with  green  margins.  T.  Martelli  is  a  variety  or  near 
ally  of  T.  zebrina,  differing  in  its  narrower  leaves,  and  in 
their  being  whitish  about  the  base  ;  the  flowers  were  bright 
red.  Nidularium  amazonicumTreyerianum  isabeautifu'  new 
plant,  which  delighted  the  hearts  of  lovers  of  Bromeliads. 
The  upper  surface  of  the  leases  is  yellow,  with  green  stripes, 
whilst  the  under  side  is  of  a  rich  crimson,  and  green  below. 
It  was  exhibited  by  M.  Duprat,  of  Bordeaux.  Streptocalyx 
Vallerandi,  a  Pineapple -like  plant,  with  a  spike  of  bright 
pink  flowers,  and  Nidularium  Makoyanum,  with  leaves 
variegated  as  in  Dracama  Lindeni,  are  also  worthy  of  special 
mention.  MM.  Duval  et  Fils  b  ho  wed  a  fine  collection  of 
Bromeliads,  including  specimens  of  Vriesia  Pohlmanni  x ,  a 
cross  between  V.  gloriosa  and  V.  Van  Geerti.  The  plants  were 
dwarf  with  flat  spatula-like  spikes  of  rich  orange-scarlet 
bracts.    M.  Albert  Rioouts  also  showed  in  this  chss. 

FERNS. 

Tree- Ferns  20  feet  high  with  enormous  heads  of  fronds 
formed  a  conspicuous  feature  in  the  large  annexe,  other  groups 
owing  their  attractiveness  largely  to  big  specimens  of  such 
sorts  as  Polypodiums,  Gleichenias,  Angiopteris,'  Marattias 
&c.  The  most  striking  Fern  among  the  new  plants  was  one 
called  Polypodium  difforme  macrophyllum,  shown  by  Mr. 
Rioouts,  which  promises  to  be  a  first-rate  plant  for  large 
houseB,  its  noble  pinnat  a  fronds  suggesting  a  Cycad,  and  its 
colour  a  soft  moss-green.  The  fronds  measured  5  feet  in 
length,  and  the  pinnae  9  inches  by  2  inches,  and  markedly 
dentate.  Acrostichuru  Lindeni  is  a  rare  plaut  with  the 
habit  o^  Adiantum  reniforme,  but  shorter  in  leaf-stalk,  the 


kidney-shaped  fronds  being  3  inches  across.  The  variegated 
Adiantum  Claesianum  was  conspicuous  among  the  plants 
from  M.  Linden.  A  plant  shown  as  Marattia  sorbifolia,  is 
only  Angiopteris  evecta.  Pteris  Drinkwateri,  now  recognised 
in  England  as  one  of  the  best  of  all  Ferns  for  decorative 
work,  has  also  found  admirers  in  Belgium.  A  large  plant 
of  Ljcopodium  squarrosum  was  shown  in  a  group  of  specimen 
btove-plants. 

MAUANTAS,   ETC. 

The  Belgian  horticulturists  pay  more  attention  toMarantas, 
Calatheas,  and  their  allies  than  the  English.  Many  fine 
plants  were  exhibited,  and  attracted  much  attention,  some 
of  the  kinds  being  pretty  and  bright  in  variegation,  whilst 
all  were  striking.  M.  orbifolia  aDd  M.  hieroglyphica,  both 
fo  ms  of  the  variable  M  fasciata,  are  handsome  in  having 
roundish  leaves  a  foot  or  more  in  diameter,  and  the  veins 
pi  ked  out  in  other  colours  than  the  rest  of  the  plant. 
Heliconia  iliustris  was  gorgeous  in  colours,  plants  5  feet  high, 
and  as  much  through,  being  more  cardinal -coloured  than 
green.  Cyclanthas  bipartitus,  S  feet  in  diameter,  shown  by 
M.  Rioouts,  Coccoloba  pubescens  S  feet  high,  with  orbicular 
leaves  from  top  to  bottom,  and  each  a  yard  across.  Dracaena 
Triomphe  de  l'Exposition  is  a  form  of  Cordyline  australls, 
near  Doucetti,  but  with  the  leaf  bases  tinged  with  bright 
led,  and  the  stripes  creamy-yellow  instead  of  white.  Leei 
amabilis,  Pavetta  borbonica,  Aralia  sonchlfolia,  Carladovica 
palmata  and  C.  palmifolia,  the  lattfrlike  P.  plicata,  Strelitzia 
Regina?,  Artocarpus  incisa,  Dizygothe^a  (Aralia)  leptophylla 
in  flower. 

CAMELLIAS. 

There  were  not  very  many  Camellias  shown,  but  a  few  In 
the    Anuexe  were  of  good  form  and  well-flowered  plants. 

For  fifteen  plants  in  variety,  M.  E.  de  Cook,  Ghent,  was 
1st,  the  best  being  Lavinia  MaggL  Bicolor  de  la  Rerne, 
Mathotiana  alba,  and  Reine  des  Beiges. 

For  a  collection  of  thirty  Camellias,  the  1st  prize  was  given 
to  M.  Louis  Eeckhaute,  Ghent,  who  staged  a  well-grown 
and  freely -flowered  collection  of  very  fine  specimens,  the 
best  being  Madame  Cochet,  Leeana  superba  (grand),  Comtessc 
Lavinia  Maggi,  Roi  Leopold,  and  Mathotiana  alba. 

For  a  specimen  Camellia,  the  1st  prize  was  awarded  to 
M.  J.  Vervaene,  for  a  well-flowered  plant  of  Madame  Cochet. 

AZALEAS. 

The  Ghent  exhibitions  owe  very  much  to  the  Azaleas  of 
various  sections,  particularly  varieties  of  Azalea  indica. 
We  have  few  such  plants  as  those  the  Belgian  horti- 
culturists take  so  great  delight  in.  There  are  few 
pyramidal -trained  bushes,  most  of  them  being  umbrella- 
shaped,  some  exactly  so,  others,  the  same  form  in  various 
degrees  of  modification.  They  were  arranged  in  the  tem- 
porary building  known  as  the  Annexe,  which,  in  capacity 
and  in  artistic  characteristics  is  exactly  suitable  to  the  dis- 
play of  these  and  similar  plants.  Standing  upon  the  summit 
of  the  staircase  that  connects  the  Annexe  with  the  old 
saloon  and  gallery,  the  Azaleas  are  the  most  effective 
feature  of  the  display.  They  are  placed  rather  closely 
together  in  beds  a  few  yards  long,  and  y  to  12  feet  wide. 
In  such  a  bed  not  a  leaf  can  be  seen,  each  plant 
presents  an  unbroken  surface  of  blooms,  and  the  colour 
being  mixed,  the  effect  is  that  of  a  patchwork  picture. 
This  floral  lavishness  is  relieved  by  a  Dracaena  or  similar 
graceful  plant  in  a  po  placed  at  each  corner,  immediately 
exterior  to  a  narrow  verge  of  grass  that  is  laid  arouDd 
the  Azaleas.  On  Sunday,  at  mid-day,  when  most  of  the 
visitors  were  in  holiday  attire,  the  scene  was  remarkably 
gay.  We  should  add  that  the  paths  are  metal  colour,  being 
laid  with  finely-broken  dark-coloured  stone. 

The  following  new  varieties  of  Azalea  indica  are  the  best 
of  those  exhibited  by  Mr.  Jos.  Vervaene,  13,  Chemin  de  Rode, 
Ledeberg  lez-Gand  :— President  Van  Imschoot,  semi-double, 
deep  crimson ;  Madame  Joseph  Vervaene,  a  large  semi- 
double  flower,  salmon  pink  in  colour,  with  deep  spotted 
blotch  ;  Madame  G.  Botelberge,  semi-double  flowered,  purple 
in  colour,  very  large ;  Souvenir  du  Congo,  large  single 
flower,  purple  colour  with  fine  spot  ;  Perle  de  la  Belgique,  a 
very  fine  double-flowered  white  variety  ;  Mons.  Milland,  a 
semi-double  flower,  crimson-lake  in  colour ;  and  Mons, 
Jerome  Vervaene,  deep  crimson,  double  flower,  very  bright. 

The  following  va-ieties  exhibited  by  M.  O.  Vander- 
Cruyssen  of  Gerdbrugge  are  to  be  commended  :  — Madame 
Cuppe,  a  double-flowered  variety,  soft  pink  in  colour,  with 
darker  centre  ;  M.  Emmanuel  Aldrufen,  a  large  semi-double- 
flowered  variety,  salmon-red  in  colour,  with  deep  spot;  and 
Madame  Arthur  de  Smet,  a  distinct  flower  with  white 
ground,  splashed  and  flaked  with  purplish  lilac. 

Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.  showed  the  following  new 
AzaJeas :—  Mrs.  J.  Godseff,  semi-double,  very  large  red 
flower,  with  good  blotch  ;  Julius  Roehrs,  light  purple  semi- 
double  flower  of  good  form.  Mr.  O.  Thomas  is  similar  to 
Mrs.  J.  Godseff,  but  is  a  little  deeper  coloured.  Mr.  Fred 
Moore  has  large  flowers  of  good  form,  rosy  purple  in  colour, 
with  effective  blotch.  Mrs.  S.  Seager  has  semi-double 
crtmson-lake  coloured  flowerB. 

Of  the  winners  in  the  various  classes  for  groups  of  ordinary 
varieties  we  can  only  refer  to  a  few. 

The  best  collection  of  thirty  Azalea  indica  plants  was  from 
M.  d'k  Ghellinck  de  Walle  of  Ghent;  and  the  best 
amateur's  collection  of  twenty  plants  was  found  in  an 
admirable  exhibit  from    the    Comtesse  de   Kerchove    de 

DEUTEntillEM. 

The  1  est  group  of  twenty  Azilea  indica  from  the  trade  was 
shown  by  MM.  Vervaene  Bros.  ;  and  the  best  group  of 
twelve  plants  by  M.  P.  E.  De  Cock. 

There  were  several  first-rate  exhibits  in  the  class  for  which 
an  object  of  art,  value  200  francs,  was  offered  by  M.    ouis 
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de  9mbt.  This  was  for  sixty  plants  of  A.  indica,  of  not  more 
than  a  certain  diameter,  nor  fewer  than  thirty  varieties.  The 
best  flowered  examples  were  from  Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co., 
Bruges ;  but,  being  contrary  to  schedule  in  point  of  height, 
Ac,  the  collection  was  placed  4th,  and  the  1st  prize  was  won 
by  Societe  Anonytne  L.  Van  Houtte,  Pere,  who  had  a  very 
fine  exhibit. 

M.  Ad.  d'Haene,  of  Gendbrugge,  had  the  honour  to  win 
the  class  for  a  collection  of  100  varieties. 

Azalea  mollis  was  well  shown.  M.  Pynaert  van  Geert, 
Ghent,  won  a  Gold  Medal  for  the  best  thirty  plants;  and 
M .  B.  Spae  a  Gold  Medal  for  twenty  plants. 

In  competition  for  a  collection  of  twenty  plants  of  hybrids 
between  A.  mollis  x  A.  sinensis,  the  1st  prize  was  taken  by 
MM.  Koster  &  Sons,  of  Boskoop,  Holland,  who  also  showed 
a  lovely  group  of  the  fine  variety  of  A.  mollis,  known  as 
Anthony  Koster,  a  soft  yellow- flowered  sort,  and  one  of  the 
very  best  and  most  effective  of  this  section.  In  other  classes 
M.  A.  de  Smet  showed  successfully. 

FLORISTS'  SPECIALTIES. 
There  were  a  few  exhibits  of  bouquets,  various  designs 
worked  with  cut  flowers,  and  vases  decorated  with  them, 
but  none  of  these  need  to  be  remarked  upon,  as  generally 
they  were  much  below  in  quality  those  generally  exhibited 
at  the  Temple  Show  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 
At  Ghent,  the  more  simple  arrangements  were  the  better 
executed,  and  they  exhibited  the  better  taste. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  best  amateur's  greenhouse  was  adjudged  to  be  one 
shown  by  M.  C.  Buss,  of  Ghent ;  and  M.  J.  B.  Court,  of 
Brussels,  exhibited  a  very  commendable  temperate -house. 
Statues,  vases,  plans  of  gardens,  collections  of  microscopic  ob- 
jects illustrative  of  the  structure  of  vascular  cryptograms,  toge- 
ther with  various  other  exhibits  of  a  miscellaneous  character 
added  interest  to  this  remarkable  show.  A  very  large  collec- 
tion of  garden  tools  and  instruments  was  made  by  MM. 
Dutrv,  Colson. 

ENGLISH   EXHIBITS. 

The  only  English  amateur  who  saw  his  way  to  exhibit  at 
Ghent  was  W.  Thompson,  Esq.,  of  Stone,  Staffordshire  (gr.,  Mr. 
Stevens),  whose  splendidly  -  grown  Odontoglos^ums  are 
remarked  upon  with  the  rest  of  the  Orchids. 

Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons,  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  exhi- 
bited a  group  of  their  strain  of  Hippeastrum,  well  known 
over  Europe  by  reason  of  its  excellence,  and  a  very  pretty 
group  of  Nepenthes  and  other  allied  plants.  A  Work  of 
Art  was  awarded  Messrs.  Veitch. 

The  Nepenthes  included  N.  Dicksoniana,  N.  Morgani?e,  N. 
Burkei  excellens,  N.  Hookeriana,  N.  Veitchi,  N.  Curtisi 
tuperba  (a  very  fine  plant),  N.  mixta,  N.  sanguinea.  There 
wt  re  also  Sarracenias  Drummondi,  Chelsoni,  purpurea,  and 
several  plants  of  Drosera,  Cephalotus,  and  Heliamphora. 

Messrs.  Wm.  Cutbush  &  Sons,  Highgate  Nurseries,  Lon 
doo,  N.,  Bhowed  how  in  England  we  cultivate  and  admire 
the  varieties  of  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  Carnation,  by 
exhibiting  a  group  of  these  plants  in  bloom,  including  the 
white  flowered  variety,  and  several  of  ihe  newer-coloured 
ones.  A  number  of  plants  in  bloom  of  Richardia  Elliotiana 
added  interest  to  this  group,  which  included  also  a  few 
varieties  of  winter-flowered  Carnations,  particularly  a  very 
bright  one  known  as  Winter  Scarlet. 

Astand  occupied  by  the  Jadoo  Company,  Ltd.,  Exeter,  set 
fuith  the  claims  for  this  compound,  now  well  known  as  a 
rooting  medium  for  plants  ;  various  photographs  were  dis- 
played, which  represented  tome  effects  of  using  same. 

MeBsrs.  K.  P.  Ker  &  Sons'  Hippeastrums  from  Liverpool, 
which  were  ao  successful  in  the  competitive  classes  for  these 
plants,  are  noticed  in  another  column . 

The  best  zonal  Pelargoniums  in  this  show  were  fame  sprays 
of  cut  flowers  from  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley, 
who  sent  some  of  the  brightest  of  their  excellent  strain  of 
large-flowered  types,  and  staged  them  in  much  the  same 
manner  as  the  firm  does  in  England.  Flowering  sprays  of 
Reseda  alba  grandiflora  ;  plants  of  blue-flowered,  and  other 
varieties  of  Primula  vulgaris  were  from  the  same  firm. 

In  so  vast  a  thow  it  is  Impossible  to  note  even  everything 
that  is  noteworthy.  Next  week  we  shall  add  a  few  more 
particulars  concerning  the  miscellaneous  exhibits. 


an  inert  fixed  mass,  living  in  the  same  place  for  the  rest  of 
its  life  and  sustaining  itself  on  the  tree  juice,  which  in  time 
stunted  and  diseased  the  tree.  During  one  season  a  single 
female  insect  was  capable  of  producing  500  or  600  young, 
and  in  some  parts  of  America  there  were  five  or  six  brood- 
ings.  Its  presence  had  been  recorded  in  three  places  out  of 
America— Australia,  Chile,  and  one  of  the  western  islands. 
He  did  not  think  it  would  thrive  in  England,  but  it  was  very 
desirable  to  prevent  its  introduction.  The  lecture,  for  which 
Mr.  Newstead  was  cordially  thanked,  was  illustrated  by 
micro-photographic  slides,  drawings,  and  specimens. 


SOCIETIES. 

• 

CHESTER   SOCIETY    OF   NATURAL 
SCIENCE. 

The  San  Joafc  Scale  Pest.— Mr.  Newstead,  curator  of 
Chester  Museum,  who  has  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  the 
San  Jose"  scale  pest,  has  been  lecturing  before  the  Zoological 
Section  of  the  Chester  Society  of  Natural  Science  on  this  pest. 
Mr.  Newstead,  who  has  had  an  interview  with  Mr.  Long, 
Minister  of  Agriculture,  and  his  advisers  at  the  Board,  said 
he  bad  feuggested  that  the  Government  should  engage  a  staff 
of  trained  workers  to  detect  suspicious  imports  of  fruit  and 
submit  them  for  expert  examination.  The  origin  of  the 
American  fruit-pest  scare  was  die  to  the  action  of  Germany 
in  March  of  the  present  year.  That  country  had  pissed  a  law 
protecting  itself  from  the  importation  of  infested  fruit.  The 
oyster  scale  which  infested  some  fruit  t«-ees  resembled  the 
San  Jose*  so  closely  that  it  was  impossible  to  i  istinguish  one 
from  the  other  except  by  microscopical  examination.  Mr. 
Newstead  explained  the  life-history  of  the  insect,  showing 
hit  after  two  days  of  activity  in  the  larval  stage  it  became 


MANCHESTER    AND     NORTH     OF 
ENGLAND     ORCHID. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  meeting,  held  at  ".the  Corn 
Exchange,  Manchester,  April  14,  1898,  there  were  present- 
Messrs.  G.  Shorland  Ball  (in  the  Chair),  Law-Schofield, 
Leemann,  Backhouse,  Bolton,  Juhnson,  and  Gent.  (Hon. 
Secretary). 

Samuel  Gratrix,  Esq.,  Whalley  Range  (gr.,  Mr.  McLeod), 
showed  a  very  fine  Lyeaste,  a  cross  between  L.  Skinneri 
and  L.  plana,  and  named  Mary  Gratrix,  the  petals  of  which 
are  of  a  dark  maroon,  and  the  sepals  a  dull  teiva-cotta, 
the  contrast  being  very  pleasing.  A  First-class  Certificate 
was  awarded.  The  same  exhibitor  also  staged  a  very  nice 
plant  of  Dendrobium  tibyl.  Thomas  Statter,  Esq  ,  Stand 
Hall  (gr.,  Mr.  Johnson),  showed  a  very  well-grown  plant 
of  Cypripedium  maciochilum  giganteum,  which  attained  a 
First-class  Certificate  ;  and  one  of  Dendrobium  nobile  Back- 
houseianum.  E.  J.  Sidebotham,  Esq.,  Bowdon  {gr.,  Mr. 
Shiner),  showed  Cattleya  speciosissima,  a  fine  plant  and  a 
good  variety,  but  the  flowers  not  so  large  as  when  he  showed 
this  plant  about  a  year  ago.  Duncan  Gilmour,  Esq.,  Sheffield 
(gr.,  Mr.  Day),  showed  Cattleya  Schroderae  albens.  This  was 
entered  as  alba,  but  there  was  the  slightest  tint  of  pink  in 
the  flower,  which  caused  the  committee  to  give  an  Award  of 
Merit  only ;  in  other  respects  the  flower  was  first  class. 

J.  Leemann,  Esq.,  Heaton  Mersey  (gr.,  Mr.  Edge),  showed 
a  light  and  distinct  form  of  Cypripedium  Mastersianum 
(Award  of  Merit),  C.  Germinyanum  violaceum,  Cattleya 
Schroderae,  C.  Trianaii,  Odontoglossum  species,  a  very  fine 
form  in  the  way  of  Ruckerianum  (Award  of  Merit),  and  O. 
crispum,  a  very  pretty  white  form,  full  and  of  excellent 
substance  (Award  of  Merit,*.  D.  Lord,  Esq.,  Stackstead 
(gr.,  Mr.  Swallow),  showed  a  fine  form  of  Cymbidium  ebur- 
neum  (Award  of  Merit).  M.  G.  Blcklet,  Esq.,  Saddleworth, 
showed  ayellow  form  of  Cypripedium  insigne,  with  rather  small 
flower,  accounted  for,  no  doubt,  by  its  being  out  of  season 
Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Enfield,  showed  a  very  fine  dark- 
lipped  form  of  Cattleya  Trianaei  named  gloriosa,  C.  Mendeli, 
a  very  fine  spotted  Odontoglossum  crispum  called  The  Gem 
(Award  of  Merit) ;  Cymbidium  Lowio-eburneum  (Award  of 
Merit);  C.  concolor  (Award  of  Merit);  and  Cypripedium 
James  Buckingham.  The  same  exhibitors  also  staged  a  very 
effective  group,  including  the  above  named  plants,  and  a  very 
fine  form  of  Odontoglossum  Wilckeanum,  O.  luteo-purpureum, 
Cattleya  Mendeli,  Oncidium  Marshallianum,  Cypripedium 
Swinburnii  magnificum,  C.  selligerum  majus,  and  many 
others.  The  society's  Silver  Medal  was  awarded  to  this 
group.  _^ 

SHIRLEY  AND  SURROUNDING  DIS- 
TRICTS GARDENERS'  AND  AMA- 
TEURS' MUTUAL  IMPROVEMENT 
ASSOCIATION. 

April  18.— The  first  monthly  meeting  of  the  fifth  year  of 
the  above  Society  was  held  at  the  Parish  Room,  Shirley, 
Southampton,  on  the  above  date,  Mr.  B.  Ladhams,  F.R.H.8  , 
presiding,  there  being  an  average  attendance  of  the  members. 

Mr.  J.  Jones,  The  Gardens,  Terrace  House,  Polygon, 
Southampton,  gave  an  interesting  paper  on  "Table  Plants, 
and  Plants  for  House  Decoration."  A  series  of  questions 
were  put  and  answered  satisfactorily,  and  a  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Jones  at  the  close  ot  his  paper. 

There  was  a  very  good  show  of  hardy  Primulas,  contributed 
by  Mr.  B.  Ladhams,  F.R.H.S.  :  also  Caladiums,  by  Mr.  E.  J. 
Wilcox. 

READING    &   DISTRICT    GARDENERS' 
MUTUAL  IMPROVEMENT. 

One  of  tho  most  interesting  and  successful  meetings  yet 
held,  was  that  held  on  Monday  last,  when  the  prizes  offered 
by  Mr.  Leonard  Sutton  at  the  commencement  of  tho  season, 
1898,  for  the  best  Essays  on  "  How  to  keep  the  Greenhouse 
gay  from  October  1  to  March  Jl,"  and  "  How  to  crop  the 
Vegetable-garden  to  ensure  the  best  varieties  of  Vegetables 
from  October  1  to  March  31,"  were  awarded  to  the  successful 
competitors.  The  interest  taken  in  the  competition  was 
greater  than  anticipated,  thirteen  members  sending  in 
papers,  and  it  was  not  a  matter  of  surprise  that  a  good 
gathering  of  members  assembled  on  Monday  evening,  lsth 
inst,  to  learn  the  result  and  to  hear  the  prize-winniug 
papers  read  by  their  writers.  After  the  formal  business  had 
been  transacted,  Mr.  C.  B.  Stevens  announced  the  awards  aa 
follows : — 

"How  to  keep  a  greenhouse  gay  "  :  1st,  Mr.  A.  W.  Blake, 
Foreman,  The  Gardens,  East  Thorpe,  Reading  (£1  lis.  6d.); 
2nd,  Mr.  G.  Stanton,  The  Gardens,  Park  Place,  Henley-on- 
Thames  (£1  Is.  Od.)  ;  3rd,  Mr.  John  Botley,  Foreman,  The 
Gardens,  Warfield  Hall,  Bracknell  (10».  fid). 


"How  to  crop  the  Vegetable-garden":  1st,  Mr.  E. 
Thollope,  The  Gardens,  Coombe  Lodge,  Whitchurch 
(61  lis.  6d.);  2nd,  Mr.  H.  Wilson,  The  Gardens,  Lower 
Redlands,  Reading  (£1  Is.  Od.);  3rd,  Mr.  G.  Hinton,  The 
Gardens,  Sherwood  Lodge,  Reading  (10s.  6d.). 

Mr.  L.  Sutton  in  presenting  the  prizes  said  that  he  consi- 
dered the  subject  of  essay  writing  was  one  of  the  most  useful 
and  beneficial  to  the  members  that  the  society  could  take 
up,  for  it  encouraged  the  putting  of  one's  ideas  on  paper, 
and  at  the  present  time  it  was  those  gardeners  that  could  go 
to  their  imployeis  with  well-thought  out  ideas  that  wou'd 
prove  successful,  and  it  would  also  be  of  the  utmost  value  to 
the  young  gardeners  who  entered  these  competitious,  for 
they  would  reap  the  benefit  of  their  study  and  research  in 
after  life.  The  president  then  called  upon  the  various 
winners  to  read  their  papers,  and  although,  of  course,  all 
were  on  the  same  subject,  yet  they  were  treated  Irom 
different  standpoints,  thus  creating  great  interest  among-t 
the  members  present.  A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  passed 
to  Mr.  Leonard  Sutton  for  his  kindness  in  giving  the  prizes, 
and  also  to  the  members  for  reading  their  papers. 

Owing  to  the  success  of  the  venture,  and  the  statement 
ly  the  writers  of  the  assistance  they  had  received  from  an 
educational  point  of  view  in  writing  their  papers,  the  Asso- 
ciation has  decided  to  take  up  this  interesting  subject  as  a 
part  of  their  programme  for  season  1898-99,  and  a  vote  was 
passed  that  a  sum  not  exceeding  £8  should  be  devoted  for 
this  purpose,  but  that  the  competition  should  be  divided 
into  various  grades,  thus  giving  all  members  an  equal  chance 
to  compete. 

Cut  flowers  were  staged  by  Mr.  Woolford,  The  Gardens, 
East  Thorpe,  including  two  good  forms  of  Odontoglossum 
crispum,  two  fine  types  of  Cattleya  Lawrenceana,  spikes  of 
Amaryllis  Empress  of  India,  and  spathes  of  Anthurium 
Scherzerianum  Wardii ;  also  flowering  spikes  of  Primus 
sinensis  flore  pleno  by  Mr.  Swansborough,  Warfield  Hall 
Gardens;  whilst  vegetables  were  shown  by  Mr.  Stone  and  Mr. 
Hinton,  includingsome  nice  heads  of  Sutton's  April  Cabbage. 


SOCIETY     OF     ARTS. 

SOURCES  OF  COMMERCIAL  INDIA-RUBBER. 
We  publish  the  summary  of  a  Cantor  Lecture  delivered 
by  Dr.  Morbis,  C.M.G.  at  the  Society  of  Arts  on  April  IS  :— 
"Since  the  days  when  Le  Condaoiine  first  desctibed  the 
Rubber-tree  of  Brazil,  and  Don  Josi?,  King  of  Portugal  in 
1765  sent  several  pa  irs  of  his  royal  boots  to  Para  in  order  that 
they  might  be  covered  with  the  water-proof  '  gum  elastic,' 
the  use  of  India-rubber  has  enormously  increased.  Besides 
the  demand  in  almost  every  department  of  arts  and  manu- 
factures, the  rapid  development  of  cycling,  and  of  the  use  of 
rubber  tyres  f  jr  carriage  wheels  has  added  largely  to  the 
increased  consumption  of  this  interesting  article.  The 
quantity  of  raw  Caoutchouc  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom  in  1830  was  only  23  tons.  Even  in  the  year  of  the 
accession  of  our  Queen  it  was  only  about  200  tons.  Last 
year  it  had  increased  to  20,000  tons— exactly  a  hundred  fold. 
The  present  value  of  the  imports  is  about  5  millions 
sterling.  The  total  trade  is  probably  not  lessthan  11  millions 
sterling.  More  than  one-third  of  the  imports  is  now  re  ceived 
from  British  possessions.  In  1SSS,  only  about  one  fifth  was 
so  received.  It  is  estimated  that  the  world's  consump- 
tion of  rubber  is  60,000  tons,  of  the  value  of  fourteen  millions 
sterling.  This  stupendous  quantity  of  raw  material  is 
laboriously  extracted  from  the  milky  juice  of  trees  or  sluubs 
belonging  to  three  Natural  Orders,  viz.,  the  Spurg  s 
(Euphorbiacese),  the  Nettles  (Crticacea?),  and  the  Dogbanes 
( apocynacese).  These  plants  are  distributed  over  nearly 
every  part  of  the  tropical  zone-none  are  found  in  the  tem- 
perate zones-the  most  important  being  found  in  the  vast 
basin  of  the  Amazon,  an  area  almost  as  large  as  that  of  the 
continent  of  Europe  ;  others  are  found  on  the  east  and  west 
coasts  of  Africa,  in  Assam,  and  in  the  Malay  Archipelago. 

Hitherto  the  preparation  of  India-rubber  has  depended 
upon  the  crude  hereditary  art  of  a  semi-savage  people,  the 
rubber-hunters,  who  explore  the  depths  of  tropical  forests 
and  obtain  the  rubber-milk  at  the  sacrifice  of  millions  of 
trees,  which,  owing  to  the  recklessness  with  which  they  have 
been  treated,  are  yearly  decreasing. 

The  result  is  that  many  localities  whore  rubber  was  once 
abundantly  obtained,  have  almost  ceased  to  produco  it.  New 
sources  of  supply  have,  it  is  true,  beon  found  in  West  Africa, 
especially  in  Lagos,  the  Congo  State  and  Portuguese  South- 
west Africa.  But  here  also  the  work  of  destruction  is  rapidly 
going  on.  The  collectors  have  to  go  further  and  further  into 
the  interior,  and  the  cost  of  transit  is  thereby  greatly 
increased.  An  account  was  given  by  the  lecturer  of  an 
important  discovery  whereby  the  rubber  could  be  extracted 
from  the  milk  in  a  perfectly  pure  state.  This  Is  a  mechanical 
contrivance  on  the  principle  of  a  cream  separator.  This  was 
likely  to  prove  of  great  value  in  the  preparation  of  Central 
American  and  some  West  African  rubbers,  where  the  rubber 
tlows  in  anappreclable  quantity,  and  iB  capable  of  being  brought 
in  by  the  collectors.  It  would  be  indispensable  on  regular 
plantations  of  rubber-trees.  By  such  means  the  process  of 
preparing  the  rubber  could  be  kept  under  scientific  control, 
and  all  injurious  substances  such  as  the  proteids  and  all  chips 
and  dirt  excluded.  The  value  of  rubber  so  prepared  has  been 
shown  to  be  increased  fully  25  per  cent. 

The  Rubber- trees  of  Brazil  were  then  exhaustively  de- 
scribed, together  with  the  distribution  of  the  various  species 
yielding  the  Para  rubber  of  commerce.  The  exports  from 
Para  in  1897,  including  rubber  received  from  Bolivia,  Peru, 
and  Venezuela,  amounted  to  22,650  tons.    Of  this  amount 
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51  per  cent,  was  shipped  to  the  United  States,  and  38  per 
cent,  to  the  United  Kingdom,  leaving  only  about  11  per  cent, 
or  2,500  tons  for  all  other  countries. 

The  price  of  Para-rubber,  which  regulated  the  price  of  all 
other  sorts,  has  been  steadily  increasing  since  1894,  when  it 
was  2j.  114  per  lb.  ;  it  1895  it  rose  to  3s.  2d  ;  in  1806  to 
3s.  id. ;  in  1S97  to  3s.  thl.  ;  while  the  average  price  for  the 
first  three  months  of  1898  was  3s.  9hd.  At  the  last  sales  on 
the  15th  inst.  it  was  3s.  lid.  per  lb. 

It  was,  however,  pointed  out  that  these  prices  were  below 
what  they  wore  in  1SS2  and  1S83,  when  fine  Para  fetched 
4s.  4d.  per  lb." 

The  next  lecture  of  the  Eeries  will  be  delivered  on  the  25th 
inst.,  the  subjects  treated  will  be  African  and  Asiatic 
rubbers,  and  the  prospects  of  obtaining  at  leaBt  some  of  the 
uttire  supplies  of  rubber  from  cultivated  trees. 


THE  ROYAL 


GARDENERS' 
FUND. 


ORPHAN 


■  The  annual  dinner  took  place  at  tue  Whitehall  Room*, 
Hotel  Metropole,  on  Wednesday  evening  last,  Charles  E. 
Keyser,  Esq.,  presiding.  The  room  was  fairly  well  filled 
with  guests,  including  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  President 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  ami  Vice-PreBident  of  the 
Royal  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund,  Mr.  N.  N.  Sherwood,  Mr. 
W.  Marshall,  Mr.  Martin  J.  Sutton,  Mr.  Leonard  Sutton, 
Mr.  A.  W.  G.  Weeks,  Mr.  G.  Monro,  Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Mr. 
II.  T.  Wooderson,  and  numerous  nurserymen,  gardeners, 
and  other  supporters  and  friends  of  the  Institution,  who 
would  have  been  more  numerously  represented,  but  for  the 
circumstance  that  many  had  not  yet  returned  frcm  Ghent. 

After  the  President  had  proposed  the  health  of  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen  in  felicitous  terms,  he  proposed  that 
of  "The  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  Patroness  of 
the  Fund,  and  the  Rest  of  the  Royal  Family,"  following 
this  with  the  toast  of  the  evening,  "The  Royal  Gar- 
deners' Orphan  Fund."  The  President  alluded  in  the 
course  of  his  speech  to  its  origin  in  1887,  the  year  of  the 
Queen's  Jubilee,  and  to  the  great  amount  of  good  that  it 
had  done  in  the  interval  in  assisting  tlio  orphans  and 
fatherless  children  of  gardeners  all  over  the  country. 
The  funded  money  now  amounted  to  £10,000,  and  its  in- 
come to  £1000  a  year.  There  had  been  from  various 
causes  a  slight  falling  off  in  its  annual  income,  but 
he  hoped  that  this  would  prove  merely  temporary,  and  that, 
in  spite  of  the  counter  attractions  in  Ghent,  the  company 
present  would  respond  fully  to  the  needs  of  the  charity. 

The  toast  of  prosperity  to  the  Royal  Gardeners'  Orphan 
Fund  was  responded  to  by  Mr.  N.  N.  Sherwood,  treasurer,  in 
appropriate  terms,  and  lie  indicated  a  method  that  might  be 
adopted,  of  collecting  money  in  aid  of  the  charity,  by  gar- 
deners enltating  the  assistance  of  their  employer's  younger 
children,  and  providing  them  with  collecting  boxes. 

The  toast  of  "Gardeners  and  Gardening,"  proposed  in  a 
few  felicitous  remarks  by  Mr.  Martin  Sutton,  was  briefly 
responded  to  by  Mr.  A.  W.  G.  Weeks.  The  amount  collected 
at  the  various  tables  during  the  eveniDg  came  to  the  sum  of 
£515,  inclusive  of  £116  from  the  chairman. 


CATALOGUES    RECEIVED. 

Wiluelm  Pfitzer,  MlUtitrstrasse  74,  Stuttgart  -  Plant  and 

Seed  Catalogue. 
i    W.  Wimsett  &  Son,   Royal  Ashburnham  Park  Nursery, 

Chelsea,   8. W.  —  Bouquets,    Wreaths,    Crosses,    Sprays, 

Specimen  Palms.  &c. 
Wm.  Paul  h  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  Herts.— Roses,  Florist's 

flowers,  &c. 
Lothrop  St  HiqaiNS,  East  Bridgewater,  Mass.— Dahlias. 
Tooqood  &  Sons,  Southampton.— Farm-seeds. 


?l3m  G>  TWcipo  rdmUMQ 


Apple-pips  and  Cherry-stones  :  IV.  L.  R.  The 
first  of  these  are  best  sown  in  the  autumn  in  pots 
or  pans  of  loamy  soil,  and  placed  in  a  cold  pit. 
Apple-pip?  may  likewise  be  sown  at  this  season 
in  the  open  ground  broadcast,  or  drilled  at  a' 
shallow  depth.  As  a  rule,  fruit-stones  should  be 
layered  in  damp  Boil,  that  is  a  layer  of  stones 
alternating  with  a  layer  of  soil  2  incheB  thick, 
and  so  on  till  the  whole  of  the  stones  are 
covered.  This  is  the  practice  when  the  quantity 
of  stones  is  large.  For  an  amateur  it  would  suffice 
to  lay  them  in  a  box  or  big  flower-pot  exposed 
to  the  weather,  but  sunk  to  the  rim  in  the  ground: 
Autumn-sown  pips,  and  layered  Cherry-stones  will 
make  their  appearance  during  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer months. 

Aralia  Sieboldi  :  Aralia.  If  in  good  condition,  it 
would  be  cheap  at  5s. 

Books  :  Miss  Q.  Morgan.  Cucumber  Culture  for 
Amateurs,  published  at  the  Iia:.aar  Office,  170, 
Strand,  W.C.  ;  The  Tomato  and  its  Culture,  pub- 
lished at  the  Journal  of  Horticulture  Office,   12, 


Mitre  Court  Chambers,  E  C.  ;  The  Potato  and  Us 
Cultivation,  by  A.  W.  Crews,  published  at  the 
office  of  the  Field,  Windsor  House,  Bream's 
Buildings,  B.C.  ;  Farming  for  Pleasure  and 
Profit,  8th  section,  by  W.  Ablet,  published  by 
Chapman  k  Hall,  Ltd.,  11,  Henrietta  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

Carnation  Seedling  :  W.  L.    A  full,  bold  flower, 
but  we  notice  it  has  the  bad  habit  of  splitting  its 
calyx.     Some  persons  like  the  indented  margin  of 
the  pet  ils,   as  seen  in  this  variety,  but  we  must 
confess  that  we  do  not,  as  it  imparts  roughness  to 
the  flower. 
Carnation  :     A.     C,     Clontarf.       Your    Carnation 
Countess   Ferrars    seems   to   be   a  very   fine   and 
fragrant  flower  of  a  very  pleasing  shade  of  blush- 
pink. 
Cattleta  Mendeli  :    G.    E„    Epsom.     The    flower, 
though  not  large,  is  very  pretty  and  distinct.    The 
Dendrobium  nobile,  very  fine. 
Cucumbers  :   IV.  W.     Your  Cucumbers  are  suffering 
from  canker  of  the  basal  portion  of  the  stem,  in 
consequence  of  having  been  planted  too  deep. 
Cucomber  Root:  A.O.E.    Filled  with   eel-worms. 
Throw  out  and  char  the  whole  of  the  soil  and 
plants,  starting  afresh  with  plants,  soil,  and  manure 
from  new  sources. 
Cucumbers  Rottino  :  Lendon.     Probably  the  result 
of  eelworms  at  the  root.     If  so,  there  is  no  cure. 
Please  send  roots  for  inspection.     The  worms  you 
remark  in  the  soil  are  not  eelworms — the  latter  are 
much    too    small     to     be     detected    without    a 
microscope. 
Cvpripedium    Seed  :    E.    W.    The  seed  being  the 
result  of  chance  fertilisation,   the  blooms  may  be 
worthless  from   a  gardener's  point  of  view  ;  but 
you  will  not  have  to  put  your  patience  to  a  longer 
test  than  three  years  before  the  plants  flower.    Sow 
the  seed  on  the  surface  of  sterilised  peat,  loam, 
sphagnum-moss,  and  sand,  in  a  well-drained  pan, 
and  keep  in  the  stove. 
Eucharis  :  Q.  B.     The  only  course  likely  to  reclaim 
your  stock  would  be  to  turn  the  plants  out  of  the 
pots,  shake  off  the  soil,  wash  the  bulbs  and  leaves 
clean   in   a  tub  of  water,  repot  into  good  turfy 
loam,  and   plunge   on   bottom  heat   of  80°.      Put 
them  into  small  pots  at  first,  and  afford  larger  ones 
as  required. 
Hardy   Annuals,   when   to   sow  :     W.  L.  R.    For 
this  year's  flowering,  from  the  present  date  till  the 
middle  of  June  ;    and  for  early  bloom  next  year,  in 
the  beginning  and  end  of  September  in  the  south. 
Lawns  :    Pteris.  If  the  lawn  be  very  foul,  you  must 
relay  or  sow  downanew  after  manuring  and  digging 
it.     Directions  were  given  in  Gardeners'   Chronicle 
Calendar  for  the  Flower  Garden  on  April  9  last. 
Mangold  and  Beet  Seed  :    Agriculturist.    Two  or 
three  seeds  are  enclosed  in  the  corky  calyx  of  the 
parent  flower,  so  that  when  sown  two   or   three 
seedlings  appear  at  one  spot  ;  you  should  therefore 
bow  in  patches  of  two  or  three  "seeds,"  at  from 
9  to  15  inches  apart,  according  to  kind  and  variety, 
and  thin  out  the  least  promising  seedlings  soon 
after  they  make  true  leaves. 
Mushroom-bed  Failing  :  S.  W.    The  fadure  of  the 
"  buttons "  to  grow  bigger  was  doubtless  due  to 
the  almost  entire  loss  of  warmth  in  the  bed.     For 
lack  of  warmth  in  the  soil,  field  Mushroom  spawn 
does  not  grow,  or  at  the  least  Mushrooms  are  not 
commonly  observed  before  the  summer  Bun  has 
raised  the  warmth  of  the  soil  to  its  highest  point, 
and  showers  have  fallen.     A  Mushroom-bed  should 
have  a  sufficient  bulk  of   short   stable-dung   and 
droppings  from  horses  fed  chiefly  on  oats  and  hay, 
trodden  firmly  together,  to   ensure  a   warmth  of 
about  80°  till  the  spawn  is  exhausted,  say  for  two 
months.     The  spawn  may  be  put  into  the  bed  3  to 
4  inches  deep,    when  the  warmth  is  at  98°   and 
declining  slowly,  and  then  the  soil  (loamy)  should 
at  once  be  put  on  and  beaten  down.     This  coating 
will  conserve  the  heat,  which  a  covering  of  mats 
or  hay  will  still  further  assist  in  doing,  which  is 
very  necessary  in  a  glass  ventilated  freely  as  such 
structures  must  be. 
Names   of   Plants  :    Correspondents  not  answered 
in   this   issue   are   requested   to   he   so   good  as 
to  consult  the  following  number.— J.  E.    Hisling- 
bury.    A  Grevillea  or  a  Hakea,  we  cannot  be  sure 
without  flowers  ;    South  Australian. — Geo.  Doolan. 
The  hard  wood-plant  is  Mackaya  bella,  the  other 
Iris   fimbriata.— R.    T.     Dendrobium   bigibbum. — 


T.  W.  Ornithogalum  nutans.— H.  B.  1,  Sela- 
ginella  Wildenovii  ;  2,  Selaginella  cresia  ;  3,  Ma- 
ranta  zebrina  ;  4,  Selaginella  viticulosa  ;  5,  Ruellia 
Portellae  ;  G,  Campylobotrys  (Hoffmannia)  regalis. 
— /.  C.  1,  Ornithogalum  nutans  ;  2,  Narcissus 
odorus  flore  pleno ;  3,  Corydalis  cava  alba ;  4, 
Fritillaria  meleagris  variety  ;  5,  Scopolio  carniolica  ; 
0,  Triteleia  uni flora  ;  7,  Narcissus,  pseudo-narcissus 
moschatus  ;  8,  Uvularia  grandiflora. 

Nasturtiums  and  other  common  Hardy  Annuals, 
&c.  :  W.  L.  R.  The  plants  should  appear  in  from  ten 
days  to  a  fortnight  if  sown  at  the  proper  depth  in 
warm  positions  at  this  season.  If  the  ground  is  very 
dry  a  thorough  application  of  water  by  means  of  a 
fine  rose  can  will  help  germination.  Coarse  seeds 
like  those  of  Nasturtium  may  go  1J  inch  under  the 
surface,  Sweet  Peas  2  inches,  smaller  seeds  &  inch 
deep,  and  very  small  be  sown  on  the  surface,  and 
scarcely  be  covered  at  all,  merely  pressed  or 
beaten  into  the  surface.  The  minute  seeds  of 
Nicotiana  affiois,  Digitalis,  and  Lobelia  should  be 
sown  on  the  surface  of  soil,  properly  prepared  by 
sifting,  and  put  into  pans,  pots,  or  boxes,  these 
being  placed  in  warmth. 

Pteris  :  /.  G.  B.  Two  or  three  of  the  market  forms 
of  Pteris  are  more  apt  to  get  portions  of  their 
fronds  between  the  voining  destroyed  than  others. 
Woodlice  and  other  insects  probably  cause  the 
mischief. 

Pteris  tremula  :  Pteris.  We  have  seldom  seen  a 
worse  case  of  scale  infestation  of  a  Fern.  You  c  in 
do  nothing  before  cutting  all  the  fronds,  and 
burning  them,  even  then  the  root-stock  will  be 
infested  with  them,  but  their  numbers  may  be 
kept  under  by  extreme  tleanliness.  First  coat  the 
root-stock  with  clay  and  cow-dung  mixed  to  the 
consistency  of  paint,  and  thus  smother  the  brown 
scale  insects.  The  coating  falls  off  in  time,  bringing 
the  scale  with  it,  and  does  not  harm  the  Fern. 

Purchase  Value  of  a  Small  Nursery:  Corsican. 
We  are  unable  to  answer  your  question.  Why  not 
consult  a  practical  horticultural  valuer  '! 

Red-bori>ered  Lily  of  the  Valley  :  D.  M.  Q. 
The  beauty  is  quite  taken  out  of  the  flower  by  the 
wretched  dye.  How  could  you  do  it  ?  They  will  dye 
the  Lily  of  the  painters,  or  the  Eucharis,  next. 

Red-spider  on  Vines  :  H.  S.  The  frequent  use  of 
the  syringe  and  soft  water,  as  you  suggest,  would 
tend  to  greatly  lessen  the  numbers  of  this  acarus. 
but  it  is  hardly  possible  to  suppress  the  plague 
entirely  by  that  means,  and  at  the  same  time  leave 
the  bloom  intact  upon  the  fruit.  You  would  do 
better  to  make  use  of  Richards'  XL  All  vaporiser, 
or  of  the  special  kind  which  he  sells  for  the  annihi- 
lation of  red-spider. 

Shady  Lawn  :  C.  C.  The  best  kind  of  grass  for 
growing  under  trees  is  Poa  pratensis..  If  no  kind 
of  i>rass  will  grow,  plant  Hypericum  calycinum, 
Irish  Ivy,  the  major  and  minor  varieties  of  Vinca, 
Periwinkle,  native  Ferns,  Butcher's-Broom,  and 
plenty  of  Snowdrops  and  Crocuses. 

Stag's-horn  Moss,  also  Buok's-horn  Moss :  IF.  S.  T: 
This  is  Lycopodium  clavatum. 

Wood-lice  :  J.  G.  They  may  be  caught  in  large 
numbers  in  flower-pots  lightly  stuffed  with  damp 
hay,  and  killed  wholesale  by  pouring  boiling  water 
into  all  cracks,  &c.  We  should  suppose  that  the 
XL  All  vapour  would  be  fatal  to  the  insects. 


Communications  Received.— A.  C.  — C.  S.  S. ,  Boston. — 
J.  Burtt  Darey.— H.  H.  D.  X).— H.  N.  E.— J.  Cuter  &  Co.— 
Beekman,  Berlin.— W.  N.  B.— R.  N.-J.  H.  M.— E.  [S. 
Woking.— H.  W.  W.— T.  F.— Wild  Rose— II.  Roberts.— 
W  Carmichael.— D.  T.  F.— H.  T.  M.-E.  Conner.- J.  .!.  W. 
-  E   P.— G.  H.  &  B.— R.  P.  (next  week).— T.  H.  B. 


CONTINUED  LARGE  INCREASE  in  the  CIRCULATION 
of  the  "GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE." 

Important  to  Advertisers.— The  Publisher  has  the  satisfac- 
tion of  announcing  that  the  circulation  of  the  "  Gardeners' 
Chronicle"  has,  since  the  reduction  in  the  price  of  the  paper, 

MORE  THAN  DOUBLED, 
and  that  it  continues  to  increase  weekly. 
Advertisers  are  reminded  that  the  "  Chronicle"  circulates  among 
Country  Gentlemen,  and  all  Classes  of  Gardeners 
and  Garden-lovers  at  home,  that  it  has  a  specially  large 
Foreign  and  Colonial  Circulation,  and  that  it  is 
preserved  for  reference  in  all  the  principal  Libraries. 
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SOME    CAUSES   OF   FAILUKE  IN 
APPLE  CULTURE. 

ATTENTION  has  been  called  by  Mr.  I. 
AVoolverton,  Secretary  to  the  Fruit 
Growers'  Association,  Grimsby,  Canada,  to 
some  of  the  causes  of  failure  in  Apple  culture, 
which  will  be  of  interest  to  many  fruit  growers 
in  our  own  country.  The  following  is  a  sum- 
mary of  some  of  the  main  points. 

Properly  cared  for,  the  Apple  orchard  is, 
comparatively  speakiDg,  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able portions  of  the  farm,  even  if  it  is  only 
large  enough  for  home  uses.  Situated  as  some 
faimers  are,  at  a  long  distance  from  a  railway 
station,  or  a  good  market,  the  expenses  of 
cartiDg  the  crop  might  make  the  odds  against 
cultivating  a  commercial  orchard ;  but  otherwise, 
takiDg  one  year  with  another,  the  author  con- 
siders the  Apple  crop  can  be  made  to  pay  twice 
as  well,  acre  for  acre,  as  a  grain  crop,  all  things 
considered. 

1.  The  Location  of  the  Orchard. 

A  common  notion  is  that  any  place  will 
answer  for  the  Apple-trees,  and  therefore  very 
often  a  stony  corner  that  cannot  be  worked,  or 
a  very  heavy  clay  which  one  does  not  want  to 
( ultivate,  is  set  out  as  an  Apple  orchard.  That 
such  an  orchard  would  never  be  a  success  goes 
without  proving. 

But  a  more  common  fault  for  the  location  is 
a  wet  soil  left  without  under-drainage.  Trees 
in  such  situations  may  grow  well  in  summer, 
but  are  almost  sure  to  become  winter-killed,  or 
at  least  so  injured  by  the  cold  in  winter  that 
they  become  enfeebled  and  unproductive.  The 
remedy  is  plain,  a  thorough  system  of  drainage 
is  of  the  first  importance. 

Another  evil  of  situation  is  exposure  to 
high  winds.  Those  who  have  had  almost  their 
whole  crop  strewed  upon  the  ground  in  the 
autumn  by  wind  storms  know  how  to  appreciate 
the  favouring  protection  of  a  dense  wood  of 
deciduous  and  evergreen  trees.  This  cannot  be 
quickly  remedied,  but  a  windbreak  of  a  double 
row  of  Norway  Spruce-trees  will,  in  a  few  years, 
be  of  inestimable  value  in  this  respect. 

2.  Lack  op  Cultivation. 
The  second  cause  of  failure,  and  one  of  the 
most  common,  is  lack  of  cultivation.  Some- 
how or  other,  the  idea  has  got  abroad  that  the 
Apple-orchard  needs  no  cultivation.  True,  there 
is  no  growth  of  wood,  the  fruit  is  small,  and 
imperfect  of  its  kind,  but  it  never  seems  to 
occur  to  the  owner  that  the  trees  would  grow 
any  better  for  being  cultivated  ;  or  if  he  does 
believe  in  it,  he  does  not  sufficiently  value 
his  Apple  crop  to  give  it  the  same  attention  as 
ho  would  his  grain  or  Potato  crops.  There  is 
need  of  a  general  waking  up  in  this  matter.  It 
has  been  found  that  There  the  orchard,  is  in  an 


unthrifty  condition,  so  that  the  leaves  are  of  a 
light-green  or  yellowish  tint  and  ripen  easily, 
and  the  fruit  is  scant  and  poor,  cultivation  is 
the  surest  and  speediest  euro,  and  will  accom- 
plish what  pruning  and  manure  will  utterly 
fail  in  doing  without  it.  Cultivation  of  the  soil 
so  exposes  the  land  to  the  action  of  the  air  as 
to  make  available  the  plant-food  which  is 
already  there  in  store  ;  and  besides,  has  a  most 
important  influence  in  counteracting  the  evil 
effects  of  drought. 

3.  Lack  of  Manure. 

Who  ever  thinks  of  giving  his  Apple-orchard 
an  annual  dressing  of  manure  ?  All  the  avail- 
able manure  is  put  to  the  field  crops  ;  no  farmer 
would  think  of  growing  fine  Potatos,  or  a  pay- 
ing crop  of  grain  without  a  heavy  application  of 
manure,  but  the  Apple-orchard  must  shift  for 
itself,  without  either  cultivation  or  manure,  and 
than  if  it  does  not  yield  a  paying  crop  it  is  con- 
demned as  worthless,  and  ought  to  be  cut  down 
because  it  does  not  pay.  Is  it  the  fault  of  the 
orchard  or  of  the  orchardist  ?  Why  should  it  be 
expected  to  do  what  no  other  farm-crop 
could  possibly  do  P  Besides,  it  is  most  pro- 
bable that  the  portion  of  land  selected 
for  the  orchard  had  been  under  arable  cul- 
tivation for  centuries,  and  the  fertility  of  the 
soil  well  nigh  exhausted,  before  the  trees  were 
put  in,  and  these  are  now  blamed  for  their 
unproductiveness. 

In  regard  to  artificial  manures,  potash  may 
1  e  considered  as  one  of  the  most  important 
fi  rtilisers  for  the  orchard.  It  promotes  growth, 
improves  the  flavour  of  the  fruit  by  causing  an 
increase  of  sugar  and  a  decreasing  amount  of 
acid.  It  improves  the  colour  of  the  fruit,  and 
this  is  very  important  in  Apples  intended  for 
the  market.  Apples  draw  heavily  on  the  soil, 
and  especially  upon  potash.  It  has  been  stated 
on  very  good  authority  that  100  barrels  of 
Apples  draw  more  heavily  on  the  soil  for  manu- 
j  ial  constituents  than  a  crop  of  fifty  bushels  of 
Wheat,  and  its  proportion  of  straw. 

Wood-ashes  are  always  considered  of  great 
v^lue  for  application  to  fruit-trees.  With 
rf  gard  to  the  action  of  ashes  upon  the  soil,  it  is 
important  to  notice  that  a  heavy  application  of 
unleached  wood-ashes  to  a  heavy  soil  is  damag- 
ing to  its  texture,  rendering  it  heavier  still, 
more  tenacious,  and  inclined  to  be  cloddy.  But 
for  this  reason  its  action  on  light  soils  is  highly 
beneficial,  rendering  it  more  compact,  filling  up 
the  pores  and  keeping  it  moist.  It  also  tends 
to  correct  "sourness"  in  the  soil  by  precipi- 
tating the  soluble  iron-salts  which  are  some- 
times over-abundant. 

Another  benefit  of  wood-ashes  is  that  it  pro- 
motes nitrification,  or  the  process  by  which 
nitrogenous  matters  in  the  soil  are  rendered 
available  for  the  tree-growth.  It  is  thus 
evident  that  ashes  have  moro  value  than  simply 
for  the  amount  of  potash  and  phosphoric  acid 
they  contain,  on  account  of  their  mechanical 
action,  especially  for  light  soils. 

The  quantity  to  be  applied  may  range  from 
about  one-half  to  one  ton  per  acre,  or  about 
one-half  a  bushel  to  a  bushel,  per  tree  of 
moderate  size. 

4.  Ravages  of  Insects. 

The  ravages  of  insects  constitute  frequently  no 
less  important  a  factor  in  producing  failure  in 
Apple  growing  for  profit  than  manuring  and  cul- 
tivation. The  advantages  of  spraying  for  insect 
pests  are  now  fairly  universal  among  the  best 
growers.  Experiments  have  proved  the  benefit 
of  copper-sulphate  for  destroying  fungi,  and  of 
kerosene-emulsion  for  such  insects  as  do  not 
eat  the  foliage,  but  only  suck  their  nourishment 


from  the  leaves.  These  discoveries  are  creating 
a  revolution  in  fruit-growing  in  Canada,  and 
making  possible  the  highest  success  for  those 
fruit-growers  who  will  use  to  the  best  advan- 
tage the  prescribed  remedies. 

Professor  Bailey,  of  Cornell,  says  spraying  is 
of  some  value  every  year  on  Apples,  Pears, 
Plums,  and  Quinces.  Nearly  all  the  sprayed 
orchards  are  carrying  a  better  foliage  than 
those  which  are  untreated ;  and  where  the 
codling-moth,  bud-moth,  case-bearer,  and  other 
insects  are  plentiful,  it  has  been  of  decided 
benefit.  It  is  recommended  to  spray  thoroughly, 
or  not  at  all.  A  tree  is  thoroughly  and  honestly 
sprayed  when  it  is  wet  all  over,  on  all  the 
branches,  and  on  both  sides  of  the  leaves.  An 
insect  or  a  fungus  is  not  killed  until  the  poison 
is  placed  where  the  pest  is. 

5.  Bad  Harvesting. 

Even  presuming  that  the  orchard  has  been 
properly  cultivated,  pruned,  and  manured, 
there  are  many  who  yet  fail  to  handle  the  fruit 
to  the  best  advantage.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
a  common  mistake  to  leave  the  fruit  hanging 
too  long  on  the  trees  before  picking,  and  in 
consequence  they  become  too  ripe  to  keep  well, 
and  a  large  proportion  is  spoiled  by  falling 
to  the  ground.  As  all  the  Apples  upon  a  tree 
do  not  reach  maturity  at  the  same  time,  it  will 
frequently  pay  to  make  two  gatherings,  leaving 
the  greener  and  smaller  fruits  to  grow  and 
colour  up.  Attention  to  the  details  of  preparing 
fruit  for  market  always  return  a  good  profit, 
and  must  not  be  grudged.  Careful  handling 
and  careful  sorting  are  of  paramount  impor- 
tance. Many  throw  Apples  into  the  basket  as 
if  they  were  Potatos,  or  squeeze  them  with 
thumb  and  finger  as  if  they  were  made  of  stone, 
and  so  leave  marks  which  spoil  their  beauty. 
Round  cross-handle  baskets,  attached  with  a 
wire  hook  to  the  rounds  of  the  ladders,  are  the 
best  for  Apple-picking. 

In  Canada  most  orchai  dists  empty  their  Apples 
in  piles  upon  the  ground,  but  sorting  in  that 
case  is  back-breaking  work,  and  every  shower 
of  rain  delays  it.  Some  empty  them  in  heaps 
upon  a  barn-floor,  but  in  a  large  orchard  this 
means  much  labour  in  carting.  A  better  system 
appears  to  be,  to  empty  into  barrels  in  the 
orchard,  the  heads  of  which  are  left  in  the 
bottom,  and  store  under  cover,  and  then,  in 
packing,  empty  them  out  on  a  packing- table 
lor  sorting.  For  young  orchards  and  scattered 
varieties  this  is  certainly  the  best  plan,  for  the 
important  work  of  packing  can  then  be  done  in 
a  clean,  dry  place,  without  moving  about  from 
one  part  of  the  orchard  to  another. 

6.  Poor  Varieties. 

Perhaps  the  orchardist  may  not  have  the  most 
profitable  kinds  of  Apples  ;  then  top  graft  with 
those  varieties  which  are  proved  most  desirable. 
The  work  is  not  difficult  or  mysterious,  but 
quite  practicable  by  any  one  who  can  handle 
his  knife  skilfully  ;  but  for  old  trees,  a  method 
known  as  crown-grafting  is  very  well  adapted. 

There  is  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
relative  merits  of  autumn  and  spring  planting 
of  fruit-trees.  We  consider  the  advantages  of 
autumn-planting  are  sevoral.  The  trees  become 
established  during  the  open  weather  of  winter, 
and  they  usually  make  a  start  in  spring  which 
is  of  great  benefit  ;  for  this  early  start  not  only 
means  a  better  gTOwth  the  first  season,  but, 
•what  is  more  important,  trees  which  get  a  very 
early  hold  upon  the  soil  endure  the  droughts  of 
a  hot  summer  much  better  than  trees  planted 
in  the  spring.  J.  J.  Willi*,  Etch  Villa,  Carlton 
Road,  Harpenden, 
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New  or  Noteworhy  Plants. 


GEONOMA?    PVN.ERTIANA,  Hort.  Sander. 

Some  doubt  mint  necessarily  exist  as  to  the  genus 
of  this  handsome  Palm  until  it  produces  flowers  and 
fruits.  Nevertheless,  even  in  its  present  condition 
it  is  strikingly  handsome  (6g.  98).  Mes9rs.  Sander's 
specimen,  which  was  shown  among  the  new  plants 
at  the  recent  Ghent  Exhibition,  is  densely  tufted 
in  habit.  The  leaves  are  shortly  stalked,  and,  as 
it  appears,  destitute  of  spines,  and  glabrouB.  One 
of  the  smallest  leaves  measures  28  inches  (71  cent.) 
in  length,  by  10  inches  (25  cent.)  at  the  broadest 
portion  between  the  centre  and  the  apex.  The  form 
is  ob-lanceolate,  gradually  tapering  at  the  base,  and 
dividing  at  the  apex  into  two  rounded  eroae  lobes, 
with  an  acute  sinus  between  them.  The  midrib  is 
prominent  on  both  surfaces,  espec'ally  on  the  lower 
face.  The  secondary  veins,  which  are  numerous  and 
parallel,  form  an  acute  angle  with  the  midrib,  and  run 
from  it  to  the  margin.     Native  of  Malaya.  M.  T.  M. 


REMINISCENCES    OF    GHENT. 

In  so  vast  and  varied  an  exhibition  as  that  held  last 
week  at  Ghent  something  must  be  overlooked.  The 
constant  interchange  of  greetings  between  friends 
and  colleagues  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  is,  moreover, 
apt  to  interfere  with  steady  note-taking.  We  may, 
therefore,  now  add  a  few  particulars  to  our  previous 
report : — 

After  the  new  plants,  perhaps  the  most  striking 
feature  was  the  co'lections  of  specimen  -  plants, 
e'pecially  of  Now  II  •  land  and  Cape  plants.  These 
reminded  us  of  whr.t  we  used  to  have  in  London 
years  ago,  till  peopl .  got  tired  of  seeing  the  same 
plants  year  after  ye  ir,  and  in  terms  of  derogation 
called  them  "elephants. "  At  the  provincial  shows 
especially,  Mr.  Cypher  still  excites  our  admiration  by 
his  specimen-plantB  ;  and  the  more  so,  bee  ruse  it  is 
not  the  mere  size  that  we  look  to,  but  the  perfection 
of  cultivation,  some  plants,  as  every  gardener  knows, 
being  much  more  difficult  to  manage  than  others — or 
to  use  the  phrase  of  the  day,  Bome  plants  do  not  adapt 
themselves  to  their  environment  so  well  as  others. 

The  splendid  group  of  stove  foliage  plants  exhi- 
bited by  M.  Riqodts  and  the  Socikte  Horticole 
Gantoise  (figured  on  p.  265),  have  already  been 
alluded  to,  as  well  as  the  Palms,  the  Cycads,  and  the 
touching  group  exhibited  by  M.  Linden,  of  which  we 
give  an  illustration  in  the  present  issue  (fig.  1 00,  p.  261 ). 

M.  Bernard  Spae  exhibited  in  the  annexe  a 
remarkably  fine  group  of  greenhouse  Araucarias, 
some  being  perhaps  10  to  12  feet  in  height,  and 
beautifully  "furnished."  They  included  A.  Cooki, 
Wioti,  Rulei,  brasiliensis,  elegans,  glauca,  robusta, 
alba-9pica,  plumosa,  and  other  varieties  of  excelsa. 

Mr.  Kep.kwoop.de,  of  Ghent,  Bhould  be  mentioned 
for  hiB  interesting  group  of  dwarf  hardy  Conifers, 
including  a  variegated  form  of  Tsuga  canadensis. 
The  Sooiete  Van  Houtte,  Pere,  also  showed  good 
specimen  plants  of  Conifers,  but  we  observed  nothing 
new  among  them. 

Cacti  were  shown  in  excellent  condition  by  M. 
F.  de  Laet,  of  Contich,  and  by  M.  Bedinqhaus,  of 
Ghent,  who  had  some  noteworthy  specimens  of 
Echinocactus  of  numerous  species. 

Messrs.  Sander  &  Co.  showed  a  Wardian  travelling- 
case  containing  specimens  of  Ancectochilus  Leopoldi 
with  deep  green  velvety  leaves,  traversed  by  a  whitish 
or  cream-coloured  reticulation.  The  plants  had 
travelled  27,000  kilometres  in  four  months,  and 
though  necessarily  travel-worn,  were,  considering  all 
things,  in  wonderful  health  and  vigour. 

M.  L£on  de  Bruyn,  the  Minister  of  Agriculture, 
was  elected  Honorary  President  of  the  Jury  ;  M. 
Viqf.r,  Minister  of  Agriculture  in  France,  President 
of  the  National  Horticultural  Society  of  France,  was 
nominated  President  ;  the  Vice-Presidents  being 
Dr.  Maxwell  Masters,  Member  of  the  Institute  of 
France,  one  of  the  delegates  with  Mr.  Hudson  of  the 
R. H. S.  of  London;  M.  Rdys  dk  Bberenbock,  from 
Holland  ;  M.  Fischer  de  Waldufim,  Director  of  the 


St.  Pe'eraburg  Botanic  Garden  ;  and  Professor 
Wittmack,  of  Berlin.  The  general  secretaries  were 
M.  Ed.  Andre,  of  Paris;  M.  Mioheli,  of  Geneva; 
M.  H.  de  Vilmorin,  of  Paris  ;  and  Dr.  Borqenstein, 
of  Vienna.  The  judges  in  the  section  1  (new  plants) 
were  Dr.  Maxwell  Masters,  chairman  ;  MM.  Andre. 
Miobeli  and  Bois.  Mr.  O'Brien  was  chairman  of 
the  Orchid  section,  and  among  others  of  our  country- 
men oceupving  similar  positions  were  Messrs.  W. 
Boll  ;  Jones,  Lewisham ;  Ker,  Liverpool ;  and  Owen 
Thomas.  The  plants  exhibited  numbered  over 
12,000,  disposed  over  a  surface  of  6752  metres. 

Respectfully  suggested— 1,  That  in  future 
Quinquennials  the  columns  of  the  winter-garden  be 
draped  with  climbers,  and  that  hanging-baskets  be 
suspended  here  and  there  from  the  girders,  so  as  to 
break  the  rigidity  of  the  iron-structire  ;  2,  that  an 
office  be  opened  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  where 
jurors  and  others  might  get  their  tickets  on  arrival, 
obtain    information     and    guidance,     and    especially 


exhibitor.  For  our  parts  we  should  have  condemned 
him  to  tike  the  thing  away  at  once,  and  banished 
him  from  any  future  competition  till  his  taste 
improved  ! 

A  Collection  of  Hyacinths  —  Messrs.  Bivoet 
Bros.,  Overveen,  Haarlem,  who  won  the  1st  prize  at 
the  Ghent  Show  for  a  collection  of  150  Hjaciuths 
in  fifty  varieties,  staged  the  following.  We  give  the 
list  as  being  in  the  opinion  of  the  firm,  who  are 
excellent  cultivators,  the  most  popular  selection  of 
fifty  sorts. 

Single  Red. — Belle  Querine,  Cardinal  Wiseman,  Charles 
Dickens,  Etna,  Fabiola,  Lord  Derby,  Macanlay,  Moreno, 
Mr.  Stanley,  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe,  Ornernent  de  Rose,  Itoi  des 
Beiges,  Romeo,  Solfatara,  Von  Schiller,  Vuurbaak. 

Single  White.—  Alba  superbissima,  Baroness  Van  Tnyll,  La 
Orandesse,  Leviathan,  L'Innocence,  Mina,  Mr.  Plimsoll, 
Princess  Amalia,  Snowball. 

Single  Blue.—  Charles  Dickens,  Czar  Peter,  Grand  Lilac. 
I  vanhoe,  King  of  the  Black,  King  of  the  Blue,  Leonidas,  Lord 
Derby,  Lord  Palmerston,  Marie,  Mimosa,  Schotel,  Sir  Henry 
Barkley,  Starlight,  William  the  First. 


Fl(!.   9i. — GEONOMA  I'YN.*:RTIANA  :    HORT.    SANDER  (ghf.nt  exhibition). 


where  the  addresses  of  the  visitors  staying  in  the 
city  might  be  obtaiued.  If  each  juror  would  write 
his  name  and  address,  much  time  would  be  saved  in 
procuring  interviews  and  meetings  between  friends — 
interviews  now  left  to  chance. 

Azalea  linearifolia.—  We  rarely  see  any  but 
very  small  plants  of  this  species  in  our  own  uou  try. 
At  the  Ghent  exhibition  there  was  a  specimen  about 
2  feet  high  and  nearly  3  feet  across,  exhibited  by 
M.  Emile  dk  Cock,  56,  Boulevard  d'Akkergem, 
Ghent.  Tne  plant  bore  very  pale-coloured  flowers, 
and  the  petals  were  narrow,  but  this  species  is  very 
variable,  for  small  plants  from  M.  Louis  Eeokhaute, 
St.  Denis,  had  rich  rose  coloured  flowers  and  wider 
petals.  The  latter  variety  is  a  very  ornamental 
plant,  but  doubtless  of  very  slow  growth.  Some  of 
the  plants,  although  not  more  than  3  inches  high 
were  well  covered  with  blossom?. 

What  Next?  —  One  of  the  exhibitors  of  floral 
devices  at  Ghent,  not  content  with  twisting  coloured 
ribbons  around  his  Araucarias,  had  so  arranged  them 
that  bows  of  ribbon,  like  those  in  the  bonnets  of 
some  ladies,  were  made  to  stand  up  straight  above 
the  foliage.     We  did  not  see  what  fate  attended  this 


Single  Yelt'iw.  —  Cotnteise  de  Fiandre,  Due  de  Malakoft',  Ida, 
King  of  the  Yellow,  Obelisk. 
Single  neUt.-Hs.jda,  Sir  William  Mansfiel  . 
Double  Red.—  Koh-i-noor. 
Double  White.— Isabella. 
Double  Blue.—  Laurens  Coster. 

M.  Jules  Hye-Leysen's  Orchids. —  The  famous 
collection  of  this  enthusiastic  Belgian  amateur  Orchid 
cultivator  is  soon  to  have  a  new  home  in  a  fine  block 
of  houses  to  be  erected  on  a  very  suitable  piece  of 
ground,  adjoining  that  on  which  the  Orchid  houses 
now  Btand  in  the  Coupure  at  Ghent.  For  some  time 
past  the  confined  space  in  which  the  Orchids  had  to 
be  grown,  although  a  very  high  standard  of  good 
culture  lias  been  maintained,  has  entailed  on  M. 
Ju'es  Hye,  and  his  diligent  Orchid-grower,  Mr.  Coen, 
the  keenest  watchfulness  in  order  to  keep  the 
collection  up  to  their  notion  of  what  is  good  con- 
dition. Here  Odontoglossums  reign  supreme,  and 
in  the  collection  there  are  to  be  found  some  of  the 
finest  and  mo3t  valuable  spotted  forms  of  O.  crispum 
and  of  natural  hybrids.  We  noticed  our  British 
variety,  Odontoglossum  crispum  Wrigleyauum,  in  good 
form  ;  also  O.  e.  Hyeanum,  one  of  the  handsomest, 
and  O.  c.  Albertianum,  the  claret-red  O.  c.  Frantz 
Masereel,  and  other  fine  forms,  all  of  them  in  the 
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most  robust  health.  In  flower  in  the  several  houses  of 
Odontoglossuma  were  remarked  some  good  specimens 
of  0.  crispum,  0.  Pescatorei,  0.  triumphans,  0.  luteo- 
purpureum,  0.  Wilckeauum,  &c.,  most  of  which  are 
selected  plants,  and  som  e  of  them  are  unique. 

In  the  block  of  smaller  houses  there  were  in  bloom 
many  rare  Cypripediums,  also  good  examples  of 
C.  culloEum  Sanderae,  C.  Lawrenceanum  Hyeanum, 
C.  insigne  Sanderae,  and  those  two  handsome  hybrids, 
C.  x  Madame  Jules  Hye,  and  C.  x  triumphans, 
besides  a  number  of  other  fine  varieties. 

Among  other  good  batches  noted  were  selected 
varieties  of  Miltonia  vexillaria,  a  few  of  the  rare 
ones  being  about  to  expand  their  blooms,  and  fine 
examples  of  Miltonia  x  Bleuana  and  its  varieties,  of 
which  M.  B.  nobilior  is  one  of  the  best. 

In  the  intermediatehouse3  in  bloom  were  a  few 
Cittleya  Mendeli,  C.  Triauaei,  and  C.  Schroderae  ; 
Oncidium  sarcodes,  0.  phymatochilum,  Odontoglos- 
s  m  hastilabium,  0.  Cervantesii  roseum,  Zygc- 
petaluui  Perrenoudi,  Lielia  x  Latona,  Vanda  tricolor, 
Cymbidium  eburneo-Lowianum,  and  other  Cymbi- 
diums  ;  and  in  a  sheltered  corner  plants  of  Vanda 
coerulea  were  doing  well.  In  the  small  Masdevallia- 
house  the  varieties  of  M.  ignea,  M.  Veitchiana,  M. 
Chelsoni,  M.  Lindeni,  and  others  were  remarkably 
well  bloomed. 

The  Public  Gardens. — The  Administration  Cuni- 
munalc  de  Oand  has  always  taken  a  keen  interest 
in  the  development  of  the  local  horticultural 
trade,  and  has  continued,  so  far  as  the  means  of 
the  town  permitted,  to  increase  the  area  of  the 
public  gardens  and  Bquares.  M.  0.  Bruneel,  first 
alderman  of  the  town,  being  at  the  same  time  Presi- 
dent of  the  Chambrc  St/ndicalcdes  Horticultenrs  Beiges, 
haB  been  director  of  the  public  gardens  for  the  last 
sixteen  years,  and  the  progress  made  during  that 
time  will  have  been  noted  by  the  visitors  to  the 
successive  Quinquennial  Exhibitions,  but  at  no  former 
time  in  so  marked  a  degree  as  now,  when  the  good 
work  of  M.  Henri  de  Wilde,  who  was  appointed  super- 
intendent about  two  years  ago,  ha?  become  apparent. 
There  is  an  area  of  land  under  M.  de  Wilde's  cbarge 
of  about  30  hectares,  consisting  of  gardens  of  v.iried 
extent,  and  about  7000  trees  in  the  different  prome- 
nades of  the  town,  and  new  avtnucs  and  boulevards 
are  being  planted  every  year.  A  special  corps  of 
men,  wearing  a  distinctive  uniform,  has  been 
organised  to  keep  every  thing  iu  order.  Tbe  Square, 
Van  Artevelde,  and  the  garden  round  the  Palais  do 
Justice,  are  both  very  neat  and  well  kept  ;  the  former 
bright  with  Tulips  and  other  flowers,  among  which 
were  striking  lines  of  blue  and  white  Muscari 
botryoides.  In  the  latter,  good  specimen  sub- 
tropical plants,  such  a3  Dracaenas,  Palms,  Bamboos, 
&c.  were  effectively  planted  ;  the  whole  square  being 
encircled  by  a  border  of  Pansies,  with  a  double 
edging  of  the  fine  bluish-white  Ionopsidium  acaule, 
which  M.  de  Wilde  considers  one  of  the  best  and 
quickest-raised  dwarf  edging  plants,  the  plants  being 
procurable  in  a  few  weeks  to  any  extent  from  feeds. 

The  Square  du  Beguinage  was  also  very  prettily 
laid  out  in  modern  style,  although  only  a  few  years  ago 
La  Beguinage,  of  ancient  reputation,  one  of  the 
attractions  of  the  town  for  visitors,  was  a  much  more 
sombre-looking  spot.  In  various  parts  of  the  town 
the  squares  were  blight  with  Tulips,  of  which  La 
Reine,  Rose  Gris  de  Lin  and  Belle  Alliance  were 
specially  showy,  and  in  the  square  facing  the  Casino 
where  the  show  was  held,  great  masses  of  Narcissus 
incomparabilis  and  Van  Sion  were  very  bright  and 
fresh. 

The  Great  Park  on  the  south  side  of  the  town  is 
well  worthy  of  a  visit.  At  present  it  covers  about 
16  hectares,  and  an  additional  tj  hectares  will  pro- 
bably be  added  soon,  which  will  make  it  one  of  the 
finest  parks  in  Belgium,  and  highly  creditable  to  the 
local  authorities.  At  present  clumps  of  Magnolias, 
and  other  spring-flowering  shrubs  and  plants,  make 
it  very  attractive. 

Leaf-Soil  as  a  Rooting- Medium  for  Orchids. 
— We  were  interested  when  visiting  the  establish- 
ment of  L'Horticulture  Internationale  at  Brussels 
the  other  day  to  find  that  an   experiment  is   being 


made  there  in  regard  to  the  possible  suitability 
of  ordinary  well-decayed  leaf-mould  as  a  rooting 
medium  for  Odontoglossums  and  other  species  of 
Orchids.  It  would  be  premature  to  give  the  following 
circumstances  as  results,  for  the  trial  is  by  no  means 
concluded.  Present  indications,  however,  show  that 
the  plants  root  exceptionally  freely  into  the  material  ; 
that  they  grow  well,  develop  good  foliage,  and  fat, 
fleshy  pseudo-bulbs,  but  the  flower-stems  are  weaker, 
and  it  seems  probable  that  the  plants  will  flower  less 
well  in  leaf-mould  than  in  the  ordinarily-used 
compost.  All  the  drainage  used  in  these  trials  is  one 
crock  at  the  bottom  of  each  pot. 


The   Rosary. 


ROSE  PROSPECTS. 
Although  experience  has  shown  us  that  the  prog- 
nostications as  to  the  probable  character  of  the  Rose 
season  are  too  often  falsified,  and  that  the  perform- 
ance does  not  correspond  with  the  promise,  jet  the 
anxiety  to  know  what  i3  likely  to  be  the  character 
of  the  season  is  always  a  matter  which  occupies  very 
much  the  minds  of  the  rosarians  as  the  month  of 


Fin.    90.— KLOWKR     OF     PHAL.tSOP.SIs     SCKRODER  i:       , 
=  P.   LEOCORRHODA  X  P.  INTERMEDIA  VAR.  PORTEI. 

Shown  by  Messrs.  H.  Low  &  Co. 

(S>-.-  our  report  of  the  Roy.it  Horticultural  Societys  Meeting 

in  our  issue  for  April  16,  p.  238.) 


April  opens  ;  and  never  perhaps  has  there  been  a 
more  curious  state  of  affairs  than  in  this  present 
year.  An  unusually  mild  winter,  without  frost  or 
fnow  of  any  importance,  seemed  to  indicate  a  very 
early  season,  aad  one  was  continually  asked,  as 
growers  saw  the  growth  that  was  being  made, 
' '  Ought  we  not  to  prune  early  ?  "  These  were  tho 
questions  of  novices  mostly  ;  more  experienced 
growers  knew  that  early  pruning  in  such  conditions 
would  be  injurious,  for  if  the  mild  weather  continued 
it  would  induce  the  lower  buds  to  start,  and  then 
these  would  probably  meet  with  some  check  after- 
wards— and  so  in  effect  it  happened.  March  of  many 
weathers  brought  us  towards  its  close  what  is  now 
the  fashion  to  call  a  blizzard  ;  in  this  part  of  England 
(Kent),  so  heavy  a  fall  of  snow  took  place,  accom- 
panied by  a  strong  northerly  wind,  that  the  roads 
were  in  many  places  blocked,  and  all  forward  shoots 
were  considerably  blackened,  and  for  a  long  time 
there  seemed  to  be  a  complete  stoppage  of  growth. 
This,  on  the  wtrnle,  was  not  unfavourable  to  tho  Rose, 
where  pruning  had  not  been  commenced  too  early  ; 
it  gave  a  check  that  was  much  needed,  and  made 
B«ch  a  complete  change  in  the  state  of  affairs  that 
growers  began  now  to  talk  of  a  late,  instead  of  an 
early  season.  I  think,  on  the  whole,  this  check  has 
been  beneficial  to  the  Rose  :  the  wood  is  sound,  there 
are  none  of  those  dark   places  on  the   rind    which 


indicate  that  the  rough  hand  of  frost  had  laid  hold 
of  them.  If  there  have  been  any  losses  among  Roses 
during  the  past  winter,  it  cannot  therefore  be  put 
down  to  the  effects  of  frost  ;  and  judging  from  my 
own  Bmall  experience,  I  should  say  that  there  were  fewer 
gaps  in  the  Rose-beds  this  spring  than  in  any  previous 
one  that  I  can  recollect.  Teas,  too,  have  escaped 
quite  uninjured,  and  will  now  be  subjected  to 
pruning.  I  have  just  finished  mine,  and  they  look 
sound  and  well  ;  in  fact,  I  do  not  find  in 
this  south-eastern  part  of  England  that  they  suffer 
more  than  the  H.P.'s.  As  I  have  mentioned  these, 
I  may  allude  to  the  curious  alteration  that  has  taken 
place  with  regard  to  them.  We  are  undoubtedly  a 
people  who  deal  in  extremes,  whether  it  be  in 
politics,  theology,  dress,  or  anything  else  ;  we  are 
always  subject  to  what  has  been  called  the  swing  of 
the  pendulum.  Some  time  ago  an  outcry  was  made 
about  the  neglect  of  what  are  called  garden  Roses, 
and  lamentations  made  over  what  were  sentimentally 
called,   "the  dear  old-fashioned  Roses."    Well,  the 

cry  was  taken  up,  and  what  has  been  the  result  ? 

the  great  diminution  of  interest  in  what  are  called 
exhibition  Roses  ;  and  I  am  credibly  informed  by 
some  distinguished  professionals  that  the  demand  for 
them  by  the  general  public  has  greatly  diminished. 
Of  course,  those  who  wish  to  exhibit  will  be  as  keen 
on  them  as  ever  ;  but  the  non-exhibitor  is  continually 
told  to  avoid  these  "fat  Rosea,"  and  as  what  are 
called  garden  Roses  can  be  cultivated  with  less 
trouble,  he  is  not  disinclined  to  listen  to  the  sugges- 
tion. There  is  another  indicition  of  this  change  in 
the  very  small  number  of  new  varieties  that  are 
offered  by  the  French  growers.  Time  was  when  it 
was  not  unusual  to  have  between  forty  and  fifty  of 
these  announced,  and  I  recollect  in  one  year  one 
raiser  advertised  eighteen  new  H.P.  Roses,  and  now 
the  last  French  catalogue  does  not  contain  more  than 
half-a-dozen;  the  usual  number,  however,  is  made 
up  by  the  Teas,  hybrid  Teas,  and  other  classes  which 
are  offered  to  us.  Th<jre  will  not,  therefore,  be  that 
anxious  looking  for  new  varieties  at  our  exhibitions 
that  used  to  form  one  of  the  delightful  features  con- 
nected with  our  Rose  prospects.  Of-  course,  it  is 
impossible  to  say  what  some  of  our  home  raisers  may 
have  in  store  for  us.  The  distinguished  firms  of 
Messrs.  Paul  &  Sons  of  Cheshuut,  Messrs.  W.  Paul 
k  Son  of  Waltham  Cross,  and  MesRrs.  Alexander 
Dickson  &  Sjns  of  Newtownards,  have  often  sur- 
prised us  with  their  novelties.  One  can  well 
lememberthe  time  when  Devoniensis  was  the  only 
English-raised  Rose  to  which  we  could  lay  claim  ; 
then,  at  many  years'  interval  came  John  Hopper, 
and  year  by  year  the  firms  which  I  have  mentioned 
brought  forward  some  excellent  varieties  both  in 
Teas  and  hybrid  perpetual*,  and  continue  so  doing. 

Amongst  the  new  Roses,  both  British  and  foreign, 
which  we  shall  look  to  see  at  forthcoming  exhibitions, 
one  may  especially  note  Empress  Alexandra  of 
Russia,  from  Messrs.  William  Paul  &  Son,  of  Waltham 
Cross ;  it  is  a  large  globular  flower,  of  peculiar  colour, 
a  rich  lake-red,  shaded  with  orange  and  bright 
crimson.  The  Rev.  Alan  Cheales,  from  Messrs. 
Paul  k  Son,  a  striking  novelty,  very  large,  pure 
lake,  with  reflexed,  silvery- white  Bhaded  petals. 
Mrs.  Frank  Cant  (Messrs.  Frank  Cant  &  Co.)  is  a 
large,  well -formed,  and  free-blooming  Rose  of  the 
Qabrielle  Luizet  type,  the  colour  a  bright  rose-pink, 
and  of  a  vigorous  habit.  Then  there  is  Ulster,  which 
obtained  a  gold  medal  for  Messrs.  Alexander  Dickson 
&  Sons,  and  promises  to  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
series  of  H.P.'s  of  which  Mrs.  Sharman  Crawford  and 
Helen  Keller  are  well-known  examples  ;  the  habit 
seems  to  be  vigorous,  the  flowers  are  freely  produced, 
and  are  borne  on  strong  footstalks.  Again,  there  is 
Countess  of  Caledon  from  tho  same  firm,  which  ran 
very  close  for  the  gold  medal,  and  appears  to  be  likely 
to  be  a  favourite  for  garden  decoration,  the  colour  a 
deep  rose. 

Amongst  the  foreign  Roses,  there  are  two  with  the 
sight  of  which  I  have  been  favoured  by  Mr.  Frank 
Cant,  and  which  come  under  the  designation  of 
garden  Roses,  and  which,  from  their  peculiar  colour, 
will  find  favour  with  lovers  of  this  style  of  flower  ; 
they  are  pure  Teas,  with  pointed  buds,  and  in  their 
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unexpanded  form  are  very  beautiful.  One  is  Madame 
Rene  Gerard,  a  large  flower  of  a  coppery-yellow 
colour,  shaded  with  the  same  colour  as  Ma  Capucine  ; 
the  other,  Souvenir  de  J.  B.  Guillot,  which  ought  to 
be  a  good  Rose,  calling  to  remembrance  that  most 
successful  raiser  of  Tea  Roses— a  very  brilliant, 
probably  the  brightest  of  Tea  Rose,  a  red  shade  of  Ma 
Capucine,  passing  into  a  lighter  shade  of  the  same 
colour.  Then  there  is  announced  a  white  Maman 
Cochet  ;  should  this  be  really  white,  and  maintain 
all   the  qualities   of  the  flower  from  which   it   has 

ported,  it  will  be  a  most  valuable  addition  to  our 
white  Tea  Roses.  I  cannot  come  to  the  same  conclu- 
sion with  regard  to  a  white  Mare'chal  Niel,  the  glory 
of  that  flower  being  its  brilliant  yellow  colour;  its 
habit  is  not  desirable,  as  the  flowers  hang  down  so, 
and  if  the  sport  does  the  same,  it  will  not  be  much 
of  an  acquisition.  Of  course,  there  are  a  number 
of  other  Roses  announced  from  the  French  raisers, 
but  they  have  not  been  seen  on  this  side  of  ths 
Channel,  and  we  have  long  since  realised  that  they 
see  Roses  with  a  very  different  eye  to  what  we  do  ; 
so  we  must  patiently  wait.  I  have  omitted  to  men- 
tion one  Rose  which  I  saw  at  the  Drill  Hall  as  a  pot- 
plant,  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  viz.,  Antoine 
Rivoire,  a  clear,  deep  flesh-colour,  with  yellow  base ; 
it  is  said  to  be  sometimes  flushed  carmine,  but  this 
colour  was  not  in  the  flower  that  I  saw.  As  a  pot-plant 
it  seemed  to  be  all  that  was  desirable ;  and  from  its  good 
subBtanee,  I  should  think  it  would  do  well  in  the  open. 
One  cannot  write  about  Rose  prospects  without 
alluding  to  Rose  exhibitions,  and  especially  those  of  the 
National  Rose  Society.  The  three  exhibitions  will  be 
held  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  Bath,  and  Halifax  ;  that 
at  the  Palace  ought  to  be,  if  the  season  be  favourable, 
the  best  that  the  Society  has  ever  held.  The  classes 
are  varied,  and  great  weight  has  been  given  to  the 
decorative  classes ;  while  one  new  feature  has  been 
introduced,  namely,  a  class  for  Lord  Penzance's 
Hybrid  Sweet  Briars,  the  1st  prize  in  which  has  been 

'  ?en  by  Lord  Penzance,  and  the  2nd  and  3rd  by 
Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams  k  Co.,  Salisbury.  The  two 
provincial  shows  will  be  held  in  places  where  Rose 
shows  have  existed  for  many  years,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  they  will  be  carried  out  in  the  same 
spirited  manner  as  on  former  occasions.  Altogether, 
then,  our  prospects  are  hopeful ;  and,  should  no  un- 
foreseen calamity  overtake  our  Roses,  we  may  expect 
much  enjoyment  from  them.   Wild  Rose. 


microscopical  study  of  them,  the  workers  are 
still  few  in  number.  On  the  Continent  we  have 
Dr.  Karl  Sulc  at  Prague,  Dr.  Gustavo  Leonardi  and 
Professor  Berlese  at  Portici,  Italy  ;  and  formerly 
Mr.  Morgan  in  Portugal.  In  the  United  States  of 
America,  Professor  L.  0.  Howard,  the  States  Ento- 
mologist, and  Mr.  Theo.  D.  A.  Cockerell,  besides 
several  professional  entomologists  who  are  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  economic  species  of  that  country 
and  other  parts  of  the  world.  Mr.  Maskell,  the 
Registrar  of  New  Zealand,  has  done  more  to 
advance  the  study  of  the  Coccidoo  than  any 
other  student,  and  his  works  should  be  available  to 
every  worker.  In  Australia,  Dr.  Froggatt  and  Mr. 
French  are  authorities  for  certain  sections  of  the 
group.  And  Mr.  E.  Ernest  Green  ib  now  preparing 
an  elaborate  work  on  the  Ceylonese  species. 
England  can  boast  in  having,  as  a  pioneer  in  this 
difficult  study,  no  less  an  authority  than  the  veteran 
entomologist,  Mr.  J.  W.  Douglas,  to  whom  the  writer 
owes  many  debts  of  gratitude  for  hints  ungrudgingly 
given  during  the  last  nine  years  that  he  has  devoted 
to  the  study  of  these  pests.  It  will  be  seen,  there- 
fore, that  the  "  British  authorities  "  are  not  "  a  little 
behind,"  but  well  advanced  in  the  study,  and  can 
take  equal  rank  with  their  fellow  workers  in  other 
parts  of  the  world. 

The  species  submitted  for  identification  is  the 
Mytilaspis  pomorum,  B.,  or  "  Mussel  Scale,"  which  in 
the  writer's  practical  experience  as  a  fruit-grower,  is 
much  more  frequently  found  upon  the  Apple.  It  is 
also  fond  of  the  Cotoneaster,  and  occurs  also  upon 
Currant,  Raspberry,  Hawthorn,  Broom,  Wild  Rose, 
Vaccinium,  Gorse,  and  common  Heath  (Erica).  The 
writer  has  also  met  with  it  on  Cassia  under  glass.  It 
will  be  seen,  therefore,  the  species  is  a  very  general 
feeder,  and  by  no  means  peculiar  to  the  Pear-tree." 


SCALE    INSECTS    AFFECTING 
THE  PEAR-TEEE. 

The  following  communication  has  been  kindly 
sent  by  Mr.  Robert  Newstead  of  the  Grosvenor 
Museum,  Chester,  in  answer  to  tome  enquiries 
made,  and  specimens  of  Pear-scale  sent  by  Mr. 
J.  Simpson  of  Wortley,  Yorkshire,  who  is  evidently 
in  doubt  as  to  the  names  given  to  these  insects  by 
different  entomologists,  pomologists,  and  writers  on 
horticultural  subjects : — 

"  The  name  Pear-tree  scale  is  a  misnomer,  a.i  it 
applies  equally  to  four  species  of  scale  insects  found 
upon  the  Pear,  viz.,  Aspidiotus  ostreEeformis,  Curtis  ; 
Mytilaspis  pomorum,  Bouche'  ;  Lecanium  pjri, 
Schranck  ;  and  Pseudococcus  sp. 

Diaspis  ostreseformis  was  described  in  error  by 
Signoret  (Essai  s.  I.  Cochcnillct,  p.  121,  pi.  iv.,  fig.  4), 
as  has  been  abundantly  proved. 

Aspidiotus  conchiformis,  Curtis,  does  not  exist 
except  as  a  useless  synonym  of  Mytilaspis  pomorum. 
The  female  scales  of  Aspidiotus  and  Diaspis  are  more 
or  less  circular,  or  irregular  ovate  ;  those  of  Mytil- 
aspis, mussel  shell  Bhaped  or  linear.  There  is  also 
a  marked  difference  in  the  form  and  character  of  the 
male  scales  of  these  genera. 

The  late  Dr.  Signoret  wrote  the  first  monograph  of 
all  the  then  known  Coccida;  found  in  various  parts 
of  the  world.  His  work,  which  was  completed  in 
1876,  is  very  valuable  and  rare,  and  although  out-of- 
date,  is  indispensable  to  the  student  of  the 
group.  Since  the  publication  of  Signoret's  work 
there  has  been  a  steady  increase  in  the  number 
of  workers  in  this  group  of  insects;  but  owing 
to    the    tedious    preparation    necessary     for    the 
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NEW    ZEALAND. 

We  have  been  away  for  a  month  in  the  interior  to 
see  the  Alpine  plants  at  home,  and  to  get  photos  of 
them  in  situ  for  a  book  we  are  preparing  on  the 
Alpine  flora.  We  have  been  much  struck  with  the 
beauty  of  the  alpine  Senecio  Lyalli  and  its  varieties, 
and  we  think  they  rank  next  to  Ranunculus  Lyalli. 
We  have  tried  to  bring  them  into  cultivation  in  our 
nursery,  but  have  hitherto  failed  owing  to  the 
heat  of  our  Bummers.  Seeds  of  these  Senecios  are 
rarely  fertile,  and  this  may  be  said  of  many  of  our 
Composita;.  With  regard  to  Aciphylla,  we  find  them 
very  bad  seeders.  The  plant  is  dioecious,  having 
male  flowers  on  one  plant,  female  on  another.  The 
male  plants  are  disappearing,  and  this  accounts  for 
the  imperfect  state  of  the  seed.  To  all  appearances 
the  seed  is  good  when  ripe,  heavy,  and  full  of 
albumen,  but  90  per  cent,  of  it  has  never  been 
fertilised. 

Many  of  our  New  Zealand  seeds  take  two  or  three 
years  to  germinate,  Clematis  indivisa  is  an  example. 
The  first  year  there  is  no  sign  of  a  plant ;  the  second 
year  1  per  cent,  will  come  up  ;  but  if  the  pan  is  left 
in  a  cold  frame  undisturbed,  every  seed  will  germi- 
nate the  third  year.  We  never  throw  away  our  seeds 
till  after  the  third  year. 

On  the  receipt  of  plants  from  New  Zealand,  they 
should  be  potted  singly,  and  kept  in  cold  frames  till 
12  or  18  inches  high  before  they  are  planted  out  on 
a  north  border.  The  border  should  be  prepared  with 
peat  and  rough  sandstone  ;  plant  the  roots  3  inches 
deep  with  crowns  inclining  upwards,  and  let  them 
alone.  Any  coddling  treatment  will  kill  them.  A 
perforated  pipe  running  at  the  back  of  the  border 
(which  should  slope  to  the  front)  will  enable  the 
grower  to  keep  them  constantly  wet  during  the  heat 
of  your  summer.  But,  after  the  blooming  period 
the  supply  must  be  cut  off,  or  you  will  get  no  bloom 
the  next  season.  Adams  <£•  Son,  Christchureh. 

Ceylon  Botanic  Gardens. 
The  report  for  1897  of  the  Director  (Mr.  J.  C. 
Willis)  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Ceylon,  is  now 
before  us,     Among  the   work  undertaken   was  the 


introduction  of  new  and  important  economic  plants 
and  experiments  in  cultivation.  The  director  reports 
that:  "A  large  amount  of  ground  has  been  laid  out 
during  the  year  in  experimental  plots  of  economic 
plants,  chiefly  at  Peradeniya.  The  labour  required 
for  this  work  has  been  provided  partly  by  discon- 
tinuing the  sale  of  common  pot-plants  for  verandahs, 
partly  by  neglecting  the  ordinary  work  of  the  gardens, 
such  as  weeding,  &c.  An  iucreased  vote  for  labour 
has,  I  am  glad  to  report,  been  sanctioned  for  1898, 
the  increase  amounting  to  Es.  1,1  EO.  The  whole  of 
this  labour  will  be  devoted  to  experimental  work. 
Money  has  also  been  voted  to  provide  the  salary  of 
an  efficient  native  officer  to  supervise  this  work,  under 
the  immediate  direction  of  the  European  officers." 
We  further  read  that:  "The  completion  of  the  late 
director's  Mora  oj  Ceylon  has  been  undertaken  by 
Sir  Joseph  Hooker." 

"  A  large  amount  of  time  and  labour  has  been 
expended  in  the  study  of  the  Cacao  disease ;  and 
various  diseases  of  Tea,  Cocoa-nuts,  Betel,  Nutmeg, 
and  other  plants  have  also  been  studied  by  the 
Director  and  the  Honorary  Entomologist."  Among 
the  notes  on  economic  plants,  we  find  the  following 
relating  to  Tea,  Coffee,  and  rubber  : — 

"  Tea. — The  total  export  is  again  the  largest  on 
record,  exceeding  116,000,000  lb.,  an  increase  of 
8,000,000  lb.  over  1896.  Exchange  has  continued 
high,  and  prices  rather  low  (7'7W.,  agairst  8'21d.  in 
1896).  The  immense  area  now  covered  with  Tea 
still  remains  singularly  free  from  disease,  but  great 
care  and  attention  must  be  exercised  if  this  condition 
of  things  is  to  last.  When  an  outbreak  of  any  disease 
apparently  due  to  insects  or  fungi  is  noticed,  the 
affected  plants  should  be  at  once  destroyed  by  fire,  to 
prevent  if  possible  any  further  spread  of  the  disease. 
One  or  two  cases  have  occurred  during  the  year  of 
outbreaks  of  disease  among  nurseries  of  young  plants 
grown  from  Indian  seed.  Planters  should  pay 
special  attention  to  their  nurseries  in  this  respect,  as 
considerable  risk  is  run  of  importing  dangerous  and 
troublesome  diseases  with  foreign  seed. 

Coffee. — The  exports  of  Coffee  barely  exceeded 
19,000  cwt.,  over  3,000  les3  than  last  year.  The 
planting  of  Liberian  Coffee  has  received  a  severe 
check  by  the  very  great  fall  in  price  which  has 
occurred  during  the  year. 

Rubber. — The  interest  taken  in  the  cultivation  of 
Para  rubber  has  received  a  very  great  impetus  during 
the  year,  and  the  demand  for  seed  has  been  enor- 
mously larger  than  the  supply.  These  gardens  form 
practically  the  only  source  of  seed  from  mature  trees. 
The  total  crop  this  year  was  rather  over  100,000 
Eeeds,  of  which  88,500  were  sold  to  planters  in 
Ceylon." 

The  extracts  give  some  idea  of  the  important  work 
undertaken  at  this  station,  and  of  the  energy  with 
which  it  is  carried  on. 

A  School  of  Horticulture  in  Nova  Scotia. 

Professor  Sears,  in  the  Report  to  the  Secretary 
for  Agriculture,  gives  an  account  of  this  school. 
There  are  fifty  -  five  regular  students,  two  of 
whom  are  from  England.  The  instruction  afforded 
includes  the  propagation  of  plants,  seeding,  budding, 
grafting,  &c.  ;  principles  of  pruning  for  wood  or  for 
fruit,  pruning  at  different  times  of  the  year,  and 
special  pruning  applied  to  different  fruits ;  spraying 
of  plants  for  both  insect  and  fungous  pests  ;  choice 
of  fruit,  fruit-growing,  tillage,  planting,  harvesting, 
marketing,  packing,  &c. 


GARDEN  PICTURES  AND  LAND- 
SCAPES AT  THE  NEW  GALLERY. 
Garden  pictures  and  landscapes  are  rather 
numerous,  and  form  a  decided  feature  in  this 
season's  exhibition  at  the  New  Gallery,  and  in 
some  cases  as  parts  of  genre  pictures,  as  in  the  case 
of  Walter  Maclaren's  "The  Balmy  Gale  from  Hill 
and  Dale,"  which  give  us  besides  excellent  figure 
drawing  and  colouring.  Worthy  of  note  by  lovers  of 
rustic  subjects,  mention  may  be  made  of  a  landscape 
by  James  Charles,  showing  feeling  for  colour  and 
detail  in  the  group  of  Elms  shipped,  truly,  in  the 
barbarous   fashion   too  often   to  be  seen  about  to 
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suburbs,  their  fresh  early  summer  greenery,  how- 
ever, contrasting  well  with  the  varied  tonus  of  the  bit 
of  copse  at  their  foot. 

The  New  Forest  affords,  as  it  needB  must,  abun- 
dant food  for  the  artist,  and  "  End  of  Autumn,"  by 
F.  Golden  Short,  No.  28,  depicting  a  glade  with  Oaks 
in  the  fall  of  the  leaf  is  excellent ;  whilst  No.  23,  by 
Cimille  Vernede,  affords  us  Oaks  in  their  summer- 
attire,  also  excellently  rendered.  Arthur  Lucas' 
'■  Cuckfield,"  which  is  the  church  on  the  hill  at  that 
village,  is  taken  at  a  time  of  day  when  the  sunlit 
building  afforded  the  greatest  contrast  with  the  dark 


hither  and  thither  at  all  sorts  of  angles,  but  all  very 
pretty  notwithstanding,  as  we  behold  the  orchard 
on  this  sunny  May  morning.  We  wonder  if  the 
owner  has  taken  similar  precautions  against  the 
"Worm  i'  the  Bud,"  the  dreaded  winter  Moth  that 
may  play  sad  havoc  with  the  crop.  At  any  rate, 
no  grease-bands  were  visible  on  the  stems.  The 
"  Pool,"  by  James  E.  Grace,  although  consisting  of 
but  a  few  Birches,  is  the  work  of  one  who  is  pos- 
sessed of  the  true  artistic  spirit.  In  Herbert  A. 
Olivier's  "A  Garland  Greeting,"  we  seem  to  be  trans- 
ported to  ancient  Greece,  excepting  for  the  dresses 


cliff,  and  yellowish -orange  and  bronzy  hues  of  wild 
vegetation  in  the  immediate  foreground  ;  and  these 
two  features,  with  the  blue  of  the  sea  in  the  middle 
distance,  make  a  successful  whole.  Arthur  Lucas' 
"  In  a  Garden,"  and  Alfred  Parsons'  "Larkspurs  and 
Roses  "  will  find  admirers,  although  utterly  dissimilar 
in  subject  and  treatment.  Small  floral  pictures,  con- 
sisting of  Koses,  Azaleas,  Japan  Anemones,  Irises, 
Chrysanthemums,  Carnations  and  Love  -  in  -  a  -  Mist, 
were  remarked,  of  which  it  must  be  said  they  were 
in  all  cases  truthfully  and  carefully  drawn,  and  prettily 
posed — no  pun  being  intended  here. 


JAK&Cty&f. 


Fie.    100. — MEMORIAL   OROUP  OF   PLANTS   INTRODUCED   BY  THE  LATE   .J.    LINDEN,    AT  THE   GHENT  QUINQUENNIAL   EXHIBITION. 

(From  a  photograph  hy  B.  Jacobs  k  Cie.,  Ghent.) 


mass  of  Scots  firs  adjoining.  In  "Sweet  Williams," 
by  Alfred  Parsons,  a  capital  use  is  made  of  a  thick 
row  of  theBe  plants  in  most  abundant  bloom  on  either 
side  of  a  cottage-garden  path.  We  should  pay  to  gar- 
deners by  profession  "Please  note,"  for  you  now 
seldom  make  all  the  use  you  might  of  this  beauty 
among  Dianthi.  The  back  of  the  borders  is  filled  iu 
with  the  tall  soft-yellow  flower-spikes  of  the  Evening 
Piioorose,  CEnothera  biennis.  The  "  Back  of  the 
Village,"  by  the  same  artist,  is  like  many  another 
views  in  a  South  country  and  Midland  village,  an 
instance  of  abundant  blossoming  Apple-trees,  not 
planted  in  straight  lines  or  consisting  of  straight  per- 
pendicular steins,  standing  at  a  given  distance  apart, 
as  we  are  advised  iu  these  days  of  American  com- 
petition  to   plant   our  trees,  but  irregularly,  leaning 


of  the  young  women,  which  seem  decidedly  modern, 
and  the  question  involuntarily  arises,  how  are  we  to 
fit  in  this  kind  of  floral  compliment  with  present-day 
ideas?  The  effect  of  the  setting  sun's  rays  lighting 
up  the  boles  of  the  Fir-trees  on  the  hill  to  the  right- 
hand  side  of  the  figures,  and  also  irradiating  the 
prettiest  one  of  the  band  of  young  women,  is  rather 
startling,  and  almost  equivalent  in  its  strained  effect 
to  limelight  on  a  theatrical  stage.  The  trees,  herbage, 
and  water  in  this  picture  are  managed  with  happy 
effect.  "  A  Pool  on  the  River,"  by  J.  Clayton  Adam=, 
shows  the  still  water  of  a  shallow,  with  trees  very 
naturally  disposed,  and  over  all  a  partially  clouded 
Bky — a  pleasant  scene,  excellently  drawn  and  painted. 
John  Fiunie's  "Itunswick  Bay  "  is  part  sea,  part 
landscape,  witb,,a3  a  distant  background  of  sunlit  rocky 


Book  Notice. 


Hardy  Hawthorns, 
The  Copenhagen  Botanic  Garden  has  long  been 
noted  for  its  collection  of  species  and  varieties  of  the 
genus  Crataegus,  and  Mr.  J.  Lange,  formerly  Director 
of  the  garden,  has  done  good  service  by  publishing  a 
descriptive  illustrated  monograph*  of  the  forms 
there  cultivated.  It  is  written  in  Danish  and 
I.aiin.  and  the  plates  are  beautifully  executed,  and 
sufficiently  coloured  for  all  practical  purposes.  Mr. 
Lange  is  an  authority  on  this  genus,  and  it  is  hardly 

in    ll>T/,.    n, ,,,,.■  rufr'iifiir,     Copenhagen,  UJOT.     Bto,  pp.  106, 
with  ten  partially-coloured  plates. 
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necessary  to  add  that  the  descriptive  part  is  highly 
critical  ;  but  what  is  more,  it  is  singularly  clear  and 
intelligible.  The  species  figured  are  : — C.  intricata, 
Lge.  ;  C.  sorbifolia,  Lge.  ;  C.  Celsiana,  Bosc.  ;  C. 
pinnatifida,  Bunge.  ;  C.  pinnatiloba,  Lge.  ;  C.  altaica, 
Ledeb. ;  C.  polyacantha,  Jan.  ;  C.  orientals,  Pall. ; 
C.  tanacetifolia,  Pers.  ;  C.  macracantha,  Loud. ;  C. 
succulenta,  Schrad. ;  C.  hiemalis,  Lge. ;  and  C.  Dippel- 
iana,  Lge.  For  purposes  of  classification,  Mr.  Lange 
makes  use  of  the  direction  of  the  lowermost  pair  of 
lateral  nerves  of  the  leaves,  the  presence  or  absence 
of  hairs  on  the  fully-developed  leaves,  deciduous  or 
persistent  stipules,  and  the  colour  of  the  fruit. 
Altogether  forty-eight  species  are  described,  including 
several  of  unknown  origin.  I  may  add  that  the 
classification  ib  purely  artificial,  as  may  be  gathered 
from  the  fact  that  C.  oxyacantha  and  C,  monogyna 
are  widely  separated.   W.  B.  H. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 


MAGNOLIA    CONSPICUA. 

A  remarkably  fine  specimen  of  this  pretty 
Chinese  species  is  now  in  flower  at  Woking  in  the 
nursery  of  Mr.  W.  C.  Slocock,  and  as  it  is  from  25  to 
30  feet  in  height,  it  presents  quite  a  striking  feature, 
being  literally  covered  with  its  pure  white  flowers, 
which  are  sometimes  suflused  with  purple.  As  tho 
plant  is  sheltered  by  large  trees,  the  fronts  of  the  past 
few  dajs  have  not  injured  it.  Tho  age  of  this 
specimen  must  be  more  than  seventy  years,  for  an 
old  inhabitant  of  Woking  astuies  me  that  he  can 
recollect  it  sixty  years  ago.  Another  fine  specimen 
of  Magnolia  grandiflora,  Exmouth  variety,  can  be 
seen  in  the  same  nursery  growiog  on  a  wall  of  a 
house,  which,  although  not  yet  in  flower,  will  present 
a  grand  sight  during  July  and  August. 

Magnolia  Soulangeana,  the  supposed  natural 
hybrid  between  Magnolia  conspicua  aud  Magnolia 
obovata,  with  white  flowers  tinted  purple  on  the 
exterior,  is  probably  the  hardiest  Magnolia  in  this 
country,  and  several  fine  specimens,  averaging  from 
11!  to  15  feet  high,  and  several  yards  through,  are 
growing  in  St.  John's,  Woking.  Specimens  of 
Magnolia  Lenne,  with  rose-coloured  flowers,  is 
another  distinct  variety,  the  result  of  crossing  M. 
conspicua  and  M.  obovata,  var.  discolor.  M.  stellata, 
syn.  Halleana  is  another  plant  that  is  well  worth 
growing,  and  flowers  very  freely  at  Woking ;  it  has  pure 
white  flowers,  is  of  Japanese  origin,  introduced  to 
this  country  in  1878.  Magnolias  thrive  in  the  deep 
sandy-soil  of  Woking  ;  but  in  exposed  situations,  and 
cold  soils,  slight  protection  is  needed  in  the  spring 
months.  E.  S.,  Woking. 


The   Week's  Work. 


FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  G.  Norman,  Gardener,  Hatfield  House,  Herts 
Pines. — When  suckers  from  the  old  stools  have 
grown  to  the  required  size,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
detach  them  and  trim  the  base  of  each  with  a  sharp 
knife.  Take  off  a  few  of  the  lower  leaves  and  pot 
the  sucker  firmly  into  6-inch  or  8-inch  pots,  using 
fibrous  soil  from  which  the  fine  particles  have  been 
shaken  out.  Any  suckers  that  were  potted  early  in 
the  season  may  now  be  shifted,  before  they  become 
pot-bound,  into  the  pots  in  which  the  plants  will 
fruit.  Leave  a  space  of  2  inches  for  affording  water 
in  sufficient  quantity,  and  when  the  potting  is  com- 
pleted plunge  the  plants  in  a  bottom-heat  of  about  85°. 
Plants  that  were  potted  some  time  ago,  but  were  only 
partially  plunged,  owing  to  a  possibility  that  the  heat 
would  increase  beyond  a  safe  point,  should  now  be 
given  attention  in  the  direction  of  adding  more  tan,  or 
firmly  pressing  round  the  pots  that  which  was  pre- 
viously provided.  If  there  is  not  sufficient  tan  to 
cover  the  pots  to  the  rim,  add  a  little  now  to  the 
surface  rather  than  disturb  the  plants  by  lifting  them 
out.  Examine  once  a  week  all  plants  that  are  rooting 
freely,  and  after  testing  them  for  dryness  by  rapping 
the  pots,  give  sufficient  to  those  that  need  water  to 
thoroughly  moisten  the  soil  in  each  case.  If  any 
shading  is  used,  it  should  be  very  slight,  and  only 


during  the  hottest  part  of  bright  days.  The  tem- 
peratures may  range  from  70°  at  night  to  75°  during 
dull  days,  allowing  a  rise  of  5°  to  10°  when  the  house 
is  closed  for  the  day ;  and  by  closing  early,  less 
fire-heat  will  be  necessary  through  the  night.  Afford 
ventilation  with  care,  and  gradually  commencing 
before  the  temperature  rises  above  75°,  Plants  with 
swelling  fruit  may  be  kept  a  little  warmer  than  the 
above  temperatures,  and  all  the  gills  should  be  re- 
moved from  the  base  of  the  fruits.  Remove  any 
suckers  that  show  on  growing  plants,  and  in  the  case 
of  fruiting-plants  leave  one  or  two  only  at  the  base. 
Spray  the  plants  with  the  syringe  on  fine  days,  at 
closing  time  ;  but  at  other  times,  damp  the  floor, 
walls,  and  the  tan-bed  between  the  plants.  When 
damping  between  plants  with  fruit  swelling,  direct 
some  of  the  water  to  the  lower  leaves  so  as  to  nourish 
the  roots  in  the  axil. 

Melons. — Plants  upon  which  the  fruits  are  colour- 
ing may  be  kept  rather  dryer  at  the  root  than 
formerly,  and  plenty  of  air  should  be  afforded, 
The  fruit  is  fit  for  cutting  from  the  plant  when 
the  stalk  shows  signs  of  parting  from  the  rind. 
Give  plenty  of  water  to  plants  with  swelling  fruits, 
and  occasionaly  add  some  manure  to  the  water. 
When  syringing  take  care  to  do  it  thoroughly,  so  as 
to  prevent  red-spider.  They  are  more  liable  to 
canker  at  this  Btage  than  at  any  other.  If  the  stem 
immediately  above  the  soil  shows  the  least  indication 
of  canker,  apply  freshly-slaked  lime  round  the  part. 
Plants  just  coming  into  bloom  will  need  attention 
in  regard  to  setting  the  flowers  ;  no  syiingiog  should 
be  done  at  this  time,  but  a  somewhat  dry  atmosphere 
maintained.  The  house  may  be  damped  once  each 
day,  in  the  afternoon.  Put  out  succession  plants 
before  they  suffer  check  from  becoming  pot-bound, 
or  failing  present  accommodation,  afford  them  a  large 
shift.  Another  sowing  of  seed  should  be  made  at 
this  date. 

Cucumber  seed  may  be  sown.  When  the  roots  of 
the  older  plants  have  permeated  the  last  layer  of  soil 
that  was  given,  add  another  layer  of  the  same  kind 
and  quantity.  Frequently  attend  to  stopping  and 
tying.  Afford  water  copiously  whenever  the  roil 
shows  signs  of  dryness,  occasionally  substituting 
manure-water,  and  for  a  change  use  some  well- 
proved  concentrated  manure.  Syringe  twice  on  fine 
days,  aud  once  if  the  weather  be  dull.  Do  not  allow 
the  fruits  to  remain  on  the  plants  when  they  are  fit  to 
be  cut. 

PLANTS    UNDER    GLASS 

By  W.  Messenger,  Gardener,  Woolverstone  Park,  Ipswich. 
Hippeastrums. — Plants  whose  flowering  is  past, 
should  be  encouraged  to  make  growth  by  placingthem 
in  full  light,  plunging  the  pots  in  some  moisture- 
holding  material  in  a  house  or  pit,  and  afforded  good 
warmth  and  free  ventilation  in  fine  weather,  soot- 
water  and  other  weak  stimulants  being  supplied 
occasionally.  BulbB  that  may  be  at  rest  should  now  be 
shaken  out  and  repotted,  as  any  further  delay  in 
starting  them  into  growth  hinders  proper  develop- 
ment, and  the  thorough  ripening  of  the  bulbs. 

Ccntropogon  Lucyanus. — If  young  plants  are 
required,  take  lateral  shoots  2  inches  in  length ,  and 
after  trimming  insert  them  in  5  or  6-inch  pots  filled 
with  sandy  soil  round  the  edges  of  the  pots.  Cuttings 
of  this  plant  root  freely  if  put  on  a  moderately  dry  shelf 
and  shaded  from  the  sun.  The  old  plants  may  be  cut 
back  and  repotted  after  shaking  out  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  exhausted  soil,  and  once  the  plauts  siart 
to  grow,  afford  them  intermediate- house  temperature. 

Begonia  Weltoniensis. — Cuttings  of  this  variety 
should  now  be  inserted  in  light  sandy  soil  in  3-inch 
pots,  and  struck  on  bottom  heat  in  a  frame  or  in  the 
propagatiog-pit,  shading  them  carefully  from  the 
sun  till  rooted.  As  plants  of  Begonia  manicata  go  out 
of  flower,  cuttings  may  also  be  struck,  and  if  a  large 
increase  of  the  stock  is  desired,  the  stems  may  be 
cut  into  lengths  of  two  or  three  joints  each,  and  in- 
serted singly  in  small  pots.  Make  cuttings  of  Begonia 
Gloire  de  Sceaux,  and  similar  varieties  when  these 
are  obtainable,  plunging  the  cutting  pots  in  cocoa- 
nut-fibre  on  bottom-heat  of  80° ;  affording  water  to 
settle  the  soil,  and  keeping  them  close.  Repeated 
applications  of  water  is  apt  to  r^t  them. 

Jasticia  flavicoma. — If  strong  cuttings  are  plentiful 
an  increase  may  now  be  made,  placing  them  to  the 
number  of  five  in  a  60,  or  one  in  a  thumb.  Cuttings 
soon  make  roots  if  they  are  kept  moist  and  shaded  in 
a  close  hot-bed  frame  or  under  a  hand-light.  The  old 
plants  should  be  cut  closely  back,  and  when  they 
break  shaken  out  partially,  and  repotted  in  the  same 


sized  pots.  Young  are  preferable  to  old  plants, 
growing  with  more  vigour  and  being  less  liable  to 
infestation  by  brown  scale. 

Greenhouse  Rhododendrons. — Some  varieties  of  these 
plants,  as  for  example,  Lady  Alice  Fitzwilliam,  make 
straggling  growth  and  become  unsightly ;  these  may, 
after  being  cut  hard  in,  be  placed  in  a  genial  moist 
atmosphere,  where  they  will  push  buds  freely  from 
the  old  wood,  and  in  two  years  will  form  shapely 
plants.  The  young  growths  of  these  species  and 
varieties  are  impatient  of  strong  sunshine,  and  must 
be  slightly  shaded  from  it. 

Stcphanolis  Horibunda. — Plants  that  were  placed  in 
heat  early  in  the  season  will  be  showing  trusses  of 
flowers,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  growth,  which 
should  not  be  allowed  to  grow  at  will,  but  be  kept 
tied  in  as  it  progresses.  If  mealy-bug  be  present  let 
the  plants  be  cleared  of  it  before  the  trusses  open ,  it 
being  a  difficult  matter,  and  damaging'to  the  flowers 
to  do  this  afterwards.  Manure-water  in  a  weak  state 
should  be  frequently  applied  to  the  plant  when  in 
active  growth,  and  air  freely  afforded  in  the  warmest 
part  of  the  day  when  the  weather  is  favourable. 


HARDY    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

By  W.  H.  Divers,  Gardener,  Belvoir  Castle,  Grantham. 

Fruit-trees  on  Walls. — The  present  year  has  been 
hitherto  exceptionally  dry,  and  the  deficiency  of 
rain  since  January  1,  according  to  returns  from  the 
Meteorological  Office,  amounts  to  more  than  3  inches 
below  the  average  in  many  parts  of  England  ;  the 
showers  that  have  fallen  were  light,  and  incapable  of 
penetrating  deeply  into  the  soil.  The  snowfall  has  been 
very  light  in  most  parts  of  England,  and  the  conse- 
quent deficiency  of  moisture  is  likely  to  make  itself 
felt  by  wall  fruit-trees  especially,  less  moisture 
reaching  them  than  trees  in  the  open  quarter.  The 
trees  on  the  eastern  aspect  are  liable  to  suffer  greatly, 
the  greater  part  of  our  rainfall  coming  from  west 
and  south-west.  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
fruit-tree  border  should  now  be  afforded  a  thorough 
application  of  clear  water,  or  if  liquid-manure  be 
obtainable,  this  would  be  preferable,  but  it  must  be 
well  diluted  if  rank  and  strong.  If  the  soil  has 
caked  on  the  surface,  let  it  be  loosened  with  a 
digging-fork,  so  as  to  allow  the  water  to  penetrate  in 
every  part ;  and  a  few  days  after  the  water  has  been 
applied,  the  ground  may  be  stirred  with  a  Dutch- 
hoe  to  loosen  the  soil  and  give  a  crumbly  surface, 
and  thus  act  in  the  nature  of  a  mulch  in  preventing 
rapid  evaporation,  and  a  light  dressing  of  short 
manure  will  be  useful  in  this  respect.  All  kinds 
of  fruit  trees  and  bushes  fruit  will  be  benefited  by 
water  at  this  season,  especially  trees  which  have 
numerous  flowers  open,  and  failing  this  many  of  the 
flowers  are  sure  to  fall  off. 

Apricots. — In  warm  districts  the  foliage  of  these 
will  now  be  sufficiently  advanced  to  afford  protection 
to  the  fruit,  rendering  fish-netting  and  other  pro- 
tective means  unnecessary.  Their  removal  is  ad 
visable,  as  their  retention  would  render  the  leaves  ten- 
der, and  liable  to  burn  during  bright  sunshine.  Those 
Apricot-trees  which  have  set  a  good  crop  of  fruit 
may  now  have  the  latter  tbinned,  taking  off  all  the 
smaller  fruits,  and  leaving  others  at  3  inches  apart. 
It  is  as  well  to  do  this  early,  as  exhaustion  of  the 
tree  is  thus  prevented,  and  the  grower  is  enabled  to 
secure  a  good  crop  every  year,  large  quantities  of 
carbonate  of  lime  and  other  substances  being  drawn 
from  the  soil,  only  to  be  thrown  away  afterwards  if 
thinning  be  left  till  stoning  has  taken  place  ;  the 
growth  of  the  tree  is  also  weakened  owing  to  the 
heavy  crop  of  fruit  that  has  to  be  taken  afterwards 
in  order  to  recuperate.  A  small,  green  kind  of 
maggot  (Ditula  angustiorana)  frequently  attacks 
Apricot-leaves  at  this  stage,  doing  much  damage 
by  eating  them,  and  if  left  undisturbed  for  a  few 
seasons  it  increases  fast,  and  will  then  completely 
denude  the  trees.  The  grubs  should  be  collected 
and  killed. 

THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  W.  H.  Whiti,  Orohid  Grower,  Burford,  Dorking. 
Hast  Indian-house. — Bolleas,  Pescatorias,  Warsce- 
wiczellas,  Huntleyas,  and  Batemannias  are  now 
growing  and  rooting  freely.  These  plants  succeed 
well  in  pots  or  baskets,  and  in  a  soil  consisting  of  peat 
and  sphagnum-moss,  using  rather  more  moss  than 
peat.  Afford  plenty  of  drainage,  and  when  repotting 
keep  the  plants  well  above  the  rim  of  the  pot. 
Healthy  established  plants  that  do  not  need  to  be 
moved  may  be  resurfaced  with  heads  of  living  moss. 
The  plants  should  be  placed  in  the  coolest  position 
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available  in  the  East  Indian-house,  and  be  always 
Bhaded  from  the  least  degree  of  bright  Bunshine.  In 
order  to  keep  their  surroundiugs  continually  moist, 
stand  the  plants  upon  a  layer  of  sphagnum-moss  upon 
a  stage.  Throughout  the  summer  spray  the  foliage 
over  lightly  two  or  three  times  a  day,  and  afford  root 
waterings  as  often  as  may  be  necessary.  Protect 
the  plants  from  a  dry  current  of  air,  or  insect  pests 
will  attack  them.  Calanthe  veratrifolia  fast  develop- 
ing its  flower-spikes  must  be  kept  free  from  green-Hy, 
and  in  the  caBe  of  small  weakly  plants,  it  will  be 
better  to  remove  the  Hower-spikes  as  soon  as  they 
appear. 

Calanthcs. — The  deciduous  Calanthes  that  were 
potted  several  weeks  ago,  are  now  rooting  from  the  new 
growths,  but  it  is  necessary  to  advise  beginners  against 
over-watering  the  plants.  Examine  the  most  forward 
plants  occasionally,  and  if  the  soil  is  found  to  be  dry 
sprinkle  the  surface  with  tepid  rain-water  from  a  fine- 
rose  can.  As  the  plants  become  better  established 
they  may  be  afforded  more  water,  and  damp  the  sides 
of  the  pots  morning  and  evening. 

Cattleyas. — Plants  of  Cattleya  Triansei,  C.  Gaskelli- 
una,   C.    exoniensis,  C.    ametbystoglossa,   C.   Scho- 


up  Hower-spikes,  will  require  a  little  more  water  at 
the  root  until  the  (lowers  are  fully  developed  ;  C.  Bow- 
ringiaua  being  at  rest  should  be  afforded  water  only  at 
loDg  intervals  of  timo.  Until  growth  commences  a  cool 
position  in  the  house  is  necessary.  The  distinct  C. 
Walkeriana  is  now  producing  llowers  from  the  short 
slender  shoots  which  issue  from  the  base  of  the  last- 
made  pseudo-bulb,  it  should  be  suspended  near  to 
the  roof-glass,  and  where  it  may  obtain  plenty  of 
sunlight  throughout  its  growing  period. 

Various  Species. — Lselia  Lindleyana  should  also  be 
suspended  to  the  roof-glass  of  this  house,  but  a  rather 
shady  position  is  preferable.  Should  it  be  necessary, 
the  plant  may  now  be  supplied  with  fresh  potting 
material.  In  the  intermediate-house  the  elegant- 
flowering  Platyclinis  iiliformis  is  now  starting  to 
grow,  and  will  require  a  more  generous  treatment. 
Suspend  the  plant  in  a  moist  shady  corner  of  the 
house,  and  afford  plenty  of  water  at  the  root ;  an  occa- 
sional syringing  of  the  foliage  with  tepid  rain-water 
will  encourage  the  young  growths  and  flower-spikes, 
and  at  the  same  time  keep  the  foliage  luxuriant  and 
free  from  insect  pests.  Plants  of  the  pretty  Oncidium 
ornithorrhyncum  and  its  variety  album,  which  are 
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fi-'ldiana,  the  autumn-flowering  labiata,  and  the 
different  varieties  of  Lselia  elegans,  are  either  com- 
mencing to  root  from  the  last  made  pseudo-bulbs,  or 
Bound  breaks  are  pushiog  from  which  new  roots  will 
shortly  appear.  Such  plants  may,  if  they  need  more 
root-room,  be  safely  repotted,  as  the  young  roots  will 
quickly  establish  themselves  in  the  new  material.  The 
compost  should  consist  of  good  fibrous  peat  and 
sphagnum-moss  in  equal  proportions,  freely  mixing 
with  it  some  thick  crocks  or  bits  of  charcoal.  Avoid 
using  pots  larger  than  the  plants  require.  Keep  the 
plants  well  above  the  pots,  and  use  sufficient  stakes 
to  hold  them  firmly  in  their  places.  Pot  moderately 
f  rmly,  but  not  so  hard  as  to  prevent  the  water  from 
rassing  rapidly  through  the  compost.  The  pots 
should  be  three  parts  filled  with  drainage  materials, 
over  which  it  is  usual  to  place  a  layer  of  sphagnum- 
moss.  When  the  plants  have  been  repotted,  stand 
them  in  a  moist  shady  part  of  the  Cattleya-house,  and 
for  a  few  weeks  keep  the  compost  rather  on  the  dry 
►ide.  C.  Lawrenceana,  when  it  has  finished  flowering, 
should  be  kept  comparatively  dry.  Immediately  that 
i  oot-action  has  commenced,  the  plants  may  be  repotted. 
1  he  sweet-scented  C.  Scbroderae  is  also  in  bloom,  and 
when  the  flowers  fade  it  will  require  identical  treat- 
ment. C.  Mossire,  C.  Mendeli,  C.  Schilleriana,  C. 
Skinneri,  C.  Warneri,  Lselia  purpurata,  L.  tenebrosa, 
aud  the  various  congeneric  hybrids  that  are  sending 


now  in  full  growth,  will  require  plenty  of  root- 
moisturo  until  growth  is  completed.  A  cool  shady 
position  in  the  intermediate- house  is  t lie  best  place 
for  them. 

THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  J.  W.  McHattie,  Gardener,  Strathneldsaye,  Hants. 

Asparagus. — The  keen  frosts  which  have  frequently 
occurred  of  late  damaged  many  of  the  beads  as  they 
were  coming  through  the  ground  where  no  protection 
was  afforded  with  bracken,  clean  straw,  &c.  To 
prevent  future  loss  from  this  cause,  let  the  beds  bo 
examined  daily,  cutting  all  heads  that  range  from 
3  to  4  inches  above-ground.  Flower-pots  (48's), 
with  the  hole  plugged  with  a  bit  of  clay,  offer  good 
protection,  aud  are  easily  applied,  covering  one,  two, 
three,  or  more  heads  under  each. 

Celery. — In  order  to  have  fine  heads  of  early 
Celery,  the  trenches  should  be  prepared  betimes, 
affording  a  space  of  4  feet  from  centre  to  centre, 
and  making  them  2  feet  wide,  and  9  inches  in 
depth.  Manure  in  a  half-decayed  state  must  be 
freely  used,  i.e.,  the  trenches  may  be  half-Blled.  and 
just  burying  it  by  digging,  if  the  lower  stratum  of 
soil  be  of  good  quality  ;  otherwise,  shovelling  soil 
from  the  sides  of  the  trenches  for  this  purpose. 
Before  planting,  allow  the  stuff  to  settle  somewhat, 


then  set  out  the  prepared  plants  in  two  rows  in  each 
trench,  allowing  6  inches  for  dwarf,  and  9  inches  for 
the  stronger  varieties,  from  plant  to  plant.  Seedlings 
growing  in  frames  require  much  air  in  fine  weather, 
otherwise  they  will  become  weak  and  stunted  ;  over- 
crowding must  also  be  avoided,  which  cannot,  how- 
ever, occur  if  the  plants  were  pricked-out  i  inches 
apart. 

Turnips. —  Make  sowings  of  Turnip-seed  at  fort- 
nightly intervals  till  the  middle  of  August,  sowing 
thinly  in  drills  hardly  1  inch  deep,  and  drawn  at 
18  inches  apart,  and  let  the  plants  be  thinned  in  good 
time  to  a  distance  of  6  inches  apart,  and  eventually, 
as  regards  later  sowing,  that  do  not  bolt  so  soon  as 
early  ones,  to  1  foot  apart.  Pay  particular  attention 
to  the  early  sowings,  the  Turnip-fly  or  beetle  being 
very  prevalent  in  seasons  like  the  present.  If  the 
ground  be  dry,  afford  water  to  the  drills  before  sowing, 
and  again  when  the  young  plants  are  about  to  be 
thinned,  if  no  rain  fall.  Dust  the  plants  with  fresh 
soot,  or  soot  and  wood-ashes  in  the  early  morning 
as  a  precaution  against  the  fly.  Excellent  varieties 
will  be  found  in  Dobbie's  Model,  White  Stone, 
Chirk  Castle,  and  Witch's  Red  Globe— the  last  two 
for  late  use  ;  and  of  yellow  Turnips,  Golden  Ball  and 
Sutton's  Yellow  Perfection. 

Maize  or  Indian  Corn. — Sow  the  seeds  singly  in 
pots  in  loamy  soil,  and  place  in  a  temperature  of  50°, 
choosing  the  varieties  Extra  Early  Tom  Thumb, 
Crosby's  Early  Sugar,  or  Moore's  Early  Concord,  and 
grow  them  on  under  glass  till  the  end  of  the  month 
of  May,  when,  being  hardened  off,  they  may  be 
planted  '2  feet  apart  in  a  warm  part  of  the  garden. 
It  does  no  harm  to  Maize  to  remove  some  of  the 
leafage  if  it  be  very  abundant.  During  hot  weather 
wafer  is  beneficial.  For  cooking,  the  culms  should 
be  gathered  when  of  full  s:ze,  and  the  enveloping 
sheath  still  quite  green. 

Sorrel. — Remove  the  flower-stalks  as  they  appear, 
and  thin  out  seedling  plants. 

Savoys. — Seeds  may  be  sown  again  of  Drumhead, 
Dwarf  Green  Curled,  and  others,  for  winter  supplies-. 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

By  H.  Walters,  Gardener,  Eastwell  Park,  Ashford. 
Herbaceous  Perennial  Borders. — Most  of  the  plants 
having  by  this  time  appeared  above  the  soil,  let  it 
be  afforded  a  good  soaking  with  clear  watir,  unless 
rain  fall  heavily,  the  soil  having  become  very  dry, 
and  the  surface  caked.  The  day  following,  the 
border  should  be  hoed,  then  in  the  intervening  spaces 
sow  such  summer  annuals  as  Sweet  Peas,  Mignonette. 
Candytuff,  Linumgrandiflorum,  Nemophila  in  variety, 
Godetias,  &c,  which  have  a  good  effect,  and  form  a 
carpet  or  ground-work  to  the  taller-growing  plants. 
The  weaker  shoots  of  Delphiniums,  Phloxs,  and 
others,  should  be  removed  from  the  stools  in  order 
to  strengthen  those  that  remain.  Sow  at  wide 
intervals  at  the  back  of  the  borders,  seeds  of  the  tall 
Sunflowers,  and  in  the  front  the  dwarf  variety,  these 
being  very  effective  plants  in  the  early  autumn 
Lily-bulbs  may  still  bo  planted. 

Bedding  Begonias. — The  tubers  of  theso  plants,  if 
they  were  placed  in  a  mild  warmth  as  advised,  will 
now  be  in  a  fit  condition  for  potting  or  planting-out 
in  frames.  If  the  latter  method  has,  from  necessity, 
to  be  done,  the  tubers  should  be  planted  about  1  foot 
apart  in  a  mixture  of  leaf-mould,  sand,  and  decayed 
manure,  keeping  the  frames  close  for  a  week  or  two 
until  the  roots  have  begun  to  penetrate  the  soil ; 
then  gradually  admit  air  on  fine  days,  thoroughly 
hardening  them  off  before  planting-out,  and  affording 
a  spraying  with  a  fine-rose  water-can  in  the  afternoon 
if  the  day  is  warm.  The  plants  from  seed  sown  in 
February  last,  being  now  of  a  good  size,  should  be 
kept  growing,  potting  them  ns  they  require  it,  and 
taking  great  care  not  to  afford  water  very  freely  or 
the  soil  may  become  sour. 

<li  m  ral  Remarks. — Afford  newly-planted  shrubs  and 
frees  abundant  root  watering,  and  spray  the  tups  on 
warm  evenings.  Newly-planted  Rhododendrons,  and 
all  other  American  plants,  should  receive  particular 
attention  in  this  respect,  east  winds  having  dried  up 
the  moisture  in  the  soil  to  an  excessive  degree.  Take 
note  of  any  early  Bpring-flowerin?  subjects  requiring 
to  be  shifted  in  the  autumn,  as  it  is  only  by  paying 
attention  to  these  detailB  at  the  different  seasouB  that 
the  planting  of  a  garden  can  be  so  managed  as  to 
afford  gratifying  effects  at  all  seasons. 

Auriculas  now,  or  just  about  tu  come  into  flower, 
should  be  afforded  water,  aud  the  ground  arour.i 
them  mulched  with  cocoa-nut;  fibre  refuse. 
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APPOINTMENTS    FOR    MAY. 


TUESDAY, 

THURSDAY, 
FRIDAY, 

SATURDAY, 

TUESDAY, 

FRIDAY, 

MONDAY, 

WEDNESDAY, 
FRIDAY, 

SATURDAY, 

TUESDAY, 


May    3 

May    5 

May   6- 

May    7 


May  10 


i  Scottish  Horticultural  Association, 
i      Meeting. 

-Linnean  Society,  Meeting. 
-Royal  Botanic  Society,  Lecture. 
Royal     Botanic    Society,    General 

Meeting. 
f  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Com-' 

mittees. 
Somersetshire  Agricultural  Society, 
L     Show  Ht  Weston  (3  days). 


May 

May 

May 
May 

May 

May 


21 
24— 


WEDNESDAY,    May  S5 


FRIDAY, 


May  27 


Devon  County  Agricultural,  Show 
at  Newton  Abbot. 

York  Florists'  Exhibition. 
Royal  Botanic  Society,  Lecture. 
Royal    Botanic    Society,    General 

Meeting.  , 

Linnean  Society  (Anniversary). 

Hoyal  Horticultural  Society's  Show 
m  the  Temple  Gardens  (3  days). 

Bath  and  West  of  England  and 
Southern  Counties  Society's  Ex- 
hibition at  Cardiff  (5  days). 

Hoval  Botanic  Society,  Lecture. 


SALES    FOR    THE    ENSUING   WEEK. 


MONDAV, 


lUESDAV, 


WEDNESDAY, 


FRIDAY, 


May  3 


(Clearance  sale  of  Plants,  Horses, 
Carts,  Furniture,  Greenhouses, 
Piping,  Ac. ,  at  the  Pond  Lane 
i  Nursery,  Clapton,  by  Prothcroo 
V     &  Morris. 

("Greenhouse  Plants,   Hardy  Pe- 

J      rennials;  Calceolarias,  Gladioli, 

°  1      &e.,   at    Prothcroe  &    Morris' 

l_     Rooms, 

/Japanese  Lilies,   Palms,   Carna- 

|      tions,  Gladioli,  Bedding  Plants, 

,,        ,  J      &c.,'  at  Protheroe    &    Morris' 

Mav  *<      Rooms. 

Palms,    Border    Plants,    Bulbs, 
L    &c,  at  Stevens'  Rooms. 
/"Imported   and    Established  Or. 
May  6-J      chids,  at  Protheroe  &  Morris' 
(      Rooms, 


Averaoe  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  week,  deduced  from 
Observations  of  Forty -three  years,  at  Chiswick.—  61  7  . 
Actual  Temperatures: — 

London.— April  27  (6  p.m.):  Max.,  5fi°;  Min.,  SO'. 
Provinces.  —A pril  26   (6  p.m.):    Max.,  DO',  Eastern 
Counties  ;  Min.,  48°,  Aberdeen. 
Mild,  light  ruin  ;  thunder  in  places. 


tical  moment,  because  the  requirements  of  the 
plant  during  the  growth  of  the  vegetative 
organs  may  be,  and  are,  different  from  those 
experienced  by  the  plant  during  the  production 
of  flower,  and,  still  more,  of  reserve  matters  in 
the  seed. 

Another  feature  of  the  experiments  is  the 
slow  and  gradual  way  in  which  the  fertiliser  is1 
made  to  act.  The  moisture  of  the  soil  pene- 
trates Blowly  and  gradually  between  the  folds 
of  the  wrapper,  and  the  plant  thus  gets  the 
benefit  of  rich  nutritive  food,  applied  gradually, 
and  consumed  slowly.  It  is  not  tho  first  time 
we  have  bad  the  opportunity  of  referring  to 
M.  Truffaut's  experiments,  and  they  were  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  George  L.  Paul  in  our  number 
for  October  23,  1897,  p.  284.  At  Ghent,  the 
experiments  were  shown,  so  that  those  who 
ran  might  read.  It  is  obvious,  however, 
that  a  more  leisurely  examination  of  the 
results  would  be  amply  repaid.  For  the 
following     details    we     are     indebted    to    M. 

TllUlFAUT  :  — 

Anthcmu.— The  plants  shown  by  M.  Truffaut  were 
struck  from  cuttings,  trade  od  January  5,  1898. 
One  kilogramme  ot  Autheinis  contains  3'10  grammes 
of  nitrogen,  0-26  gr.  of  phosphoric  acid,  235  gr.  of 
potash,  and  we  applied  to  them  a  fertiliser  containing 
134  per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  8  per  cent,  of  phosphoric 
acid,  and  7  20  per  cent,  of  potash,  by  means  of  two 
metallic  capsules.  The  treatment  commenced  on 
February  20,  1898. 

Asparagus  tenuissimus. — The  plants  exhibited  were 
raised  from  cuttings  made  last  September.  One  kilo, 
of  Asparagus  contains  544  gr.  of  nitrogen,  209  gr.  of 
phosphoric  acid,   509  gr.    of  pota-h.     The  manure 


Among  the  most  remarkable  ex- 

^plantf*  °f     hibit8   at   Ghent   WaS    a   SerI'eS    °f 

plants  grown  under  the  influence 
of  certain  manures,  and  varying  in  composition 
according  to  the  particular  plant.  The  com- 
position of  the  manures  is  deduced  from  the 
analyses  of  many  hundreds  of  plants,  and  we 
believe  these  analyses,  probably,  far  the  most 
numerous  ever  undertaken  in  the  case  of  garden- 
plants,  •will  shortly  be  published  in  full.  The 
manure  has  the  form  of  a  fine  powder  enclosed 
within  a  metallic-wrapper,  and  firmly  com- 
pressed into  the  shape  of  acaitoucheor  capsule, 
cylindrical  in  form,  about  J  inch  across,  and 
h  inch  in  depth  (fig.  102).  It  is  simply  thrust  into 
'The  soil  of  the  pot  to  a  depth  of  i  or  1  inch,  and 
allowed  to  remain.  After  a  time  it  is  found 
that  the  fertiliser  gradually  disappears,  and  at 
length  nothing  is  left  but  the  little  pill  box- 
like wrapper,  which  originally  contained  the 
Tjixnd  fertilising- powder. 

The  esults,  as  shown,  were  certainly  re- 
markab'e.  Two  plants  of  each  kind  that  had 
been  thu^  fed  were  shown  one  on  either  side  of 
a  plant  of  the  same  age,  which  had  received  no 
dose  of  fertilising-powder,  and  the  difference  in 
such  c&Sfi  was  very  noticeible. 

The  rutin  feature  of  these  experiments  con- 
sists in  'he  separate  analysis  of  each  plant,  so 
that  the  manure  applied  is  compounded  accord- 
ing to  the  composition  of  the  plant  itself.  It 
may  be  objected  that  one  analysis  of  each  plant 
is  not  sufficient  to  furnish  any  accurate  basis. 
The  analyses,  however  numerous,  only  give  the 
composition  of  the  dead  plant  at  the  time  the 
onaHs'^was  made.     This  is  a  matter  of  prac- 


8-60  per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  8  60  per  cent,  of  phos- 
phoric acid,  and  8  per  cent,  of  potash  in  two  capsules 
of  6  grammes. 

Hortensia. — The  plants  were  raised  from  cuttings 
made  in  June,  1897.  Treatment  commenced 
February  20,  1898.  One  kilo,  of  Hoitensia  contains 
7  gr.  of  nitrogen,  1'48  gr.  of  phosphoric  acid,  and 
335  gr.  of  potash.  We  applied  115  per  cent,  of 
nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  (quantity  obliterated),  and 
5"9  per  cent,  of  potaBh  in  three  capsules  of  6  grammes. 

Kcntia,  Eelmorcana.  —  Treatment  commenced 
June  10,  1897.  One  kilo,  of  Kentia  contains 
292  gr.  nitrogen,  0  47  gr.  phosphoric  acid,  and 
1  -U  gr.  of  potash.  We  applied  12  per  cent,  of  nitrogen, 
7  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  5  SO  per  cent,  of 
potash  in  four  capsules  of  6  grammes. 

Pairdonus. — The  treatment  of  the  plants  shown 
began  June  10,  1897.  One  kilo,  of  Paudanus  con- 
tains 2  26  gr.  of  nitrogen,  0  40  gr.  of  phosphoric 
acid,  and  137  gr.  of  potash.  We  applied  a  mixture 
containing  10  per  ceDt.  of  nitrogen,  7  per  cent,  of 
phosphoric  acid,  5  80  percent,  of  potash,  in  four 
capsules  of  6  grammes. 

Phris  Wivuctti  —  Treatment  began  Febiuary  25, 
1898.  One  kilo,  of  Pteris  contains  2  27  gr.  of  nitro- 
gen, 022  gr.  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  132  gr.  of  potash. 
We  applied  a  mixture  containing  9  40  per  cent,  of 
nitrogen,  3'SO  per  cent,  of  \\v  spheric  acid,  and  7  50 
per  cent,  of  potash,  in  two  capsules  of  6  grammes. 

licsuHs. — 1.  In  no  case  did  the  use  of  manures  give 
unfavourable  results.  2.  As  a  general  mle,  tie 
plants  treated  are  greener,  and  have  firmer  tissues, 
and  a  more  abundant  and  earlier  blooming  season 
than  have  others  not  treated. 


Fin.  102.— M.  truffaut's 
artificial  maki'rk  cartridge. 

applied  consisted  of  134  per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  8  per 
cent,  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  5  SO  per  cent,  of  potash, 
contained  in  two  caj  sulec  The  treatment  commenced 
on  January  15,  1898. 

Calceolaria. — These  were  raised  from  seed.  One 
kilo,  of  Calceolaria  contains  173  gr.  cf  nitrogen,  0  26 
gr.  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  ^'85  gr.  of  potash;  we 
therefore  used  a  manure  consisting  of  7'20  per  cent, 
of  nitrogen,  9  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  7  per 
cent,  of  potash,  in  3  cartridges  or  capsules  of  6 
grammes.  The  trealmei  t  cemmerced  Feb.  15, 1898. 
Ccrypha  auitraUs. — The  treatment  of  the  plants 
began  in  July,  1 897.  One  kilo,  of  Corypha  containing 
439  gr.  of  nitrogeD,  073  of  phosphoric  acid,  1  80 
gr.  of  potash.  The  manuie  applied  contained  )0'20 
per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  7  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid, 
and  5  SO  per  cent,  of  potaeh  in  4  capsules. 

Cucos  Wcddelliana.— The  treatment  of  the  plants 
ccmniencrd  in  November,  1897.  One  kilo,  of  Qocos 
containing  579  gr.  of  nitrogen,  0'34  gr.  of  phesphoric 
acid,  and  55  gr.  of  potash.  The  manure  applied 
contained  10  per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  7  per  cent  of 
phosphoric  acid,  5  per  cent,  of  potash,  in  2  capsules 
'of  6  grammes. 

Dracccna  Baplitii — The  plants  were  raised  from 
cuttings  taken  in  December,  1S97.  The  treatment 
commenced  March  1,  1898.  Ooe  kilo,  of  Dractena 
contains  3'14  gr.  of  nitrogen,  00"  gr.  of  phosphoric 
acid,'  and  3'32  gr.  of  potash.  We  applied,'  there- 
fore, manure  consisting  of  945  per  cent,  of  nitrogen, 
380  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid,  7'65  per  cent,  of 
potash  in  two  capsules  of  6  grammes. 

Irlargonium. — The  plants  were  raised  from  cuttings 
made  in  October,  1897.  Treatment  was  begun 
March  1,  1898.  One  kilo,  of  Pelargonium  contains 
3-50  gr.  of  nitrogen,  3  27  gr.  of  phosphoric  acid, 
274  gr.  of  potash.     We  applied  manure  containing 


Ghent    Exhibition. — In  our  last  isfue  we  were 

enabled  to  give  illustrations  of  almost  all  the  "  New 
Plants  "  exhibited  on  this  occasion.  To-day  we  give 
representations  of  three  of  the  most  important 
groups,  full  descriptions  of  which  were  given  in  our 
report  last  week. 

Linnean  Society.— The  next  meeting  of  the 

Society  will  he  held  on  Thursday,  May  5,  at  8  p.m., 
when  the  follow  ing  papers  will  be  read  :— Sir  John 
Lubbock,  Bart.,  M.P.,  F.R.S.,  on  some 'Spitzberien 
Collembola."  Miss  Ethel  Barton,  on  the  "  Structure 
and  development  of  Sorantbeia,"  Mr.  J.  T.  Cdnnino- 
ham,  "The  species,  the  sex,  and  the  individual." 

Exhibition    at    Lyons.— The  town  of  Ljons 

has  decided  to  organise  an  international  horticultural 
exhibition,  to  be  opened  on  September  1  of  this  jear. 
M.  Antoine  Rivoibe  is  the  President,  M.  Consancat 
is  Secretary,  and  M.  Rozain-Bocchaklat  is  tLe 
Assistant- Secretary. 

Rating  of  Nurseries  in  Ireland— At  a 
meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Scciety  of  Ii  eland  on  April  14,  the  following  resolu- 
tion was  adopted  : — "  That  this  Council  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  of  Ireland  desire  to  uTge  od  the 
City  and  County  of  Dublin  Parliamentary  representa- 
tives to  endeavour  to  alter  the  proposed  Local 
Government  Bill  to  the  extent  of  including  all 
agricultural  lands  in  urban  districts,  as  well  as  rural 
districts,  in  the  provisions  of  the  Bill.  That  copies 
ofthis  resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  above  members 
of  Parliament." 

The  Superior  Quality  of  British  Artifi- 
cial MANURES  has  triumphed  over  the  attempts  of 
the  Franco-Belgian  syndicate  to  close  French  markets 
to  them.  During  1 897,  the  British  manures  imported 
into  the  agricultural  district  of  Cherbourg  held  their 
own,  and  maintained  their  prices,  while  the  Franco- 
Belgian  firms  were  selling  at  a  loss,  several  of  the 
firms  breaking  down  under  the  strain.  The  Conti- 
nental superphosphates  in  many  cases  proved  unsatis- 
factory, there  being  a  general  complaint  of  the  uteven 
quality  of  manures  from  Germany,  Belgium,  and  the 
north  of  France,  the  percentage  of  phosphoric  acid 
not  being  uniform,  and  could  therefore  not  be 
depended  on.  As  the  use  of  artificUl  manures  for 
pasture,  Potatos,  and  market  gardening  is  gradually 
extending  in  the  district,  an  advauce  may  be  expected 
in  this  branch  of  British  imports.  Pharmaceutical 
Journal, 
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FLOWERS  IN  SEASON.— As  showing  how  admi- 
rable is  Heuchera  eanguinea  when  grown  iu  a  pot  for 
glasshouse  decoration,  Mr.  Parks,  the  gardener  at 
Wbittington  Hall,  Chesterfield,  sends  a  capitally 
coloured  bunch  of  tbe  blossoms.  Whilst  making  use 
of  Ibis  plant  in  the  spring  flower-garden,  in  obedience 
to  tbe  dictum  of  the  late  W.  Ingham,  of  Belvoir 
Cattle,  gardeners  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  Heuchera 
sanguinea  is  an  ornament  to  the  greenhouse  at  this 
season.  The  flowers  last  a  long  time  on  the  plant, 
and  when  cut  and  placed  in  water.  From  Mr.  W.  A. 
Cook,  head  gardener  at  Compton  Bassett,  have  come 
flowers  of  double  Cineraria,  in  half-a-dozen  shades  of 
colour,  the  heads  globular,  with  no  appearance  of  a 
disc,  unless  tbe  florets  are  parted  so  as  to  disclose. 
The  flowers,  at  a  cursory  glance,  remind  one  of  the 
Globe  Amaranth,  and  possess  equal  decorative  value. 
The  6ender  remarks  on  their  usefulness  as  cut  flowers 
for  filling  jardinieres  and  small  vases,  and  that  his  best 
lot  was  in  full  beauty  in  February.  Our  readers 
would  be  glad  to  know  his  method  of  raising  and 
cultivating  the  variety. 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.— It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  growing  evidently  out  of  the  great 
expansion  proceeding  in  a  great  business,  this 
eminent  film  has  recently  purchased  some  50  acres 
of  land  atFeltham,  Middlesex,  for  tbe  varied  purposes 
of  their  trade.  The  land  hitherto  has  been  purely 
agricultural.  It  is  of  a  yellowish  loam,  chiefly  on  a 
bed  of  sandy  gravel,  and  if  in  time  it  becomes  a 
fruit-tree  Lunery,  should  produce  first-rate  stuff. 
Naturally  tbe  tccupationof  this  large  portion  of  land 
in  the  parish  has  aroused  much  local  interest,  as  it 
will  henceforth  need  a  very  large  amount  of  local 
labour  as  compared  with  what  was  employed  upon  it 
previously.  Apart  from  that,  a  good  nursery  in  a 
locality  seldom  fails  to  excite  emulation  in  gardening, 
to  arouse  in  it  greater  interest,  and  in  that  way  also 
create  greater  trade. 

Substitution     Branches.  —  M.     Auguste 

BoiriVant  has  been  studying  the  changes  which 
occur  when  the  terminal  shoot  is  destroyed,  and 
a  lateral  one  is  made  to  take  its  place,  or  takes 
its  place  spontaneously.  We  cannot  give  the 
details  in  this  place,  but  we  may  say  in  brief 
that  when  a  lateral  shoot  replaces  a  terminal  one, 
it  undergoes  modifications  of  structure  and  appear- 
ance which  cause  it  to  resemble  more  closely 
the  branch  it  supplants  than  the  branch  from 
which  it  bas  proceeded.  We  trust  M.  Boirivant 
will  continue  his  researches,  as  there  are  many  plants 
which  will  not  or  cannot  be  induced  to  foim  a 
"leader"  when  the  original  one  is  destroyed.  If 
we  knew  more  of  the  structure  of  these  plants,  Abies 
amabilis,  for  instance,  we  might  be  able  to  remedy 
the  defect,  where  now  we  are  unable  to  do  so. 

Calcutta  Botanical  Gardens.— Surgeon- 
Major  D.  Prain,  Curator  of  the  Herbarium,  is 
gazetted  Superintendent  of  tbe  Royal  Botanic  Gar- 
den, Calcutta,  of  tbe  Lloyd  Botanic  Garden,  Dar- 
jeeling,  and  of  Cinchona  cultivation  in  Bengal  ;  also 
Government  Quinologist  and  Director  of  the  Botanical 
Survey  of  India,  via  Sir  Geohgk  King  retired. 

The   Growth    of   the    Celandine.  —  The 

period  of  active  growth  in  the  common  Celandine 
(Ficaria  ranunculoides)  extends  from  September 
to  May.  During  the  whole  summer  the  plant 
is,  for  the  most  part,  reduced  to  a  certain  number 
of  roots,  swollen,  and  attached  to  a  short  rhizome. 
In  September,  one  or  more  buds  develop  and 
yield  the  leaves,  the  blades  of  which  then  cover  tbe 
surface  of  the  soil.  From  the  end  of  December 
the  flower  -  buds  appear  and  expand  in  suc- 
cession until  April.  Towards  the  end  of  February 
new  roots  are  formed,  distended,  and  filled  with 
nutritive  matters,  while  the  old  ones  are  gradually 
absorbed  and  wither.  In  May,  the  leaves  dry  up,  the 
new  roots  entirely  replace  the  old  ones,  the  activity 
of  the  plant  slackens.  In  the  course  of  the  evolution 
of  the  plant,  starch  is  transformed  into  dextrine, 
afterwards  into  non-reducible  sugar,  under  two 
circumstances—  1,  in  May  and  June,  when  activity  is 
lessened,   then    the    transformation    stops    at    non- 


reducible sugar,  which  is  kept  in  reserve  ;  2,  from 
October,  when  the  reserves  have  been  utilised,  but 
then  tbe  non  -  reducible  sugar  drawn  from 
amylaceous  materials  yields,  in  its  turn,  glucose, 
which  is  immediately  assimilable.  Matters  at  this 
period  advance  as  in  other  plants  with  a  store  of 
starch.  Between  the  two  phases,  about  the  month  of 
August,  an  inverse  transformation  proceeds,  and 
part  of  the  sugar  is  again  resolved  into  Btarch.  Such 
are  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  M.  Leolero  du 
Sablon,  and  published  in  the  Comptes  Rendus. 

The  Opening  of  Kew  Gardens.  —  Ap- 
pended are  the  regulations  at  present  in  force  for 
the  admission  of  artists  and  students  to  the  Royal 
Gardens  in  the  morning  prior  to  the  admission  of  the 
public.  These  privileges  may  be  seriously  curtailed 
if  the  sight-eeeing  public  is  admitted  at  an  earlier 
hour  than  at  present.  The  first  consideration  iB,  of 
course,  the  proper  maintenance  of  the  garden,  and 
the  unfettered  performance  of  the  work  done  in  it, 
practical  or  scientific  ;  next  tbe  interest  of  students 
and  practical  gardeners,  last  of  all  the  claims  of  the 
general  public  : — 

Royal  Gardens,  Kew, — Regulations  for  the  admittance  of 
artists  and  others  in  the  forenoon. 

"Persons  desiring  access  to  the  Royal  Gardens  for  the 
honti  fide  purpose  of  drawiDg,  sketching,  photography,  or 
special  study,  can  obtain  a  card  of  admission,  available  duriDg 
morning  hours,  on  addressing  to  the  Director  a  written 
application,  stating  the  object  for  which  such  admission  is 
desired.  If  the  application  is  approved,  the  card  will  be 
sent  by  post  to  the  applicant's  personal  address.  The 
privilege  of  admission  is  strictly  personal  to  the  holder  of  the 
card,  and  it  is  not  trantferable. 

"  A  card  of  admission  cannot  be  issued  to  admit  a  class  or 
a  patty  collectively. 

"  The  Gardens  may  be  entered  by  pers  ns  to  whoni  a  card 
is  issued,  either  by  the  Victoria  Gate,  opposite  the  Kew 
Gardens  Railway  Station,  or  by  the  private  gate  adjoining 
the  Curator's  office  [Kew  Green],  The  holder  of  thecaid 
must  sign  his  or  her  name  in  the  book  kept  for  the  purpose 
at  the  gate-keeper's  lodge. 

"Admission  may  be  obtained  after  (j  a.m.  from  April  to 
October;  after  6.30  a.m.  in  March,  and  after  8  a.m.  in 
January,  February,  November,  and  December. 

"Ihe  privilege  is  not,  however,  available  on  Sundays, 
Christmas  Day,  Good  Friday,  or  Bank  Holidays. 

"Persons  holding  cards  may  draw,  sketch,  or  photograph 
in  the  open  air  during  such  hours  as  the  Gardens  are  open  to 
the  public.  But  drawing  or  photographing  in  the  houses 
cannot  be  permitted  after  noon  of  each  day,  nor  can  it  be 
allowed  to  interfere  with  the  necessary  cultural  work  of  the 
gardeuers. 

"  The  Staff  of  the  Royal  Gardens  accept  no  responsibility 
as  regards  the  custody  of  drawing,  photographic,  or  other 
apparatus. 

"  By  Order,  Royal  Gardens,  Kew.     April,  1897." 

Flowers    from     the     Riviera.— The   Post 

Office  has  put  an  end  to  the  transmission  of  flowers 
by  sample-post,  on  the  ground,  we  Buppose,  that  the 
flowers  Bent  out  are  not  samples.  What  tben  are 
they?  They  are  not  merchandise,  but  consist  for  the 
most  part  of  small  consignments  sent  as  presents  to 
friends  at  home.  Occasionally  they  are  specimens 
sent  from  one  botanist  to  another.  To  suppose  that 
any  material  injury  is  done  to  British  traders  is,  to 
our  thinking,  absurd,  for  the  recipients  would  not 
purchase  the  flowers  here  even  if  they  could.  Now, 
if  sent  at  all,  they  must  bo  Eent  by  parcel-post. 

SAN  JOSE  SCALE. — The  Canadian  Parliament 
has  enacted  a  bill  precluding  the  introduction  of 
nursery  stock  of  any  kind  from  the  United  States, 
Japan,  Australia,  and  Havana  into  the  Dominion. 

The  Surveyors'  Institution.  —  The  next 
Ordinary  General  Meeting  will  be  held  on  Monday, 
May  2,  1898,  when  the  adjourned  discussion  on  the 
paper  read  by  Mr.  H.  M.  Grsi.lier  (Fellow),  at  the 
meeting  of  March  21,  entitled  "  Tithe  Rent  Charge 
Recovery,''  will  be  resumed  ;  and,  should  time 
peimit,  the  discussion  on  the  paper  read  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Blashill  (Fellow),  at  the  last  meeting, 
entitled  "  Lessons  from  Fire  and  Panic,"  will  be 
continued.     The  chair  will  be  taken  at  8  o'clock. 

National  Chrysanthemum  Society.— The 
annual  report  and  amended  financial  statement  is  to 
hand,  in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet  which  contains  much 
information  useful  to  Chrysanthemists.  The  new 
rules  are  now  published,  and  they  embrace  several 
important  modifications  from  the  older  ones.     There 


i  to  be  four  exhibition's  cmrug  next  8<as"pnjpi*,dateg 
already  published.  Imiuture  the  Society  wotSldnde 
wisely  to  drop  one  or  tw<r^f  itfe  sfilows,  and^oneentrate 
its  efforts  upon  the  events  a^ofte~tllata»i  »f -usj  " 
furthering  the  objects  of  the  Society^  Th6  Septem- 
ber  show  is  usually  one  of  J  >a hlias  and  Gladioli  ;  the 
few  Chrysanthemums  that  are  staged  always  suffer 
in  comparison  to  the  brighter-coloured  flowers.  It  is 
regrettable  that  the  November  show  will  again  clash 
with  a  meeting  of  the  committees  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  at  the  Drill  Hall.  A  list  of  the 
Fellows  of  the  Society  ;  of  affiliated  Societies  ;  and 
the  result  of  the  work  of  the  Classification  Commit- 
tee; together  with  information  respecting  the  winners 
of  the  Society's  awards  during  1897,  are  included  in 
the  pamphlet. 

Publications  Received.— One  and  All  Gar- 
dening, a  popular  annual  for  amateurs,  allotment- 
holders,  and  working  gardeners  (Agricultural  and 
Horticultural  Association,  Agar  Street,  Strand).  This 
handbook,  edited  by  Mr.  E.  0.  Greening,  and  in- 
cluding various  special  articles  by  proficient  writers, 
is  well  worth  the  small  cost  of  'Id.,  and  should  be 
useful  to  the  public,  to  whom  it  is  addressed. — Sixty 
Bedding  Designs,  by  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley, 
Kent.  A  useful  handbook  for  admirers  of  formal 
bedding  ;  as,  in  addition  to  the  varied  designs, 
it  includes  lists  of  the  most  appropriate  plants  with 
which  to  develop  them. — Durban  Botanic  Society  : 
Report  on  Natal  Botanic  (Hardens  for  1897,  by  J. 
Medley  Wood,  Curator.  We  are  pleased  to  find  that 
this  is  in  every  way  satisfactory,  there  having  been 
"  no  serious  losses  during  the  year,  and  the  plant", 
both  in  garden  and  nursery,  all  that  could  be  desired." 
The  acclimatisation,  manuring,  and  anti-disease 
experiments  made  with  various  plants  were  carried 
out  with  enterprise,  and  are  carefully  reported. — 
From  the  same  6ource  comes  the  Report  for  1897  of 
the  Colonial  Herbarium,  Durban,  and  this  is  an 
equally  gratifying  record  of  labour  and  progress. — 
Proceedings  and  Journal  of  the  Agricultural  and 
Horticultural  Society of  India,  Oct.  to  Dec,  1897.  This 
gives  a  list  of  plants  and  of  publications  interchanged 
with  kindred  societies.  Also  interesting  notes  on 
drought,  and  how  to  cope  with  it ;  and  on  the  history 
and  value  of  the  Orange  and  the  Lemon. — Bulletin 
of  the  Botanical  Department,  Jamaica,  January,  1898, 
with  an  article  on  Public  Gardens  and  Plantations  of 
Jamaica,  Notes  on  Orchids,  and  Synoptioal  List  of 
Ferns. — Agricultural  Journal  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  March  17,  1898.  Noteworthy  papers  are  those 
on  Beet-Sugar  Industry  in  California,  Wheat  Crops 
of  the  World,  Wteds  and  their  Destruction,  and 
Orchard  Soil  Cultivation.  Stock  Farming  Matters 
are  also  dealt  with. — Some  New  lndo-Malayan 
Orchids,  by  G.  King  and  R.  Pantling  (Calcutta). 
Theso  reports  on  various  novel  species  of  Malaxideie, 
Epidendrea:,  Vandese,  Neottieie,  Goodyerea',  and 
Ophrjde;e  are  reprinted  from  the  Journal  of  the 
Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  and  are  welcome  iu  their 
present  more  accessible  foim.  —  Annual  Report  of 
the  Secretary  for  Agriculture,  Nova  Scotia,  1897. 
This  publication  contains  the  usual  articles  on  tech- 
nical subjects,  and  useful  abstracts  of  reports  from  the 
proceedings  of  affiliated  agricultural  societies  which 
are  thus  brought  together  for  comparison  and  study. 
— Transactions  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural 
Society  for  1897 :  The  contents  include  notes  of 
meetings,  with  papers  on  "Tropical  Horticulture," 
'•  Structure  and  Classification  of  Mushrooms,"  "  The 
Chrysanthemum,"  "Plant  Beauty,"  "Sweet  PeaB," 
&c.  From  the  Michigan  State  Agricultural  College 
Experiment  Station,  Horticultural  Department : 
Bulletins  No,  151,  Raspberries,  Blackberries,  and 
Grapes  ;  No.  152,  Report  Sutlh  Haven  Sub-Station, 
1897  ;  and  No.  153,  Vegetable  Tests,  1897.— The  Fern. 
Bulletin,  edited  by  W.  N.  Clute  (Binghamton,  N.Y., 
U.S.A.),  Spring  (quarterly)  part,  with  well-illustrated 
papers  on  "  Ferns  in  the  New  Jersey  Pine  Barrens," 
' '  Bulblets  of  Lycopodium  lucidulum,  Equisetum 
scirpoides,"  "  Pellaja  atropurpurea  in  Cultivation," 
"  Fern  Study  in  Great  Britain,"  and  "  Notes  for  the 
Beginner."  The  Bryologist  is  a  department  of  the 
Bulletin  devoted  to  MosBes. — Bulletin  de  I' Association 
pour  la  Protection  des  Plantes,  March,  189S.    With  no 
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space  to  mention,  all  the  matters  herein  dealt  with, 
and  relevant  to  the  title  of  the  pamphlet,  attention 
may  be  drawn  to  the  article  "  Les  Beaux  Arbres  de  la 
Suisse,"  the  illustrations  to  which  are  very  attractive. 


Home  Correspondence. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS,  AND  THE  WHEREWITHAL  TO 
PAY  THEM.  —  In  these  columns  there  often  appeal- 
reports  and  other  communications  referring  to  the 
Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  Institution  and  Gar- 
deners' Orphan  Fund,  and  to  the  lack  of  support  from 
the  gardeners.  In  your  issue  of  April  9,  there  appears 
the  following  :— "  The  committee  trust  that  every 
well  -  wisher  of  the  first-named  Institution  will 
note  that  the  Victorian  Era  Fund  is  still  open, 
and  donations  will  be  thankfully  received."  If 
every  well-wisher  were  able  to  contribute  I  have 
little  doubt  that  the  amount  required  would  soon  be 
forthcoming  ;  but  unfortunately  such  is  not  the  case, 
for  there  are  many  who,  like  myself,  have  begun  at 
the  bottom  of  the  ladder,  and  steadily  worked 
upwards  till  we  have  reached  the  top,  only  to  find 
that  the  position  and  title  of  head  gardener  is  too 
often  lacking  in  the  means  to  properly  support  it. 
It  is  my  present  lot  to  be  in  tbe  apparently 
desirable  position  of  head  gardener  under  a  York- 
shire City  Corporation  ;  and  having,  when  my  rent 
is  paid,  the  princely  income,  for  seven  days'  work, 
of  21s.  3d.  with  which  to  purchase  firing,  vegetables, 
&c,  and  keep  a  wife  and  child.  I  saw  it  suggested 
a  few  weeks  back  that  circulars  should  be  sent 
round  to  gardeners  requesting  subscriptions,  but  I 
trust  they  will  pass  me  by,  for  I  can  already  feel  my 
lowly  position  acutely  enough  when  seeing  tlie 
familiar  names  published  now  and  again  in  jour 
columns  with  a  good  subscription  attached  to  them. 
My  good  wishes  for  Buch  a  noble  institution  as  the 
Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  are  as  sincere  as  those 
of  any  subscriber  can  be  ;  but  until  my  lot  brightens, 
I  trust  some  wealthy  employer  will  dip  a  little 
deeper  into  his  pocket  to  make  up  what  is  lacking  on 
my  side.  C.  G. 

TURNIP-FLEA  (HALTICA  NEMORUM).— This  little 
shining  black  beetle  is  found  in  myriads  iu  dry 
weather  eating  holes  in  the  early  leaves  of  Turnips, 
soon  devastating  whole  fields  and  beds  in  the  garden 
if  remedies  be  not  taken  against  it.  In  gardens  a 
crop  of  Turnips  may  be  saved  by  frequently  dusting 
the  young  plants  early  in  the  morning  when  the  seed 
leaves  aro  damp  with  dew  with  a  mixture  of  soot  and 
lime,  or  wood  ashes,  but  it  is  of  very  little  use  if  not 
well  followed  up  ;  of  course,  a  rapid  growth  is  very 
essential,  therefore  every  encouragement  should  be 
given  the  young  seedlings.  There  is  an  advantage  iu 
filling  in  the  drills  when  the  seed  bas  been  sown  with 
rich  soil,  Moule's  closet  manure  or  other,  first  affording 
water  in  the  drills,  as  by  so  doing  the  plants  make 
rapid  growth.  If  the  weather  proves  dry  after  the 
seed  has  germinated,  afford  water  fr<  quently,  and  dust 
them  with  soot  and  lime  before  the  leaves  get  dry. 
H.  Markham,  Margate.  [Mies  Eleanor  A.  Ormerod, 
in  her  Manual  on  Injurious  Insects — chapter  on 
Haltica  nemorum,  recommends  that  all  plants  that 
the  beetle  frequents,  viz.,  Shepherd's  Purse,  Charlock, 
and  Jack-bythe-Hedge,  should  be  destroyed,  the 
beetle  often  being  supported  by  these  plants  in  the 
spring  till  the  TurnipB  appear  ;  also  all  lumps  of 
manure  from  the  stable  and  cowshed  should  be 
buried  or  covered  with  soil,  as  these  form  hiding  and 
breeding  places  for  the  insects.  Ed.] 

WINDOW-PLANT  CULTIVATION. — A  recent  poBt 
brought  me  an  enquiry  from  a  New  York  publishing 
house  as  to  the  existence  in  London  of  any  society 
for  the  promotion  of  the  culture  of  plants  in  windows. 
It  was  not  without  feelings  of  regret  I  had  to  reply 
that  I  have  no  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  a 
Bociety  taking  up  this  special  line  of  work.  A  few 
years  ago  an  annual  exhibition  of  plants  grown 
in  windows  in  Westminster  was  held  in  Dean's 
Yard,  but  I  am  not  sure  if  tbat  is  continued.  The 
Rev.  H.  Webb-Peploe  used  to  have  shows  in  Chelsea 
in  connection  with  the  Mission  Rooms  attached  to 
his  church  in  Onslow  Square,  and  if  any  of  these 
are  still  held  they  are  not  heard  of.  There  were 
formerly  exhibitions  in  Spitalfields,  Whitechapel, 
and  other  places  in  the  east,  but  I  fear  much  the 
largest  part  of  them  have  ceased  to  exist.  The  once 
famous  City  Flower  Shows,  so  warmly  promoted  by 
the  late  Rev.  William  Rogers,  and  which  were 
always  highly  successful,  were  abandoned  some  years 
before  his  death.     The  People's  Palace  Horticultural 


Society  provides  classes  in  the  schedules  of  prizes 
of  all  its  exhibitions  for  plants  grown  in  windows, 
and  there  is  an  annual  inspection  of  window-boxes  in 
the  more  congested  parts  of  the  East  End,  and  the 
judges  award  prizes.  The  Mansfield  House  Settle- 
ment at  Canning  I'own,  holds  a  flower-show  once  a 
year,  at  which  plants  grown  in  windows  are  largely 
exhibited,  and  attempts  are  made  to  interest  the 
young  girls  and  lads  employed  in  the  factories  about 
there  in  the  culture  of  plants.  B.  I).  [There  is,  or 
was,  a  window-gardening  society  in  May  fair.   Ed.] 

CATTLEYAS  AND  OTHER  ORCHIDS.-I  for  one 
desire  to  record  my  thanks  and  appreciation  to  Mr. 
G.  Lee  for  his  excellent  lecture  on  the  "  Culture  of 
Cattleyas,"  which  appeared  in  two  recent  issues  of 
the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  for,  according  to  my 
fourteen  years'  experience  amongst  Orchids,  it  is 
more  to  the  point  than  anything  of  the  sort  I  have 
ever  read.  Those  Orchids  of  which  I  now  have  the 
charge  are  cultivated  in  a  plant-stove  of  three-quarters 
span,  running  east  and  west  (it  would  be  preferable  if 
it  ran  north  and  south).  When  Dendrobiums  and 
Cypripediums  are  placed  with  a  general  furnishing 
stock  of  hothouse  plants,  one  may  understand  how 
easy  it  is  for  the  Orchids  to  deteriorate  more  or  less 
after  a  few  years.  It  is,  then-fore,  mo9t  gratifying  to 
find  Mr.  G.  Lee's  opinion  on  the  point  correspond 
with  my  own,  and  especially  that  which  he  says 
about  tbe  application  of  the  scrubbing-brush,  soft- 
soap,  and  water  to  imported  plants;  also  to  keeping 
the  materials  separate  when  potting.  A.  J.  Nightingale. 

SPARROWS  AND  FLOWERS. — Some  observations 
that  I  have  recently  made  in  my  garden,  may 
perhaps  throw  some  light  upon  the  reason  for  the 
annoying  depredations  of  sparrows.  The  flowers 
attacked  are  Primroses,  Polyanthuses,  Hepaticas 
anguiosa  and  triloba,  Carnations  and  Crocuses.  The 
Primrose  and  Polyanthus  are  bitten  oil  just  at  the 
junction  of  pedicel  and  flower  ;  only  the  petals  of 
Hepatica  anguiosa  and  triloba  are  plucked  off  before 
the  flowers  are  properly  expanded.  The  Carnations 
are  regularly  bitten  off  at  the  tips  of  the  leaves.  At 
first  I  thought  that  the  Carnation-leaves  were  bitten 
off  by  a  shrew-mouse  (of  which  one  existed  in  the 
garden  and  ate  the  Freesia  bulbs,  and  attacked  some 
Lobelia  fulgens  roots  in  a  cold  frame),  but  on 
examining  the  leaves  I  found  they  were  not  neatly 
nibbled  off,  but  pulled  off,  leaving  a  bruised  part  ; 
and  on  watching  I  caught  the  sparrows  tugging  at 
the  tips  of  the  leaves.  It  occurred  to  me  that  the 
tips  of  the  leaves  might  be  sweet,  and  on  tasting 
them  I  found  that  they  appeared  to  be 
sli<htly  so.  The  fact  that  frost  often  sweetens 
vegetable  structures  containing  starch,  suggested  that 
this  might  be  a  possible  explana'ion,  coupled  with  the 
fact  that  it  is  invariably  on  the  approach  of  a  colder 
atmosphere  that  the  birds  at'ack  the  flowers.  As 
soon  as  the  plants  flower  freely,  they  are  no  longer 
touched.  Whether  this  is  because  the  flowers  have 
then  utilised  the  sugar  present,  or  whether  because 
in  attempting  to  pick  one  flower  the  next  touches 
them,  and  perhaps  startles  them,  as  it  might  in  the 
Polyanthus,  I  do  not  know  ;  but  think  it  probable, 
the  former  is  the  correct  explanation.  I  notice  that 
the  shady  side  of  the  garden,  where  the  Primroses 
and  Polyanthus  do  not  get  much  light  or  warmth,  and 
the  plants  are  not  vigorous,  is  the  side  almost  exclu- 
sively attacked.  The  yellow  Crocuses  are  so  inva- 
riably attacked  in  cold  weather  that  I  grow  only  tbe 
white  aud  deep  blue,  which  they  do  not  touch. 
When  in  full  flower,  and  in  a  sunny  situation,  I  have 
noticed  even  the  yellow  Crocuses  are  not  much 
injured,  if  at  all.  Black  thread  over  the  flowers, 
crossing  diagonally,  is  the  only  remedy  I  have 
found  of  avail  in  protecting  the  blossoms.  E.  M.  II. 

COMBATING  THE  FOREIGNER.  —  It  is  evident 
that  our  home  caterers  of  flowers,  fruit,  and  vege- 
tables, for  market  purposes,  are  neither  frightened 
by  the  bogey  of  foreign  competition,  or  by  the  recent 
decision  of  the  High  Court  of  Appeal,  in  relation  to 
the  rating  of  glasshouses,  for  the  erection  of  these 
goes  on  apace  in  all  directions.  Would  that  it  were 
possible  to  obtain  annually  reliable  statistics  as  to  the 
area  of  glasshouses,  for  market  purposes,  erected  in 
the  kingdom  each  year.  Passing  down  the  Windsor 
branch  of  the  South  Western  Railway  the  other  day, 
my  attention  was  attracted  to  two  new  erections  in 
my  old  parish  of  Feltham,  Middlesex  ;  the  first  a 
lofty  church-tower  and  spire,  which  is  costing  several 
thousands  of  pounds,  and  will  be  absolutely  non- 
reproductive  ;  the  other,  a  little  farther  down,  is  a 
huge  mass  of  glasshouses,  costing  far  less  than  the 
other  erection,  aud  which  on  recently  occupied  land 
is  being  built  by  an  enterprising  market  grower,  and 


a  member  of  an  old  Isleworth  family,  Mr.  A.  W. 
Smith.  This  huge  group  of  glass  when  complete  will 
consist  of  twenty  houses,  each  30  feet  wide,  and 
600  feet  long  ;  that  was  the  measurement  given  to 
me.  Thus  we  see  here  in  one  block— only  assuming 
the  length  of  each  house  is  600  feet — over  2  miles  of 
span-house  30  feet  wide.  This  is  literally  glassing 
over  the  land,  so  as  to  give  to  it  something  of  that 
summer-like  character  which  naturally  characterise 
the  southern  portions  of  the  European  continent  aud 
islands.  What  labour  will  this  area  of  glass  pro- 
vide ?  What  will  it  furnish  in  the  way  of  food 
for  the  people  ?  How  much  will  it  add  to 
the  health  and  happiness  of  tho  community  ? 
At  Isleworth  I  learn  Mr.  Smith's  brother  has  lately 
erected  an  equally  large  area  of  glass,  and  both  will 
be  shortly  engaged  in  doing  their  best  to  produce 
early  products,  such  as  the  foreigner  has  the  chief 
monopoly  in  producing  just  now.  This  is  the  .way  to 
combat  foreign  competition,  and  it  also  serves  to 
show  that  the  men  who  have  long  experience  in  the 
market  trade  realise  that  there  is  money  in  it  yet,  for 
they  do  not  sink  their  thousands  of  pounds  in  ven- 
tures of  this  description  without  being  well  assured 
that  it  will  repay  them.  Talking  with  that  well- 
known  gardener,  Mr.  Denning  of  Hampton,  the  other 
day,  he  told  me  that  all  about  his  district  glasshouses 
for  market  produce  had  during  the  past  few  years 
extended  enormously.  Hampton  seems  to  be  par 
excellence  tbe  market-growers'  quarter  of  the  metro- 
politan area.  There  were  then  some  eighty  or  more 
of  these  market  establishments  in  that  district,  and 
others  were  cropping  up  at  the  rate  of  almost  one 
each  week.  This  vast  glass  expansion  must  open  a 
wide  field  for  the  energies  of  the  Nurserymen  aud 
Market  Gardeners'  Hailstorm  Insurance  Society.  One 
wonders  how  many  of  the  persons  now  engaged  in 
tbis  great  industry  ever  think  of  the  efforts  of  thoEe 
who  many  years  ago  laboured  so  bard  to  remove  the 
tax  on  glass.  Do  they  ever  in  their  festive  gather- 
ings drink  a  toast  solemnly  to  the  memory  of  the 
dead  and  living  reformers,  without  whose  aid  this 
vast  expansion  of  glasshouse  industry  never  could 
have  been  ?  However,  it  is  satisfactory  to  note  how 
practically  our  own  people  are  striving  to  overcome 
in  the  production  of  food  elements  foreign  domi- 
nation. It  is  so  much  wiser  and  nobler  than  is  sitting 
down  to  whine.  A.  I). 


Law   Notes. 

• 

FAILURE  OF  A  PENZANCE  FLORIST. 
The  creditors  of  Thomas  Fox,  nurseryman,  Buryas 
Bridge,  and  65,  Chapel  Street,  Penzance,  first  met  at 
Truro,  12th  inst.  The  meeting  was  then  fixed 
for  the  21st  inst.  According  to  the  debtor's  state- 
ment, £1547  is  due  to  55  unsecured  creditors,  and 
assets  amount  to  £800,  including  stock  ■  in -trade, 
£250  ;  trade  fixtures,  &c,  £100  ;  growing  crops, 
£50 ;  furniture,  £50  ;  other  property,  £45 ;  and 
book  debts  estimated  to  produce  £5.  The  usual 
deductions  leave  a  deficiency  of  £7S0.  Debtor  attri- 
butes his  failure  to  want  of  capital  aud  inexperience 
of  nursery  business,  loss  of  the  whole  stock  for  one 
year  by  arsenical  poisoning,  and  the  complete  failure 
of  last  season's  fruit  and  early  Tomatos.  Debtor 
states  that  he  commenced  business  as  a  nurseryman 
and  florist  in  1894  without  capital,  having  been  pre- 
viously employed  as  an  insurance  agent.  Debtor 
was,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Official  Receiver,  greatly 
to  blame  for  embarking  in  a  business  in  which  he  had 
no  experience.  Having  regard  to  the  time  the  debtor 
had  been  in  business,  and  to  the  very  large  deficiency, 
he  considered  his  affairs  would  require  strict 
investigation.  The  Wtstern  Morning  Netos. 

Failure  op  a  Potato  Dealer. 
The  first  meeting  of  tbe  creditors  of  Oswald  Igna- 
tius Smith,  potato  merchant,  Selby,  was  summoned 
for  Tuesday,  12th  inst.,  at  the  York  Official  Receiver's 
office.  No  creditors  were  then  present.  The  summary 
of  affairs  showed  gross  liabilities,  £460  o's.  5d.  ;  defi- 
ciency, £457  16s.  5d.  The  debtor  attributes  his 
insolvency  to  sickness  of  himself,  wife,  and  family. 
The  Yorkshire  Daily  Post. 

Dispute  in  the  Seed  Trade. — A  tree  Cabbahe. 
In   the   Westminster    County  Court,   on   Monday, 
his    Honour,  Judge  Luinley  Smith,  y.C,   tried  the 
case  of  Howcroft  v.  Laycock,  in  which  the  plaintiffs, 
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Messrs.  Howcroft,  a  firm  of  seed  merchants  of  Hart 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  sued  defendant,  a  market 
gardener  of  Midliurst,  Hants,  to  recover  the  sum  of 
£21  in  respect  of  seeds  supplied  to  his  order. 

The  plaintiffs  claim  was  admitted,  but  the  defen- 
dant set  up  a  counterclaim,  in  which  he  sought  to 
recover  £18  as  damages  for  loss  he  had  sustained 
owing  to  the  alleged  misrepresentation  of  the  seeds 
supplied  to  him. 

Sir.  George  Thomas  Laycock  was  called,  and  said 
he  was  the  defendant  in  the  action,  and  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  purchasing  seeds  from  plaintiff  for  some 
time  past.  About  a  year  ago  he  purchased,  among 
other  goods,  a  2  lb.  packet  of  Couve  Tronchuda, 
which  was  a  species  of  Cabbage  sometimes  used  in 
place  of  Seakale,  and  was  a  plant  of  a  high-class 
character.  In  due  course  seed  was  planted,  but 
after  going  to  considerable  trouble  and  expense  in 
planting  and  growing  the  goods,  he  found  that 
instead  of  producing  a  plant  about  18  inches  high, 
with  a  fine  white  heart,  it  ran  up  to  an  abnormal 
length  of  several  feet,  and  produced  nothing  but  a 
huge  thick  stump  and  a  mass  of  coarse  leaves  which 
were  totally  useless  for  any  purpose  whatever.  He 
(defendant)  had  tried  to  sell  the  produce  both  in 
Covent  Garden  and  to  private  shopkeepers,  but  no 
one  would  purchase  it  at  any  price. 

In  cross-examination,  the  defendant  said  that  the 
seeds  were  properly  sown  in  properly  prepared  ground, 
and  everything  that  was  possible  was  done  to  make 
them  a  success. 

The  plaintiff's  case  was  that  the  seeds  were  supplied 
under  a  non-guarantee  clause,  and  that  such  clause 
was  inserted  in  the  catalogues  and  invoices,  and  also 
in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle. 

On  behalf  of  the  plaintiff's  case,  Mr.  Hay  ward  was 
called,  and  said  he  was  in  charge  of  the  warehouse. 
All  seeds  were  sold  under  a  non-guarantee  clause,  not 
only  by  their  firm,  but  by  all  seed  merchants.  The 
plant  in  question  was  not  much  in  demand,  as  it  was 
used  principally  for  cattle,  and  was  not  an  article  of 
domestic  use. 

His  Honour  said  he  should  find  as  a  fact  that 
Couve  Tronchuda  was  an  edible  Cabbage,  fit  for 
human  consumption,  and  that  the  plant  (produced), 
which  was  the  outcome  of  the  plaintiff's  seeds,  was 
only  fit  for  cattle.  In  giving  judgment  his  Honour 
said  he  thought  the  plaintiffs  were  protected  by  their 
non-guarantee  clause,  and  therefore  judgment  would 
be  in  their  favour,  both  on  the  claim  and  counter- 
claim, with  costs,  but  defendant  would  have  leave  to 
appeal. 


Evaporated  Vegetables.— According  to  the 

MMourac  Chronicle,  Mr.  F.  A.  Tulleine,  of  Lobeth.il, 
South  Austialia,  is  "  making  a  name  for  desiccated 
vegetables  and  fruits  ;  and,  although  several  others 
are  iu  the  habit  of  evaporating  fruits  on  a  large  scale, 
and  make  a  first  class  article,  he  is  the  only  one  who 
deals  with  vegetables  during  the  off-season  for  fruits. 
Carrots,  Parsnips,  and  Potatos,  are  reduced  to  about 
one-eighth  part  of  their  original  bulk  and  weight  ; 
Onions  are  brought  down  to  one-twentieth  part. 
Reduced  thus  in  bulk  and  weight,  vegetables  can  be 
transported  to  distant  parts  at  a  very  moderate  cost, 
and  they  will  keep  perfectly  good  for  two  or  three 
years.  When  required  for  use,  the  articles  are  soaked 
in  five  or  six  times  their  weight  of  water  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  when  they  are  ready  for  cooking  like 
fresh  vegetables." 


©Miliary 

Mr.  E.  MORSE. — We  regret  to  announce  the 
death  of  Mr.  E.  Morse,  of  the  Epsom  Nurseries,  in 
his  eightieth  year.  Many  of  our  readers  will  re- 
member this  kindly  and  enterprising  nurseryman, 
who  filled  many  important  posts,  and  established  a 
large  nursery  business  many  years  ago  at  Epsom. 
This  will  be  conducted  in  the  future  by  his  two 
sons.  The  funeral,  which  took  place  on  Tuesday, 
l'.Hh  inst.,  was  attended  by  a  host  of  friends  and 
acquaintances  of  the  deceased,  some  representing  the 
local  boards  with  which  he  had  been  for  so  many 
years  connected. 


Societies. 

ROYAL      HORTICULTURAL. 

Avril  96. — The  usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mittees of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  was  held  on 
Tuesday  last  in  the  Drill  Hal),  James  Street,  Westminster. 
There  was  a  very  large  display  of  exhibits,  and  throughout 
the  day  the  number  of  visitors  was  unusually  great,  the  hall 
at  times  being  uncomfortably  thronged.  Considerable  space 
and  interest  was  absorbed  by  the  show  of  the  National  Auri- 
cula and  Primula  Society,  held  in  conjunction  with  this 
meeting.  Upon  the  whole,  the  Auriculas  were  not  of  very 
fine  quality,  being  rather  rough,  owing  to  the  weather  having 
been  very  far  from  suitable  to  these  plants.  A  large  share  of 
the  display  was  again  contributed  by  the  collections 
of  Narcissus,  which  were  even  more  numerous  than 
on  the  last  occasion.  Orchids  were  shown  in  quan 
tity ;  but  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  lovely  charac- 
teristics of  the  exhibition  were  the  groups  of  cut  Roses. 
These  were  magnificent,  and  compelled  admiration  from 
every  point  of  view.  There  were  several  fine  collections  of 
hardy  plauts  in  flower,  beside  the  usual  miscellaneous 
exhibits  of  novelties.  Following  so  soon  upon  the  Ghent 
show,  where  generally  the  ornamental  foliage  plants  were 
so  superior  to  flowering  plants,  the  contrast  was  very  notice- 
able. In  tho  small  Drill  Hall  there  was  congregated  a  much 
greater  profusion  of  flowers,  in  proportion  to  the  whole  of 
the  exhibits,  than  was  the  case  in  the  large  and  excellent 
exhibition  our  Belgian  friends  were  justly  proud  of. 
Before  the  Fruit  Committee  were  two  most  commendable 
exhibits— the  one  a  collection  of  fruits  and  vegetablts,  and 
the  other  a  collection  of  vegetables  alone,  both  from  private 
establishments. 

Floral  Committee. 

"Present:  W.  Marshall,  Esq.,  chaiiman,  and  Messrs.  John 
Fraser,  Owen  Thomas,  Chas.  T.  Drucry,  H.  B.  May,  Geo. 
Nicholson,  R.  Dean,  Geo.  Stevens,  W.  Howe,  J.  F.  McLeod, 
Thos.  Peed,  John  Jennings,  R.  B.  Lowe,  W.  Baines,  Jas. 
Hudson,  Chas.  Jeffries,  W.  Bain,  J.  D.  Pawle,  Chas.  E.  Shea, 
J.  W.  Barr,  T.  W.  Sanders,  F.  T.  Cook,  Ed.  Beckett,  H.  J. 
Jones,  D.  B.  Crane,  Geo.  Paul,  H.  Sclfe  Leonard,  Geo.  Gordon 
and  Harry  Turner. 

An  award  of  Merit  was  recommended  to  a  large-flowered 
variety  of  Primula  vulgaris,  named  Evelyn  Arkwright,  shown 
by  Mr.  J.  H.  Abkwkicitt,  Hampton  Court,  Leominster.  The 
original  stock  of  the  variety,  it  is  said,  was  found  wild  in 
Dinmore  Wood,  Herefordshire,  in  1S87,  and  comes  tiue  from 
seed. 

A  fine  collection  of  sprays  of  varieties  of  Himalayan  Rhodo- 
dendrotswas  shown  by  Sir  John  T.  D.  Llewelyn,  Bait. 
Penllergare,  Swansea.  They  were  a  remarkable  lot  of  blooms, 
and  all  had  been  cut  from  plants  growing  in  the  woods  and 
shrubberies. 

Azalea  mollis  x  sinensis  hybrids,  from  Messrs.  R.  &  G. 
Cuthrert,  were  very  beautiful.  The  best  varieties  were 
Anthony  Koster,  Alma  Tadema,  J.  J.  De  Vink,  pale  lemon- 
coloured,  with  decided  spotting  on  upper  petal  (Award  of 
Merit);  C.  Moorschalk,  rather  small,  but  densely-flowered, 
and  of  rich  yellow ;  Scbastopol,  pale  salmon-rose ;  aud 
General  Better,  very  large  flower,  of  distinct  orange  tint, 
with  very  pronounced  spotting  (Silver  L'anksian  Medal). 

Mr.  F.  Cornish,  gr.  to  the  Dowager  Lady  Bowman,  Jold- 
wynds,  Dorking,  exhibited  a  mass  of  flowers  of  the  parasite 
Lathra-i  clandestina  (Bot.  Mug.,  t.  TlOfJ). 

Trillium  grandiflorum  album  was  exhibited  as  a  magnifi- 
cent specimen,  in  a  12-inch  pot,  from  Mr.  Empson,  gr.  to 
Mrs.  Wixofield,  Ampthill  House,  Ampthill.  The  plant  had 
presumably  been  cultivated  indoors,  and  was  nearly  3  feet 
across,  with  fresh-looking  large  foliage,  and  studded  closely 
with  large  white  flowers.  A  Cultural  Commendation  was 
awarded. 

Messrs.  John  Peed  &  Sons,  Roupell  Park  Nurseries, 
Norwood  Road,  London,  S.E.,  made  a  large  exhibit  of  Cordy- 
lines  (Draca-naB),  which  were  staged  on  the  floor.  In  addition 
to  the  coloured-leaved  section,  which  was  very  well  repre- 
sented, we  remarked  D.  alba  marginata,  Excellent,  Snow- 
ball, Coullingii,  terminalis  alba,  albo-marginata,  Constant, 
Lemoni,  Goldieana,  and  Sanderiana  ;  all  green-Laved 
varieties  with  more  or  less  variegation. 

Messrs.  R.  Wallace  &  Co, ,  Kilnfield  Gardens,  Colchester, 
showed  a  nice  lot  of  Erythronium  flowers,  including  a  dis- 
tinct pale-yellow  flowered  variety  of  E.  revolutum  known  as 
Watsoni.  E.  giganteum,  E.  Hartwegii,  and  E.  revolutum 
were  all  well  shown.  Of  Fritillarias  there  were  fine  blooms 
of  F.  meleagris  alba,  a  small  blossom  of  F.  pudica,  and  two 
plants  in  bloom  of  Lilium  roseum  [Frititlaria  maerophylla], 
an  erect-flowering  lilac- coloured  species,  resembling  an 
Anthericum.  The  showy  Tulipa  Gregii  was  also  noted  in 
the  group. 

From  Mr.  H.  B.  Mat,  Dyson's  Lane  Nurseries,  Upper 
Edmonton,  came  a  group  of  Gymnogranimas,  among  which 
were  remarked  G.  grandiceps  superba,  G.  multiccps,  G. 
Alstoni,  G.  Parsoni,  G.  elcgantissima,  and  several  silver- 
coloured  varieties,  as  G.  Mnyii,  G.  argentoa  cristata,  and  G. 
Peruviana  argyrophylla.  An  Award  of  Merit  was  recommended 
to  Pteris  cretica  Summers!,  a  very  pretty  variety  of  the 
crested  Pteris  (Silver  Flora  Medal}. 

A  fine  new  hybrid  I'glyantha  Rose       med  Psyche  was 


shown  by  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt, 
who  exhibited  three  plants  about  4  feet  high  of  the  variety. 
The  flowers  are  pink,  becoming  paler  with  age,  about 
2£  inches  across,  very  double,  and  produced  in  sprays.  An 
Award  of  Merit  was  recommended  to  this  variety,  and  also  to 
the  Dawson  Rose,  another  of  the  Polyantha  section,  flowers 
deep  pink,  single,  foliage  small.  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  also 
showed  variegated  plants  of  Rosa  Wichuriana,  and  a  new 
rose-coloured  H.P.  Rose  named  J.  B.  M.  Camm. 

Mr.  Jas.  Wal  er,  Tbame  Nurseries,  Oxon,  showed  as 
many  as  twelve  dozen  blooms  of  Marechal  Niel  Roses  of 
capital  quality. 

Mr.  W.  Rumsev,  Joyning'3  Nurseries,  Waltham  Cross, 
Herts,  made  a  large  display  of  cut  Roses,  there  being  eight 
boxes  requisitioned  to  exhibit  these  ;  and  there  were 
upwards  of  a  dozen  pretty  bunches  in  bottles.  Though  the 
popular  varieties  Niphetos  and  Marechal  Niel  were  shown  in 
greatest  quantity,  the  varieties  represented  were  very 
numerous,  Baroness  Rothschild,  Mrs.  Rumsey,  The  Queen, 
Duchess  of  Albany,  and  Marchioness  of  Londonderry  being 
among  those  best  presented  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

The  group  of  cut  Roses  from  Mr.  Geo.  Mount,  Canterbury, 
Mas  lovely.  It  would  be  next  to  impossible  to  flatter  the 
two  dozen  blooms  of  Catherine  Mermet  by  any  description. 
In  colour  they  were  perfect,  and  most  of  them  in  form  also. 
Hybrid  Perpetuate,  too,  were  beyond  praise,  and  those 
shown  with  long  stems  and  abundant  healthy  foliage  were 
effective  to  the  last  degree  (Silver-gilt  Banksian  Medal). 

The  most  distinct  exhibit  of  Roses,  however,  was  the  very 
fine  collection  of  blooms  of  the  old  variety,  Fortune's  Yellow, 
shown  from  Lord  Wantage's  gardeu  at  Lockinge  (gr.,  Mr. 
Fyfe).  The  exceeding  freeness  with  which  the  plants 
bloom  at  Wantage  was  not  only  indicated  by  the  numerous 
large,  well-coloured  blooms  shown,  but  sprays  of  growth 
several  feet  long  were  also  exhibited,  and  these  bore  nume- 
rous flowers  of  excellent  quality.  In  the  bud  state,  this 
old  Rose  is  most  enchanting,  including  shades  of  Apricot  and 
rose-pink.  The  stems  are  generally  very  slender,  and  have 
to  be. wired  (Bronze  Banksian  Medal). 

A  group  of  Anthuriun  s,  and  many  cut  spathes  of  additional 
varieties,  from  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bt,  Burford,  Dorking 
(gr.,  Mr.  Bain\  were  very  interesting  and  showy.  A  Seller- 
zerianum  latifolia,  with  eleven  spathes,  wasa capital  form  of 
this  intense-coloured  variety.  Another  variety  named  Trium- 
phans,  with  spathes  nearly  8  inches  long,  and  beautiful  pink  in 
colour,  was  one  of  the  gems  ia  the  group.  Rothschild ianum 
maximum,  with  mottled  scarlet  and  white  spathes,  and 
another  with  while  spathes  ;  also  elegans,  a  much  mottled 
or  spotted  spathe,  with  Andreanum  form,  were  all  good. 
Cut  spathes  of  varieties  of  A.  Andreanum  were  magnificent, 
of  mammoth  size,  and  the  most  brilliant  colours  (Silver 
Flora  Medal). 

A  group  of  excellent  varieties  of  Ant  hurium  Scherzerianum 
was  also  shown  from  L'Horticulture  Internationale,  Pare 
Leopold,  Brussels,  and  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded 
thereto. 

Gloxinias  were  shown  in  a  group,  with  interspe  sed  Ferns, 
by  Messrs.  Jno.  Lainq  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill  Nurseries, 
London,  S.E.,  and  some  of  the  best  varieties  so  displayed 
were  John  Laing,  bearing  crimson  flowers  of  good  form  ; 
Mrs.  Laing,  purple  thro  it,  with  white  margins  ;  Lady  Tweed- 
mouth,  white,  with  rose-coloured  zonis  ;  and  Lady  Edridge, 
intense  purple  (Siver  Flora  Medal). 

A  fine  group  of  hardy  flowering  plants  was  shown  by 
Messrs.  Paul  &  Sox,  Cheshunt.  There  were  large  clumps 
of  Doronicum  plantagineum  cxeelsum,  Gcum  miniatum, 
Adonis  vernalis,  Pulmonaria  sacchirata,  Trillium  grandi- 
tlorum,  the  double- flowered  Caltha  monstrosa,  Violas,  several 
fine  varieties  of  Aubrietia,  viz.,  W.  Marshall,  Fnebelli,  &c. 
Rarer  plants  included  Gerbcra  Jamesoni,  one  of  the  choicest 
and  most  brighly-coloured  of  hardy  plants ;  Androm-  da 
totragona,  and  Bryanthus  empetrifolius.  A  single-flowored 
H  P.  Rose  named  Royal  Scarlet,  was  exceedingly  vivid. 

In  addition  to  tho  fine  collection  of  Narcissi  elsewhere 
noticed,  Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
staged  a  few  hardy  plants  in  flower,  including  several  species 
of  Primula,  and  a  few  hardy  Orchis. 

An  Award  of  Merit  was  recommended  to  Riehardia 
Rhodesia,  shown  by  Mr.  J.  Jennings,  gr.  to  Leopold  de 
Rothschild,  Ascott  Gardens,  Leighton  Buzzard.  This  is 
another  yellow- flowered  Calla,  with  spotted  foliage,  and  in  all 
respects  appears  as  vigorous  and  large-growing  as  the  ordi- 
nary white-flowered  Calla.  The  flowers  are  of  a  rich  shade 
of  yellow. 

Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Limited,  King's  Road, 
Chelsea,  exhibited  plants  in  flower  of  Chlonanthus  virgin- 
icus,  Deutzia  hybrida  Lemoinei,  and  Rhododendron  indicum 
var.  Kiempferi,  and  a  pretty  bright  rosy-red-flowered  Azalea 
with  moderate-sized  blooms.  Messrs.  Veitch  showed,  and 
ere  recommended  an  Award  of  Merit  for  Deutzia  parvi- 
flora,  a  very  fine-flowering  Deutzia,  and  a  Botanical  Certi- 
ficate for  Azaleodendron  Edouard  Andre,  another  hybrid 
from  A.  mollis  and  R.  ponticum,  several  of  which  have 
been  described  in  these  columns.  A  very  beautiful  white- 
flowered  Celmisia  coriacea,  Bud  a  pretty,  silver-spotted, 
ornamental  leaved  Begonia  named  Eudoia,  were  included 
in  their  exhibit. 

Messrs.  Osman  &  Co.,  Horticultural  Sundriesmen,  l:i'2, 
Commercial  Street,  London,  had  a  novel  exhibit  of  needle- 
work from  the  West  Indies.  Natural  Ferns,  and  other  dried 
plauts  were  woven  up  into  D'Oyleys,  lamp-shades,  table 
mats,  and  such  like  articles.  Tho  work  was  exceedingly  fine, 
aud  the  effect  good.  It  was  stated  that  tho  proceeds  from 
tho  salo  of  these  tistefnl  novelties  will  be  devoted  to 
clij.iit  ible  objects  (Silver  Bauksi;m  Modal). 
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Narcissus  Committee. 

Present  :  J.  T.  Bennett-Poe,  Esq.,  in  th  Chair  ;  Miss  Will- 
mott,  Messrs.  C.  R.  Scrase-Dickens,  Jas.  Walher,  A.  Kings- 
mill,  F.  W.  Burbidge,  W.  Goldring,  Rots.  S.  E.  Boumo 
and  G.  H.  Engleheart. 

The  long  drought,  with  frost,  has  detracted  from  the  size 
and  substance  of  the  Narcissi  this  season,  and  it  may  be  sup- 
posed that  many  of  the  varieties  shown  in  the  trade  collec- 
tions had  been  received  from  Bolland.  This  indeed  was 
apparent  from  the  presence  of  such  early  kinds  as  N.  raaxi- 
mus,  long  since  over  in  England.  The  general  quality  of  the 
flowers  was,  however,  surprisingly  good. 

Of  the  professional  exhibits  the  palm,  in  point  of  quality 
and  arrangement,  must  undoubtedly  be  given  to  that  of 
Messrs.  Pearson,  Chilwell,  Notts.  It  is  needless  to  particu- 
larise, for  most  of  the  best  kinds  in  cultivation  were  repre- 
sented by  beautifully  fresh  flowers,  arranged  without 
crowding,  in  light  bunches  with  foliage.  Indeed,  this  group 
afforded  a  much-needed  lesson  in  the  right  presentment  of 
such  flowers,  and  was  well  worth  a  higher  Award  than  the 
Silver  Flora  Medal  adjudged  to  it. 

The  same  recognition  was  won  by  Messrs.  Veitob  with  a 
large  bank  of  good  flowers,  which  would,  nevertheless,  have 
been  more  effective  had  half,  or  a  third  only,  of  the 
material  been  employed  ;  and  the  same  criticism  may  fairly 
be  passed  upon  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware's  exhibit. 

Meesrs.  Barr  &.  Sons  had,  it  is  superfluous  to  say,  a  fully 
comprehensive  collection  in  all  the  subdivisions  of  the  genus. 
Three  very  fine  blooms  of  Weardale  Perfection  occupied  the 
central  place  of  honour  (Silver  Flora  Medal). 

The  Rev.  G.  H.  Engleheart,  Appleshaw,  Andover,  again 
had  a  stand  of  select  seedlings.  One  of  these,  Will  Scarlett 
by  name,  attracted  great  attention  by  the  extraordinary 
depth  of  colour  in  its  broad  and  solid  cup  of  rich,  luminous 
red.  The  raiser  considers  this  perhaps  his  best  achievement 
in  high-coloured  Narcissi,  the  plant  being  broad-leaved  and 
of  great  vigour  (First-class  Certificate).  He  also  gained 
Awards  of  Merit  for  White  Lady,  a  flower  in  the  way  of 
Catherine  Spurrell,  but  larger  and  better;  for  Diadem,  a 
novel  and  very  striking  variety  with  sulphur  divisions  and  a 
broad,  flat  eye  of  chrome,  edged  with  a  narrow  ribbon  of 
intense  orange  ;  for  White  wiDg,  a  round  flower  with  over- 
lapping white  segments,  and  shapely  yellow  crown.  Mr. 
Engleheart  showed  many  noteworthy  seedlings,  including 
several  of  his  new  strain  of  N.  poeticus. 

Messrs.  Veitch  obtained  an  Award  of  Merit  for  Ivanhoe,  a 
quite  small,  neat  flower  of  the  Nelsor.i  class  with  bright-red 
cup. 

Mr.  R.  Backhotjsf,  Sutton  Court,  Hereford,  brought  some 
seedlings  of  promise,  mostly  as  single  flowers,  more  of  which 
should  be  seen  for  a  fair  judgment. 

Orchid  Committee. 

Preterit:  W.  Thompson,  Esq.,  in  the  chair;  and  Messrs. 
Jas.  O'Brien  (Hon.  Sec),  De  B.  Crawahay,  H.  Ballantine,  H. 
Little,  A.  H.  Smee,  F.  J.  Thorne,  H.  J.  Chapman,  W.  H. 
White,  W.  H.  Young,  E.  Ashworth,  T.  W.  Bond,  W.  Cobb, 
H.  Williams,  J.  Douglas,  H.  M.  Pollett.E.  Hill,  S.  Courtauld, 
and  T.  B.  Haywood. 

There  wis  a  grand  display  of  Orchids,  in  which  the 
Odontoglossums  and  hybrid  Orchids  predominated. 

Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Royal  Exotic  Nuisery, 
King's  Road,  Chelsea,  staged  a  very  effective  group,  for  which 
hey  were  awarded  a  Silver  Flora  Medal,  in  which  the  lead- 
ing novelty  was  L»lio-CattleyaxThorntoni(C  Gaskclliana?, 
L.  DigbyanacJ),  the  third  cross  they  have  effected  with 
varieties  of  C.labiata  and  L.  Digbyana.  In  general  appear- 
ance it  resembled  L.-C.  X  Digbyano-Trianwi,  illustrated  in 
the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  Jan.  1,  this  year.  The  sepals  and 
petals  were  of  a  pale  lilac,  the  lip  creamy-white,  with  yellow 
markings  on  the  centre,  and  pale  rose  flush  towards  the 
enlarged  and  fringed  front  lobe  (First-class  Certificate). 

Another  fine  hybrid,  for  which  also  a  First-class  Certificate 
was  awarded,  was  Lad  io- Cattleya  X  Wellsiana  var.  Lang- 
leyensis  (C.  Triamei?,  L.  purpurata  6*).  a  handsome  flower, 
with  sepals  and  petals  white,  tinged  with  lilac.  The  showy 
lip  had  a  yellow  tinge  in  the  tube,  the  front  lobe  being  rich 
violet-crimson.  The  third  fine  exhibit,  selected  for  an  Award 
of  Merit,  was  Cattleya  Schrodene  amabilis,  a  grand  variety 
of  the  typical  peach-blossom  colour,  with  orange  throat ;  and 
Laelio- Cattleya  X  Ascania  superba,  and  L.-C.  x  Philo  showed 
these  two  pretty  hybrids  in  their  best  form.  A  blaze  of 
rich  orange  and  red  colour  was  given  to  the  group  by  the 
many  fine  plants  of  the  original  and  best  form  of  Lrelia  x 
Latona,  and  striking  features  were  good  varieties  of  Cattleya 
Mendeli,  Masdevallia  Veitchii,  with  twenty  flowers,  the 
handsome  Brassia  brachiata,  and  Epidendrum  Wallisii  with 
three  heads  of  bloom. 

Messrs.  Linden,  1'Horticulture  Internationale,  Pare  I  eo- 
pold,  Brussels,  were  awarded  a  Silver-gilt  Flora  Medal  for 
one  of  the  finest  and  most  interesting  groups  of  Orchids 
ever  exhibited.  In  the  group  were  bewildering  series  of 
varieties  of  Odontoglossum  Wilckeanum,  of  which  O.  W. 
lindeni  was  the  finest  and  most  richly  coloured,  though 
O.  W.  Schusterianum,  O.  W.  Thompsons,  O.  W.  Ballautinei, 
and  0.  W.  Stevensii,  were  all  fine,  and  totally  dissimilar  from 
each  other.  Other  fine-spotted  Odontoglossums,  to  which  it 
was  difficult  to  assign  a  pedigree,  were  O.  X  Queen  of  the 
Belgians,  a  cream-white,  spotted  hybrid  of  O.  Hunne- 
wellianum,  which  was  also  represented  in  variety  ;  O.  X 
Princesse  des  Canaries,  a  bright  yellow  flower,  with  fringed 
white  lip,  with  some  of  the  features  of  an  0.  luteo-pur- 
pureum,  but  with  the  thin  texture  and  angular  outline  of 
Miltonia  virginalis ;   0.    X   Royal    Tiger,    a    very    strange 


flower  ;  and  among  forms  of  recognised  species  and  varieties, 
O.  Pescatorei  Roi  Leopold,  a  fine  white,  with  a  profusion  of 
violet  spots  ;  O.  crispum  Comte  de  Flandres,  with  one  large 
blotch  on  each  sepal ;  O.  Ruckerianum  deliciosum,  O. 
triumphans  aureolum,  Miltonia  vexillaria,  Memoria  Lindeni, 
a  grand  flower  of  a  rich  rose  colour;  Cypripedium  X  Lebau- 
dyanum  superbum,  a  charming  hybrid  ;  C.  Rothschildianum 
platy ta'nium,  C,  Argus  Lindeni,  Cattleya  Mendeli  "The 
Pearl,"  a  lovely  blush-white,  Miltonia  vexillaria  candidula, 
&c. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  Burford,  Dorking  (gr.,  Mr. 
W.  H.  White),  showed  Mcrmodes  <pnanthum,  a  fine  variety 
of  the  M.  Buecin:ttor  form,  but  with  flowers  wholly  of  rich 
claret- purple.  The  specimen  bore  four  strong  spikes  of 
many  flowers  (Botanical  Certificate). 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  Bighbury,  Moor 
Green,  Birmingham  (gr.,  Mr.  Smith),  sent  a  pretty  group,  in 
which  the  principal  feature  consisted  of  several  plants  of  the 
pretty  Lrelio-Cattleya  X  Bighburyensis  (C.  Lawrenceana  X 
L.  cinnabarina\  of  a  decidedly  novel  hue,  the  sepals  were  of 
a  salmon  colour  slightly  tinged  with  rose,  the  petals  veined 
and  tinged  with  rose-piuple,  and  the  lip  of  a  rich  claret- 
crimson.  Another  of  the  Highbury  hybrids  shown  in  line 
condition  was  Masdevallia  x  Chamberlaini  (Harryana  x 
Hiuttleworthi),  with  handsome  flowers  of  a  light  purple 
colour,  bearing  red  lines  in  the  centre,  and  reddish-yellow 
tails. 

Elijah  Ashworth,  Esq.,  Harefield  Hall,  Wilmslow, 
Cheshire  (gr.,  Mr.  Holbrook),  shoved  Cattleya  Mendeli 
Beatrice  Ashworth,  a  charming  nearly  white  fiirm,  with  a 
delicate  blush  hue  on  the  petals  (Award  of  Merit) ;  and  Cat- 
tleya Schroder;*,  Harefield  Hall  var.,  a  singular  departure 
from  the  usual  form  of  the  species,  the  labcllum  being  richly 
coloured  with  ruby-crimson,  as  in  some  forms  of  C.  Mossi* 
(Award  of  Merit). 

Baron  Sir  H.  Schroder.  The  Dell,  Englefleld  Green  (gr., 
Mr.  Ballantine),  showed  Odontoglossum  triumphans  super- 
bum,  a  very  large  and  richly -coloured  form. 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  Eaton  Hall,  Chester 
(gr.,  Mr.  Barnes),  showed  Odontoglossum  Pescatorei 
Duchess  uf  Westminster,  a  fine  flower  of  perfect  form,  clear 
white,  profusely  blotched  with  purple  (Award  of  Merit), 

Messns.  Ht/GH  Low  &  Co.,  Clapton,  staged  an  effective 
group,  in  which  were  several  very  fine  Cattleya  Mendeli,  the 
best  being  C.  M.  Mrs.  John  Bradshaw,  a  fine  bold  flower, 
with  crimson  front  to  the  lip,  contrasting  finely  with  the 
white  and  chrome-yellow  of  the  side  lobts.  Among  their 
Odontoglossums  were  O.  Pescatorei  Enfieldense,  a  well- 
formed  flower,  with  small  purple  spots  on  the  petals  ;  some 
fine  O.  crispum,  and  0,  Andersonianum,  one  plant  of  the 
latter  bearing  three  large  branched  spikes;  O.  Edwardi, 
O.  cirrhosum,  several  pretty  forms  ot  Oncidium,  spilopterum, 
&C.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  ifc  Son,  Upper  Hollowav,  were 
awarded  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  for  a  pretty  group,  in 
which  were  good  forms  of  CaltUyi  Mendeli,  one  of  them 
being  the  light  coloured  C.  M.  Morgani;e,  the  putty  little 
Trichocentrum  ti^rinum,  Tiiehopilia  crispa,  and  T.  lepida, 
Vanda  suavis,  and  excellent  forms  of  Odontoglossum  crispum, 
O.  Andersonianum,  and  otheis. 

J.  Bradshaw,  Esq.,  The  Grange,  Southgate  (gr.,  Mr. 
Whiffen),  showed  a  group  e  mposed  of  fine  varieties  of 
Odontoglossum  crispum,  among  which  was  a  pretty  spotted 
form  of  the  O.  e.  Horamani  class,  a  finely-coloured  Cattleya 
Lawrenceana,  C.  intermcdi-i  alba,  Brassia  brachiata,  Deo- 
drobium  Jamesianum,  &c. 

H.  Greenwood,  Esq.,  Higbfield,  Haslingdm,  showed 
Odontoglossum  Humeanum,  Greenwoods  variety,  with 
cream-coloured  lip,  yellow  sepals  and  petals  marked  with 
red-brown,  and  purple  column;  odontoglossum  Hunne- 
wellianum  maximum,  a  very  be&utffai  variety  (Award  of 
Merit),  and  a  purple  tinted  form  of  O.  aspersum. 

J.  Colman,  Esq.,  Gatton  Fark  (gr.,  Mr  King',  showed 
a  grand  plant  of  Cattleya  Lawri.  nceana,  furnished  with  about 
twenty  flowers  (Cultural  Commendation). 

Walter  Cohb,  Esq.,  Dulcote,  Tunbridge  Wells  (gr.,  Mr. 
Howes),  showed  a  fine  plant  of  Cypripedium  x  Gertrude 
Hollington  (Cultural  Commendation),  Odontoglossum  polyx- 
anthum,  Dulcote  variety,  and  afine  specimen  of  Dendrobium 
albo-sanguiueum. 

De  B.  CrawshaV,  Esq.,  Rosefield,  Seveuoaka  (gr, ,  Mr.  S. 
Cooke),  again  Bhowed  the  noble  Odontoglossum  triumphans 
var.  Lionel  Crawshay,  illustrated  in  the  Hardeners'  Chronicle, 
April  20,  1895,  p.  489.  Fine  as  it  then  was,  it  has  much 
improved,  the  segments  being  broader,  and  the  whob  flower 
rounder  and  larger.  The  characteristic  yellow  margin  and 
other  fine  features  are  still  the  same  (Cultural  Commen- 
dation). 

H.  T.  Pitt,  Esq.,  Rosslyn,  Stamford  Hill  (gr.,  Mr.  Aldous), 
also  showed  a  fine  O.  triumphans. 

C.  L.  N.  Inoram,  Esq.,  Elstead  House,  Godalming  (gr.,  Mr. 
T.  W.  Bond),  sent  Cattleya  Sedeni  (Lawrenceana  x  Percival- 
lianum),  like  a  la'ge  and  bright  C.  Liwrenceana,  but  with 
more  ample  labellum  (Award  of  Merit). 

J,  Sparks,  Esq.,  Heathside,  Ewhurst,  sent  Cymbidium 
canalieulatum,  received  from  Queensland,  and  bearing  a 
dense  spike  of  small  dark  purple  flowers  (Award  of  Merit). 

F.  W.  Moore,  Esq.,  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Glatnevin, 
Dublin,  sent  Neobenthamia  gracilis,  with  a  pretty  head  of 
white  flowers. 

Fruit  Committee. 

Present:  Philip  Crowley,  Esq.,  chairman;  and  Messrs. 
Geo.  Bunyard,  P.  C.  M.  Veitch,  Jos.  Cheal,  G.  W.  Cummins, 
A.  F.  Barron,  A.  H.  Pearson,  J.  Wright,  Alex.  Dean, 
W.  Pope,  Geo.  Wythes,  J.  Smith,  W.  J.  Empson,  J.  Willard, 
Geo.  Norman,  and      ,  H.  Divers. 


The  best  Apple  in  the  competitive  class  for  flavour  was 
Allen's  Everla&ting,  shown  by  Colonel  Brymer,  Ilsington 
House,  Dorchester.  The  fruits  were  obtained  from  a  bush- 
tree  on  the  Faradise  stock,  and  were  excellent  for  this  part 
of  the  season.  The  2nd  prize  was  awarded  to  Herefordshire 
Pearmain,  shown  by  C.  P.  Serocold,  Esq.,  Taplow  Hill, 
Maidenhead. 

An  Award  of  Merit  was  unanimously  recommended  to 
Melon  Lord  E.  Cavendish,  a  fine  fruit,  with  greenish  white 
flesh  very  tine  in  flavour,  especially  for  April,  shown  by  Mr. 
O.  Thomas,  Royal  Gardens,  Windsor. 

A  magnificent  collection  of  fruit  and  vegetables  was  shown 
by  Mrs.  Winofield,  Amplhill  House,  Ampthill  (gr.,  Mr. 
W.  J.  Empson).  Of  fruit  we  reman  ed  a  bunch  of  Bananas, 
about  a  dozen  well-fruited  plants  of  Royal  Sovereign  Straw- 
berry, and  a  dish  of  Bame,  and  of  the  variety  Sir  Joseph 
Paxton,  several  sorts  of  Apples,  including  a  seedling  from 
Beauty  of  Kent,  ripe  Tomatos,  also  Rhubarb,  Cucumbers, 
and  various  vegetables,  of  which  the  most  noticeable  were 
the  uncommonly  fine  Leeks  of  the  varieties  Lyon  and 
Holborn  Model  (Silver-gilt  Banksian  Medal). 

A  no  less  remarkable  collection  of  vegetables  was  that 
from  Lord  Percv,  Syon  House  Gardens,  Brentford  (gr., 
Mr.  Geo.  Wythes).  The  group  included  about  thirty-three 
dishes,  and  many  of  these  were  obtained  by  forcing.  New 
Potatos,  Peas,  Tomatos,  Cucumbers,  Lettuces,  French  Beans, 
Asparagus,  Carrots,  Mushrooms,  Setkale,  very  fine  ;  Leeks, 
and  a  fine  lot  of  ereen  vegetables  were  all  excellent  vSilver- 
gilt  Banksinn  Medal). 

An  Award  of  Merit  was  recommended  to  a  first-class  strain 
of  Sprouting  Kale  shown  by  Mr.  J.  Read,  gr.,  Bretby  Park, 
Burton-on-Trent. 

Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons  showed  Market  Favourite 
Broccoli,  a  variety  with  moderate-sized,  compact,  white 
heads  of  very  good  appearance. 

A  Cultural  Commendation  was  deservedly  awarded  to 
Mr.  H.  T.  Martin,  gr.  to  Lord  Leigh,  Stoneleigh  Abbey, 
Kenilworth.  for  very  finely  grown  Seakale,  some  of  the 
heads  being  nearly  1  lb.  in  weight. 

Lecture. 

In  the  afternoon  a  lecture  was  delivered  by  Mr.  F.  W. 
Burbidge,  M.A.,  Curator  of  the  Botanical  Gardens  at  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  upon  "  Sweet  scented  leaves  versus  Fragrant 
Flowers  "  Collections  of  sweet-scented  plants  were  kindly 
lent  by  the  Director  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  Messrs. 
Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons,  and  Mr.  Jas.  Hudson,  and  these  served 
to  illustrate  the  discourse.  The  hall  was  greatly  thronged  at 
the  time  Mr.  Burbidge  was  speaking,  and  the  consequent 
ucise  pri»ented  his  audience  hearing  the  lecture  with  any 
degree  of  comfort 


NATIONAL  AURICULA  AND  PRIMULA. 

Southern  Section. 

April  1(1  — The  annual  exhibition  of  this  Society  was  held 
on  Tuesday  Inst  at  the  Drill  Hall,  James  Street,  Westminster, 
in  coDJur.cthn  with  he  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society. 

That  the  Auriculas  generally  were  lough,  and  the  show 
varieties  especially  ko,  was  readily  acknowledged.  There 
was  no  lack  of  vigour  in  growth,  but  the  cold  easterly  winds, 
and  especially  the  low  temperature  at  nights,  caused  the 
pips  to  expand  in  a  halting  way  ;  extremes  of  temperature 
always  produce  loughness,  hence  there  was  a  great  lack  of 
finish.  That  there  is  no  falling  off  of  interest  in  the  culti- 
vation of  what  has  been  described  as  a  "lovely  and  fascinating 
flower"  was  seen  in  the  number  of  entries;  there  were 
eight  entries  in  the  class  for  twelve  show  Auriculas,  but  four 
only  found  themselves  able  to  compete.  Flowers  th^t  it  was 
hoped  would  have  been  in  bloom  failed  to  be  sufficiently 
advanced,  and  it  was  the  .same  in  the  class  for  Bix  varieties. 
The  1st  prize  collection  of  twelve  came  from  Mr.  J.  Doocjlas, 
Great  Booltham,  but  the  award  occasioned  some  surprise,  as 
it  was  thought  by  certain  experts  that  the  balance  of  quality 
lay  with  Mr.  C.  Phillips'  collection,  which  was  placed  2nd. 
Mr.  Douglas  had  of  green  edges,  Mrs.  Henwood,  a  neat 
variety,  but  somewhat  coarse  as  shown  ;  Dr.  Hardy,  raised 
by  Mr.  B.  Simonite,  a  much  more  refined  variety  than  the 
preceding,  and  Greenfinch.  Grey  edges  :  Olympia,  a  large 
and  showy  variety,  but  as  shown,  certainly  lacking  refine- 
ment ;  George  Lightbody,  and  Marmion.  White  edges  :  Mrs. 
Dodwell  and  Acme  ;  and  selfs  :  Negro,  Mrs.  Potts,  and  Black 
Bess,  these  were  the  leading  varieties. 

Mr.  C.  Phillips,  Bracknell,  had  of  green  edge,  Mrs.  Hen- 
wood  ;  grey  edges  ;  George  Rudd,  Marmion,  and  Dr.  Kidd  ; 
white  edges :  Rachel,  John  Simonite,  Mrs.  Dodwell,  and 
Miss  Woodhead ;  self* :  Mrs.  Barnett  and  Mrs.  Phillips,  two 
fine  varieties  raised  by  the  exhibitor,  and  certain  to  come  to 
the  fore  for  their  superb  quality. 

Mr,  Smith  had  green  edge  James  Hannaford,  in  good 
character ;  it  is  comparatively  new,  and  this  was  the  only 
example  of  it  which  came  under  notice.  He  also  had  grey 
edge  Dinham,  one  of  the  late  Mr.  R.  K.  Penson's  raising, 
the  pip  large,  with  a  reddish  body  colour. 

Mr.  Phillips,  who  has  gained  a  position  as  a  most  success- 
ful grower  for  exhibition,  was  an  easy  1st  with  six  varieties ; 
he  had  Mrs.  Henwood,  green  edge ;  Richard  Headly  and 
George  Rudd,  grey  edges  ;  John  Simonite,  white  edge  ;  and 
Miss  Barnett,  self.  Mr.  W.  Smith  was  2nd,  his  green  edge 
The  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner ;  and  his  selfs,  Mrs.  Potts  and  Black 
Bess,  with  three  others.  Mr.  Bennett- Poe  was  3rd,  showing 
Buttercup,  a  bright  yellow  self,  a  fcyps  that  does  not  appear 
to  be  highly  valued  by  some  experts,  perhaps  because  the 
contrasts  are  n  t  sharp  enough. 
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The  class  for  four  show  varieties  brought  ten  entries,  and 
here  again  it  was  considered  by  some  that  the  j  udgment  was  at 
fault.  Mr.  J.  Sargent,  Cobham,  was  placed  1st,  with  Abbe 
Liszt,  green  edge,  with  sixteen  expanded  pips,  a  strong  plant 
certainly,  as  it  was  selected  as  the  premier  Show  Auricula  in 
the  whole  exhibition  ;  Lancashire  Hero,  grey  edge,  Mrs. 
odwell,  white  edge,  and  Mrs.  Potts,  self,  but  the  latter  so 
large,  rough,  and  out  of  condition,  that  it  was  scarcely 
recognisable.  The  2nd  prize  went  to  Mr.  A.  S.  Hampton, 
of  Reading,  a  young  grower  who  is  likely  to  make  his  mark 
as  a  cultivator.  He  had  a  well-balanced  quartette,  consisting 
of  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner  and  Lancashire  He*o,  green  edges  ; 
George  Rudd,  grey,  with  eight  good  pips,  and  Heroine. 
self.  There  were  eleven  entries  of  two  varieties.  Mr.  P. 
Hennei.l,  Winchmore  Hill,  was  placed  1st,  with  green  edge 
the  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner,  and  white  edge  Acme,  both  very 
good ;  Mr.  A.  Sargent  came  2nd,  with  green  edge  Abbe 
Liszt,  and  white  edge  John  Simonite. 

^In  the  classes  for  single  specimens,  there  was,  as  usual, 
a  goodly  number  of  plants.  Mr.  C.  Phillips  had  the  best 
green  edge  in  Mrs.  Henwood  ;  Messrs.  Sargent  and 
Douglas  following  in  order  with  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner.  The 
bestgiey  edge  was  Old  Lancashire  Hero,  from  Mr.  J.  Sargent. 
This  latter  exhibitor  led  the  way  with  white  edge,  having 
Heather  Bell ;  Mr.  J.  Gilbert,  gr.  to  the  Rev.  R.  L.  Flood, 
Merrow,  was  2nd,  with  Acme.  Of  selfs  there  was  a  good 
representation.  Mr.  A.  Fisk,  Broxbourne,  was  1st,  with 
Heroine  ;  and  Mr.  W.  Smith  3rd,  with  the  same. 
fc,There  was,  as  usual,  the  collections  of  fifty  Auriculas, 
which  are  retained  to  add  to  the  area  of  the  exhibition 
without  much  increase  of  interest.  Mr.  Douglas  was  1st 
with)  a  collection  which  included  of  green  edges,  Monarch, 
very  rough  ;_Dr.  Hardy,  and  Al.be'  Liszt ;  grey  edges,  Din- 
ham,  Ajax,  Old  Ringleader,  very  good ;  Silvia,  George 
Rudd,  and  R.  Headly  ;  white  edges,  Heather  Bell,  Venus, 
and  Lady  Randolph  Churchill,  both  new  varieties  raised  by 
Mr.  Douglas ;  and  of  selfs,  Ariel  and  Ruby,  two  red-margined 
varieties,  a  class  which  needs  strengthening  ;  Lord  of  Lome, 
Black  Bess,  and  Blackbird. 

The  Premier  Show  Auricula  was    Mr.    Saroent's   Abbii 
Liszt,  with  sixteen  pips,  showing  a  good  deal  of  refinement. 

The  Alpine  Varieties,  always  so  bright  and  showy,  made  a 
brave  display,  though  there  were  tendencies  to  roughness  in 
many  of  the  flowers.  Size  appears  to  rule,  and  with 
increased  size  comes  the  tendency  to  coarseness.  Here  Mr. 
C.  Phillips,  who  is  now  one  of  the  foremost  raisers  of  new 
varieties,  was  1st  with  twelve,  his  leading  gold  centres 
Evelyn  Phillips,  Vandyke,  Mrs.  Martin  Smith,  and  Mrs] 
Gorton ;  white  centres :  Lady  C.  Walsh,  Edith  Western,  Perfec- 
tion, and  Sister  Mary,  all  raised  by  the  exhibitor.  As  the  plants 
were  large,  and  as  alpines  can  on  the  exhibition-table  cariy 
all  the  trusses  they  can  produce,  they  form  striking  masses 
of  bloom.  Why  the  show  varieties  should  be  restricted  to  one 
truss  of  bloom  only,  is  probably  in  the  interests  of  size  and 
quality;  Mr.  J.  Douulas  was  2nd,  also  with  fine  seedlings, 
mainly  of  his  own  raising.  He  had  of  gold  centres  — Firefly,' 
very  bright,  and  extra  fine;  Dean  Hole,  extra  fine ;  Britan- 
nia, Orelia,  very  handsome ;  and  Queen  of  the  East ;  white 
centres :  Toujoura  Gai  and  Mrs.  H.  Turner— altogether  a 
very  good  selection. 

With  six  varieties,  Mr.  J.  W.  Euston,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Whit- 
bourn,  Great  Gearies,  llford,  was  1st ;  he  had  some  fine 
varieties,  locally  raised,  of  gold  centres,  these  were -The 
Bride,  bright  orange-salmon,  very  fine,  Schubert,  Psyche, 
Urania,  and  Calypso;  with  white  centre  Tennyson.  There 
were  nine  entries  of  four  Alpines,  Mr.  J.  W.  Euston,  again 
taking  the  1st  prize,  having  Hiawatha,  a  very  fine  variety. 

The  best  specimen  gold  centre  was  Clara  Phillips  from  Mr. 
C.  Phillips.  Mr.  Phillips  also  had  the  best  white  centre 
n  Perfection,  a  promising  new  variety. 

The  premier  Alpine  auricula  was  Mrs.  Marti*  Smith,  a 
blight  and  striking  gold  centred  variety  raised  and  exhibited 
by  Mr.  C.  Phillips. 

Fancy  Auriculas  were  also  shown  in  twelves,  nondescripts- 
hat  is  sportive  Auriculas  of  various  characters  which  cannot 
be  classed,  and  yellow  selfs.  They  appear  to  attract  but 
ittle  attention.  The  Guildford  Plajit  Co.  was  1st. 
Fancy  Polyanthuses  were  Bhowy  and  effective,  shown  in 
ollections  of  twelve,  but  there  was  coarseness  observed 
mong  them.    Mr.  J.  Douglas  was  1st. 

Primulas  and  Primroses 
Mr.  Douglas  was  the  only  exhibitor  of  twelve  pots  of  Single 
Primroses,  but  with  one  or  two  exceptions  they  were  coarser 
than  we  have  seen  before. 

Double  Primroses  were  not  good.  Messrs.  Paul  *  Sons, 
Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt,  were  1st  with  six  large  pairs  of 
ordinary  varieties  ;  and  the  Guildford  Plant  Co,  2nd.  The 
latter  had  two  of  the  finest  varieties,  the  Crimson  and  Late 
Yellow. 

Species  of  Primulas  made  an  interesting  display  as  they 
always  do.  Mr.  J.  Douglas  was  the  only  exhibitor  of  a 
collection  of  twelve,  staging  P.  Sieboldii  verticillata.'mollis, 
japonica,  and  a  pale  variety,  intermedia  rosea,  decora, 
floribunda,  pubeacens,  very  fine,  and  a  poor  pink  form  also, 
with  Forbesii.  Mr.  J.  W.  Euston  had  the  best  six,  staging 
verticillata,  obconica,  Forbesii,  floribunda,  intermedia,  ar_d 
Auricula. 

Mr.  J.T.  Bennett- Poe  had  the  best  basket  of  Primroses  and 
Polyanthus,  showing  fine  quality. 

The  best  collection  of  species  and  varieties  of  Primula  or 
Auricula  in  a  box  or  basket  came  from  the  Guildford 
Plant  Co.,  who  had  Fancy  Auriculas  arranged  with  tufa  and 
dwarf  carpet  plants.  Mr.  Purnell  Purnell  came  2nd  with 
a  few  species,  prominent  being  Sieboldi,  and  show  and 
alpine  Auriculas.  Mr.  J.  Douglas,  who  appeared  to  have 
the  best  representation,  was  3rd, 


Seedling  Auriculas, 

No  new  show  varieties  were  exhibited,  but  prizes  and 
Certificates  of  Merit  were  awarded  to  the  following  new 
varieties  : -Miranda,  gold  centre,  black  ground,  shading  to 
amber  tinted  with  red,  fine  shape  and  substance— this  came 
from  Mr.  C.  Phillips  ;  also  to  Mrs.  Barefoot,  much  in  the 
way  of  the  preceding,  but  having  a  denser  ground-colour, 
also  of  fine  quality,  from  Mr.  J.  Barefoot,  Croydon.  Cer- 
tificates of  Merit  were  also  awarded  to  grey-edged  Olympus 
(Douglas),  of  large  size,  weak  in  the  tube,  good  paste,  and 
slight  dark  body  colour,  and  correct  edge  ;  to  Mrs.  Dranfield 
(Poillips),  a  violet  self,  fine  pip,  smooth  good  tube  and 
paste ;  to  Alpine  Firefly  (J.  Douglas),  gold  centre,  maroon 
shaded  with  bright  crimson,  fine  quality,  and  very  striking  ; 
and  to  Hiawatha  (J.  Douglas),  gold  centre,  with  a  dark 
ground,  shading  to  deep  salmon,  large  and  smooth. 

Prizes  were  offered  for  show  and  alpines  Auriculas  by 
maiden  growers,  and  an  encouraging  competition  ensued. 


CHESTERFIELD      CHRYSANTHEMUM, 
SPRING     SHOW. 

April  20. — The  show  of  spring  flowers  in  connection  with 
the  above  Society  was  held  in  very  favourable  weather  in  the 
grounds  of  Wingerworth  Hall,  by  kind  permission  of  Col. 
Allen,  and  the  numerous  visitors  much  enjoyed  not  only  the 
show,  but  also  a  ramble  round  the  grounds  and  the  kitchen 
gardens,  which  alone  measure  0  acres  in  extent. 

Although  too  early  in  the  season  for  a  vegetable  garden  to 
be  very  attractive,  the  sight  of  big  batches  of  early  Cabbage 
ready  to  cut,  and  numerous  rows  of  early  Peas,  appeared  to 
interest  many  of  the  visitors,  while  otheis  were  much 
pleased  with  the  sight  of  a  border  of  mixed  Wallflowers 
100  yards  long  and  3  feet  wide.  The  amount  of  fruit  blos- 
som is  promising  a  [good  crop,  if  late  frosts  keep  off,  while 
indoors  Peaches,  Grapes,  and  Figs  are  carrying  satisfactory 
crops  of  fruit ;  and  a  long  span-roofed  house  full  of  flowering 
plants,  such  as  Roses,  Mignonette,  Spiraea,  Deutzia,  &c, 
came  in  for  a  full  share  of  admiration,  and  Mr.  Burke 
deserves  praise  for  the  clean  and  neat  aspect  of  the  gardens. 
Returning  so  as  to  see  some  more  of  the  30  acres  of  pleasure, 
grounds,  we  noted  some  very  tine  trees  and  old  shrubs,  a 
Portugal  Laurel  which  was  SO  yards  in  circumference,  a 
pair  of  fine  Weeping  Ash  trees,  a  very  large  variega'ed 
Sycamore,  and  several  fine  old  Yews. 

The  show  itself  was  an  improvement  on  previous  years, 
and  in  the  class  tor  a  group  of  plants  including  bulbs,  Mr. 
Jenkinson,  gr.  to  S.  Burkitt,  Esq.,  Stubbin  Court,  gained 
the  Silver  Medal,  with  well-bloomed  plants  of  Azaleas  and 
A.  mollis,  grand  potfuls  of  Mignonette,  Cinerarias,  Ac.  Mr. 
AitBtin,  gr.  to  L.  Britt,  Esq.,  Berry  Hill.  Chesterfield, 
gained  a  Bronze  Medal  for  2nd  prize. 

For  a  well  set-up  collection  of  hardy  flowers,  the  Silver 
Medal  went   to  Mr.   Bloxham,   gr.   to  R.    F.    Milis,   Fsq., 
Tapton  Grove;  while  Mr.  Nelson,  gr.  to  A.  Barnes,  Esq.' 
Ashgate   Lodge,   showed  finely   twelve  bunches  of  flowers, 
stove  or  greenhouse.     Mr.  Jenkinson  showed   Dendrobium 
Wardianum  in   excellent  condition  as  a  specimen  Orchid  ■ 
while  Mr.  Nelson  gained  1st  for  three  Orchids.     The  last- 
named  also  gained  premier  position  for  Mignonette,  Deutzias 
Lily  of  the  Valley,  Tulips,  Azilea  indica,   A.   mollis,  Cine 
rarias,   and  specimen   Palm  ;    while  Mr.  Bloxham    put  up 
twenty-four  varieties  of  Narcissus  blooms  in  fine  condition 
clean,  and  of  good  size.    Mr.  Nelson  also  staged  in  this 
class,  and  was  awarded  2nd  prize. 

For  six  Ferns,  Mr.  H.  Wood,  gr.  to  A.  T.  Barnes,  Esq., 
Chesterfield,  was  the  only  exhibitor,  and  he  also  showed 
Richardias  in  good  condition. 

Mr.  Nelson  put  up  a  pretty  group  of  flowering  plants,  not 
for  competition,  in  which  several  of  M.  Crazy's  Cannas  were 
conspicuous,  as  well  as  three  specimens  of  the  old  Spirtea 
runcus  very  well  bloomed ;  and  Mr.  Vkkers,  market 
growerof  Wingerworth,  showed  a  gr..up  of  plants  as  grown 
or  sale. 

The  amateurs  who  distinguished  themselves  on  this 
occasion  in  the  class  for  a  group  of  plants  arranged  for  effect 
were  Mr.  8.  Mav,  1st,  Mr.  Burr  following  closely,  but  was 
lack;ng  in  colour— all  creditable  groups  to  be  put  up  in 
mid-April. 

If  the  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund  does  not  benefit  by 
this  latest  attempt,  it  will  not  be  the  fault  of  the  gar- 
deners in  the  Chesterfield  district,  as  they  have  proved 
themselves  willing  once  moro  to  make  a  show  without 
any  prospect  of  prize-money,  and  are  deserving  of  encourage- 
rrent  in  the  object  they  have  in  view,  viz.,  to  promote 
amongst  the  toiling  masses,  as  well  as  those  in  more 
affluent  circumstances,  a  love  of  plants  and  flowers. 


DURHAM,  NORTHUMBERLAND,  AND 
NEWCASTLE  BOTANICAL  AND 
HORTICOLTUBAL. 

April  20,  21.— It  was  generally  agreed  that  the  show  was 
the  best  that  has  been  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  society 
lor  many  years.  The  display  in  all  sections  was  beautiful  but 
unequal,  and  the  stands  were  so  arranged  that  the  visitor,  on 
entering,  saw  a  lovely  vista  of  bloom  in  which  a  multitude 
of  colours  was  charmingly  mingled.  The  Hyacinths,  on  the 
left,  were  arrayed  in  long  rows  of  magnificent  spikes ;  the 
table  decorations  were  in  the  centre  ;  and  there  were  Tulips, 
Auriculas,  Daffodils,  Cinerarias,  and  many  more  plants  on  the 
rig  t.  Near  the  entrance  there  was  a  marginof  superb  Azaleas, 


fairly  smothered  in  red  and  white  blossoms ;  skirting  tha 
interior  on  either  side  were  miscellaneous  decorative  exhibits  ; 
and  in  front  of  the  stage  were  the  "  groups  "  of  plants, 
fringed  by  a  collection  of  Deutzias,  covered  with  snow-white 
blossoms. 

The  competition  in  many  classes  was  very  close.  The 
judges  in  the  competitions  were  Mr.  James  Douglas,  of 
Bookham,  Surrey;  and  Mr.  Chas.  Paul,  Old  Trafford 
Gardens,  Manchester. 

The  class  for  a  group  of  miscellaneous  plants,  arranged  to 
produce  artistic  effect,  was  well  competed  for  by  five 
exhibitors,  and  the  arrangement  in  the  best  of  these  was 
very  satisfactory.  The  1st  prize  was  taken  by  Mr  Geo 
McDougal,  gr.  to  Mr.  W.  Pease,  Arcot  Hall,  Dudley,  North- 
umberland; 2nd,  Mr.  J.  Mclntyre,  gr.  to  Mrs.  G.  Pease 
Woodside,  Darlington. 

Mr.  J.  McIntyre  had  the  best  group  of  three  plants  io 
bloom,  and  also  the  best  three  Azaleas  ;  but  was  beaten  by  Mr 
T  Wheeler,  gr.  to  Mr.  C.  W.  -Mitchell,  Jesmond  Towers,  for 
three  Orchids,  and  for  three  Hippeastrums. 

The  best  groups  of  Cinerarias  and  Deutzias  were  from 
Mr.  W.  Pitt,  gr.  to  C.  L.  Bell,  Esq.,  Wolsington  Hall. 

A  group  of  six  plants  of  Primula  sinensis,  from  Mr.  Geo 
McDougal,  gr.  to  Mr.  W.  Pease,  Arcot  Hall,  was  very  com- 
mendable. 

The  best  Cyclamens  were  from  Mr.  T.  Wheeler. 

Auriculas  and  Polyanthuses  were  exhibited  in  most  of  the 
classes  for  these  plants,  but  they  were  not  so  good  in  quality 
as  in  many  previous  years. 

The  show  of  bulbous  plants  in  flower  was  an  average  one. 

The  best  collection  of  twenty-four  Hyacinths,  in  not  fewer 
than  twelve  varieties,  was  shown  by  Mr.  Geo.  McDougal  ; 
and  Mr.  D.  Wvlam,  Shankhouse,  had  the  best  group  of 
twelve  plants  in  nine  varieties. 

Cut  flowers  were  few,  but  the  table-decorations  were  good, 
and  considerable  interest  was  shown  in  them. 

Among  the  winners  of  1st  prizes  in  this  section  were 
Mr.  F.  Edmondson,  Newcastle  ;  Messrs.  Perkins  b.  Sons, 
Coventry;  and  Mrs.  B.  Fenning,  Newcastle. 

There  were  also  fifteen  additional  classes  for  plants  in 
bloom,  from  which  nurserymen  were  excluded. 


THE    PEOPLE'S     PALACE     HORTI- 
CULTURAL. 

Apbil  23. -The  usual  monthly  lecture  was  delivered  on 
above  date  by  Mr.  Robert  Fife,  Orpington,  Kent,  who  took 
for  his  >ubject  "Plant-culture,"  not  dealing  so  much  with 
cultural  details  as  with  the  central  or  cardinal  points  of 
cidture— some  of  the  simple  scientific  facts  lying  at  the  basis 
of  the  process.  In  the  course  of  his  address,  Mr.  Fife  gave 
an  interesting  account  of  some  experiments  he  had  been, 
and  was  still  carrying  out,  at  O/pington,  by  way  of  leaching 
conclusions  as  to  the  best  soils  and  constituents  of  manures 
adapted  to  certain  plants.  The  details  of  experiments  with 
vegetables  much  interested  the  auditory.  The  next  lecture 
will  be  given  by  Mr.  George  Gordon,  V.M.H.  ;  subject— 
"  The  Wonders  of  the  Fern  World,"  illustrated  by  limelight 
views. 

Toe  annual  report  of  this  Society  for  1897  has  just  been 
issued,  and  it  shows  that  there  has  been  a  substantial 
increase  in  the  number  of  members,  that  four  successful 
flower-shows  were  held  in  the  year,  and  th»t  they  were 
largely  attended.  The  entries  for  the  four  shows  were 
1085,  representing  212  classes,  and  cash-prizes  were 
awarded  to  the  amount  of  £75  16».  3d.,  exclusive 
of  medals,  and  twice  a  year  there  is  an  inspection 
of  flower  gardens,  greenhouses,  and  window-boxes.  Several 
prizes  are  awarded.  The  educational  work  of  ihe  Society  is 
furthered  by  means  of  monthly  lectures,  and  on  these  occa- 
sions members  are  invited  to  bring  plants  and  flowers,  to 
which  marks  are  awarded,  the  marks  carrying  corresponding 
prizes  at  the  end  of  the  year.  An  excursion  to  some  place 
of  horticultural  interest  takes  place  every  year.  The  accounts 
show  an  income  of  £154  18».  7(<.,  and  there  is  a  small  balance 
in  hand  at  the  bank.  tTbe  report  expresses  a  desire  to  sec 
a  large  increase  in  the  membership. 


SOCIETY     OF     ARTS. 

SOURCES  OF  COMMERCIAL  RUBBER. 
Summary  of  the  Lecture  delivered  April  25,  1898,  by  Dr. 
I).  Morris,  C.M.G.  :— "  There  is  a  consensus  of  opinion  that 
in  nearly  all  localities  in  Central  America  the  trees  of 
Castilloa  elastica  are  being  gradually  exterminated.  Hence, 
the  supply  of  rubber  from  Mexico,  Guatemala,  Nicaragua, 
and  the  United  States  of  Colombia  is  steadily  diminishing 
The  interesting  tree  yielding  Ceara-rubber  (Manihot 
Glaziovii)  readily  propagates  itself,  and  its  area  lias  not 
apparently  sensibly  diminished  of  late  years.  The  people  are, 
however,  being  more  and  more  attracted  into  the  rubber 
districts  of  the  Amazon  valley,  and  the  amount  of  Ceara- 
rubber  exported  is  comparatively  small. 

Mangabeira-rubbcr,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  be  increas- 
ing. The  tree  (Hancornia  spec.osa)  is  found  in  the  States  of 
Pernambuco,  Bahia,  Rio  de  Janoiro,  and  extends  westward 
to  Matto-Grosso.  The  rubber  is  cured  by  means  of  alum,  it 
Is  of  a  pinkish  colour,  and  the  price  is  generally  only  one 
half  of  that  of  fine  Para.  Passing  on  to  the  rubber-producing 
areas  of  the  Old  World,  it  was  stated  that  the  rapid  develop 
ment  of  African  rubber  was  one  of  the  most  remark*  le 
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incidents  of  reeent  years.  As  regards  the  world's  commerce, 
Africa  now  occupied  an  important  place  as  a  source  of  India- 
rubber.  The  value  of  the  imports  of  African  rubber  into  the 
United  Kingdom  during  1S9C".  amounted  to  over  one  million 
sterling.  Of  this,  foreign  possessions  supplied  rubber  to  the 
value  of  £206,972,  and  British  possessions  £844,840.  Up  to 
within  a  recent  period,  all  the  rubber  produced  in  Africa  was 
obtained  from  climbin;;  plants  belonging  to  the  genus 
Landolphia,  with  sweet-scented  flowers,  and  edible  pulpy 
frails.  In  ISM,  a  new  rubber-tree  (Kickxia)  was  found  at 
La:,'09,  from  which,  in  1S95,  rubber  to  the  value  of  uearly 
£300,000  was  exported. 

More  recently  still,  another  new  rubber-plant  (Carpodinus), 
has  been  discoveied  in  Africa.  This  is  of  a  semi-herbaceous 
character,  with  underground  stems,  which  are  rasped  in 
water,  and  yield  rubber  of  excellent  quality. 

The  rubbers  of  Assam,  Burma,  Penang,  and  Singapore 
w^re  then  dealt  with.  Borneo  rubber,  although  known 
tince  1798,  has  only  come  into  commerce  within  the  last  fifty 
years.  It  is  yielded  by  climbing  plants,  closely  related  to  tho 
Landolphias  of  tropical  Africa,  and  is  generally  of  excellent 
quality. 

New  Gui  nea  rubber  is  in  part  yielded  by  a  species  of  Ficus. 
The  natives  are  said  to  allow  the  sap  to  run  over  their  arms 
and  body,  and  when  hardened  they  remove  it  and  roll  it  up 
into  balls  the  size  of  cricket-balls.  The  prospects  of  obtain- 
ing some  of  the  future  supplies  of  rubber  from  cultivated 
trees  were  favourable  regarded.  In  selecting  sites  for 
plantations,  preference  should  be  given  to  localities  in  which 
the  trees  were  already  found.  Para  rubber-trees,  introduced 
to  the  East  at  the  expense  of  the  Government  of  India,  had 
done  remarkably  well  in  Ceylon,  Tenasserim,  and  the 
Straits  Settlements.  In  Ceylon,  such  trees  were  estimated 
to  yield  120  lb.  of  rubber  per  acre  after  the  tenth  year.  This 
would  give  a  probable  return  of  20  per  cent,  on  the  capital 
invested. 

In  the  Straits,'  Settlements  the  trees  were  found  to  yield 
at  an  earlier  age,  and  the  estimated  returns  per  acre  were 
placed  as  high  as  30  per  cent.  It  was  stated  that  where  rubber- 
trees  were  cultivated  under  suitable  conditions  they  would 
probably  yield  a  larger  quantity  of  milk  than  wild  trees  ; 
also  that  the  rubber,  from  the  greater  care  and  attention  it 
would  receive,  would  be  more  uniform  in  quality,  and 
therefore  obtain  a  higher  pi  ice. 


THE  MARKET  GARDENERS,  NUR- 
SERYMEN, AND  FARMERS'  ASSO- 
CIATION. 

This  Association,  of  which  Herbert  B.  Bei.l,  Esq.,  is  the 
Secretary,  and  whose  offices  are  at  32,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  London,  W.C  ,  request  us  to  publish  the  following 
communication,  which  is  signed  by  Mr.  William  Poitart, 
President  of  the  Market  Gardeners',  Nurserymen's  and 
Farmers'  Association. 

"AGRICULTURAL    RATES    ACT. 

Smith  and  Others  v.  Richmond. 

The  Court  of  Appeal,   reversing   the  Judgments  of  the 

Courts  below,  has  held  that   "Glass  Houses"  are  not  to 

have  the  benefit  of  the  relief  given  by  the   Agricultural 

Rates  Act,  1S1N3,  to  "  Market  Gardens  and  Nursery  Grounds." 

Having    regard    to    the    importance    of   the  question    'o 

Growers,  my  Association  has  determined  to  carry  it  to  the 

House  of  Lords  if  we  can  secure  the  support  of  the  Trade 

generally. 

We  have  many  calls  on  our  funds,  and  it  is  felt  that  the 
serious  expense  involved  in  proceedings  of  such  widespread 
interest  should  not  be  wholly  thrown  on  the  subscriptions  of 
our  Members. 

Growers  throughout  the  country  aie  invited  to  inform  our 
Treasurer,  Mr.  Georoe  Monro,  by  letter,  addressed  on  or 
before  the  30th  iust.,  to  the  Offices  of  the  Association,  as 
above,  what  financial  support  they  are  under  the  circum- 
stauces  prepared  to  afford  the  Association." 

Mr.  Hollis,  of  Worthing,  contributes  j£7,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  many  will  follow  his  example. 


British  Orchids.— Mr.  A.  D.  Webster,  of 
Greenwich  Park,  announces  for  in  mediate  publica- 
tion, by  J.  S.  Virtue  &  Co.  Ltd.,  a  work  on  "  British 
Orchids."  The  book  will  contain  an  exhaustive 
deBCiiption  of  each  species  of  our  native  Orchids, 
and  will  be  fully  illustrated. 

A  Forest  School  for  the  U.S.A.— The 

first  school  of  forestry  in  the  United  States  has 
been  established  by  New  York  State,  the  legislature 
of  that  State  having  given  the  sum  of  10,000  dollars 
for  the  expenses  of  the  first  year,  and  authorised  the 
purchase  of  some  30,000  acres  of  forest  land  for  the 
purpose  of  study. 


Notices  to  Correspondents. 

Address  :  C.  //.,  writing  from  Bath,  is  requested  to 
establish  his  bona  fides  by  kindly  furnishing  his 
full  name  and  address — not  necessarily  for  publi- 
cation, 


Andromeda  :  Enquirer.  The  genus  is  more  or  less 
narcotic,  and  A.  polifolia  is  an  acrid  narcotic  fatal 
to  sheep  ;  and  A.  ovalifolia,  a  Nepalese  species,  is 
poisonous  to  goats. 

Aralia  Yeitchii  :  M.  R.  M.  Generally  grafted  on 
A.  Guilfoylei. 

Books  :  E.  Challoner.  A  large  amount  of  informa- 
tion of  the  kind  required  is  obtainable  from  a 
manual  entitled  Bulbs  and  Bulb  Outturn,  illustrated, 
by  Mr.  D.  T.  Fish,  and  published  about  1877  by 
Mr.  Upcott  Gill,  at  the  office  of  the  Bazaar,  170, 
Strand,  W.C.  This  manual  appeared  in  several 
parts.  The  Propagation  and  Improvement  of  Cul- 
tivated Plants,  by  F.  W.  Burbidge,  contains  much 
original  matter  on  bulbs.  It  may  be  met  with  at 
the  second  hand  shops. 

Bulbs  :  L.  II.  We  rejret  that  the  Narcissi  arrived 
in  such  a  condition  as  to  be  unrecognisable.  The 
Tulip  is  a  form  of  T.  Gesneriana,  but  we  cannot 
give  the  varietal  name  ;  send  to  some  trade  grower. 

Currant-Bud  Mite  :  O.  J.  and  IV.  L.  It  is  strange 
that  growers  do  not  seem  to  read  about  what  con- 
cerns their  business.  Tbis  has  been  described  and 
figured  repeatedly  in  our  columns.  We  fear  there 
is  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  cut  off  and  burn  all  the 
affected  bhoots.  It  is  a  very  serious  matter  for 
fruit-growers.  See  especially  Gardeners'  Chronicle, 
February  19,  1898,  p.  119,  col.  ii. 

Cannon  Hall  Muscat  :  D.  N.  M.  In  some  varieties 
of  Grapes  the  flowers  possess  stamens  that  incline 
outwards  and  downwards,  so  that  the  pollen-grains 
although  not  deficient  in  quantity,  fail  in  nume- 
rous instances  to  get  deposited  on  the  stigma,  hence 
partial  or  complete  sterility.  This  may  be  averted 
by  using  its  own  or  other  Grape-pollen.  We  do 
not  know  if  the  flowers  of  this  variety  are  so  formed, 
but  they  may  be.  The  treatment  afforded  is  of 
the  right  kind,  as  is  shown  by  the  good  crops  of 
Grapes  obtained  from  the  other  Vines  in  the  house. 

Diseased  Plants:  M.R.M.  The  "mining"  larva 
of  a  fly,  Phytomyza  nigricornis  ;  burn  the  affected 
leaves. 

Insects  on  Lawn  :  E.  T.  Daddy  Longhgs  (Crane- 
fly)  grubs.  Stir  the  surface,  and  turn  the  ducks 
and  chickens  into  the  garden.  The  female  of  the 
Crane-fly  lays  her  eggs  in  grass  and  rough  herbage 
in  the  autumn,  and  it  is  at  that  season  fiat  the 
most  effective  measures  can  be  taken.  Penning 
sheep  on  the  land  prevents  the  deposition  of  eggs, 
and  gets  rid  of  the  growth  of  grass  ;  so  does  close- 
mowing,  followed  by  bush-harrowing.  Much 
dampness  in  the  soil  favours  the  increase  of  the 
caterpillars,  whilst  draining  has  the  contrary  effect. 

Lifting  Bulbs  :  W.  S.  The  roots  of  Narcissus, 
HyacinthB,  Scillas,  Chionodoxa,  Crocus  may  be 
dug  up  when  the  foliage  is  in  process  of  dying 
down.  Tulips  should  be  removed  from  the  soil 
when  the  flower-stalk  can  be  twisted  roun'd  the 
finger  without  breaking,  and  to  leave  them  longer 
is  to  run  the  risk  of  a  renewal  of  growth  if  the 
season  be  moist.  The  first,  third,  fourth  and  fifth 
need  not  be  dug  up  unless  the  bulbs  are  in  the  way 
of  summer  flowers,  or  replanting  is  considered 
necessary. 

LuriNUs  polyphyllos  :  Anxious  One.  The  time 
named  on  the  packets  is  a  suitable  one,  the  resulting 
plants  being  small  and  compact  by  the  end  of  the 
growing  season,  and  well  able  to  go  through  the 
winter  safely.  Seed  sown  now  would  not  produce 
flowering  plants  this  year,  but  they  would  be  long 
and  straggly,  and  liable  to  injury  from  rough 
winds,  &c. 

Names  oe  Plants  :  Correspondents  not  answered 
in.  this  issue  are  requested  to  be  so  good  as 
to  consult  the  following  number. —  Q.  D.  L.  1, 
Khipsalis  saglionis.  —  Q.  II.  S.  1,  Lonicera  sp.  ; 
2,  Dorstenia  contrajerva ;  3,  not  recognised  ;  4, 
Myrica  Gale  ;  5,  Mercurialis  perennis. — W.  C.  Fri- 
tillaria  Meleagris,  white  variety. — E.  E.  Amelan- 
chier  vulgaris. —E.  S.  R.  1,  Cochlearia  officinalis  ; 
2,  Cotyledon  Umbilicus  ;  3,  Sedum  sexangulare  ; 
4,  Pinus  excelsa  ;  5,  ABplenium  Trichomanes;  6, 
Polystichum  angulare  viviparum.  —  Mrs.  H. 
Azara  dentata. — /.  Pentland.  1,  Omphalodes 
verna  ;  2,  Orobus  cyaneus ;  3,  Saxifraga  crasBifolia.  — 
G.  C.  1,  Amelanchier  vulgaris,  snowy  Mespilus  ;  2, 
Anthericum  lineare  variegata  ;  3,  Forsythia  viridis- 
sima  ;  4,  Kerria  japonica.— C  A.  B.  1,  Hibiscus 
Cooperi ;  2,Selaginellastolonifera:  3,  Asplenium  vivi- 
parum ;  4,  Gazaniasplendens;  5,  Lantana,  one  of  the 
garden  forms  ;  6,  Cliveia  (Imantophyllum)  miniata, 


— E.  B.  Sheffield.  1,  seems  to  be  a  yellow-tinted 
form  of  Dendrobium  Ainsworthi.  It  may  not 
prove  constant ;  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  7,  varieties  of  D. 
nobile  ;  6,  a  sparsely-spotted  variety  of  Odonto- 
glossum  Andersonianum. — E.  H.  1,  Doronicum 
plautagiueum  ;  2,  Saxifraga  crassifolia  ;  3,  Acaly- 
pha  marginata. — L.  P.,  Devon.  1,  Dendrobium 
primulinum  ;  2,  Dendrobium  cucullatum  of  gar- 
dens ;  3,  Lycaste  (Bifenaria  Harrisonise). — Q.  A.  I. 
Tulipa  sylvestris. 

Peach  Foliage:  Gardener.  The  leaves  stnt  are 
affected  by  mildew,  and  you  would  do  wisely  to 
cut  off  and  burn  the  worst  affected  of  them,  after- 
wards syringing  with  some  of  the  remedies  against 
mildew  sold  by  florists,  or  sulphide  potassium  at 
the  rate  of  half  an  ounce  to  one  gallon  of  water, 
doing  this  forthwith,  or  the  mildew  will  extend  to 
the  fruits. 

Peach-blossoms  not  Setting  :  E.  P.  Unless  we 
could  see  the  trees  and  knew  the  kind  of  culture 
adopted,  we  could  not  give  a  definite  answer. 
We  should  imagine  from  the  shoot  sent  that 
the  very  immature  state  of  the  wood  is  the 
cause  of  the  flowers  dropping  without  Betting. 
The  flowers  that  form  at  the  green  ends  of  ordi- 
narily-ripened shoots  drop  off  from  the  same 
cause. 

Peaches  :  B.  W.  The  silver-leaf  disease,  the  cause  of 
which  is  not  known.  Cut  off  all  the  affected 
Bhoots  and  burn  them,  watering  at  the  roots  with 
weak  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron— half  an  ounce  to 
a  gallon  may  be  tried. 

Strawberry  :  T.  S.  We  suspect  your  fruits  are  a 
variation  from  Noble  ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  tell 
from  the  fruits  sent. 

Th  IPs  on  Peas  :  Peas.  You  might  protect  the  Peas 
by  syringing  the  haulm  with  petroleum  emulsion, 
that  is  by  making  a  Btrong  soap  ley  with  toft-soap 
4  oz.  and  a  wineglassful  of  petroleum  to  1  gallon 
of  water.  Several  applicitione  may  be  needed. 
Quassia- water  might  also  be  tried,  or  even  frequent 
applications  of  clean  water  or  soapy  water  by  means 
of  the  garden-engine  would  have  a  deterrent  effect. 
If  the  land  is  light,  mulch  it  on  both  sides  of  the 
rows ;  or  if  you  grow  Peas  in  a  quarter  by  them- 
selves, mulch  the  land  all  ovi  r. 

Tuberose  ;  M.  R.  M.  Probably  the  flower-spikes 
started  too  rapidly  for  the  root  to  support  them  to 
maturity.  You  omitted  also  to  remove  the  off- 
shoots, and  for  some  reason  they  have  become 
affected  by  "  rust." 

Tulip  with  a  Two-plowebed  Stalk  :  Q.  B.  This 
is  a  case  in  which  two  flower-stalks  have,  from 
some  unknown  cause,  grown  together  from  the 
first,  dividing,  however,  an  inch  below  the  flower, 
each  branch  bearing  one  flower.  Fasciation  in  the 
ttems  and  stalks  of  bulbs  is  not  rare,  but  two- 
flowered  Tulips  are  very  uncommon,  either  on  one 
or  separated  stalks. 

Vines  not  Setting  :  T.  Jcnhinson.  Unless  we  knew 
more  about  your  mode  of  treatment  we  cannot 
advise  you. 

Communications  Received.— A.  K.  B.— J.  S. — L.  L. — E.  A'. 
—  E.  M.  II.-E.  W.  B.— W.  B.—  D.  M.-C  W.  D.-G.  M.— 
W.  P.— H.  E.— A.  K.  P.— D.  N.— C.  W.  D.— G.  G.— T.  Bate 
(next  week).— W.  K.  —  W.  B.  H.— H.  R.,  Plymouth.— 
W.  G.  S.,  Leeds.  —  Mereweather  &  Sons.—  F.  A.  W.— 
H.  T.  M.— J.  O'B.— W.  J.  B.— C.  H.-H.  R.— E.  H.  J.— 
Capt.  Walter.— W.  P.-W.  A.  C.     F.  W.  B.— H.  E. 

Photographs,  Specimens,  etc..  Received. — E.  D.  T. — F.  S. 
— H.  T.  M.  (many  thanks  ;  will  be  reproduced  shortly). 


CONTINUED  LARGE  INCREASE  in  the  CIRCULA  TI0N 
of  the  "GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE." 

Important  to  Advertisers.— The  Publisher  has  the  satisfac* 
lion  of  announcing  that  the  circulation  of  the  "Gardeners' 
Chronicle"  has,  since  the  reduction  in  the  price  of  the  paper, 

MORE    THAN    DOUBLED, 
and  that  it  continues  to  increase  weekly. 

Advertisers  are  reminded  that  the  "  Chronicle"  circulates  among 
Country  Gentlemen,  and  all  Classes  of  Gardeners 
and  Garden-lovers  at  home,  that  it  has  a  specially  large 
Foreign  and  Colonial  Circulation,  and  that  it  is 
preserved  for  reference  in  all  the  principal  Libraries. 
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{Continued  from  p.  H»7.) 

A  PRIL  1. — Siuce  I  wrote  my  last  notes,  full 
-^*-  of  optimistic  references  to  spring's 
arrival,  I  have  received  my  rebuff.  Nature, 
indignant  at  my  presumption  in  attempting  to 
forecast  her  intentions,  has  sent  a  couple  of 
hurricanes  across  my  garden.  The  result  has, 
of  course,  been  a  check  to  the  march  of  my 
spring  flowers,  and  thus  my  garden  does  not 
appear  so  very  much  further  advanced  than  it 
did  a  month  ago.  To  some  extent,  the  flowers 
most  in  evidence  then — Anemones,  Primroses 
and  Daffodils — are  the  ones  which  are  most 
prominent  now.  Still,  others  appear  almost 
evory  day,  and  fresh  shoots  and  leaves  inform 
me  that  but  a  little  patience  is  needed  in  order 
that  my  garden  flora  may  present  me  with  an 
entirely  new  picture.  Com[  ared  with  last 
year,  my  early  Tulips  have  been  a  failure. 
Something  has  damaged  a  number  of  the  bulbs, 
so  that  the  leaves  and  flowers  appear  puny  and 
worm-riddled.  The  late-flowering  Tulips,  how- 
ever, seem  to  have  escaped,  and  in  a  week  or 
two  I  expect  a  brilliant  show  from  them.  I  am 
especially  looking  forward  to  a  mats  of  Tulipa 
Gesneriana,  which  I  planted  last  autumn.  My 
early  Tulips  1  have  caipetcd,  some  with  Rock- 
foils,  others  with  Iceland  Poppies,  and  yet 
others  with  PiDke.  Thus  the  partial  failure  this 
year  does  not  disfigure  the  border,  as  would  be 
the  case  if  the  Tulips  stood  on  the  bare  earth  ; 
and  at  the  same  lime  the  foimality  of  the 
dazzling  flowers  is  considerably  softened. 

One  of  the  finest  and  most  interesting  flowers 
of  April  is  the  "  Crown  Imperial,  Emperor  of 
Elowers,"  as  Chapman  called  it.  Gerard  went 
so  far  as  to  give  it  the  first  place  in  his  Ourden 
M Delight  "  for  its  stately  boautifulnesse."  Long 
before  its  flowers  appear,  its  light  green  leaves 
materially  help  to  decorate  the  eaily  spring 
border,  and  to  aiford  a  background  for  the 
flowers  of  March.  The  clusters  of  curious  red 
and  yellow  flowers  at  first  look  upwards,  but  as 
the  flowers  open  they  become  pendont  bells,  and 
thus  exclude  flies,  beetles,  and  such  undosir- 
able  guests  from  the  feast  of  honey  secreted  by 
the  bases  of  the  six  perianth  loaves.  This  feast 
is  prepared  for  bees,  and  they  alone  are  able  to 
reach  it. 

The  dwarf  species  of  Eritillary  are  all  inter- 
esting, and  worth  cultivating.  They  mostly 
produce  graceful  bells  of  the  dullest  colours, 
fantastically  chequered.  [Even  the  pure  whito 
form  of  F.  Meleagris  has  a  chequered  pattern. 
Ed.].  P.  aurea  was  the  first  to  flower  with 
me,  and  is  one  of  the  handsomest,  its  golden 
flowers  being  beautifully  marked  with  numerous 
black  dots.  F.  Meleagris  ((he  chequered 
guinea-hen  flower),  in  all  its  shades  of  colour,  is 
worth  growing  in  every  garden.  At  present 
I  have  only  a  few  plants,  but  next  autumn  I 
shall   get   a   quantity,    and    plant    in   various 


selected  spots.  Another  species,  especially 
valuable,  is  P.  pallidiflora,  with  beautifully 
marked  large  yellow  flowers.  This,  however,  is 
as  yet  too  costly  to  purchase  in  quantity,  as  also  is 
P.  recurva,  a  large  species  with  roddish-orauge 
flowers,  which  is  unfortunately  scarcely  hardy. 
No  garden  is  so  badly  situated  but  it  may 
grow  the  Doronicums,  and  few  spring  flowers 
ai  e  more  showy.  Care  must  be  taken,  however, 
not  to  introduce  them  too  freely  among  small 
subjects,  as  their  vigorous  roots  soon  take  pos- 
session of  the  ground  in  all  directions.  The 
species  I  have  are  D.  austriacum  and  D.  plan- 
tagineum  excelsum,  which  are,  I  believe,  the 
best.  The  Doronicums  succeed  in  the  shade  as 
well  as  in  full  sun. 

This  remark  does  not  apply  to  some  other 
plants  now  in  flower  which  are  frequently 
grown  in  the  shade.  I  mean  the  perennial 
Alyssums  and  Candytufts,  which  only  show 
their  brilliant  white  and  yellow  masses  to  per- 
fection in  the  full  glare  of  the  sun.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Hepaticas,  of  which  I  havo 
splendid  clumps  in  bloom  of  double  and  single, 
red  and  blue,  thrive  best  in  the  partial  shade 
of  deciduous  trees.  The  other  important  part 
of  their  culture  is  to  leave  them  alone.  Tho 
present  month  produces  what  is  surely  the 
bluest  flower  in  the  world,  that  of  the  vernal 
Gentian.  I  have  a  clump  in  full  exposure  to 
the  sun,  with  buried  stones  about  the  roots  to 
retain  moisture,  and  throughout  the  day  the 
brilliant  blue  five-cleft  discs  are  dazzling  in  their 
beauty.  The  samesituation, Ifind,  suits Gentiana 
acaulis,  whose  erect  blue  bell- shaped  flowers 
are  more  frequently  to  be  seen  than  the  dwarfer 
G.  verna. 

A  number  of  Scillas  are  now  in  bloom,  ami  I 
notice  that  S.  campanulata — of  which  I  have 
some  thousands  of  bulbs  naturalised  beneath 
deciduous  trees — is  beginning  to  show  its  light 
blue  bells.  This  species  cannot  be  compared 
with  the  earlier  S.  bitolia  and  S.  sibirica  for 
beauty,  though  it  is  almost  handsome  in  its 
great  vigour.  Its  varieties  alba  and  rosea,  are 
interesting  and  worth  growing. 

My  Poet's  Narcissi  are  just  breaking  into 
bloom,  and  fortunately  they  need  no  recom- 
mendation, being  among  the  few  flowers  which 
everyone  admires.  I  do  not  expect  my  double 
Narcissi  to  bloom  this  mouth,  as  I  planted  them 
late  in  Decemtsr.  They  will  be  welcomo  in 
May  for  their  scent  after  tho  infinitely  more 
beautiful  single  flowers  have  passed  away. 

I  cannot  understand  how  the  Snowflake,  which 
is  now  flowering,  can  by  anyone  be  spoken 
of  in  the  same  breath  as  the  single-flowered 
Snowdrop.  The  whole  idea  and  essential  grace 
of  the  latter  flower  seem  to  be  absent. 

Tho  Violets  are,  of  course,  blooming.  I  grow 
several  kinds,  but  to  me  the  most  beautiful  of 
all  is  the  common  single-white.  The  beautiful 
form  of  tho  flower  is  changed  into  a  shapeless 
mass  in  the  popular  and  generally  admired 
double  kinds.  The  violet  hybrids,  the  tufted 
Pansies,  are  beginning  to  flower,  but  their  time 
is  not  yet,  and  I  pick  off  most  of  tho  blooms  as 
they  appear. 

The  Violet  has  always  been  an  honoured 
flower,  as  indeetl  its  unique  scent  entitles  it  to 
be.  Shakespere  makes  numerous  references  to 
it,  in  almost  every  case  specially  indicating  its 
peifume.     To  quote  but  two  instances  : — 

"  To  gild  refined  gold,  to  paint  the  Lily, 
To  throw  a  perfume  on  the  Vio!et, 

Is  wasteful  and  ridiculous  excess. ' 

"  I  think  the  king  is  but  a  man  as  I  am  ; 
The  Violet  smells  to  him  as  it  doth  to  me.'' 


Another  sweet  flower  which  has  long  rocoived 
poetic  homage  is  the  Wallflower.  Above  a  little 
stony  bank,  behind  my  Escholtzias,  is  a  row  of 
great  bushes  of  these  golden,  "iron-brown" 
flowers.  This  colour  and  yellow  seem  to  me  to 
be  the  appropriate  colours  of  Wallflowers  ;  and 
I  cannot  imagine  myself  caring  for  a  blue  one. 
In  the  incessant  search  for  novelty,  florists  are 
inclined  to  pay  little  regard  to  associations  and 
traditions.  A  scentless  Carnation  or  Rose,  a 
blue  Wallflower,  autumn  Violets,  all  seem  to 
me  to  partake  of  the  character  of  monstrosities 
and  strangers.  Christina  Rosetti's  sonnet  has 
a  wide  range  of  application  : — 
"For  Violets  suit  when  home  birds  build  and  Biug, 
Not  when  the  outbound  bird  a  passage  cleaves  ; 
Not  with  dry  stubble  of  mown  harvest  sheaves, 
But  when  the  green  world  buds  to  blossoming." 
My  north  border  is  now  bright  with  the 
flowers  of  several  species  of  hardy  Primula, 
in  addition  to  the  Primroses  and  Polyanthuses 
which  I  have  everywhere.  Among  the  best 
now  in  bloom  are  the  sweet-scented  little  white 
P.  nivalis,  the  stuidy  and  very  floriferous 
P.  rosea  with  bunches  of  bright  red  flowers, 
P.  denticulata  with  dense  globes  of  bright  lilac, 
and  P.  scotica,  a  species  not  often  seen,  but 
exquisitely  beautiful  with  its  tiny  yellow-eyed 
deep  puiple  flowers. 

My  little  greenhouse  is  now  sweetly  scented 
by  the  flowers  of  the  Auriculas.  Of  those  now 
in  bloom,  Vulcan  and  Prince  of  Greens  are  most 
admired,  but  all  are  beautiful  as  pot  plants. 
Auriculas  are  particularly  suited  for  pot-culture, 
being  naturally  of  slow  growth,  set  shape,  and 
formal  habit ;  whilst  to  get  the  full  beauty  out 
of  the  show  varieties,  it  is  of  course  absolutely 
necessary  to  grow  them  under  glass. 

Arabis,  Aubrietia,  and  Forget-me-not,  all 
help  to  brighten  the  borders  with  patches  of 
violet,  white,  and  blue,  whilst  several  clumps  of 
Saxifrage  afford  masses  of  white  bells.  Nearly 
all  the  plants  now  in  flower  are  dwarfish  in 
character,  though  the  Crown  Imperials  and 
Wallflower  are  exceptions. 

I  must  not  forget  my  fruit-trees,  which  are 
now  a  mass  of  blossom.  I  look  forward  to  a 
fail-  harvest  of  fruit  this  autumn.  Every  day 
my  bees  are  hard  at  work  gathering  honey  and 
pollen,  and  at  the  same  time  fertilising  my 
flowers,  and  thus  assisting  the  fruit-crop.  I 
started  with  one  stock  of  bees  in  the  autumn. 
I  have  just  divided  it,  placing  three  frames 
including  a  queen  cell  into  a  new  hive.  I  hope 
that  this  will  prevent  swarming,  but  I  have  had 
no  previous  experience. 

The  Thorns,  Lilacs,  Laburnums,  and  Deut- 
zias,  are  all  showing  their  flower-buds,  and, 
when  these  have  expanded  and  fallen,  the 
summer  will  be  here.  What  a  steady  tramp, 
tramp  it  is  !   Harry  Huberts. 


Orchid   Notes  and  Gleaning?. 

CLAKE  LAWN,  EAST  SHEEN. 
The  collection  of  Sir  Frederick  Wigan,  Bart., 
which  is  well  grown  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Young,  offers  a 
good  example  of  Orchid  culture,  worthy  of  imitation. 
Among  the  tine  and  rare  plants  noticed  on  tho  occa- 
sion of  a  recent  visit,  were  Ltelio  Cattleja  x  Dig- 
byano-Triansei,  a  figure  of  which  appeared  in  these 
pages,  Jan.  1,  this  year;  Pbaheuopsis  Sohilleriena 
vestalis,  and  many  otheis.  Each  .-prirjg  the  display 
made  witb  plants  of  Ccelogyne  Lowiana  is  an  extiemely 
fine  one,  the  strength  and  beauty  of  the  plants 
increasing  annually.  They  are  treated  ''cool."  Some 
laige  plants  of  Cyiubidium  Lowianuui  alw.ijs  Oocupy 
the   highest   points   of  the    rockery,    their    graceful 
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foliage  harmonising  with  the  fronds  and  leaves  of 
Ferns  and  other  plants  planted  out  around.  At  the 
present  time  they  form  a  charming  picture,  with 
long  pendent  sprays  of  showy  flowers.  There  are  ten 
of  these  large  plants  which  bear  a  total  of  100  spikes, 
and  1625  flowers.  The  longest  spike  is  5  feet 
6  inches  in  length,  and  bears  thirty-six  flowers.  The 
largest  plant  has  twenty-seven  spikes.  The  plant 
nearest  to  the  roof  had  its  leaves  frozen  to  the  glass 
once,  and  it  was  not  injured  at  all.  A  strong  speci- 
men of  the  greenish-yellow  C.  T.  concolor  bears  two 
fine  spikes. 

The  Pnakenopsids  in  a  warm,  moist  house,  were 
giving  promise  of  flowering  abundantly  ;  and  P. 
grandiflora  aurea  and  a  few  others  were  in  bloom. 
In  this  house  the  Cypripedium&  from  the  tropics 
succeed  admirably,  and  some  of  them  are  planted  in 
beds,  and  many  were  in  flower.  Fine  varieties  of 
Miltonia  Roezlii  and  M.  K.  alba  were  remarked  in 
the  house  ;  also  a  richly-coloured  Cypripedium 
Mastersianum,  besides  Saccolabiuru  ampullaceum. 
In  the  intermediate-houses  we  noticed  in  flower 
Cattleya  Mendeli,  C.  Mossiie,  C.  Schroderte,  C.  in- 
termedia, L;elia  Latona,  Tricopilia  suavis,  and 
T.  suavis  alba  with  eleven  flowers ;  Sobralia 
macrantha  and  S.  Ruckeri,  Thunia  alba  in  several 
pretty  specimens,  Oneidiuui  ampliatum  majus,  Cypri- 
pedium Godefroyse,  C.  concolor,  the  last-named 
beaiiug  three  flowers  on  a  spike.  Among  the  Den- 
drolies  in  flower  were  some  fine  D.  BenBonse,  D. 
thrysiflorum,  D.  veratrifolium,  &e.  In  one  of  the 
houses  a  grand  example  of  Codogyne  pandurata,  on  a 
5-feet  raft,  and  having  four  leading  growths,  was 
observed;  in  another,  the  specimens  of  L;elia  pur- 
purata  were  seen  to  bo  profusely  furnished  with 
flower-sheaths ;  and  on  a  Bhelf  near  the  roof  a  number 
of  large  pans  of  the  different  species  of  Pleione  were 
growing  vigorously.  In  the  cool-house  range  a  good 
display  was  made  with  OdontogloBsum  crispum. 
0.  Kuckeriauum,  and  other  species ;  a  fine  lot  of 
0.  Rossii  niaju*  is  in  bloom,  some  of  the  plants 
having  as  many  as  twenty- five  flowers,  plants  of  the 
small-flowered  (Erstedii  were  bearing  from  twenty 
to  forty  blooms  each.  Others  in  flower  were  0. 
elegans  with  two  spikes,  0.  polyanthum,  Disa 
tripetaloides,  and  D.  Kewensis  ;  Masdevallia  Hiccks- 
iana,  M.  Benedict!,  M.  Chestertoni,  M.  Veitchi, 
M.  ignea,  M.  ephippium,  M.  Liudeni,  and  other 
Masdevallias  ;  also  Odontoglossum  citrosmum,  Catt- 
leya citrina,  the  singular  Epidendrum  hastatum, 
and  E.  Endresio-Wallisii. 

DeNDROCHILUM  FILIFORMIS,  LlPARIS  LONGIPES,  &(.'. 
Doubtless,  in  many  collections  of  Orchids,  the  well- 
known  Dcndrochilum  glumaccum  will  be  in  flower, 
or  may  have  been  during  the  past  few  weeks.  The 
gracefulness  of  this  species  is  alone  a  recommendation, 
and  to  those  who  are  pleased  with  others,  beside  the 
more  showy,  I  would  say  grow  this  Dendrochilum 
for  spring  flowering  ;  and  also  D.  filiforme  for  the 
summer.  The  latter  is  a  much  rarer  species,  and  will 
perhaps  bo  considered  by  some  persons  the  more 
beautiful.  Others  of  the  same  genus  are  also  well 
worth  cultivating,  but  at  the  present  time  they  are 
seldom  met  with  in  collections.  Similar,  in  many 
respects,  to  the  above  is  Liparis  longipes,  a  plant 
possessing  longer  pseudo-bulbs  than  D.  glumaceum, 
surmounted  with  two  or  three  leaves  of  a  bright 
green  tint,  and  about  1  foot  in  length.  Commencing 
to  push  in  April  and  May,  growth  continues  till  the 
month  of  August,  when  the  flower-spikes  develop, 
whilst  tho  pseudo-bulbs  are  finally  swelling.  By 
October  the  flowers  appear  on  spikes  of  about  15  inches 
in  length,  farming  an  interesting  sight.  The  spikes 
are  almost  erect,  densely  covered  with  llowers  of  a 
pale  yellow,  in  fact,  resembling  those  of  I),  glumaceum 
in  Bi/.e  and  colour,  aud  withal,  fragrant.  The  spikes 
last  a  long  time  in  good  condition.  One  plant  that 
I  had  last  autumn  remained  in  an  apartment  at 
Bystock  for  a  forlnight  without  suffering  in  any  way. 
This  plant  came  to  us  in  a  bundle  of  imported  plant) 
fromBurmah,  alongwith  Dendrobium  Dalhousieanum, 
and  others  ;  and  eo  well  did  it  grow,  that  nine  spikes 
appeared  the  fir6t  year  that  it  flowered,  and  the 
second  year  there  were  eighteen,  whilst  last  year — the 


third  time— thirty-five  spikes  made  it  a  very  attractive 
object.  This  plant  has  now  passed  into  the  hands  of 
a  skilful  Orchid  cultivator.  I  anticipate  an  even 
greater  advance  by  next  autumn.  W.  Swan,  late  oj 
Bystock,  E.rmuuth. 


THE    USE     OF    ARTIFICIAL 

MANURES. 

Is  it  a  Contradiction,  or  What? — In  the  Journal 
of  the  lioyal  Horticultural  Society,  vol.  xxi.,  Part  I., 
August,  1897,  p.  37,  in  a  paper  on  "Artificial 
Manures,"  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Willis,  I  find  the  following  : — 
"How  much  more  useful  these  manures  (stable 
and  farmyard  manures)  could  be  rendered  by  an 
admixture  with  suitable  artificial  fertilisers." 


various  forms  of  dung  in  the  soil,  and  the  loss  was 
greatest  when  the  largest  quantity  of  dung  was  used." 

And  on  p.  482:  "It  now  becomes  of  interest  to 
ascertain  what  becomes  of  the  nitrogen  that  loses  its 
nitric  form  in  the  presence  of  dung."  ....  "In 
every  case  it  has  been  found  that  the  nitrogen  has 
been  liberated  in  the  elementary  form." 

P.  484:  "There  U  thus  no  escaping  from  the 
cot  elusion  that  nitrates,  whether  naturally  present  in 
manure,  or  the  soil,  or  when  added  in  so-called 
artificial  manures,  are  rapidly  destroyed  by  organisms 
(bacteria)  which  are  very  abundant  in  dung,  and  are 
also  present,  though  to  a  much  less  extent  in  soil.'' 

Further  on  p.  484  :  "  It  was  found  that  the 
crop  was  least,  and  the  loss  of  nitrogen  greatest, 
in  the  mixture  that  contained  most  straw."  In 
other  words,  if  you  use  nitrates  in  "  conjunc- 
tion "  with  dung,  you   may  as  well   save  the   money 


Fig.  104. — odontoglossum  wilckeanum,  pitt's  variety. 

(Shown  April  12,  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Meeting.     For  further  particulars,  se 
Report  in  Gvnhntrs  Chronkk,  April  lb,  p.  238.) 


And  on  p.  42:  "Artificial  manures,  therefore,  are 
not  recommended  to  take  the  place  of  farmyard  or 
stable  manure,  but  to  be  used  in  conjunction  with 
them." 

On  the  other  haud,  in  the  Journal  oj  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  of  England,  third  series,  vol.  viii., 
Part  III,  No.  31,  Sept.  30,  1897,  now  before  me,  I 
find  the  following  in  a  paper  on  "  Recent  Experiments 
on  Denitrification."  On  p.  477:  "Notwithstanding 
the  high  position  that  artificial  manures  now  take  in 
the  estimation  of  farmers  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
it  cannot  be  said  that  they  have  done  anything  to 
displace  the  use  of  farmyard  manure,  which  must 
still  be  regarded  as  our  most  general  and  important 
fertiliser.  All  the  farmyard  manure  produced  in 
this  country  is  still  applied  to  the  land,  and  arti- 
ficials find  their  legitimate  place  as  sources  of  plant- 
food  on  areas  that  the  available  supply  of  home-made 
manure  is  insufficient  to  dress." 

But  observe  what  follows  on  p.  480  :  "  By  a  series 
of  experiments  and  calculations,  Maercker  showed 
that  from  12  to  47  per  cent,  of  the  nitrogen  in  nitrate 
of    soda  was  dissipated   through  contact  with    the. 


spent  in  artificial  nitrates,  and  leave  it  in  the 
saving's-bank,  for,  if  all  that  has  been  written  be 
true,  you  will  obtain  no  advantage  from  the  use  of 
the  additional  artificial  manure  ! 

What  is  called  "long  manure,"  with  plenly  of 
straw  in  it,  seems  to  be  the  most  wasteful,  for  the 
additional  straw  is  prolific  in  denitrifying  bacteria, 
which  dissipate  the  nitrogen  in  its  elementary  form, 
and  so  render  the  nitrate  valueless. 

However,  on  p.  485,  this  is  stated:  "Evidently, 
therefore,  the  denitrify  iog  power  of  the  dung  is  lo3t 
to  a  large  extent  by  contact  with  the  soil  for  two  or 
three  months." 

"  Wagner  carried  out  a  series  of  experiments,  which 
also  go  to  show  that  the  denitrifying  bacteria  are 
much  less  energetic  in  old  than  in  new  dung." 

In  England  it  has  been  found  that  no  appreciable 
increase  of  crop  resulted  when  artificial  manures, 
such  as  nitrates,  were  us6d  with  dung.  And  now 
German  experiments  appear  to  have  solved  this 
riddle.  They  seem  to  show  that  nitrogen  is  dis- 
sipated in  its  elementary  form  ;  that  is,  it  is  lost  or 
wasted  by  contact  with  dung  ;  and  fresh  dung,  when 
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used  in  "  conjunction "  with  nitrates,  is  far  more 
wasteful  than  well-rotted  dung,  ' '  for  the  reason  that 
the  denitrifying  organisms  so  abundant  in  the  dung 
instantly  attack  the  nitrate  of  soda  (or  other  nitrate, 
and  also  sulphate  of  ammonia,  &c),  and  dissipate  the 
nitrogen  in  the  elementary  form." 

I  suppose  we  may  infer  that  it  would  require 
the  nodules  of  Leguminosae  to  capture  this  elementary 
nitrogen  again,  and  make  it  available  for  the  growth 
of  plants.  The  curious  thing  is,  that  purely  phos- 
phatic  and  potassic  manures  also  fail  to  produce 
satisfactory  results  when  used  with  dung;  "but 
"Wagner's  experiments  show  that  the  negative  results 
obtained,  when  mineral-manures  are  added  to  dung, 
are  intimately  associated  with  denitrification." 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  all  these  experi- 
ments, if  they  are  reliable,  is  first,  that  dung-heaps 
shoald  be  frequently  turned,  "so  as  to  induce  rapid 


would  be  a  hopeless  attempt  to  try  and  persuade 
practical  growers  not  to  use  them  ;  the  problem  is, 
how  and  when  to  use  them,  when  the  soil  needs  some 
ingredients  which  these  home-made  manures  do  not 
contain. 

This  subject  is  so  important,  from  not  only  an 
individual  but  also  a  national  point  of  view,  that  the 
more  it  is  ventilated,  the  more  is  the  likelihood  that 
we  shall  get  at  the  bottom  of  the  conditions  needed  for 
scientific  agriculture  and  horticulture.  E.Bonavia,  M.D. 


NARCISSUS    LADY   MARGARET 

BOSCAWEN. 
This  fine  new  Narcissus,  which  gained  the  award 
of  a  First-class  Certificate  R.H.S.  on  April  12  last, 
was  raised  by  the  Rev.  G.  H.  Engleheart  from  N.  Hors- 


FlC.    105. — NARCISSI'S   LADY    MARGARET   BOSCAWEN:    SEGMENTS   SNOW-WHITE  J 

CUP   ORANGE, 


fermentation,  oxidation,  and  a  high  temperature " 
before  usiDg  them  ;  and  second,  not  to  use  dung  in 
"conjunction"  with  artificial  manures,  and  especially 
with  nitrates. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  farmyard  and 
stable  manures  are  very  valuable  and  important 
fertilisers.  The  whole  agricultural  history  of  man, 
all  the  world  over,  from  the  most  primitive  times, 
furnishes  evidence  of  this.  The  safest  plan  would, 
however,  seem  to  be  to  use  home-made  and  well- 
rotted  manures  one  year  without  artificial  manures, 
and  only  artificial  manures  the  next  year. 

Artificial  manures  are  trumpeted  everywhere  as  the 
saviourB  of  agriculturists  and  horticulturists,  and  no 
doubt  if  the  soil  wants  these  ingredients,  and  if  the 
crops  to  be  grown  require  them,  they  must  be  of 
advantage  ;  the  question,  however,  remains  as  to 
how  and  when  these  artificial  manures  Bhould  be 
used. 

Farm  and  stable  manures  have  for  ages  given  satis- 
factory insults,   under  certain  circumstances,  that  it 


fieldi  by  pollen  of  N.  poeticus  ornatus  (fig.  105).  The 
effect  of  such  a  cross  is  often,  as  in  the  flower  here 
shown,  the  shortening  and  expanding  of  the  crown  of 
the  Trumpet  Daffodil  without  infusion  of  colour  from 
the  poeticus.  The  great  accession  of  size  and  stature 
may  be  attributed  to  the  employment,  as  is  the 
raiser's  custom,  of  differentiated  parents,  i.e.,  in  the 
present  case  the  pollen  used  was  that  of  a  flower  not 
grown  in  his  own  garden  or  vicinity.  In  form 
and  robust  habit,  Lady  Margaret  Boscawen  may  be 
described  as  of  the  .Sir  Watkin  class,  but  its  remark- 
ably broad  flat  segments  are  of  clear  white.  The 
great  size  of  this  flower,  its  vigour  and  freedom  of 
bloom,  and  its  length  of  stout  stem,  must  render  it 
a  coveted  Narcissus,  not  only  for  the  amateur  collec- 
tion, but  for  market  work.  It  is  named  after  the 
wife  of  the  Hon.  John  BoscaweD,  who  is  well  known 
in  connection  with  the  advancement  of  horticulture 
in  his  county  of  Cornwall. 


"LA   MAISON   RUSTIQUE." 

(Continued  from  p.  229.) 
The  next  two  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  considera- 
tion of  Beets,  Blites,  Orache  and  Spinage.  These 
include  a  large  number  of  plants,  but  the  names  were 
at  one  time  strictly  confined  to  a  lesser  number. 
The  first-named,  "Bette  and  Jotte"  was  what  we 
now  designate  "Beetroots,"  and  comprised  at  the 
period  under  review  the  white-rooted,  the  black- 
rooted,  and  the  red-rooted  "Beetes,"  sometimes 
referred  to  the  above,  more  often  to  Chenopodium 
Bonus  Henricus,  in  earlier  times  called  Betin  or 
Betyn.  In  France  one  of  its  names  was  "epinard 
sauvage,"  or  "  Wildspinach."  Blites  (Blette)  included 
Chenopodium  album  and  C.  rubrum,  both  of  which  were 
cultivated.  Lightfoot  in  Flora  Scotica  mentions  having 
seen  them  eaten  in  May  when  in  company  with  Pennant 
he,  in  1772,  visited  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  Of 
"Orache"  there  were  two  kinds,  white  and  red- 
leaved,  and  these  are  varieties  of  Atriplex  hortensis. 
Of  "Spinage,''  according  to  our  author,  two  sorts 
were  grown,  and  chiefly  for  use  during  Lent  ;  of 
these  the  one  was  known  as  the  male,  the  other  the 
female,  the  latter  so  named  because  it  bore  no  seeds. 
This  curious  belief  that  it  was  the  male  and  not  the 
female  plant  that  produced  seeds  was  held  by  every- 
body. One  of  the  very  commonest  examples  is 
furnished  by  Hemp,  and  it  was  not  till  Phillip 
Miller  pointed  out  the  mistake  that  it  was  recognised 
as  one.  The  female  Hemp  was  called  "  Fimble," 
and  the  male  "Carle  "  (Worlidge  calls  it  Karle),  and 
the  latter  was  carefully  looked  after  for  seeds  ;  or 
as  Tusser  puts  it,  "The  Fimble  to  spin  and  the 
Carle  for  seed." 

Leeks  were  cultivated  in  much  the  same  manner 
as  now.  Onion3  were  an  important  crop.  Two 
sorts,  the  red  and  the  white,  the  latter  the 
more  appreciated,  were  grown.  It  was  "the  country- 
man's meat,"  and  "  he  that  eateth  every  day  tender 
Onions  with  honio  to  his  breakfast  shall  live  the 
more  healthful."  Chibols  and  Chives  are  noted  as 
good  in  salads ;  then  a  long  chapter  follows  on 
"  Garlicke,"  which  is  called  the  countryman's  "treacle 
in  the  time  of  plague."  Treacle  here  has  the  old 
meaning  of  a  certain  composition  used  in  sickness, 
and  has  nothing  in  common  with  what  we  know  as 
that  delectable  semi-fluid.  It  is,  however,  curious 
that  the  ancient  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  treacle  has 
been  transmitted  through  long  centuries,  and  still 
rests  upon  the  article  which  bears  its  name.  In  some 
parts  of  France,  Garlick  eaten  with  fresh  butter  on 
the  1st  of  May  was  considered  a  hopeful  method  of 
securing  immunity  from  sickness  for  the  succeeding 
twelve  months. 

Purceleine,  Rouquette,  and  Targon  (Tarragon)  were 
all  salad  plants  in  request.  "Tarragon,"  Surfleet 
informs  us,  'is  made  of  linseed  pricked  in  many 
places  of  the  head  of  a  red  Onion,  and  put  into 
well- manured  earth.''  Smallage  and  "  Chervile  "  are 
treated  together.  The  former  is  noted  as  being  of 
value  as  "a  physic  herb."  In  due  time  it  became 
Celery.  "  Ooq  "  (Costmary)  and  "  Sano  Monde" 
(Avens)  were  both  held  in  much  esteem  as  aromatic 
herbs.  It  seems  strange  now  that  so  common  a 
wayside  weed  as  the  latter  should  have  been  culti- 
vated in  gardens.  The  French,  however,  as  well  as 
the  English,  held  it  in  high  esteem,  and  it  was  called 
Bendite,  or  the  Blessed  Herb,  "  Herb  Bennet  "  being 
a  corruption  of  the  first  name.  From  the  roots 
smelling  6trongly  of  Cloves  it  was  also  desig- 
nated the  Clovewort,  anciently  Caryophyllata, 
and  now  the  well  -  known  Geum  urbanum. 
Asparagus,  called  "  a  delicate  fruit,"  is  followed 
by  a  chapter  on  Cresses.  In  the  French 
original  three  kinds  of  Cresses  are  described  ;  in  the 
English,  too,  garden  Cresses  and  Water-cresses.  The 
former  is  made  to  include  the  ' '  Cresson  d'Alenois  " 
and  "La  Berle,"  which  last  is  said  to  grow  with  the 
Cresson  d'Eau  (Water-cresses),  and  in  old  English, 
"  Carsyndills."  The  Berle  mentioned  here  is  Vero- 
nica Beccabunga,  commonly  known  as  "Brooklime," 
the  "Blue  Cresses "  of  the  Ettricks  shepherds, 
"Bonnie  Kilmeny."  At  one  time  this  was  eaten 
freely  along  with  Cresses.  Now,  many  consider  it 
poisonous.  Miller  explains  how  this  has  come  about, 
through  the  creeping  Water-Parsnip — Apium  (Shim) 
repens — having  been  gathered  for  the  Water-cress,  and 
eaten  with  bad  effeots.  This  plant  in  La  Nouv&h 
Maison  Rustique  is  called  "Berleor  Slum, "and  we  still 
find  "Berle"  in  French  dictionaries  translated  "Sium 
or  Water-Parsnip."  It  is  a  curious  instance  of  misap- 
propriation of  name  and  characteristics.  Navets,  both 
white  and  yellow,  were  largely  cultivated.  Turnips 
were  too  coarse  for  high-class  tables,  but  in  some  parts 
of  France  the  inhabitants  actually  lived  on  them,  and 
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ate  nothing  else.  It  is  noted  that  Mustard  ought 
always  to  be  eaten  with  Navets>.  Radishes  follow, 
and  were  a  favourite  esculent.  Sweet  Radishes  were 
produced  when  the  seeds,  before  sowing,  were 
steeped  for  a  time  in  honied  wine,  and  those  sown  in 
the  usual  way  were  rendered  less  bitter  if  occasonally 
wa'eredwith  salted  water.  Sennie  (Mustard,  which 
includes  Charlock),  was  an  important  crop,  the  Beeds 
only  having  been  used.  Our  author  states,  it 
"sprang  very  easily,  inasmuch  as  it  is  hard  to 
destroy  it  where  it  hath  been  once  sown."  Hence 
the  name  Sen  vie,  "always  living." 

A  few  other  vegetables  are  noted,  and  a  long  list 
of  physic  herbs,  many  of  which  we  reckon  now  as 
weeds.  Among  these,  however,  occurs  a  long  disser- 
tation en  Tobacco,  over  the  healing  qualities  of 
which  the  writer  is  quite  enthusiastic.  These  we 
cannot  transcribe.  But  the  reader  is  assured,  as  a 
fact  not  to  be  disputed,  that  "the  inhabitants  of 
Florida  feed  themselves  a  certain  space  with  the 
fumes  of  this  herb,  which  they  take  at  the  mouth  by 
the  means  of  small  horns."  Further  on  he  adds 
that  "  the  fumes  of  this  herbe  maketh  men  some- 
what drunke,  and  by  that  reason  call  it  a  kind  of 
yellow  Henbane."  Sarsaparilla,  under  the  name  of 
Mecoachan,  a  kind  of  "  Lizeron,"  is  also  praised  very 
highly  for  its  curative  powers.  E.  P.  Brothcritom. 
To  be  continued.) 


REMINISCENCES    OP    GHENT. 

{ConlinufA  from   p.  250.) 

Brooks. 

M.  Vincke-  thijardin's  Nursery. — A  visit  to  the 
great  establishment  at  Scheepsdale,  Bruges,  revealed 
a  nursery  in  good  order,  and  of  more  than  usual 
interest  by  reason  of  the  splendid  condition  of  the 
inmates  of  the  dozen  or  more  long  ranges  of  Odonto- 
glossum-houses.  These  plants  have  been  in  fine 
condition  for  some  years,  and  they  are  not  declining 
as  some  persons  supposed  they  would  do ,  the 
specimens  of  Odontoglossum  crispum  and  o*her 
Odontoglossums  in  M.  Vincke-Dujardin's  houses  are 
magnificent,  affording  another  proof  that  Orchids 
need  not  degenerate  if  proper  provision  is  made  for 
their  culture,  and  the  plants  are  carefully  tended. 

The  plan  of  the  great  blocks  of  houses  running 
right  and  left  of  the  central  transept  is  of  the  best 
possible  to  secure  good  ventilation,  without  causing 
cold  currents  of  air  for  the  houses,  although  forming 
separate  houses  above,  are  open  underneath  the 
staging,  and  there  are  no  dividing  walls. 

At  the  time  of  our  visit  the  fine  varieties  of  Odonto- 
glofsum  crispum,  0.  triumphans,  0.  luteo-purpureum 
and  other  Odontoglossums,  Miltonia  vexillaria, 
Cattleya  Mendeli,  C.  Lawrenceana,  C.  Schrodera;, 
Vanda  tricolor  and  other  showy  species,  and  some 
good  Cypripediums,  made  a  beautiful  display.  Among 
large  batches  of  plants  not  in  flower,  yet  remarkable 
for  the  high  state  of  culture  evidenced,  were  many 
varieties  of  La;lia  anceps,  L.  purpurata,  and  Cattleya 
labiata. 

Palms  of  species  suitable  for  decoration,  and 
especially  Kentias,  which  were  observed  from  the 
tiny  seedling  up  to  the  giant  specimen  abound,  and 
all  were  in  fine  condition,  clean,  and  well-grown  ;  as 
were  Bromeliads,  likewise  Anthuriums. 

In  the  open  ground,  and  planted  in  tubs,  a  very 
large  number  of  sweet  Bays,  chiefly  standards,  in  all 
stages  of  growth  were  remarked  ;  some  of  the  larger 
specimens  being  of  great  age,  a  few  having  been  in 
the  possession  of  the  family  for  upwards  of  130  years, 
tended  and  venerated  as  household  treasures.  With 
regard  to  these  useful  decorative  trees,  it  is  a  mistake 
to  Buppose  that  their  cultivation  entails  but  little 
trouble.  On  the  contrary,  they  require  much  oare  in 
storing  them  away  in  shelters  in  the  autumn  before 
fro3t  injures  them,  to  see  that  they  are  not  placed 
outside  before  all  risk  of  frost  has  passed  ;  then  the 
annual  pruning  of  every  point,  the  constant  attention 
in  affording  water,  and  in  many  other  respects  these 
plants  requiring  much  care. 

M.  Ed.  Dereyghere  Van  Comperaolle. — In  this 
compact  and  well-kept  nursery,  whose  English- 
speaking  proprietor  is  so  well  known  to  British 
nurserymen    visiting    Belgium,     there     are    always 


numbers  of  plants  remarkable  for  excellence  of 
cultivation,  or  which  are  out  of  the  ordinary  run 
of  nursery  stock.  At  the  time  of  our  visit  we  found 
there  numerous  pretty  plants  of  Livistonia  rotundi- 
folia  in  several  sizes,  and  all  of  uniform  good  quality  ; 
another  special  feature  was  several  housefuls  of 
Phoenix  canadensis,  a  variety  of  comparatively  dwarf 
and  dense  growth,  and  said  to  be  a  great  favourite  for 
the  decoration  of  dwelling-houses.  Raphis  aspera  and 
R.  a.  nana  were  two  striking  Palms,  which  multiply 
at  a  very  rapid  rate  by  offshoots  from  the  base. 

Other  noteworthy  stock  comprised  Aspidistra 
lurida  variegata  and  seedling  Cliveias,  with  very  fine 
flowers.  In  the  open  ground,  Lily  of  the  Valley  for 
selling  in  clumps  for  forcing  are  well  and  extensively 
cultivated.  The  view  of  some  old  ruins  on  the  other 
side  of  the  moat,  and  around  which  the  yellow  and 
lilac  Primroses  and  other  wild  flowers  were  luxur  iating 
prompted  questions  as  to  the  former  history  of  the 
place,  and  we  were  informed  that  where  the  nursery 
now  stands  was  the  cemetery  adjoining  a  monastery 
which  stood  there  about  the  year  1300  ad. 

L.  Linden  et  Cie.,  Moortebeek. 

An  unusually  interesting  group  of  Orchids  from 
Brussels,  exhibited  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  com- 
mittees of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  was 
awarded  a  Silver-gilt  MedaL  Every  plant  it  con- 
tained was  remarkable  for  the  perfect  cultivation  it 
presented,  and  for  its  value  as  a  desirable  variety. 
Exactly  one  week  previously,  we  had  seen  most  of 
the  same  plants,  and  many  thousands  beside,  in  the 
houses  at  M.  Linden's  Orchid  establishment  at 
Moortebeek,  some  4  miles  to  the  west  of  Brussels. 
We  bad  travelled  from  Ghent,  a  party  of  five  English- 
men, and  as  soon  after  arriving  at  Brussels  as  wag 
possible,  we  presented  ourselves  at  l'Horticulture 
Internationale  in  the  Pare  Leopold,  where  there  was 
much  to  interest  and  admire.  But  before  the 
Orchid-houses  there  had  been  thoroughly  inspected,  M. 
Lucien  Linden  telephoned  from  Moortebeek  that  there 
was  much  more  to  see  at  that  place,  and  invited  us 
to  proceed  thither  at  once. 

Those  who  have  visited  the  magnificent  City  of 
Brussels  of  late  years  will  know  that  we  might  have 
proceeded  thence  by  the  excellent  trams,  that  open 
up  the  beautiful  boulevards  and  principal  streets  of 
the  city  and  suburbs.  Indeed,  the  systems  of  tram- 
ways form  one  of  the  most  striking  features  a  visitor 
to  the  city  can  remark.  Time  being  short,  however, 
we  proceeded  in  cabs  over  roads  that  seemed  to  tra- 
verse most  of  the  few  hills  Belgium  possesses.  The 
route  is  a  very  pleasant  one,  and  the  roads  generally 
are  of  great  width.  As  we  approach  the  Chaussee  de 
Ninove  it  is  seen  that  the  nursery  is  situate  perfectly 
in  the  country,  on  a  plateau  where  one  would  expect 
the  air  to  be— as  indeed  it  is — comparatively  free 
from  urban  influences. 

The  Moortebeek  Orchid-houses  consist  of  a  large 
central  glass  building,  running  at  right  angles  from 
the  road,  and  fourteen  span-roofed  divisions  opening 
into  this,  seven  upon  either  side.  Several  of  these 
were  filled  with  Odontoglossums — such  plants  as  are 
worth  travelling  some  distance  to  see.  These 
healthy,  vigorous-growing  plants,  more  than  sur- 
prised our  party,  although  each  of  us  were  familiar  with 
the  best  collections  in  England.  Yet,  it  is  only  two 
years  since  this  establishment  was  built,  and  there- 
fore the  specimens  had  been  established  for  a  very 
short  period  since  importation.  We  may  explain  that 
the  seven  houses  were  connected  in  the  typical 
Belgian  method,  the  span  between  each  division  only 
descending  to  about  4  feet  from  the  floor.  By  stooping 
a  little,  one  could  see  the  plants  right  away  through, 
and  we  thus  saw  a  collection  of  about  53,000  Odonto- 
glossums. From  every  point  of  view  these  were 
satisfactory,  whether  one  looked  at  the  plump,  solid 
pseudo-bulbs  last  made  ;  at  the  thick,  stiff,  partially 
purple-coloured  foliage  ;  the  strong,  vigorous  growths 
just  breaking  away  ;  or  the  forest  of  spikes  that  will 
soon  bear  a  display  of  blossoms.  The  species  O. 
cirrhosum  especially  was  remarkable  for  its  wealth  of 
flower-spikes.  A  batch  of  them  occupied  one  side  in  a 
division,  and  we  have  never  Been  this  Orchid  happier. 


The  spikes  were  very  strong,  some  were  2  feet  or  more 
high,  and  mauy  of  them  in  bloom,  exhibited  varie- 
ties of  exceeding  value.  But  our  attention  was 
soon  absorbed  by  the  collection  of  Miltonia  vexillaria. 
These  were  a  picture,  the  young  growths  developing 
as  freely  as  a  vigorous  Cypriped  might  be  expected  to 
do  ;  there  were  no  crippled  leaves,  no  sign  of  spot, 
or  other  result  of  unsuitable  environment.  One  of 
these  since  shown  at  the  Drill  Hall,  was  a  magnificent 
picture  of  successful  cultivation  and  excellence  of 
variety.  It  has  been  named  in  remembrance  of  the 
late  J.  Linden,  and  had  six  spikes  bearing  thirty-two 
flowers,  some  of  these  about  3  J  inches  across,  and 
rich  rose-coloured.  Of  Odontoglossum  crispum  we 
can  only  speak  in  the  same  appreciative  terms.  The 
plants  throughout  were  in  every  sense  perfect.  So 
much  so,  that  we  asked  M.  Linden  if  he  had  any 
explanation  he  could  give.  Had  there  been  any 
manure  used  ?  "  None  whatever,"  replied  M.  Linden, 
"there  is  nothing  unusual  in  the  treatment.  The 
plants  have  been  given  nothing  but  peat,  Bphagnum- 
moBs,  and  water,  but  the  water  of  the  district  is  doubt- 
less peculiarly  suitable  to  Orchids."  Of  the  many 
particularly  fine  forms  of  O.  crispum,  one  known  as 
Comte  de  Flandres  had  large  flowers  of  exquisite 
form,  each  sepal  being  heavily  blotched,  and  the 
petals  white.  Then  there  were  many  pretty  Odonto- 
glossums, that  were  evidently  hybrids  between 
crispum  and  Wilckeanum,  and  crispum  and  Hunne- 
wellianum,  and  others  whose  pedigree  it  was  difficult 
to  declare.  O.  Princess  de  Canaries  was  such  a 
hybrid  ;  it  had  bright  canary-yellow  coloured  flowers, 
with  purple  red  spots,  and  a  white  fringed  lip. 
Some  exceedingly  pretty  formB  of  O.  Wilckeanum 
were  remarked,  most  of  them  perfectly  distinct,  and 
bearing  names,  but  we  had  not  time  to  note  carefully 
each  of  these.  A  word  is  deserved  by  a  plant  of 
O.  luteo-purpureum  luridum.  The  spike  carried 
sixteen  fine  flowers,  which  were  remarkable  for  the 
prevailing  colour  of  deep  brown,  being  strikingly 
distinct  in  this  respect.  A  very  lovely  variety  of  0. 
Pescatorei  was  named  Roi  Leopold ;  the  flowers 
were  large,  pure  white,  and  each  petal  and  sepal  bore 
several  violet  or  purple  blotches  towards  the  points. 
It  was  impossible  to  linger  more,  even  to  admire  the 
lovely  forms  of  Odontoglossums,  and  we  were  soon 
face  to  face  with  the  Cypripeds.  In  the  first  place 
was  a  magnificent  group  of  plants  of  C.  Lawrencea- 
num,  presumably  the  greater  part  of  a  thousand  in 
number.  At  first  glance  they  looked  like  a  group  of 
ornamental  foliage  plants,  they  were  so  vigorous  and 
the  marking  so  distinct.  Against  this  view,  however, 
were  the  numerous  flower-spikes  and  large  blossoms, 
the  spikes  in  many  cases  being  about  L'O  inches  high. 
We  afterwards  went  to  inspect  the  many  hybrid 
Cypripeds,  and  the  recognised  species  and  varieties. 
One  of  the  most  beautiful  hybrids  was  C.  >:  Lebaudy- 
anum  superbum.  The  sepals  were  wide,  and  the 
ground  colour  white,  marked  much  with  chocolate, 
petals  long,  and  twisted  a  little,  green  at  base,  spotted 
with  purple,  points  exclusively  purple,  the  prevailing 
colour  of  lip,  green.  C.  Rothschildianum  platyt:c 
nium  was  observed  to  be  a  very  striking  plant.  The 
Cattlejas  generally  were  only  showing  sheaths,  but 
from  the  strength  and  number  of  these,  it  is  certain 
a  fine  show  will  be  made  a  little  later.  Those  already 
in  flower  included  some  excellent  forms.  C.  Mendeli 
especially  was  very  fine.  A  variety  named  Tho 
Pearl  was  almost  white,  but  one  could  easily  detect  a 
faint  blush,  for  which  the  flower  was  prettier  than  a 
pure  white  would  have  been.  Cymbidiums  looked  as 
well  as  the  species  already  noticed,  and  C.  Lowii 
superbissimum  was  a  very  large  richly-coloured  form  of 
this  popular  plant. 

Natural  Advantages. 

The  continued  anxiety  of  the  Englishmen  to  find 
an  explanation  of  the  apparent  ease  with  which 
Orchids  (and  especially  Odontoglossums)  are  culti- 
vated at  Moortebeek.  led  us  to  make  many  enquiries, 
but  all  the  explanation  forthcoming  was  that  of  suit- 
ability of  site.  Said  M.  Linden,  "I  believe  there  is 
not  a  better  site  in  Belgium  for  the  cultivation  of 
Odontoglossums  than  is  Moortebeek."  How  came 
M.  Linden  to  go  there  ?     Here  is  the  answer  as  nearly 
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as  possible  as  we  received  it.  Immediately  opposite 
the  establishment  is  a  gentleman's  residence,  and 
M.  Linden  had  noticed  that  the  Odontoglots  in  this 
garden  succeeded  better  than  in  his  own,  although 
they  were  cultivated  under  M.  Linden's  direction.  In 
conversation  with  this  gentleman,  who  was  also  the 
owner  of  the  land  where  M.  Linden's  establishment 
now  is,  M.  Linden  expressed  his  conviction  that  the 
secret  lay  in  the  water  or  site,  or  both.  The  gentle- 
man's reply  was,  "  Take  a  lease  of  some  land  opposite, 
and  see." 

This  was  done,  and  the  result  in  two  years  is  such 
that  one  would  not  realise  unless  he  saw  it.  We 
examined  the  boilers,  which  are  horizontal  tubulars, 
and  also  two  new  houses  not  yet  filled  with  plants. 
Everything  was  skilfully  done,  and  nothing  without 
a  reason,  but  there  were  no  great  differences  from 


generation  from  seed.  A  good  blossom  measures  2} 
inches,  and  in  special  instances  of  2|  inches  in 
diameter  have  been  remarked.  The  plant  shown  at 
the  Drill  Hall  on  April  26  last,  had  been  reared  in 
natural  soil,  without  any  fertilising  food  whatever. 
It  was  exhibiled  at  the  shows  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society,  in  April  of  1891,  April  of  1894 
(awarded  "  Merit  "),  in  1896,  and  in  1897. 

The  plant  is   obtainable  of  Mr.  G.  Parr,  Estate 
Office,  Hampton  Court,  Leominster. 


OUR  TREATMENT  OF  A  SWAMP. 

A  portion  of  the  great  pool  formed  here,  about 
140  jears  ago  by  Lancelot  Brown,  got  so  silted  up  at 
the  Darrow  end  by  the  ioflow  of  a  muddy  stream, 
that  it  left  the  breadth  we  have  to  dealwith — 200 


Fig,  106. — giant  primrose  "eVelyn  arkwright":   colour  primrose- yellow. 


other  growers'  houses  to  account  for  the  success. 
We  may  say,  however,  that  the  stages  are  not  solid, 
but  air,  heat,  and  moisture  can  circulate  upwards 
amongst  the  plants.  In  the  fourteen  houses  we  have 
referred  to,  a  tank  of  water  runs  along  the  length  of 
every  alternate  one,  consequently  water  can  be 
reached  from  each,  and  the  moisture  from  them,  of 
course,  circulates  through  the  whole  range.  Thus 
we  saw  Moortebeek,  and  our  ex  perience  is  well  given 
in  a  remark  made  by  one  of  our  party  as  we  drove 
back  to  Brussels,  "  I  have  had  no  tuch  lesson  in 
gardening  as  I  have  had  today  for  a  very  long 
time."  H.  H.  P. 


THE    GIANT    PRIMROSE, 

"EVELYN  ARKWRIGHT." 

This  Primrose  (fig.  106)  was  found  wild  in  Dinmore 

Wood,  Herefordshire,  in  1 887,  and  the  stock  raised  from 

the  original  plant,  has  kept  its  character  to  the  third 


yards  long  by  90  wide— in  a  state  which  could 
neither  be  described  as  being  land  or  water.  During 
summer  evenings,  especially  when  the  weather  was 
hot,  the  surface  of  this  unpleaBant-looking  swamp 
gave  off  most  evil  miasmatic  effluvia,  and  bordering 
as  it  does  on  a  portion  of  the  pleasure-ground,  was 
by  nervous  people  studiously  avoided. 

The  river-bed  was  almost  grown  up,  what  with  the 
mud  brought  down  by  itself  in  times  of  flood  and  the 
encroachments  of  the  common  reed,  Arundo  phrag- 
mites,  several  species  of  the  Carex  genus,  and 
many  other  aquatic  and  marsh  plants  of  the  Midland 
counties  flora,  in  which  the  pool  and  its  shores  are  so 
exceptionally  rich,  that  the  lines  of  Burns  were  sadly 
inappropriate  to  the  case  when  he  says  — 

"  Time  but  the  impression  stronger  makes, 
As  streams  their  channel  deeper  wear. ' 

The  question  of  how  to  make  this  portion  of  the 
pool  healthy,  and  at  the  least  possible  expense,  was 


the  problem  given  to  us  to  work  out.  The  idea  of 
introducing  a  dredging-apparatus  and  spreading  the 
mud  on  the  land  adjoining  was  abandoned  on  account 
of  the  expense  ;  so  the  next  best  and  cheapest  way  of 
dealing  with  it  we  thought  to  be  to  separate  the  land 
from  the  water,  by  forming  long  ridges  of  land,  the 
spaces  between  being  filled  in  by  canals  of  water. 
The  ridges  average  from  2  to  3  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  water  area,  the  water  depth  to  about  the  same. 
The  water  in  these  cinals  stands  exactly  at  the  same 
level  as  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  great  pool  ; 
the  water  of  which  was,  of  course,  lowered  during  the 
time  we  were  engaged  in  this,  to  me,  very  interesting 
operation. 

In  times  of  flood,  or  as  a  Scotchman  would  put  it 
—when  there  was  a  "spate  in  the  burn" — the 
water,  as  I  have  already  said,  overflowed  the  entire 
space  we  have  to  deal  with.  To  obviate  this  we 
resorted  to  the  canal-ridge  system,  connecting  the 
canals  with  the  inflow  of  the  feeding- stream ;  this 
arrangement  gives  a  nice  gentle  flow  through  all  the 
canals,  preventing  any  chance  of  stagnation,  and  also 
the  danger  of  any  fuitber  overflow. 

Within  the  space  we  had  to  deal  with,  there  lay  a 
couple  of  islets  left  there  by  Brown  during  the  time 
he  was  engaged  forming  the  great  pool  of  about  ninety 
acres,  on  one  of  which  there  is  a  heavy  plantation  of 
Scotch  Fir,  also  Beech  and  Larch,  which  is  strong 
evidence  of  what  an  extraordinary  weight  of  timber 
a  small  space  will  yield.  On  the  other  islet  are  six 
nicely-grown  Hawthorn-trees,  which,  when  in  bloom 
in  May,  are  a  picture  worth  looking  at,  having  an 
undergrowth  of  Cow-Parsnips,  Lords-and-Ladies, 
Nettles,  &c.  These  botanical  specimens  are  now 
giving  place  to  a  liberal  sprinkling  of  Narcissi,  Snow- 
drops, Crocus,  Iris,  &c. 

Having  given  a  description  of  how  we  separated 
the  land  from  the  water,  by  which  stroke  we  secured 
over  the  space,  and  also  in  the  neighbourhood,  a 
sweet  healthy  smell  instead  of  the  pestiferous  one  we 
displaced,  I  come  tow  to  the  question  as  to  how 
this  singularly  arranged  space  of  water  and  land 
should  be  planted.  At  present  it  is  simply  canals  of 
water  and  ridges  of  land.  We  propose  planting  the 
canals  with  some  of  those  new  hardy  hybrid 
Nyrnphoeas  ;  the  only  one  of  these  we  have  is  that  of 
Cape  Cod  variety,  which  I  had  a  few  years  ago  from 
my  friend  Mr.  Brydon,  of  Yarmouth  port,  who  is  so 
successful  in  flowering  many  varieties  of  Nymphsea 
out-of-doors,  includ  ng  the  Victoria  Regia.  A  photo- 
graph Mr.  Brydon  sent  me  I  enclose,  but  only  as  a 
specimen  of  outdoor  culture  in  a  proverbially  cold 
windy  district. 

The  ridges  we  purpose  planting  partly  with  Rho- 
dodendron, varieties  of  Spineas,  ornamental  Willows, 
deciduous  Cypress,  Pampas-grass,  Iris,  variegated 
Elders,  Acer,  &c.  It  will  be  needless  to  plant 
Bamboo,  as  the  common  Reed  grows  here  in  great 
luxuriance ;  the  difficulty  is  to  keep  it  within 
bounds,  as  it  leaves  its  swampy  bed  and  marshes 
upwards  and  onwards  on  to  dry  land,  coming  up 
even  through  hard  gravel  walks.  If  any  of  the 
readers  of  the  (Hardeners'  Chronicle  would  kindly  give 
a  supplementary  list  of  plants  they  could  recommend 
for  the  purpose  of  planting  the  ridges,  I  should  be 
pleased  and  grateful. 

My  treatment  of  the  subject  has  so  far  met  with 
the  approval  of  the  Earl  of  Craven,  that  his  lordship 
desires  another  and  greater  breadth  of  swamp  to  be 
similarly  treated  as  soon  as  opportunity  permits ; 
though  it  seems  a  pity,  after  all  this  labour  and 
expense,  that  these  canals,  by  the  continuous  inflow 
of  mud  brought  down  by  the  stream,  will,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  be  again  silted  up,  necessitating 
a  fresh  digging  out  if  they  are  to  be  kept  free.  To 
obviate  this,  I  have  surveyed  an  entirely  new  route 
for  the  stream,  which,  when  the  river-bed  is  dug  out, 
will  be  a  full  mile  long,  and  will  carry  the  water,  all 
the  mud  and  sewage  brought  down  therewith,  com- 
pletely past  and  beyond  the  outlet  of  the  groat  pool. 
The  pool  would  then  be  fed  from  the  stream  only 
when  the  water  was  clear  ;  when  foul,  it  would  be 
sent  down  the  new  cutting.  There  are  sundry  springs 
along  the  Bhorea  of  the  pool,  which  would  help  to 
supply    it  with    fresh    water.      This    suggestion   is 
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thoroughly  approved  of,  and  will  in  course  of  time 
be  carried  out,  though  not,  perhaps,  until  after 
I  may  have  passed  away  to  the  "  land  o'  the  leal. " 

A  portion  of  the  pool  here  was  cleaned  out  in  1863, 
and  on  several  occasions  previous  to  that  date.  The 
operation  is  an  expensive  one,  and  as  time  goes  on 
the  expense  becomes  greater.  On  this  account,  1  am 
afraid  many  of  our  lakelets  are  being  allowed  to  silt- 
up,  and  in  this  state  are  a  great  deal  more  unsightly 
than  if  they  had  never  been  formed  at  all. 

Wisdom  is  only  got  by  experience,  and  it  is  always 
an  easy  matter  to  be  wise  after  the  event.  Had  it 
been  foreseen  at  the  time  these  pools  were  being 
formed  that  they  would  so  soon  become  silted-up, 
necessitating  almost  the  cost  of  remaking  to  clean 
them  out,  the  first  cost  of  making  an  independent 
river-bed  or  by-pass  might  have  obviated  much  of  all 
this.  Of  the  finny  occupants  of  these  waters,  of  its 
feathered  fauna,  of  its  aquatic  and  lake-shore  flora,  I 
may  some  day  speak  in  another  chapter.  W.  Miller, 
Combe  Abbey,  Coventry . 


Florists'  Flowers. 


TOO-MUCH-ALIKE  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
It  has  become  necessary  for  the  National  Chrysan- 
themum Society  to  adopt  a  similar  practice  to  that 
followed  by  the  National  Rose  Society,  and  prepare  as 
an  instruction  to  the  exhibitors  at  their  shows,  lists  of 
varieties  which  bo  nearly  approach  each  other  in  general 
appearance  as  to  justly  come  under  the  head  of  too- 
much-alike  varieties.  The  resolution  adopted  by  the 
executive  committee  was  as  follows  : — "  Experience 
having  shown  that  several  Chrysanthemums  classed 
as  distinct  varieties  are  much  alike  when  staged  for 
competition,  it  has  been  found  advisable  to  lessen  the 
risk  of  duplicates  being  shown  in  classes  for  cut 
blooms  in  which  they  are  required  to  be  distinct  ; 
therefore,  in  the  cases  of  varieties  that  at  certain 
stages  of  development  closely  resemble  each  other, 
the  blooms  exhibited  must  in  classes  for  distinct 
varieties,  be  sufficiently  diverse,  so  as  to  be  readily 
distinguished  by  the  judges.  It  was  referred  to  the 
Society's  classification  committee  to  draw  up  this  list, 
and  they  have  selected  the  following  as  so  nearly 
approaching  each  other  in  general  appearance  that 
they  must  not  be  shown  on  the  same  stand  :— 


C.  H.  Curtis 
Major  BoBaffon 

Duchess  of  Fife 
Mrs.  Airdrie 

Empress  of  India 
Lady  H.  St  Clair 
Mrs.  Cunningham 
Snowball 
White  Queen 

Golden  Empress  of  India 
Bruce  Findlay 

Golden  George  Glenuy 

Mrs.  Dixon 

Mrs.  C.  H.  Glover 

John  Doughty 
Mrs.  Robert  Mudio 
Bronze  Queen  of  England 

John  Lambert 

Golden  Queen  of  England 

Emily  Dale 

Emily  Dale  Improved 


Iitairvcl   Varieties. 

I      John  Salter 
/     Mr.  Howe 


Lady  Dorothy 
Charles  Gibson 

Lord  Alcester 
Princess  Imperial 

Miss  M.  A. 
Richard  Parker 

Mrs.  Heale 
White  Princess 

Mrs.  George  Rundle 
Mrs.  George  Parnell 

Princess  of  Teck 
Charles  Shoesmith 
Christmas  Number 

Princess  of  Wales 

Beauty  of  St.  John's  Wood 

Mrs.  Heale 

Queen  of  England 
Blush  Queen  of  England. 


G.  J.  Warren 

Yellow  Madame  Carnot 

Mrs.  C.  Blick 
Mrs.  Richard  Jones 

Pride  of  Madford', 
Beauty  of  Teignmouth 


Japanese  Varieties. 

Sunflower 


Stanley  Yellow  / 

W.  Slogrove  ~i 

Improved  W.  II .  Lincoln  > 

T.  Selwood.  ) 


roots  of  the  plants.  Let  all  growths  of  climbing 
Roses  on  chains  or  arches  be  secured  from  time  to 
time  as  required  ;  also  fasten  with  rails  and  shreds, 
willows,  or  tarred-twine  the  shoots  of  Roses  growing 
against  walls,  fences,  espaliers,  so  as  to  prevent 
injury  by  wind.  The  recent  rains  have  had  a  very 
beneficial  effect  en  the  growth  of  Roses,  and  hybrid 
perpetuals  in  many  gardens  are  making  robust  growth. 
Let  a  sharp  look-out  be  kept  for  the  Rose-maggot, 
which  must  be  collected  by  hand  ;  and  sprinkle  with 
tobacco-powder  all  shoots  infested  with  green-fly.  If 
the  Rose  garden  is  under  grass  let  the  latter  be  mown  and 
the  edges  of  the  turf  neatly  trimmed  ;  and  the  various 
walks  well  rolled,  so  as  to  make  them  comfortable  to 
pedestrians.  Gloire  de  Dijon  and  other  early-flower- 
ing Roses,  in  sheltered  places  are  already  showing 
flowtr-buds,  and  if  genial  weather  should  continue, 
blooms  will  be  expanded  in  a  week  or  two,  render- 
ing the  Rose  garden  of  much  interest,  the  first  Rose 
being  as  attractive  to  most  of  us  as  the  last  one. 

General  Remarks.— The  plants  aud  bulbs  usually 
associated  together  in  the  spring  garden  will  now  be 
in  full  bloom.  The  Myosotis,  with  its  ever  pleasing 
blue  ;  the  bright  pink  of  the  Silene  ;  the  Wallflowers, 
with  their  golden-yellows  and  dark  reds,  and  their 
delicious  perfumes ;  the  Tulips,  with  their  vivid 
hues,  and  many  others,  all  tend  to  enhance  the 
beauty  of  the  garden.  This  is  the  season  fer  taking 
notes  of  desirable  alterations  and  changes  to  be 
carried  out  next  year,  and  observing  suitable  har- 
monies and  contrasts  of  colour  ;  what  plants  make 
suitable  carpets  for  flowering  plants,  &c.  The  plant- 
ing of  Calceolarias  should  be  done  as  early  in  this 
month  as  possible,  using  great  care  in  the  planting, 
and  endeavouring  to  preserve  intact  the  balls  of  soil 
and  roots  when  lifting  and  planting  them.  Let  them 
be  firmly  planted,  and  sprinkle  them  overhead  every 
evening  when  the  day  has  been  dry  with  a  fine 
rose-can  or  the  syringe.  This  may  be  carried  out 
for  a  fortnight  after  planting,  and  be  sure  that  the 
soil  of  the  bed  is  soaked  with  water  previous  to  lifting 
the  plants  from  it.  Continue  to  sow  annuals,  and  to 
prick  out  all  plants  which  require  it.  The  gradual 
hardening  off  of  many  of  the  subjects  used  in  the 
summer  flower-beds  will  6O0n  have  to  be  commenced. 
This  simple  operation  must  be  carried  out  with  great 
care,  as  too  great  or  too  sudden  exposure  will  ruin 
many  plants.  I  am  aware  that  this  matter,  like 
many  others  in  connection  with  gardening,  is  con- 
siderably easier  to  write  about  than  to  practice,  for 
most  of  us  have  few  proper  means  of  hardening  off 
plants  by  degrees.  A  satisfactory  shelter  can  be 
erected  with  a  few  posts  driven  into  the  ground,  and 
battens  fixed  across  the  space  to  support  garden  mats  o* 
Frigi  Domo,  with  broad  boards  nailed  round  the  en- 
closed area.  The  difficulty  to  be  encountered  is  the 
removal  of  the  coverings  by  the  wind  ;  but  this  can  be 
got  over  by  passing  cords  over  them,  and  securing 
these  to  the  posts.  Plant  out  Stocks  this 
month,  and  do  not  leave  them  in  the  fmmes 
till  they  become  drawn.  Choose  a  fhowery  day 
for  planting-out,  or  afford  water  copiously,  never 
minding  how  small  the  plants  are  at  the  time  of 
planting,  providing  they  are  healthy,  and  have  been 
thoroughly  hardened-off  ;  and  take  care  to  afford  the 
plants  water  previous  to  lifting  them.  Stocks  like 
manure  and  deep  digging,  but  do  no  good  in  poor 
soils.  Zinnias  are  now  commonly  grown  for  bedding- 
out,  and  should  be  afforded  water  in  not  too  great 
abundance,  being  very  apt  to  damp-off.  If  the  stock 
of  Alternantheras  is  insufficient,  cuttings  may  still 
be  taken,  and  dibbled  in  to  sandy  soil  above  a  half- 
spent  hotbed,  and  allowed  to  remain  there  till 
wanted  for  planting  out,  hardening  them  off  after 
they  are  rooted. 


This  report  is  published  in  the  Schedules  of  Prizes 
just  issued,  and  should  have  the  close  attention  of 
intending  exhibitors.  R.  D. 


The   Week's  Work. 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN 

By  H.  Walters,  Gardener,  Eastwell  Park,  Ashford. 

The  Rose  Garden. — All  varieties  of  Tea  Roses  should 
have  been  pruned  ere  now,  and  the  mulching  which 
was  placed  on  the  beds  or  borders  in  the  autumn 
lightly  forked-in,  taking  great  care  not  to  injure  the 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  J.  W.  McHattie,  Gardener,  Strathfieldsaye,  Hants. 

Runner  Beans. — The  soil,  having  acquired  a  little 
Warmth,  the  first  out-of-doors  sowing  of  Runner 
Beans  may  be  made  in  drills  3  inches  deep,  and 
from  5  to  6  feet  apart  on  trenched,  and  well-manured 
land.  In  private  gardens,  it  is  better  to  furnish 
sticks  for  the  Beans  to  climb,  as  then  the  crop  is 
larger  and  the  pods  clean.  The  plants  can,  how- 
ever, be  grown  dwarfly,  so  that  sticks  are  not  actually 
required — which  is  done  by  nipping  off  the  points  of 
the  shoots  every  eight  or  ten  days  during  growth, 
beginning  to  nip  them  when  a  height  of  2  J  to  3  feet 
has  been  reached.  If  very  early  Beans  are  desired, 
seeds  may  be  sown  in  6-inch  flower-pots,  placing 
these  in  a  structure  having  a  temperature  of  45°, 
and  gradually  harden- off  the  plants  preparatory  to 
transplanting  them  in  the  open.     For  general  crop- 


ping— Painted  Lady,  Champion  Scarlet,  or  Carter's 
Jubilee,  are  the  best.  To  have  fine  pods  for  exhi- 
bition purposes,  it  is  best  to  sow  in  trenches  prepared 
as  for  Celery,  the  varieties,  Sutton's  Best-of-AU,  or 
Veitch's  Mammoth  Scarlet. 

Broad  Beans. — When  the  stems  of  early  Mazagan 
Bean  have  reached  2  feet  in  height,  and  begun  to  show 
blossoms,  let  them  be  topped  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
leave  a  sufficient  number  of  pods  on  the  stalks  to  form 
a  crop.  This  topping  not  only  makes  the  pods  swell 
faster,  but  it  forwards  them  by  at  least  eight  days 
as  compared  with  untopped  stalks.  If  the  ground  is 
dry,  afford  plenty  of  water  at  the  root  ;  and  during 
the  present  month  sow  once  again. 

Outdoor  Tomalos. — The  plants  raised  from  seeds  as 
directed  in  former  Calendars  will  soon  be  sufficiently 
hardened  off  for  planting  on  outside  fruit  walls,  in  the 
spaces  between  the  trees,  and  in  warm  positions  away 
from  walls.  If  the  soil  is  exhausted,  let  a  little 
rotten  manure  be  mixed  with  it  before  setting  out 
the  plants.  Place  a  stake  to  each,  and  stick  a  few 
evergreen  twigs  around  as  a  protection  against  cold. 
Tomatos  in  the  open  air  in  this  country  must  be  kept 
to  one  stem,  and  when  four  or  five  clusters  of  fruit 
are  set,  nip  out  the  leader,  and  repress  all  lateral 
shoots.  As  the  plants  progress,  afford  manure- 
water  occasionally,  or  apply  a  mulch  of  partly-decayed 
dung,  but  do  not  aim  at  great  robustness  in  the 
plants,  moderately  strong  plants  being  the  heavier 
croppers. 

Gherkins  and  Cucumbers  for  Pickling. — The  surest 
method  with  these  is  to  sow  the  seeds  in  flower-pots, 
one  or  two  in  each,  placing  the  pots  in  a  cold  frame 
or  handlight,  not  forcing  them  in  any  other  manner, 
as  the  best  pickling  fruits  are  produced  without  the 
aid  of  a  hotbed  from  the  first.  The  plants  should 
be  ready  for  planting  on  to  a  warm  border  towards 
the  end  of  this  month  or  in  early  June.  Let  the 
stations  or  ridges  be  prepared  to  receive  the  plants 
betimes,  and  afford  the  plants  a  shift  rather  than  let 
them  become  potbound  if  the  weather  is  unfavour- 
able for  planting. 

Remarks.  —  Thin  out  Parsnips,  Turnips,  and 
Carrots,  and  draw  some  soil  over  the  Potato-haul  in 
that  is  showing  above-ground,  to  prevent  injury  by 
frost  ;  and  on  the  first  fine  day  pass  the  Dutch-hoe 
between  the  rows  of  spring-sown  Onions.  Spring- 
raised  plants  of  Brussels  Spr»uts,  Cauliflower,  and 
early  Cabbage  should  be  planted  out  during  showery 
weather. 

THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  W.  H.  Whiti,  Orchid  Grower,  Burford,  Dorking. 
Ccelugyncs. — Plants  of  the  well-known  Ccclogyne 
cristata  and  its  varieties,  Lemoniana,  Chatswortb, 
maxima,  and  the  white  variety  hololeuca  alba,  having 
now  rested  sufficiently  long,  and  commenced  to  grow, 
additional  rooting-space  may  be  afforded  them,  and 
inconveniently  large  specimens,  as  well  as  those  that 
are  bare  in  the  centre,  may  be  divided  and  repotted. 
It  is  not,  however,  advisable  to  disturb  these 
plants  at  all  if  they  are  in  a  satisfactory  con- 
dition. The  pseudo-bulbs  that  have  got  over  the 
edges  of  the  pans  or  pots  may  be  severed  with  several 
of  the  older  bulbs  to  which  they  are  attached,  and 
potted  up  so  as  to  make  one  or  several  compact 
potfuls,  and  the  old  plant,  if  not  further  disturbed, 
will  break  and  send  out  strong  young  growths.  For 
repotting  Ccelogynes,  make  use  chiefly  of  good  turfy 
loam  and  peat,  sphagnum-moss  in  proportion  equal 
to  these^two,  mixing  all  the  materials  with  clean  crocks, 
and  beinnsure  thatthedrainageisperfect,greatquanti- 
ties  of  water  being  necessary  in  the  growing  period. 
If  a  plant  has  been  disturbed  at  the  root,  the  pseudo- 
bulbs  will  often  shrivel,  but  the  plant  must  not  be 
deluged  with  water  with  the  idea  of  inducing  plump- 
ness ;  too  much  water  at  such  times  being  death  to 
the  old  roots,  anda  cause  of  loss  of  health.  Instead  of 
heavy  watering  at  such  times,  let  the  plants  be 
syringed  occasionally,  and  the  surfaces  and  sides  of 
the  pots  damped  three  times  a  day,  and  carefully 
protect  the  plants  for  the  time  being  from  strong 
sunshine.  When  growth  is  developing  nicely  the 
roots  are  active,  and  water  may  then  be 
gradually  increased  in  quantity.  Plants  of  C.  Mas- 
sangeana,  C.  flaccida,  C.  tomentosa,  C.  barbata,  C. 
graminifolia,  C.  conferta,  C.  ocellata,  C.  speciosa,  C. 
elata,  C.  Cumingi,  C.  sparsa,  C.  corrugata,  C.  Rossiana, 
C.  Thuniana,  C.  Gardneriana,  C.  odoratissima,  C. 
corymbosa,  and  C.  glandulosa,  now  making  a  start, 
may  be  repotted.  For  the  first  three  species,  hanging 
baskets  are  the  best,  as  in  these  the  racemes  are  seen 
to  more  advantage  than  in  pans.  All  the  Cajlogynes 
mentioned  above  thrivo  in  a  shady  part  of  the  interne- 
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diate-house,  rooting  freely  in  well-drained  peat  and 
spbagnum-moss.  The  fragrant  C.  Sanderiana,  on  the 
completion  of  the  new  pseudo-bulbs, should  be  placed 
in  a  cool-house  and  kept  moderately  dry  at  the  root 
till  growth  begins  anew,  and  if  a  slight  shrivelling  of 
the  pseudo-bulbs  occurs,  no  harm  will  be  done.  The 
tips  of  the  young  breaks  of  C.  conferta  are  some- 
times covered  with  a  gummy  substance,  which  should 
be  washed  off,  or  the  leaves  will  not  expand. 


HAEDY    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

By  W.  H.  Divers,  Gardener,  Belvoir  Castle,  Grantham. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines.—  The  disbudding  and 
stopping  of  the  shoots  should  be  completed  without 
loss  of  time.  In  disbudding,  the  best  shoot  at  the  base 
of  each  bearing-shoot  of  tho  current  year  should  be 
left  as  the  bearing-shoot  of  next  year,  and  these  shoots 
be  tied  with  a  bread  piece  of  matting  in  the  direction 
they  Bhould  take.  If  possible,  they  should  be  situated 
on  the  upper  side  of  the  bearing  shoots  for  fan-trained 
tret  s.  Any  Peach  trees  that  have  been  trained  in 
previous  years  in  other  methods,  should  be  gradually 
altered  till  they  assume  a  symmetrical  fan-shape,  and 
provision  can  now  be  made  by  leaviDg  the  terminal 
growths  at  full  leDgth  on  all  properly-placed  branches 
where  room  for  extension  exists  ;  stopping  the  points 
of  (hose  that  are  situated  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
main  branches,  and  all  weak  shoots  of  which  it  is  not 
advisable  to  allow  the  extension.  In  disbudding  the 
Feccb,  some  gardeners  pull  off  every  shoot  except  the 
one  at  the  base  of  the  shoots  and  the  terminal  growth ; 
this,  however,  denudes  the  tree  too  much  of  foliage 
at  a  critical  time,  that  not  enough  is  left  to  keep  the 
fruit  progressing,  and  if  unfavourable  weather  should 
occur  a  large  proportion  of  the  fruit  may  drop  off. 
It  is  a  more  prudent  proceeding  to  leave  some 
of  the  current  season's  shoots  at  intervals  of 
6  inches  along  the  branches,  stopping  them  at  the 
fourth  leaf  if  they  are  not  required  for  laying-in. 
The  Peach  or  Nectarine  on  outside  walls  seldom 
requires  more  than  one  piece  of  young  wood  to  be  left 
on  each  branch,  unless  the  tree  be  young  and  vigor- 
ous, when  two  may  be  left  to  grow  in  addition  to  the 
terminal ;  and  these  two  should  be  situated  at  about 
1 8  inches  apart  along  the  branches.  In  Peach  culture 
it  is  very  necessary  to  guard  against  overcrowding  the 
trees  with  young  wood,  which  eventually  shades  the 
fruit,  and  robs  it  of  colour  and  impairs  flavour.  Moreover, 
the  bearing-wood  for  the  following  season  is  rendered 
weak  and  immature.  Blistered  leaves  should  be 
removed  without  delay,  as  they  are  apt  to  harbour 
insects  that  are  veiy  difficult  to  dislodge.  In  the 
ca^e  of  trees  badly  blistered  their  removal  must  be 
gradual.  Tobacco  -  water  foims  the  best  remedy 
for  green-Hy  ;  but  as  its  strength  varies  a  great  deal, 
it  should  be  tested  upon  some  young  shoots  a  few 
hours  previously  to  using  it  on  the  trees.  One  fluid 
ounce  to  one  gallon  of  soft  water  is  usually  sui- 
ficiently  strong.  The  effect  of  a  too  stroi.g  solution 
is  to  fetch  off  the  leaves  and  the  fruit.  Koyal  George 
is  a  variety  that  is  much  subject  to  be  attacked  by 
mildew,and  whenever  this  para  site  appears,  the  aflected 
trees  should  be  syringed  with  a  weak  solution  of  Gis- 
hurst  Compound-  soap  not  exceeding  2  oz.  to  1  gallon  of 
water,  allowing  it  to  remain  on  the  leaves.  This 
kind  of  soop  is  one  of  the  best  antidc  tea  for  red- 
spider.  All  insecticides  should  be  applied  to  the  tries 
in  the  evening,  and  in  fine  weather,  f<  r  the  foliage  of 
the  Peach  being  very  tender  at  this  date,  is  easily 
injured.  Nets  and  covers  should  still  be  put  over 
the  trees  at  night,  cold  winde,  especially  those  from 
the  east,  conducing  to  mildew  and  the  attacks  of 
aphides.  Remove  all  undersized  fruits  where  set 
very  thickly,  also  such  as  are  badly  placed,  leaving 
the  largest  at  3  inches  apart. 


PLAMTS    UNDER    GLASS 

By  W.  Messenger,  Qaidene  ,  Woolverstone  Park,  Ipswich. 

Tree  or  Perpetual  Flowering  Carnations. — The 
plants  of  such  varieties  as  Miss  Joliffe,  Winter  Cheer, 
and  others  raised  from  cuttings  last  year,  and  now 
standing  in  6-inch  pots,  will  be  ready  for  shifting  into 
others  2  inches  larger,  and  those  raised  from  layers 
should  be  planted  in  large  tilt's  or  48's  without  delay, 
placing  them  afterwards  in  a  cool,  light,  airy  frame, 
affording  water  at  the  root  with  great  caution,  and 
pinching  the  points  of  the  shoots  in  order  to  induce 
more  bushiness.  Cuttings  struck  in  thumbs  in  heat 
Bhould  be  hardened  off  quickly,  and  shifted  into  GO's, 
large  orjsmall,  according  to  requirements,  as  soon  as 
well-rooted.  It  is  not  too  late  to  strike  cuttings  of 
the  winter-flowering  varieties. 

The  Margaret  Varieties  of  Carnation  are  very  useful 
in  the  autumn,  winter,  and  spring,   either   in   pots 


for  decoration  or  planted  out  in  a  pit  for  cutting 
purposes.  Seedlings  of  these,  when  furnished  well 
with  roots,  may  be  potted  into  60's,  preparatory  to 
planting  them  in  the  cold  pits,  at  15  inches  apart 
each  way.  It  is  advisablo  to  grow  two  or  three 
successional  batches  of  these  plants. 

Campanula  calycanthema. — As  a  pot  plant  the 
Canterbury  Bell  is  well  worthy  of  cultivation,  the 
flowers  of  the  single  and  semi  double  varieties  lasting 
a  long  time  in  good  condition.  Seed  may  now  be 
sown  in  pans,  and  the  latter  placed  in  a  cold  frame  to 
germinate.  When  the  seedlings  can  bo  handled 
conveniently,  prick  them  off  an  inch  apart  into  other 
pans  or  into  boxes  ;  and  when  they  possess  a  good 
ball  of  roots  plant  them  on  to  a  border,  there  to 
remain  till  the  autumn,  and  in  September  pot  them 
up.  Campanula  pjramidalis  and  C.  p.  alba,  afford 
charming  subjects  for  the  decoration  of  conservatories 
and  greenhouses  if  they  are  grown  similarly  to  the 
preceding. 

Primula  obconica. — When  the  seedlings  are  of  a 
suitable  size,  transplant  them  from  the  seed-pans  into 
boxes  at  1  inch  apart,  in  a  soil  consisting  of  equal 
parts  of  loam  and  leaf  mould,  with  a  liberal  quantity 
of  sharp  sand  added,  place  them  in  a  warm  greenhouse, 
and  afford  slight  protection  against  bright  sunshine. 
Later,  cold-frame  treatment  is  required. 

DruccenaG. — Plants  which  have  been  raised  from 
stems  and  roots,  may  be  potted  into  60's,  using  a 
rather  sandy,  peaty  soil,  and  be  placed  in  a  warm  close 
frame  with  shading  over  them  during  the  sunny  parts 
of  the  day.  Here  the  plants  should  remain  till  active 
growth  ensues.  Cuttings  of  I)rac;enas  will  strike  at 
any  season,  also  lops  of  leggy  examples  ;  and  the 
nodules  found  at  the  roots  of  most  of  the  species 
may  be  extracted  and  potted  at  any  time.  After 
potting,  or  any  other  root  disturbance,  water  should 
be  cautiously  afforded  for  a  fortnight  or  loDger  time 
according  to  the  season  of  the  year.  The  tropical 
Dracenas  like  a  moist  not  too  well  ventilated 
house,  and  to  be  shaded  from  strong  sunshine  ; 
fixed  shading  on  the  contrary  is  against  the 
colours  of  the  leaves  being  brought  out  perfectly. 
Dracaena  (Aletris)  fragrans,  D.  australis,  and  D. 
indivisa,  being  natives  of  the  warm  temperate  climes, 
sucoeed  under  ordinary  greenhouse  treatment. 
Although  these  are  improved  by  stove  treatment 
after  being  repotted  or  otherwise  disturbed  at  the 
root.  Tie  genus  is  valued  in  gardens  for  the  beauty 
of  the  foliage,  and  no  effort  should  be  spared  to  keep 
this  free  from  thrips,  red-spider,  scale,  and  dust.  If 
the  water  supply  of  the  place  is  chalky  or  clouded,  it 
should  not  be  used  for  syringing  these  plants. 


FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  G.  Norman,  Gardener,  Hatfield  House,  Herts. 

Pot  Vines. — Those  Vines  which  have  ripe  fruits 
upon  tbem  which  is  required  to  last  in  good  condition 
for  some  time  longer,  must  not  be  exposed  to  much 
heat,  and  should  be  afforded  a  considerable  amount 
of  top  and  bottom  air  In  fine  weather,  closing  the 
houf  e  in  rainy  or  misty  weather,  and  at  such  times 
affording  a  trifling  artificial  warmth.  Ascertain  by 
daily  examination  which  plants  require  water  at  the 
root,  never  allowing  the  foliage  to  suffer  from  lack  of 
moisture  in  the  Boil  so  long  as  the  Grapes  are  hang- 
ing on  the  Vines.  All  surfaces  should  be  moistenid 
on  fine  days,  in  ot'der  to  lay  the  dust.  Pot  Vines, 
when  the  bunches  are  cut,  should  be  thrown  away, 
as  they  are  of  no  further  use.  In  order  to  pack  Grapes 
to  travel  long  distances,  the  boxes  used  by  Covent 
Garden  Market  growers  are  very  suitable,  these  being 
made  of  light  wood  IS  inches  by  12  inches,  and 
3  A  inches  deep  inside  measurement  ;  in  these 
the  bunches  are  packed  closely,  and  rarely  get 
damaged  if  at  the  bottom  a  thin  layer  of  wood- 
wool or  Vine-leaves  be  placed,  and  over  this  a  sheet 
of  paper.  The  packer  should  begin  at  one  end,  laying 
in  the  bunches  of  Grapes  one  after  another,  until 
the  box  is  quite  full,  laying  a  sheet  of  paper  over 
all,  and  filling  in  all  spaces  with  wood-wool. 

Permanent  Vines. — If  the  bunches  are  colouring, 
make  moderate  use  of  the  heating  apparatus  by  day 
and  night,  and  aflord  ventilation  freely  when  the  days 
are  favourable,  also  give  a  little  air  at  night,  except  in 
very  boisterous  weather.  The  vinery  at  6  a.m.  should 
have  a  temperature  from  65°  to  70°,  and  as  soon  as 
the  warmth  rises  5°,  ventilation  at  the  top  may,  if 
the  weather  be  fine,  be'^increased  ;  and  again  when 
80°  is  reached,  at  which  figure,  or  85",  it  may  be 
kept.  In  the  afternoon  let  the  ventilation  be  de- 
creased according  as  the  temperature  falls;  at  all 
times  avoiding  a  sudden  riseof  temperature, which  may 
cause  moisture  to  condense  on  the  berries,  tin  dull 
days  keep  the  hot  water  pipes  warm,  and  maintain  a 


temperature  of  73=  to  75°.  As  the  colour  in  the 
berries  increases,  afford  less  moisture  in  the  vinery 
until  fully  coloured,  and  do  not  damp  down 
unless  the  temperature  is  up  to  the  required  figure 
by  either  sun  or  fire-heat.  The  swelling  of  the 
berries  goes  on  with  the  colouring,  consequently 
there  must  be  no  lack  of  water  of  the  roots,  and 
heavy  applications  of  water  will  be  necessary  iu  well- 
drained  borders,  but  less  in  heavy  loams  and  deep 
ones  1 11  the  crop  is  ripe.  If  the  outside  border  was 
covered  with  tree  leaves  in  the  autumn  it  may  now 
be  almost  stripped  of  these,  leaving  merely  a  few  as 
a  mulch.  If  the  border  is  found  to  be  lacking  in 
moisture,  afford  a  copious  application  of  clear  water  ; 
or  if  the  border  is  known  to  be  in  need  of  manure, 
add  one-half  farmyard  liquid-manure.  On  Vines 
carrying  fruit,  reduce  the  number  of  laterals  ;  and  if 
red-spider  Bhould  appear,  wipe  the  infested  leaves 
with  a  sponge  and  soap-and-water.  It  is  well  not  to 
apply  sulphur  to  the  hot-water  pipes  before  the 
berries  have  stoned.  Let  all  bunches  be  thinned 
when  the  berries  are  very  small,  thinning  more 
severely  those  Grapes  that  will  have  to  furnish  the 
winter  dessert,  so  that  the  berries  do  not  touch 
each  other  when  full  grown. 

The  Latest  Vinery. — Eemove  surplus  shoots,  stop 
laterals  and  leaders,  and  secure  a  sufficient  number 
to  sover  the  trellis.  If  red-spider  appears  before  the 
Vines  come  into  flower,  use  clean  water  and  the 
syringe  night  and  morning  ;  and  attend  carefully  to 
damping-down  at  frequent  intervals. 


THE    APIARY. 

By  Expert. 
Seasonable.  Hints. — Plenty  of  indoor  work,  which 
should  not  be  neglected,  will  now  be  found  to  occupy 
the  spare  hours  of  the  evening.  As  spring  advances, 
time  becomes  more  precious,  and  everything  which 
can  be  got  ready  now  will  save  time  in  the  future — 
sections,  supers,  and  frames  may  be  fitted  with 
foundation  ready  for  use,  and  stowed  away  till 
wanted.  Provide  a  few  "  frame-holders,"  i.e.,  rough 
boxes  without  top  or  bottom,  made  of  half-inch  stuff; 
they  must  be  of  the  same  dimensions  as  insides  of  the 
hives  used,  and  are  very  useful  for  holding  frames  fitted 
with  full  sheets  of  foundation,  or  when  extracting. 

Query :  Smiling  Swarms  by  Post.— I.  In  reference 
to  swarms  of  bees  being  allowed  now  to  go  by  parcel- 
post,  do  you  think  it  will  be  a  good  way  of  sending 
them — for  the  welfare  of  the  bees,  I  mean  ?     It  will 
be  quicker    than  the  ordinary  passenger-traiu,   but 
will    the  same  care  bo   taken   of  them  as  to  venti- 
lation and  bumping  about  ?     If  sent  in  a  light  box, 
a    swarm    would    not   exceed   the    limit   weight   of 
11    lb.       2.    If   brood   is    "wired,"   is   it    necessary 
to     have   the    top    bar   of    the    frame    grooved    or 
slotted  with  saw  ?     What  is  the  drawback  to  having 
a  wooden  comb-guide  projecting  three-sixteeuths  of 
an  inch  to  which  the  foundation,  after  wiring,  is  made 
to  stick  by  pressure  '!     It  has  the  advantage  that  the 
wax-moth  cannot  get  at  any  wax  projecting  to  the 
top-surface  of  frame  under  quilts,  and  looks  a  quick 
way  of  fixing.     3.  Would  four    large   sjrup-bottles, 
arranged  on  a  feeding-stage,  with  cheese-cloths  over 
their  mouths,   the  wooden  panel  they  rest  on  being 
pierced   with   many    holes,     be    as    effective   as   an 
ordinary   rapid   feeder .'     It    seems    to   me   that   by 
standing  the  stage  I  suggest  direct  on  the  frames, 
and  packed  warm  over   the  bottles  and   round  the 
Btage,    the   bees   would   feed   nicely.      I   would,     of 
course,    put    on   the    usual    quilts    over    feed-hole, 
but    keep   the    quilts    covered    where  stage   rests, 
and    have     a    thin    board     for    the    bees    to    walk 
on,    as  they    would    object    to    the    quilts.     This 
latter     way     would    be     easier      to      pack     waTtn. 
Reply. — 1.    We  should  never  advise  sending  swarms 
of  bees  by  post,  nor  do  we  think  that  any  experienced 
practical   man  would  think  of  doing  so.     Passeuger- 
triin  is  the  proper  conveyance  for  swarms.     The  reil 
advantage,  so  far  as  bee-keepers,  of  the  new  postal 
arrangement  is  being  able  to  send  queens  with  a  few 
bees   by  letter-post  for  a  penny.     2.  The  proposed 
"  wooden   comb-guide "  will   no   doubt   answer  the 
purpose,    but  inserting  tho  top-edge  of   a  sheet  of 
foundation   in  the  saw-kerf  is  so  much  safer  when 
done,  that  we  fear  the  wooden-guide  will  never  find 
favour  with  those  well  up  in  bee  management.     The 
wax-moth  has  no  terrors  for  bee-men  who  keep  only 
strong  colonies.     3.   This  is  another  point  which  only 
personal  trial  will  decide.     The  four  bottle3  can  u <_> 
doubt  be  made  to  answer  the  purpose,  but,  to  our 
mind,  not  nearly  so  well  as  by  using  a  rapid  feeder  of 
good  type.     With  the  latter,  a  stock  can  be  made  to 
take  10  or  12  lb.  of  food  in  a  single  night,  while  tho 
fixing  and  tilling  is  done  in  a  very  few  minutes. 
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EDITORIAL    NOTICES. 


ADVERTI8EMENT8  should  be  lent  to  the  PUBLISHER. 

Letters  for  Publication,  as  well  as  specimens  and  plants  for 
naming,  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR,  41,  Welling- 
ton Street,  Covent  Garden,  London.  Communications 
should  be  written  on  one  side  onlt  op  the  paper, 
sent  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible,  and  duly  signed  by 
the  writer,  1/ desired,  the  signature  will  not  be  printed,  but 
kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith.  The  Editor  does  not  under- 
take to  pay  /or  any  contributions,  or  to  return  unused  com- 
munications or  illustrations,  unless  by  special  arrangement. 

Local  News.—  Correspondents  will  greatly  oblige  by  sending 
to  the  Editor  early  intelligence  of  local  events  likely  to  cc 
of  interest  to  our  readers,  or  of  any  matters  which  it  is 
desirable  to  bring  under  the  notice  of  horticulturists. 

Illustrations. — The  Editor  will  thankfully  receive  and  select 
photographs  or  drawings,  suitable  for  reproduction,  of 
gardens,  or  of  remarkable  plants,  flowers,  trees,  etc.;  but 
he  cannot  be  responsible  for  loss  or  injury. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


SATURDAY, 

TUESDAY, 
FRIDAY, 

MONDAY, 
1UE3DAY, 
WEDNESDAY, 
FRIDAY, 


Hay  10 


„        k  i  Royal    Botanic    Society,    General 
MAV    '}     Meeting. 

C  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Com- 
I     mittees. 

\  Somersetshire  Agricultural  Society, 
(_     Show  at  Weston  (3  days). 

May  13— Royal  Botanic  Society,  Lecture. 

SALES. 

( Japanese    Lilies,    Palms,     Herba- 
May    9-5      ceous  Plants,    Palm-seeds,   &c, 
(.     at  Protheroe  &  Morris'  Rooms. 

i  Imported    and     Established    Or- 
chids, at    Protheroe  &  Morris' 
Booms. 
I  Palms  and  Palm  Seeds,  Orchids, 
May  11 -J      Lilies,  Border   Plants,    &c,    at 
I      Stevens'  Rooms. 

Imported  and  Established  Or- 
chids, at  Protheroe  4  Morris' 
Rooms. 


May 


"{ 


Average  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  week,  deduced  from 
Observations  of  Forty-three  yearB,  at  Chiswick.— 53'4°. 
Actual  Temperatures: — 

London.— May  4  (6  p.m.):  Mai.,  57°;  Min.,  401. 
Provinces.— May  4  (f>  p.m.):  Max.,  5C3,  N.  Foreland; 
Min.,  411°,  Aberdeen. 
Mild,  rainy,  dull. 


Raising 
Cuttings, 


A  bec'ent  number  of  the  Semaine 
Eorticok  contained  an  article, 
by  M.  E.  Romajj,  on  raising 
cuttings,  on  the  ill-success  which  sometimes 
attends  this  process,  and  the  reasons  for  such 
failures.  The  writer  says  that  fungus  often 
appears  in  a  propagating-house  and  ruins 
all  the  new  cuttings.  Often,  again,  woody,  or 
semi- woody  cuttings  seem  for  some  time  to  be 
nourishing,  and  indeed  are  so  above  ground  ; 
but  beneath,  are  slowly  "  damping  off,"  and  at 
last  have  to  be  rejected.  It  is  then  said  that 
tho  gardener  has  over-watered  his  cuttings  and 
caused  them  to  rot,  while  he  himself  is  always 
ready  to  throw  the  blame  on  the  fogs. 

Really  the  fog  has  nothing  to  do  with  it,  but 
it  is  fungous  growth  that  does  the  mischief. 
Every  living  creature  originates  in  a  germ, 
which  develops  only  if  in  a  favourable  situation. 
These  germs  influence  all  the  evolutions  of 
orgarjic  matter.  Animal  or  vegetable  substances 
if  left  to  themselves  decompose  only  under  the 
influence  of  those  bodies,  known  as  microbes. 
Eliminate  the  microbes,  and  there  would  be 
neither  corruption  nor  decomposition.  One  of 
these  beings,  the  septic  bacillus,  attacks 
animal  or  vegetable  tissues  in  their  entirety, 
when  their  life  is  just  ebbing,  or  when  they 
are  injured  or  torn — the  bacillus  attacks  them, 
lives  at  their  expense,  and  produces  in  them 
the  phenomenon  of  putrefaction.  When  this 
bacillus  has  done  its  work,  "saprophytes" 
intervene,  and  transform  the  products  of  cor- 
ruption into  nitrogenous  matters,  which  alone 
can  be  assimilated  -by  the  roots  of  plants.     At 


present  we  have  no  concern  with  saprophytes, 
but  will  consider  them  later  on. 

Septic  bacilli  are  widely  diffused  in  Nature. 
In  soils  constantly  enriched  with  decomposing 
matters,  the  septic  bacillus  is  yearly  multi- 
plied and  renewed.  This  is  why  cuttings  of 
delicate  plants  do  not  succeed  in  garden  earth. 

This  bacillus  is  found  less  abundantly  in 
peat,  as  this  soil  is  not  mixed  with  manure. 

The  leaves  and  roots  composing  humus  de- 
compose very  slowly,  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  saprophyte  microbes,  which  are  mortal 
enemies  of  the  septic  bacilli,  have  had  time  to 
destroy  them.  Therefore,  peat  is  very  advan- 
tageous for  cuttings;  but  river-sand  is  even 
preferable,  as  if  it  contains  the  septic  bacillus 
at  all,  it  is  only  by  accident. 

Scientific  experiments,  then,  show  us  that 
cuttings  do  better  in  sand  than  in  peat,  and  in 
peat  than  in  mould.  But  the  septic  bacillus  is 
in  the  air  as  well  as  the  soil,  and  especially  in 
that  of  cities,  where  it  is  vitiated  by  organic 
matter  of  every  sort.  If  the  atmosphere  were 
free  from  microbes,  boiled  milk,  for  instance, 
would  keep  sweet  indefinitely,  as  boiling  would 
destroy  any  microbes  existing  in  it.  Pasteur 
found  that  in  pure  mountain-air  such  matters 
kept  fresh,  sometimes  for  months,  with  no 
trace  of  corruption. 

Watering  plants  may  also  infect  them,  as 
the  water  almost  always  contains  the  bacillus 
of  putrefaction,  either  from  contact  with  con- 
taminated air,  or  because  it  contains  organic 
matter  susceptible  to  decomposition.  These 
considerations  may  explain  why  our  cuttings 
fail.  A  cutting  planted  in  an  aseptic  pan,  in 
veiy  pure  air,  and  given  water  free  from 
microbes,  would  perhaps  never  root,  but  cer- 
tainly would  not  rot ;  and  at  the  end  of  an 
indeterminate  time  would  be  found  in  exactly 
the  same  state  as  when  planted.  We  must, 
then,  do  all  we  can  to  secure  such  conditions. 
The  first  idia  is  to  introduce  into  the  water 
aseptic  substances  to  destroy  the  microbes  to  be 
found  accidentally  in  the  pot,  and  in  the  sur- 
rounding air.  Unhappily,  we  know  no  sub- 
stance that  would  do  this  without  destroying 
the  vegetable  tissues  with  which  it  came  into 
contact.  It  may  exist,  and  we  are  led  to  think 
so  by  the  statements  made  concerning  the 
effects  of  Bordeaux  Mixture,  in  which  most 
powerful  antiseptic,  if  it  saturate  the  soil, 
Grape-growers  tell  us  that  their  Vines  grow 
and  vegetate  vigorously. 

The  best,  or  rather  the  only  means  of  staying 
the  decay  of  our  cuttings,  is  to  take  aseptic 
branches  and  bring  them  into  surroundings 
made  as  aseptic  as  possible.  Nothiog  hitherto 
has  been  contrived  or  even  advised  in  this 
direction.  The  following  precautions  should  be 
taken,  they  are  dictated  by  the  discoveries  of 
Pasteur  and  his  successors : — 

1.  Cuttings  should  be  taken  from  healthy 
plants,  with  very  clean  knives,  previously 
plunged  in  boiled  water.  They  should  be 
planted  at  once  to  prevent  the  contact  of  the 
cut  and  torn  tissues  with  the  air  around. 

2.  They  should  be  planted  in  a  small  quan- 
tity of  river-sand,  well  washed.  The  sand 
should  be  heated,  to  destroy  any  microbes  it 
may  contain,  by  previously  placing  it  in  an 
oven  at  a  temperature  of  about  200°  C.  It 
should  afterwards  be  kept  until  required  in 
hermetically-sealed  boxes. 

3.  For  watering,  boiled  water  only  should  be 
used,  which  has  been  put,  while  still  hot,  into 
well-stoppered  bottles.  Water  from  boilor- 
pipes  might  be  used,  as  this  is  frequently  raised 
to  a  temperature  of  100'  on  account  of  frost. 


4.  The  atmosphere  may  be  beyond  our  power, 
but  we  can  take  certain  precautions  to  prevent 
it  from  transmitting  noxious  microbes  to  our 
cuttings.  Propagatirig-houses,  especially  when 
old,  are  perfect  nests  of  microbes.  Not  to  speak 
of  decaying  vegetable  matter,  the  soil  is  per- 
meated with  germs,  for  which  also  the  damp 
edges  of  the  lights  form  an  excellent  breeding 
place.  The  air  of  these  houses  should  be  fre- 
quently renewed,  and  the  glass  wiped  and  kept 
clean  on  the  inside.  Fumigation  by  evapora- 
tion of  tobacco-juice  should  be  frequent.  Expe- 
rience has  proved  that,  with  the  exception  of 
certain  rare  and  delicate  Lycopods,  plants 
bear  nicotine  fumes  without  sustaining  any 
injury. 

5.  Bell-glasses  are  useful  to  keep  off  the 
surrounding  atmosphere,  and  so  roduce  the 
chances  of  infection.  The  deposit  which 
gathers  upon  them  should  be  frequently  wiped 
off.  It  would  be  interesting  to  try  the  old 
form  of  bell-glass,  which,  instead  of  a  solid 
handle  at  the  top,  had  a  tubular  hole  run- 
ning through  it.  This  aperture  could  be 
filled  with  cotton-wool,  which  would  ensure 
the  slow  ronewal  of  air  without  risk  of  drying 
up  the  cuttings;  and  as  to  the  miciobes  con- 
tained in  the  air  ioside  the  glass,  it  is  proved 
that  a  fairly  thick  layer  of  cotton-wool  will 
keep  them  off.  The  bell-glasses  fchould  be 
removed  for  as  short  periods  as  possible,  in 
order  to  wipe  off  the  damp  deposit,  or  to  pre- 
vent too  great  humidity.  These  jr.  cautions 
may  seem  trivial,  but  they  would  soon  become 
habitual,  and  ensure  complete  success  with 
plants  hitherto  found  delicate,  and  not  easily 
multiplied  by  cuttings. 


Kew. 


It  is  high  time  that  those  who 
valuo  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew, 
for  the  unrivalled  opportunities 
they  afford  for  scientific  or  artistic  study 
should  bestir  themselves.  Their  privileges  are 
threatened  with  extinction.  The  regulations 
for  the  admission  of  students  were  given  in  our 
last  issue.  It  must  be  admitted  that  they  are 
reasonable.  Hortovor,  we  do  not  think  that 
any  obstacle  is  placed  in  the  way  of  anyone 
who  has  the  least  claim  to  early  admission  as  a 
gardener  or  student.  We  believe  aho  that  the 
regulations  are  interpreted  in  a  liberal  and  con- 
siderate spirit.  Last  year  about  10,000  visits 
were  paid  by  those  having  the  privilege  of  entry, 
and  in  no  case  was  the  privilege  abused.  We  can 
ourselves  from  personal  experience  of  many 
years  testify  to  the  extreme  importance  and 
value  of  the  morning  hours  in  the  garden  to 
those  engaged  in  research. 

Now,  if  the  proposals  for  earlier  opsning  to 
the  public  be  carried  out,  there  is  the  greatest 
possible  risk  that  these  privileges  will  be  with- 
drawn, or  so  curtailed  as  very  materially  to 
diminish  their  value.  This  is  what  we  have 
to  fear.  These  are  the  conditions  we  have  to 
face.  Why,  we  ask,  should  we,  who  are  tax- 
payers as  well  as  students,  be  subjected  to 
this  deprivation  ?  Simply  that  the  residents  in 
the  neighbourhood  may  send  their  children 
and  their  nurse-maids  an  hour  or  two  earlier 
into  the  garden,  where  they  are  safe  from  tram- 
cars  and  run-away  horses.  Visitors  from 
London  in  the  morning  hours  must  necessarily 
be  few,  and  for  those  who  come  on  business, 
arrangement  is  made,  as  we  have  said.  Tho 
claims  of  the  student  obviously  very  far  outweigh 
the  interests  of  the  mere  sight-seer  or  lounger; 
indeed,  the  latter  are  not  to  be  mentioned  in  the 
same  breath  with  the  former.  The  primary  use 
of  Kew  is  as  a  scientific  institution.     If  it  can  be 
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utilised  also  as  a  public  lounge,  well  and  good, 
always  provided  that  the  interests  of  the 
students  and  the  interests  of  those  responsible 
for  the  proper  maintenance  of  the  garden  are 
not  jeopardised.  Parks  and  pleasure-grounds, 
greens  and  commons  have  -we,  particularly  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Koyal  Gardens, 
but  there  is  but  one  Kew. 


One  of  the  latest  developments 
Italian  National    jn  CODIlection  with  the  popular 
Society.  autumn    flower  is,  as  we   learn 

from  Mr.  C.  Haeman  Payne, 
tho  formation  of  several  new  and  important 
societies  to  promote  its  culture  in  vaiious  coun- 
tries on  the  continent.  The  French  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society  has  well  sustained  its 
title.  List  season  the  Amsterdam  Chrysan- 
themum Club  held  its  first  show,  publishing  at 
that  time  a  capital  handbook  for  tho  use  of 
visitors,  containing  the  history  and  culture  of 
tho  Chiyeanthemum,  lists  of  officers  and  exhi- 
bitors, and  also  the  rules  of  the  club.  The 
movement  has  extended  to  Italy,  and  aheady 
the  name  of  Mr.  Scalaeandis,  gardener  to  his 
Majesty  the  King  of  Italy,  has  become  some- 
what familiar  even  to  English  growers.  From 
a  circular  recently  to  hand,  we  learn  that  a  com- 
mittee has  been  formed  to  cany  out  the  neces- 
sary preliminaries  for  the  formation  of  a  society, 
having  its  head-quaiters  at  Milan,  to  be  called 
"  La  Societa  Nazionale  Italiana  di  Chrisante- 
misti."  Briefly  stated,  the  objects  arc — 1.  To 
encourage  and  perfect  the  culture  of  the  Chry- 
santhemum in  every  way  possible.  2.  To  pro- 
mote exhibitions  in  various  cities  in  the  king- 
dom of  Italy  by  oft'eiiEg  subsidies,  Medals, 
Certificates,  &c,  for  competition.  3.  To  pub- 
lish a  monthly  or  bi-monthly  journal  devoted 
to  the  flower  in  all  its  phases.  4.  To  organise 
conferences,  &c,  so  as  to  diffuse  and  spread 
abroad  the  love  of  the  flower  in  Italy. 

The  Society  will  be  founded  so  soon  as  a 
sufficient  number  of  applicants  has  been  ob- 
tained. The  circular  is  subscribed  by  such 
well-known  names  as  Messrs.  Beisi 'oe-Iro^  - 
side,  A.  Scalaeandis,  Eadaelli,  and  Longhi 
&  Sons.  The  provisional  president  is  Mr. 
Scalaeandis. 


ROSE  PSYCHE. — The  hybrid  Polyantba  Rcse 
Prjche  is  a  seedling  from  the  dwarf  Poljantha  Rcse 
Golden  Fairy,  one  of  Bennett's  introduction,  crossed 
by  Mr.  G.  L.  Paul  with  the  pollen  of  Turner's 
( rimson  Rambler.  Its  growth  and  habit,  though 
more  delicate,  much  resemble  the  Rambler.  It 
is  apparently  quite  hardy,  and  is  very  fieo 
flowering  (fig.  107),  but  we  fear  tot  perpetual.  The 
flowers  are  prodi  ced  in  clusters  of  from  fifteen 
to  twenty-five,  and  are  2  to  24  inches  acroES  when 
fully  expanded.  In  the  bud  stage  they  are  very 
prttty,  and  well  formed.  The  colour  is  white, 
suffused  with  salmon-rose  and  pink,  with  a  yellow 
base  to  the  petale.  It  is  a  :eal  companion  to  Crimson 
I  ambler.  Plants  in  full  bloom  were  shown  at  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's  meeting,  April  26,  1898, 
by  Messre.  Paul  &  Son,  Old  Nursery,  CLeshunt, 
when  an  Award  of  Merit  was  grauted  the  vaiiity. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society.— Tho  next 

Fruit  and  Floral  meeting  of  tho  Royal  Horticultural 
Siciety  will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  May  10,  in  the 
Drill  Hall,  James  Street,  Victoria  Street,  West- 
minster, from  1  to  5  p.m.  At  8  o'clock  the  Rev. 
Professor  G.  Henslow,  M.A.,  V.M.H.,  will  lecture  on 
"  Some  of  the  Plants  Exhibited."  The  Schidule  of 
the  "Show  of  British  grown  Fruit,"  to  be  held  it 
the  Crystal  Palace  on  September  29,  30,  tmd  Oc- 
tober 1,  is  now  ready,  and  can  be  obtain*  d  on 
application  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Royal  U  ^cul- 
tural Society,  117,  Victoria  Street,  S.W, 


French  National  Chrysanthemum  So- 
ciety.—At  the  conference  held  by  this  Society  at 
Orleans  last  November,  several  papers  on  subjects 
relating  to  the  Chrysanthemum  were  read  by  the 
members.  A  very  full  report  of  the  proceedings  was 
given  in  the  Society's  official  publication,  Lc  Chry- 
santhime,  and  tho  principal  papers  have  now  been 
reprinted  in  separate  form,  and  form  a  brochure  of 
thirty- six  pages,  with  illustrations,  and  can  be  ob- 
tained from  the  publisher,  M.  Octave  Doin,  of 
Paris.  These  papers  bear  the  titles  of  "Chrysanthe- 
mum Maladies  and  Parasites,"  by  Mr.  Chifflot; 
"  The  Fertilisation  of  the  Chrysanthemum,"  by  M. 
Gerard  ;  "The  best  Manures  and  Composts  to  Use 
in  Chrysanthemum  Culture,''  by  Mr.  H.  Fatzer. 

Chrysanthemum  Show  and  Conference 

AT  LlLLE. — The  Northern  French  Chrysanthemum 
Society  will  hold  a  Show  and  Conference  at  L;lle 
on  November  10  next.  The  Palais  Rameau,  a 
building  well  suited  for  the  occasion,  has  been 
secured,  and  the  co-operation  of  nurserymen  and 
amateurs  in  Fiance  and  abroad  is  solicited  to  make 
the  event  worthy  of  the  Society.  Visits  to  neigh- 
bouring horticultural  establishments  are  to  be 
arranged,  and  the  schedule,  now  in  course  of  pre 
paration,  will  shortly  be  is  ued. 

National  Horticultural  Society  of 
FRANCE. — The  Council  of  the  Society  has  deter- 
mined to  organise  a  concert,  followed  by  a  ball,  on 
Saturday,  May  21,  during  the  period  of  the  Exhi- 
bition. The  proceeds  will  be  given  to  the  fund 
established  for  the  benefit  of  distressed  gardeners. 

AUSTRALIAN  FRUIT.— The  officials  of  the  Penin- 
sular and  Oriental  Steamship  Company  send  us  the 
following:  —  "We  have  received  telegraphic  advices 
from  Melbourne  of  date  April  28,  of  the  following 
shipments  of  fruit,  viz.,  by  the  Ophir,  of  the  Orient 
Company,  22,000  boxes ;  by  A  rcadia,  P.  &  O.  Com- 
pany, 9,700  boxes  of  fruit.  The  Arcadia  is  due 
about  June  5.  According  to  original  arrangement, 
the  Ophir  is  due  on  the  30th  iust. 

Flora  of  Tropical  Africa.— We  are  glad 

to  be  able  to  announce  the  publication  of  another 
part  of  this  very  useful  work.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  from  various  circumstances  the  issue  of  this 
work  was  suspended  for  several  years.  It  has  re- 
cently been  resumed,  a  reconmencement  being  made 
with  the  Monocotyledons.  TheEe  being  completed, 
the  orders  intervening  between  them  and  those 
already  monographed  will  be  dealt  with  in  due  course. 
The  present  part,  like  the  one  immediately  prectding, 
is  mainly  taken  up  with  the  Orchideee.  Mr.  Rolfk 
has  here  give  n  us  a  complete  monograph  of  tropical 
African  Orchids.  Some  idea  of  the  importance  of 
this  monograph  may  be  obtained  from  numbers  of 
species  of  certain  genera  ;  thus,  of  Bolbopbyllum, 
there  are  41  species,  of  Megaclinium  20,  of  Eulophia 
65,  of  Lissochilus  83,  of  Polystachya  74,  of  Augraa- 
cum  48,  of  Listrostachys  52,  of  Habenaria  107,  of 
Satyrium  33.  Disa,  a  genus  monographed  by 
Mr.  N.  E.  Brown,  counts  20  species  within  the  limits  of 
this  flora.  These  figures  may  give  some  impression 
of  the  Orchid  flora  of  the  region  as  well  as  of  the 
labour  involved  in  comparing  and  describing  so  large 
a  number  of  plants.  The  Scitaminese,  including  the 
Zingiberea3,  Marantea3,  Canneaj,  and  MuBese,  are 
dtalt  with  by  Mr.  Baker,  by  whom  alto  the  Iridacere 
and  the  Amaryllidaceae  are  monographed.  We  are 
by  no  means  disinterested  when  we  offer  our  con- 
gratulations to  the  Director  of  the  Royal  Gardens 
and  his  staff  on  the  valuable  addition  they  have  made 
to  the  knowledge  of  African  botany. 

An  Improved  Garden  hose.— The  troubloex- 

periencedby  many  gardeners  withgarden-hose  bursting, 
kinking,  or  rotting  is  met  by  another  important  im- 
provement in  this  article  by  the  firm  of  Mi  hry- 
weather  &  Son,  63,  Long  Acre.  This  firm  has  been 
successful  for  years  past  in  manufacturing  durable  gar- 
den-hoses, which  shall  ?ast  more  than  a  season  or  two 
in  regular  work.  The  latest  method  of  securing  dura- 
bility for  their  hose  consists  of  an  external  coating 
of  fine  quality  rubber  of  substantial  thickness,  which 
effectually  prevents  the  canvas  plies  being  toaked  with 


water,  as  in  ordinary  hoses,  and  prevents  rotting, 
which  soon  means  the  destruction  of  the  hose.  The 
ends  of  each  length  are  alBO  hermetically  sealed  with 
rubber  to  protect  the  canvas  from  water.  To  give 
flexibility,  this  has  an  internal  dating  of  the  best 
and  most  pliable  rubber,  and  thus  kinking  and  con- 
sequent stoppage  of  the  flow  of  water,  causing  bursts 
in  the  hose,  is  prevented. 

STEREUM  HIRSUTUM.  —  Professor  Marshall 
Ward  gives,  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  B, 
1898,  p.  123,  an  account  of  the  artificial  cultivation 
of  this  fungus  from  the  spoie  to  the  development 
of  the  fiuctification,  and  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  fungus  attacks  the  wood  of  trees. 

University  Extension  College,  Reading. 

— The  fourth  annual  report  of  field  experiments 
carried  cut  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Douglas 
Gilchrist  in  various  localities,  is  a  very  interesting 
and  instructive  document.  In  addition  to  the  reports 
of  the  experiments,  of  which  a  useful  summary  is 
given,  there  are  suggestions  for  the  appropriate 
manuring  of  ceitain  crops,  notes  on  various  manures, 
their  nature  and  use,  the  composition  of  foods,  &c. 
A  great  deal  of  accurate  and  practical  information  is 
here  given  in  a  small  compass,  so  that  the  document 
is  well  worth  preserving  for  reference 

Political    Floral    Device.  —  The    Weekly 

Florists'  Review  (Chicago  and  New  York)  for  April  7 
describes  and  illustrates  a  political  device  carried  cut 
by  a  Cleveland  florist,  which  will  intenst  admirers 
of  this  6tyle  of  decoration.  A  portrait  of  Gmeral 
Maceo  waB  fiamed  in  green  Galax  leaves  with  crossed 
Eabres  at  the  top,  crossed  scabbards  at  the  bottom, 
and  American  flags  for  background.  In  snothtr 
corner  was  a  large  plaque  of  green  Galax  leaves 
bearing  the  Cuban  flag  traced  out  in  white  ard  red 
Carnations  and  blue  Hyacinths.  Carnations  and 
Roses  in  vases  supplied  centre  ornaments,  and  all 
were  backed  and  framed  with  gTey  moss. 

POTATOS.  —  Elaborate  experiments  on  tie 
manuring  of  this  crop  have  been  made,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Sutton,  in  Messrs.  Sutton 
&  Sons'  trial  grounds  at  Reading,  and  at  five  other 
centres,  a  report  of  which  is  given  in  the  fourth 
annual  Report  of  Field  Experiments  made  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Douglas  Gilchrist,  on  behalf  of 
the  University  Extension  College,  Reading.  These 
all  lend  to  show  that  Potatosdo  best  on  land  enriched 
with  the  manuring  of  previous  crops  ;  that  on  such 
enriched  land  the  direct  application  of  many  aitificial 
manures  to  the  Potato  crop  may  do  harm,  especially 
where  there  is  a  comparatively  dry  Eoil  and  climate; 
that  on  soil  in  rather  poor  condition  the  crop  of 
Potatos  can  be  much  increased  by  the  judicious 
application  of  artificial  manures.  Potatos  do  best  on 
a  rich,  free,  sandy  loam,  which  contains  a  fair  amount 
of  vegetable  matter,  and  are  most  successlully  grown 
on  soils  which  are  in  good  conditior.  As  a  rule, 
potash  manures  increase  the  crop,  although  in  certain 
instances  the  result  may  be  otherwise.  A  useful 
di  easing  per  acre  for  this  crop  has  been  found  to 
be:  Twelve  tons  farmyard  manure,  I.1  cwt.  nitrate 
of  soda,  3  cwt.  superphosphate,  and  1  ent.  muriate  of 
potash.  It  it  preferable  to  apply  the  muriate  of 
potash  in  the  previous  autumn  ;  the  superphosphate 
may  be  applied  at  the  same  time,  or  at  the  time  of 
planting,  and  the  nitrate  of  scda  as  two  top-dressings 
in  the  early  stages  of  growth.  Early  Potatos  receive 
more  liberal  treatment,  and  a  larger  amount  of  nitro- 
genous manures  is  generally  applied. 

Finger-and-Toe  Disease  on  Swedes  and 

TURNIPS. — The  results  of  experiments  to  find  the 
best  check  for  this  disease,  made  at  Headington, 
mentioned  in  the  Fourth  Annual  Report  on  Field 
Experiments,  carried  out  under  the  direction  of  the 
University  Extension  College,  Beading,  are  of  great 
interest.  These  show  that  this  dieease  is  most  preva- 
lent when  the  soil  is  deficient  in  lime,  and  that  any 
foi  ea  of  lime — hot  lime,  chalk,  or  gas-lime,  thoroughly 
mixed  with  the  surface-soil— will  do  much  to  check 
the  disease.  Apparently,  however,  the  lime  must  be 
applied  to  the  soil  a  considerable  time  before  the 
Swedes  or  Turnips  are  grown.  Basic  slag  has  to  a 
small  extent  only  ohecked  the  disease.     On  a  farm 
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where  this  disease  is  prevalent  aii  effective  method  of 
dealing  with  it  would  be  to  apply  all  farmyard 
manure  pmduced  from  affected  roots  to  those  parte 
ol  the  farm  where  Swedes  and  Turnips  are  not 
grown  ;  to  entirely  stop  growing  Swedes  or  Turnips 
on  the  infected  areas  of  the  farm  for  a  number  of 
years  ;  and  to  gradually  give  all  these  infected  areas 
a  careful  dressing  of  some  sort  of  lime.  Swedes  or 
Turnips  should  not  be  grown  on  these  areas  till  about 
two  years  after  the  lime  has  been  applied. 

"The  Illustrated  Bouquet."  —  Compara- 
tively few  gardeners  will  remember  the  serial 
bearing  the  above  title,  and  published  by  the 
now  long-defunct  firm,  E.  G.  Henderson  &  Son,  of 
St.  John's  Wood.  It  is  a  very  showy  publication, 
which  appeared  at  intervals  between  1857  and  1864, 
and  the  only  fault  one  can  find  with  it  is  that 
some  of  the  subjects  were  a  little  overdone— a  fault 
not  unknown  among  other  trade  publications.  It 
consists  of  three  thin  folio  volumes,  containing  in  all 
eighty -five  beautifully-coloured  plates,  mostly  repre- 
senting two  or  more  subjects.  The  first  volume  is  dedi- 
cated to  the  Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge.  The  work  is 
apparently  rare,  or  at  least  it  is  seldom  in  the  cata- 
logues, and  not  a  single  copy  is  offered  in  Quaritch's 
colossal  catalogue  of  nearly  2400  pages.  It  is  a  frag- 
ment of  the  history  of  gardening  and  garden-plants  of 
forty  years  ago,  and  recalls  some  pleasant  memories 
of  the  past.  The  first  plates  represents  the  yellow 
Tea  Rose  Isabella  Gray,  and  the  second  a  group  of 
eight  varieties  of  Verbena.  Next  come  hybrid 
Bouvardias,  zonal  Pelargoniums,  Gloxinias,  show 
Pelargoniums,  Begonia  Rex,  Fuchsias,  Achimenes, 
pompon  Dahlias,  Eucharis  amazonica,  Calceolarias, 
pompon  Chrysanthemums,  Olianthus  Dampieri, 
Gazania  splendens,  Dianthus  laciniatus,  and  a  host  of 
other  Bhowy  plants,  coloured  in  the  very  best  style. 
The  artists  were  Mrs.  Withers,  Miss  Sowerby,  and 
James  Andrews,  all  three  clever  and  painstaking 
flower  painters.  Kew  has  recently  purchased  a  very 
fine  copy  of  this  handsome  work.    W.  B.  H. 

Market    Gardeners'    Nurserymen's  and 

FARMERS'  ASSOCIATION.— Thesubjoined  letter  tells 
its  own  tale.  We  trust  that  many  others  will  follow 
the  example  of  Mr.  Hollis,  and  thus  put  an  end  to 
the  uncertainty  of  the  law  relating  to  rating.  It  is 
evidently  a  matter  of  supreme  importance  to  growers 
and  it  now  rests  with  them  whether  or  not  they 
will  do  their  best  to  maintain  their  position  or  not : — 
'•  1  am  glad  your  Association  think  of  appealing  to  the 
House  of  Lords  on  the  Rating  case,  and  I  shall  be  willing  to 
subscribe  7  guineas,  which  is  the  amount  I  shall  save  on 
half-year's  rate  if  the  case  is  won.  If  other  glowers  sub- 
scribe on  same  basis,  the  £1000  wanted  will  easily  be  got. 
'•(Signed),         H.  W.  Hollis,  Fruit-grower,  Worthing." 

DESTRUCTION  OF  A  SEED  AND  BULB  WARE- 
HOUSE.— The  extensive  premises  of  Messrs.  Watkins 
&  Simfson,  situated  in  Exeter  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
were  almost  consumed  in  a  fire  which  broke  out  on 
Thursday,  April  28,  in  the  early  hours  of  the 
morning.  The  whole  of  the  four  stories  of  a 
building  used  as  stores,  offices,  &c,  were  gutted,  and 
the  roof  waB  destroyed.  The  fire  threatened  at  one 
time  to  involve  the  entire  block  of  buildings  between 
Exeter  Street  and  Tavistock  Street.  Messrs.  Watkins 
&  Simpson  have  located  their  offices  and  warehouses 
pro  tern,  at  Mercer  Avenue,  Neal  Street,  Long  Acre. 

HORTICULTURAL  COLLEGE,  SWANLEY.— The 
first  of  a  series  of  four  lectures  on  some  popular 
florist's  flowers,  was  delivered  before  a  large  body  of 
students  of  both  sexes  in  the  Lecture  Hall  of  the 
College  on  Monday  afternoon  last.  The  lecture 
briefly  touched  on  the  Anemone,  Anterrhinum, 
Calceolaria,  Cineraria,  &c,  reserving  the  Auricula, 
Dahlia,  and  Florist's  Tulip  for  more  extended  notice. 
These  subjects  were  illustrated  by  flowers  and 
coloured  diagrams,  and  a  great  deal  of  interest  was 
manifested  by  the  students.  A  second  lecture  will 
be  delivered  on  Monday  next. 

HORTICULTURAL  CLUB.— The  next  meeting,  to 
be  held  on  Tuesday  next  at  the  Hotel  Windsor,  will 
derive  additional  significance  from  the  circumstance 
that  the  Rev.  H.  H.  D'Ombfain,  the  founder,  and  for 


so  many  years  the  diligent  and  sympathetic  Secretary, 
attains  his  SOth  birthday.  It  is  hoped  that  a  large 
gathering  will  take  place,  to  express  the  kindly 
feeling  and  gratitude  which  all  the  members  must 
feel  towaids  this  much- respected  member  of  the 
horticultural  body.  Arrangements  are  being  made 
to  celebrate  the  occasion. 

Publications    Received.  —  P/iarmaciutical 

Journal,  April  23.— The  Culture  of  Vegetables  for 
Prize?,  Pleasure,  and  Profit,  E.  Kemp  Toogood, 
Southampton.  —  The  [Tokyo]  Botanical  Magazine, 
February  20,  contains  "Notes  on  some  Liu-Kiu 
Plants,"  by  Professor  J.  Matsumura;  "List  of  Plants 
collected  in  Mount  Togakushi  and  its  vicinities," 
T.  Inui,  H.  Hatton,  and  S.  Kusano ;  "Flan'ie, 
Japonenses  nova;  vel  minus  cognita?,"  T.  Mak'no,  and 
various  articles  in  Japanese,  one  of  which  treats  of 
"  Plants  employed  in  Medicine  in  the  Japanese  Phar- 
niacopceia." — Canadian  Horticulturist  (Toronto,  On- 
tario), April.  This  includes  aiticles  on,  "The 
rieony,''  "Outdoor  Flowers  in  February  in  British 
Columbia,"  "Trees  and  Shrubs  in  Niagara  Falls 
Park,"  "Iroquois  Hoi ticultural  Society '' (with  por- 
traits), "Preparing  new  Strawberry  Beds,"  &c. — 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  Report  of  the  Government  Botanist 
and  Curator  for  1897  ;  a  satisfactory  record  of 
progress. — Agricultural  Gazette  of  New  South  Wales, 
vol.  ix.,  part  2,  includes  papers  on  "The  Making 
and  Improvement  of  Wheats  for  Australian  condi- 
tions," "  Fruits  at  the  Richmond  River  Experiment 
Farm,"  and  various  articles  relating  to  stock-farming. 
— The  Tropical  Agriculturist  (Colombo),  April.  This 
number  treats  of  "  Pioneers  of  the  Planting  Enter- 
prise in  Ceylon  (C.  T.  and  Frederick  J.  Haddon), 
"Coffee  in  Brazil,"  "Indian  Tea  Crop,"  "Coffee 
Planting  in  Ceylon,"  "  Rubber  Cultivation,"  "Coffee 
in  Hawaii,"  and  many  similar  subjects. — Indian  Gar- 
dening (Calcutta),  a  weekly  journal  "devoted  to  gar- 
dening, agriculture,  and  the  allied  sciences." — Investi- 
gations on  the  Native  Vegetation  of  Alkali  Lands,  by 
J.  Burtt  Davy. — From  the  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  University  of  California : — Investigations  in 
the  Bark  of  Trees,  Prof.  Th.  Meehan,  being  Bulletin 
No.  29  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Pennsyl- 
vania. Not  the  least  interesting  portion  of  this  paper 
are  the  clear  illustrations  scattered  through  the  text. 
The  Plants  of  Levis  and  Clark's  Expedition  across 
the  Continent,  1804-tj,  Th.  Meehan,  reprinted  from 
the  Proceedings  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences 
of  Philadelphia. — The  Florists'  Review,  Chicago  and 
New  York. 


GARDEN    GOSSIP. 

ROTAL  HORTICULTURAL  SoCUTY's  GaBDENS.  — 
This  is  a  year  of  fruit-blossom.  In  every  garden 
and  orchard  we  have  visited,  hardy  fruit-blossom 
is  uncommonly  abundant.  Never  does  a  fruit-garden 
look  prettier,  or  more  full  of  possibilities  than  now, 
with  its  Apple,  Pear.  Cherry ,'and  Plum-trees  wreathed 
in  white  or  pink.  Yet,  whilst  admiring  the  display, 
we  talk  of  possible  contingencies,  and  hope  that 
nothing  will  happen  that  shall  cause  us  to  say  in 
September,  that  1898  is  a  year  of  fruit-blossom  only. 
At  present  there  is  nothing  to  make  the  fruit  grower 
take  a  despondent  view  of  the  future,  but  how  full 
are  the  next  few  weeks  of  anxiety  nevertheless. 

At  Chiswick,  the  superintendent,  Mr.  S.  T.  Wright, 
is  busy  with  the  miscellaneous  work  inseparable  from 
spring,  and  the  Gardens  at  the  commencement  of  the 
season  offer  unmistakeable  proof  that  they  are  well 
managed.  Indoors  and  out,  cleanliness  and  neatness 
are  apparent,  and  every  particle  of  space  is  now,  or 
will  soon  be,  planted  with  a  crop.  The  trials  of  Violas, 
Annuals,  Strawberries,  Peas,  Onions,  and  Tomatos, 
have  been  arranged  for,  and  the  sowing  and  planting 
completed. 

With  regard  to  the  annuals,  it  may  appear  to  some 
(ourselves  included),  that  their  importance  is  hardly 
sufficient  to  justify  a  trial  of  varieties  in  such  an 
experimental  garden  as  we  would  regard  Chiswick. 
The  majority  of  the  trials,  nevertheless,  are  most 
useful,  and  the  results  in  the  case  of  Strawberries, 
Peas,  Potatos,  &c,  form  a  guide  to  the  committees  in 
grantingj,awards   to   novelties.     Some   of   the   fruit- 


quarters  have  been  made  much  better  and  more  con- 
venient by  replauting  during  the  last  few  years,  and 
the  collections  afford  a  visitor  the  opportunity  to 
observe  the  characteristics  of  all  the  most  valuable 
varieties. 

Peaches  and  Apricots  upon  the  walls  will  not  be 
abundant  ;  the  Peaches  especially  are  sure  to  be  thin, 
the  blooms  having  fallen.  Plums,  as  standard  or 
bush  trees,  have  lost  a  considerable  proportion  of 
the  bloom,  but  sufficient  remains  at  present  to  pro- 
duce a  good  crop.  Indoors  the  Vines  look  well, 
and  have  broken  strongly,  there  being  every  indica- 
tion of  a  full  crop  of  Grapes.  Peaches  are  not  so 
good ;  the  flowers  were  open  during  a  fog,  and 
many  have  failed.  The  house  of  pot-Figs  looks 
well.  The  trees  were  shaken  out  and  repotted 
in  the  winter,  and  have  consequently  carried  a  thin 
first  crop,  but  the  summer  crop  will  be  an  abundant 
one.  The  shaking-out  of  the  variety  Pingo  dc  Mel 
did  not  cause  the  tree  to  cast  a  fruit  ;  and  it  may  be 
recommended  as  one  of  the  very  best  new  Figs  for 
forcing.  In  one  of  the  plant-houses  there  are 
numerous  varieties  of  zonal  Pelargoniums,  for  there 
is  to  be  a  trial  of  these  also.  Several  of  the  propa- 
gation-pits have  been  re-roofed  and  otherways  over- 
hauled by  the  garelen  staff,  and  these  necessary 
repairB  have  effected  much  improvement  in  the 
general  appearance  of  tho  structures.  The  well- 
known  Camellia-bushes  in  the  open  border  havo  still 
a  few  blooms  upon  them.  Altogether,  the  gardens 
are  well  managed,  and  much  credit  is  due  to  Mr. 
Wright  and  his  staff.  P. 

The    superintendent,    Mr.    S.    T.   Wright, 

seems  to  bavo  arranged  for  Borne  useful  work  to 
be  performed  by  the  Floral  and  Fruit  Committee 
during  the  ensuing  season.  A  remarkable  trial  of 
comparatively  hardy  annuals  sown  in  beds,  each 
some  6  feet  square,  on  a  long  border,  can  hardly 
fail  to  be  at  once  interesting  and  attractive.  The 
border  is  several  hundred  feet  in  length.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  footpath  fronting  this  border  is 
one  of  narrower  breadth,  and  this  is  filled  from  end 
to  end,  and  is  carried  on  into  a  supplementary  border 
with  Violas,  of  which  there  are  about  300  half- 
dozens,  though,  of  course,  some  are  of  the  same 
varieties,  but  from  diverse  sources.  This  will 
constitute  the  most  complete  and  interesting 
trial  of  theso  popular  hardy  flowers  yet  held 
at  Chiswick,  or,  indeed,  almost  anywhere. 
Zonal  Pelargoniums  in  pots,  and  planted  out; 
Cannas,  hardy  Phloxes,  Pseonies,  and  other  things, 
bid  fair  to  furnish  abundant  work  for  the  florists.  In 
the  vegetable  department  there  is  a  trial  of  some 
sixty  varieties  of  Potatos,  some  half  hundred  of 
which  are  reputably  new.  Then  there  is  a  big  trial 
of  Peas,  just  a  few  of  which  are  standard  varieties, 
but  the  remainder  also  are  classed  as  new.  Onions, 
again,  of  which  there  were  seventy-six  stocks  sown, 
will  attract  great  attention.  In  all  cases  those  sown 
in  the  autumn  will  enable  a  fair  trial  to  be  made  of 
fitness  for  that  purpose,  in  spite  of  the  mischief 
wrought  amongst  all  the  varieties  by  the  winter  fogs. 
There  is  also  a  trial  of  Lettuces,  and  in  a  long  pit  one 
of  early  Radishes,  of  which  a  large  collection  may  be 
exhibited  at  the  Drill  Hall  on  the  10th  inst.  In 
fruit,  Strawberries  of  old  and  young  plants  should 
furnish  capital  trials.  Frost  has  not  dealt  tenderly 
with  the  abundant  bloom  on  stone-fruits  and  Pears, 
but  the  luxuriant  bloom  on  the  Apple-trees  should 
be  productive  of  a  grand  crop  of  these  excellent 
fruits.  A.  D. 

Gunnebsbdry  Pabk. 
We  found  Mr.  Reynolds  very  busy  thinning  a  few 
of  his  choicest  bunches  of  Grapes.  He  had  something 
grand  to  show  us  in  the  shape  of  a  magnificent  dis- 
play of  Vanda  teres  in  flower.  Many  of  our  readers 
have  probably  seen  the  Gimnersbury  Vandas  in  bloom; 
those  who  have  not,  have  bo  far,  missed  a  great  treat. 
Seventy-two  spikes  of  bloom  had  been  lemoved 
before  we  saw  them,  but  one  would  scarcely 
have  known  it,  so  fine  was  the  display.  There  were 
Btill  upwards  of  two  hundred  spikes,  and  some  of 
them  had  seven  blooms  upon  each.  The  plants  are 
in  long,  rather  deep,  wooden-boxes,  containing 
nothing  but  sphagnum-moss  and  crocks.     Of  course, 
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the  greater  number  of  roots  are  above  the  moss,  and 
they,  no  doubt,  absorb  moisture,  and  probably  gases 
from  the  atmosphere.  It  is  worth  remark,  that  in 
the  house  where  this  Vanda  Eucceeds  eo  well,  there  is 
a  large  bed  of  leases  and  tan,  in  which  the  collection 
of  Ixoras  is  plunged  ;  and  such  a  body  of  partially- 
decayed  leaves,  which  are  constantly  moist,  must 
have  a  decided  effect  upon  the  air  in  the  house. 
Water  is  afforded  so  soon  as  (he  flower- spikes  are 
growing  freely,  and  continued  until  at  the  end  of  the 
summer,  the  plants  show  sigos  of  lessened  growth, 
when  they  are  induced  to  rest  by  reducing  the  supply. 
This  is  geneially  in  September,  but  the  time  varies 
according  to  the  S'  asoo,  whether  it  be  an  early  or  late 
one.  As  soon  as  growth  is  completed,  it  is  desirable 
to  get  the  plants  thoroughly  ripened,  and  here  it  is 
we  suspect  that  many  growers  fail  to  obtain  flowers. 
It  should  be  renumbered  that  so  long  as  water  is 
given  in  usual  quantity,  and  there  is  sufficient  heat, 
growth  will  price  ed,  even  if  slowly,  and  then  there 
ia  insufficient  autumn  sun  to  ripen  it.  There  were 
several  other  species  of  Orchids  in  flower,  and  a  fine  lot 
of  decorative  foliage  plants  in  other  houses.  Guuners- 
bury  Park  has  long  been  a  noted  place  for  fruit,  and 
a  walk  through  the  vineries,  Peach-houses,  Figery 
and  orchard-houses  is  very  enjoyable.  The  Vines  in 
various  stages  promise  well,  as  do  most  of  the  Peach- 
trees,  and  in  the  Fig-home  were  plenty  of  ripe  Figs. 
A  vast  number  of  Strawberries  are  forced,  and  Mr. 
Reynolds  still  prefers  La  Grosse  Sucide  for  early 
forcing,  say  until  the  beginning  of  April.  At  this 
date  he  agr<  es  ttat  Royal  Sovereign  is  the  better  one. 
There  is  a  gl<  rious  show  of  bloom  upon  the  Cherry- 
trees  indoors,  and  upon  Plums.  At  this  garden  and  that 
in  Mr.  Hudson's  charge  at  Gunnersbury  House,  one 
sees  more  attention  given  to  Pelargoniums,  scenteel- 
leaved  acd  other.-*,  than  is  now  common.  Mr.  Reynolds 
is  training  large  specimens  in  various  shapes  of  zonal 
varieties  for  positions  on  the  Teiraee  and  in  Messrs. 
Rothschild's  garden  in  Piccadilly.  A  fine  new  span- 
roofed  house  has  lately  been  built  for  the  cultivation 
of  Pelargonium*.  The  hardy  fruit  blossom  is  abun- 
dant here,  as  elsewhere.   P. 


THE    FRENCH    ASPARAGUS 

INDUSTRY. 

Mr.  Ehward  Conner's  life-like  description  of  this 
in  general,  and  of  Asparagus-culture  at  Argenteuil  in 
particular,  in  a  recent  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  vividly 
recalls  a  visit  to  the  same  district  under  the  guidance 
of  a  late  president  of  the  Board  of  Trade  some  twenty- 
five  years  ago.  The  system  eo  graphically  described 
by  your  correspondent  was  thin  in  full  force,  and 
here  seems  to  have  been  little  change,  unless  iii 
enlarging  the  area  under  culture,  and  feeding  tbe 
crops  with  moie  and  richer  manures.  It  makes  a 
Britisher's  mouth  water  to  read  that  the  supply 
from  the  suburbs  of  Paris,  of  which  Argenteuil  is  the 
centre,  is  some  10,000  tons  in  the  season,  and  that 
the  total  consumption  of  Paris  amounts  to  13,000 
tons  a  year,  or  about  thirteen  pounds  per  head  of 
the  population.  And  yet  no  one  who  has  lived  in 
any  of  the  main  streets  rear  the  Halles  Centiales 
thiough  tho  Asparagus  season,  and  seen  the  piles  of 
Asparagus  come  and  go,  and  almost  wholly  load  up 
the  coster's  barrows  from  the  middle  of  April  to  tho 
middle  of  June,  will  think  the  estimato  of  consump- 
tion exaggerated.  Within  the  last  half  century  the 
Asparagus  trade  of  Argenteuil  has  risen  from  an 
annual  value  of  30,000  francs  to  one  of  2,000,000 
francs,  which  is  still  increasing  iu  various  directions 
by  leaps  and  bounds.  Just  as  Eudive,  Chicory, 
Lettuces,  are  the  national  salad,  so  Asparagus  and 
Mushrooms  are  tho  national  vegetables.  They  ;.re 
eaten  hot  and  eaten  cold,  with  oil,  vinegar,  cream, 
butter;  and  everybody,  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich, 
seem  to  eat  them. 

The  fact  being,  there  is  a  fashion  in  the  use  of 
vegetables  as  in  the  shape  of  dresses  and  of  In  mels. 
In  France  it  runs  on  Asparagus  ;  here,  and  now,  it  is 
red-hot  haste  after  Tomato,  be.  And  there  is  no 
denying  that  this  fashion  anel  hunger  for  Asparagus 
in  France  has  done  very  much  ineleed  to  lay  tho 
foundation  of  tho  Asparagus  industry  on  i'.s  present 


basis,  so  broad  and  wide,   as  well  as  force  it   into 
broader  areas  in  the  future. 

Political  economists  never  weary  of  telling  us  that 
it  is  a  risky  proceeding  to  allow  supplies  to  outrun 
demands  to  any  great  extent.  As  the  surplus,  if 
any,  of  Asparagus  could  be  tinned,  the  risk  in  this 
case  of  loss  would  be  very  slight. 

Were  a  combined  and  vigorous  effort  made  by 
growers  to  float  good  home-grown  Asparagus,  at 
reasonable  prices,  on  our  market,  the  probabilities  are 
that  it  would  be  even  more  successful.  Do  what  we 
will  with  the  Tomato,  it  is  still  a  lender  plant ;  while 
the  Asparagus  is  a  perfectly  hardy  perennial,  a  native 
of  Britain,  and  found  wild  in  Russia,  and  in  various 
countries  of  Europe  and  Asia.  In  fact,  the  wider  our 
experience  in  the  examination  or  culture  of  garden 
Asparagus  the  more  certain  it  seems  that  there  is  but 
one  variety.  Country,  site,  soil,  culture,  situation, 
injurious  feedi»g  are  chiefly  responsible  for  the 
numerous  names,  as  Dutch,  French,  Argenteuil, 
American,  English,  Scotch,  Grayson's  Giant,  Con- 
nover's  Colossal,  Palmetto,  Thetway's  New  Emperor, 
Battersea,  Deptford,  Reading,  Mortlake,  Ely,  Col- 
chester. All  the  so-called  varieties  of  the  common 
Asparagus  are  al-o  alike  hardy  in  our  climate.  Young 
shoots  prematurely  early  are  often  cut  down  by  frost. 
But  the  crowns  and  roots,  tnless  coddled  with  ten- 
derness by  excessive  coverings  of  earth  or  manure, 
are  perfectly  hardy.  It  is  very  important  to  bear 
this  in  mind,  on  the  score  of  what  will  probably  prove 
a  great  expansion  of  Asparagus  culture  in  Britain. 

I  was  much  struck  with  the  subordinate  place 
given  by  Mr.  Scarlet,  of  Musselborough,  to  home- 
grown Asparagus  iu  his  able  lecture  recently  before 
the  Scottish  Horticultural  Association  on  the  supply 
of  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  markets  with  fresh 
vegetables  ;  home-grown  Asparagus  was  hardly  in  it. 
This  need  not  have  been  so.  The  most  catholic 
cosmopolitanism  hardly  expects  us  to  refrain  from 
developing  our  own  resources  to  oblige  or  enrich  the 
French  or  other  foreign  growers  of  Asparagus.  Our 
climate  is  equal  to  theirs,  if  not  superior,  for  the 
purpose;  and  we  have  wood -ashes,  night-soil, 
salt,  sewage,  pigeon,  fowl,  and  other  manures  ad 
libitum,  with  the  command  of  the  markets  of  the 
world  for  Peruvian  and  other  guanos,  and  all  the  best 
artificial  manures. 

Labour  is  cheaper,  and  henco  more  plentiful  in 
France  anel  on  the  Continent  generally  ;  growers  are 
also  more  generally  the  owners  of  the  ground  they 
cultivate,  anel  think  no  labour  or  effort  too  great  to 
command  the  finest  "grass."  Through  their  careful 
grading  into  three  sizes,  the  French  growers  get  more 
for  the  best  than  we  Britishers  would  get  for  the 
whole  bulk  sold  in  a  rough  mixeel  lot  ;  indeed, 
Mr.  Conner  says  the  bundles  range  from  11  j  francs  to 
7  francs  each. 

The  skill  of  the  French  and  other  foreign  grower* 
may  be  said  to  be  hereditary.  The  industry  has 
been  handed  down  from  father  to  son,  and  each 
grower  is  an  expert  as  well  as  an  enthusiast.  The 
mustering  at  1  a.m.,  tbe  cutting  of  the  grass  before 
the  elew  is  dried  off  it  by  the  morning  sun,  the  night 
journey  to  Paris,  the  early  sales  iu  the  Halles 
Centrales,  the  careful  and  laborious  manifestation 
with  which  they  cut  or  twist  off  the  edible  stalks, 
excite  our  admiration,  and  merit  our  praise. 

It  is,  however,  extremely  doubtful  whether  it 
woulel  prove  either  prudent  or  profitable  to  copy  tho 
Argenteuil  culture  too  closely  in  this  country.  In  so 
far  as  the  means  employed  to  secure  such  a  rich, 
friable,  mellow  soil,  as  one  finds  in  this  suburb  of 
Paris,  it  must  foster  the  culture  of  tbe  "grass"  to 
the  uttermost.  But  wheie  it  comes  to  earthing-up 
of  the  crowns  from  8  inches  to  a  foot  deop  to  blun-  h 
the  stems,  one  is  compillod  to  ask — Where's  the 
benefit  ?  Nothing  impressed  me  more  at  Argenteuil 
than  the  laborious  nature  of  the  uncovering  or  re- 
covering by  a  bad  or  a  small  fork  of  the  crowns  at 
each  cutting.  Your  corresj  ondent  seems  to  have 
beea  quite  fascinated  and  eunverted  at  sight  on  the 
spot.  I  was  not.  Mr.  ( 'onner  says  the  earthing  up  is 
to  force  the  stems  to  become  blanched,  and  arrive 
just  at  the  surface  white  and  tender.  And  then  he 
adds — "  If  allowed  to  come  through  tho  earth,  the 


ends  will  become  green,  and  be  harder,  and  less 
delicate."  The  frast  part  of  both  theBe  sentences  is  a 
mere  truism  ;  and  the  second  portion  of  both 
cannot  be  said  to  have  been  proven.  Assuredly, 
whiteness  and  tenderness  do  not  run  in  couples 
in  the  larger  portion  of  French  Asparagus  ; 
and  they  seldom  give  any  but  mere  wiry  sprays, 
the  chance  of  proving  whether  or  not  if  good 
fat  "  grass  "  becomes  green  it  shall  become  the  harder 
or  less  delicate  in  consequence  of  its  greenness 
is  not  given.  On  the  other  hand,  the  whole  of 
British  experience  proves  the  contrary.  Blanching 
mostly  renders  vegetable  tissue  more  crisp  and  sweet, 
viz.,  Celery.  But  the  same  process  renders  Asparagus 
shoots  hard  and  tough— hence,  their  only  edible  morsel 
is  the  mere  tip,  and  the  remaining  6  or  7  inches  of 
blanched  stems  is  hard  and  harch.  Only  the  supremacy 
of  fashion  at  our  tables  could  have  tolerated  such 
wilful  waste  at  such  great  cost  for  so  many  years.  By 
ignoring  the  earthing-up  and  the  blanching,  the 
British  will  greatly  reduce  the  cost,  and  place  green- 
grass  on  the  market  from  6  or  more  inches  long, 
crisp,  sweet,  tender,  all  the  way  from  base  to  crown 
of  equal  size  and  superior  quality  to  the  best  foreign 
grass.  Argenteuil  is  a  good  object-lesson  book  even 
for  the  best  home-growers,  of  whom  we  have  many 
among  us,  but  let  us  steer  clear  of  the  waste  of 
mounting  an  edible  morsel  on  a  stout  blanched  stick 
some  8  inches  long,  and  almost  as  thick  as  a  lady's  wrist, 
instead  of  allowing  the  latter  to  grow  into  a  tender 
crisp  green  stems  from  4  to  8  inches  long,  furnishing 
half  of  a  good  dinner  for  a  hungry  man.   D.  T.  F. 


Alpine  Garden. 

NEW  AND  RARE  PLANTS  FOR  ROCKERIES. 
[Continued  from  p.  170.) 
Erodium  chrysantkum,  L'Herit,  is  one  of  the 
rarest  and  most  interesting  of  reck  p'ants  from  the 
East,  as  its  flowers  are  a  very  good  yellow  colour. 
The  plant  is  similar  to  a  elwarf  E.  olympicum,  with  a 
thick  rhizome,  and  forming  large  tufts  of  greyish 
foliage  ;  the  flowers  are  large  yellow,  and  cover  the 
plant  from  August  to  October,  as  says  Mr.  Boissier, 
who  imported  the  plant  into  his  garden  from  Valleyres 
more  than  fifty  years  ago.  It  grows  in  the  crevices 
of  rocks  in  the  alpine  regions  of  Greece,  on  Taygetes 
and  Parnassus.  The  cultivation  of  it  is  not  difficult  ; 
put  it  in  a  crevice  of  the  rocks  in  a  very  sunny  and 
dry  place,  as  the  root  easily  rots,  and  let  it  alone. 
Mr.  Leichtlin,  in  his  beautiful  garden  at  Baden- 
Bar  en,  cultivates  it  very  easily. 

Eryngium  glaciate,  Boiss.,  found  by  the  writer 
between  the  sterile  rocks  forming  the  summit  of  tie 
Sierra  Nevada,  Spain,  between  8000  and  10,000  feet, 
is  a  dwarf  plant  not  exceeding  10  centimetres  in 
height,  and  which  may  be  considered  as  tho  South 
Spanish  form  of  Eryngium  Bourgati.  The  bracts 
are  spinoae,  and  of  a  light  blue  colour  iu  the  tiu  e 
of  flowering.  This  plant  is  rare  in  rock  gardens,  and 
must  be  cultivated  in  a  sunny  anel  dry  place.  It 
seeds  freely,  and  is  easy  to  propagate  by  sowing. 

Erysimum  thyrsoidcum,  Boiss.,  'from  the  alpine 
regions  of  the  Taurus  and  other  mountains  in 
Armenia  and  the  East,  is  a  very  distinct  plant  with 
silky  and  silvery  foliage,  and  Wallflower-like  blossoms. 
It  likes  sunshine,  anel  tho  crevicts  of  rocks. 

Falcaria  scioides,  A»eherson,  is  a  pretty  eastern 
Umbellifer,  with  serrate  and  ornamental  leaves  anel 
smill  heads  or  umbels  of  white  flowers.  It  succeeds 
anywhere  in  a  gooel  soil,  and  is  Ecldom  seen  in 
gardens. 

Ferula  Asafatida,  L.,  and  Ferula  Narlhex,  Boiss., 
are  two  officinal  and  much  valueil  plants,  growing 
between  the  stones  and  rocky  place  *  of  tho  mountains 
in  the  Eact  (Turkestan,  Afghanistan,  Baltistan,  &c. ). 
They  have  large  thick  stem-,  little  whitish  flowers  in 
umbels,  and  deeply  cut  leaves.  They  are  rare  in 
garelens,  although  of  easy  cultivation  and  good  habit. 
They  must  be,  as  we  have  proved  here,  kept  very  dry 
throughout  the  winter  and  resting  season,  like  other 
plants  from  Turkestan. 
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Galium  tyrolense,  Willd.,  is  a  dwarf  form  of  the 
0.  ercctum,  Huds.,  creeping  over  the  rocks,  and  very 
good  for  partly  shady  positions. 

Genista  horrida,  D.C.,  is  an  irregular  little  shrub, 
forming  dense  ash-coloured  tufts,  never  higher  than 
25  centimetres,  which  are,  iu  July,  covered  with  light 
yellow  flowers  in  small  capitules.  The  plant  is  rare,  and 
one  of  the  best  of  all  the  rock-shrubs  ;  it  grows  only  on 
a  little  hill  in  the  west  of  France,  and  in  the  eastern 
Pyrenees.  But  it  is,  a  proprcmcnt  parler,  a  Spanish 
plant.  It  grows  well  between  the  rocks  in  n  sunny 
place,  and  needs  a  deep  soil  as  the  roots  are  very  long. 
We  increase  it  by  cuttings  made  in  August  ut.der  a 
cold  frame  or  a  bell-glass,  and  in  sand.  Amorig 
Gentians  we  find  many  beautiful  kinds  which  are 
seldom  seen  in  rock-gardens.  Oentiana  angustifolia, 
Villars  (non  Michx.),  is  by  far  the  best  of  the  acaulis 
group.  Its  stoloniferous  stem,  its  very  bright  green 
and  shining  narrow  leaves  very  lightly  veined,  and 
its  large  deep-blue  flowers,  well  marked  at  the  throat 
with  five  green  spots,  are  very  distinct.  The  plant 
likes  a  chalk  soil,  and  is  the  best  of  the  limestone- 
loving  Gentians.  It  is  of  easy  cultivation,  and  needs 
only  sunshine  and  a  good  rich  soil.  It  grows  in  the 
limestone-Alps  of  Savoie. 

Qeniiana  Favrati  is  a  good  hybrid  between  G. 
verna  and  bavarica,  which  is  common  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Dent  de  Mordes  in  the  Alps  of 
Canton  de  Vaud.  The  leaf  is  thick,  and  in  form  is 
just  between  the  round  leaf  of  bavarica  and  the  acute 
one  of  verna  ;  the  flowers  are  of  a  very  fine  blue  tint, 
and  resemble  those  of  bavarica.  This  species  is  not 
yet  in  gentral  cultivation,  but  will  be,  I  think,  very 
popular  when  known. 

Gentiana  pyrcnaica,  L.,  is  a  dwarf  and  pretty 
plant,  growing  between  the  rocks  in  the  pasturages  of 
the  Pyrenees.  It  forms  small  tufts  of  narrow  and 
shiny  leaves,  from  which  rises  the  stems,  not  higher 
thaa  5  centimetres,  bearing  sky-blue  flowers,  re- 
sembling those  of  G.  verna  but  smaller.  It  likes  a 
small  and  well-drained  niche  in  the  rockery,  and  full 
sunshine. 

G.  Rostani,  Reuter,  is  ideatifiei  in  the  Index 
Kewensis,  with  G.  bavarica,  but  is  quite  a  different 
plant,  and  easily  to  be  distinguished  from  it.  Its 
leaves  are  much  larger,  of  a  dark-green  colour 
(light  and  shiny  ia  bavarica),  not  shiny  and  acute  ; 
the  stems  are  long,  often  20  centimetres  (never 
higher  than  10  c.  in  bavarica),  and  the  calyx  long 
and  slender  ;  the  flower  is  like  that  of  verna,  but  the 
tube  of  the  corolla  is  larger,  and  the  deep  blue  of  the 
petals  is  also  characteristic.  The  plant  grows  iu  the 
turfy  alpine  pasturage  of  the  Valdese  valleys  in 
Piedmont,  and  on  Mont  Viso.  It  is  a  very  nice  plant 
for  the  rockery,  where  it  must  be  planted  iu  a 
moderately  sunny  place,  and  in  turfy,  well-drained 
ground. 

Geranium  Traversa,  Hook.,  from  the  mountains 
of  New  Zealand,  where  it  grows  in  the  grass  and 
between  the  rocks  of  the  alpine  region,  is  a  very 
useful  plant  for  the  rockery.  The  leaves  are  silvery 
white,  just  as  are  those  of  G.  argenteum,  but  much 
larger  ;  flowers  large,  well-opened,  of  a  light  purple 
colour,  streaked  with  carmine.  It  forms  a  big  bush, 
and  flowers  throughout  the  whole  summer.  M. 
Cockayne,  who  sent  me  the  seeds  from  New  Zealand, 
tells  me  it  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  flowers  of 
the  country.  It  is  a  hardy  plant,  but  in  the  north  it 
would  be  wise  to  cover  it  in  the  winter. 

G.  scssiliflorum,  from  the  same  districts,  has 
handsome  foliage  but  small  flowers,  forming  in  the 
centre  of  the  tuft,  which  is  very  dwarf,  a  little  cushion 
of  white  blooms. 

Geum  speciusum,  Alboff  (in  Bulletin  de  VHerbier 
Buissier,  1893,  p.  244),  a  very  singular  and  character- 
istic plant  with  large  leaves,  of  the  form  of  those  of 
G.  montanum,  but  larger  ;  flowers  large,  very  showy, 
of  a  bright,  yellow-orange  colour,  rather  resembling 
in  sjrne  specimens  those  of  G.  coccineum.  It  is  a 
good  plant  for  rockeries  and  gardens  ;  it  grows  freely 
in  any  light  and  good  soil,  and  likes  sunshine. 

Qldbularia  cordifolia  alba.— The  type  is  often  culti- 
vated in  gardens,  and  is  considered  as  one  of  the  best 


of  rock  plants  ;  the  white- flowered  form  is  a  beautiful 
one,   and  effective  on  rockeries. 

Heracleum  Manlega.ffi.anum,  Levier  and  Gommier 
(in  Nuovo  Gior-ialc  Botanico  Italiano,  vol.  ii.,  No.  2, 
Avrol,  1895,  p.  79),  is  the  largest  Heracleum  known. 
The  writers  found  it  on  August  16,  1892,  near  the 
River  Kliutscli,  in  Alichasia,  where  it  was  growing 
with  Tommasinia  and  other  large  plants.  The  size 
of  the  Giant  Parsnip  impressed  the  two  botanists, 
and,  as  the  plant  was  out  of  flower,  they  took  seeds 
of  it  and  brought  them  to  me.  Two  years  after  we 
could  have  sent  them  leaves  and  flowers  of  the  most 
gigantic  perennial  we  ever  had  in  our  garden,  as  the 
stem  was  2A  metres  high,  and  the  diameter  of  the 
tuft  was  4  metres.  The  umbel  of  flowers  was  1 J  metre 
in  diameter,  and  Messrs.  Levier  and  Gommier 
counted  10,000  flowers  on  it.  These  flowers  are 
yellowish,  and  like  those  of  all  other  Heracleums,  but 
the  strong  aromatic  odour  of  the  plant  is  characteristic. 
Heracleum  Mantegaffianum  is  easily  cultivated,  and 
grows  large  in  proportion  as  the  soil  is  deep  and 
good.  It  is  a  very  ornamental  plant,  and  useful  for 
shrubberies,  wild  gardens,  and  alpine  gardens. 

Iberis  Bernantliatui,  Qren.  et  Godr.,  from  the 
highest  parts  of  the  Pyrenees,  nhere  it  grows  between 
the  rocks.  It  is  a  dwarf  plant,  forming  dense  tufts 
of  deep  green  foliage,  quite  covered  in  June  and  July 
with  fragrant  lilac  coloured  flowers.  In  the  rock- 
garden  it  requires  sunshine,  and  a  deep,  well-drained 
toil. 

Iberis  Gartoui,  Delacroix,  from  the  lower  regions 
of  the  Pyrenees,  is  a  dwarf  form  of  Iberis  semper- 
virens. 

L'.pielium  flexicavle,  Kirk,  from  the  mountains  of 
New  Zealand,  is  a  small  dwarf  plant,  which  rapidly 
covers  the  rocks  between  which  it  is  planted,  and  has 
very  ornamental  foliage. 

Linaria  cequitriloba,  Spreng  ,  and  L.  hepaticafolia, 
Stand.,  are  two  dwarf  and  creeping  varieties  of  Toad- 
flax, which  grow  between  the  rocks  and  walls  of 
Corsica  and  Sardinia,  and  are  nearly  allied.  They 
may  be  considered  as  Liliputian  forms  of  the  Ivy- 
leaved  Toadflax,  and  they  are  so  spreading  that  when 
once  established  on  a  wall  they  rapidly  cover  it. 
They  are  not  taller  than  the  well-known  Arenaria 
balearica,  and  are  covered  with  purple  flowers  from 
May  till  December.  They  require  sunshine,  and  a 
warm  situation.   H.  Correvem,  Alpine  Garden,  Geneva. 


SEEDLING   NARCISSI. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  an  address  given  by 
the  Rev.  G.  H.  Engleheart,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Horticultural  Club  on  April  12  last. 

Disclaiming  any  intention  of  touching  upon  the 
more  general  subjects  of  the  geographical  distribution, 
the  horticultural  history,  or  the  cultivation  of  the 
Narcissus,  Mr.  Engleheart  prefaced  his  remarks  by 
the  reflection  that  gardeners  who  may  be  said  to  be 
in  "deadly  earnest "  may  be  roughly  divided  into 
three  classes — the  collecting  or  acquisitive  gardener, 
whose  main  object  is  to  own  more  and  better  plants 
than  anyone  else— not,  perhaps,  the  worthiest  type, 
yet  not  without  much  usefulness,  especially  to  those 
who  have  plants  to  sell.  Secondly,  there  is  the 
grower— the  man  who  would  fain  bloom  some  plant 
which  no  one  has  bloomed  hitherto  ;  who  would 
conquer  Nepenthes  Rajah,  or  some  intractable 
alpine.  Thirdly,  there  is  the  raiser— the  man  who 
concentrates  his  gardening  energies  upon  the  im- 
proving of  some  plant  by  hybridisation  and  seed- 
selection.  And  of  all  gardening  work,  undoubtedly 
this  is  the  most  fascinating.  To  this  wnrk  belongs 
the  sense  of  a  certain  creative  power,  and  the  pecu- 
liar satisfaction  which  comes  with  the  attainment  of 
a  definite  end  proposed,  especially  when  it  ii  reached, 
as  in  this  particular  case  of  the  Narcissus,  after  years 
of  waiting.  The  raiser  will  never  again  care  for  mere 
acquisition  or  cultivation. 

The  raising  in  England  of  Narcissi  from  seed  has 
its  points  of  distinct  interest.  For  the  amateur 
worker  there  is  the  consideration  that  the  Narcissus 
kpar  excellence  the  amateur's  flower.  With  scarcely 
half-a-dozen  noteworthy  exceptions  the  whole  of  our 


host  of  garden  Narcissi  have  been  raised  by  amateurs. 
And  it  is  a  peculiarly  English  flower.  Englishmen 
have  made  it  what  it  is  :  it  is  the  English  Amarylli  f, 
Buited  to  our  climate,  and  occupying  our  markets 
and  our  private  gardens  at  a  season  when  the  appe- 
tite for  flowers  is  keen  and  unglutted  by  the  satiety 
of  summer.  But  the  main  reason  why  there  is  satis- 
fying and  endless  interest  in  the  raising  of  this  flower 
is  this,  that  the  possibilities  of  simultane  .us  variation 
in  both  clearly  discerned  form  and  in  colour  are 
greater  in  it  than  in  any  other  of  our  favourite 
flowers.  In  the  Rose  and  the  Begonia,  for  instance 
though  of  course  the  variation  of  seedlings  is  infinite 
in  form  and  in  colour,  yet  in  form  the  variation  is 
not  that  of  one  simple  outline,  as  in  the  Narcissus 
Orchids  fall  into  a  different  category,  being  plants 
neither  for  the  open  garden  nor  for  everybody  and 
though  their  modification  of  form  and  colour  is 
limitless,  yet  it  lies  in  smaller  and  far  more  com- 
plicated detail. 

To  put  the  matter  in  another  way,  the  Narcissus 
is  perhaps  a  unique  example  among  flowers  of  the 
extraordinary  diversity  that  may  be  effected  by  a  few 
simple  elements.  In  form,  the  structural  elemen's 
of  the  Narcissus  may  be  reckoned  as  two  only.  The 
tube  and  corona  conjointly  form  one  cone,'  lyin* 
homontilly  with  its  apex  at  the  ovary,  and  the  form 
of  the  whole  flower  depen is  principally  upon  the 
position  upon  this  cone  of  the  sepaline  whorl  or 
perianth.  Thus,  in  N.  cyclamineus  the  perianth  is 
retired  almost  to  the  ovary,  this  flower  being  almost 
tubeleas  ;  while  in  N.  poeticus  and  jonquilla  tLe 
perianth  is  advanced  right  up  to  the  very  rim  of  the 
corona.  Between  these  two  extreme  forms  innu- 
merable others  are  produced  by  the  simple  move- 
ment backwards  and  forwards  of  the  perianth 
Further  variety  is  supplied  by  the  dilation  or  con- 
traction of  the  mouth  of  the  corona,  by  the  changing 
width  of  the  perianth  divisions,  and  by  their  angle 
with  regard  to  the  longer  axis  of  the  cone. 

The  colour  elements  are  „nly  white,  yellow,  and 
red,  the  last  restricted  to  the  corona  and  in  amount. 
But  of  these  we  have  many  whites— clear-white  in 
the  poeticus,  whites  of  green  or  creamy  tone,  and 
pink-whites  in  the  cup  of  some  of  the  Leedsii  section. 
Jn  yellows  there  is  a  very  extensive  range,  and 
yellow  is  a  large  and  most  satisfying  colour.  The 
reds  are  beautiful,  lying  between  orange  and  almost 
pure  vermilion. 

It  is  also  noteworthy  that  of  the  species  available 
for  cross-breeding,  two  only  have  practically  been 
answerable  for  all  our  garden  forms.  The  Tazetta 
the  jonquil,  triandrus,  Corbulana  and  others,  have 
yielded  hybrids,  but  all  the  "  Daffodils  "  of  general 
value  and  popularity  in  garden  and  market  are  either 
trumpets  or  poeticus,  or  the  intermediate  progeny  of 
these  two.  And  every  link  in  the  endless  chain 
which  they  forge  is  a  separate  study  in  cltar-cut 
outline  and  simple  but  subtly-graduated  colour. 

The  Btory  of  the  red  colouring  in  Narcissi  is 
interesting.  It  all  originates  from  the  narrow  ed<'e 
or  thread  of  purple,  or  almost  brown,  which  rings 
the  eye  of  N.  poeticus.  This  is  a  concentrated  pig- 
ment of  great  potency,  but  not  readily  released  or 
diluted  into  a  "  wash  "  of  colour.  Nature  has,  how- 
ever, effected  this  in  N.  p.  poetarum  and  similar 
flowers  which  occur  sparingly  in  the  high  Pyrenees 
and  elsewhere  where  N.  poeticus  abounds.  In  these 
the  colour  is  no  longer  confined  to  the  extreme  rim 
of  the  corona,  but  suffused  more  or  less  throughout 
it.  Such  flowers  transmit  their  character  of  suffu- 
sion to  their  hybrids,  hence  the  race  of  red-cupped 
N.  incomparabilis,  whose  varieties  intercrossed  or 
re  crossed  with  the  poeticus  yield  IWers  of  intensi- 
fied or  accumulated  colour. 

Crosses  between  these  red  crowned  flowers  and  the 
white  Daffodils,  N.  cernuus,  albicans,  Leedsii,  &c., 
produce  the  tints  known  as  citron,  salmon,  apricot', 
and  peach— a  very  refined  and  exquisite  range  of 
colour.  A  curious  fact  in  this  connection  is  that  the 
creamy-white  N.  triandrus,  though  it  sets  seeds  freely 
by  or  upon  such  red  Narcissi,  nevertheless  invariably 
eliminates  the  colour,  the  resulting  seedlings  never 
sh,  „  iug  even  a  trace  of  red.  And  it  a  white°trumpet 
is  crossed  with  a  poeticus  having  the   crown  not 
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suffused  but  only  edged  with  colour,  the  progeny  is 
often  a  flower  of  quite  self-white  in  cup  and  perianth. 
A  very  large  amount  of  material  and  time  would 
be  necessary  to  enable  a  worker  to  confidently  formu- 
late a  rule  about  the  transmission  of  characters  by 
the  seed  and  pollen  parents  respectively.  The 
attribute  of  prevailing  colour  is,  perhaps,  demed 
from  the  male  principally  in  the  Narcissi  ;  that  of 
form  seems  fairly  well  divided  between  the  two 
parents.  Occasionally,  however,  the  male  entirely 
effaces  the  female  ;  thus  in  seedling  beds  from  Ajax 
by  pollen  of  poeticus,  there  will  sometimes  be  found 
plants  of  quite  pure  poeticus,  while  no  instance  of  the 
converse  has  been  detected.     The  white  perianth  of 


growers  know  that  almost  every  variety,  even  the 
large  trumpets,  such  as  Emperor  and  Empress, 
occasionally  bear  two  flowered  Ecapes.  But  crosses 
between  single-flowered  Narcissi,  eg.,  Ajax  and 
poeticus,  not  very  uncommonly  jield  permanently 
two  flowered  forms.  Such  flowers  as  Emperor  and 
Empress  might  well  be  considered  of  distinct 
character  and  separate  descent.  But  among  the 
seedlings  from  e elf  fertilised  Emperor  there  will 
sometimes  appear  flowers  almost  the  facsimile  of 
Empress,  and  vice  versd.  This  was  a  great  puzzle 
until  a  son  of  Mr.  Backhouse,  the  raiser  of  both,  told 
Mr.  Eogleheart  that  his  father  raised  both  from  one 
seed-pod.     Forars  which  have  been  fuBed  together  to 


Fig.  108.— mk.  j.  douslas'  new  green-edged  auricula  abbk  listz. 


poeticus  is  a  veiy  persistent  character  ;  if  a  yellow 
self-coloured  trumpet  is  crossed  with  poeticus,  quite 
four  out  of  five  of  the  resulting  seedlings  (N.  incom- 
parabilis)  have  white  perianths,  no  matter  which  way 
the  cross  be  made,  though  the  colouring  of  the  corona 
may  be  intermediate  or  follow  the  pollen  parent.  The 
offspring  of  a  robust  and  a  weakly  parent  may  be 
stronger  even  than  the  stronger  parent.  Thus  the 
white  triumpets  are  notoriously  difficult  to  make 
thrive  in  most  English  gardens,  but  crossed  with 
poeticus  they  give  rise  to  the  race  of  N.  Letilsii,  many 
of  the  varieties  of  which  are  plants  of  more  robust 
habit  even  than  the  poeticus. 

Ii. stances  of  reversion  are  common  in  seedling 
Narcissi,  and  present  points  of  interest.  There  are 
reasons  for  supposing  that  the  oldest  type  of  Narcissus 
was  rush -leaved  and    bunch  •  flowered.      All   large 


form  an  ancestor  appear  separately,  and  in  a 
curiously  interchangeable  form,  in  its  descendants. 
Some  wild  Narcissi,  from  uniformity  of  environment 
through  a  long  period  of  time,  have  become  perfectly 
stable,  and  in  their  natural  habitat  reproduce  them- 
selves precisely  from  seed.  Our  own  wild  Lent  Lily 
is  an  instance  in  point,  and  the  splendid,  N.  maximus 
seems  not  to  vary  at  all  whore  it  grows  wild  ;  but 
this  stability  is  at  once  upset  by  a  new  environment, 
and  the  changed  conditions  of  cultivation.  Brought 
to  an  English  garden,  N.  maximus,  fertilised  with  its 
own  poller,  gives  seedlings  greatly  divergent  in 
character  from  the  type  and  from  one  another. 
Therefore,  it  is  rarely  or  never  possible  to  secure  the 
fine  form  and  colour  of  this  Mower  in  hybrid 
derivatives. 

A  consideration  which  presses   heavily  upon  the 


raiser  of  Narcissi  is  that  of  time.  He  is  commonly 
asked  the  question,  "  How  long  does  it  take  to  flower 
a  seedling  P  "  and  the  answer  if,  "Four  years  at  the 
least,  usually  five,  sometimes  six."  But  experience 
shows  more  and  more  that  to  this  reckoning  even  as 
many  as  three  or  four  more  years  must  be  added  for 
the  presentment  of  the  flower  and  the  whole  plant  in 
its  matured  and  perfect  condition.  A  seedling  may 
hnve  been  increased  to  a  row  of  a  dozen  or  more 
bulbs  before  this  final  development  takes  place,  and 
it  often  comes  quite  suddenly.  The  moral,  of  course, 
is,  that  no  seedling  possessing  any  one  good  character 
of  size,  form,  or  colour  should  be  hastily  rejected, 
since  its  deficiencies  will  often  be  made  good  in  time. 
Flimsiness  and  narrowness  of  the  perianth -divisions 
is  a  usual  character  of  incipient  seedling  flowers. 

The  Narcissus  has  by  no  means  neared  its  limits 
of  development.  The  whole  of  the  varieties  a 
present  in  extensive  cultivation  are  the  seedlings  of 
the  first  two  men  who  touched  the  subject,  and  it 
has  been  made  abundantly  apparent  that  they  did 
not  reach  the  goal  in  size,  in  form,  or  in  colour.  The 
market  still  calls  out  for  bold  flowers  of  purer  white, 
and  for  more  vivid  reds,  and  it  is  strange  that  N. 
poeticus— surely  the  most  beautiful  part  of  the  whole 
genus— is  represented  in  common  cultivation  by 
about  four  varieties,  which  are  Bimply  wild  plants  as 
collected,  untouched  by  man's  Bkill. 


SHOW   AUKICULA    ABBE    LISTZ. 

We  have  in  this  new  variety  of  Mr.  J.  Douglas' 
raising  a  plant  of  robust  constitution  (fig.  108),  throwing 
a  large  truss  of  fine  green-edged  flowers.  It  belongs 
to  a  class  of  which  there  are  few  superlatively  good 
varieties,  and  to  which  the  Abbe"  is  an  admirable 
addition.  The  variety  was  well  show  by  an  amateur, 
Mr.  Sargent,  of  Cobham,  it  being  the  premier  Show 
Auricula  at  the  National  Auricula  and  Primula 
Show  at  the  Drill  Hall,  April  2o  (see  our  report  of 
the  same  in  the  issue  for  April  30,  p.  271).  Our 
artist  has  slightly  idealised  the  flower  as  then  shown. 


Home  Correspondence. 


THE  LOST  ONION  TRADE.— I  am  obliged  to 
your  correspondent,  "A.  D.,"  for  his  interesting 
notes  on  p.  237,  and  have  no  doubt  that  the  small 
culture  and  combination  therein  mentioned  have  done 
much  to  account  for  the  unusual  development  of  the 
export  Onion  trade  of  Brittany.  I  am  told  that  our 
Bedfordshire  growers  have,  to  a  large  extent,  given 
up  the  cultivation  of  Onions,  but  whether  this  is  in 
any  way  due  to  the  competition  of  the  French  pro- 
ducer or  to  other  causes,  I  am  unable  to  say.  That 
very  heavy  crops  may  be  grown  with  good  cultivation 
is  amply  proved  from  the  figures  given  by  "  A.  D.," 
at  p.  237.  Undoubtedly  the  purchase  of  manure  at 
a  cheap  rate  should  very  much  influeuce  the  growth 
of  the  bulb.  Where  this  can  be  bought  cheaply,  as 
is  the  case  with  London  stable-dung,  and  this  can  be 
conveyed  by  canal  or  railway,  and  put  on  the  land 
direct  at  a  cost  of  less  than  5s.  per  ton,  districts 
having  a  good  natural  soil,  and  served  by  the  one  or 
the  other  means  of  conveyance,  offer  favourable 
opportunities  for  profitable  Onion  culture.  Onion 
growing,  if  combined  with  Strawberries,  and  the  plants 
treated  as  annuals,  as  suggested  by  "  A.  D  ,"  should 
prove  highly  profitable.  The  communication  from  a 
correspondent  on  p.  244  opens  up  altogether  another 
aspect  of  this  interesting  question.  Free  trade  is 
acknowledged  to  be  for  the  general  benefit  of  the 
masses  in  this  country ;  &t  the  same  time  it 
seems  only  fair  that  we  should  threaten  to  put  a 
duty  on  Onions,  as  your  correspondent  says,  "  to  bo 
kept  on  until  the  Grape-duty  be  taken  off."  May  I 
Buggest  that  a  "Roland  for  an  Oliver"  should  write 
to  his  representative  M.P, ,  and  place  the  two  sides  of 
the  question  before  him,  and  let  your  readers  know 
the  reply.  0.  Herrin,  Dropmore. 

It   is    probably   in    error    that   so  much  is 

made  of  the  French  share  in  our  annual  im- 
portations of  this  vegetable.  The  various  arguments 
based  thereon,  do  not  therefore  reilly  apply.  I  have 
only  the  figures  before  me  of  importations  in 
1895,  totalling  about  5,700,000  bushels,  the  French 
Bbare  being  only  570,000  ;  whereas  Holland  con- 
tributed  1,400,000  ;    Germany,    361,000  ;   Belgium, 
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3-26,000;  Portugal,  343,000;  Spain,  1,577,000; 
Egypt,  1,089,000;  British  Colonies,  42, 000  ;  Sundries, 
16,000;  total  bushels,  5,730,000.  I  have  placed 
Holland  and  Germany  in  juxtaposition,  as  there  is 
probably  a  doubtful  factor  in  all  Board  of  Trade 
returns  concerning  Germany.  It  is  just  possible  that 
because  the  Rhenish  part  of  Germany  can  only 
advantageously  export  to  England  v.a  Rotterdam, 
with  a  small  portion  via  Belgium,  the  Dutch  and 
Belgian  totals  are  swelled  by  a  preponderance  of 
German  products.  The  so  cilied  Germ  in  total  might 
only  comprise  direct  importations  from  German, 
North  Sea,  and  Baltic  ports.  The  total  importations 
of  Unions  into  this  Kingdom  were  5,735,000  bushels 
in  1896,  and  6,108,000  bushels  in  1897.  I  have  at 
this  moment  not  the  shares  from  each  contributory 
country,  and  hardly  think  the  proportions  would  be 
seriously  affected.   H.  II.  R.,  Forest  Hill. 

SPORTIVE  CYCLAMEN. — I  have  had  sent  me 
as  curiosities  Cyclamen  blooms,  one  white  an!  one 
rosy-red,  both  declared  by  the  fender  to  have  been 
produced  from  the  same  corm,  which  I  am  informed 
carries  twenty  white  ones  and  ten  red  ones,  open  at 
once.  Is  this  a  rarity,  or  do  Cyclamens  sport  in  this 
way  '  Of  course,  there  is  the  possibility  that  two 
tiny  plants  may  have  been  pricked  up  together 
originally  and  grown  on,  the  corms  fitting  each  other 
so  closely  that  an  ordinary  observer  would  not  detect 
the  division  Hut  as  favouring  the  stated  sportive- 
ness,  is  the  fact  that  the  flowers  resemble  each  other 
absolutely  in  size,  form  of  petal,  length  and  colour 
of  stalks,  &0.,  whereas  were  they  from  diverse  corms 
some  undoubted  distinctiveness  other  than  colour 
might  be  looked  for.  The  mat'er  is  interesting,  and 
I  should  like  to  learn  from  extensive  growers  of 
Cyclamen  whether  such  sporting  is  common  or 
otherwise.  A.  D, 

PROTECTING   PEACH-TREES  WHEN   IN   FLOWER. 
ETC. — Being  in  Perth  lately,  I  called  at  Oak  Bank. 
The  clever  gardener  there  (Mr.   Laurance)   pointed 
out  to  me  a  fine  Peach-tree  growing  against  a  stone 
wall  facing  due  south.     It  was   one   mass  of  bloom, 
and  had  never  failed  to  produce  a  good  crop  of  fruit. 
He  attributed  his  success  to  never  covering  the  tree 
when  in  flower,  which  corroborates   my  own   experi- 
ence  in   different   counties.      When   the    Duke    of 
Norfolk  sold   his   estate    at   Worksop   Manor,  John 
Stevenson,   who   trained    the   wall-trees   there,    was 
transferred  to  Arundel  Castle.     When   I  went  there 
as  a  young  man  to  be  foreman,  John  Stevenson  had 
been  there  about  four  years.     When  he  went  there 
the  trees  were  in  a  miserable  condition,  for  which  the 
climate  had  been  blamed,  but  four  years  afterwards 
they  were  without  exception  the  finest-trained  trees 
in  England.      John   Steveu6on    said,    when   at   the 
Worksop  Manor,  they  were  at  great  trouble  in  pro- 
tecting their  Peach-trees  when  in  Hower,  but  there 
happened  to  be  one  tree  where  the  covering  did  not 
reach,  and  that  tree  never  failed  to  produce  a  good 
crop.     In  future  no  more  covering  was  adopted  there 
or  at   Aiuudel.     John   Stevenson  said  if   gardeners 
would  only  leave  one  tree  uncovered  to  Eee  the  result, 
they  would  at  once  abandon  the  practice  of  covering 
either  with   nets   or   glass  cases,   which  makes   the 
bloom  tender  and  keeps  the  bees  from  them.     John 
Stevenson  always  adopted  the  plan  when  the  Peaches 
were  gathered,  to  go  over  all  the  trees  and  cut  off 
half  the  leaves,  the  remaining  half  being  sufficient 
to  mature  the  bud.     This  allowed  the  sun  to  ripen 
the  wood,  which   got   so  brown  and  hard,  and  the 
leaves    remained    longer    on    the    trees.     The    old 
barbarous   system  was  to  take  a   Birch-broom   and 
wipe  them  off.     When  the  late  Mr.  Ingram  finished 
the  new  girdens  at  Frogmore,   the   Earl  of  Surrey, 
who  was    then    Master  of    the    Household,  invited 
Mr.  Ingram  to  visit  Arundel  and  see  the  wall-trees. 
He  at  once  wanted  a  man  from  Arundel   to  train  his 
young  trees  and  manage  all  the  out-door  fruit.     He 
engaged  John  Powell,  who  succeeded  me  as  foreman, 
where  he  spent  his  lifetime.     I   never  covered  my 
wall-trees    at    Sandringham.      Worksop    Manor  was 
also  famous  for  pyramidal   Tear  trees;  merely  drive 
three   Oak   posts  into  the  ground  8  inches  above  the 
Bill,  and  place  an   iron  hoop,  3  feet  in  diameter,  on 
the  top,  secured  by  a  staple.     Select   standard  trees, 
6  or  8  feet  in  height.     Tie  the  lower  branches  down 
to   the    hoop.      Always    take  care  of  the   principal 
leader,  merely  thorten  it  back  every  season  to  the 
length  required  to  furnish  the  tree.     When  the  trees 
are  about  18  leet  in  height  cut  out  the  leader.    When 
I  finished  the  new  gardens  at  Sandringham,  I  planted 
rows  of  them  across  the  gardens  about  80  leet  apart  ; 
they  were  much  admired.     They  were  planted  8  feet 
apart  in  the  rows.    I  may  add  that  when  at  Oak  Bank 


I  observed  one  of  the  finest  Wellingtonias  which  I 
have  ever  seen.  The  height  was  75  feet,  and  the  girth 
15  feet  in  circumference  4  feet  from  the  ground.  It 
grows  in  a  sheltered  corner  on  the  turf,  behind  the 
garden-wall.  Mr.  Laurance  told  me  that  the  roots 
had  got  under  the  foundation  of  the  wall  and  extend- 
ing down  the  garden.  William  Carmicharl,  14,  Pitt 
Street,  Edinburgh. 

GRAFTING  WITH  A  STRIP  OF  BARK  CARRIED 
OVER  THE  END  OF  STOCK.— The  mode  of  grafting 
practised  by  fruit-growers  in  Botes  Fleming  parish, 
near  Saltash,  has  not  been  illustrated  in  your  valuable 
paper,  nor  does  Mr.  Wright  mention  it  in  his  fruit- 
grower's guide.  [This  mode  of  grafting  was  illustrated 
in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  March  '27,  1897.  En.] 
I  have  used  it  for  fifteen  years  for  all  except  large 
stocks,  that  are  better  rind  grafted  where  two  to  four 
scions  are  required  to  carry  the  sap.  It  most  nearly 
resembles  saddle  grafting,  and  is  called  slip-and- 
tongue.  I  enclose  two  photos ;  No.  1  shows  two 
unequal  heads  of  a  grafted  tree.  The  tongue  of  that 
on  the  left  failed  to  grow,  and  the  bark  does  not 
over  the  wound.  The  tongue  of  that  on  the  right 
grew,  and  though  that  part  of  tho  stock  is  more  than 
twice  the  size  of  the  other,  tho  uniou  is  complete- 
grafted  March,  1896.  No.  2,  a  budded  tree  of  New 
Hawthorndeu,  was  grafted  at  the  same  time,  and  bore 
three  fruits  in  1897  of  Northern  Greening.  The  union 
where  it  was  double  grafted,  in  1896,  is  complete, 
but  the  wound  whire  the  stock  was  cut  off  iu  1892  is 
still  open.  [The  photographs  sent  by  our  correspon- 
dent clearly  show  these  points.  Ed  ]  Three  maiden 
trees  planted  in  November,  1892,  all  have  open 
wounds.  1  >oes  not  this  show  that  grafting  is  superior 
to  budding!  The  slip  should  be  two-thirds  of  the 
graft,  the  tongue  one-third,  and  should  only  touch 
the  stock  with  the  bark,  showing  the  wood  of  stock 
between  the  ends  of  the  bark.  If  the  tongue  unites, 
the  graft  is  pretty  6afe  from  wind-shaking,  and 
requires  no  staying,  and  there  is  no  snag  to  be  cut 
off  next  year,  as  there  is  in  whip  grafting.  Allen's 
Everlasting  Apple  I  have  not  seen  mentioned  by 
your  correspondents  as  a  good  late  Apple,  and  of  good 
flavour  ;  we  have  a  few  dozen  left.  [See  R.  H.  S. 
Report  in  last  issue  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle] 
It  is  a  certain  and  abundant  bearer,  and  has  been 
kept  till  the  middle  of  Juno.  Stunner  Pippin  and 
Claygate  Pearman  Apples  gem  rally  keep  well  on  into 
May,  and  Uvedale  St.  Germain  Pear.  //.  R. 

LATHYRUS  S1BTHORPII.— L.  Sibthorpii  (Baker) 
is  a  dwarf  and  elegant  form  of  everlasting  Pea,  now, 
at  the  end  of  April,  in  full  flower  in  my  garden.  Its 
botanical  history  is  a  little  confused.  It  was  given 
me  by  Mr.  Archer  Hind  about  twenty  years  ago.  He 
had  it  I  believe  from  the  Botanical  Garden  at  Oxford, 
where  it  had  perhaps  been  cultivated  ever  since  Sib- 
thorp's  time.  Sibthorp  does  not  seem  to  have  dis- 
tinguished it  from  L.  latifolius,  and  the  name, 
L.  Sibthorpii,  was  first  authorised  by  Mr.  Baker, 
who  described  it  a  few  years  ago  in  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  from  a  specimen  sent  by  Mr.  Archer  Hind. 
Since  that  time  it  has  been  identified  with  L.  iradu- 
latus  (Boissier),  Flora  Oricntnlis,  vol.  ii.,  p.  611,  and 
this  name,  given  to  it  on  account  of  the  wavy  out- 
line of  the  pinna;,  is  now  accepted  as  its  true  botanical 
name.  E.  Boissier  says  it  is  found  wild  near  Constan- 
tinople, also  in  Bithynia.  There  is  a  very  good 
portrait  of  it  in  Sweet's  British  Floiccr  Garden, 
Series  II.,  vol.  iv.,  t.  333,  as  L.  rotundifolius  var. 
ellipticus.  This  was  taken  in  1838  from  a  specimen 
in  the  Birmingham  Botanical  Harden,  and  both  figure 
and  description  correspond  exactly  with  my  living 
plants.  L.  undulatus  is  also  figured  and  described 
in  the  Botanical  Magazine,  t.  9499.  The  plant  is 
scarce  in  nurseries,  even  if  it  has  ever  reached  them  ; 
I  have  seen  both  L.  rotundifolius  and  L.  tuberosus  ex- 
hibited as  L.  Sibthorpii,  but  the  true  plant  is  now 
becoming  less  rare  in  gardens,  Mr.  Thompson,  of 
Ipswich,  having  distributed  many  which  he  raised 
from  seed.  I  have  found  it  a  little  tender  ;  at  any 
rate,  it  prefers  a  warm  spot  against  a  south  wall.  It 
is  well  worth  growing  for  its  very  early  and  abundant 
flowering,  six  weeks  or  more  before  any  other  form 
of  everlasting  Pea,  and  bright  in  colour,  resembling 
L.  latifolius  in  miniature.  C.  Wolley  Dot/,  Eiltji  Hall. 

PEARTRIOMPHE  DE  VIENNE.— I  was  glad  to  see 
a  notice  of  this  fine  Pear  in  your  paper.  It  was  put 
into  stcck  in  1880,  and  has  proved  a  great  addition  to 
early  autumn  fruits.  The  growth  is  moderate,  and 
it  crops  freely  on  the  Quince  as  a  pyramid  or  cordon, 
and  grows  very  stoutly  on  the  free  stock.  The  fruit 
is  the  shape  of  the  old  Cuisse  Madame  (Windsor),  but 
the  skin  is  of  a  rich  rough  russet-brown,  which  gives 
it  a  handsome  appearance.       It  grows  to   i  lb.  in 


weight  or  over  if  well  thinned,  and  the  flavour  is  very 
fine  ;  but  it  will  not  keep,  and  if  left  on  the  tree  too 
long  it  becomes  mealy,  but  when  fully  developed  it 
should  be  gathered  and  placed  in  the  fruit-room  for  a 
few  days,  when  it  is  juicy,  refreshing,  and  carries  a 
rich  flavour.  G.  B. 

M.  TRUFFAUT'S  ARTIFICIAL  MANURE  CAR- 
TRIDGES.—  I  have  read  with  much  iuterest  your 
remarks  on  the  above  in  your  issue  of  this  date 
(p.  264).  I  am  pleased  you  are  so  favourably  im- 
pressed with  the  system,  and  you  may  be  glad  to 
know  I  have  been  experimenting  in  a  somewhat 
similar  line  for  some  considerable  time  past.  My 
inventions  have  been  guarded  by  provisional  protec- 
tion, and  I  am  now  securing  a  patent.  The  manures 
are  absolutely  free  of  all  merely  bulk-forming  or 
weight-giving  ingredients.  They  are  the  pure 
essence  of  plant-food.  The  cases  are  more  congenial 
to  the  roots  and  nourishing  to  the  plants  than  any 
metallic  substance,  but  you  and  your  readers  will 
learn  more  later  of  their  excellent  properties  and 
exceeding  conveniences.  J.  Afuir,  April  30. 

APPLE  GLORIA  MUNDI  AND  OTHERS.— Having 
known  this  sort  for  forty  years,  I  am  not  able  to 
speak  in  its  favour.  When  grown  as  a  standard,  it 
produces  a  few  perfect  fruits,  the  others  being  one- 
sided, and  very  uneven  on  the  Paradise  stock.  It 
gives  excellent  examples,  but  only  a  very  few  of  them, 
while  it  is  true  it  makes  a  grand  dish  of  showy  fruit 
for  exhibition.  I  cannot  recommend  it  for  general 
culture,  as  so  many  are  better  in  all  respects  —say, 
Tower  of  Glamis,  the  little-known  Belle  de  Pon- 
toise,  Newton  Wonder,  and  Alfriston.  On  the 
Continent  it  is  generally  called  Belle  Dubois,  and 
has  also  found  its  way  here  under  several  other 
names.  King  of  Tomkins  Co.  is  yet  grand  in  our 
fruit-room.  Qco.  Banyard, 

TOMATO  CONQUEROR.— Whilst  some  persons 
seem  to  be  perpetually  experimenting  with  manures 
of  diverse  description  in  relation  to  Tomato  produc- 
tion, and  appear  to  leave  matters  after  all  very  much 
where  they  found  them,  growers  of  experience  go  on 
in  their  own  way,  giving  their  own  treatment  and 
general  culture,  and  somehow  producing  remarkable 
results.  Just  recently,  when  looking  through  the 
Cucumber  and  Tomato-houses,  Mr.  T.  Mortimer 
employs  with  such  admirable  success  at  Farnham,  I 
could  but  be  struck  with  the  appearance  of  200 
plants  of  the  variety  of  Tomato  named  above — 
Conqueror — which  is  there  growu  for  earliest  crop- 
ping. The  variety  is  of  the  corrugated  order,  though 
not  severely  so,  for  it  is  found  that  only  this  sec- 
tion is  of  any  service  for  market-culture  during 
the  winter.  Each  plant  was  in  an  11 -inch  pot, 
stood  in  rows  of  five  on  the  soil  floor,  all  down  one 
side  of  a  long  span-house,  and  some  2.4;  feet  in 
height,  having  been  stopped  so  soon  as  the  required 
number  of  racemes  of  fruit  had  been  set.  It  was 
thus  possible  to  see  a  great  portion  of  the  entire 
crop  at  a  glance  ;  and,  indeed,  it  was  a  remark- 
able one,  the  plants  seemingly  being  all  fruit. 
Colouring  had  just  begun.  It  was  expected  that 
the  whole  would  be  fit  to  gather  in  three  weeks, 
when  out  the  plants  would  go  to  make  room  for 
others  well  advanced,  to  be  this  time  planted  out  for 
vertical  culture  during  the  summer  and  autumn. 
The  exceeding  abundance  of  fruits  on  each  plant, 
dwarf  as  it  was,  showed  that  this  variety,  Conqueror, 
is  a  capital  setter.  The  seed  from  which  this  stock  of 
plants  was  raised  was  sown  about  November  1  last. 
The  soil  compost  is  of  an  ordinary  loam,  with  some 
well  decayed  manure  added,  and  a  48-potful  of 
Thompson's  Vine-manure  per  barrowful.  When  first 
put  into  the  largo  pots,  some  4  inches  deep  room  is 
left  for  two  top- dressings  of  soil,  at  which  this 
manure  is  used  in  tho  same  proportion.  An  occa- 
sional wa'ering  with  soot-solution  is  also  given.  No 
treatment  can  give  better  results.  A.  D. 

VERONICA  ANDERSONI  VARIEGATA.— We  find 
the  abovo  named  variety  of  Veronica  an  excellent  one 
for  flower-garden  decoration  during  the  summer, 
having  used  it  for  that  purpose  many  years.  In  wet 
districts  it  is  more  useful  than  silver-leaved  Pelargo- 
niums, and  requires  much  less  care  in  propagation 
and  storing  through  the  winter.  When  associated 
with  purple  or  blue-flowered  Violas,  Salvia  patens,  or 
Verbena  [venesa,  it  has  a  good  effect.  It  is  easily 
propagated  by  cuttings  in  the  same  manner  and  time, 
putting  thi  in  in  as  with  bedding  Calceolarias,  viz, 
about  the  first  week  in  October  ;  we  make  use  of  a 
cold  pit  constructed  of  old  railway  Bleepers,  and 
covered  with  glass  sashes.  The  cutting  bed  is  some- 
what below  the  level  of  the  surrounding  ground,  and 
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is  made  up  of  spent  soil  from  the  potting- shed 
with  a  thin  layer  of  river  sand  on  the  surface.  The 
cuttings  consist  of  side-shoots  of  the  old  plants  cut 
off  at  a  joint,  and  leaving  about  three  pairs  of  leaves. 
They  are  inserted  in  rows  3  inches  apart,  and  about 
the  same  distance  in  tho  row.  Fully  90  per  cent,  of 
them  form  roots.  During  frosty  weather  the  Eashes 
are  covered  with  a  mat,  and  over  this  some  stable- 
litter.  The  outside  of  the  pit  is  also  banked  round 
with  coal-ashes.  With  these  precautions,  the  cuttings 
are  quite  safe  in  the  winter.  One  great  advantage  in 
using  this  Verouica  Andersoni  variegata  in  bedding 
is,  that  the  plants  can  be  put  in  their  permanent 
places  in  April  ;  and  I  have  to  day,  April  16,  planted 
out  some  hundreds  in  the  beds.  I  usually  insert  a 
few  small  branches  of  common  Yew  or  Spruce  in  the 
bed  as  a  slight  protection  against  cold  winds.  Those 
of  your  readers  who  have  much  bedding  out, 
and  who  are  not  over  supplied  with  labour,  will  at 
once  see  the  benefit  of  using  half-hardy  plants  like 
this  one  in  Question.  B.  J.  C.  Grimston,  Tadcaslcr. 


Law  Notes. 


.Re  H.  T.  DARTNELL,  STATIONER,  FORMERLY 
NURSERYMAN,  CHELTENHAM. 
The  public  examination  of  this  debtor  was  held 
on  Thursday  last  at  the  Cheltenham  Bankruptcy 
Court,  before  the  Registrar.  The  debtor,  in  reply  to 
questions  put  by  the  Official  Receiver,  stated  that 
he  formerly  carried  on  business  as  a  nurseryman  at 
Charlton  Kings,  and  latterly  he  had  carried  on  a 
stationer's  business  in  High  St. ,  Cheltenham.  He  had 
filed  a  statement  of  affairs,  showing  liabilities  amount- 
ing to  £676  4s.  7d.,  and  assets  estimated  to  produce 
£237  5s.  Id.  The  Official  Receiver,  however,  stated 
that  the  assets  would  not  realise  the  amount  esti- 
mated by  the  debtor,  as  the  stock-in  trade,  which  he 
estimated  to  be  worth  £225,  had  been  sold  for  £136. 
Debtor  further  stated  that  he  was  forty-seven  years 
of  age.  He  had  no  capital  of  his  own  when  he  pur- 
chased the  nurseryman's  business  at  Charlton  Kings 
four  years  ago.  He  sold  it  about  a  year  ago  for 
£1000,  and  irom  the  proceeds  he  repaid  the  £700  he 
borrowed  when  he  started  the  business.  With  the 
remaining  £300  he  purchased  the  stationer's  business 
in  High  Street,  of  the  Official  Receiver,  the  previous 
owner  having  become  bankrupt.  The  reason  he  gave 
up  the  nursery  business  was  because  it  did  not  pay. 
When  he  said  he  received  £300  nett  from  the  sale 
of  the  nursery  business,  he  did  not  include  the  trade 
debts.  He  should  think  he  owed  between  £800  and 
£900,  outside  the  £700,  borrowed  capital.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  he  was  insolvent  when  he  purchased 
the  stationery  business.  Before  filing  his  petition, 
he  called  a  meeting  of  his  creditors,  but  very  few 
attended,  and  upon  an  execution  being  levied  on  his 
effects,  he  filed  his  petition  in  bankruptcy.  Even- 
tually the  examination  was  ordered  to  be  adjourned 
for  a  month,  to  enable  debtor  to  file  certain  accounts. 


Award  of  Merit  given.  It  is,  undoubtedly,  one  of  the  finest 
forms  of  Cattleya  Schroderse  extant,  the  labellum  measures 
nearly  3  ineb.es  across  the  front,  aud  the  flower  altogether 
cannot  fail  to  strike  the  beholder.  I.ajlio-Cattleya  x  Well6i- 
ana  was  not  noticed,  the  form  of  the  flower  being  by  no 
means  pleasing.  Laeliu  Latona  (L.  purpurata  x  cinnabarina) 
gained  an  Award  of  Merit,  several  good  forms  were  shown  ; 
Epipbronitis  Veitchii  is  a  good  Orchid,  and  worth  the 
hybridisor's  trouble  ;  the  same  can  hardly  be  said  of  Cattleya  X 
Laure-Mossise.  Mr.  D.  B.  Rappart  received  an  Award  of 
Merit  for  Dendrobium  nobilo  "  Hutchinson's  var. " 

Messrs.  Linden,  Brussels,  staged  a  magnificent  lot  of 
Odontoglossums,  which  really  spoil  one  for  choice.  Magnifi- 
cent things  they  were,  all  of  them,  the  only  fault  was  that  too 
many  were  sent.  The  best  was  Odontoglossum  Wilckeanum 
var.  Lindeni,  a  dream,  carrying  a  spike  with  fifteen  flowers 
the  groundwork  of  which  was  a  pale  yellow,  with  intense 
crimson  markings  (First-class  Certificate).  Odon.  X  "  Frin- 
cesse  des  Canaries  "  received  an  Award  of  Merit,  the  flower 
appears  to  be  almost  an  ,( albino  ''  of  Odon.  luteo-purpureum  ; 
Messrs.  Linden  think  not  (Award  of  Merit).  Odon.  X  versi- 
color looks  like  a  natural  hybrid  of  O.  crispum  X  O.  Cora- 
dinei.  Odon.  crispum  "Princess  Clementine  "  is  a  charming 
little  thing,  but  as  the  committee  saw  it  to  disadvantage  it 
received  an  Award  of  Merit  only.  Odon.  Ruckerianum  var. 
lilacina  was  voted  an  Award  or  Merit,  and  when  better 
established  will  prove  one  of  the  best.  Mr.  Duncan  Gilmour 
(gr. ,  Mr.  Day)  received  an  Award  of  Merit  for  Cattleya  Men- 
deli  "Dorothy  Gilmour."  Mr.  E.  J.  Sidebotham  (gr.,  Mr. 
Shine)  showed  a  very  good  form  of  Dendrobium  Venus,  for 
which  an  Award  of  Merit  was  given.  Mr.  Jas.  Cypher 
staged  a  handsome  and  valuable  Odon  toglossum  crispum 
called  O.  c.  C'ypberi,  flowers  of  good  size  and  shape,  well 
marked  with  a  profusion  of  tiny  rosy  spots  in  the  centre  of 
the  petals  ;  this  plant  remained  in  the  Manchester  district. 

The  Ven.  Archdeacon  Rawstorne  gained  an  Award  of 
Merit  for  a  very  nice  variety  of  Cattleya  Trianrei.  Mr.  G.  S. 
Ball  (gr. ,  Mr.  Hay)  received  a  First-class  Certificate  for  a 
splendid  form  of  Cypripedium  Lawrerceanum  var.  Hyeanum, 
a  fine  bold  flower  which  was  generally  admired.  An  Award 
of  Merit  was  given  to  the  same  amateur  for  Odontoglossum 
Rcssi  roajus  var.  rubescens,  and  also  for  a  well-grown  plant 
of  Dendrobium  atro-violaceum. 

Mr.  T.  STATlER(gr.,  Mr.  Johnson)  exhibited  Cypripedium 
Lawrenceanum  var.  Hyeanum,  which  also  received  a  First- 
class  Certificate  ;  and  from  the  same  collection  came  a  well 
grown  C.  caudatum  var.  Wallisii  (Award  of  Merit).  Mr.  G.  W. 
LAW-ScHOFlELnsent  a  magnificent  plant  of  Cypripedium  X 
Schofieldiana,  which  was  submitted  to  the  committee  at  a 
previous  meeting  as  an  easy  subject  to  grow  ;  this  appears  to 
be  the  hybrid  par  excellence,  the  plant  exhibited  having  ten 
growths  and  three  flowers  showing.  Mr.  J.  Robeon  had  a 
few  nice  varieties  of  Odontoglotsums  and  Cattleyas.  Mr.  H. 
Greenwood  put  up  a  small  group  which  had  good  things  in 
it,  a  fine  Lycaste  Skiuneri  alba,  O.  Humeanum  "  Greenwood's 
var,"  Dendrobium  nobile  Hightield  var.,  a  good  Odonto- 
glossum uebulosum,  and  Dendrobium  Hildebrandti.  P.  W. 


SOCIETIES. 


MANCHESTER  AND  NORTH  OF 
ENGLAND  ORCHID. 

April  28. — On  this  occasion  the  chair  was  filled  by 
W.  Thompson,  Esq. ,  and  there  were  present  Messrs.  G.  8. 
Ball  (Vice  Chairman),  A.  Warburtou,  D.  B.  Rappart,  G  W. 
Law-Schofield,  H.  Greenwood,  J.  Leeman,  R.  Johnson, 
E.  J.  Sidebotham,  W.  A.  Gent  (Hon.  Sec),  and  P.  Weathers. 

A  very  interesting  feature  of  the  meeting  was  a  display  of 
handsome  and  rare  hybrids  from  Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  & 
Sons,  which  included  Cattleya xPhilo  (C.  Mossia?  X  tricolor), 
Liclio-Cattleya  x  Ascania  var.  superba,  a  charming  thing, 
produced  from  Lnlia  xanthina  x  C.  Trianaei  ;  the  sepals  and 
petals  aro  of  a  rich  buff  colour,  and  there  was  the  faintest 
trace  of  rose  in  the  lower  portion  "f  the  lip  (Award  of  Merit). 
Another  choice  plant,  of  which  four  varieties  were  shown, 
was  Epidendrum  x  elegautulum  (E.  Wallisii  X  Endreeio- 
Wallisii)  ;  some  of  the  varieties  were  heavily  punctured  with 
tiny  dark  brown  markings,  while  others  had  yellow  or  bronzy 
segments,  which  were  spotless.  Zygopetalum  Perrenoudi 
(Z.  maxillaro  X  intermedia)  was  given  an  Award  of 
Merit,  which  it  well  deserves,  as  it  proves  an  acqui. 
sition  to  a  not  over-rated  group  ;  tho  prevailing  colour 
is  a  deep  bluish-violet,  and  on  the  lip  thero  is  a  faint  whito 
reticulation.  Cattleya  Schrodorai  amabilis,  shown  by  the 
same  firm,  hardly  received  justice  from  the  committee  in  tho 


sympathy  is   felt   in   the   trade   for   his  widow  and 
family,  and  no  less  so  for  his  surviving  partner. 

A.  Buck. — Many  readers  of  this  journal  will 
learn  with  regret  of  the  death  at  Brentford  of  Mr.  A. 
Blick,  in  his  seventy-second  year.  The  deceased  was 
for  a  period  of  twenty-five  years  in  the  employ  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  acting  as  foreman 
under  the  late  G.  Eyles  and  Mr.  A.  F.  Barron,  in  the 
gardens  at  South  KeDsington,and  was  much  respected. 

Mr.  Jas.  CHAPMAN. — On  the  4th  inst,  after  a 
long  illness,  Mr.  Jas.  Chapman,  aged  71  years,  a  well- 
known  and  valued  employe'  for  over  twenty  years  of 
Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill  Nurseries, 
London,  and  formerly  with  the  late  Mefsrs.  Rolliion 
of  Tooting. 

MR.  W.  H.  CULLINGFORD.  — The  recent  death 
at  an  advanced  age  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Cullingford  at  Tun- 
bridge  Wells,  removes  from  our  midst  an  ardent  and 
enthusiatic  florist,  who  was  a  generous  supporter  of 
many  societies  which  encourage  the  culture  of 
popular  flowers,  and  especially  of  the  Chrysan- 
themum. The  popular  variety  Cullingfordi  was 
named  after  him.  The  name  of  Mr.  Cullingford  will 
go  down  to  posterity  as  intimately  connected  with 
the  introduction  to  English  gardens  of  the  Cactus 
Dahlia,  D.  Juarezii.  Towards  the  close  of  the  seven- 
ties Mr.  Cullingford  obtained  plants  of  the  Cactus 
Dahlia  from  Messrs.  Anthony  Roozen  &  Sons,  of 
Overveen,  Haarlem,  and  from  him  it  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Henry  Cannell,  nurseryman,  Swanley, 
by  whom  it  was  exhibited  for  the  first  time  at  the 
Alexandra  Palace,  Muswell  Hill,  on  Sept.  3,  1880. 
Mr.  Cullingford  lived  long  enough  to  see  this  inte- 
resting stranger  develop  into  forms  and  colours  which 
at  one  time  would  have  been  inconceivable.   11.  D. 


ROYAL      HORTICULTURAL. 

Scientific  Committee. 
April  26.— Present :  Dr.  M.  T.  Masters  (in  the  chair) ;  Pro- 
fessor Mtitler,  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  and  Professor  G.  Hcnslow, 
Hon.  Sec.  Vine  leaves  with  Gummy  Bwdation.— Some  leaves 
were  received  from  Mr.  F.  M.  Gnlrin,  Iscoed,  remarkable  for 
a  stickiness.  This  appeared  to  bo  attributable  to  green-fly, 
although  none  was  present.  The  exudation  is  the  result  of 
puncture.  P«onies,  Decayed. — Mr.  F.  F.  Freeman  sent  som 
leaves  which  appeared  to  have  decayed  at  the  junction  with 
the  stem.  They  wero  forwared  to  Dr.  W.  G.  Smith 
for  examination  for  the  presence  of  fungi.  Groirth  of 
Kibes  coccinca.  -  Mr.  Henslow  described  a  rather  curious 
case  of  a  bush  growing  by  the  sovrth  side  of  some  palings, 
that  had  sent  up  a  number  of  shoots  on  the  north  side.  The 
shoots  on  the  southern  half  were  in  full  leaf,  bearing  very 
few  racemes ;  while  those  on  the  other  sido  wero  covered 
with  flowers,  the  foliago  bein;„'  scarcely  apparont 


Mr.  Lynch  White,  Junr.-U  is  with  much 
regret  that  we  learn  of  the  death,  at  Bournemouth,  on 
the  2nd  inst.,  of  Mr.  Lynch  White,  Jun.,  of  Home- 
field,  Bickley,  Kent,  one  of  tho  partners  iu  the  Thames 
Bank  Iron  Co.,  Upper  Ground  Street,  S.E.  Mr. 
White,  who  was  in  his  47th  year,  and  had  been  in 
failing  health  for  some  time,  was  the  only  son  of  Mr. 
Lynch  White,  Senior,  Leigham  House,  Streatham 
Hill,  S.W.,  who,  about  the  year  18.10,  established  tho 
extensive  horticultural  heating  and  engineering 
business,  which  has  since  been  carried  on  in  Upper 
Ground  Street.  In  1872,  Mr.  White,  Senior,  retired 
from  the  business  in  favour  of  his  son  and  Mr. 
William  Yates  Baker,  who  have,  since  that  date, 
traded  under  the  title  of  the  Thames  Bank  Iron  Co. 
The  deceased,  who  was  a  member  of  the  St.  Andrew's 
Lodge  (No.  281),  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Hortus  Lodge  (No.  2469)  of  Freemasons,  was  of  a 
kindly  but  shy  and  retiring  disposition,  and  much 
respected  by  those  who  knew  him  personally.     Much 


Enquiry. 

• — 

'*  Be  that  questioneth  much  shall  learn,  much."—  Bacon. 

Norah  Fbith  would  be  greatly  obliged  if  any 
reader  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  would  kindly 
advise  her  under  the  following  circumstances.  My 
employer,  she  states,  has  a  large  pond  bath,  ceu-ented 
at  the  sides  and  bottom,  quite  open,  which  is  supplied 
from  a  perennial  spring  ;  the  water,  coming  through 
clay,  is  very  hard.  Throughout  the  summer  a  green 
scum  arises  from  the  bottom,  and  I  am  inclined  to 
the  belief  that  the  hardness  of  the  water  is  the  cause 
of  it,  although  in  the  winter  the  scum  does  not 
spread.  Can  you  suggest  anything  that  would  stop 
it— salt,  soda,  or  any  such  thing?  [If  the  pool  could 
be  covered  over,  and  light  excluded,  the  plant  would 
soon  disappear.  Ed.] 


Qmwm 

Affiliation  :  W.  B.  There  are  the  National 
Amateur's  Association,  L.  Brown,  "  The  Cottage," 
Seven  Arches,  Brentwood,  secretary ;  Nottingham- 
shire Horticultural  and  Botanical,  J.  M.  Stewart, 
16,  Market  Street,  Nottingham,  secretary  ;  Man- 
chester Horticultural  and  Improvement,  W.  B. 
Upjohn,  Worsley,  Manchester,  secretary  ;  Leeds 
Paxton,  Joseph  Smith,  Asket  Hill,  Leeds,  secre- 
tary ;  Devon  and  Exeter  Gardeners'  Mutual  Improve- 
ment Association,  A.  Hope,  54,  High  St.,  Exeter, 
secretary.  There  aro  many  more,  for  the  titles  of 
which,  and'the  namfs  and  addresses  of  tho  secre- 
taries, we  must  refer  you  ti>  the  Horticultural 
Directory. 

A  Wet  Stokehole  :  E.  A.  C.  Make  the  walls  and 
floor  with  concrete,  and  face  this  with  Portland 
cement.  If  it  must  be  used  under  water,  employ 
the  so-called  hydraulic  lime-cement.  The  proper 
proportions  for  making  hydraulic  lime-coucrete  are 
as  12  of  ballast  to  2  of  lime. 

Ants  on  Peach  :  t'.  T.  These  insects  sometimes 
devour  the  stamens  and  stigmas,  and  render 
the  blooms  infertile  ;  and  it  is  well  to  prevent 
their  access  to  the  trees.  You  might  place  a  lath 
close  to  the  wall  raised  6  inches  from  tho  earth, 
and  coat  it  with  tar,  aud  round  the  stem  affix  a 
thick  band  smeared  with  the  same,  care  being 
taken  that  no  tar  gets  on  to  the  bark.  Find  tho 
ant's  nest,  and  dig  it  out,  or  smoke  out  the 
inmates. 
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Back  Numbers  :  W.  B.  We  cannot  undertake  to 
furnish  gardeners'  societies  with  copies,  as,  owing 
to  their  large  increase  in  numbers,  to  do  so  would 
become  an  ouerouB  undertaking. 

Barbe   de  Cafucine.     Q.  U.     Cultivated  Chicory. 

Black  Currant  Bud-mite  :  T,  P.  The  mite  is 
invisible  to  the  unaided  sight,  and  it  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  "  looper  caterpillar" 
that  you  found  in  the  buds. 

Books  :  Jason.  Garden  Craft  Series,  by  L.  H.  Bailey  ; 
Macmillan  &  Co.,  New  York  and  Loudon.  Price, 
a  few  shillings. —  T.  Smith  <fc  Sons.  A  manual  on 
Peach  Culture,  by  D.  T.  Fish,  sold  by  Mr.  Upcott 
Gill,  170,  Strand,  W.C. 

Carriage  of  Basket  of  Orates  :  /''.  S.  The  case 
being  pending,  you  cau  only  await  the  judge's 
decision. 

Centaurea  candidissima  :  J.  M.  You  might  make 
the  following  mixtures  : — Centaurea,  plauted  at 
about  15  inches  apart,  with  Verbena  venosa  alter- 
nately, to  be  followed  by  Truffaut's  Pioony-flowercd 
Asteis,  raised  from  the  beds  in  the  reserve  garden, 
or  grown  in  flower-pots ;  zonal  Pelargoniums, 
intermixed  or  edged  with  Centaurea.  Zinnia 
Haageana  in  mixed  colours  might  be  used  instead 
of  the  Pelargoniums.  The  tall  Ageratum  mexica- 
uum  or  rich-coloured  Petunia  hybrida  look  well  on 
a  carpet  of  Centaurea,  as  do  tuborous-rooted 
Begonias  if  bordered  with  the  plant.  In  fact,  the 
uses  of  Centaurea  in  conjunction  with  other  plants 
are  almost  eudless. 

Chrysanthemum  :  Anxious.  The  leaves  sent  show 
two  distinct  modes  of  discoloration.  One  leaf  has 
dry,  withered  spots,  measuring  up  to  about  \  inch 
diameter  ;  these  are  caused  by  a  fungus  (Septoria). 
Leaves  like  this  should  be  at  once  picked  off  and 
burnt.  The  other  half-dozen  leaves  do  not  show 
spots  of  this  kind.  The  discoloration  in  their  case 
begins  in  a  number  of  reddish-purple  spots,  which 
soon  become  withered  in  the  centre,  generally  on 
the  upper  surface  only  ;  ultimately  these  spread 
and  form  a  brown  scurf.  This  disease  we  cannot 
trace  to  any  fungus.  It  may  be  due  to  insects 
— green-fly  was  seen  on  the  leaves  sent.  Has  any 
insecticide  or  other  chemical  been  spraj  ed  on  tho 
leaves?  This  might  also  start  the  spotting.  Look 
to  general  cleanliness,  and  do  not  force  too  hard  ; 
give  more  air  and  a  drier  atmosphere.  Beyond  the 
discoloration,  we  do  not  anticipate  much  harm  to 
the  plants.    W.  0.  S.,  Leeds. 

Covent  Gardhn  Market  List:  Jason.  It  is  suffi- 
ciently loog  in  its  present  abbreviated  form.  Space 
does  not  admit  of  everything  being  mentioned  ; 
moreover,  the  flowers  named  by  you  are,  as  yet, 
not  generally  in  the  market.  It  is  too  early,  espe- 
cially so  for  Gladiolus  gandavensis  ;  although  G. 
Colvillei,  psittacinus,  and  other  early  species  might 
be  found  in  small  quautities. 

Cuckoo  flower  :  Subscriber.  Cardamiae  pratensis, 
also  called  Lady's-suiock. 

Cucumbers  :  A .  J.  R.  The  worst  case  of  mildew  that 
we  have  had  under  our  notice  for  a  long  time. 
Clear  out  the  whole  of  the  contents  and  char  them. 
Thoroughly  disinfect  the  house  with  burning 
sulphur,  lime-wash  the  walls,  and  make  a  fresh 
start. 

Diseased  Primulas:  ft  W.  D.  With  regard  to 
Primulas  from  Edgo  Hill,  "The  Primulas  are 
attacked  by  Nematode  worms.  These  are  present 
in  numbers  just  where  the  decayed  parts  border  on 
the  living  tissues.  They  seem  to  have  beguu  on 
the  youngest  leaves  of  the  rosette,  and  to  be  now 
eating  their  way  into  the  root-stock.  An  attack 
carried  out  thus  would  soon  kill  the  plants." 
If.  Q.  8.,  Leeds. 

Early  Strawberries  :  F.  T.  Black  Prince,  very 
early,  but  small  ;  King  of  the  Earlies,  medium 
size,  rich  and  sweet  flavour  ;  Noble,  large  and 
handsome,  plant  prolific  ;  Vicomtesse  He>icart  du 
Thury,  medium  size,  solid,  well  flavoured,  abuuUiut 
bearer  ;  La  Grosse  Sucr-e,  iarge,  dark  red,  good 
flavour,  good  cropper  ;  Gunton  Park,  pleasant, 
brisk  flavour,  form,  and  of  good  colour.  These 
turn-in  in  the  order  of  their  name.  Four  to  five 
ounces  per  plant  of  early-forced  plants  is  the  utmost 
limit  of  a  crop  of,  say,  Noble,  King  of  the  Earlies, 
and  La  Grosse  Sueree. 

First  Truss  on  a  Tomato  Plant:  Jason.  This 
truss  or  cluster  ot  flowers  would,  if  the  plant  had 
not  been  crowded  with  other  plants,  and  had  full 
sunlight,  come  about  1  foot  from  the  ground,  but 


the  first  blooms,  i.e.,  those  nearest  the  ground, 
often  prove  abortive.  Very  likely  depressing  the 
stem  and  keeping  laterals  rigidly  cut  olf  might 
help  the  formation  of  a  strong  fertile  cluster  of 
blossoms  at  th  it  point. 

Flora  of  Norfolk:  T.  Tin-  Flora  of  Norfolk;  by 
Rev.  Kirby  Trimmer  (London  :  1866). 

Grubs  at  Pjsony  Hoots:  W.  H.  Pmje.  The  grubs 
were  dead  and  rotten  when  received.  They  appear 
to  be  those  of  the  small  "Swift"  moth  (Hepialus), 
but  this  is  not  quite  certain  owing  to  the  condition 
in  which  I  received  them.  Lift  the  plants  aDd  pick 
out  the  grubs  and  chrysalids.  But  the  mischief  is 
done  for  this  season.  Dressings  of  lime-water 
late  next  autumn  might  stop  au  attack  for  next 
year.  11.  McL. 

Japanese  Portfolio,  with  Coloured  Plates  : 
Jason.  We  have  no  knowledge  of  this  work. 

Miller's  "  Gardeners'  Dictionary,"  with  Co- 
loured Plates,  1807 :  6V.  S.  No  approximate 
price  cau  be  named.  It  might  bo  anything  between 
15s.  and  £2.  You  would  be  well  advis  d  to 
advertise  the  work. 

Mor.-ea  iridioides:  //.  E.  We  do  not  understand 
your  question.  If  you  mean  Natural  Order,  it  is 
Iridacea.     The  plant  is  a  native  of  South  Africa. 

Names  of  Plants  :  Correspondents  not  answered 
in  this  issue  are  requested  to  be  so  good  as 
to  consult  the  following  number. —  T.  H.  11.  Ka- 
lanchoe  grandiflora. — E.,  Chichester.  Violet  Marie 
Louise,  one  of  the  best  late  bloomers.  —  W.  II.  I). 
Leptospermum  scoparium.  —  itos.  0.  Holboollia 
latifolia. — /.  R.  Ouoidium  aureum. — L  ,  Bury. 
Cyrtopodium  puuetatum.  F.  M.M.  1,  Oncidiutu 
crispum  ;  2,  Cattleya  Skinneri  ;  3,  Cattleya  in- 
termedia.— 0.  W.P.  1 ,  Brexia  malagascareusis  ; 
2,  Erica  ventricosa  carnea  ;  3,  Borouia  elatior  ;  5, 
Erica  Cavendishi ;  6,  Aotus  gracillima  ;  7,  Erica 
ventricosa  coccinea  minor  ;  8,  Carex  variegata  ;  9, 
L;elia  purpurata  ;  10,  Cypripedium  barbatum  ;  11, 
Sauseviera  zeylanica  ;  12,  Adiantum  cuneatum  ; 
13,  Adiantum  mundulum  ;  other  numbers  not 
found.  —  IValiuKjton.  1,  Pyrus  Malus  (Crab);  2, 
P.  sallcifolia  ;  3,  Omithogalum  nutans. — G.  A.  \V. 
1,  Carex  variegata;  2,  Anthericum  lineare  varie- 
gatum  ;  3,  Reineckia  carnea  variegata  ;  4,  Begonia 
Fischori ;  5,  Sedum  carueum  variegatum  ;  6, 
Uxalis  acetosella  variety. — Subscriber,  Worksop.  1, 
Boronia  heter.  phylla  ;  2,  Borouia  elatior. —  W.  T. 
Geranium  pho'um. — 6?.  /.,  OrewJcefne.  1,  Acacia 
cordata  ;  2,  Fittonia  argyroueura. — /.  A.  1,  Croton 
Morti ;  2,  Crotou  irregularis  ;  3,  Croton  iuter- 
ruptus  ;     the    Dendrobium    is   D.    moschatum. — 

0.  R.  Thanks  for  informatiou  about  variegated 
Dendrobium  ;    we  will  note  the  fact.  —  T.  P.    W. 

1,  Dorouicum  plautigineuui  ;  '1,  Saxifragi  cordi- 
folia  ;  3,  Geum  sp.  ;  4,  Geranium  Phteum  ;  5, 
Lilhospermum  purpureo  cceruleum  ;  6,  Pulmouarii 
officinalis  ;  7,  Narcissus  Jonquilla. 

Oncidium  crispum  and  0.  Marshallianum  :  J.  T., 
Burton-on-  Trent.  Let  the  Oneidiums  remain  where 
they  are  for  a  fortnight  longer,  and  then  ripen 
their  bulbs  in  a  cooler  and  more  airy  house.  It 
will  be  Bafer  to  sow  the  seeds  of  Cattleya  and 
Lielia  on  plants  of  similar  nature,  but  some  may 
be  tried  on  the  pots  of  the  Cypripediutns. 

Palms  :  5.  Ileimpstead.  With  regard  to  these 
plants,  received  at  the  beginning  of  this  month, 
I  have  examined  and  cultivated  it.  The  pink 
fungus  has  gone  on  spreading  till  all  green 
tissue  is  consumed.  The  fungus  on  Seaforthia 
elegans  probably  only  takes  hold  on  the  decay- 
ing leaf-bases,  although  we  have  found  it  able  to 
continue  to  kill  the  living  parts.  This  being  so, 
the  leave' i  when  removed  might  be  cut  off  further 
down,  and  the  cut  ends  painted  over  with  tar,  which 
would  neither  injure  the  Palms  nor  look  uusightly. 
Care  must  be  taken  not  to  let  the  tar  touch  the 
healthy  portions.  The  same  could  be  done  iu  the 
case  of  leaf-bases  already  attacked.  At  the  same  tim  j 
a  very  dilute  solution  in  water  of  some  dUinfec'ant, 
say,  carbolic  aciel  or  corrosive  sublimate,  might  be 
used  occasionally  to  wash  down  the  outside  of  the 
bare  stems  ;  it  must  not,  however,  be  put  on  the 
living  foliage.  The  lodging  of  water  iu  the  leaf- 
bases  will  favour  the  fungus  growth  ;  this  might  be 
reduced  as  far  as  possible.  Look  also  to  general 
cultivation  of  plants  to  make  them  somewhat  more 
hardy.    W.  G.  S.,  Leeds. 

Peach-trees  and  White  Scale:  Elm  Park.  No- 
thing very  effectual  can  be  done  at  this  season. 
You  must  wait  till  the  leaves  fall,  when  you  may 


coat  the  bark  with  thick  lime  wash,  made  with 
sour  milk  ;  or  clay,  cow-dung  and  sulphur,  mixed 
with  water  to  the  consistency  of  "  slip."' 

Peach  Trees  in  Pots  :  T.  B.  The  method  of  con- 
stantly pinching  the  growths  of  the  Peach  is  wrong 
in  principle,  the  tree  not  bearing  like  the  Apricot, 
Plum,  and  Pear  on  spurs,  but  on  the  buds  that 
form  on  the  best  ripened  lower  portion  of  the 
annual  shoots.  The  quantity  of  bearing  wood  that 
you  retain  on  your  pot  Peaches  must  be  more  or 
less  in  accordance  with  the  size  and  strength  of 
tho  plants.  Having  made  the  selection  of  these 
shoots,  all  others,  excepting  such  as  may  be  wanted 
to  givo  shapeliness  to  the  crown  or  to  extend  it, 
should  be  cut  out  entirely,  leaving  no  snag3  ; 
aud  in  young  pot-trees,  these  formative  shoots 
should  bo  stopped  at  various  heights  as  may  suit 
the  purpose  in  view.  Every  year  following  the 
selection  and  pruning  of  the  bearing  and  formative 
shoots,  and  the  removal  of  all  others  made  the 
previous  year,  must  be  carried  out  in  the  winter  ; 
aud  the  selection  and  disbudding  of  new  bearing 
and  formative  shoots  in  the  spring  and  early 
summer.  Unless  a  young  shoot  is  unduly  vigorous, 
it  should  not  be  stopped  duriDg  its  period  of 
growth.  If  a  shoot  must  be  stopped,  take  it  back 
to  a  lateral  nearest  its  base,  and  let  this  shoot  take 
the  place  of  the  part  that  has  been  removed. 

Peaoh-wood  and  Shouts:  J.  T.  B.  The  shoots, etc., 
sent  show  gumming,  probably  due  to  endeavours 
to  correct  excessive  vigour  by  the  use  of  the  knife, 
or  to  the  rupture  of  the  rind  of  immature  wood  by 
frost.  There  are  also  present  large  quantities  of 
mildew  and  two  species  of  scale  insects.  Firstly, 
you  must  check  the  vigour  of  the  tree  by  the 
removal  of  manurial  top-dressings,  if  any,  and  by 
severely  disbudding  and  layingin  the  wood  at  wide 
intervals,  in  order  to  get  it  well  ripened.  Secondly, 
in  the  early  autumn  lift  the  tree  and  replant  none 
of  the  roots  at  a  greater  depth  than  8  inches, 
shortening  the  longest  roots  before  replanting. 
Thirdly,  get  rid  of  tho  mildew  forthwith  by  using 
sulphide  of  potassium  at  the  rate  of  ^-oz.  to  1  gallon 
of  water,  or  use  a  weak  solution  of  the  Bordeaux 
Mixture,  or  freely  use  flowers-of-sulphur.  Fourthly, 
annihilate  the  scale  by  a  smothering  paint  made 
with  clay,  cow-duog  and  sulphur,  laid  on  in  the 
early  part  of  the  winter,  detaching  the  tree  from  the 
wall.  In  hard  frosty  weather  syringe  the  surface 
of  the  wall  with  water. 

Pear,  Pitmaston  Duchess  :  A".  The  leaves  sent  are 
affected  with  the  Pear-mite,  a  species  of  Phytoptus. 
We  cm  only  recommend  you  to  burn  the  leaves. 
Sprajiug  with  Tobacco-water  might  be  beneficial. 

Tomatos  :  C.  E.  W.  The  plants  aro  suffering  from 
the  so-called  "sleepy"  disease  induced  by  a 
bacterium  or  fungus.  Nothing  much  is  known 
about  the  malady,  excepting  in  so  far  as  our 
kuowlodge  goes  at  present,  that  a  plant  affected 
with  drooping  never  recovers  its  former  vigour. 
Destroy  by  burning  every  vestige  of  the  diseased 
plauts. 

Vine  Disease  :  E.  D.  Your  Vines  are  affected  with 
a  fungus  allied  to  that  causing  the  Potato  disease. 
Burn  the  affected  leaves,  and  spray  the  other 
leaveB  with  weak  Bordeaux  Mixture,  or  potassium 
sulphide  .]  oz.  to  a  gallon.     Lose  no  time. 

Zonal  Pelargonium  Leaves  and  Flowers  :  Q.  II. 
The  appearances  are  precisely  those  that  would 
result  from  overfeeding.  The  flowers  2$  inches 
wide  are  enormous,  aud  one  leaf  measures  8  inches, 
in  diameter.  You  must  discontinue  this  sort  of 
high  feeding,  or  the  plants  will  get  into  a  hope- 
lessly unhealthy  state. 


Communications  Received.  — J.  F.  D. — Begiuner. — T.  B. — 
-H.  C— Q.  M.— H.  R.-S.  H.  L.-E.  F.  T.-G.  H.  E.— 
D.  Bois,  Paris.— B.  W.—  W.  !S.— A.  D.-SirJ.  L.— A.  K.  A., 
L'harkuw.-J.  M.—W.  T.  T.  D.— T.  <J.  -  J.  P.,  Sydney.— 
D.  T.  F.,  many  thanks.— T.  B.— II.  H.  DO.— Dr.  A.— R.  R. 
—  J.  G.  V.  —  E.  A.  —  G.  M.-A.  B.,  La  Mortola.  -E.  M.— 
M.  T.— J.  F.  D.  (with  th.mk.s,  Royal  Botanic  Society).— 
Geo.  Croucher  («iitb  thanks).— E.  C— A.  S.— G.  J.  A  — 
J.  P.,  Svdney.— T.  Duerdin  Dutton.— G.  Bingham.— W.  A. 
-Grape. —  J.  G  —  T.  C.  E.-T.  B.-E.  T.— A.  D.  Hall.— 
T.  Campbell.—  W.  M.— E.  J.-W.  G.  S.— C.  E.— W.  G.  H  — 
W.  B.  H.— E.  C— W.  H.  W.  -G.  N— W.  W.-W.  H.  D.— 
H.  W.— F.  M.  M.— J.  J.  P.— Grantham  — W.  C,  next  week. 

Photographs,  Specimens,  etc.,  Received.— H.  Correvon. 
with  thanks.— E.  BediDghaus,  Ghent,  with  th.ink>.— 
D.  N. 
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RESEARCHES    IN    PRUNING 

FRUIT  TREES.* 

Ip  VERY  practitioner  who  Las  to  do  with  the 
■A  pruning  of  fruit  trees,  if  he  has  studied 
the  subject,  knows  how  various  are  the  views 
of  the  different  cultivators  who  have  written 
concerning  it,  many  of  them  being  diametri- 
cally opposed  to  each  other,  so  that  the  less- 
experienced  reader  is  apt  to  be  greatly  puzzled 
as  to  the  course  he  should  take.  These  differing 
opinions  have  their  rise  in  the  fact  that  the 
practices  of  the  older  cultivators  are  constantly 
being  repeated  without  further  proof.  In  recent 
years  Herr  Koopmann  has  published  his 
researches  and  observations,  extending  over 
many  years  in  a  very  excellent  work,  entitled 
Grund  lehren  des  Obstbaumscknittes ;  or,  Prin- 
ciples (if  Pruning  Fruit-trees. 

This  work  can  be  most  warmly  recommended 
to  the  notice  of  all  pomologists,  but  as  it  is  one 
that  requires  careful  study,  we  can  only  notice 
here  a  few  striking  observations  on  subjects  of 
every-day  practice  in  gardens. 

It  is  a  rule  of  general  acceptance  that  the 
hard  cutting-back  of  a  young  tree  results  in 
the  strengthening  of  the  shoots,  although  some 
pomologists  believe  that  hard-cutting  weakens 
the  tree,  and  consequently  has  the  opposite 
effect. 

Koopmann,  in  order  to  put  these  contradictory 
views  to  the  test,  earned  out  experiments  on  a 
row  of  equally-developed  trees,  as  to  the  com- 
parative lengthening  and  thickening  of  the 
shoots  after  pruning.  He  found  that  1 -year- 
old  grafts  reached  their  greatest  length  when 
they  were  not  cut-back,  which  agrees  with  the 
view  of  Gaucher,  that  by  the  rearing  of  standard 
trees,  they  should  not  be  cut-back.  The 
thickening  of  the  stem,  and  the  production  of 
wood  is,  however,  not  so  great  if  the  lateral 
shoots  be  not  shortened.  When  the  yeai's 
growth  is  relatively  of  sufficient  strength,  stems 
intended  for  standard  trees  should  not  be  cut 
back  ;  but  when  this  is  not  the  case,  then 
cutting  back  must  be  performed.  These  experi- 
ments showed  that  the  stem  development  was 
greatest  when  seven- tenths  were  cutoff,  leaving 
but  three-tenths.  By  harder  cutting  back  than 
this,  the  resultant  shoot  was  shorter.  Taking 
into  consideration,  however,  the  entire  produc- 
tion of  wood,  it  was  found  that  the  removal  of 
two-thirds  of  the  length  resulted  in  the  greatest 
possible  strengthening  of  a  tree.  This  agrees 
with  the  fact  that  the  lateral  shoots  should  be 
also  cut  back  two-thirds  of  their  length. 

Experiments  were  made  on  pinching  the 
summer  shoots  of  fruit-trees,  and  it  was  found 
that  every  shoot  that  was  pinched  suffered  a 
weakeniDg  of  one-tenth  as  compared  with  the 
lengthening  of  a  natural  or  unpinched  shoot. 

*  The  subject-matter  of  this  article  was  contained  in  a 
lecture  given  by  Heir  W.  Lauche,  at  a  meeting  of  the  K.  K. 
Gartenbau  Gesellschaft  of  Vienna,  March  15,  1897. 


The  earliest  is  the  most  suitable  time  to  pinch, 
or  when  the  shoots  are  about  4  inches  long,  and 
only  the  terminal  bud  should  be  taken.  If 
more  than  this  be  removed,  the  lower  buds  push 
out  strongly,  and  the  object  of  the  pinching  is 
defeated. 

It  is  an  important  point  in  the  management 
of  pinched  trees,  that,  only  in  the  second  year 
does  a  permanent  weakening  occur  if  the 
pinched  parts  are  pruned,  and  the  small  lateral 
shoots  shortened  back,  then  the  shoots  remain 
permanently  weak.  On  the  contrary,  if  the 
pruning  is  performed  on  parts  of  a  tree  below 
the  pinched  shoots,  the  results  and  purposes  of 
the  pinching  are  frustrated. 

We  are  also  enlightened  as  to  the  results  of 
Ringing.  The  breadth  of  a  ring  should  on  no 
account  exceed  4  to  6  millimetres,  this  being  the 
most  suitable  because  the  excised  space  gets 
covered  in  the  first  season  ;  whereas  narrower 
rings  allow  the  bark  to  unite  too  quickly,  and 
broader  ones  prevent  an  union  taking  place. 
A  suitable  time  for  ringing  a  tree  is  just 
previous  to  its  floweiing. 

Especially  deserving  of  notice  are  the  effects 
of  ringing  on  the  growth  of  the  roots;  ringing 
forming  a  hindrance  to  the  descent  of  the  sap, 
the  roots  being  thereby  decidedly  weakened. 
Beyond  this  we  find  that  ringing  not  only 
weakens  the  branch  on  which  it  is  performed, 
but  likewise  the  branches  below  the  ringed  part 
break  weaker.  Ringing  should  not  be  carried 
out  on  all  the  branches  of  a  tree  at  one  time, 
but  at  the  utmost  on  the  half  of  them,  and  on 
naturally  weak-growing  trees  it  should  be 
omitted. 

Koopmann  struck  a  note  of  warning  in  refer- 
ence to  scraping  and  slitting  the  bark,  not  to 
carry  these  operations  too  deeply  into  the 
innermost  tissues  of  the  bark,  recommending 
slitting  to  be  carried  out  over  the  basal  enlarge- 
ment of  the  branch  as  far  as  the  stem ;  and  he 
points  out  its  importance  in  cases  of  canker- 
caused  by  frost  or  sun-burning.  He  advised 
the  cutting  of  parallel  lines,  beginning  above 
the  injured  parts,  deep  down  to  the  wood,  and 
ending  in  sound  tissue  below  them,  this  being 
the  only  method  by  which  healthy  new  bark 
can  be  made  to  extend  over  an  injured  surface. 

In  order  to  make  the  so-called  notching  of  a 
branch  or  shoot  of  good  effect,  the  notch  must 
be  cut  down  through  the  bark  to  the  wood  at  a 
point  just  above  a  dormant-bud;  which  then 
leads  to  the  strengthening  of  the  growths  below 
that  point,  whereas  if  the  notch  be  made  under 
the  bud  it  weakens  them.  Koopmann  dis- 
covered that  notching  can  be  used  in  different 
methods  with  diverse  effects  on  various  kinds  of 
fruits. 

Important  are  his  observations  on  pruning 
newly-planted  trees.  The  very  common  practice 
of  cutting  the  shoots  hard  back,  i.e.,  to  three  or 
four  buds,  was  always  productive  of  unfavour- 
able results,  but  a  cutting  back  to  one-half  the 
length  was  satisfactory,  and  good  results  were 
sometimes  obtained  in  the  absence  of  all 
pruning,  but  only  by  such  trees  as  possess  a 
very  compact  habit  of  growth.  And  concern- 
ing the  much-discussed  subject  of  the  season 
when  to  plant,  Koopmann  has  much  to  say.  He 
found  that  planting  during  winter,  in  the  early 
autumn,  and  as  early  as  possible  in  the  spring, 
gave  the  best  results ;  and  the  worst  when  the 
planting  was  performed  in  late  autumn,  and  in 
winter  just  previous  to  the  occurrence  of  hard 
frost. 

In  Germany,  where  the  winters  are,  as  a 
lule,  of  great  severity,  with  bright  sunny  days, 
protection  against  frost  by  means  of  mulches, 


and  against  sunshine,  have  to  be  used  for 
autumn  and  winter-planted  trees.  Koopmann 
deprecates  the  planting  of  fruit  trees  in  the 
autumn  after  a  wet  summer  and  autumn,  the 
wood  being  in  an  immature  condition  ;  and  he 
only  recommends  the  planting  of  Apricots  and 
Peaches  at  that  season  if  the  summer  has  been  a 
warm  one. 


Plant  Notes. 
— i — - 

DOUBLE  -  FLOWERED  PRIMULA  SINENSIS. 
The  named  double  and  the  semi-double  flowered 
forms  are  for  many  purposes  more  serviceable  than 
the  single -flowered  ;  although  the  latter  are  greatly 
improved,  and  almost  indispensable  greenhouse 
plants.  Double  Primulas  will  stand  more  heat,  and 
the  blooms  when  wired  for  bouquets,  &c.  are  very 
lasting.  Probably,  one  reason  why  so  many  grow 
the  semi-doubles  in  preference  to  the' named  varieties 
is  that  they  are  readily  produced  from  seed,  while 
the  latter  can  only  be  propagated  by  division,  and 
they  are  also  liable  to  die-off  at  the  base.  Those 
sent  out  by  the  late  Mr.  R.  Gilbert  would,  I  think, 
be  somewhat  difficult  to  improve  upon.  I  well 
remember  when  working  at  Burghley  House  Gardens 
seeing  a  houseful  of  these  plants  well-grown,  and  a 
mass  of  flowers.  There  may,  however,  be  better 
oneB  which  have  escaped  my  notice ;  but  Lord 
Beaeonsfield,  The  Marchioness  of  Exeter,  ami  White 
Lady  were  the  varieties  grown  by  Mr.  Gilbert  at  that 
time.  The  old  double  -  flowered  white  Primula 
sinensis  is  a  useful  plant,  with  a  robust  constitution, 
the  plants  not  rotting-off  so  readily  as  some  others  do. 
The  cuttings  of  this  will  root  freely  if  inserted  singly 
in  small  pots  filled  with  a  light  sandy-soil,  and 
plunged  in  a  propagating-frame  having  a  gentle 
bottom-heat,  and  not  much  humidity.  Another 
method  of  increasing  stock  is  to  surround  the  base  of 
the  stem  with  leaf-mould  and  Band,  and  the  branches 
when  rooted  may  then  be  detached,  and  potted  in 
60's  in  the  same  sort  of  soil  ;  at  the  next  shift 
making  UBe  of  suitable  loam,  two-thirds  decayed- 
manure,  or  half-decayed  leaf-mould  one-third,  a 
small  quantity  of  charcoal,  and  sharp  sand.  Primulas 
do  best  when  stood  en  a  bench  covered  with  tine 
coal-a9hes,  or  in  a  frame  placed  on  the  north-side  of 
a  wall  ;  they  should  receive  soot  or  manure  diluted 
with  rain-water  at  every  fourth  watering.  The 
variety  A.  F.  Barron  has  been  very  good  with  me  this 
season,  and  will  be  extensively  grown  in  (he  future 
for  winter  work  ;  the  Mowers  of  this  variety  and 
thoBe  of  The  Marchioness  of  Exeter  are  very  similar. 
A  suitable  temperature  in  which  to  winter  double- 
flowered  Primulas  is  one  rangiog  from  50°  to  55°. 
//.  Marl-ham,  Margate. 

Ptih>s  FLOiiiBONoa. 
The  value  of  this  species  is  bi  iog  gradually  recog- 
nised. The  flowers  are  of  a  beautiful  rosy-red 
colour,  produced  in  great  profusion  before  the  leaves 
appear,  succeeded  later  by  small,  roundish  fruits. 
Its  blossoms  are  scarcely,  if  ever,  injured  by  spring 
frosts.  The  plant  is  better  known  as  Mains  flori- 
bunda,  having  been  described  in  the  Revue  Horticole 
of  1881,  p.  296,  under  that  name.  The  plant 
appears  to  be  a  native  of  both  China  and  Japan,  and 
was  introduced  to  Britain  in  1818.  E.  S.,  Woking. 

Cytisus  AiiDuiNr. 
This  rare  dwaif  Broom  is  now  finishing  its  flower- 
ing, which  begins  about  the  middle  of  April.  The 
only  native  habitat  specified  for  it  is  Mount  Agug'ia, 
near  Mentone,  at  an  elevation  of  4,000  feet.  It  was 
discovered  there  in  1847  by  Ardoino,  and  named  after 
him.  It  has  been  cultivated  at  Edgo  for  more  than 
twenty  years  on  limestone  rockeries,  and  some  of  tho 
first  plantings  are  now  worn  out,  haviDg  spread  to 
an  area  of  several  square  yards,  the  [  tints  now  con- 
EistiDg  of  hard,  and  almost  flowerless  stalks  a  foot 
high.  It  roots  so  deeply  amongst  the  stones  that  to 
clear  it  out  they  must  all  be  removed,  and  the  part 
rebuilt.  It  is  well  worth  growing  for  the  abundance 
of  the  golden  flowers,  and  the  early  season  at  which  it 
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produces  them.  Ten  or  twelve  degrees  of  frost  just 
when  the  flowers  are  opening,  destroy  them,  so  the 
situation  should  be  warm  and  sheltered.  Young 
shoots  pulled  up  in  autumn  soon  root  in  pots,  and  at 
three  or  four  years  old  arrive  at  their  most  ornamental 
stage,  when  they  are  2  or  3  feet  square.  It  runs 
underground  and  under  stones  at  a  considerable 
depth,  rooting  as  it  run*.  I  have  never  known  seed 
to  ripen  in  my  garden,  but  though  the  flowering  is 
liable  to  be  injured  as  mentioned  already,  the  plant 
withstands  the  hardest  English  winters.  It  is  said 
that  the  goats  crop  it  so  closely  that  it  is  rarely  seen 
in  flower  on  its  native  mountain.  C.  WoUey  Dod, 
Edge,  Malpus. 


The_Fernery. 

HARDY      FERNS. 

(Continued  from  p.  163.) 
In  connection  with  the  Harts-tongues,  it  is  a  great 
pity  that  a  more  extended  use  is  not  made  of  the 
very  biautiful  frilled  or  "crispum"  varieties  of  the 
species,  since  well-grown  specimens  of  these  form 
extremely  decorative  and  handsome  foliage-plants. 
The  true  "  crispunis,"  being  perfectly  barren  of  spores, 
are  somewhat  rare,  though  they  are  easily  enough 
raised  from  cuttings  of  the  frond  bases.  Of  late 
years  somo  forms  of  this  section  have  been  raised 
with  beautifully  fimbriated  edges  to  the  frills,  and 
well-developed  tassels  at  the  frond  tips,  while  the 
wild  find  known  as  S.  v.  c.  Drummondice  eclipses  all 
the  rest  in  its  combined  sports,  since  it  is  not  merely 
frilled,  fimbriated  and  tasselled,  but  has  a  waved 
mid-rib  producing  a  sort  of  "switchback"  in  each 
frond ;  while,  to  cap  the  climax,  the  tips  of  the  fim- 
briations  run  out  into  prothalli,  and  produce  plants 
aposporously.  This  curious  Fern,  be  it  remarked, 
was  found  wild,  and  is  not  the  outcome  of  Belection 
and  crossing,  however  much  it  may  appear  to  be  so 
from  its  complex  character.  Another  "  curio  "  in 
this  species  is  O'Kellv's  cristatum,  of  whioh  the  beau- 
tifully tasselled  fronds  have  curious  broad  sagittate 
bases,  and  under  congenial  culture  break  out  into  a 
rash  of  youngsters  on  the  upper  surface. 

Recurring  to  the  work  of  the  season,  the  sowing  of 
spores  reserved  from  the  previous  year  may  now  be 
started  advautageously,  taking  care  to  sow  thinly, 
and  to  thoroughly  sterilise  the  soil  by  previous 
saturation  with  boiling  water.  As  a  thimble  pot  will 
accommodate  hundreds  of  Ferns  in  their  initial 
stage,  the  amateur  may  economise  room  to  advan- 
tage by  sowing  in  small  pots  or  pans.  Drain  well, 
half  fill  with  ordinary  compost,  and  top  with  a  little 
loam  or  crushed  flower  pots  ;  scald,  allow  to  cool,  and 
then  sow  very  thinly  on  the  surface  ;  the  spores 
must  not  be  covered  with  soil.  Iusert  a  little  label, 
and  cover  with  glass,  and  in  a  week  or  two  the  crop 
of  prothalli  will  begin  to  appear,  to  be  followed  later 
by  the  Ferns  themselves  in  proprid  personal.  For 
Polypodies  sow  on  peat.  Now,  too,  is  the  time  for 
pricking  out  the  youngsters  resulting  from  last  year's 
spore  culture.  Crowding  is  never  benefuial,  and  as 
all  the  growing  season  is  now  before  us,  elbow-room 
should  be  given  betime3  for  proper  development.  It 
is,  however,  better  to  prick  out  into  Email  pans  at 
first,  giving  only  an  inch  or  so  of  room,  rather  than 
to  pot  off  plan's  of  too  small  a  size  individually.  A 
very  good  plan  is  to  prick  seedlings  round  the  edges 
of  pots  containing  newlj -shifted  adult  specimens. 
Allhough  they  will  naturally  have  to  be  removed 
later,  the  active  root-action  of  the  old  plants  keeps 
the  soil  sweet,  and  helps  the  youngsters  forward, 
with  the  minimum  of  subsequent  care  and  attention. 
In  this  pricking-out  process,  a  keen  look-out  should 
be  kept  for  improved  types.  It  i-i  always  possible 
that  a  batch  of  sporelings  may  contain  something  new  ; 
any  of  them,  therefore,  which  differ  markedly  from 
the  reBt,  should  be  delegated  to  a  special  pan  for 
future  observation.  It  is  also  highly  advisable  to 
keep  a  register  of  sowings,  since  the  interest  in  the 
results  is  very  much  enhanced  if  the  pedigree  be 
known,  while  higgledy  -  piggloly  operations  can 
never  in  the  long  run  yield  results  of  sums  value  as 
eystematio  obm,      A   "fluke"  piny    ron«tihtte   an 


agreeable  surprise,  but  cannot  possibly  evoke  the 
same  satisfaction  as  a  success,  which  has  beenskil- 
fully  aimed  at  and  attained. 

Finally,  where  the  conditions  are  congenial  for  the 
growth  of  hardy  Ferns,  whether  under  a  sheltering 
north  wall,  or  a  shady  rockery,  or  in  the  conservatory, 
let  the  beautiful  varieties  have  their  due,  and  do  not 
devote  the  space  entirely  to  the  common  specific 
forms.  These  latter  are  beautiful  enough  in  their 
way,  but  their  place  is  in  their  native  hedgebank, 
glen,  or  woodland  nook,  and  emphatically  not  in  the 
fernery  proper.  British  Ferns,  as  bought  by  the 
bunch  from  the  nurseryman  or  costermonger,  or 
street-hawker  generally,  are  no  more  the  British 
Ferns  of  the  connoisseur  than  the  wild  Roses  of  the 
hedges  are  the  prize  blooms  of  the  roearian.  They 
are  nothing  more  than  Nature's  raw  material  from 
which  have  been  elaborated  hundreds  of  far  more 
beautiful  types,  frilled  and  tasselled,  curled  and 
feathered,  and  worthy  of  posts  of  honour  in  every 
collection  of  foliage  plants.  Kew  Gardens  can  show 
a  thousand-and-one  gems  culled  as  wild  sports  from 
our  British  woods,  hills,  aud  dales,  and  moorlands, 
or  improved  by  subsequent  selection,  and  jet  out  of 
a  thousand  so-called  ferneries,  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  will  show  naught  but  the  common  weeds, 
and  not  even  a  fair  selection  of  thoEe,  bince  ab..ut 
half  a  dozen  species  out  of  forty  odd,  represent  the 
range  of  "  popular"  British  Ferns  in  a  country  which 
has  eclipsed  the  world  in  its  varietal  Fern  production. 
Chas.  T.  Vrucry,  F.L.S.,  V.M.H. 


Cultural  Memoranda. 


EBIOSTEMONS. 
Various  species  of  Eriostemon  were  once  commonly 
cultivated  in  gardens,  and  bein»  natives  of  New 
Holland,  the  plants  as  ociated  satisfactorily  with  other 
hard-wood  greenhouse  plants.  Most  of  the  species  are 
of  free  growth,  compact  habit,  and  produce  their 
flowors  in  great  profusion  over  the  period  March  to 
August.  The  soil  in  which  Eriostemons  thrive  is  one 
consisting  of  fibrous-peat  f ,  silver-sand  \,  with  a  liberal 
quantity  of  crushed  charcoal  added  ;  and  the  annual 
repotting  may  be  performed  early  in  the  spring 
months.  The  flower-pots  should  be  well  drained, 
and  have  a  few  pieces  of  charcoal  laid  on  the  crocks 
in  order  to  keep  the  drainage  in  a  wholesome  con- 
dition, for  the  plants  require  water  copiously  at  the 
roots  whilst  in  active  growth,  and  to  be  well  syringed 
till  it  is  seen  that  the  newly-potted  subject  has  seized 
upon  the  new  soil.  The  plants  that  are  repotted 
should  be  placed  in  an  intermediate-house  until  they 
make  growth,  and  afterwards  the  greenhouso  will  be 
the  best  place  for  them. 

It  is  immaterial  in  what  form  the  plants  are 
trained,  though,  for  preference,  I  would  recommend 
the  pyramidal  form,  as  this  is  easily  attained  by 
placing  a  neat  stake  in  the  centre  of  a  plant,  but  not 
near  the  base  of  the  stems,  or  the  principal  roots  may 
get  injured  thereby.  Let  the  leading  shoot  be 
secured  to  this  stick,  training  it  upwards  as  growth 
proceeds,  the  side  growths  being  pinched  in  to 
induce  uniformity  of  length.  In  the  winter  afford 
the  plants  a  temperature  of  40°  to  45°,  and  avoid 
excess  of  humidity.  Large,  well-balanced  specimens 
may  be  grown,  provided  the  cultivator  has  strong, 
healthy  plants  to  commence  with,  in  about  four 
years,  if  the  hints  I  have  given  are  attended  to. 

The  species  E.  buxifolius  and  E.  cuspidatus  are  of 
a  more  robust  habit  than  E.  scabrum,  E.  myo- 
poroides  and  E.  pulchellus,  though  all  these  are 
equally  worthy  of  cultivation.  Cuttings  of  the  young 
shoots  taken  in  April  strike  readily,  if  inserted  in 
well-drained  pots  filled  with  sandy  peat,  covered 
with  a  bell-glass,  and  plunged  in  a  mild  bed  of  tan 
or  leaves. 

Grafting  is  usually  resorted  to  by  nurserymen,  and 
the  stocks  used  are  E.  intermedia,  E.  neriifolia,  and 
Correa  alba ;  the  grafts  will  unite  raadily  in  about 
six  weeks,  aud  the  munth  of  September  if  tbe  best 
time  to  graft.  H,  T.  M. ,  Stondeiqh, 


RHODODENDRON    KEWENSE  X . 

The  accompanying  illustration  (fig.  109)  is  from  a 
photograph  taken  last  May  of  a  plant  of  this  Rhodo- 
dendron growing  in  the  dell  at  Kew.  It  is  a  hybrid, 
raised  in  1875  in  the  temperate-house  by  the  late 
Mr.  W.  Binder  from  R.  Griffithianum  (R.  Auckland') 
crossed  with  R.  Hookeri  ;  and  a  glance  at  woodcut  will 
Bhow  that  R.  Griffithianum  has  had  much  the  greater 
influence  on  the  hybrid.  The  two,  indeed,  are  in 
general  appearance  very  similar.  In  a  genus  contain- 
ing so  many  glorious  plants  as  Rhododendron  doe', 
opinions  would,  no  doubt,  differ  (were  it  necessary  to 
decide)  as  to  which  6pecies  is  the  finest.  For  my 
part,  I  should  give  my  vote  to  R.  Griffithianum  ;  aud 
it  is,  I  consider,  in  bringing  so  much  of  the  beauty 
and  distinction  of  that  species  into  the  open  air  that 
the  great  attractiveness  and  value  of  the  Kew  hybr  d 
consist.  R.  Griffithianum  is  not  hardy  except  in 
Cornwall  and  similar  places,  whereas  plants  of 
R.  kewense  x  have  been  growing  outside  in  the  Rhodo- 
dendron-dell at  Kew  for  the  last  six  or  seven  yens. 
With  a  wood  at  the  back,  and  large  masses  of  Rhododen- 
dron around,  this  position  is  no  doubt  very  sheltered, 
but  the  plants  that  have  been  out  longest  have  had 
no  artificial  protection  or  covering.  The  foliage  is 
very  similar  to  that  of  R.  Aucklandi,  being  smooth  on 
both  surfaces.  The  flowers  are  borne  in  loose  trusses, 
and  vary  in  colour  from  almost  pure  white  to  a 
delicate  rose.  I  have  measured  fully-expanded 
flowers  that  have  been  close  on  5  inches  across.  The 
plant  is  at  its  greatest  beauty  when  half  the  flowers 
are  open,  the  other  half  still  in  bud.  Inall  the  forms  (and 
there  are  several,  although  they  have  all  come  from 
theone  sowing)  the  buds  are  rosy,  and  in  some  of  the 
best  are  even  a  rich  rosy-crimson,  contrasting  admir- 
ably with  the  paler  hues  of  the  fully  open  flowers. 
But  the  illustration  gives  a  better  idea  of  the  beauty 
of  R.  kewense  than  any  words  can.  In  some  respects 
it  is  the  most  beautiful  Rhododendron  hirdy  in 
the  London  district.  It  probably  does  not  fulfil  the 
florist's  ideal  of  what  a  Rhododendron  should  be 
(t  have  heard  the  truss  called  "too  floppy"),  but 
then  the  florist's  ideal  of  a  plant,  and  the  highest 
beauty  it  is  capable  of  attaining,  are  two  very  different 
matters.   W.  J.  Bean. 


Belgium. 

NOTES    ON    NURSERIES. 

To  say  that  the  newly-  established  nurieiy,  a 
Bruges,  of  Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  is  a  wonderful 
establishment,  whether  considered  in  its  vast  ex- 
tent, the  elaborate,  jet  economical  arrangemei.t  of 
every  part  of  it,  or  the  variety  and  excellent  condition 
of  the  many  beautiful  plants  cultivated  in  it,  is 
but  to  mildly  describe  one  of  the  largest  horticul- 
tural ventures  of  modern  times.  Considering  (be 
short  time  which  has  passed  since  the  site  of  the 
nursery  was  a  bare  piece  of  ground,  the  vast  blocks 
of  glass-houses  filled  with  beautiful  plants  and  flowirs 
seem  to  have  been  evolved  by  magic.  And  so  indeed 
they  have,  by  that  best  form  of  magic — a  cle\er 
preconceived  plan,  pushed  on  by  an  emrgetic  pro- 
prietor with  the  necessary  amount  of  capital  at 
command,  and  with  the  assistance  of  a  diligent 
staff. 

Primarily,  it  may  be  said  that  the  object  of  the  nur- 
sery is  of  the  same  nature  as  that  of  all  other  Belgian 
establishments,  viz.,  the  production  of  large  quanti- 
ties of  plants  suitable  for  decorative  purposes,  and 
for  cut-flowers,  both  out-doors  and  under  glass,  and 
also  to  attempt  by  the  introduction  of  new  plauts 
suitable  for  the  work,  to  give  greater  variety  than  is 
at  present  possible,  and  the  lack  of  which  creates  such 
a  strong  resemblance  of  one  market  establishment  to 
another  in  the  present  day. 

Orohids  form  a  great  feature  in  this  nursery,  and 
a  large  block  of  houses  built  of  Pitch-pine,  and  each 
having  its  lobby  arranged  as  a  show-house,  for  the 
greater  part  filled  with  these  plants.  Eaoh  range  has 
three  divisions,  and  a  walk  through  them  disclosed 
thousands  of  Cattleya  labiate,  Q,  Mossiee,  C.  Mendeli, 
]\Jil„onia  miliaria,  Odootoglqssum  crispum,  0.  Pesoa, 
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torei,  0.  cirrosum,  Lreliaanceps,  L.purpurata,  Lycaste 
Skinneri,  and  other  of  the  showy  species,  each  of 
which  contributed  something  to  the  display  of  flowers, 
to  which  additional  interest  is  given  by  the  presence 
of  single  specimens  of  many  rare  Bpecies.  Among 
these  we  noted  some  remarkable  hybrid  Odontoglos- 
sunis,  notably  two  very  distinct  formB  of  0.  Ander- 
sonianum,  several  grand  varieties  of  0.  Wilckeanum, 
the  graceful  0.  elegantius,  and  a  charming  variety  of 
0.  Humeanum,  of  a  bright  lemon-yellow  colour,  with 
purplish-brown  markings  on  the  sepals,  and  bright 
purple  colouring  on  the  upper  side  of  the  column, 
which  caused  it  to  form  an  unusually  striking  feature 
in  the  flower.  Among  pretty  floral  arrangements  in 
the  rockeries  planted  with  foliage  Begonias,  at  the 
euds    of    the  houses,   specially   attractive    were    an 


filled  for  the  greater  part  with  Kentias  and  other 
Palms  and  foliage  plants  in  great  variety,  in  all  sizes, 
and  in  excellent  condition,  and  most  of  the  houses 
have  the  lobbies  a  blaze  of  colour  given  by  the  flowers 
of  the  Azaleas,  which,  with  Camellias,  are  to  form 
one  of  the  specialties  of  the  establishment.  Some- 
thing like  one  hundred  plant-houses  are  already 
completed  and  filled,  another  large  block  in  course  of 
construction,  and  in  the  course  of  time  probably  the 
greater  part  of  the  outdoor  nursery  will  be  covered 
with  glass. 

A  walk  through  the  houses,  disclosed  house  after 
house  of  Kentias,  Phoenix,  Cocos  Weddelliana,  and 
other  Palms,  for  which  there  is  a  large  demand, 
together  with  smaller  batches  of  the  rarer  species  and 
those  requiring  more  heat  than  would  warrant  their 


beauty.  The  raising  of  new  varieties  is  alBO  bein 
undertaken  with  energy,  and  last  year  some  10,000 
seedlings  were  raised.  On  the  lines  hitherto  pursued 
in  Belgium,  it  will  i  e  next  to  impossible  to  surpass 
the  surprisingly  beautiful  varieties  at  present  known 
— indeed,  the  difficulty  of  improving  on  the  standard 
forms  of  years  ago  has  been  long  experienced,  but  by 
the  introduction  of  new  elements  in  the  crossing  it  is 
hoped  to  get  a  fresh  race.  Camellias,  too,  are  being 
well  and  extensively  grown,  and  the  Btock  in  all  sizes 
seem  in  the  most  perfect  condition. 

In  the  open  nursery  were  noticed  a  large  stock 
of  standards  and  pyramids,  and  planted-out  Sweet 
Bays,  large  quantities  of  Lilies,  and  other  flowers 
suitable  for  growing  for  cut  flowers  in  large  quanti- 
ties.     For    convenience,    and  to    facilitate   orderly 


[From  a  photograph  by  J.  Gregory,  Croydon. 
Fill.    109. — RHODODENDRON    KEWENSE  X  :     COLOUR   OF   THE    FLOWERS   ROSE   OR    WHITE.       (SEE    P.   290.) 


effective  arrangement  of  Cattleya  Schroderae  and 
i  ther  species,  a  pretty  group  of  Odontoglossum  cir- 
losum,  set  up  with  varieties  of  the  scarlet  Masde- 
vallia  ignea  and  M.  caudata  Shuttleworthi  ;  another 
<f  fine  varieties  of  Odontoglossum  crispum,  with  a 
few  plants  of  Cochlioda  Noezliana  ;  a  third  was  of 
Lycaste  Skinneri  alba,  with  some  plants  of  the 
coloured  Lycastes  ;  another  was  of  elegant  sprays  of 
Occidium  sarcodes,  set  up  with  scarlet  Authuriums  ; 
and  each  of  the  houses  has  some  objects  of  special 
interest  at  the  entrance-ends. 

In  one  of  the  large  warm  houses,  the  collection  of 
Phalsenopsis  seem  to  be  thriving,  despite  their 
removal  from  other  quarters,  which  they  often  resent, 
at  d  in  an  adjoining  house  a  batch  of  Vanda  San- 
deriana,  and  the  commencement  of  what  is  intended  to 
be  a  large  collection  of  Nepenthes  are  thriving  well. 

The  remainder  of  the   large   block  of  houses  is 


being  grown  so  extensively  as  the  Kentias,  and  other 
hardier  kinds.  Dracaenas  also  are  largely  grown,  and 
conspicuous  are  Dracsena  Godseffiana,  the  best  for 
pots  and  for  cut  sprays  of  variegated  foliage,  as  well  as 
bearing  fragrant  Mowers  and  forming  a  pretty  scarlet- 
berried  plant ;  and  the  white  and  green  D.  Sanderiana. 
Coloured  Crotons  and  Bronieliads  figure  in  another 
part  of  the  establishment  ;  and  a  large  stock  of 
Araucaria  excelsa  is  also  grown.  Among  these  is  a 
small  batch  of  a  new  variety  of  very  distinct  habit, 
and  which  arranges  its  branches  in  an  ovate  form 
instead  of  the  angular  manner  of  other  varieties. 
The  foliage  also  is  softer  and  more  curved  than  in 
other  forms,  the  whole  plant  having  an  elegant 
Fern-like  appearance.  A  large  number  of  houses  are 
devoted  to  the  culture  of  Azaleas,  and  are  filled  with 
those  charming  flowers  in  plants  of  all  sizes,  from 
the  one-year-old  to  the  large  specimen  now  in  full 


and  expeditious  carrying  on  of  the  work,  the  large 
packing-sheds,  potting-sheds,  and  store-houses  are 
excellently  designed,  and  kept  in  as  good  condition 
as  all  the  other  parts  of  the  vast  establishment. 

REMINISCENCES  OF  GHENT. 
{Continued  from  p.  277.) 
M.  Metdepennmgen's  Orchitis. — Son  of  the  great 
lawyer  Metdt  penniogen,  Grand  Batonnier  de  l'Ordre, 
whose  statue  adorns  the  garden  in  front  of  the 
Palais  de  Justice,  and  himself  one  of  Ghent's 
most  influential  citizens,  it  is  not  a  matter  for 
Burprise  that  M.  Metdepenningen  is  a  zealous 
cultivator  of  plants,  as  are  so  many  of  the  citizens  of 
Ghent.  Within  the  limits  of  an  ordinary  town-garden 
in  the  Boulevard  Zoologique,  the  owner  has  estab- 
lished a  most  satisfactory  collection  of  Orchids,  and 
at  the  time  of  our  visit,   in  spite  of  the  many  fine 
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plants  in  flower  taken  to  the  great  show,  there  was 
still  a  very  good  display  of  bloom ;  and  what  was 
better  still,  evidence  in  every  house  of  the  greatest 
vigour  in  the  plants  that  rellected  the  utmost  credit 
on  M.  Emil  Arnaut  the  gardener.  In  the  Odonto- 
glossum-houees  whose  Btages  are  edged  with  Trades- 
cantias,  some  good  species  were  in  bloom,  nofribly 
vanities  of  0.  crispum,  0.  triumphans,  0.  Pescatorei, 
0.  Wilckeanum,  O.  Andersonianum,  0.  Halli,  0. 
cirrhosum,  &c.  Of  the  rarer  kinds  in  bloom  were 
0.  Schillerianum,  and  a  very  richly  tinted  0.  Ruckeri- 
anum,  Cochlioda  Noezliana,  Ada  aurantiaca,  and 
some  of  the  equally  brilliant  Masdevallias.  The 
Cattleyas  and  Lselias  were  of  surprising  vigour  ;  and 
in  bloom  were  remarked  C.  Mendeli,  and  others, 
and  some  specimens  of  Ltelia  purpurata  amply 
furrhhed  with  strong  flower-sheaths.  In  one  house 
was  a  g  >od  I  atch  of  the  pretty  ODcidium  microchilum  ; 
in  ano  her  a  very  fine  stock  of  varieties  ot  Miltonia 
vexillaria,  and  along  with  these  last,  Cypripediums 
were  well  represented. 

In  the  greenhouses,  RoseB,  Cinerarias,  and  Begonias, 
made  a  good  display,  and  adjoining  the  commodious 
dwelling-house  the  lofty  winter-garden  was  effective 
with  grand  specimen  PalniB,  Tree-ferns,  &c.  reaching 
to  the  roof.  At  one  end  of  this  winter-garden  a 
fountain  plays  over  a  high  piece  of  rockery,  and  over 
which  steps  on  either  side  lead  to  a  balcony  which 
forms  a  very  pleasant  retreat,  and  that  too  within  a 
very  few  feet  of  the  high  road,  the  proximity  of 
which  there  is  little  evidence,  so  quiet  is  it  in  this 
beautiful  spot. 

Mont  St.  Amand  is  a  centre  of  the  horticultural 
trade  in  Ghent,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  make  calls  at 
the  various  establishments — hurriedly,  it  must  be 
admitted  they  were  on  this  occasion.  The  first 
entered  was  that  of  M.  K.  J.  Kuyk  (the  well-known 
establishment  of  M,  Van  Geert  of  former  times), 
where  a  very  fioe  display  both  of  plants  and  flowerB 
was  discovered.  The  firm  has  another  establishment 
at  Haarlem,  hence  the  great  show  of  bulbous  plants 
in  the  nurseries,  and  at  the  Quinquennial  this  year, 
where  they  were  very  successful.  Outdoors  there 
were  great  numbers  of  Sweet  Bays  to  be  seen  grow- 
ing in  tubs,  besides  other  plants  suitable  for  similar 
decorative  purposes.  Foremost  among  thee,  so  far 
as  show  was  concerned,  were  handsome  pyramidal 
Cytisus  in  full  bloom  ;  email  Orange  bushes,  both  in 
fruit  and  flower,  were  very  effective  ;  and  in  the 
various  houses  assigned  to  Azalea  inriica  a  most 
brilliant  di-play  was  made.  Then  came  house  after 
house  filled  with  Kentias  and  other  Palmp,  with 
Araucirias  of  diverse  species,  Anthuriums  with 
brilliant  coloured  spathes,  and  much  besides. 

M.  Petrick  has  a  very  extensive  nursery,  which  is 
kept  in  admirable  ords  r  both  indoors  and  out.  As 
in  most  of  the  Belgian  nurseries,  a  large  prorortion 
of  the  glasshouse  is  devoted  to  the  culture  of  deco- 
rative plants,  and  especially  such  Palms  as  Kentias, 
Phcenix,  Latanias,  &c.,  and  to  Dracaena  excelsa,  the 
supply  of  which  never  seems  to  exceed  the  demand. 
An  interesting  feature  in  this  nursery  was  the  collec- 
tion of  rare  Btove  and  greenhouse  plants,  some  or 
other  of  which  are  always  in  bloom,  while  the  beau- 
tiful foliage  of  Crotons  and  Dracaenas,  so  well  culti- 
vated here,  afford  effective  contrast  at  all  seasons. 
In  the  propagating-houses  some  useful  lessons  might 
be  learned,  for  every  operation  is  carried  out  in  a 
neat  and  precise  manner,  which  no  doubt  contributes 
largely  to  the  success  obtained  in  increasing  the  stock 
of  plants  difficult  to  propagate. 

M.  Dc  Smcl-Lurir'ur,  in  his  nursery,  makes  a  great 
feature  of  Orchids,  new  plants,  and  brilliant  and 
delicately-coloured  Anthuriums.  His  performances 
in  the  way  of  raising  varieties  of  A.  Scherzerianum, 
A.  Andreanum,  and  other  showy  spathed  Anthu- 
riums, have  resulted  in  a  large  number  of  pleasing 
crosses.  The  houses,  which  are  connected  by  a 
corridor,  are  in  many  cases  devoted  to  Orchid  culti- 
vation, and  the  first  that  was  entered  was  a  fine  and 
well  cultivated  collection  of  OdontoglosBirms,  that 
afforded  a  really  fine  display  of  the  best  types  of 
O.  crispum,  O.  triumphanB,  0.  Pescatorei,  and  others 
that  flower  in  the  spring.  There  were  remarked 
some  plants  of  0.  Oerstedi,  and  of  Ada  aurantiaca. 


In  another  house  a  good  show  of  Oncidium  Bar- 
codes, with  branched  BpikeB  3  feet  in  length,  was 
noticed,  also  of  Cattleya  Schroderae,  C.  Mendeli,  and 
a  very  fine  variety  of  C.  Schilleriana.  On  one  side 
was  a  bank  of  Miltonia  vexillaria  of  the  finest  large- 
flowered  type ;  and  in  other  houses  good  batches  of 
most  of  the  showy  species  of  Orchids,  some  of  them 
bearing  flowers.  The  Anthuriums  occupy  more  than 
one  house,  and  a  most  brilliant  display  was  made  by 
their  spathes,  varying  in  colour  from  the  rich  dark 
scarlet  of  the  best  form  of  A.  Scherzer  anum,  to 
light  scarlet,  rose  colour,  white,  and  white  spotted 
with  scarlet  and  salmon  colour.  Great  advances 
have  been  made  by  M.  de  Smet-Duvivier  in  all  the 
classes,  and  especially  in  the  whitespathed  kinds, 
with  even  the  best  of  which  he  is  still  not  satisfied, 
and  is  continuing  to  try  to  improve.  One  kind  has 
twin  spathes  of  scarlet  colour,  which  is  very  striking. 
Continuing  to  glance  at  the  contents  of  the  numerous 
houseB  running  from  the  corridor,  we  note  several 
of  mixed  foliage  plants  of  great  beauty,  one  of  the 
most  striking  being  Dracaena  Cann;cfolia  variegata. 
Then  followed  the  many  houses  of  Palms,  &c,  and 
the  great  six-span  roofed  structure  filled  wilh  brilliant 
Azaleas. 

In  the  corridor  and  in  some  of  the  house?  we  noted 
an  excellent,  clean,  and  durable  arrangement  for 
overhead  shelves,  consisting  of  a  light  framework  of 
iron,  on  which  was  placed  either  common  or  thick 
glass,  on  which  some  moisture-holding  material,  such 
as  Cocoa-nut  fibre,  was  put  on  which  to  stand  the 
plants.  All  who  have  experienced  the  perishable 
tature  of  wood  shelves,  and  the  harbour  they  make 
for  insects  when  perishing,  will  be  fully  able  to 
appreciate  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  such  shelves. 

if.  Van  Beerlere,  at  Mont  St.  Amand,  has  a  new 
establishment  devoted  mainly  to  Orchids,  and  more 
especially  to  Odontoglossums,  some  8,000  excellently- 
cultivated  examples  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  his 
Orchid-houses,  which  seem  admirably  adapted  to  the 
culture  of  these  plants,  a  fact  which  M.  Van  Beerlere 
mainly  attributes  to  the  fact  that  he  has  studied  the 
requirements  of  the  plants,  and  is  his  own  architect, 
and  directs  the  work  of  building,  which  is  carried  out 
by  men  employed  by  him  personally.  In  the  large 
house  now  in  the  course  of  construction,  some 
interesting  features  in  economical  building  was 
observed.  The  side  walls  had  light  angle-iron  fastened 
to  iron  supports  fixed  to  the  wall,  the  angle-iron 
running  along  the  top  of  the  wall  from  end  to  end. 
Another  light  iron  runs  from  end  t~>  end  to  form  the 
ridge,  and  to  these  irons  light  wooden  bars  are  cut 
in,  the  lower  enda  being  fastened  to  the  light  iron 
which  takes  the  place  of  a  wall-plate,  by  bolts  and 
nuts,  and  the  ridge  ends  by  screws.  By  keeping  a 
sfock  of  the  iron-work  necessary,  and  of  wooden- 
bars  which  will  cut  into  any  length,  M.  Van  Beerlere 
says  he  can  put  up  houses  to  suit  himself  and  his 
plants  Ht  a  moderate  cost,  and,  what  is  of  equal 
importance,  in  a  very  short  time. 

Some  excellent  varieties  of  Odontoglossum  crispum 
and  other  Odontoglossums  were  in  bloom,  and  also 
some  good  Cypripediums  and  other  Orchids.  In  the 
stove-houses  we  noticed  wonderful  specimens  of 
Dracaena  Goldieana,  D.  Lindeni,  D.  Massangeana, 
and  other  coloured  foliage  plants.  In  the  green- 
houses fine  Azaleas,  Araucarias,  kc,  and  in  the  loffy- 
house  connecting  the  smaller  houses  some  very  fine 
PalmB  and  other  decorative  plants. 


Market  Gardening. 


A  NEW  METHOD  OF  SPRAYING  PLANTS  IN 
HOUSES. 

In  the  succesful  practice  of  market  gardening,  it  is 
most  important  that  every  class  of  plants  be  afforded 
the  exact  conditions  of  cultivation  necessary  to  bring 
them  to  perfection  in  as  short  a  time  as  possible. 
Further,  that  the  meana  of  cultivation  adopted  should 
be  the  most  economical  that  can  be  obtained. 

We  have  observed  from  time  to  time  the  various 
ingenious  contrivances  made  use  of  by  market 
growers.     The  latest  that  has  come  before  our  notice 


is  one  in  use  in  the  houses  of  Mr.  Oakman,  Scotland 
Green  Farm,  Ponders  End,  for  the  purpose  of  spray- 
ing Cucumber-plants.  Mr.  Oakman  has  nine  houses 
containing  Cucumbers,  each  being  about  1 20  feet  long, 
and  11  feet  wide.  These  are  furnished  with  a 
span-roof,  and  the  glass  comes  down  to  within 
1 8  inches  of  the  ground.  The  Cucumbers  are  planted 
in  mounds  upon  the  ground,  from  end  to  end  on 
either  side. 

At  the  present  time  when  there  is  a  good  crop  of 
Cucumbers,  one  can  scarcely  stand  upright  in 
the  house,  and  in  carrying  a  water-can  for  the  purpose 
of  spraying  the  plants  with  a  syringe,  or  watering  the 
roots,  the  workman  would  have  to  walk  nearly 
doubled  up.  More  than  one  market-grower,  we 
assume,  has  found  some  difficulty  in  getting  men  who 
will  thoroughly  do  the  work  under  such  disagreeable 
conditions — and  little  wonder.  If  the  work  be 
scamped,  then  the  Cucumber-plants  fail.  Mr.  Oak- 
man, we  believe,  has  been  growing  Cucumbers  for 
something  like  thirty  years,  and  these  difficulties  have 
been  real  ones  to  him.  During  the  last  season  or  two 
he  has  endeavoured  to  find  a  means  of  watering  and 
syringing  the  plants  with  but  little  manual  labour, 
and  this  he  has  now  succeeded  in  doing,  in  a  manner 
of  which  he  is  juBtly  proud.  He  has  fixed  a  leaden 
pipe  along  the  roof-ridge  in  the  centre  of  the  house, 
and  this  is  perforated  on  both  its  sides  at  distances  of 
about  15  inches.  When  the  tap  is  turned  on,  the  very 
fine  sprays  from  these  p^rforationsstrike  upwards  to  the 
glass,  which  breaks  the  water,  and  it  descends  upon 
the  foliage  as  very  fine  rain,  wetting  it  from  the  upper 
side  and  cooling  the  glass.  Then  about  three  quarters 
way  down  the  roof  on  either  side  is  fixed  another 
leaden  pipe,  but  in  place  of  the  fine  perforations  in 
the  top  one,  these  are  provided  with  nozzles  with 
roses  about  an  inch-and-a-half  across,  at  distances  of 
3  feet  or  thereabouts.  These  are  screwed  into  the 
pipe  upon  one  side  only,  but  the  whole  pipe  may  be 
turned  round  readily  by  means  of  a  wheel  fixed  near 
the  taps  in  the  centre  of  the  house.  Now  if  we 
proceed  to  this  point  in  the  middle  of  any  one  house 
we  find  two  sets  of  brass  taps,  one  Bet  for  one  end  of 
the  houBe,  the  other  for  the  end  opposite.  First  we 
may  turn  on  the  pressure  of  water  in  the  pipe  at  the 
summit,  and  immediately  the  very  fine  rain  begins  to 
rebound  from  the  glass  downwards.  Then  turn  on 
other  taps,  and  the  pipeB  at  the  sides  send  forth  very 
fine  sprays  from  the  roses  ;  the  wheel  is  turned,  the 
pipes  revolve,  and  the  water  is  sent  first  up  to  the 
glass,  then  in  the  same  upward  angle  as  the  trellis 
has,  then  down  straight  to  the  mounds  where  the 
roots  are,  and  afterwards  upon  the  leaves  below  the 
poiut  at  which  the  pipe  is  fixed.  The  house  can  be 
damped  down  without  wetting  the  foliage,  or  the 
whole  house  may  be  syringed  ;  and  further,  the 
borders  may  be  given  root-waterings  without  wetting 
the  plants.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  workman 
has  simply  to  turn  on  the  taps,  and  during  the  few 
minutes  the  moisture  is  descending  upon  one  half  ot 
the  house,  he  may  stop  or  tie  shoots  in  the  other 
half,  but  the  time  necessary  to  Bpray  the  plants  is 
very  short.  The  system  has  two  obvious  advantages, 
that  it  saves  much  time  or  labour,  and  it  does  the 
work  more  thoroughly  than  a  hand-syringe  from 
underneath,  and  at  the  same  time  the  spray  is  a 
ranch  finer  one.  The  side  pipes  are  always  left  with 
the  roses  standing  perpendicul  irly  before  the 
water-pressure  is  turned  off,  in  order  to  keep  the  pipe 
full  of  water.  The  moment  water  is  turned  on  the 
spraying  commences  along  the  whole  length  of  the 
pipe,  consequently  there  is  no  dribble,  and  the  same 
quantity  falls  in  every  part.  The  contrivance  is 
much  preferred  to  hoses  that  are  in  use  in  some 
gardens,  and  indeed  the  best  proof  of  its  value  may 
be  seen  in  the  excellent  health  of  the  Cucumbers. 

During  the  last  week  in  April,  Mr.  Oakman  told  us 
he  had  marketed  350  dozen  fruits  ;  on  the  following 
Monday  nearly  100  dozen,  and  on  Tuesday  when  we 
visited  the  houses  there  was  still  a  good  number  of 
fruits  upon  the  Vines.  Any  of  our  readers  inte- 
rested in  the  apparatus  described  above  who  may 
visit  the  establishment,  Mr.  Oakman  will  be  pleased 
to  give  them  every  information  concerning  his  patent. 
Cultivators  may  find  that  such  a  method   might  be 
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adopted  in  the  case  of  mauy  other  plants  that  require 
an  abundance  of  atmospheric  moisture.  Mr.  Oakman 
grows  some  Tomatos,  a  large  quantity  of  Ivy-leaved 
and  other  Pelargoniums  and  fruit  trees,  and  farious 
crops  out-of-doors.  P. 

Transplanting  Violets  and  MAnouEaiTES, 
A  favourable  change  having  taken  place  in  the 
weather  for  planting,  no  time  should  be  lost  in 
removing  plants  of  Violets  from  their  winter  and 
early  spring-rlowering  quarters,  as  glass-covered  pits 
aud  frames,  pulling  them  to  pieces  (so  to  speak),  and 
transplanting  the  divisions  in  lightish,  rich,  free- 
working  land,  in  rows  1  foot  apart,  and  at  the  same 
distance  from  plant  to  plant  in  the  row.  In  parting 
the  old  plants  for  replanting,  select  the  strongest- 
crowned  individual  pieces  for  first  planting,  following 
these  in  rotation  with  the  second  and  smallest-sized 
plants,  shortening  the  few  roots  attached  to  each 
little  plant  in  process  of  sorting,  and  dibble  them 
into  the  ground  at  the  distances  indicated,  makiDg 
the  soil  moderately  firm  about  the  roots  in  doing  so, 
affording  water  in  the  absence  of  heavy  rain.  When 
planting  is  completed,  run  the  Dutch-hoe  deeply 
between  the  lines  of  plants  to  loosen  the  ground,  and 
so  enable  the  roots  to  penetrate  freely  into  the  soil, 
repeating  the  operation  a  few  times  during  the  three 
following  months,  stimulating  growth,  and  destroy- 
ing weeds.  Should  the  plants  fail  through  lack  of 
fertility  in  the  soil  to  make  free  growth,  a  sprinkling 
of  artificial  manure  round  each  plant  before  applying 
water  will  produce  a  ben.  ficial  effect.  The  object 
being  to  obtain  large  floriferous  plants  by  the  middle 
or  end  of  August,  and  in  view  of  this,  the  plants 
should  be  gone  over  once  or  twice  during  the 
summer,  removing  weak  and  superfluous  runners, 
and  pinching  the  points  of  those  retained.  Plants 
intended  to  remain  in  the  ground  for  furnishing 
flowers  in  spring,  should  be  planted  in  land  sheltered 
on  the  north  and  east  sides,  and  that  is  well  drained. 
Hedges  of  Privet  planted  afford  capital  protection  to 
these  and  other  plants.  Plan's  for  blooming  in  pits 
and  frames  during  the  autumn  and  winter  should  be 
taken  up  with  soil  attached  towards  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember, and  planted  therein,  allowing  them  a  space 
of  a  few  inches  every  way,  and  keeping  the  foliage 
pretty  close  up  to  the  glass  without  actually  touching 
it,  the  soil  of  the  beds  being  of  the  description 
recommended  above.  Marie  Louise,  haviDg  mauve 
lavender-blue  flowers ;  De  Parme,  pale  lavender- 
flowers  ;  Wellsiana  and  Princess  of  Wales  are  most 
Eought  after  by  the  public  ;  especially  is  this  the 
case  with  the  first  and  last-mentioned  varieties.  Both 
Wellsiana  and  Princess  of  Wales  produce  large  purple 
flowers,  which  are  borne  on  foot-stalks  from  1  to  9 
inches  long  under  good  cultivation,  the  Princess  of 
Wales  sometimes  attaining  to  as  much  as  12  inches 
in  length. 

Violets  pay  for  generous  treatment.  Well-deve- 
loped flowers  of  Marie  Louise  and  Princess  of  Wales 
respectively,  Is.  (id.  and  2s.  per  dozen  bunches  of 
twelve  blooms,  and  well-grown  plants  of  Marie 
Louise  will  each  yield,  I  should  Bay,  at  least 
3.L  dozen  bunches  during  its  entire  flowering 
period,  and  the  Princess  of  Wales  2£  dozen,  thus 
representing  about  5s.  per  plant.  So  that  a  pit 
100  feet  long  and  6  feet  wide  would  afford  space 
for  about  500  plants  of  the  description  indicated, 
the  yield  of  which  would  represent  £125  on  the  basis 
given  above,  and  which  I  think  within  the  mark. 

The  yellow  Marguerite  (Feu  d'Or)  is  another  good 
paying  flower,  realising  (according  to  the  flower 
market  report  published  in  the  horticultural  press) 
from  2s  to  4s.  per  dozen  bunches  of  twelve  flowers 
during  the  summer  and  early  autumn  months.  The 
plant  is  not  only  a  rapid  grower,  but  also  a  profuse 
llowerer  ;  the  more  you  cut  the  flowers  (always  with 
long  stems,  mind),  the  more  floriferous  they  grow. 
No  time  should  be  lost  in  transplanting  the  autumn- 
struck  cuttings  from  cold  frames  and  pits  into  ground 
of  ordinary  texture,  depth,  and  fertility  ;  setting  the 
plants  in  rows  2  feet  apart,  and  at  the  same  distance 
from  plant  to  plant  in  the  rows,  pressing  the  soil 
about  the  roots  in  planting,  and  afterwards  affording 
water  to  settle  the  soil  about  the  latter  ;  repeating 
the  application  should  dry  weather  prevail,  until  the 
roots  have  taken  to  the  soil.    H.  W.  Ward,  Raijkiyh. 


FRENCH    BEAN    CANKER. 

(Glceosporium  Lirtdemulhianum,  Sacc.  &  Magn.) 
This  destructive  disease  has  been  received  from 
various  parts  during  the  past  three  years,  and 
appears  to  be  not  uncommon  in  this  country.  It  is 
most  frequent  on  the  pods  of  French  Beans  and 
Scarlet  Runners,  but  also  attacks  the  leaves  and 
stem,  and  is  by  no  means  uncommon  on  the  Beans 
themselves.  On  the  pods,  where  it  does  most  mis- 
chief, the  fungus  first  appears  as  small,  scattered, 
dark-coloured  patches,  surrounded  by  a  reddish  line. 
These  Spots  gradually  increase  in  size,  and  frequently 


Fin.   110.  —  FRENVn    BEAN   CANKER  :   Gt/KOSPORII'M 
I.lNDEML'THIANl'M. 

1,  Fruit  of  Scarlet  Runner,  showing  the  disease ;  nat.  size. 

2,  Section  through  portion  of  a  diseased  spot,  showing  the 

minute  spores  borne  at  the  tips  of  slender  threads  or 
sporophores;  also  a  long,  dark-coloured  spine  growing  up 
amongst  the  sporophores ;  x  400. 


grow  into  each  other,  forming  Urge,  irregularly- 
shaped  blotches,  having  the  dark  central  portion 
sunk  below  the  level  of  the  healthy  portion.  When 
the  blotches  are  large  and  numerous,  the  pod  is 
usually  bent  and  deformed.  When  leaves  are 
attacked,  the  veins  are  first  blackened,  the  disease 
afterwards  forming  blackish  blotches,  which  become 
dry  and  break  away,  forming  holes  in  the  leaf. 
Young  portions  of  the  stem  and  leaf-stalks  are  also 
attacked,  and  not  unfrequently  corroded  to  such  an 
extent  that  parts  above  the  wound  die,  and  eventu- 
ally fall  off.  Diseased  seeds  are  pitted  and  blistered, 
and  it  has  been  clearly  proved  that  if  such  are  sown, 
the  young  plants  resulting  show  the  disease  at  a  very 


early  age,  and  usually  6oon  die,  the  fungus  eating 
through  the  tender  stem. 

Soon  after  the  depressed  black  patches  are  formed, 
their  surface  becomes  studded  with  small  pink 
granules,  consisting  of  myriads  of  minute  spores  or 
reproductive  bodies,  held  together  by  a  viscid  sub- 
stance. These  spores  are  readily  set  free  by  rain  or 
dew,  and  washed  on  to  healthy  leaves  or  pods,  where 
they  quickly  germinate,  and  form  the  starting-point 
of  a  new  centre  of  disease,  which  in  turn  produces 
spores  ;  consequently,  when  the  disease  once  appears, 
its  rapid  spread  is  certain,  unless  stringent  methods 
for  its  arrest  are  adopted. 

If  a  very  thin  slice  through  a  diseased  spot  is 
examined  under  the  microscope,  closely  packed  very 
slender  threads  will  be  seen,  each  bearing  a  single 
minute  spore  at  its  tip  ;  mixed  with  these  threads 
are  scattered,  long,  dark-coloured,  spine-like  bodies. 
These  brown  spines,  the  use  of  which  is  unknown, 
are  the  only  justification  for  establishing  the  genus 
Colletotrichum  ;  in  every  other  respect  the  species 
included  in  this  genus  are  identical  with  the  older 
genus  Glceosporium.  It  has  been  shown  by  Processor 
Halsted  that,  in  the  United  States,  Glceosporium 
lindemuthianum  is  also  parasitic  on  the  rind  of  Cucum- 
bers, Pumpkins,  Water-melons,  and  Musk-melons. 

Preventive  Measures. — Spraying  with  dilute  Bor- 
deaux Mixture,  if  applied  at  an  early  stage,  checks 
the  spread  of  the  disease  ;  or,  as  a  preventive 
measure,  if  the  spraying  is  first  applied  when  the 
seedlings  are  about  three  weeks  old,  prevents  their 
being  attacked,  provided  the  seed  was  free  from 
disease.  Diseased  plants  should  be  removed  the 
moment  the  fungus  is  observed,  otherwise  adjoining 
healthy  plants  soon  become  infected.  If  this  simple 
means  of  prevention  be  consistently  carried  out,  the 
disease  would  soon  entirely  disappear  ;  whereas,  if 
neglected,  a  spread  of  the  pest  is  certain. 

It  is  perfectly  well  known  that  diseased  seed  pro- 
duces diseased  plants ;  and,  furthermore,  the  Beans 
may  show  so  little  external  sign  of  the  disease,  that 
its  presence  might  not  be  suspected.  Hence,  it  is  very 
important  that  seed  obtained  from  a  district  where 
the  disease  existed,  should  not  be  sown.  It  may  be 
accepted  as  certain  that  if  seedling  Beans  show  the 
disease,  the  disease  existed  in  the  seed.  Geo.  Massee. 


Nursery  Notes. 

STANDARD    BORONIA   MEGASTIGMA. 

These  are  a  specialty  at  the  Hassocks  Nurseries, 
Sussex,  of  Messrs.  W.  Balcbin  &  Sons.  This  style  of 
plant  is  obtained  by  taking  up  a  straight  erect  shoot  to 
the  height  of  20  to  24  inches,  stopping  it,  and  thus 
inducing  a  break,  which  assumes  the  half-pendulous 
habit  peculiar  to  the  plant.  But  there  seems  to  be  a 
strain  of  this  plant  about  which  it  is  hardly  desirable, 
of  which  specimens  can  be  seen  at  the  Hassocks 
Nurseries ;  the  growth  is  rigid  and  upright  as  that  of 
Bpacris,  while  the  flowers  are  small,  and  lacking  in 
beauty.  The  desired  form  of  this  fragrant  Boronia 
is  of  that  free-branching,  almost  half-pendulous  cha- 
racter, with  flowers  along  the  whole  length  of  the 
Bhoots. 

Violet  Princess  oe  Wales. 

To  realise  the  capabilities  of  this  very  fine  variety, 
it  should  bs  seen  at  the  Hassocks  Nurseries.  The 
plants  put  forth  a  bold  and  striking  foliage,  and 
produce  flowers  of  large  size,  very  fragrant,  and 
borne  on  stout  stems  9  to  12  inches  in  length.  It  is 
a  Violet  that  should  be  planted  out  to  be  seen  to 
the  greatest  advantage. 

ACOKANTHERA   SPEOTABILIS. 

This  fine  plant,  better  known  as  Toxicophlcea,  with 
its  sweet  and  powerful  perfume,  is  well  named  the 
Winter  Sweet.  Plants  two  years  old  from  cuttings  can 
be  seen  at  the  Hassocks  Nurseries  blooming  with  re- 
markable freedom,  the  long  Bprays  of  flowers  formed  of 
terminal  and  axillary  corymbs.  It  is  a  plant  of  slow 
growth,  flowering  in  a  young  state,  and  remaining  for 
a  considerable  time  in  blossom.  They  appear  to  thrive 
under  generous  treatment,  and  the  skill  shown  in 
making  the  best  of  this  and  kindred  plants  is  witnessed 
at  these  nurseries. 
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Primula  verticillata  simensis. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  useful  and  showy  species  of 
Primulas  for  blooming  at  this  season  of  the  year — 
foliage  and  flowers  alike  are  most  attractive.  A  large 
batch  of  it  is  grown  every  year  at  the  Hassocks 
Nurseries,  and  it  finds  a  ready  sale  in  Brighton  for 
its  sweet  Cowslip  fragrance,  in  addition  to  other 
desirable  qualities.  The  plants  are  in  6  and  7-inch 
pots,  they  grow  luxuriantly,  and  send  up  scapes 
bearing  three  or  so  whorls  of  yellow  blossom.  Plants 
are  raised  annually  from  seeds,  and  under  proper 
treatment  they  soon  attain  to  a  good  size,  and  two- 
year-old  plants  can  be  grown  into  superb  specimens. 
Mr.  W.  Richardson,  the  manager  at  these  nurseries, 
crossed  this  species  with  the  common  Polyanthus, 
and  secured  seeds,  one  of  which  germinated,  but 
refused  to  grow  much,  and  it  is  now  a  small  plant, 
with  about  four  leaves,  which  are  of  the  Polyanthus 
type,  and  nothing  seems  to  be  capable  of  adding  to 
its  stature.  As  a  matter  of  course,  Mr.  Richardson 
believes  he  has  secured  a  cross,  but  its  inability  to 
make  any  progress  is  to  him  a  matter  of  uncommon 
concern.  Jt.  D. 

Collins  &  Gabriel,  Hampton. 

Little  more  than  a  decade  and  a  half  since  the 
name  of  Hampton,  in  so  far  as  the  market-growing 
industry  is  concerned,  was  scarcely  known  beyond  its 
own  small  area.  When  Messrs.  Collins  came  hither, 
the  few  market-nurseries  could  be  counted  on  the 
fingers  of  one  hand.  Now  there  are,  in  Hampton 
alone — which  is  quite  independent  of  Hampton  Hill, 
Hampton  Court,  or  Hampton  Wick — upwards  of 
Beventy  nurseries,  either  wholly  or  chiefly  given  up  to 
growing  plants,  fruits,  or  flowers  for  London  and 
provincial  markets. 

The  nurseries  of  Messrs.  Collins  now  cover  some- 
thing like  a  dozen  acres,  which  is  in  great  measure 
devoted  to  the  culture  of  hardy  plants  and  bulbs  for 
the  two-fold  purpose  of  supplying  the  markets  with 
bloom,  and  the  wholesale  and  retail  trade  with  the 
plants  and  roots.  In  these  dozen  acres  there  is 
scarcely  a  waste  yard,  the  endless  nursery  beds 
being  packed  to  overflowing  with  the  choicest  hardy 
plants  and  bulbs.  In  the  former,  large  collections  of 
Flag  Irises,  Pyrethrums,  Phloxes,  and  such  things  as 
Michaelmas  Daisies,  and  Sunflowers,  are  to  be  seen  in 
great  numbers.  While  the  bulbous  portion  include  all 
the  leading  kinds  of  Narcissi  in  their  several  sections 
and  in  great  numbers,  the  variety  Emperor,  as 
indeed  all  such  vigorous  kinds,  do  splendidly  in  these 
nurseries  ;  the  great  flag-like  leaves  are  upwards  of 
'2  feet  high  in  a  season  unequalled  for  scarcity  of  rain  ; 
in  more  congenial  seasons  I  have  measured  the  foliage 
of  this  kind  when  upwards  of  2i  feet  high,  and 
1 J  inch  wide,  which  will  give  an  idea  of  the  health 
and  vigour  such  things  attain  in  suitable  soil.  The 
Bushy  Daffodil  has  likewise  been  a  feature  here, 
perhaps  the  only  place  near  London  where  this  indis- 
pensable kind  has  been  grown  to  such  perfection. 
Nor  is  it  merely  Narcissi  and  Daffodils,  all  of  which 
are  grown  by  hundreds  of  thousands,  but  equally  so 
of  many  bulbs,  such  as  Liliums,  Tulips,  Gladiolus, 
and  so  forth.  The  former  are  a  great  feature  here, 
as  indeed  are  Tulips,  which  are  forced  in  great 
numbers  onwards  from  November  each  year.  Among 
miscellaneous  things  of  a  tuberous-rooted  nature  are 
Alstroomerias,  which  are  grown  not  in  rows  18  inches 
apart,  but  en  masse  in  beds  4  feet  wide,  and  some- 
thing like  100  feet  in  length.  Pseonies  cover  several 
acres  here,  and  the  very  choicest  sorts  are  included. 
Delphiniums  also  are  largely  grown,  and  Christmas 
Roses,  and  an  endless  variety  of  hardy  plants.  An 
excellent  strain  of  Polyanthus,  noteworthy  for  size  of 
flower  and  decisive  colouring,  was  flowering  grandly, 
the  yellow,  white,  and  orange  shades  being  in  many 
instances  superb.  As  showing  how  the  multum.  in 
parvo  system  is  applied  here,  it  should  be  stated  that 
Apples  and  Plums  are  planted  over  some  six  acres  at 
the  edge  of  the  pathways,  thus  virtually  securing  a 
crop  that  occupies  but  little  actual  space.  Roses  are 
also  largely  grown,  chiefly  Tea  and  H.P.'s.  In  the 
glasshouses  are  pink  and  red  Roses  of  the  H.P.  class, 
largely,  if  not  all,  budded  on  the  place.  Bermuda 
Easter  Lilies,  Tea  Roses,  Gladiolus  The  Bride,   and 


Gardenias.  There  are  large  quantities  of  few  species 
in  the  glass  department.  Several  houses  now  con- 
tain Lilies.  One  long  range  is  entirely  given  up  to 
Gardenia,  splendid  vigorous  bushes,  some  4  feet  high, 
and  as  much  through,  being  crowded  with  fragrant 
flowers.  The  many  houses  now  filled  with  Roses  will 
presently  find  a  new  crop  in  the  shape  of  Tomatos, 
already  many  thousands  of  which  are  potted  in  readi- 
ness, and  Cucumbers,  or  such  things,  for  the  summer 
months.  Then,  with  the  advancing  season  for 
autumn  and  winter-blooming,  Chrysanthemums  are 
extensively  grown.  This  is,  indeed,  a  business  of 
many  branches,  wheiein  the  many  intricate  details 
are  graBped  and  controlled  with  good  judgment. 


Variorum. 

How  to  Sling  a  Hammock. — The  ideal  way 

to  hang  a  hammock  is  to  place  it  G\  feet  from  the 
ground  at  the  head,  and  3J  feet  at  the  foot.  The 
rope  that  secures  the  head  should  measure  about 
1  foot — it  is  better  to  be  less — and  at  the  foot  about 
five  times  that.  The  object  of  this  is  to  keep  the 
head  comfortable  by  being  nearly  stationary,  while 
the  lower  part  of  the  hammock  will  swing  freely. 
Canadian  Horticulturist. 


The   Week's  Work, 


FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  G.  Norman,  Gardener,  Hatfield  House,  Herts. 

Early  Tines. — It  will  now  be  neceseary  in  the 
warmer  parts  of  the  country,  and  especially  on  light 
loams,  to  make  an  investigation  of  the  borders  out- 
side the  vineries,  as  these  will  be  getting  in  need  of 
moisture  owing  to  a  deficient  rainfall.  If  any  part  of 
the  soil  be  found  in  a  dryish  condition,  water  should 
be  afforded  in  quantities  sufficient  to  penetrate  to  the 
drainage,  and  pass  out  of  the  main  drain.  If  a  part  of 
a  border  is  moist  whilst  another  is  dry,  there  is  almost 
Bure  to  be  something  wroDg  with  the  drainage  of  that 
part,  and  a  note  should  be  made  of  the  fact  lor  future 
recti6cation.  If  an  inside  border  has  to  be  afforded 
water,  it  should  be  made  tepid  before  applying  it ; 
but  for  an  outBide  one,  river,  pond,  or  water  from  an 
open-air  basin  is  suitable.  Spring  or  well-water  should 
not  be  used  without  first  exposing  it  to  the  air  for 
several  days.  Liquid-manure  may  be  added  to  the 
water  used  if  a  stimulus  to  growth  is  believed  to  be 
necessary.  In  place  of  liquid-manure,  fish-manure, 
and  bone-meal,  may  be  strewn  on  the  surface  pre- 
viously to  applying  water:  An  outside  Vine-border 
should  be  Btirred  with  the  hoe  frequently,  so  as  to 
allow  the  air  and  sun's  warmth  to  penetrate  the  soil, 
and  to  prevent  excessive  evaporation,  hence  it  is  un- 
wise to  trample  on  a  Vine-border  or  to  grow  plants 
of  any  kind  upon  it.  A  crumbling  surface  is  as  good 
as  a  mulch,  without  having  the  disadvantages  of  the 
latter. 

Planting  Vina. — The  Vines  struck  from  eyes  this 
year  should  be  afforded  as  long  season  of  growth 
as  possible,  and  preparations  should  be  commenced 
for  planting  them  in  the  borders  now  that  the  fruit 
is  ripe  on  the  canes  that  are  going  to  be  rooted  out. 
The  work  need  not  be  delayed  till  the  Grapes  are 
consumed,  but  the  remaining  portion  of  the  crop  nay 
be  cut  and  bottled,  and  the  work  of  border-making 
begun.  After  grubbing  up  the  worn-out  Vines, 
wash  the  wood- work  and  white- wash  the  walls  to  about 
6  inches  below  the  ground  level.  Then  excavate  a 
portion  of  the  old  border  at  the  front  4  feet  in 
width,  together  with  the  drainage  materials  the  entire 
length  of  the  vinery,  which  will  afford  sufficient 
space  for  the  roots  of  the  young  Vines  for  one  year. 
It  will  be  well  to  make  an  inside  border,  aud  let 
this  get  filled  with  roots  before  allowing  the  roots  to 
grow  outside.  To  prevent  this  the  arches  may  be 
rilled  up  temporarily  with  bricks,  having  a  coat  of 
plaster  on  the  inner  side.  The  roots  should  be  quite 
under  the  control  of  the  cultivator,  and  to  this  end 
the  border  should  have  a  bottom  of  concrete.  If  a 
border  is  not  concreted,  the  renewed  portion  may  be 
concreted  at  this  season,  and  the  remainder  of  the  area 
inside  and  outside  at  such  times  as  additions  are  made 
to  the  border.  The  total  depth  of  a  border  need  not 
exceed  3  feet  6  inches.  As  Boils  for  making  a  border, 
use  sods  cut  from  an  old  pasture  from  4  to  6  inches 
thick,    plaster   or   lime-rubbish   one-eighth,    charred 


soil  one-eighth,  and  bone-meal  1  quart  to  each  wheel- 
barrow-load of  the  soil,  chopping  it  all  up  but  little  or 
not  at  all,  but  laying  the  sods  regularly,  scattering 
the  other  ingredients  between  the  layers,  and  making 
these  very  firm,  and  carrying  it  about  6  inches  higher 
than  the  required  height.  When  all  is  ready,  throw 
out  a  shallow  wide  trench  next  to  the  front  wall, 
spread  out  the  roots  a  little,  affording  a  space  of 
3  to  3A  feet  from  one  Vine  to  the  next,  and  shade  and 
keep  close  till  thev  begin  to  grow,  then  treat  them  the 
same  as  growing  Vines.  Let  the  main  cane  grow  with- 
out stopping  till  it  reaches  the  back-wall,  if  it  be  a 
lean-to  house,  and  then  let  it  extend  down  the  back 
wall  unchecked,  the  main  object  being  to  encourage 
by  unchecked  top-growth  the  extension  of  the  roots 
in  the  border.  If  the  Vines  are  likely  to  become  pot- 
bound  in  the  8-inch  pots  they  are  now  in,  before  it 
is  convenient  to  plant  them,  shift  them  into  11  inch 
pots.  The  best  black  variety  for  producing  early 
Grapes  is  Black  Hamburgh,  and  the  beat  white, 
Foster's  Seedling. 

Tomatos. — Let  all  bare  spaces  on  the  trellises  in 
late  Peach-houses  be  filled  with  strong  Tomato- 
plants — the  fruit  is  sure  to  be  acceptable  ;  and  let 
some  of  the  plants  have  clusters  of  fruit  already  set. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  a  top-dressing  of  soil 
and  manure  will  be  required,  but  not  at  the  first,  and 
much  water  should  not  be  afforded.  Plants  in  bloom 
should  not  be  stimulated  with  either  new  soil  or 
manure.  Plants  that  have  filled  their  allotted  space 
should  be  stopped  by  nipping  out  the  leading  point 
or  points  ;  let  lateral  shoots  be  removed,  and  curtail 
the  leaves  if  crowding  is  feared. 


PLANTS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  W.  Messenger,  Gardener,  Woolverstone  Park,  Ipswich. 

What  to  Sou). — Seeds  of  Primula  sinensis  ami  of  the 
hybrid  (florist's)  Cinerarias  may  be  sown  for  the 
main  batches  in  well-drained  seed-pans  or  boxes, 
these  being  prepared  in  the  manner  advised  in  a 
former  calendar.  As  Primula  seed  generally  germin- 
ates slowly,  place  the  pans,  &c.  in  a  frame  in  a 
moderately  cool  position,  covering  them  with  sheets  of 
glass,  over  which  put  moss  or  brown-paper  to  prevent 
the  sun  reaching  them,  as  affording  water  before  the 
seedlings  appear  is  almost  certain  to  kill  the  seeds 
Cineraria  seed  may  be  similarly  treated.  A 
small  quantity  of  seed  of  Celosia  plumosa 
may  also  be  sown  in  warmth,  a  late  batch  of 
this  highly  ornamental  plant  being  usually 
of  great  use  in  the  conservatory  late  in  tho 
Bummer.  Panicum  altissimum  seed,  if  Eown  forth- 
with, and  the  plants  grown  in  heat  for  a  time,  makes 
useful  stuff  by  the  arrival  of  the  autumn.  Sow  in 
pans  filled  with  a  light  sandy  mixture,  and  when  the 
plants  are  large  enough  to  be  handled  readily,  pet 
them  into  thumbs,  and  repot  as  the  plants  increase  in 
size  till  they  come  iuto  48's;  this  species  of  grass  has 
a  light  and  elegant  appearance  with  other  plants,  and 
is  excellent  for  associating  "with  others.  If  an  early 
batch  of  Calceolaria  bybrida  is  wished  for,  a  pinch  of 
seed  may  now  be  sown  in  rich  soil  made  firm  ;  and  as  the 
seed  is  extremely  small,  care  must  be  taken  to  distribute 
it  evenly  on  the  surface  of  the  soil.  Place  the  pot  or 
pan  in  a  moist,  shaded  position  in  the  greenhouse  or 
vinery,  and  in  about  one  month  the  young  plant \ 
will  be  ready  for  placing  in  thumb-pots.  Shade  and 
moisture  are  essential  to  this  plant,  and  especially 
after  each  repotting.  It  is  not  too  late  to  sow  a 
small  quantity  of  Balsam  seed  should  the  earlier 
batch  have  turned  out  unsatisfactorily. 

Table  and  Vane  Plants. — Plants  of  Panicum  varie- 
gatum  that  are  established  and  in  active  growth,  may 
have  the  points  taken  off  closely,  sticking  thesi 
in  around  the  base  of  the  other  plants,  and  these  will 
soon  cover  the  tops  of  the  pots,  and  form  a  pleasing 
contrast  in  the  case  of  Dracaenas  and  other  plants 
with  dark-coloured  foliage.  It  is  a  means  of  doing 
away  with  the  use  of  wood-moss  for  covering  the 
pots,  and  is  neater  and  more  ornamental. 

Aehimenes. — The  plants  if  growing  freely  may  be 
shifted  into  flower-pots  of  a  larger  size,  and  Btakes 
afforded  as  the  Bhoots  lengthen.  If  grown  in  pots  it 
is  best  not  to  allow  the  shoots  to  fall  about  in  a  care- 
less manner,  or  the  stronger  ones  will  Bmother  and 
spoil  the  weaker.  Let  these  plants  be  shaded  from 
sunshine  or  they  will  soon  spoil.  Aehimenes  growing 
in  baskets  should  have  the  shoots  tied  in  somewhat, 
but  sticks  will  scarcely  be  needed.  Afford  a  further 
shift  to  tuberous-rooted  Begonias  which  have  filled 
their  pots  with  roots  ;  gradually  harden  off  Spiraeas, 
Azalea  mollis,  Lilacs,  Rhododendrons,  &c,  that  have 
been  forced,  finishing  the  hardening  off  in  cold  pits  or 
frames  before  standing  them  out  of  doors. 
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HARDY    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

By  W.  H.  Divers,  Gardener,  Belvoir  Castle,  Grantham. 

Strawberries  for  Fruiting  in  the  Autumn.  —  Any 
healthy  forced  plants  of  Vicomtesse  Hericart  du 
Thury,  La  Grosse  Sucree,  John  Ruskin,  or  others 
which  have  ceased  to  bear,  will  give  another  crop  of 
fruit  in  tho  autumn  if  thoy  are  properly  treated 
from  now  onwards.  The  plants  should  be  cleared  of 
all  the  fruit-stems  and  decaying  leaves,  and  the  soil 
afforded  clear  water  copiously,  and  if  any  red-spider 
infest  the  foliage,  the  crowns  should  be  dipped  in  suds 
made  with  Gishurst  Compound-soap  at  the  rate  of  4  oz. 
to  1  gallon  of  rain-water,  not  rinsing  off  the  suds,  but 
shading  the  plants  from  bright  sunshine  for  a  few 
days  in  a  cold  pit.  The  plants  may  be  afforded  air 
in  abundance  at  all  times,  the  lights  being  pulled  off  in 
dull  weather,  and  allowed  to  remain  off'on  mild  nights. 
In  the  meantime,  a  plot  of  ground  should  be  got  in 
readiness  ior  them  by  digging  and  manuring,  and  as 
fruit  will  be  ripening  when  the  sun's  power  is 
deeliuiog,  the  plot  must  be  selected  where  sunshine 
leaches  it  all  day  long.  If  farmyard  manure  be  not 
available,  a  good  dressing  of  phosphatic  manure  may 
be  afforded  instead,  applying  it  after  the  plants  are 
establi-hed.  The  soil  should  be  dug  deeply,  and  the 
clods  broken  up  with  the  spade,  otherwise  the  plants 
will  be  liable  to  suffer  during  dry  weather.  Before 
planting,  place  the  plants  for  a  few  minutes  in  water, 
so  as  to  thoroughly  moisten  the  soil ;  the  doing  of  this 
saving  much  trouble,  it  not  being  an  easy  matter  to 
soak  a  dry  mass  of  soil  and  roots  after  it  is  planted, 
aod  if  the  soil  gets  thoroughly  dry,  the  plant  is  sure  to 
fail.  Remove  all  the  runners  and  the  crocks  before 
planting,  but  do  not  break  up  the  ball,  and  let 
the  soil  be  made  firm  around  each  plant  by  ramming 
The  rows  of  Vicomtesse  H.  du  Thury  and  John 
Ruskiu  should  be  2i  feet,  and  the  plants  2  feet  apart 
in  the  rows.  La  Grosse  Sucree  being  a  less  vigorous 
grower  may  be  planted  at  6  inches  closer  eich 
way.  As  soon  as  planting  is  fiuished,  mulch  with 
stable-litter  or  half  decayed  manure,  and  in  dry  wea- 
ther afford  water  occasionally  until  the  plants  are 
established  ;  afterwards  very  little  atteotion  is  needed 
till  the  fruit  turns-in  in  September,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  removing  all  flower-stalks  till  the  first  week  in 
August,  and  all  runners  from  the  plants  and  weeds 
from  the  soil.  The  three  varieties  named  are  the 
only  oces  which  I  have  found  satisfactory  in  tho 
autumn,  and  the  plants  bear  good  crops  the  following 
summer. 

THE  ORCHID  HOUSES. 
By  W.  H.  White,  Orohid  Grower,  Burford.  Dorking. 
Cymbidiums.  —  C.  eburneum,  C.  Traceyanum, 
C.  atfiue,  C.  canal iculatum,  C.  Mastersii,  C.  elegans, 
C.  aloifolium,  C.  chlorauthum,  C.  longifolium, 
0.  Lowio-eburneum,  and  the  reverse  cross  C.  ebur- 
i.ei-Lowianum,  thrive  well  in  a  cool  part  of  the 
intermediate-house  if  the  plauts  be  shaded  from  the 
s'  n.  The  plants  may  be  repotted  a<  they  pass  out  of 
11  -wer.  Having  thick  fleshy  roots,  they  require  extra 
sized  wtll-draiued  pots.  Use  a  compost  consisting  of 
i  ne  half  turfy  loam,  the  other  half  peat  and  spliag- 
nummos=,  to  which  may  be  added  a  little  leaf  soil 
and  crocks  in  sufficient  quantities  to  keep  the  soil 
j  orous.  Press  the  compost  with  moderate  firmness, 
and  instead  of  elevating  the  plants  above  the  rim  of 
the  pot,  keep  the  soil  at  least  half  au-inch  below  it. 
C.  Lowianum,  C.  Hookeriaaum,  C.  giganteum,  and  G. 
lendulum  do  not  require  so  much  pot  room  as 
recommended  for  the  other  species.  When  properly 
potted  and  cared  for,  they  may  remain  undisturbed 
for  several  years,  produetug  llowtv  spikes  more  freely 
when  in  a  pot-bound  condition.  C.  Devonianum  has 
just  bloomed,  and  may  be  repotted  if  necessary. 
Th  se  Cymbidiums  require  plenty  of  water  during 
the  growing  season,  and  when  well  rooted  in  the  com- 
post th»y  grow  fast  and  bloom  freely,  the  leaves 
retaining  their  tips  freBh  and  green. 

Phahcnopsis. — Tho  species  belonging  to  this  genus 
wheu  well  bloomed  are  among  the  most  beautiful  of 
Orchids.  Such  species  as  P.  Schilleriana.  P.  amabilis, 
P.  Aphrodit-  (s:raudiflora),r.Sanderiana,P.  intermedia 
Portei.and  P.  Estm  ralda,  have  in  many  collections  now 
pas-ed  out  of  flower,  and  in  various  ways  the  plants 
show  sisnsof  activity.  Those  plants  that  require  more 
rootroomshouldbeafforded  the  sameatonce,  or  iltho 
potting  materials  be  worn  out  or  likely  soon  to  decay, 
this  should  lo  renewed.  In  some  casos  the  old 
sphagnum-moss  will  have  grown  so  luxuriantly  that 
when  watered  it  remains  wet  for  too  loDg  a  period, 
and  will,  theteforo,  need  to  be  replaced  with  new. 
Previous  to  ovei hauling  the  plants,  tho  old  moss 
ehould  be  allowed  to  I  ccome   somewhat  dry,  sb  it  is 


more  easily  removed  then  than  if  wet.  Phalsenopsis 
should  not  be  disturbed  by  rebasketing  oftener  than  is 
absolutely  necessary,  as  their  roots  are  very  suscept- 
able  to  injury.  After  taking  out  the  moss  and 
drainage  materials,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  immerse  the 
basket  for  a  few  minutes  in  a  tab  filled  with  water, 
when  with  a  thin  bladed  knifo  the  roots  can  easily  be 
detached.  Teak-wood  baskets  of  suitable  sizes  should 
be  selected  that  will  last  for  several  seasons,  using 
new  baskets  in  preference  to  old,  the  young  roots 
attaching  themselves  more  readily  to  new  wood. 
Place  the  plant  in  the  centre  of  the  basket,  and  spread 
the  roots  out  as  near  to  the  sides  as  is  possible,  then  fill 
up  to  three  parts  of  its  depth  with  clean  crocks,  keeping 
the  collar  of  the  plant  raised  above  the  top  bar,  and 
surface  the  drainage  with  good  sphagnum-moss  and 
crocks  in  equal  proportions,  pressing  these  moderately 
firm;  then  place  a  layer  of  moss  over  the  whole  so  as  to 
form  a  round  cone  over  the  roots  of  the  plant.  Place 
the  plants  in  a  shady  position  on  the  north  or  west 
side  of  the  East  Indian-house  or  plant- stove.  They 
will  suceeed  if  suspended  near  the  glass,  or  stood 
upon  suitable  stands  down  on  the  side  stages.  When 
suspended  from  the  roof  they  are  safer  from  slugs 
and  cockroaches,  such  dangerous  foes  to  the  young 
roots  of  these  plants.  After  rebasketing  very  little 
water  will  be  necessary,  and  for  a  time  merely  sprink- 
ling the  mo«s  on  the  surface  to  keep  it  fresh  and 
green  will  suffice.  Freshly-imported  plants  generally 
arrive  on  long  blocks  of  wood,  or  on  a  bit  of  the 
braDch  on  which  they  grew.  Any  that  arrive  at  this 
season  may  be  removed  at  once  from  the  blocks,  &c, 
and  put  into  baskets,  but  any  that  arrive  during  the 
autumn  should  not  be  so  treated  until  the  following 
spring. 

The  Dove  Orchid  (Peristeria  data)  grows  freely  on 
the  shady  Bide  of  the  warmest  house  ;  and  it  is  now 
commencing  to  push  out  new  roots,  which  is  the 
right  time  to  surface  the  compost  with  sphag- 
num-moss, into  which  the  young  roots  delight  to 
penetrate.  The  plant  now  requires  a  liberal  supply 
of  water  until  the  new  pseudo-bulbs  are  mate  up. 
When  the  new  growths  commence  to  form  their  bulbs, 
the  plant  should  be  gradually  inured  to  extra  lght, 
so  that  by  the  time  the  latter  are  completed  they  will 
have  become  accustomed  to  full  sunshine. 


Potatos. — Hoe  the  ground  between  the  lines,  and 
draw  a  small  quautity  of  earth  up  to  those  stems  that 
have  pushed  through  it. 

Hoeing  and  Weeding. — Thorn  is  no  work  in  the 
kitchen  garden  which  at  this  time  requires  closer 
attention  than  the  destruction  of  weeds  before  they 
seed,  anl  the  hoe  should  be  kept  going  whenever  the 
state  of  the  soil  will  permit. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  J.  W.  McHattie,  Gardener,  Strathfieldsaye,  Hauts. 

New  Zealand  Spinach. — This  vegetable,  Tetragouia 
expausa,  basmuch torecommenditinhotauddry  soils 
as  a  substitute  for  common  Spinach,  it  being  less  apt 
t )  run  to  seed.  The  seed  should  now  be  sown  in  drills 
2^  feet  apart,  and  .}  inch  deep,  in  the  open  ground,  and 
the  seedlings  thinned  out  at  an  early  date  to  a  dis- 
tance of  1 S  inches  apart  in  the  rows.  Much  ground 
need  not  be  put  under  this  crop. 

Vegetable  Marrows. — All  the  f. irwardest  plauts  may 
now  be  planted  in  rich  soil,  and  covered  with  frames 
or  handlights.  The  plant  being  tender,  cold  must  be 
guarded  against  by  covering  the  frames,  ke.,  till  the 
end  of  the  month.  If  a  mild  bottom  heat  can  be 
afforded,  it  will  add  vigour  to  the  plants  at  the  first. 

Asparagus  should  now  be  in  full  growth,  and  all 
heads  that  are  fit  should  be  gathered  daily.  Let  these 
be  tied  up  intobuudles  after  sorting  them  into  different 
s:zes,  and  place  them  butt-end  downwards  in  damp 
soil  or  sand,  or  saucers  containing  water,  and  keep 
in  a  dark  place.  Afford  a  dressing  of  agricultural 
salt  to  the  beds  at  the  rate  of  2  oz.  to  the  square 
yard,  doing  this  in  showery  weather. 

Kidney  Beans. — Large  sowings  may  be  safely  made 
of  such  varieties  as  Canadian  Wonder,  Negro  Long- 
Pod  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  and  of  the  [climbing  Teuder- 
and-True.  This  last-named  plant  grows  to  0  feet  in 
height,  and  produces  abundance  of  long  rather  narrow 
Beans  of  fine  quality,  and  the  seed  should  be  sown 
thinly  in  rows  5  to  li  feet  asunder,  whilst  Canadian 
Wonder  (Red  Flageolet)  may  have  3  feet,  and  the 
others  named  Ik  to  2  feet  spaces. 

Rhubarb, — If  flower  stems  show,  cut  them  off  low 
down  ;  and  if  the  plantation  is  aged  afford  it,  io  rainy 
weather,  a  dressing  of  bone-meal  and  guano,  and  pull 
the  stalks  for  use,  a  few  from  each  plant,  so  long  as 
they  are  tender. 

Destroying  /Slugs. — These  are  a  great  plague  iu  somo 
gardens,  eating  off  eeerlling  plants  and  doing  other 
damage.  The  most  effectual  method  of  destroying 
them  h  hand-picking  in  showery  weather,  and  dust 
the  plants  that  are  mostly  eaten  by  the  creatures 
with  freshly -slaked  lime  late  in  the  evening;  also  set- 
ting baits  of  bran,  Cabbage-leaves,  and  of  slates  and 
tiles  elevated  about  half  an  inch  from  the  ground. 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN" 

By  n.  Walters,  Gardener,  Eastwell  Park,  Ashford. 
The  Flowering  Shrubs  of  Spring  and  Early  Summer. 
— At  the  present  time  there  exists  to  those  whose 
delight  and  chief  hobby  is  to  plant  hardy-flowering 
deciduous  shrubs  in  the  garden  and  pleasure-grounds 
of  country  residences,  a  great  treat  at  this  season.  In 
Euglish  gardens  nothing  can  excel  the  beauties  of 
such  shrubs,  especially  when  these  have  arrived  at 
mature  age,  or  they  are  planted  in  masses  ;  the  colours 
of  the  flowers,  the  different  tints  of  the  foliage,  and 
sometimes  the  f  ragrauce  emitted  being  so  charming.  It 
must  suffice,  however,  merely  to  give  the  names  of  a 
fesv,  as  for  example  the  double-flowered  Gorse,  the 
graceful  Broom,  Ribes  or  flowering  Currants,  in 
variety  ;  Berberis  Darwinii,  with  its  graceful  yellow 
inflorescence,  effective  as  isolated  plants  or  as 
groups  —  and  excellent  as  a  garden-hedge  plant, 
flowering  abundantly  in  such  position  if  not  clipped 
too  closely.  The  bright-yellow  flowered  Kerria 
japonica,  either  single  or  double  flowered,  is  a  capital 
6hrub,  or  it  may  be  trained  on  a  wall ;  the  many 
varieties  of  Cerasus,  or  Cherry,  of  which  C.  japonica 
albo  flore-pleno  and  C.  Juliana  folius  variegatus  are 
fine  ;  and  especially  fine  is  C.  VVateri,  a  beautiful  dense- 
flowering  variety,  with  pink  blossoms.  In  direct 
contrast  to  these,  as  regards  form  and  colour,  are 
the  bright  flowers  of  Cydonia  japonica,  C.  Maulei,  and 
others;  the  yellow-flowered  Forsythia  viridissima; 
Staphylea  colchica,  Wistaria  sinensis  ;  the  chaste 
Amelanchiers,  and  the  snow-white  Deutzias,  crenata, 
and  gracilis.  All  of  these,  and  many  others,  are  at 
the  present  time  in  flower,  and  they  will  be  succeeded 
by  Laburnum  and  others — Cytisus,  Lilacs,  Clematis 
vitalba,  C.  montana,  C  viorna,  and  hybrids.  Of 
shrubs  with  ornamental  foliage,  there  are  gold  and  silver 
forms  of  the  common  Elder,  with  variously-formed 
leaves ;  the  Sea  Buckthorn,  whose  leaves  are  grey- 
green  ;  Euonymns  radicans  folius  variegatus,  Aucuba, 
Hex  in  many  varieties,  Osmanthus  illicifolius,  0. 
myrtifolius  and  the  variegated  forms  of  the  first- 
named,  Eucryphia  pinnatifolia,  Berberis.  In  the 
milder  parts  of  the  country  the  fine  New  Zealand 
and  Japanese  species  of  shrubs  might  be  planted,  and 
for  a  list  of  these  reference  might  be  made  to  p.  684 
of  the  Gardeners  Chronicle  for  December  5,  1896. 

Creepers. — As  these  plants  grow  rapidly  at  this 
season,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  thinning-out 
the  weak,  flowerless  shoots,  and  nailing-in  suffi- 
cient good  wood  to  cover  the  allotted  space. 
In  the  treatment  of  climbing  plants  of  whatever 
species,  crowding  the  growths  should,  as  a  rule,  be 
avoided,  or  the  desired  effects  will  be  spoiled,  parti- 
cularly is  this  applicable  to  the  climbing  Clematises, 
Bignonia  radicans,  Loniceras,AltisCoigneti;e,  Roses,  and 
Wistaria  siuensis.  If  the  soil  of  the  borders  in  which 
climbers  are  grown  is  in  a  dry  stite,  which  is  almost 
always  the  case  if  these  skirt  a  high  wall  or  a  building, 
water  should  be  afforded  freely  from  time  to  time, 
otherwise  progress  will  be  slow  and  unsatisfactory. 
Where  Ivy  covered  walls  exist,  the  present  is  the 
proper  season  for  clipping  the  Ivy  close  to  the  wall, 
and  cleaning  out  the  accumulated  rubbUh.  New 
leaves  soon  develop,  which  afford  a  bright  green 
tint  in  place  of  the  dull  green  of  the  old  foliage. 

General  Remark. — The  recent  rains  have  been 
grateful  to  all  kinds  of  vegetation,  and  growth  is 
going  on  with  rapidity  ;  equally  so  is  that  of  the 
weeds,  and  the  latter,  when  the  ground  is  sufficiently 
dry  ehould  be  pulled  up,  or  the  ground  hoed  on  a  dry, 
sunny  day.  Continue  to  plant  out  fiom  time  to  timo 
all  kinds  of  bedding  and  border  plants,  excepting  thoso 
that  are  tender  ;  and  prepare  for  the  chief  bedding- 
out,  which  may  soon  be  undertaken  in  the  south. 


Extraordinary  Rating  of  Glass  houses. 
— The  West  Middlesex  Times  reports  in  its  issue  of 
April  :!0,  that  Messrs.  Cornkk  &  Heard,  nursery- 
men, of  Ashford,  Middlesex,  ou  Tuesday  last  appeared 
before  the  Assessment  Committee  of  the  Staines 
District  Council  to  appeal  against  tho  high  assess- 
ment of  glasshouses,  but  without  redreBS,  and  were 
told  their  glass  would  bo  measured  and  assessed  at 
the  rate  of  £100  per  acre. 
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EDITORIAL    NOTICES. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  tent  to  the  PUBLI8HER. 

Letters  for  Publication,  as  well  as  specimens  and  plants  for 
naming,  should  he  addressed  to  the  EDITOR,  41,  Welling- 
ton Street,  Covent  Garden,  London.    Communications 

ihould    be    WRITTEN   ON    ONE    SIDE   ONLY    Or    THE    PAPER, 

sent  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible,  and  duly  signed  by 
the  writer.  If  desired,  the  signature  will  not  be  printed,  tmt 
kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith.  The  Editor  does  not  under- 
take to  pay  for  any  contributions,  or  to  return  unused  com- 
munications or  illustrations,  unless  by  special  arrangement. 

Local    News Correspondents  witt  greatly  oblige   by  sending 

to  the  Editor  early  intelligence  of  local  events  likely  to  te 
of  interest  to  our  readers,  or  of  any  matters  which  it  is 
desirable  to  bring  under  the  notice  ol  horticulturists. 

Illustrations.— The  Editor  will  thankfully  receive  ar.d  select 
photographs  or  drawings,  suitable  for  reproduction,  of 
gardens,  or  of  remarkable  plants,  flowers,  trees,  dc;  bi/t 
he  cannot  be  responsible  for  loss  or  injury. 

Newspapers.— Ccrrespondtnls  sending  newspapers  should  le 
careful  to  mark  the  paragraphs  they  wish  the  Editor  to  see. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


MUX  DAY, 


.  \  Devon  County  Agiicultural  Show 


,.  \  Devon 
H      atX 


ewtun  Abbot. 


,  „fADcient  Society  of  York  Florists' 
WEDNESDAY,    May  IS  j  A  Exhibition. 


FRIDAY, 


MONDAY, 


TUESDAY, 


FRIDAY, 


May  2C—  Royal  Botanic  Society,  Lecture. 
SALES. 

/•Japanese  Lilies,  Tree  Ferns,  Palms, 

..'      Greenhouse     Plants,      Gladioli, 

HAY  "S     Ac.,    at    Protheroe    A    Morris' 

(      Rooms. 

/"Sale  of  the  Surbiton  Nurseries, 
Ewell  Road,  Surbiton ;  also. 
Lease  old  House  and  Shop,  to- 
gether with  the  Plants,  Horse, 
find  Utensils  in  Trade,  on  the 
Promises,  by  Protheroe  A 
Morris'  (two  days). 


May  20 


I  Imported  and  Established  Orchids, 
I     at  Protheroe  A  Morris'  Rooms. 


Avhraoe  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  week,  deduced  from 
Observations  of  Forty-three  years,  at  Chiswick.— 56-l°. 
Actual  Temperatures:— 

London.— J/.iy  11  (6  p.m.):  Max.,  5s°;  Min.,  50°. 
Provinces.— May  11  (6  p.m.):    Max.,   50°,   S.  Devon; 
Min.,  44°,  Aberdeen. 
Rain,  dull,  mild. 


Early 
Badishes. 


The  exhibits  of  Badiehes  from 
the  Chiswick  Gaidens  of  the 
Boyal  Horticultural  Society,  on 
Tuesday  last,  reminds  us  that  in  a  recent  number 
(if  the  Rt i-ue  Horticole M.  H.  de  Vilmorin  speaks 
of  small,  early  Radishes,  known  and  widely 
appreciated,  especially  on  the  Continent,  under 
the  name  of  "Tous  les  mois."  The  Radish,  as 
supplied  by  the  average  English  greengrocer,  is 
but  too  often  old,  tough,  hot,  and  stale;  but 
there  is  no  reason  why,  with  a  little  care,  we 
should  not  always  see  this  dainty  veg.  table 
fresh,  crisp,  and  young. 

M.  de  Vilmorin  speaks  of  the  wide  diffusion 
of  Eadishes  ;  how  they  are  to  be  seeu  daily  in 
the  markets  of  the  principal  towns  and  cities 
all  over  the  world  wherever  Europeans  congre- 
gate. In  hotels,  large  and  small,  restaurants, 
lailway-buffets  and  inns,  Radishes  are  always 
to  be  had.  In  African  and  other  campaigns, 
wherever  troops  are  likely  to  be  quartered  in 
one  locality  for  seveial  months,  one  of  the  first 
occupations  of  the  officers  is  to  establish  gardens 
where,  among  other  seeds,  Eadishes  are  sown, 
and,  three  weeks  after  the  date  of  sowing,  are 
leady  for  eating. 

During  the  long  winter-exile  of  whalers  or 
explorers,  boxe-i  stoied  in  the  boats,  often  with 
eaith  especially  brought  for  the  purpose,  are 
platted,  whenever  a  little  daylight  will  allow  of 
the  growth  of  vegetation,  with  Cress,  Cochlearia, 
and  Eadishes  in  a  warmed  place,  green-meat 
being  the  best  preventive  of  the  diseases  of  a 
cold  climate,  especially  of  scurvy. 


9 '  M.  de  Vilmorin  illustrates  his  article  with  a 
coloured  plate,  showing  a  most  tempting  assort- 
ment of  Radishes,  to  the  varieties  of  form  and 
colouring  of  which  he  draws  attention.  The 
reason  for  this  diversity  is  to  be  sought  in  the 
fact  that  many  different  tastes  have  to  be  con- 
sidered; also  the  seasons  of  the  year  and 
methods  of  cultivation  necessitate  the  sowing 
now  of  one,  now  of  another  kind.  The  im- 
portance of  early  varieties  is  obvious  if  it  is 
considered  that  to  be  two  or  three  days  in 
advance  is  to  ensure  three  crops  instead  of  four 
from  the  same  beds  made  up  for  winter  forcing ; 
and  to  receive  the  payment  for  many  dishes  of 
Radishes  some  few  days  sooner. 

In  kitchen,  as  in  market-gardening,  time  is 
money  ;  and  variety,  always  sought  after,  is 
obtained  by  sowing  seed  of  kinds  of  varying 
forms  of  colour  and  degrees  of  precocity, 
according  to  custom  and  local  preference. 

Further  than  this,  we  may  divide  Eadishes 
suited  for  private  cultivation  from  the  market- 
garden  varieties.  These  latter  must  yield 
quickly,  be  of  uniform  quality,  of  good  appear- 
ance, which  can  be  at  once  put  on  the  market, 
leaving  the  ground  free  for  another  crop,  or  for 
a  second  sowing  of  the  same  vegetable.  It 
matters  little  if  these  market  varieties  have  a 
tendency  to  become  flabby  when  past  their 
prime,  as  they  are  always  drawn,  bunched,  and 
sold,  before  this  can  happen. 

In  private  gardens  the  gardener  sows,  like 
the  wholesale  grower,  very  frequently.  He 
will  plant  a  quarter  of  the  bed  at  a  time, 
and  expect  to  cull  daily  100  Badishes  for  at 
leaBt  eight  or  ten  days;  therefore,  he  might 
choose  a  variety  of  rather  slower  growth 
maybe,  but  firmer,  and  not  apt  to  get  weak 
and  flabby.  In  daily  selecting  the  largest 
roots  he  leaves  room  for  the  others,  and  for 
some  time  obtains,  without  further  labour,  a 
continuous  and  uniform  yield.  Among  these 
comparatively  hardy  outdoor  Badishes  there 
must  be,  to  satisfy  different  tastes,  round  and 
long  shapes  and  diversely- coloured  roots,  so 
this  gives  rise  to  the  introduction  of  many 
market-garden  and  other  sorts,  there  being 
more  than  twenty  varieties  quite  distinct,  and 
generally  characterised  by  some  descriptive 
name. 

The  origin  of  the  cultivated  Eadish  is  not 
exactly  known.  A  hypothesis  often  offered, 
notably  by  M.  E.  A.  Carrierf,  that  the  plant 
is  derived  from  Eaphanus  raphanistrum,  can 
hardly  be  successfully  maintained.  Two  serious 
objections  may  be  raised  :  firstly,  the  jointed  pod 
in  R.  raphanistium  and  the  pod  without  parti- 
tionsin  cultivated  Eadishes ;  secondly,  the  always 
white  or  pinkish  flower  of  the  latter,  while  in  the 
wild  plant  the  bloom  is  often  yellow.  Judging 
by  a  physiological  characteristic,  as  the  culti- 
vated Radishes  resist  cold  less  well  than  the 
wild  variety,  we  may  infer  that  the  former  has 
a  more  southerly  origin. 

The  analogy  in  the  structure  of  the  leaves, 
of  the  pods,  arid  in  the  appearance  of  the  seed, 
gives  some  colour  to  the  idea  that  cultivated 
Radishes,  as  well  as  the  oil-bearing  variety  of 
Madras,  and  the  Mougri  de  Java  or  serpent 
Radish,  are  derived  from  an  Indian  species 
now  perhaps  extinct. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  the 
annual  Eadish,  there  is  ground  for  supposing 
that  the  root  was  at  first  red  or  violet,  as  these 
colours  are  still  the  most  predominant ;  the 
white  and  yellow  forms  might  be  derived  from 
either  of  these  colours. 

Until  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
the  round,  red,  and  white  Eadishes,  with  some 


very  long  kinds,  were  almost  the  only  varieties 
in  use.  These  sorts  are  comparatively  leafy, 
develop  rather  slowly,  but  have  the  compen- 
sating advantage  of  keeping  crisp  longer. 

In  the  samo  category  a  rather  recent  race 
may  be  included :  the  round  sang  de  bteuf 
Eadish,  intensely  red,  with  firm  crisp  flesh, 
growing  well  in  ordinary  soil,  and  during  the 
summer  months. 

With  this  may  be  classed  the  extra-early 
round  yellow  Eadish.  As  regards  use  and 
cultural  requirements,  these  sorts  are  akin  to 
the  semi-long  red,  white,  and  scarlet  Eadishes. 
All  these  three  develop  in  a  month,  but  keep 
well;  the  two  former  are  olive  shaped,  the 
latter  longer  and  more  pointed  than  are  the 
early  semi-long  scarlet  Eadishes.  All  the  abovo 
varieties  M.  Vilmorin  classes  together  as  tLe 
old  or  original  forms. 

Another  range,  which  may  be  called  modern, 
includes  earlier,  better  and  choicer  sorts,  which 
are,  however,  more  exacting  as  to  soil  and 
attention.  These  very  tender  and  delicate 
Eadishes  like  gcod  soil,  and  require  frequent 
watering.  They  are  as  well  suited  for  market- 
gardens  as  for  private  grounds  if  well  looked 
after,  and  are  in  every  way  the  best  and  most 
widely  known. 

Among  the  round  varieties  of  this  class,  the 
Early  Round  Eose,  the  Round  Rose,  with  a 
white  tip,  are  admirable  for  colouring,  rapid 
growth,  and  tenderness;  even  if  as  large  as  a 
small  Walnut,  the  little  Early  Bound  White, 
which  is  slightly  flattened,  has  very  delicate 
flesh  and  small  foliage,  often  brown  in  the 
centre  ;  the  Bound  Early  Scarlet  is  peculiar  for 
its  roundness  and  bright  colouring  ;  the  Bound 
Early  Violet  and  its  variety,  with  a  white  tip,  are 
equally  good,  and  introduce  an  acceptable  diver- 
sity in  colouring.  Semi-long  sorts  are  rather  less 
numerous,  and  may  be  reduced  to  four,  or  per- 
haps five,  kinds,  as  one  seiies  is  subdivided  to 
distinguish  the  semi-long  Bose  White-lipped 
Eadish.  In  fact,  horticulturists  trace  two  dis- 
tinct origins  :  Eadishes  from  the  one  are  clear 
rose-coloured,  and  of  an  elongated  olive  form — 
these  are  of  the  Southern  race  ;  others,  rounder 
and  deeper  red  in  colour,  belong  to  the 
' '  Chevreuse  "  kind,  and  are  thosemost  commonly 
seen  in  France.  The  very  long  shape  is  not 
peculiar  to  these  species,  but  is  in  a  way  tLe 
result  of  a  method  of  cultivation  of  which  the 
Parisian  market- growers  know  the  secret.  The 
semi-long,  scarlet,  white- tipped  Badishes  ate 
also  very  popular,  and  notable  for  brilliancy  of 
colouring.  The  semi-long  early-scarlet  has  an 
olive-shaped  root,  coloured  down  to  the  tip, 
and  is  probably  the  most  scarlet  of  all  Badishes  ; 
it  is  very  early  and  attractive  in  appearance. 
Then  there  is  the  semi-long,  violet,  white - 
tipped  Eadish,  very  pretty  and  charming,  and 
only  needing  to  be  more  widely  known  to  be 
generally  used. 

The  last  series,  which  may  be  called  that  of 
fin  de  siecle  Eadishes,  takes  the  first  plate 
for  earliness.  It  includes  extra-eaily  vaiietiis 
with  small  foliage,  just  sufficient  to  nourish  the 
roots  and  to  enable  them  to  be  bunched,  an 
important  economic  consideration.  In  some  of 
these  forcing  varieties,  the  root  is  ready  when 
the  second  leaf  after  the  cotyledons  or  seed- 
leaves  is  not  fully  developed.  Under  favoui- 
able  circumstances  these  extra-early  Badishes 
are  ready  about  a  fortnight  after  sowiDg. 
Among  these  sorts,  valuable  for  forcing,  or  even 
for  open- air  cultivation  in  suitable  seasons,  are 
included  the  round  Bose  forcing  Badish,  the 
round  Bose  white-tipiped  forcing  Eadish,  the 
round  Scarlet  white-tipped  forcing  Eadish,  and 
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the  round  early  Scarlet.  Long-rootod  kinds 
are  the  semi-long  White  forcing,  olive-shaped 
with  small  foliage ;  semi-long  White,  tipped 
rose ;  and  semi-long  white-tipped  Scarlet,  which 
are  varieties  of  the  sorts  in  the  second  category, 
hut  of  more  rapid  growth  and  with  less  foliage. 
Then  there  is  the  uncommon  sort,  not  to  he 
exactly  classed  with  any  of  the  others,  the 
Leafless  Red,  forcing  Radish.  This  is  a  great 
cuiiosity,  with  hut  one  leaf,  wrinkled,  and 
between  the  two  well-developed  and  persistent 
cotyledons.  The  root  is  slightly  elongated,  or 
nearly  spherical,  and  attains  an  average  size. 
The  round  Scarlet  and  the  forcing  semi-long 
Scarlet  yield  as  rapidly  and  surely  a  crop 
equivalent  in  appearance  and  quality. 

We  have  quoted  this  long  description, 
although  our  readers  would  the  better  under- 
stand it  had  they  reference  to  the  pretty  plate 
in  the  Revue  Hortkule,  or  had  they  seen  the  col- 
lection that  was  brought  from  Chiswick.  In  any 
case,  they  will  gather  from  what  has  been  said, 
that  among  these  early  Radishes  there  is  suffi- 
cient variety  to  please  all  tastes;  that  the  dis- 
tinctions between  them  are  not  great;  the 
methods  of  cultivating  them  differ  little,  except 
that  there  are  modifications  for  the  market- 
gardener  who  grows  on  a  large  scale,  and  for  the 
private  grower.  For  the  latter,  all  the  varieties 
named  are  available  ;  and  if,  instead  of  plant- 
ing one  kind  only,  he  will  vary  them,  he  will 
obtain  an  agreeable  diversity,  not  merely  of 
shapes  and  colouring,  but  of  flavour,  which  it 
will  be  additional  interest  to  comment  upon, 
and  to  compare  one  with  another.  As  it  is,  it 
cannot  be  said  that  our  Radishes,  as  generally 
met  with,  compare  at  all  favourably  with  those 
we  see  in  Fj  ance. 


Royal     Horticultural     Society  :     the 
Temple  Show,    May    26,    26,    and    27.— For 

the  eleveDth  year  in  succession,  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society  will  hold  their  great  annual  flower-6how 
in  the  Inner  Temple  Gardens  on  May  25,  26,  and 
27.  Every  year  the  desire  of  growers  to  exhibit 
increases,  and  the  officials  of  the  Society  have  a  very 
anxious  task  in  endeavouring  to  do  justice  to  those 
growers  who  support  the  fortnightly  shows  of  the 
Society  held  at  the  Drill  Hall,  and  yet  at  the  tame 
t:me  to  encourage  others  also  to  come  forward.  The 
space  is  absolutely  limited  by  agreement  with  the 
Temple  authorities,  and  no  more  or  larger  tents  may 
be  elected.  Hence,  every  new  exhibitor  whose  entry 
is  accepted,  means  curtailment  of  the  space  allotted 
to  previous  supporters.  A  catalogue  of  the  show  will 
be  given  gratis  to  every  visiter,  and  will  contain  a 
notice  of  new  and  rare  plants  entered  on  or  before 
May  19.  It  will  also  contain  a  programme  of  the 
music  to  be  performed  <ach  day.  On  the  fust  two 
days  the  band  of  H.M.'s  2nd  Life  Guards,  and  tn  the 
3rd  day  the  band  of  H.M.'s  Royal  Hone  Guards  will 
pcrfo:m.  The  judges  will  meet  at  the  Secreta>y's 
tent  at  10.30  a.m.,  on  May  25,  at  which  hour  punc- 
tually the  tents  will  be  cleared  of  all  exhibitors  and 
their  assistants.  The  Fiuit,  Floral,  and  Orchid  Com- 
mittees  will   assemble    at   the   Secretary's    tent    at 

11  a.m.    sharp,    and   the    show   will   be   opened   at 

12  30  P.M.  All  plants  for  Certificates  must  be 
entered  on  or  before  Minday,  May  23.  Address: 
Secretary,  Royal  Hoiticultural  Society,  117,  Victoria 
Street,  S.W.  They  cannot  be  entered  under  any 
circumstances  on  the  day  of  the  show. 

A  correspondent,  residing  near  Preston,  sends 

the  following :  "Members  of  the  Preston  and  Ful- 
wood  Horticultural  Society  are  forming  a  party  to 
visit  London  during  the  Bhow  week.  Mr.  Frame, 
of  Fishergate,  Preston,  the  courteous  tourist's  con- 
ductor, has  charge  of  the  arrangements,  and  will 
conduct  parties  wishing  to  see  the  Bights  of  London. 
The  train  starts  on  Tuesday  night,  May  2i,  leaving 
Windermere  at  9  o'clock,    Kendal  9.18,  OxenhoJme 


9.27,  Carnforth  9.65,  Lancaster  10.7,  and  Preston 
11.51.  There  will  also  be  trains  on  the  branch  lines 
from  the  Fylde  district  to  Preston.  It  is  expected 
that  a  number  of  gardeners  from  Liverpool  will  join 
the  train  at  Wigan,  who  will  be  accommodated  with 
saloon  carnages  if  timely  application  be  made. 
Further  information  may  be  had  from  Mr.  Frame  or 
Mr.  C.  Parker,  secretary  of  the  Preston  and  Fulwood 
Horticultural  Society,  11,  Camion  Street,  Preston. 

"Kew  BULLETIN."— No.  132,  December,  1897, 
has  just  been  issued.  Its  contents  are  of  unusual 
interest,  comprising  extracts  from  letters  of  Dr. 
Henry  from  Yunnan,  in  which  be  urges  the 
despatch  of  a  botanist  to  Szechwan  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood. The  flora  is  very  rich,  extremely  interest- 
ing, and  contains  many  plants  which  would  be 
suitable  for  introduction  here.  Perhaps  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  having  fallen  on  better  days, 
might  be  induced  to  assist,  and  renew  its  old  glories. 
The  introduction  of  Ficus  elastica  into  Egypt  pro- 
mises to  be  a  matter  of  importance  as  a  source  of 
lubber.  The  great  demand  for  the  timber  of  white 
Willow — for  cricket-bats  ! — will  give  rise  to  much 
thought  on  the  part  ot  practical  men,  as  well  as  of 
philosophers  !  The  fate  of  the  pelican  is  detailed, 
but  the  conduct  of  the  gamekeeper  was  so  abominable, 
that  it  is  to  be  hoped  he  will  be  deprived  of  his  gun 
forthwith. 

Rose   Fixtures     in    1898.— The    following 

additional  fixtures  occur  during  June  and  July  : — 
June  16  (Thursday),  Isle  of  Wight  (Carisbrook)  ; 
June  23  (Thursday),  Ryde ;  June  28  (Tuesday), 
Leeds ;  July  6  (Wednesday),  Chelmsford,  Ealing, 
Hitchin  ;  July  13  (Wednesday),  Maidstone  ;  July  14 
(Thursday),  Brentwood;  July  16  (Saturday),  New 
Brighton  ;  July  28  (Thursday).  Bedale.  The  next 
list  of  fixtures  will  appear  early  in  June.  In  the 
meantime,  Mr.  Edward  Mawlet,  Rosebank,  Berk- 
hamsted,  Herts,  will  be  glad  to  receive  the  dateB  of 
any  Rose  shows  (or  other  horticultural  exhibitions 
where  Roses  form  a  leading  feature)  for  insertion  in 
that  list. 

Ghent  Exhibition.— The  system  of  recording 

the  decisions  of  the  jury  followed  at  this  marvellous 
exhibition  deserves  to  be  noted.  The  jury  was 
divided  into  thirty-nine  sections,  and  each  section 
elected  its  own  chairman.  Moreover,  each  section 
was  attended  by  a  steward,  one  of  the  pupils 
of  the  School  of  Horticulture,  who  pointed 
out  to  the  jury  where  and  what  were  the  objects  to 
be  adjudicated  upon  ;  and  by  a  boy  messenger  from 
an  orphan  school,  to  whose  smartness  we  have 
already  borne  testimony.  A  note-book  with  per- 
forated leaves  was  given  to  the  chairmaD,  on  each 
page  of  which  was  printed  the  number  of  the  com- 
peting class,  its  nature,  the  awards  to  be  allotted  at 
the  discretion  of  the  jury,  and  the  number  of  com- 
petitors, but  uf  course  not  their  names.  As  soon  as 
the  jury  had  come  to  a  decision  in  any  one  class,  the 
chairman  registered  the  result  in  his  note-boob, 
signed  it,  tore  the  leaf  out,  and  gave  it  to  the 
messenger,  who  hurried  off  with  it  to  the  central 
office,  and  returned  immediately.  In  this  way  mistake 
waB  almost  impossible,  the  system  worked  smoothly, 
and  the  judging  was  accomplished  Bpeedily  and 
decisively.  We  remember  in  formerjears  at  continental 
shows  that  the  judging  was  a  very  leDgthy  business, 
paitly  because  the  judges  occupied  their  time  in 
gossiping  rather  than  in  their  proper  duties  ;  but  on 
this  occasion  the  judging  was  done  as  promptly  and 
efficiently  as  in  England. 

The   Surveyors'    Institution. —  The  next 

ordinary  general  meeting  will  be  held  on  Monday, 
May  16,  lS98,when  a  paper  will  be  read  by  Mr.  H.  T. 
Eve  (Fellow),  entitled  "  Compensation  Values  of 
Cattle  Foods — Chemist  V,  Valuer."  The  chair  will 
be  taken  at  8  o'clock. 

"  Home  Gardening."— This  "manual  for  the 

amateur  by  W.  D.  Drury,  and  published  by 
L.  Urcon  Gill,  170,  Strand,  adds  jet  another  to  the 
innumerable  small  cheap  handbooks   on   gardening 


which  are  already  beforo  the  public.  The  author 
considers  that  an  excuse  for  issuing  his  manual  is 
that,  in  spite  of  the  plentiful  literature  just  referred 
to,  "  strange  to  say,  the  absolute  novice  has  nut  been 
so  well  catered  for."  Whether  this  is  the  case  or 
not,  and  whether  amateurs  will  appreciate  this 
special  work  prepared  for  them,  remains  to  be  proved. 
It  is  enough  to  say  that  common-sense  advice  is 
plainly  given  as  to  the  ways  of  cultivating  flowers 
fruit,  and  vegetables,  and  if  the  novice  fail  in  spite  of 
them,  it  will  not  be  the  fault  of  his  instructor.  The 
book  contains  a  few  illustrations,  and  has  a  gay- 
coloured  cover. 

Missouri    Botanical    Garden.— We   have 

received  the  ninth  Annual  Report,  to  March,  1893, 
of  the  Missouri  Botanical  Garden,  sent  out  by  the 
Director,  Mr.  W.  Trelease.  It  is  a  highly  satisfac- 
tory account,  comprising  a  record  of  various  addition* 
to  the  herbarium,  library,  and  garden  The  scientific 
papers  included  in  the  volume  are  : — "  Revision  of  the 
American  Lemnacea:  occuning  North  of  Mexico," 
0.  H.  Thompson  ;  "  Notes  on  Salix  longipes,  Shuttlw  , 
and  its  relations  to  S.  nigra,  Marsh,  N.  M.  Glat- 
felter,  M.D.  ;  "Revision  of  the  genus  Capsicum,  with 
especial  reference  to  Garden  Varieties  "  (an  elaborate 
monograph,  to  which  we  shall  refer  again),  H.  C 
Irish;  "List  of  Cryptogams  collected  in  the 
Bahamas,  Jamaica,  and  Grand  Cayman,"  A.  S.  Hircu- 
cock  ;  "Agave  Washingtonensis  and  other  Agaves 
flowering  in  the  Washington  Botanic  Garden  in  1897," 
J.  N.  Rose;  "Species  of  Cacti  commonly  cultivate d 
under  the  Generic  name,  Anhalonium,"  C.  H. 
Thompson  ;  "Miscellaneous  Observations  on  Yucca," 
W.  Trelease;  and  other  similar  articles.  The  plates 
illustrating  the  papers  are  effective. 

Horticultural   Club.— The  usual  monthly 

ilinner  was  helel  on  Tuesday  last,  when  the  chair  was 
occupied  by  the  President,  Sir  John  T.  D.  Llewelyn, 
M.P.  Over  fifty  members  and  their  friends  were 
present,  this  large  number  being  drawn  together  to 
do  honour  to  the  valued  ami  respected  founder  and 
Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Club  (Rev.  H.  D'Ombrain), 
who  had  that  day  attained  to  the  ripe  age  of  80  years, 
and  it  had  been  determined  by  the  members  to  in  some 
way  recognise  his  long  and  justly-appreciated  services. 
This  intention  of  the  members  was  admirably  carried 
out  by  Mr.  Harry  J.  Veitch  and  Mr.  Geo.  Monro. 
During  the  evening  the  Chairman,  amidst  cheers,  and 
in  felicitous  terms,  asked  Mr.  D'Ombrain's  accept- 
ance of  a  cheque  for  £63,  representing  a  sub.-cription 
of  £1  Is.  each — the  maximum  amount  asked  for — 
from  sixty  members  of  the  Club,  together  wilh  a 
purse,  the  gift  of  a  lady  whose  name  was  not  dis- 
closed, as  a  small  token  of  esteem,  and  with  a  sincere 
and  hearty  good  wish  from  every  member  on  the  cele- 
bration of  his  80th  birthday.  Mr.  D'Ombrain  with 
much  emotion  feelingly  acknowledged  the,  to  him, 
quite  unexpected  gift.  Words  failed  him  (he  said)  to  ex- 
press what  he  felt  at  the  action  of  his  kind  friends  in 
thus  honouring  him,  and  he  could  only  say  that  it  had 
given  him  great  pleasure  to  be  of  service  to  I  he  club. 
He  had  eluring  his  secretaryship  formtd  many  dear 
friendships,  which  he  dteply  valued,  and  in  sincerely 
thanking  them  for  their  kindness,  asked  that  they 
would  all  accept,  what  he  termed,  "an  old  man's 
blessing."  Mr.  Mabiin  R.  Smith  offered  to  have  the 
circumstances  of  the  presentation  together  with  the 
names  of  the  members  inscribed  on  vellum,  and 
presented  to  Mr.  D'Omhrain  in  the  name  of  the  c  ub, 
which  offer,  needless  to  say,  was  warmly  accepted. 
Letters  from  Dr.  Masters,  and  others,  legretting 
their  inability  to  be  present,  were  read  by  Mr.  Geoiioe 
Monro,  who  also  expressed  his  personal  regret, 
which  was  shared  in  by  the  whole  company,  at  the 
absence  of  their  vice-chairman  ^Mr.  Harry  J.  VmTi  u) 
through  illness.  Sir  John  Llewelyn  teiug  coui- 
pelltd  to  leave  at  an  early  hour  on  account  of  his 
parliamentary  duties,  vacated  the  chair  in  favour  of 
Mr.  N.  Sherwood. 

ORCHID8  AT  MOORTEBEEK.— M.  L.  LlNDEN 
writes  to  us  from  Brussels  to  the  following  effect  : — 
"  Certainly  the  air  and  the  situation  play  a  considerable 
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part  in  the  cultivation  of  Odontoglossuui,  and  more 
particularly  of  Cattl»ja.  But  this  is  not  all ;  it  is 
necessary  beyond  everything  else  that  the  plant 
become  properly  established.  Ill-established,  badly 
cultivated  at  the  beginning  they  will  never  thrive. 
The  two  first  eears  of  cultivation  decide  the  future  of 
the  plant?,  just  as  early  education  does  that  of  the 
man.  It  has  been  said  that  Orchids  degenerate  in 
Europe.  To  my  mind  the  plants  have  been  only 
badly  established.  If  the  air  is  an  important  factor, 
the  construction  of  the  house  and  ability  to  profit  by 
that  air,  repotting  and  watering  are  other  highly  impor- 
tant points.  At  Moortebeek  we  use  rain-water  only. 
The  air  of  Moortebeek  is  excellent  ;  ceitainly  the 
best  that  I  know  in  the  environs  of  Bru-sels,  but  I 
believe  that  badly-cultivated  plants  would  succeed  no 
better  there  than  elsewhere,  for  I  have  proof  of  it  not 
far  from  my  own  doors.  I  know  in  the  suburbs  of 
London  many  places  which  rival  Moortebeek,  anl  I 
am  positive  that  I  could  succeed  in  cultivating  Odon- 
toglossum  and  Cattleya  equally  well  there.  I  am  so 
lond  of  EDgland  that  I  am  often  tempted  to  make 
the  attempt  (quien  labe  ?),  unless  there  are  too 
aany  successful  English  growers.  [There  are  many 
localities  wo  could  indicate,  but,  on  the  whole,  we 
think  M.  Linden  had  better  stay  where  he  is  !  Ed] 

STOCKTAKING:  APRIL. — Actual  war  and  political 
entanglements  continue  to  play  sad  havoc  with  trade, 
both  as  to  supply  and  prices.  As  noted  in  the  Board 
of  Tiade  returns  for  April,  the  imports  amount  to 
£40,240, 7 10,  as  against  £35,130,555  — for  the  same 
period  last  year— or  an  increase  of  £5, 110,161,  orl4^ 
per  cent.  This  great  increase  may  be  divided  between 
food  supplies  and  materia's  for  the  manufacture  of 
textile  fabrics,  but  it  may  be  noted  that  the  heavy 
supplies  of  wool  and  cotton  are  compired  with  v<ry 
low  ones  for  April,  1897.  The  following  is  our  usual 
excerpt  from  the  "summary"  table  of  imports  for 
April . — 


Imports. 


Total  value 


1897. 


1S98. 


Difference. 


£  £  £ 

35,136,555        4',246,716       -I  5,110,161 


(A.)  Articles  of  food 
and  drink  —  duty 
free 11,752,101 

(B.)  Articles  of  food 
anddrink-dutiable      2,116,859 

Raw  materials  for 
textile  manufac- 
tured        5,304,501 

Raw  materials  for 
sundry  industries 
and    manufactures      3,307,117 

(\.)        Miscellaneous 

articles        1,0:(8,0l9 

(L)  )  Parcel  Pest       ..  73,141 


14,552,300       +2,500,199 
1,899,372         —217,457 

7.610,695       +2,306,194 


3.141,017 


+  133,900 


1,171,175  +  13\146 

99,117  +-25,9td 


The  imports  for  the  four  months  just  finished 
amount  in  value  to£l59, 317  623, against  £152,704,781 
for  the  8,1  nie  period  in  1897— an  increase  of  £0,55 2,  S 4 2. 
Our  usual  piece  ot "  relief "  will  be  found  in  the  figur.  s 
relating  to  the  imports  of  fruit,  roo  s,  and  vegetables 
for  ihe  past  month  :  — 


Imports. 

1S97. 

1S9S. 

Difference. 

Fruits,  raw: — 

Apples 

...bush 

316,314 

107,121 

—  169,213 

Cherries    ... 

„ 

331 

—331 

Plums 

...     ,, 

... 

1 

+  1 

Pears 

...     „ 

1.3S0 

1,355 

25 

Grapes 

it 

2,012 

2,259 

+  247 

Unenumerated 

,, 

56,019 

63,760 

+  7,741 

Onions 

...     ,, 

637,217 

613,633 

—23,584 

Potatos 

...  cwt. 

86,167 

1,186,653 

+1,100,486 

Vegetables,  raw, 
merated   ... 

unenu- 
... value 

£135,240 

£131,952 

— £3,2S8 

Machinery  and  millwork  show  an  increase  of  some 
£68,255,  but  in  most  other  sections  a  decrease  is 
reported  -yarns  and  textile  fabrics  accounting  for 
£1,280,262  of  the  decrease.  The  exports  for  the  four 
months  of  the  present  year  amount  to  £75,203,129, 
against  £78,998,309— a  decrease  of  £3,795,180.  In 
this  decrease  jams  and  textiles  figure  for  £1,804,209  ; 
machinery  and  millwork,  £708,250  ;  metals  and 
articles  manufactured  therefrom,  except  machinery, 
£475,153  ;  and  a  decrease  in  the  value  of  articles  of 
food  and  drink,  amounting  to  £209,292,  has  to  bo 
placed  to  tho  four  months'  credit. 

Publications  Received.  —  The  American 
Florist,  Chieigo  and  New  York.  —  Gardening, 
Chicago.  —  The  Weekly  Florists'  Review,  Chicago 
and  New  York.  —  The  Florhls'  Exchange,  New 
York.  —  American  Gardening,  New  York.  — 
Mcehans'  Monthly,  PhiUdelphia — Muller's  Deutscltc 
Gartner  ■  Zcilung,  Erfurt.  —  Der  Gartner  und 
Blumenhdndler,  Berlin.  —  Garttniora,  Berlin. — Die 
Natilrlichen  Pfianzenfamilicn,  Leipzig. — Botanische 
Zeitung,  Leipzig.  —  Bolanisches  Centralblalt,  Nos. 
17,  18,  1898. —  Qenschels  Allgenuine  Gartner  Bbrse, 
April  24. — Dictionnaire  Pratique  d' Horticulture, 
09th  livraison. — Annates  Agronomique',  April  25, — 
Le  Moniteur  d' Horticulture,  April  25. — Pharmaceu- 
tical Archives,  edited  by  Edward  Kremers  (Phar- 
maceutical Review  Publishing  Co.,  Milwaukee,  "Wis.), 
contains  :  Chemical  bibliography  of  morphine,  H.  E. 
Browne;  Veratrum  viride,  Ait.,  and  V.  album,  L  It,  H. 
Denniston ;  and  Medicinal  Plants  of  Brazil,  Dr. 
Theodor  Peckolt. — Tijdschrift  roor  Tuinbouw,  ondtr 
redactie  van  Dr.  H.  Bos,  A.  Ide,  Ernst  H.  Krelage, 
B.  A.  Plemper,  Van  Balen,  en  Leonard  A.  Springer 
(Qroningen).  —  From  the  New  York  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  come  the  following  Bulletins:  — 
No.  130,  Inspection  of  nurseries  and  treatment  of 
infested  nursery  slocl;  V.  H.  Lowe.  No.  137,  Com- 
ma cial  fertdistrs  fur   Potatos,  W.  H.  Jordan.     No. 

138,  Experiments  and  observations  on  some  diseases  of 
plants.  1,  Ploughing  under  green  Rye  to  prevent 
Potato  scab;  2,  The  communicability  of  Potato  stem- 
blight  ;  3,  Effects  of  common  salt  on  the  growth  of 
Carnations  and  C.mation  rust,   F.   C.  Stewart.  — No. 

139.  Plant  lice :  descriptions,  enemies  and  treatment, 
V.  H.  Lowe.  No.  140,  Wood-ashes  anl  Apple  scab, 
T.  A.  Beach.  No.  141,  Digestion  and  fading  experi- 
ments. 1,  The  new  Com  Product ;  2,  The  calculation 
of  the  value  of  rations,  \V.  H.  Jordan,  and  C.  G. 
Jenter.  No.  142,  Director's  Repo>t  for  1897,  W.  H. 
Jordan. 


Tho  "plus"  in  the  matter  of  Potatos  in  the  above 
excerpt  is  the  most  notable  of  the  series.  We  come 
now  to  the  always  interesting  section  devoted  to — 

Exports, 
and  here,  too,  we  find  the  depressing  influence*  of 
war  telling  againBt  our  foreign  trade.     The   figures 
for    the     past      month     are     £17,490,011,    against 
£1 9, 700, 1 22  for  April,  1 897— a  decrease  of  £  2,204,1 1 1 . 


border  (instead  of  being  judiciously  planted  in  natural 
clumps),  a  few  Polyanthuses,  and  three  Gentianellas, 
appear  to  exhaust  the  list  of  spring  flowers  at  Carne. 

There  are  three  well-enclosed  plots  of  ground  which 
might  be  made  little  paradises  of  beauty  at  the  cost  of 
a  little  judgment  and  effort.  The  whole  place  offers 
singular  facilities  for  the  culture  of  tlowers,  and  now 
that  the  more  important  and  tedious  part  of  the 
work  of  making  the  grounds  attractive  has  been  done, 
in  the  general  laying  out  of  the  place  and  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  shrubs  for  eighteen  years,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  new  owner  of  Carne  will  take  advan- 
tage of  its  situation  and  make  it  one  of  Cornwall's 
mo.-t  beautiful  flower-gardens.   Harry  Roberts. 


CARNE,    NEAR   PENZANCE. 

The  RESIDENCE  or  F.  ST.  JOHN  TOPPER,  Esq. 

[SEE   SUPPLEMENTARY    ILLUSTRATION'.] 

Carne  consists  of  a  simply-built  house  pleasautly 
overgrown  with  Ivy,  Escallonias,  and  other  evergreen 
climbers,  surrouuded  by  its  grounds  of  fourteen 
acres,  situated  on  the  summit  and  side  of  a  hill  ov<r- 
looking  the  town  of  IVnzince.  From  the  house  a 
beautiful  view  is  obtained  of  Mount's  Bay  and  St. 
Michael's  Mount,  and,  a*  the  aspect  is  thus  almost 
due  south,  the  place  ha-t  great  natural  advantage!  for 
gardening  of  every  description. 

The  giounis  have  been  laid  out  with  conideialle 
taste.  They  consist  almost  entiiely  of  lawns,  paths, 
and  shrubberies,  the  grass  being  allowed  to  form 
graceful  bays,  and  so  break  the  formality  of  the 
boundary  lines  of  shrubs.  The  whole  effect  is 
pleasing  and  moderately  reposeful,  though  the 
presence  of  some  deciduous  forest  trees  would  much 
improve  the  appearance  of  the  grounds.  The  collec- 
tion of  shrubs  is  fairly  extensive,  and  includes  a  large 
number  of  Hollies  and  Rhodudendrons— many  of  the 
latter  being  in  doner  on  the  occasion  of  my  vUit  in 
the  mddle  of  March. 

Very  little  attempt  at fWcr-gaideiung  has,  how- 
ever, been  made.  Between  the  ehrubs  (which  are 
wisely  allowed  space  fur  individual  diveloi  ment  of 
form)  is  chiefly  bare  eaith,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  clumps  of  Romneja,  and  an  occasional  Pseony  cr 
Iris.  Spring  flowers  are  almost  eutirely  absent ;  a 
few  elozen  Crocuses  planted  singly  at  regular  intervals, 
a  few  Narcbsi,  forming  a  thin  line  along  a  shrubbery 


LETTUCE    FORCING. 

Lettuce  growing  under  glass  is  by  fa?  the  most 
extensive  of  the  vegetable  forcing  industries  in 
this  country  (United  StUes).  It  would  be  in- 
teresting to  know  why  it  has  developed  so  far 
ahead  of  other  greenhouse  crops  —  Tomatos  for 
instance.  It  is  usually  supposed  that  the  class 
of  people  who  eat  wbat  they  lite  regardless  of 
cost  is  quite  large  in  America  ;  and  yet  it  has  been 
the  experience  of  greenhouse  managers,  generally, 
that  it  is  possible,  in  comparatively  few  cases,  to  get 
such  pi  ices  for  forced  Tomatos,  Beans,  Cauliflowers, 
&c. ,  as  will  make  them  pay.  Of  course,  one  has  to 
take  into  account  the  production  of  early  vegetables 
in  Florida,  and  other  southern  State3,  whence  Beans 
and  Cauliflower  can  be  shipped  with  comparatively 
less  expense  than  can  Lettuce  ;  but  this  does  not 
account  altogether  for  the  comparative  develop- 
ment of  the  several  forcing  industries.  But  Winter 
Lettuce  is  a  staple  crop  now,  even  in  small  rural 
towns,  where  almost  no  other  "green-groceries"  are 
seen  for  three  or  four  months  in  the  jear.  In 
eastern  markets,  or  more  pari  icularly  in  Boston  and 
its  vicinity,  the  de.naud  is  for  large  solid  heads  of 
smooth  leaves  Boston  Market  aud  Big  Boston  are 
two  varieties  which  are  grown  to  supply  this  demand. 
Such  Lettuce  is  sold  by  the  head,  or  by  the  dozen 
heads,  bringing  1  dol.  to  1  dol.  tO  c.  (about  is.  to  7s.)  a 
dozen  in  the  city  markets,  but  selling  as  low  as 
50  eauts  (2s.)  a  dozen  in  couutiy  markets. 

Iu  Chicago  aud  other  western  cities  Lettuce  is  sold 
by  the  pound,  and  varieties  of  a  very  different  class 
are  grosn.  The  type  of  western  forcing  Lettuce  is 
tho  Grand  Rapids,  which  grows  erect,  with  light 
green,  very  curly  leaves,  and  does  not  make  a  head. 
The  Grand  Rapids  typa  of  varieties  is  easier  to 
handle  under  glass,  and  can  be  sent  sooner  to  market. 
It  is  all  a  matter  of  custom  as  to  which  is  better  for 
table  use.  The  plan  of  selling  by  weight  is  evidently 
fairest  to  the  buyer,  and  ought  to  be  perfectly  satis- 
factory to  tbe  grower,  especially  for  the  non-heading 
varieties  of  Lettuce.  The  plan  of  selling  all  sorts  of 
vegetables  and  fruits  by  weight  is  more  common  in 
the  western  States.  In  the  large  Denver  markets 
a' most  e\erj thing  used  to  be  sold  in  that  way,  in- 
cluding e^gs  and  Apples.  F.  A.  W .  [Our  illustration 
(fig.  112)  explains  itself,  and  is  a  reproduction  from  a 
ihotogiapb  of  a  house  used  for  vegetable  forcing, 
iucluding  Lettuces,  Tomatos,  &c] 


Home  Correspondence. 


GARDENING  CHARITIES  AND  GARDENERS' 
WAGES. — Your  correspondent  C.  C,  at  p.  208,  of 
the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  bemoans  bis  inability  to 
contribute  to  the  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fuud  and  other 
ga'denmg  charities  on  account  of  the  exceeding 
smallness  of  his  income.  Verily  his  case  is  a  pitiable 
one,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  there  are  not  many 
girdeners  in  the  same  or  similar  ciicumstances.  I 
•ii  ,ee  an  extensive  acquaintanceship  amongst  gar- 
dener--,  and  know  that  the  majority  have  incomes 
very  much  better,  though  there  are,  an  fortunately, 
few  ceses  where  the  gardeners'  profession  from  the 
salary  poiot  of  view,  can  be  called  "A  happy  one." 
I  should  like  to  ask  the  question,  whether  it  can  be 
said  of  gardeners  generally,  as  was  said  of  the  poor 
widow  in  holy  writ,  they  have  done  what  they  could 
towards  the  gardening  charities.     The  sum   required 
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to  secure  one  vote  for  the  election  of  children  to  the 
Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund  is  5s.  per  annum,  or  a 
fraction  less  than  l^rf.  per  week.  Even  your  corres- 
pondent C.  C.  with  his  21s.  3rf.  per  week  clear  of 
rent,  could  afford  this,  and  never  miss  it.  I  believe 
if  he  even  ventured  further,  and  spent  5rf.  for  the 
Hardeners'  Benevolent  Fund,  and  the  balance  of  Is. 
to  make  himself  a  member  of  the  Oddfellows'  or 
other  Benefit  Society,  he  would  not  regret  it  or  feel 
himself  the  poorer,  but  would  ever  with  a  grateful 
heart  realise  that  it  is  "More  blessed  to  give  than  to 
receive."  Granting  that  C.  C.  may  find  a  difficulty 
in  giving  to  charities,  can  this  be  said  of  the  10.000 
gardeners  whose  names  are  in  the  Horticultural 
Directory  ?  Verily,  no.  Looking  over  the  list  of 
subscribers  to  the  Orphan  Fuod  for  1896  (the  latest 
published),  I  find  there  are  just  over  300  practical 
gardeners  who  contribute,  and  while  there  are  a  good 
many  who    nobly  do   what   they   can,    and   interest 


congregate,  do  they  look  poverty  stricken  .'  They 
are  well  clothed,  look  well  fed,  seem  in  high  spirits 
(except  perhaps  when  they  don't  get  the  big  prizes 
they  had  set  their  minds  on),  and  even  show  no  lack 
of  pocket-money.  It  cannot  be  that  gardeners  are 
more  hard-hearted  thau  other  men  ;  and  the  only 
explanation  seems  that,  as  a  class,  they  have  been  too 
much  accustomed  to  rely  on  their  employers  and 
mayhap  the  nursery  and  seed  trade,  relieving  them  o£ 
their  duties  in  the  matter  of  charities.  It  is  time 
they  awoke  from  their  slumbers,  and  took  the  loai 
on  their  own  shoulders.  Has  it  never  occurred  to 
gardeners  that  if,  say,  nine  out  of  every  ten  of  them 
in  employment  subscribed  5s.  per  annum,  and  they 
could  easily  do  that,  there  would  be  no  need  of 
elections  to  the  fund,  but  ample  mians  would  be 
available  for  the  decant  maintjnance  of  every  gar- 
deners' widow  and  child  whom  death  deprived  of 
th^ir   bread-winner.      "G)l   helps  them  that  help 
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themselves  in  the  welfare  of  tie  fund,  one  cannot 
help  being  amazed  at  the  small  number  who  sub- 
scribe, and  ask  whether  it  is  carelessness  orcillousuess 
that  is  the  reason  why  such  a  praiseworthy  fund  is 
supported  by  the  merest  fraction  of  the  profession. 
Scanning  the  list  more  narrowly,  I  find  that  only 
thirteen  gardeners  in  Scotlaud  subscribed  for  1896, 
and  still  fewer  in  Ireland.  Now  there  are  eight 
children  resident  in  Scotland  receiving  the  benefits  of 
the  Orphan  Fund  to  the  extent  of  £101  per  annum.  But 
for  the  very  handsome  support  given  by  and  through 
the  Scottish  Horticultural  Association,  and  by  one 
or  two  gardeners  whom  it  might  be  invidious  to  name, 
the  subscriptions  from  Scotland  seem  in  inverse 
latio  to  the  amount  received,  and  bears  out  the 
character  of  Scotsmen  given  by  a  humorous  satinst 
when  he  describes  "  Sandy  "  as  "  a  dacent  man  who 
keeps  the  Sabbath  and  everything  else  he  can  lay 
hands  on."  There  must  be  some  other  reason  for 
gardeners  not  subscribing  than  poverty.  When  seen 
at   flower-Bhows   and    other  places  where   gardeners 


themselves, "'  and  if  the  gardeners  of  Biitaiu  would 
rouse  themselves,  shake  off  their  apathy,  aid  quit 
them  like  men,  the  outside  assistance  of  employers  of 
gardeners,  the  nursery  trade  (who  already  give  nobly), 
and  others  interested  in  gardening,  would  be  cheer- 
fully added  to  their  own  efforts,  and  very  soon  in  the 
homes  of  the  widow  and  fatherless,  the  aged  and  the 
infirm,  want  would  be  unknown.  Subscriber. 

SPRING  FLOWcRING  POT  ANNUALS.— Recently 
invited  by  Mr.  Youn^,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Pearson,  on 
Kingston  Hill,  to  see  some  remarkably  fine  and 
superbly  (lowered  Gloxinias  of  tho  Chelsea  strain 
wln.li  he  has,  I  was  not  less  pleased  witli  the 
inspection  of  numerous  pots  of  Schizanthus  pin- 
natus  which  I  saw  in  one  of  the  houses,  and  which 
were  really  charming.  It  was  not  possible  on 
seeing  these  annua's  to  do  other  than  wish  that 
these  and  many  others,  not  less  beautiful,  might 
be  similarly  grown  for  greenhouse  decoration.  What 
a    wealth    of   beauty     would    such  a   collection,  if 


well  grown,  present  !  Mr.  Young  sowed  the  seed  in 
September  last  in  large  60-pots,  allowing  eight  plants 
to  a  pot.  Later,  after  these  had  become  strong,  each 
clump  was  shifted  into  24 -sized  pots,  and  in  the 
repotting,  the  outer  plants  were  drawn  wider.  It 
was  but  needful  to  keep  the  plants  near  the  glass  in 
a  greenhouse  temperature  all  the  winter,  placing 
small  sticks  to  the  stems  as  they  elongated,  and 
eventually  getting  them  well  into  bloom  at  the  end 
of  March.  When  I  saw  the  plants,  then  in  full 
bloom,  thay  were  about  2  feet  in  height.  Whilst  a 
pity  indeed  t>  cut  from  them,  yet  few  flowers  out 
with  long  stems  could  be  more  light  or  graceful  for 
placing  in  vases.  There  are  several  varieties  of 
Schizanthus,  all  capital  for  this  form  of  culture. 
Very  beautiful  too  are  the  Clarkias  and  Godetias, 
indeed,  there  are  many  not  less  charming.  If  a 
novelty  be  wanting  just  now  in  greenhouse  decoration, 
and  one  tir^s  of  seeing  so  much  of  stereotype  plants, 
a  large  collection  of  autumn-sown  annuals  grown  in 
pots,  should  furnish  it.  Thus  would  be  seen  for  an 
original  cost  of  a  few  shillings,  a  display  of  floral 
beauty  that  it  would  with  costly  plantR  be  difficult  to 
excel.  A.  D. 

A  VARIEGATED  LEAVED  DENDROBIUM  NOBILE. 
—We  have  here  a  small  piece  of  Dendrobium  nobile 
with  the  foliage  prettily  variegated,  a  leaf  of  which  I 
enclose  for  you  to  see.  It  originated  on  a  plant  of 
D.  nobile  bought  about  five  years  ago  of  the  Liverpool 
Horticultural  Co.  (as  it  was  then  called,  now  John 
Cowan  &  Co.),  and  this  plant  was  said  to  be  from  a 
new  district.  Anyhow,  when  growth  commenced  that 
same  spring,  I  noticed  a  small  pseudo-bulb  growing 
quite  in  the  centre  of  the  mass  with  this  variegated 
foliage  ;  it  was  a  very  small  growth,  only  measuring 
about  4  inches  when  complete,  and  each  year  siDC9 
the  sanie  foliage  has  been  borne  by  the  bulbs,  which 
have  increased  in  size — last  season's,  the  one  from 
which  the  leaf  enclosed  came,  measuring  14  inches  in 
length.  Until  this  spring  the  whole  mass  has  been 
intact,  but  now  the  variegated  portion  has  been 
separated  from  the  rest,  and  it  has  a  small  basket  to 
itself,  and  the  growth  it  is  now  making  shows  the 
same  peculiarity  as  that  previously  made.  Up  to  the 
present  date  no  flowers  have  been  borne,  although  it 
is  improbable  that  they  would  differ  from  those  of  an 
ordinary  D.  nobile,  which  is  only  a  flower  of  the  u6ual 
type.  I  mentioned  this  variegated  sport  to  Mr. 
Cowan  this  spriog,  and  he  writes  me  that  he  has 
never  seen  a  piece  like  it.  Geo.  Bingham,  Gardener, 
Wrotham  Park,  Barnct.  [The  leaf  sent  by  our  cor- 
respondent is  striped  creamy-white,  the  stripes  running 
longitudinally,  and  the  leaf  appears  to  be  quite 
normal  in  all  other  respects.  Ed.] 

SPORTIVE  CYCLAMEN.— In  reply  to  "A.  1).'' 
(p.  286),  I  may  state  that  a  plant  with  fifty  to  sixty 
half-white  and  half-red  flowers,  and  six  or  seven 
Bowers  or  blooms  half-red  and  half-white,  and  two 
blooms  had  only  one  of  its  petals  red,  and  the  others 
white,  and  some  of  the  red  ones  had  white  petals.  I 
raised  this  plant  from  seed,  and  I  also  know  there  is 
only  one  corm  in  the  flower-pot.  It  is  a  very  striking 
plant,  and  no  one  coming  into  the  house  can  fail  to 
notice  it.  Wm.  Smythe,  Basing  Park  Gardens, 
A  Iton. 

GRIESELINIA  LITTORALIS  AND  OTHER  PLANTS. 
— Do  you  know  of  Grieseliuia  littoralis  flowering  iu 
this  country  %  It  is  doing  so  with  me.  Among 
other  interesting  plants  now  iu  flower  or  flower-bud, 
ate  Sciadopitys  verticillata,  X  mthoceras  sorbifolia, 
now  expanding  its  flowers  in  the  greatest  possible 
profusion  ;  Fabiana,  also  promising  a  profusion  of 
flower,  Japanese  Maples,  Oreodaphne,  and  Himalayan 
Rhododendrons,  R.  arboreum,  and  R.  Thomsoni. 
These  have  been  all  standing  out-of-doors  for  several 
years  without  any  protection,  except  in  the  case  of 
the  Rhododendrons,  which  had  a  very  slight  covering 
during  the  severe  frost  of  last  year's  winter.  Indeed, 
they  seem  to  suffer  more  from  hot  lry  summers  than 
from  cold  winters.  To  the  abovt  list  I  might  have 
added  Rhododendron  ciliatum  and  a  Rhododendron 
sent  out  by  Veitch  under  the  name  of  It.  racemosum, 
both  unprotected.   Q.  J.  Allman,  Purkstone,  Dorset. 

HARDY  PLANTS  FOR  FURNISHING  FLOWER8 
FOR  CUTTING.— Although  Mr.  E.  Jenkins  is  very 
emphatic  in  his  condemnation  of  the  planting  of 
Daffodil  bulbs  and  those  of  bulbous  Irises  during  the 
mouths  of  January,  February,  ami  March,  under  the 
conditions  mentioned  by  me  at  p.  205,  he  has  not 
adduced  facts  which  in  the  .cast  go  to  weaken  the 
opinion  which  I  expressed  there  on  the  subject.  I 
must  remind  Mr.  Jenkins  odcs  more,  that  when  1  penned 
my  original  article  on  this  BU'ject  (see  p.  205,  four  lines 
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from  top),  "I  had  in  lny  mind  bulbs  planted  in  the 
autumn."     And  I  also  beg  to  assure  him,  that  I  stiil 
assert  that  "  There  is  no  practical  reason  why  people 
who    may    come     to    the    conclusion    in    January, 
February,  early  in  March,  or,  for  that  matter,  as  late 
in  spiing,  if  good,  dry  bulbs  of  the  Daffodil  and  Iris 
are  then  obtainable,  that  they  would  like  to  plant  a 
given  space  with  these  popular  bulbous  plants,  should 
not  forthwith  do  so."     "To  this,"  writes  Mr.  Jenkins 
at   p    236,    "I  can   only  say  there  is  every  reason 
po-sible  ;"  adding,  "for  if  such  bulbs  were  planted 
3  inches  deep  in  February  or  March,  the  chances  are 
that  90  rer  cent,  would  never  raise  themselves  that 
year  more  than  the  same  number  of  inches  above  the 
soil."     He  then  a«ks,  "With  such  as  these,   where 
does  Mr.  Ward  get  his  new  bulb  and  flower-germ  for 
flowering  another  year  ?  "     P.y  way  of  answering  this 
question,  I  will  ask   Mr.  Jenkins  if  he  is  aware  that 
thousands  of  forced  bulbs  of  Daffodils,   Hyacinths, 
Tulips,   &c,   are   transplanted  out  of  the  pots  into 
borders  and  beds  every  spring  — often   as  late  as  May 
—  in  private  gardens,  where,  as  a  ru'e,  they  flourish 
and  yield  abundance  of  flowers  every  yi  ar  ;  improving 
in  floriferousness  and  subs'ance  the  second  year  from 
time  of  planting,  after  the  bulbs  have  had  time  to 
rfcover  from  the  rough  ordeal  which  they  were  sub- 
jected  to  in  the  process  of  forcing,  and  to  establish 
themselves  in  their  new  quarters?     And,  if  so,  how 
he  leconeiles  this  fact  with  his  own  did  urn  >     Again, 
1   may  mention — byway  of  convincing  Mr.  Jenkins 
of  error  and  unjust  remarks  he  has  made  iu  citi- 
ci-ing    practical    facts— the   thousands   of    Daffjdils 
which  are  yearly  transplanted  from  Daffodil  woods  m 
private  places  to  desirable  sites  on  other  parts  of  the 
i  state  in  May,  and  sometimes  later  in  tho  eeason,  and 
which  bulbs  live  and  flourish   to  such  an  extent  in 
their  new  home  as  to  become  a  veritable  carpet  of 
gold  every  succeeding  spring  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years.     These  facts  speak  for  themselves,  and  at  the 
same    time    afford    a    conclusive    and    indisputable 
answer   to   Mr.    Jenkins'   question    in    reference   to 
B;.riDg-p'anted  Daffodils — '■  And  with  such  as  these, 
where  does  Mr.  Waid  get  his  new  bulb  and  flower- 
germ  for  flowering  another  year  ?  "     Time  after  time 
have  I  made  transplantations  of  the  above-mentioned 
bulbs,  and  with  the  results  indicated  ;  planting  the 
forced  bulbs  in  holes  made  3  or  4  irjches  deep  with 
the  setting-stick,  and  the  Daffodils  in  holes  about  tho 
fame  depth,  made  with   a   crowbar,    pretty  closely 
together,  or   rather   closely    together  in  clumps,   at 
irregular  intervals   among  the  trees  iu  the  "  home- 
woods"  and  grounds,   filling  up  the  holes  with  fine 
soil   ubere  the  latter  was  not  loose  enough  in   the 
planting  ground  to  get  washed  into  the  holes  with 
rain.     Mr.  Jenkins  says,  "  Mr.  Ward  urges  that  I  must 
know  that  thousands  of  Daffodil  bulbs  are  advertised 
and  sold  in  January  and  February  ;''  adding,  "True; 
but  who   are  the    buyers .'     Certainly  not   practical 
gardeners    or    bulb    specialists."      How    doe-i    Mr. 
Jenkins  support  this  assertion,  seeirg  that  the  said 
hnlbR  are  largely  advertised  in  trade  journals  during 
the   months   named?     I   suppose    Mr.   Jenkins   will 
admit  that  the  trade  is  composed  of  practical  men 
and  bulb  specialists  ?     Your  correspondent  refers  to 
a  bulb  sale  that  he  attended  iu  February  la9t,  and  at 
which  Von  Sion  Daffodils  were  put  up  in  cheap  lots, 
some  of  which,  he  avers,  were  not  sold,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  of  "at  least  half-a-dozen  Daffodil-growers 
and  specialists"  were   included   in   the    number   of 
people  present.     However,  I  fail  to  see  that  this  in- 
disposition on  the  part  of  six  growers  and  specialists 
to  buy  the  said  bulbs  can  be  accepted  as  evidence  in 
support  of  Mr.  Jenkins'  defence,  lor  the  best  of  all 
n  asons,  that  in  all  probability  they  did  not  go  to  the 
sale   to   buy   bulls   of   this   kind,  and   which   they 
evidently  did   not  require.      Mr.   Jenkins'  remarks, 
"Here  was  a  lost  opportunity,  for  Mr.  Ward  could 
h  ive  had  at  least  2000  or  3u0u  for  the  taking  away." 
Well,  it  may  interest  Mr.   Jenkins  to  know  that  the 
middle    of    February    last    I    planted   4000   double 
Daffodils   in   my   garden,    and   a  lesser   number   of 
S,ani-li    Irises.     1  have  cut  several  bloom?  of   the 
former  with  stems  8  to  9  inches  in  length,  and  the 
foliage  of  most  of  them  is  from  7  to  9  inches  high. 
And  I   look  forward  with  certainty   to   these  same 
February -planted  bulbs  becoming  s-ronger,  and  con- 
lequ.  ntly  more  floriferous,  each  succeeding  spring  ; 
and,  moreover,  I  feel  confident  that  these  bulbs  will 
yield  better  floriferous  results  in  the  Fpring  of  1899 
thau  bulbs  of  the  same  size  and  quality  planted  next 
autumn   will    produce.      Sound    dry    bulbs,    when 
brought  in  contact  with  mother  earth,  of  medium 
texture  and  fair  fertility,  during  any  of  the  months 
of  January,  February,  or  March,  speedily  push  into 
root  and  leaf-growth,  and,  in  a  measure,  make  up  for 
ost    time.     I    need   not   go    into   the  reason  which 


induced  me  to  buy  and  plant  the  bulbs  mentioned 
above  in  February,  further  than  to  say  I  consider  the 
bulbs  offered  were  a  good  bargain,  and  I  was  certain 
that  they  would  grow  and  flower  all  right  in  due 
time.  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Jenkins  would  wilfully 
misrepresent  my  words,  or  accuse  me  of  "trying  to 
evade  the  point  at  issue,"  which,  however,  he  does  at 
p.  236  {re  Francoa  "growing  and  flowering  freely 
when  sheltered  from  north  and  east  winds  "),  by 
saying  I  originally  recommended  this  plant  for  rield- 
eulture,  and  quite  unconditionally.  If  he  will  refer 
to  tho  concluding  lines  of  the  third  paragraph  of  my 
original  article,  p.  156,  he  will  be  convinced  of  the 
error  he  has  made  in  accusing  me  of  "trying  to  evade 
the  point  at  issue."  In  recommending  that  new 
plantations  of  the  kinds  of  hardy  perennials  men- 
tioned in  that  paragraph  (including  the  Francoa)  be 
made  in  light  rather  than  heavy  soil  of  average 
fertility  and  depth,  I  added,  "and,  if  possible,  in 
situations  which  are  sheltered  from  the  north  and 
east  winds."  I  have  never  "  tried  to  evade  the  point 
at  issue  "  in  any  controversial  matter  I  have  been 
engaged  in,  but  I  have  sometimes  had  difficulty  in 
keeping  my  opponent  to  the  "point  at  issue." 
//.  IT.  'Ward,  Rayleigh. 

THE  FRUIT  PROSPECTS. — The  blossoms  of  the 
Apple,  Perr,  Cherry,  and  Plum  are  verv  promising. 
The  recent  frosts  touched  a  few  of  the  most 
forward  and  exposed  blooms  on  some  of  the  Pear- 
trees,  but  more  than  sufficient  is  left.  The  tr^es 
appear  to  be  doing  their  duty,  and  if  the  climatic 
conditions  of  the  season  are  favourable,  the  pains- 
taking orchardist  will  have  good  fruit  crops.  Apricots, 
I  fear,  will  be  thin.  The  blossom  was  everything 
that  could  be  desired  up  to  the  morning  of  March  10, 
when  12°  of  frost  killei  the  greater  part.  So  grand 
a  fruit  as  the  Apricot  ought  to  be  given  glass  protec- 
tion. I  often  wonder  how  it  has,  for  so  long,  been 
left  out  in  the  cold,  whilst  so  much  care  is  bestowed 
on  the  Peach  and  Nectarine,  which  in  the  opinion  of 
some  are  inferior  fruit  to  that  of  the  Apricot.  W. 
Miller,  Combe  Alley,  April  25. 

So  far,  the  season  is  all  that  could  be  desired 

in  tbe=e  parts,  and  trere  are  prospects  of  a  beautiful 
fruit  harvest.  If  our  friend  John  Frost  will  only 
forego  bis  usual  late  visit,  a  record  season  may  be 
expected.  Vegetable  crops  have  benefited  by  the 
helpful  rains,  and  with  warm  sunshine  we  may  hope  to 
closely  follow  our  southern  brethren,  who  will  shortly 
be  telling  us  that  they  are  gathering  Strawberries, 
pulling  Peas,  and  digging  Potatos  on  warm  borders,  and 
other  nice  things.  We  do  not  envy  them,  unless 
perhaps  when  they  are  penning  their  notes  we  have 
registered  our  10°  or  12°  cf  frost.  Imagine  our 
feelings  as  we  cut  our  Cabbages  and  pull  our  Peas, 
perhaps  a  month  or  six  weeks  lat".  Unlike  the 
Pharisee  of  old,  thankful  that  we  are  not  as  other 
men,  we  are  inclined  to  ask,  "why "are  we  not  as 
other  men?  Arthur  Smith,  Eden  Hall  Gardens, 
Linguathly,  May  4. 

PROTECTING  PEACH-TREES  IN  BLOOM.— Seeing 
that  ninety  gardeners  out  of  every  hundred,  at  least, 
recognize  and  act  upon  the  belief  that  some  pro- 
tection to  the  bloom  of  Peach,  Nectarine,  Apricot, 
and  similar  wall-fruits  is  needful  and  beneficial,  Mr. 
Carmichael  has  shown  great  boldness  in  venturing  to 
denounce  the  practice  so  strongly  as  he  has  recently 
done.  But  when  it  is  charged  against  the  practice 
that  it  keeps  the  bees  from  the  blossoms,  it  should  be 
understood  that  that  objection  fails  where,  as  is  so 
commonly  the  case,  the  covering  remains  over  the 
trees  in  the  night  only,  and  is  rolled  up  or  removed 
during  the  day.  But  after  all  it  is  a  case  of  experience. 
What  are  the  experiences  of  the  many  who  do  give 
protection  as  against  the  few  who  give  none?  Not 
that  it  necessarily  follows  the  many  may  be  right, 
because  practice  in  gardening  is  often  of  the  rule  of- 
thurab  order,  but  when  the  large  majority  do  act  in 
a  certain  way,  there  seems  to  be  strong  reason  to 
believe  that  they  must  have  good  reasons  for  taking 
such  course.  What  harm  is  done  to  wall-tree  bloom 
is  undoubtedly  the  result,  chiefly,  of  night  frosts, 
and  these  are  sometimes  so  severe  that  Frigi  Domo, 
tiffany,  or  scrim-canvaB  offer  very  little  protection. 
In  such  ca=e  probably  the  chief  service  rendered  may 
be  to  intercept  the  falling  moisture  or  dew,  and  thus 
help  to  keep  the  blossoms  dryer  than  otherwise  would 
be  the  case.  But  then  again  there  is  the  fact  that 
moisture  at  night  comeslargely  from  the  soil,  and  if  the 
covering  over  the  Peach-trees,  usually  at  the  bottom 
drawn  out  some  3  feet  from  the  wall,  checks  the 
settling  of  moisture  on  the  bloom  externally,  it 
bottlea-in  such  moisture  as  emanates  from  the  soil 
beneath  the  covering,  and  prevents  itB  free  dispersal 


in  the  air,  so  that  the  check  to  external  moittue 
may  not  be  all  gain.  It  seems  late  in  the  day  to  open 
a  question  of  this  nature  now,  but  it  does  not  follow 
any  the  more  that  our  covering  or  protecting  practice 
has  always  been  right.  No  doubt  there  is  now  ampin 
experience  to  set  the  matter  at  rest  if  gardeners  will 
only  freely  give  it.  A.  D. 

EICHORNIA  SPECIOSA,  better  known  under  tie 
name  of  Pontederia  crassipes,  has  for  many  years 
occupied  a  prominent  position  in  the  tank  of  tie 
tropical  aquatic-house  in  tbe  Oxford  Botanic  Gardens. 
It  has  always  ben  a  shy  bloomer  here  and  on  e ac  i 
occasion  of  its  flowering  it  has  invariably  been  towards 
the  end  of  the  summer.  This  would  lead  one  to 
think  that  exposure  to  sunlight  was  a  determining 
factor  in  the  production  of  its  flowers.  But  this 
year  the  order  has  been  reversed,  for  during  the  pa  t 
week  it  has  produced  a  scape  bearing  several  of  its 
lovely  clear  rosy-lilac  flowers,  the  upper  and  larges*. 
segment  of  each  being  suffused  in  the  middle  with 
rosy-purple,  with  linear  markings  of  violet,  in  the 
centre  of  which  is  displayed  a  conspicuous  oval 
blotch  of  pale  chrome-yellow.  It  is  a  very  attractive 
and  pleasing  plant  when  in  bloom,  but  unfortunately 
the  flowers  are  very  evanescent.  It  is  figured  under 
the  name  ot  Pontederia  azurea  in  the  Botanical 
Magazine,  vol.  56,  pi.  2932,  but  justice  is  scarcely 
done  to  tbe  prettiness  of  tbe  coloration  of  ihc 
flowers.    W.  G.  B. 

CYTISUS  ANDREANUS  x  .  —  I  am  sending,  and 
should  like  your  opinion  concerning  some  seedling 
Cytisus  scoparius  Andreanus  crossed  with  0.  praeccx. 
The  Andreanus  coloured  one  is  of  capital  habit  and  a, 
good  grower,  and  is  apparently  much  earlier  lhm 
C.  Audreanus  (at  least,  my  one  plant  if  Andreanus  has 
not  a  bloom  open  yet),  at  to  flowering,  it  is  close  after 
C.  prsecox  with  me.  Of  the  three— all  seedlings 
from  the  same  cross— one  is  quite  upright.  None  is 
bo  early  as  the  Andreanus  coloured  one.  The  seedlings 
are  growing  out  of  doors,  and  are  two  years  old.  I 
think  the  coloured  one  should  be  of  value  on  ace  mnt 
of  its  early  blooming.  T.  Geeson.  |  We  do  not  see 
in  the  specimens  sent  any  evidence  of  a  cross  with 
prsecox.  The  third  upright  form  is  a  different  species 
altogether.] 

CENTRAL  AFRICAN  COTTON.— According  to  a 
paragraph  in  the  Gardeners*  Chronicle,  au  entirely 
new  species  of  Cotton  plant  has  been  discovered  in 
Central  Africa,  which  has  caused  an  uncommon 
amount  of  iutere9t.  Five  years  ago,  Adolf  Kyle,  an 
Englishman,  saw  in  the  Congo  territory,  1,600  kilo- 
metres distant  from  the  banks  of  the  river,  iu  a 
wooded  region,  a  group  of  Cotton-bushes  of  a  height 
of  6  metres.  Kyle  gave  some  of  the  seed-vessels  to 
an  Americin  farmer.  Can  tbe  editor  say  where  this 
farmer  now  resides,  and  if  I  can  obtain  seeds  of  the 
plant,  or  what  would  be  the  price  of  a  cwt.  of  seed, 
or  tell  me  where  Adolf  Kyle  is  now  residing  ?  Also 
can  he  inform  me,  in  case  I  should  send  to  the 
Congo  country,  how  I  could  obtain  seeds  of  this 
plant?  Karl  Dignowiiz,  Bobe.rgasse  2,  Sagan.  [We  do 
not  think  it  at  all  likely  that  tbe  plant  in  question  is 
a  true  Cotton,  Go3sypium.  There  are  many  frutes- 
cent  or  arborescent  Malvaceu'  in  tropical  Africi 
which  produce  cottony  seeds,  but  none  of  any  special 
value.  Ed.] 


®t>ftuarg« 

A.  SIMPSON. — The  decease  of  this  well-known 
citizen  of  York  occurred  on  the  4th  inst.  Mr.  Simp- 
son was  head  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  A.  Simpson  & 
Sons  of  the  Heworth  Nurseries,  and  held  a  prominent 
position  amongst  the  nurserymen  of  tbe  county.  He 
was  associated  with  the  Ancient  Society  of  York 
Florists,  by  whom  and  a  by  wide  circle  of  acquaintances 
he  was  very  highly  respeeted.  His  connection  with 
the  Society  extended  from  the  year  1868,  and  during 
a  great  part  of  the  time  he  was  a  member  of  the 
committee.  He  filled  the  office  of  steward  three 
years,  and  in  1894  occupied  the  position  of  chairman 
of  the  executive,  during  one  of  the  most  successful 
financial  years  in  the  society's  history.  He  had  been  a 
prominent  member  at  the  York  Chrysanthemum  show 
since  its  beginning,  having  had  charge  of  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  vegetable  exhibits  —  no  very  light  duty,  as 
those  know  well  who  are  aware  what  a  ejuantity  of  vege- 
tables are  usually  shown.  He  was  of  robust  physique, 
and  was  seldom  ill.     His  death  was   scarcely  antici- 
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pated,  and  bis  illness  but  of  ehoTt  duration,  a  para- 
lytic seizure  being  the  immediate  cause  of  death. 
The  interment  took  place  on  the  7th  inst.,  at  York 
Cemetery,  and  was  preceded  by  a  service  at  St. 
Thomas'  church.  Many  of  the  deceased's  colleagues 
were  present,  and  the  chaplain  of  the  Ancient  Society 
of  York  Florists  (Rev.  H.  Vy  vyan)  assisted  in  theservice. 
Deceased  was  in  bis  sixty-eighth  year,  and  leaves 
three  sons  and  two  daughters.  J.  L. 

MR.  JOHN  Weir. — We  have  received  a  private 
intimation  of  the  death,  on  the  28th  ult.,  of  this  old 
servant  of  the  Rnyal  Horticultural  Society.  Few 
persons,  we  believe,  were  aware  of  his  existence,  for 
his  name  appeared  long  ago  in  Britten  &  Boulger's 
Biographical  Index  of  deceased  botanists,  though, 
of  course,  no  date  could  be  assigned  to  the  event. 
His  life  has  been  a  sad  one  indeed,  and,  happily, 
almost  without  parallel.  John  Weir  went  to  Biazil 
in  1S61,  aB  collector  for  the  Boyal  Horticultural 
Society,  and  after  spending  about  two  years  there, 
he  proceeded  to  New  Grenada,  where  his  active 
career  soon  terminated.  He  had  an  attack  of  fever, 
"  which,  after  a  few  days,  went  off,  leaving  him 
paralysed  in  all  his  limbs,  from  the  neck  down- 
wards." This  was  in  the  autumn  of  1864.  But  what 
a  deplorable  condition  for  a  young  man  in  a  distant 
country  !  However,  he  met  with  good  friends  and 
kind  nursing,  and  Mr.  F.  Stacey,  H.B.M.'a  Consul  at 
SaDta  Martha  at  the  time,  at  once  communicated 
with  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  On  receiving 
this  news,  the  Council  of  the  Society  directed  that 
every  care  and  attention  should  be  paid  to  Mr. 
Weir,  and  that  he  should  be  sent  home  as  soon  as  he 
was  able  to  bear  the  voyage.  He  came  home  in  the 
autumn  of  1865,  and  it  was  soon  recognised  that  his 
case  was  a  hopeless  one. 

An  appeal  was  made  to  the  Fellows  of  the  Society 
for  subscriptions  towards  a  fund  to  provide  for  the 
helpless  man  and  his  wife.  This  appeal  was  strongly 
supported  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  for  1865 
(p.  1179),  and  again  in  1866  (p.  170).  What  the 
exact  result  was  we  do  not  know,  but  poor  Wtir 
lingered  on  under  the  care  of  a  devoted  wife  until 
I  he  end  of  last  month.  As  stated  in  the  columns  of 
this  journal  in  the  first  place  cited,  during  his  brief 
career  as  a  collector,  Mr.  Weir  introduced  many  beau- 
tiful plants.  Among  other  thhigs  he  introduced  a 
large  number  of  living  Orchids,  but  the  cultivation  of 
Urcbids  was  not  so  well  understood  then  as  now, 
consequently  fewer  stand  to  his  credit  thftn  might 
otherwise  have  been  the  case.  Lists  of  the 
plants  he  sent  home,  together  with  c?es«riptions 
of  new  species,  will  be  found  in  the  Proceedings  of 
the  Society  between  1863  and  1865.  Apart  from 
this,  we  have  abundant  evidence  of  Weir's  industry 
and  keenness  of  observation.  In  addition  to  flowering 
plants  and  Ferns,  he  made  a  very  extensive  collec- 
tion of  mosses  and  Liverworts,  including  numerous 
new  species,  which  were  published  in  vol.  xl>.  of  the 
Journal  of  the  Linncan  Society.  He  retained  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  his  collections  till  within  a  few 
days  of  his  end,  when,  at  his  special  request,  it  was 
sent  to  Kew.    W.  B.  H. 

Mr.  A.  G.  Munro  of  New  Barnet,  furnishes  the 
following  interesting  particulars  of  the  deceased  : — 

"SirClement  Markhamspeaksfrequently  and  highly 
of  him  in  his  important  publication.  The  two 
pleasures  of  poor  Mr.  Weir's  life  for  years  past  have 
been  his  books  and  his  garden  ;  and  though  paralysed 
in  a  degree  such  as  would  have  taken  the  very  heart 
out  of  many  men,  he  used  to  bind  in  leather  the 
various  horticultural  papers  and  reviews  which  he 
took  in.  Indeed,  the  handsome  rows  of  volumes 
now  on  his  book-shelf  would  delight  the  editors  who 
were  responsible  for  the  single  weekly  or  monthly 
issues.  Whenever  a  neighbour  desired  a  little  insight 
into  botany,  nothing  gave  Mr.  Weir  greater  pleasure 
than  to  give  of  hiB  rich  botanical  learning  freely, 
concisely,  and  to  the  benefit  of  those  consulting  him. 

"  His  house,  Clydesdale  Cottage,  commands  a  fine 
view  of  the  East  Barnet  Valley,  and,  in  summer-time, 
Mr.  Weir  would  either  be  sitting  under  an  awning  on 
a  garden-seat  in  the  middle  of  his  plants  sod  flowers 
—many  of  the  latter  being  the  homely  and  familiar 


ones  of  the  best  species— or  leaning  over  the  wicket- 
gate,  ready  for  a  chat  with  a  passing  neighbour. 
The  beauty  of  bis  garden  was  an  admiration 
throughout  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  During 
the  whole  of  bis  long  sufferings  he  was  patient 
and  genial.  The  greatest  blessing  in  hia  sad  lot 
was  that  he  had  a  devoted  wife,  who  scarcely  left 
his  side  night  or  day.  I  need  hardly  add  that  his 
interest  in  Kew  remained  keen  to  the  end." 

Dr.  Alexander   Paterson.— Horticultuii-ts 

near  and  far  will  regret  to  hear  of  the  loss  of  the 
genial  doctor,  who  never  seemed  so  happy  as  when 
engaged  in  horticultural  pursuits,  dispensing  hospi- 
tality, or  sharing  his  pleasures  with  horticulturists. 
For  many  years  one  of  the  most  highly  valued  plea- 
sures of  the  great  horticultural  shows  at  Edinburgh 
was  the  day  for  the  judges,  the  visitors,  the  pressmen, 
and  jurors,  to  visit  Dr.  Paterson's  gardens  at  the 
Bridge  of  Allan.  These  meetings  and  reunions 
became  red-letter  days  to  many  distinguished  horti- 
culturists, and  tbeir  memory  lingers  in  their  hearts 
and  heads. 

For  years  it  was  one  of  the  doctor's  special  pleasures 
to  send  the  Queen  his  choicest  Orchids  on  her  birth- 
day, or  present  her  at  the  Perth  station  with  his 
richest  treasures  on  her  journey  to  and  from  her 
highland  heme  at  Balmoral.  There  are  few  more 
pathetic  incidents  than  Dr.  Paterson,  with  the  6tately 
grace  of  avenerable  knight  of  the  olden  time,  bending 
lowly  to  enrich  his  Sovereign  with  his  sweetest  and 
freshest  flowers. 

For  some  years  Dr.  PaterEon  has  suffered  from 
failing  health.  This  compelled  bim  to  reduce  his 
treasures,  and  part  with  the  bulk  of  his  favourite 
plants.  While  regretting  this  serious  curtailment  of 
his  pleasures  and  also  the  loss  of  his  wider  experience 
to  horticulture,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that,  but  for 
hiB  delicate  constitution,  the  probability  is  he  would 
never  have  been  an  Orchid-grower,  an  antiquary,  or 
the  founder  of  the  great  health  resort  of  the  Bridge 
of  Allan.  His  delicate  health  drove  him  out  of  Edin- 
burgh, where  he  had  begun  to  practise;  and  having 
obtained  fresh  vigour  and  renewed  strength  from  the 
Bridge  of  Allan  and  its  environs,  he  aBked  others, 
similarly  afflicted,  to  do  likewise,  and  with  the 
happieBt  results. 

Up  to  the  last  almost  Dr.  Paterson  lived  three 
or  more  lives — that  of  the  healing,  helpful  physician  ; 
the  other  two  are  perhaps  more  pithily  expressed  by 
the  statement  that  be  lived  in  a  garden  and  in  a 
museum.  While  in  horticulture  he  had  also  had 
special  hobbies,  and  had  ridden  some  of  them,  such 
as  Orchids  and  Pitcher-plants,  as  bard  as  most  men  ; 
jet  his  tastes  seemed  broad  and  catholic,  embracing 
hardy  trees,  Bhrubs,  herbaceous  plants,  alpines, 
Cacti,  succulents,  bulbs,  foliage  and  flowering  plants. 
Neither  had  his  interest  in  horticultural  literature 
diclined  in  the  least.  He  was  an  occasional  corre- 
spondent of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  for  many  years. 

For  very  many  years  Dr.  Paterson  had  done  good 
work  for  horticulture  and  among  horticulturists,  and 
he  remained  faithful  and  true  to  his  calling  till  the 
last.  Living  and  almost  dying  in  his  garden,  fond- 
ling, growing,  training,  learning,  loving  his  plants 
and  flowers.  'Tis  ever  thus  with  the  true  gardener, 
whether  amateur  or  professional.  The  true  love  of 
Nature  and  of  plants  is  without  beginning  of  days 
or  end  of  life.  It  meets  us  on  the  threshhold  of 
life,  and  hardly  leaves  us  at  the  close.  D.  T.  F. 
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May  10.— Just  as  on  former  occasions,  immediately  pre- 
cedent to  the  Temple  Show,  the  meeting  on  Tuesday  last  in 
the  Drill  Hall,  James  Street,  Westminster,  was  maiked  by  a 
much  smaller  display  of  plants  and  Mowers  than  hns  occurred 
for  some  time.  The  general  endeavour  to  make  as  good  a 
show  as  possible  at  the  greatest  exhibition  of  the  year, 
causes  many  of  the  exhibitors  to  hut. band  their  resources 
during  the  few  preceding  weeks,  and  anyone  who  has  a 
really  good  novelty  for  presentation  at  about  this  period, 
prefers  to  wait  for  the  additional  honour  of  an  award  being 
granted  at  the  Temple. 


We  saw  the  last  of  the  Narcissi  at  the  previous  meeting, 
there  being  very  few  staged  on  Tuesday,  but  there  was  a  most 
extensive  collection  of  Tulips  from  Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons, 
and  other  hardy  floweis  from  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son. 

Groups  of  pot  Roses  Jrom  Messrs.  W.  Paul  «fc  Son  were 
very  attractive  and  showy,  and  lovely  cut  Ro-es  from  Mr. 
G.  Mount,  of  Canterbury,  were  again  evident.  Awards  of 
Merit  were  recommended  by  the  Floral  Committee  to  two 
varieties  of  Indian  Azaleas  ;  to  three  Alpine  Auriculas  ;  to  a 
strain  of  scented  Auriculas,  and  to  a  double-flowering  variety 
of  Alyssum  saxatile.  Before  the  Fruit  Committee  were 
presented  the  first  Nectarines  and  Peaches  of  the  season,  and 
some  excellent  fruits  of  Ro^al  Sovereign  Strawberry;  five 
Awards  of  Merit  being  recommended  to  Radishes  shown 
from  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens. 

Orchids  included  several  first  class  novelties,  and  are 
referred  to  in  another  column.  In  the  afternoon,  Professor 
Geo.  Benslow  gave  an  interesting  discourse  upon  some  of 
the  plants  b(  lore  the  meeting. 

Floral  Committee. 

Present :  W.  Marshall,  Etq  ,  Chairman,  and  Mestis.  C.  T. 
Druery,  Owen  Thomas,  Jno.  Fraser,  R.  Dean,  Geo.  Stevms, 
W.  Howe,  Jas.  Hudson,  John  Jennings,  Thos.  Peed,  H.  B. 
May,  J.  Fraser,  Geo.  Gordon,  J.  D.  Pawle,  Chas.  E.  PearEcn, 
Chas.  Jeffries,  Chas.  E.  Shea,  H.  J.   Cutbush,  E.  T.  Cook, 

D.  B.    Crane,  T.    W.  Sanders.    H.   Turner,   C.   Blick.    Cecil 

E.  Cant,  E.  Mawley,  and  Jas.  Walker. 

Mr.  Jas.  Turner,  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough,  made  an  exhibit 
of  new  varieties  of  Azalea  indica.  Awards  of  Merit  were 
recommended  to  two  of  these,  Mdme.  Joseph  Vervaene  and 
Ami  Chas.  Vermeire.  The  former  is  a  large  double  pin*- 
coloured  flower,  with  deeper  blotch  ;thelatttr,  crimson  colour 
single  flowered,  very  free.  Dryad,  double  white ;  Louise 
Cuvelier,  also  double  white  ;M.  Chas.  Vuylsteke,sa  all  double 
crimsoned-flowered,  and  President  A.  d'Haene,  President  Van 
Imschoot,  semi-double  dark  crimson,  La  Piintemps,  a  fine 
ehowy  crimson,  are  all  good  varieties. 

Mr.  Turner  also  showed  a  dozen -an  d-a-balf  plants  of  the 
Princess  May  variety  of  Souvenir  delaMalmaison  Carnation. 
This  richly-coloured  variety  was  in  capital  condition,  the 
plants  being  well-grown,  the  flowers  were  large  and  finely- 
coloured. 

A  sweet-scented  strain  of  yellow  Auriculas  was  shown  1  y 
Mr.  David  Storrie,  St.  Yadoes  Cottage, Glencarse,  Perthshire, 
N.B.  Both  plants  and  flowers  were  very  fine  and  large,  there 
being  several  shades  of  jellow  in  the  \arieties.  It  was  said 
the  plants  have  always  been  gi\wn,  wintered,  flowered,  and 
seeded  in  the  (pen  border,  and  have  had  no  protection  cf 
any  kind  at  any  time.  The  variations  in  colour  have  aii'cn 
through  accidental  fertilisation,  no  hand  polliLalicn  tver 
having  been  attempted.  The  strain  has  been  obtained 
during  the  past  fifteen  years  by  selection  from  the  proouce 
of  one  original  yellow-s ce  nted  plant  that  occuired  in  the 
ordinary  border  seedlings,  Some  of  the  varieties  were  moie 
attractive  than  others,  as  Souvenir  dc  Helcne  llieusa  and 
Souvenir  de  Sir  James  (An  Award  of  Merit  was  recommended 
the  strain). 

Mr.  Jas.  Douglas,  Edenside  Nurseries,  Great  Book  ham, 
exhibited  a  collecticn  of  alpine  Auriculas,  and  Awards  of 
Merit  were  recemmended  to  three  varieties— Perfection, 
deep  crimson,  with  yellow  eye  ;  Dean  Hole,  much  the  Fame 
colour,  Lut  in  two  shades,  and  the  yellow  in  this  case  of  a 
paler  tint ;  and  Nixa,  a  vtry  perfect  flower,  with  yellow  eye, 
and  deep  crimson  pips,  edged  light  red. 

Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Old  Nurseries,  Cttshunt,  obtained 
an  Award  of  Merit  for  a  double- flowered  Alyssum  saxatile, 
and  they  also  showed  four  fine  new  Cannas,  named  lona, 
Uncas,  Orion,  and  Sirdar.  The  three  firbt-named  varieties 
were  self-coloured,  and  Sirdar  had  scarlet  flowers  with  an 
irregular  narrow  border  of  yellow.  Messrs  Paul  &  Son  also 
eontributed  a  group  of  hardy  plants  in  flower,  including  the 
pretty  blue-flowered  Phlox  canadensis,  light  blue  flowers,  and 
P.  G.  F.  Wilson,  lilac  coloured,  and  other  species  ;  Primula 
Sieboldi  Brilliant,  a  bright-coloured  variety  of  this  popular 
species;  Alyssum  saxatfle  variegatum,  Iberis  superba,  sprays 
of  double  flowered  Cherries,  Pyius  mains  Schiedickeri,  with 
rose  and  white  Mowers,  and  a  pan  of  the  tiny  white  flowe-cd 
Arenaria  balearica  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

The  collection  of  Tulips  and  hardy  flowering  p'ants  fre  m 
M>ssr-.  Barr  &.  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent  Garelen,  London, 
est  e  nded  along  the  whole  length  of  one  of  the  long  cent]  al  tables, 
and  was  awarded  a  Silver-gilt  Flora  Medal,  the  highest  award 
made  by  the  committee  on  this  occasion.  The  collection  whs 
rich  in  species,  and  included  the  brightly-coloured  Tulipa 
elegans.and  its  white-flowered  variety  ;  T.  atrangulata,  yellow, 
and  the  variety  named  Picta,  with  purple  or  black  base,  and 
f  egment  marked  w  ith  red  ;  T.  retroflexa  (yellow),  and  others, 
inclining  a  few  of  the  Parrot  varieties.  Darwin  Tulips  were 
represented  by  numerous  floweis,  mostly  dull  in  colour,  and 
peme  of  the  prettiest  varieties  shown  were  May  Queen,  Glow 
(crimson),  The  8ultan  (an  extremely  dark-coloured  flower', 
l'orothy  (silvery  heliotrope),  Aurora,  Queen  of  Rosep,  ana 
Phyllis.  The  hardy  flowering  plants  staged  included  a 
number  of  hardy  Orchids,  such  as  o,  papilionacca,  <>.  luaseula, 
O.  italica,  and  0.  bombilifera  (Silver  gilt  Flora  Medal). 

From  B.  Brhmbtt,  Esq  ,  Cheverclls  Park,  Dunstable,  was 
shown  an  inflorescence  of  Dractena  indivisa ;  and  Mr.  J.  T. 
GILBERT  Dyke,  Bourne,  Lincoln,  had  a  bunch  of  double- 
flowered  Anemones. 

Mr.  J.  Jamks,  Woodsidc  Nurseries,  Farnham  Royal,  Slough, 
exhibited  some  Cinerarias  raised  from  crosses  between  the 
garden  Cineraria  and  S.  cruenta,  afterwards  recrossed  with 
t*.  lanata.  These  were  much  dwarf er  in  habit  than  the  hybrid 
Cinerarias  shown  previously  by  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Vcitch 
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the  foliage  taking  somewhat  after  that  of  S.  lanata.  These 
may  be  the  precursors  of  a  fine  strain,  but  at  present  are  of 
botanical  interest  only. 

A  group  of  plants  from  Messrs.  W  Ba  lchin  &  Sons,  Has- 
socks Nurseries,  Sussex,  included  batches  of  Boronia  serru- 
lata^  B.  heterophylla,  Erica  perspic'i  j  tt a,  and  the  purple- 
flowered  Browallia  elatior,  all  of  the.j  jearing  evidence  of 
skilful  cultivation. 

Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Dyson's  Lane  Nursery,  Upp^r  Edmonton, 
showed  a  group  of  pretty  Codireums  (Crotons),  staged  thinly, 
and  interspersed  with  a  few  ferns,  and  other  plants.  Of 
broad-leaved  ones,  the  best  conditioned  were  Goldi,  Thom- 
soni,  Reidi  (a  very  fine  piece),  anu  Baron  Selliere.  The 
prettiest  of  the  fine-leaved  section  was  a  well-grown  plant  of 
the  rather  difficult  Aigburth  Gem,  and  Golden  Ring,  with 
rich-yellow,  waved  and  twisted  leaves  was  good,  also  Youngi, 
Gordoni,  Superba,  Flamingo,  4c.  Altogether  there  were 
forty  varieties  staged  in  this  representative  collection  of  well- 
grown  plants  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

Mr.  Geo.  Mount,  again  made  a  display  of  lovely  Rose- 
blooms,  and  was  awarded  a  Silver  Flora  Medal. 

Messrs.  W.  Paul  &  Sons,  Waltham  Cross  Nurseries,  Herts, 
had  a  group  of  pot  Roses  on  either  side  of  the  entrance  to  the 
hall.  Most  ol  the  plants  being  freely  flowered  they  com- 
posed a  showy  picture,  and  boxes  of  cut  blooms  placed  in 
front  of  them  greatly  increased  the  effect.  Some  of  the  older 
standard  sorts  were  represented  by  specimens  of  considerable 
size,  and  the  newer  ones,  such  as  Queen  Mab  and  Enchan- 
tress, by  younger  specimens.  The  varieties  that  created  the 
best  effect  were  Victor  Verdier,  La  Rosiere,  Alphonse 
Soupert,  Jeannie  Dickson,  Mme.  Falcot.  Gustave  Piganneau, 
Molle.  Fanny  de  Forest  (pure  white),  Duke  of  York,  Queen 
Mab,  and  Enchantress  (a  Silver  Flora  Medal  was  recom- 
mended to  this  exhibit). 

A  group  of  East  Lothian  Stocks  in  flower,  and  boxes  of 
Pyrethrum  aureum  (Golden  Feather),  was  staged  by  Messrs. 
F.  Miller  &  Co.,  267,  Fulham  Road,  London. 

Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Crawley,  showed  a  few  sprays  of 
flowering  shrubs,  also  Violas  in  sprays. 

A  pretty  group  of  plants  from  Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  &,  Son, 
Highgate,  London,  N.,  included  some  finely-flowered  plants 
of  Hydrangea  hortensis  var.  Thos.  Hogg,  Souvenir  de  la 
Malmaison  carnation  var.  Princess  May,  several  Indian  and 
mollis  Azaleas,  Erica  ventricosa  coccinea  minor,  E.  v. 
magnifica,  E.  perspicua  nana,  Boronia  heterophylla.  A  few 
graceful  specimens  of  Japanese  Maples,  Wisiaria  sinensis, 
and  Ferns,  made  the  group  a  very  attractive  one  (Silver 
Batksian  Medal). 

Mr.  Geo.  Stevens,  St.  John's  Nursery,  Putney,  showed  a 
few  new  Carnatiou  flowers,  but  no  awards  were  obtained  by 
these,  the  committee  being  desirous  of  seeing  the  habit  of 
the  plants. 

Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Royal  Exotic  Nursery, 
Chelsea,  showed  a  group  of  plants,  including  Anemone 
nemorosa  flore-pleno,  a  dwarf  double-white  flowered  variety  ; 
a  line  lut  of  Daphne  Cneorum  major,  also  plants  of  Hydrangea 
japonica  Mariesii,  and  H.  j.  flore-rosea,  the  former  variety 
being  a  very  showy  plant  exhibited  at  the  Temple  Show  last 
year;  sprays  of  Rubus  deliciosus,  Sambucus  racemosa  ser- 
ratifolia  foliis  aureis,  also  Citrus  trifoliata,  and  plauts  of 
the  white-flowered  Cytisus  Schipkirasis ;  a  pretty  light 
purple  coloured  Anbrietia  known  as  Souvenir  de  W.  Ingrami ; 
and  Nothospartium  australe,  an  extremely  minute-flowered 
Leguniinosa.-e,  a  hardy  plant,  with  aggregated  flowers  along 
three  parts  the  length  of  each  stem. 

Orchid  Committee. 

Present:  Henry  Little,  Esq.,  in  the  chair;  aud  Messrs. 
T.  B.  Haywood,  De  B.  Crawshay,  J.  Douglas,  W.  Cobb, 
T.  W.  Bond,  E.  Hill,  J.  Jaques,  H.  Ballantine,  H.  M.  Pollett, 
T.  Statter,  J.  Gabriel,  H.  J.  Chapnun,  F.  J.  Thome,  W.  H. 
Young,  W.  H.  Protheroe,  and  Jas.  O'Brien  (Hon.  See). 

Messrs.  J.  Vbitch  &  Soxs  (Ltd.),  Royal  Exotic  Nursery, 
King's  Road,  Chelsea,  staged  an  extensive  group,  and  were 
awarded  a  Silver-gilt  Flora  Medal.  Of  new  plants,  the  gem 
of  the  group  was  the  pretty  Spathoglottis  x  aureo-Veil- 
laidi,  with  charming  Phalsenopsis-like  flowers  of  a  clear 
chrome-yellow,  the  sepals  having  a  few  crimson  mark- 
ings, and  the  petals  being  profusely  dotted  with  crim- 
son, 'the  side-lobes  and  tip  of  the  front  lobe  of  the  lip, 
the  column,  and  also  the  reverse  of  the  flower,  were  tinged 
with  crimson  (First-class  Certificate) ;  another  fine  novelty 
was  La-lio-Cattleya  x  Wellsiana  albirta  (C.  Trianrei  x  L. 
purpurata),  wiili  white  sepals  and  petals,  and  rich  purple 
lip.  Other  remarkable  plants  were  a  fine  example  of 
Cattleya  intermedia  alba,  some  La-lia  X  Latona.and  Cattleya 
Schroderaj,  of  wuich  C.  S.  ccerulescens  was  the  most  striking  ■ 
the  typical  rosy-petallcd  La»lio-Cattleya  x  W  ellsiana,  and' 
several  remarkably  fine  plan  s  of  Cattleya  Mendeli,  includ- 
ing one  of  a  wholly  blush-white  tint ;  besides  excellent 
Odontoglossums  of  species,  the  handsome  Brassia  brachiata 
good  examples  of  Masdevallia  Veitchiana,  Epidendrum 
Wallisii,  E.  el.  gintulum,  Calanthe  masuca,  Cirrhopetalum 
picturatum,  Cypripedium  Mastersianum,  Angrcecum  modes- 
um,  &c. 

Messrs.  Hucn  Low  &  Co.,  Clapton,  exhibited  a  group  in 
which  the  following  were  prominent,  viz.,  Vanda  teres 
cindida,  Buloophyllum  Claptonense  with  yellow  flowers 
striped  with  dark  crimson,  a  number  of  varieties  of  Odonto- 
glossum  c.ispum,  Cattleya  Mendeli,  Lwlia  purpurata  and 
others;  also  Cypripedium  Rothschildianum,  &c  (Silver 
Banksian  Medal).  Welborb  S.  Ellis,  Esq.,  Hazelbourne 
Dorking  (gr.,  Mr.  W.  S.  BarrelD,  exhibited  a  number  of 
plvnts  of  Odontoglossum  crispum  of  an  excellent  type  and 


capitally  grown  ;  li  ewise  a  couple  of  fine  plants  of  Miltonia 
vexillaria  that  were  profusely  flowered. 

Fred  Hardy,  Esq.,  Tyntesfield,  Ashton-on-Mersey  (gr., 
Mr.  T.  Stafford),  showed  Sophro-Cattleya  x  "  George  Hardy" 
(C.  Acklandia  x  S.  grandiflora),  a  pretty  dwarf  hybrid,  in 
growth  like  a  slender  Cattleya  Acklandhe,  and  bearing  a 
neatly-formed  flower  of  a  reddish  tint,  with  a  yellow  patch 
at  the  base  of  the  lip.  It  is  a  novel  cross,  that  is  showy  and 
distinct  in  character  (Award  of  Merit).  Mr.  Hardy's  group 
comprised  Cattleya  x  Lowie-Mossiie,  Cypripedium  x  Goweri 
magnificum,  and  some  flowers  of  Sobralia  macrantha  alba. 

J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq.,  Glebelands,  South  Woodford 
(gr.,  Mr.  J.  Davis),  showed  Cattleya  intermedia  Fowler's 
variety,  a  handsome  variety  that  resembles  some  of  the 
forms  of  LrelioCattleya  X  Schilleriana,  with  which  it  may  be 
a  secondary  cross,  though  the  pollinia  were  those  of  a  typical 
Cattleya.  The  inflorescence  consisted  of  five  flowers  of  a 
blush-white  tint,  the  front  lobe  of  the  lip,  which  is  crumpled 
and  expanded,  and  of  a  ruby-red  colour.  It  is  quite  distinct 
from  any  other  form  of  its  class  (Award  of  Merit). 

Walter  Cobb,  Esq.,  Dulcote,  Tunbridge  Wells  (gr„  Mr.  J. 
Howes),  again  showed  Lselio-Cattleya  x  Hippolyta.  Dulcote 
variety,  which  had  previously  received  an  Award  of  Merit, 
and  which  on  this  occasion  received  a  First-class  Certificate. 
It  is  the  finest  variety  yet  shown  at  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  meetings.  The  inflorescence  was  short  and  robust, 
and  bore  five  flowers  of  a  large  size,  and  of  a  salmon-tinted 
orange  colour. 

Major  Joioey,  Sunningdale  Park,  Sunniugdale  (gr.,  Mr. 
F.  J.  Thorne),  showed  a  fine  plant  of  Anguloa  Ruckeri.  with 
six  flowers  proceeding  from  one  growth  (Cultural  Commen- 
dation) ;  and  the  raie  Eriopsis  rutidobulbon,  with  an  arching 
raceme  of  handsome  flowers,  the  sepals  and  petals  of  which 
arc  yellow,  edged  with  purple,  the  expanded  side-lobes  of 
the  lip  bearing  a  delicate  tracery  of  purple,  and  the  white 
front  lobe  some  purple  spots. 


FlC.    113. — A    MARKET-Bl'NVII    OF    RA 


Thos.  Statter,  Esq.,  Stand  Hall,  Whitefield,  Manchester 
(gr.,  Mr.  R.  Johnson),  showed  Cypripedium  X  macruchiluiu 
giganteum  Buperbum,  with  very  large  flowers  of  a  lighter 
tint  than  those  previously  observed. 

C.  L.  N.  Ingram,  Esq.,  Elstead  House,  Godalming  (gr., 
Mr.  T.  W.  Bond),  showed  Lilio-Cattleya  X  Fascinator 
(C.  Schrodene  x  L.  purpurata),  a  very  tine  hybrid,  with 
sepals  and  petals  of  a  pale  rose  colour,  the  broad  front  of  the 
lip  being  rich  purplish-crimson  ;  the  throat  while,  with 
a  yellow  tinge  in  the  centre.  It  very  closely  resembhs 
L  -C.  x  Aphrodite  (C.  Mendeli  x  L.  purpurata),  of  which 
the  forms  "Eudoia"'  and  "  Regalis  "  have  previously  been 
shown  from  the  same  gardens  (First-class  Certificate). 

Messrs.  Lindey,  l'Horticulture  Internationale,  Pare  Leo- 
pold, Brussels,  staged  an  effective  group  of  cut  spikes  of  fine 
varieties  of  Odontoglossum  crispum  and  Miltonia  vexillaria, 
one  grand  branched  spike  of  which  bore  sixty-five  flowers. 
There  was  a  distinct  sheen  observed  on  the  odontoglossums 
seldom  seen  here. 

W.  G.  Sor-ER,  Esq.,  Harestone.  Caterhain  Valley  (gr.,  Mr. 
A.  Wood),  showed  a  plant  of  Miltonia  vexillaria  with  fine 
flowers,  and  in  regard  to  which  it  was  said  that  the  drainage 
in  the  pot  (as  in  others  grown  witb  it)  consisted  of  lumps  of 
chalk,  which  were  supposed  to  have  a  beneficial  effect. 

Reoinaid  Youno,  Esq.,  Fringilla,  Linnet  Lane,  Sefton 
Park,  Liverpool  (gr.,  Mr.  T.  Poyntz),  showed  Cypripedium  x 
Belus  (Harrisianum  nigrum?,  Mastersianum <J ),  a  very 
singular-looking  hybrid,  that  approaches  C.  Mastersianum 
in  form  and  substance.  The  upper  sepal  was  green,  fur- 
nished with  a  few  purple  markings  inside  the  pale  rose 
margin  ;  petals  and  lip  are  of  a  brownish- yellow  colour,  with 
purple  markina  s.  The  cross  was  effected  in  March,  1891; 
the  seed  was  sown  January,  18!)2 ;  seedlings  appeared  in 
August,  1892 ;  and  the  first  flower  in  April,  1898. 

Mr.  J.  Robson,  Bowdon,  Cheshire,  showed  a  form  of  Odon- 
toglossum x  Rochfordianum  (?  Hunnewellianum  x  cris- 
pum), a  class  with  rather  small  flowers,  which  ha  >  appeared 
in  various  collections  lately.  Flowers  yellowish-white 
spotted  brown. 

F.  W.  Moore,  Esq.,  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Glasnevin, 
Dublin,  showed   Epidendrum  chitagense,  a  curious  species 


with  yellow  flowers,  the  sepals  and  petals  of  which  were 
spotted  on  the  inner  halves  with  purple,  the  front  lobe  of  the 
lip  being  also  dark  purple  (Botanical  Certificate)  Epidendrum 
Brassavolaj,  and  E.  eampylostylix.  Philip  Crowley  Esq 
Waddon  House,  Croydon  (gr.,  Mr.  J.  Harris),  showed  a  good 
form  of  Cypripedium  hirautissimum. 

Fruit  Committee. 
Present:  Philip  Crowley,  Esq  ,  chairman,  and  Messrs.  Geo. 
Bunyard,  Jos.  Choal,  Jas.  H.  Veitch,  G.  W.  Cummins,  W. 
Gleeson,  A.  H.  Pearson,  T.  J.  8altmarsh,  Alex.  Dean,  J.  W. 
Bates,  W.  Farr,  Geo.  Woodward,  Geo.  Wythes,  G.  T.  Miles, 
F.  Q.  Lane,  H.  Balderson,  J.  Smith,  G.  Reynolds,  G.  Norman! 
Robt.  I  He,  and  W.  Poupart. 

The  best  Apple  in  the  competitive  class  for  flavour  was 
Herefordshire  Pearmain,  shown  from  a  standard  tree  by  C  P 
Serocold,  Esq.,  Taplow  Hill,  Maidenhead  (gr  Mr  V 
Bullock)  ;  2nd,  Calviile  Rouge  from  cordon  on  Paradise 
stock  against  wall,  and  exhibited  by  Mr.  Geo.  Woodward 
Barham  Court  Gardens,  Maidstone.  There  were  three  other" 
dishes. 

A  2nd  prize  was  awarded  to  Pear  Beurre  Bretonneau 
shown  by  Mr.  C.  Herrin,  Dropmore  Gardens,  Maidenhead 
who  described  the  variety  as  ripening  very  late,  being  fairly 
good  after  a  hot  summer,  and  useful  on  account  of  its  good 
keeping  qualities. 

Strawberry  Laxton's  Royal  Sovereign  was  shown  in  mag- 
nificent form  by  Mr.  Geo.  Norman,  gr.  to  Lord  Salisbury, 
Hatfield  Bouse,  Hatfield,  Herts.  He  had  about  ten  doze 
f  i  nits  of  enormous  size,  and  was  deservedly  awarded  a  Sdver 
kmghtian  Medal.  Two  dishes  of  smaller  fruits  were  shown 
by  A.  Henderscn,  Esq.,  Buscot  Park  Hardens,  Faringdon 
Berks.  Mr.  Henderson  also  exhibited  a  white-fleshed  juicy 
Melon  from  a  cross  between  Couutess  x  Hero  of  Lockinge. 

Rivers'  new  Nectarine,  Cardinal,  was  capitally  shown  by 
Mr.  Jas.  Hudson,  gr.  to  Leopold  de  Rothschild  Esq  Gun- 
netsbury  House,  Acton,  who  had  sixteen  fruits.  They  were 
taken  from  pot-trees  started  on  December  2,  and  th«  first 
fruits  were  gathered  on  May  2  (Cultural  Commendation). 

A  second  Cultural  Commendation  was  awarded  to  a  dish 
of  Peaches,  Alexander,  very  fine  in  size  and  colour  from  Mr 
John  Ryder,  gr.  to  Dowager  Countess  of  Limf.rok  Hawke- 
wic.  St.  Albans.  A  dish  of  Waterloo  Peaches  of  moderate 
quality  was  shown  by  C.  Buyer,  Esq.,  Tewkesbury  Lodge 
Forest  Hill  (gr.,  Mr.  W.  Taylor).  .  ' 

A  collection  of  six  dishes  of  French  Beans  from  Mr  Geo 
Wythes,  Syon  House  Gardens,  Brentford,  and  awarded  a 
Vote  of  Thanks,  included  the  var.eties  Early  Forcing 
Mohawk,  Sutton's  "No.  86,"  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Syon  House 
and  Wythes'  Improved  Mohawn.  Mr.  Wythes  also  showed 
a  seedling  variety  of  Cabbage-Lettuce. 

Upwards  of  a  score  varieties  of  Radishes  were  shown 
in  bunches  from  the  Society's  garden  at  Chiswick 
where  they  had  been  cultivated  beside  each  other  Five 
Awards  of  .Merit  were  granted  to  these,  the  selected  varieties 
b.ing  >utt.m  s  Forcing  White  Olive,  Sutton  s  Carmine  Olive 
Birr  s  First-of-All  White  Olive,  Barr's  First-of-AU  Scarlet' 
and  Wo  .d's  Frame  Red,  the  last-named  sent  to  Chiswick  by 
Messrs.  Watkins  &  Simpson,  aud  beiug  the  only  Ion,.  Radish 
given  an  award.  The  two  white  ones  Certificated  appeared 
lor  practical  purposes  to  be  similar  to  each  other. 


ROYAL     BOTANIC. 

May  7.  — At  a  meeting  held  on  the  above  date,  Dr.  R. 
Boxall  in  the  chair,  Col.  Sir  Howard  Vincent,  M.P.,  Col. 
C:  II.  Thompson,  Mrs.  E.  Boyton,  Miss  Hillier,  Miss  F.  B. 
Owen,  Miss  Drummond,  and  Mr.  G.  P.  Barker,  were  elected 
Fellows  ;  and  Mr.  K.  J.  Maiks,  a  member  of  the  Society. 

Tlse  donitions  to  the  Society's  collections  included  two 
large  Orchids,  Ceelogyne  from  Lady  Grimtborpe ;  and  Irom  Mr. 
John  Price  specimens  of  four  varieties  of  Sugar  Canes  from 
the  West  Indies. 

Dr.  Coode  Adams  gave  the  second  part  of  his  paper  on 
"  Cacti,"  dealing  more  particularly  with  the  Opuntias  One 
species  of  which  is  the  Prickly  Pear  of  the  south  whose 
acclimatisation  in  South  Africa  Las  been  an  unfortunate 
thmg  for  the  colonists,  since  it  is  over-running  whole  di<-- 
tricts,  and  no  one  setnis  able  to  eradicate  it.  A  large 
number  of  species  of  the  family,  many  remarkable  for  the 
beauty  and  gorgeous  colouring  of  the  flowers,  was  shown  at 
the  meeting  by  Messrs.  A.  W.  Young  &  Co.,  Stevenage,  to 
whom  a  vote  of  thanks  were  passed. 


May  11.— The  annual  summer  show  under  the  auspices  of 
the  above  Society  was  held  on  Wednesday  last  in  the  Gardens 
of  the  Society,  in  Regent's  Park.  In  the  Gardeners-  Chronicle 
Almanac  this  event  is  set  down  for  June  8,  according  to 
information  supplied  to  us  in  December  last  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  the  Society.  The  exhibits  were  arranged,  as  usual, 
under  a  large  tent  over  the  ground  specially  laid  out  for  this 
and  simil.r  purposes.  There  was  no  sign  that  competitive 
exhibitions  will  again  become  popular  in  these  gardens,  where 
years  ago  so  many  keen,  if  bloodless  battles  have  been  fought. 

There  were  several  creditable  exhibits  staged  in  the  com. 
petitive  classes,  but  in  most  cases  they  were  alone,  or  com- 
peted with  inferior  collections.  Fortunately  a  fine  display 
was  made  by  the  trade  exhibits,  to  which,  in  a  very  large 
measure,  the  success  of  the  exhibition  was  due  The  rough 
winds  prevalent  at  times  caused  some  anxiety  for  the  safety 
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of  tho  tent,  probably  more  easily  aroused  owing  to  the  ywscos 
due  to  wind  at  Shrewsbury  and  York  last  season. 

Tu  conjunction  with  this  show,  the  National  Tulip  Society 
held  its  annual  exhibition  of  florist's  Tulips,  but  the  result 
is  to  further  demonstrate  the  lack  of  interest  there  is  at  the 
present  time  for  the  florists' Tulip.  The  date  was  too  early 
also,  and  many  of  the  flowers  staged  had  been  cut  and  placed 
in  heat  to  induce  them  to  oxpaud. 

Honorary  Exhibits. 

Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Dyson's  Lano  Nurseries,  Upper  Edmonton, 
decorated  a  mound  with  dwarf,  froely-flowered  plants  of 
Turner's  Crimson  Rambler  Rose,  interspersed  with  Spiraea 
nstilboides,  Hydrangea  hortcnsis  and  the  white  variety 
Thomas  Hogg,  and  various  ornamental -foliaged  plants. 

A  nice  group  of  varieties  of  Indian  Azaleas  was  put  up  by 
Mr.  Chas.  Turner,  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough,  including  those 
shown  before  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  the  previous 
day,  with  considerable  additions.  Most  of  the  plants  repre- 
sented new  varieties,  and  were  deep  and  pure  in  point  of 
colouring,  the  proportion  of  double  ones  being  considerable. 

Messrs.  Jno.  Peed  &  Sons,  Roupell  Park  Nurseries,  Nor- 
wood Road,  London,  S.E.,  exhibited  groups  of  Cordylincs 
(Dracamas)  and  Caladiums.  Some  of  the  most  attractive  of 
the  former  were  Tennyson,  Madame  Bergman,  Prince 
Manouk  Bey,  Frederica,  Berkleyi,  and  Lord  Wolseley. 

Mr.  Keif,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Abbot,  South  Villa,  Regent's  Park, 
had  a  groun  of  miscellaneous  flowering  and  foliage  plants. 

Messrs.  W.  Cutbdsh  &  Son,  Highgate  Nurseries,  London, 
N,  had  a  group  of  miscellaneous  flowering  and  foliage- 
plants,  including  some  large  flowered  Souvenir  de  la  Mal- 
maison  Carnations,  the  group  as  arranged  presenting  a  very 
attractive  feature. 

Messrs.  Wm.  Padl  &  Son,  Waltham  Cross  Nurseries, 
Herts,  displayed  a  capital  group  of  pot-Roses,  similar  to  the 
one  staged  on  the  day  previous  at  the  Drill  Hall.  In  Ihe 
Botanic  Gardens,  however,  tho  site  being  so  much  more 
favourable  to  effectivo  arrangement,  the  group  presented  a 
bettor  picture. 

Mr.  Geo.  Mount,  Canterbury,  had  five  large  boxes  for  the 
display  of  Rose-blooms,  and  a  few  with  larger  stems  were 
shown  in  bottles. 

Messrs.  Jno.  Waterer  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Bagshot,  Surrey, 
showed  a  group  of  Japanese  Maples,  in  small  specimens 
representative  of  a  great  number  of  varieties. 

Mr.  Thos.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  had 
a  fine  group  of  hardy  flowering  plants,  in  the  centre  of  which 
were  grouped  together  a  number  of  Orchis  species,  and 
Dailingtonia  californica.  The  group  itself  owing  much  of 
its  brightness  to  several  plants  of  Tulipa  Grcigi. 

A  capital  group  of  miscellaneous  plants  was  Btaged  by 
Messrs.  John  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill  Nurseries,  London, 
S.F.,  in  which  the  many  species  of  stove  foliage  plants  were 
brightened  by  Gloxinias,  double  and  single- flowered  Bego- 
nias, bright  coloured  Caladiums,  Streptocar puses,  Anthu- 
riums,  &c.  The  general  quality  of  the  plants  shown  was 
very  good.  A  new  Caladium,  named  Guaralinguetor,  with 
large  richly-coloured  leaf,  bordered  green,  has  the  appear- 
ance of  being  a  very  good  one.    Several  plants  were  shown 

<  f  a  new  Cordyline,  named  Rose  Laing,  with  leaves  about 
l\  inch  wide,  slightly  recurved  at  the  tips.  Must  of  the 
young  leaves  were  salmon-red  coloured,  and  if  the  plant* 
will  readily  colour  to  this  extent  the  variety  will  be  most 
effective.  A  fine  new  scarlet  double-flowered  tuberous-root- 
ing Begonia  was  labelled  Earl  of  Dartmouth.  Messrs.  Laing 
also  exhibited  a  stand  of  florists'  specialties. 

Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  &  Son,  Upper  Helloway,  London, 
N.,  had  a  very  large  group  of  Orchids,  inclusive  of  Cattleyas 
Lawrenciana  and  Mendeli  Calanthe  Sanderiana  and  veratri- 
folia,  Ada  aurantiaca,  Cymbidium  Lowianum,  Cypripediuni 
Sedeni  candidulum,  and  seven  other  Oypripeds,  L;dia 
purpurata,    Masdevallia    ignea,    Dendrochilum     latifolium, 

<  >dontoglossums  crispum,  Fescatorei,  cirrhosum,  luteo-pur- 
pureum,  &c.  Oncidium  concolor,  Trichopilia  lepida  and 
Vandas  tricolor,  suavis  and  teres  alba,  &e.  Many  plants  of 
Anthuriura  Scherzerianum  too  were  staged,  and  a  few  good 
Cliveas,  Mollis  Azaleas,  Lilacs  and  I  ricas,  and  a  pretty  bright 
scarlet  Canna,  with  very  narrow  margin  of  yellow,  named 
Mrs.  Fairrnan  Rogers. 

Messrs.  Williams  also  showed  from  their  establishment, 
169,  Piccadilly,  a  collection  of  florist's  specialties,  the  best 
f  atures  in  which  was  a  basket  of  exquisite  Roses,  and  one  of 
Odontoglossums  and  Souvenir  do  la  Malmaison  Carnations. 
A  scarlet  shower  bouquet  of  Anthuriums  and  Raspail  Pelar- 
goniums, with  flowing  ribbons,  was  effective,  and  there  was 
a  mirror,  the  frame  of  which  consisted  of  flowers  of  a  whito 
East  Lothian  stock. 

Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  made 
(  ven  a  greater  show  of  Tulips  than  at  the  Drill  Hall  on  the 
previous  day,  and  tastefully  arranged  on  the  grass  the 
exhibit  was  one  of  the  gayest  in  the  tent.  Though  especially 
rich  in  species  of  Tulipa  and  varieties  of  the  Darwin  section  of 
Tulips,  the  collection  included  a  good  number  of  florist's 
flowers  as  well  as  others  of  the  Parrot  type. 

Messrs.  T.  Rivers  &  Son,  Sawbridgeworth,  exhibited 
sixteen  finely  fruited  standard  treoB  of  their  new  Ncctarino, 
Cardinal.  This  excellent  variety  for  forcing  was  sent  out 
with  a  reputation  for  ripening  ten  days  earlier  than  Early 
Rivers,  and  many  gardeners  have  already  proved  that  such  a 
description  understates  the  time  gained. 

A  collection  of  first-class  vegetables  way  shown  by  Mrs 
Wksgkield,  Ampthill  House,  Ampthill  (gr.,  Mr.  \V.  J, 
Empson).  Potatos,  Asparagus,  Mushrooms,  Spring  Cabbages, 
Broccoli,  Carrota,  fceakale,  Onion*),  Cucumbers,  Toroatos, 
Frucoh  Boans,  and  enormous  LoeUu  wero  v*n  finu.  'put 
exhibit  also  iiioluded  Bumma*.  Royal  Soveieigu  tiknnv berries, 
Apple*,  and.  Pears,  ftnd  Beam  and  PeH«  iridtlng  in  pofcn 


Competitive  Classes. 

The  exhibits  described  below  were  the  most  noteworthy. 

Messrs.  J.  Peed  &  Sons  staged  a  very  nice  group  of  Cala- 
diums,  some  of  the  better  known  sorts  being  represented 
by  good-sized  specimens,  tho  newer  ones,  such  as  Lady 
Mawley,  Silver  Cloud,  Ville  de  Hambourg,  &<-■.,  by  smaller 
ones  ;  but  all  tho  plants  were  very  pretty. 

Tho  1st  prize  for  ten  Roses  in  pots  was  taken  by  Messrs. 
G.  Jackman  &  Son,  Woking,  who  had  very  largo  specimens 
of  Magna  Charta,  Senateur  Vaisse,  Comtesse  de  Scronyi, 
Madame  Lacharme,  Duchess  de  Morny,  Crimson  Rambler, 
Celine  Forestier,  and  La  France,  the  last  named  being  very 
pretty;  Mr.  W.  Rumsev  was  2ud  in  this  class,  but  obtained 
1st  prize  for  a  group  of  Roses,  in  which  there  were  included 
some  forty  or  more  plants. 

Mr.  Mount,  of  tho  Canterbury  Nurseries,  won  1st  prize 
for  twenty-four  cut  Roses,  showing  in  his  usual  excellent 
fashion  ;  and  Mr.  W.  Rumsey,  Joyning's  Nurseries,  Waltham 
Cross,  was  2nd. 

Mr.  G.  Kelp,  who  took  a  1st  prize  for  six  specimen  Palms, 
showed  very  good  plants  indeed,  including  the  following 
species :—  Chamserops  humilis  and  Fortunei,  Phoonix  rupi- 
cola,  Livistona  chinensis,  and  Areca  lutescens. 

The  only  competitive  groups  of  Orchids  were  staged  by  Mr. 
G.  Cragg,  gr.  to  W.  Walker,  Esq.,  Percy  Lodge,  Winchmore 
Hill.  They  were  composed  of  Cattleyas,  L»Uas,  Dendro- 
biums,  Cypripediums,  and  Odontoglossums.  The  Cattleyas 
included  five  plants  iu  flower  of  C.  citrina. 

For  twenty-four  zonal  Pelargoniums,  and  twenty-four  trusses 
of  Pelargoniums,  Messrs.  A.  W.  Young  &,  Co.,  Stevenage  Nur- 
series, won  1st  and  2nd  prizes  respectively,  showing  the 
variety  King  of  Denmark,  a  salmon-pink,  semi-double- 
flowered. 


NATIONAL     AURICULA. 

(Northern  Section.) 

April  30.— This  body  held  its  annual  show  in  the  large 
room  of  the  Free  Library,  Middleton,  Manchester,  on  the 
above  date,  when  a  very  beautiful  exhibition  was  got  toge- 
ther of  these  very  interesting  plants.  The  weather  unfor- 
tunately debarred  good  attendance,  which  is  much  to  bo 
regretted.  The  principal  prize  flowers  showed  good  quality 
combined  with  high  cultivation.  Among  the  principal 
exhibitors  were  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner,  Messrs.  Lord, 
Simonite,  and  Beswick. 

SHOW  AURICULAS. 

For  six  distinct,  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner  1st,  Mr.  T.  Lord  2nd. 

The  premier  Auricula  of  the  show  was  shown  by  Mr.  Lord, 
with  Mrs.  Henwood,  green -edged. 

The  premier  Alpine  Auricula,  a  prize  for  which  was  offered 
by  R.  Gorton,  Esq.,  was  shown  by  Mr.  T.  Lord,  for  his 
"Charles  Turner." 

For  Polyanthuses,  black  grounds.  For  three  dissimilar, 
G.  Thornley  1st. 

For  three  ditto,  red  grounds,  J.  Beswick  1st. 

For  single  plant,  black  grounds,  Geo.  Thornley,  1st,  2nd, 
and  3rd. 

For  ditto  ditto,  red  grounds,  J.  Beswick  1st,  J.  Greenhouse 
2nd,  and  G.  Thornley  3rd. 

From  Me3srB.  Barr  &  Sons,  of  Covent  Garden,  came  a  good 
collection  of  Narcissus,  including  many  of  the  leading  varie- 
ties ;  the  same  firm  sent  collections  of  Primroses,  Auriculas, 
and  many  varieties  of  (-ingle  and  double  Tulips.  J.  W. 
Bentley,  Esq.,  of  Castleton,  sent  some  well-grown  speci- 
mens of  Azaleas  and  cut-flowers  of  Aponogeton  "distachyon, 
and  also  of  Wistaria  and  Rhododendrons. 


THE     SCOTTISH     HORTICULTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

May  3.— This  Association  held  a  very  successful  and  inte- 
resting meeting  on  tho  above  date,  in  their  rooms,  St , 
Andrew  Square,  Edinburgh. 

Among  several  exhibits  on  the  table,  including  a  brace  oi 
the  finest  spring  Cabbages  seen  this  year,  were  three  fine 
blossoms  of  W.  H.  Lincoln  Chrysanthemum,  from  Mr.  P. 
Hunt,  Coltbridge  Hall ;  and  several  choice  Narcissi  from  Mr. 
J.  Alexander,  of  Revesby  Abbey,  Boston,  Lincolnshire. 
Among  these  were  some  fine  examples  of  Sir  Watkin,  Golden 
Spur,  Incomparable,  a  very  blanched  paper- whito  scmi- 
doublo  ;  Orientalis,  bicolor  grandis,  &c.  Mr.  Todd,  the 
president,  also  exhibited  a  beautiful  blend  of  Irises  and 
Narcissus,  intermixed  with  Smilax  and  other  foliage. 
'  In  the  absence  of  the  author,  the  Secretary  of  the  Associa- 
tion, Mr.  R.  L.  Laird,  road  Mr.  Alexander's  able  paper.  With  a 
few  sentences  upon  tho  large  importations  from  Guernsey 
and  the  Scilly  Islands,  he  went  on  to  speak  of  tho  extreme 
usefulness  and  importance  of  DaflbdUls  from  trado  and 
decorative  points  of  view.  We  had  no  hardy  or  other 
flower  that  travelled  better,  kept  so  long  or  well,  and  pro- 
duced better  results  in  decorative  arrangements.  The 
demand  for  them  was  enormous,  and  it  had  been  said  that  a3 
many  as  200  tons  of  flowers  had  arrived  from  the  Scilly 
Islands  in  a  day. 

Mr.  Alexander  then  proceeded  to  give  a  long  account  of 
the  culture  and  treatment  given  to  Narcissus  by  two  of  the 
best  local  growers,  Mr.  T.  Kiuu,  Marihaip-lo-Fon,  near 
Boston,  Lincolnshire,  und  Messrs,  White  &  Bona,  near 
Spalding.  Tho  latter  have,  purbapa,  the  better,  that  i«  tho 
di-upjr  Boll,  a  point  of  ooDHideiMhlt)  Importance  In  bulb- 
growing ;  though  that  ot  Mr,  Kinn  has  been  greatly  Improved 


by  the  additions  of  spent  tan  and  other  refuse.  The 
Boston  growers  also  plant  in  rows  somo  9  to  14  inches  apart, 
while  tho  Messrs.  White  seem  to  grow  chiefly  in  4  feet  beds, 
tho  bulbs  being  planted  from  4  to  0  inches  asunder.  Great 
care  is  taken  to  thoroughly  clean  the  land  of  Couch,  and  to 
get  it  into  good  condition  before  cropping  with  bulbs.  Soot 
and  bone-dust  are  chiefly  used  as  top-dressings,  and  their 
good  effects  speedily  tell  on  the  colour,  strength,  and  width 
of  the  leaves,  a  point  of  much  importance  in  these  modern 
times,  when,  as  our  President,  Mr.  Todd,  reminded  us,  the 
leaves  of  Daffodils  have  a  special  commercial  value  for 
decorative  purposes. 

The  chief  cultural  points  referred  to  were  lifting  the  bulbs 
in  July,  or  as  soon  as  the  leaves  wither,  and  drying  them  off 
in  Potato  sprouting-boxes ;  that  is,  those  used  to  green-seed 
or  to  start  Potatos  in.  Planting  should  be  performed  in 
August  or  September  to  ensure  success.  Great  care 
should  be  (alien  to  prevent  the  soits  being  mixed,  as, 
of  course,  there  are  wide  differences  in  price  between 
Sir  Watkin,  Golden  Spur,  princcps,  bicolor  graDdis, 
&c,  and  such  old  sorts  as  Butter- and -Eggs,  Codlins- 
and-Cream,  and  other  old  favourites,  which  we  were  pleased 
to  hear  were  also  grown  in  quantities.  A  cool  store-room  of 
considerable  size  is  almost  a  necessity  on  every  bulb  farm. 
The  long  stalks  of  the  Narcissus  favour  safe  storage.  Pails 
or  tanks  filled  with  water  are  latticed  over  with  laths,  and 
the  stems  of  the  Narcissus  passed  through  into  ihe  cool 
water  beneath.  Here  the  flowers  are  safe  from  scorch- 
ing winds  and  fierce  sunbeams,  and  are  within  reach  of 
the  packers  and  bunchers,  mostly  women,  who  receive  a 
halfpenny  per  dozen  bunches,  each  bunch  containing  a 
dozen  blooms.  The  bunches  should  have  two  ties  of 
raphia-fibrc.  It  is  said  that  one  woman  will  sort  and  tie 
50  dozen  bunches  of  twelve  each,  in  a  day ;  also,  that  she 
will  tie  1000  bunches;  also,  that  some  200,000  bulbs  were 
needed  to  plant  an  acre,  which  incase  of  the  finer  sorts  re- 
presented a  large  amount  of  capital.  Nevertheless,  though 
prices  had  ruled  a  little  lower  this  year,  there  could  be  no 
question  that  bulb-growing  paid  well,  and  cases  were  cited 
of  labourers  and  small  holders  who  had  made  as  much  as 
£20  of  their  bulbs.  It  was  also  stated  that  some  of  the  small 
holders  had  grown  the  finest  bulbs. 

At  the  request  of  the  President  (Mr.  Todd),  Mr.  Fish  made 
a  few  remarks  on  the  vital  importance  of  such  home-indus- 
tries as  hardy  bulb-growing  to  the  happiness  and  prosperity 
to  our  rural  classes ;  and  Mr.  Alexander  Mackenzie  of  the 
Warriston  Nurseries  moved  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Alexander,  who  had  once  been  in  these  nurseries,  which  was 
heartily  carried. 

The  Great  Quinquennial  Meeting  at  Ghent,  as 
described  by  two  gentlemen  from  Edinburgh.  At  the  close 
of  the  meeting  of  the  Scottish  Horticultural  Association 
on  the  "  Culture  of  Hardy  Bulbs,"  tho  President  asked  Mr. 
J.  P.  Laird,  one  of  the  judges  at  Ghent,  and  Mr.  Alexander 
Milne  to  give  a  few  personal  impressions  of  the  great  show. 
Mr.  Laird  began  with  a  graceful  testimony  to  the  British 
Horticultural  Press  lor  its  copious  reports  of  the  great 
show.  As  to  Ghent,  the  show  is  looked  upon  as  the 
great  national  festival,  in  which  the  whole  nation,  from 
the  King  of  the  Belgians  to  the  poorest  of  his  subjects, 
participate.  We  get  Royal  patronage  f  r  horticulture  in 
England,  but  it  wouH  somewhat  astonish  us  to  have  to  meet 
the  Queen  or  the  Prince  of  Wales  at  8  a.m.  at  our  great 
flower  show,  or  to  have  either  spend  three  hours  in  our  biggest 
and  best  shows.  But  then  in  Ghent,  horticulture  is  a 
national  industry.  The  chief  exhibition  building  is  a  per- 
manent Hall  of  Horticulture,  and  the  mere  annexes  are 
superior  even  to  the  Waverley  Market.  There  were  some 
700  separate  classes,  and  the  special  list  of  this  fourteenth  great 
exhibition,  which  Mr.  Laird  held  in  his  hand,  formed  quite  a 
book.  The  area  of  the  exhibition  covered  some  3  acre?,  and 
there  was,  it  was  said,  some  12,000  plants  exhibited,  1500  of 
them  being  Azaleas,  some  of  the  latter  some  8  feet  in 
diameter.  As  there  were  nine  lots  of  Azaleas  shown  of  sixty 
plants  each  in  thirty  varieties,  a  vivid  picture  of  the  magni- 
tude and  grandeur  of  the  great  show  of  Ghent  may  be 
obtained. 

With  a  vivid  description  of  the  cosmopolitan  character  of 
the  jurors,  who,  if  not  collected  from  Persia  and  Peru,  came 
from  Brazil,  Japan,  England,  Scotland,  France,  Ac.,  and  of 
the  new  plants  noticed  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  and  with 
a  pathetic  reference  to  Louis  Van  Houtte  and  Mr.  Linden's 
memorial  plants,  probably  a  hundred  or  more,  Mr.  Laird 
concluded  bis  all  too-brief  description  with  an  eloquent 
testimony  to  tho  Ghent  Exhibition  as  an  object-lesson  of 
great  value  to  us  in  the  culture  of  hard-wooded  plants,  which 
seemed  in  danger  of  becoming  a  lost  art  in  Scotland. 

Mr.  Milne  confined  his  remarks  to  tho  nurseries  of  Ghent 
and  Bruges,  and  specially  dwelt  upon  tho  enormous  amount 
of  glass,  and  tho  concentration  of  business  energy  on  a  few 
specialities.  One  of  2  or  3  acres  of  glass  grew  chiofly  three 
things— Palms,  AraucariaB,  and  Sweet  Peas.  The  Messrs. 
Sander  of  St.  Albans  are  said  to  have  many  acres  under 
glass  in  their  nurseries  at  Bruges,  visited  by  Mr.  Milne. 
One  nursery  with  several  acres  of  glass  was  said  to  bo  worked 
with  twenty-two  men.  But  then  the  hours  are  much  longer 
than  in  Britain,  and  the  wages  much  lower. 

Truly  there  are  moro  object-lessons  than  the  improved 
culture  of  hard-wooded  plants  to  bo  learned  at  Ghent  and 
Bruges,  and  one  uf  them  undoubtedly  iu  the  longer  leisure. 
.■I,  i  equal  or  superior  opportunities  uttered  to  Scotch, 
Euglhih,  und  Irish  g  irdencra  to  master,  so  fur  as  may  bb 
possible,  tbo  science  and  practice  of  horticulture  ^o  tlngg 
offered  to  their  foreign  rivals  or  compeers  [?J,i>,  T,  fish. 
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PLANT  PORTRAITS. 

Chionodoxa.  Ejucixaa,  sakden.sis,  FlorUtgittm  flaarltmense, 
t.  xviii. 

Hyacinth,  King  of  the  Blues,  Florilegiuui  Hmrleme  sa, 
t.  xvi.,  raised  by  Van  Velsen,  introduced  1S*J6. 

Irisstvlosa,  Bull.  Not*.  Toucan.,  t.  i.,  189S. 

Pear  Butirra  d'Haruenpont  (Beurre  d'Hardenpont), 
Olovnale  djigrkoltura,  t.  it,  1S9S. 

Pear  Tbiomphe  de  Vienne,  a  Pear  raised  at  Vienna,  in 
S    France,  September  and  October. 

Plum  Myroru,an,  Bulletin  d' Arboriculture,  Jr.,  April. 

Rose  Caprice  de  Vick,  M<nutfiirtl'/forticuUu>-e,1Aa.y. 

Bcilla  silirica,  Florilegium  I/wirlemense,  t.  xviii. 

Tilland.^ia  Lindeni  tricolor,  Revue  Hortwole,  May  1. 

Tulip:  1,  La  Reine,  white;  2,  Gele  Prins  (Yellow  Prince); 
:>>,  Zilveren  Standaai'd,  white  with  red  stripes,  Florilegium 
! lo.ii rb - nun.se,  t.  xvii. 


to-     O ' 

LoTrcjfoondmU 


Anemone  St.  Brigid  :  H.  H.,  Carlisle.  This  "  The 
Irish  Anemone,"  is  a  fine  large-tlowered  variety  of 
the  single  flowered  Anemone  corouaria. 

Asparagus  :  W.  0.  L.  A  very  fine  sample— could 
scarcely  be  finer,  or  consist  of  more  edible  portion. 

Black  Currants  :  \V.  W.  H.  Infested  with  the 
mite.  Cat  off  and  bura  all  affected  shoots,  and  if 
the  entire  bash  is  affected  similarly,  dig  it  up,  and 
burn.  There  is  no  knowa  c  ire,  aud  total  destruc- 
tion  is  the  best  policy. 

Books  :  J.  H.  The  Tomato :  its  Culture  ami  Uses, 
by  W.  Iggalden,  office  of  Journil  of  Horticulture, 
12,  Mitre  Court  Cnambers,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 
1'rice,  Is. 

Carnation  and  Rose:  Wilts.  The  first  is  affected 
by  Helminthosporium  echinulatum,  as  you  suspect. 
There  is  no  known  cure,  but  you  might  keep  the 
fungus  from  attacking  sound  plants  by  occasionally 
dressing  them  with  sulphido  of  potassium  £  oz.  to 
1  gallon  of  wter.  Burn  the  diseased  plants  forth- 
with. The  Rose  is  affected  by  the  Orange-rust. 
Cat  off  and  burn  affected  shoots,  and  apply  flowers- 
i  f-sulphur  to  the  bushes  when  wet  with  dew  or 
rain. 

Chrysanthemum  Leaf-miner  :  A'.  Remove  the 
leaves  as  6oon  as  attacked,  and  syringe  the  plants 
with  Quassia-chip  solution,  or  fumigat9  them  with 
a  view  to  rendering  them  distasteful  to  the  mature 
insect. 

Chrysanthemum  Rust  :  B.  P.  Apply  sulphide  of 
p  >t  is-ium  f,  oz.  to  the  gallon  o£  water  occ isionally. 

Chrysanthemums:  W.  Brown.  The  leives  are 
a'fected  by  rust.  Apply  6\ilphur,  a  mild  form  of 
the  Bordemx  Mixture,  or  sulphide  of  potissium 
J  oz.  to  1  ga'loa  of  water.  VVe  feir  you  do  not  read 
your  Chronicle  attentively. 

D  i'tblh-Flowereo  Berbbris  stenophyi.la  ?  W.  A. 
Your  plant  is  more  like  D.  Dirwiuii  ;  but,  as  you 
know,  all  sorts  of  varieties  com!  from  hybrid 
seeds. 

Euoharis  :  B.  P.  When  growing  keep  the  plants  in 
a  very  moist  atmosphere,  syringing  them  two  or 
three  times  a  day,  aud  duriug  the  resting  period 
omit  the  syringing  aud  do  not  afford  much  water, 
only  affording  it  to  prevent  wilting.  If  EucharU 
are  syringed  often  daily  when  gro  ving,  water  need 
not  be  afforded  with  the  water-can.  The  tempera- 
ture for  growing  plants,  and  at  such  times  as  the 
plants  are  forced  into  flower  after  a  res*.,  should, 
at  night,  be  65°,  and  by  day  75°  to  80°  ;  at  other 
times  b'0°  to  70°  are  suitable. 

Gloxinias:  B.  P.  Do  not  syringe  the  pi  ints  at  any 
time. 

Hymenocallis:  Conlich.  Hymanocallis  ovata  and 
H.  galvestonensis  much  resemble  one  another  in 
the  flowers,  but  the  former  has  an  oSlong  leaf 
4  to  6  inches  broad,  narrowed  gradually  to  the 
base,  and  the  latter  a  linesr  leaf  not  more  than 
an  inch  broad.  J.  G.  B. 

Insects  :  Grantham.  Caddis-worms  ;  larvje  of 
insects  of  the  order  Triehoptera,  sometimes  in- 
jurious to  aquatic  plant?.   li.  McL. 

Injects  in  Mushroom-bed  :  W.  C.  The  insects  S6nt 
are  Uropoda,  but  bein;  immvture,  the  species 
cannot  be  identified.  Linos  and  soot  or  petroleum 
emulsion  might  stop  them.  There  is,  however, 
reason  to  suppose  the  insects  do  no  damage  to  the 
Mushrooms,  but  rather  feed  on  other  things  that 


do  ;  but  the  food  of  Uropoda  is  not  really  known 
with  certainty.  A.  D.  M. 

Leather  Jackets  :  Harrovian.  The  insoct  has  been 
name!,  and  remedies  given,  on  several  occasions 
lately.     Consult  previous  issues. 

Maidenhair  Fern  :  B.  P.  Not  to  syringe  the 
plants  is  the  safer  practice. 

Names  of  Plants:  Correspondents  not  answered 
in  this  issue  are  requested  to  be  so  good  as 
to  consult  the  following  number.  —  W.  Cooke. 
Leucojum  seativum,  Summer  Suowflake. — W. 
Brown.  Euonymus  radicans  aureo  variegata,  a 
prostrate  form  of  E.  japonicus.  It  is  a  good 
hardy  rockwork  plant.  —  S.  S.  The  plant  was 
known  as  Browallia  Jamesii,  but  its  name  up  to 
date  is  Streptosolen  Jamesoni. — C.  J.  H.  We 
cannot  undertake  to  name  varieties  of  florists' 
flowers. — T.  T.,  Nuneaton,  1,  Serapias  cordigera  ; 
3,  Ophrys  apifera;  4,  Aceras  authropophora  ;  5, 
Ixia  odorata  (erecta)  ;  6,  Bartholina  pectinata.— 
II.  P.  Cyrtomium  caryotideum;  2,  Polypodium 
glaucuni  ;  3,  Dictvogramma  japonica  ;  4,  Davallia 
Tyermini  ;  5,  Davallia  bullata ;  6,  Caragana 
arborea ;  7,  Davallia  tenuifolia ;  S,  Cyrtomium 
Fortunei  ;  i),  Adiantum  macrophyllum. — /.  L. 
Ccclogynelactea.— C.  A.  B.  1,  Begonia  coraliiua ; 
2,  Agathiei  coelestis  ;  3,  Eupatorium  Weinmann- 
iauum  ;  4,  Aspidium  (Neprodium)  molle  ;  5, 
Saxifraga  sarmeutosa ;  6,  Polystichucn  coriaceum 
capense. — E.  T.,  Ashford.  fl,  Orchis'(uext  week) ; 
2,  Baddleia  globosa  ;  3,  Kerrii  japonica  llore- 
pleuo  —  W.  J.  1,  Schomburgkia  tibieinis  ;  2, 
Dendrobium  Devouiauum.—  W.  C.  F.  1,  Spiraja 
betulifolia ;  2,  Cryptomeria  elegaus  ;  3,  Primus 
Palus;  4,  5,  and  6,  varieties  of  Rhodoieadroa 
arboreum,  or  hybrids  of  it.  —A.  0.  C.  A  form  of 
Narcissus  calathinus  ;  perhaps  a  cross  between  that 
species  and  some  other. — J.  B.  1,  Double  Cherry, 
Waterer's  variety,  piak  ;  2,  Double  Cberry, 
Waterer's  variety  ;  3,  Arundinaria  japonica  ;  4, 
Scirpus  fylva'icus  ;  5,  Skimmia  japonica ;  6, 
Scilla  hispanici.— Creive.  The  yellow  flowered  is 
Saxifraga  Aizoide3 ;  _the_white  one  S.  hypnoides. — 
J.  E.  Asclepias  curassavici. — A.  B  S.  From  the 
condition  in  which  the  fungus  reached  us,  we  are 
unable  to  name  the  same. 

Narcissus:  J.  G.  Fasciation  is  by  no  means  un- 
common in  these  plants. 

New  Odontoglossum -house  :  Enquirer.  If  the 
aljoining  house  is  als>  used  for  the  cultivation  of 
OJontoglossums,  can  you  not  attach  the  new  one 
to  it,  have  a  saddle-roof,  with  wide  guttering 
bstween  the  two  to  receive  the  rainfall,  doing 
away  with  the  dividiog  wall,  and  merely  furnishing 
piers  or  oaken  posts  to  support  the  two  roofs  a-,  tin 
point  of  union  ?  The  bricks  obtained  from  the 
di-cirded  wall  will  do  to  build  the  outer  walls  of 
the  new  house.  Sufficient  ventilation  can  be 
obtained  by  miking  openings  in  the  walls,  fur- 
nishing these  with  louvre  board  shutters,  and  by 
means  of  ventilators  in  the  roof. 

Nymph.ea8  :  J.  67.  W.,  Isle  of  Rum.  The  Marliic 
varieties  will  live  anl  thrive  in  an  open  tauk  in 
your  district,  provided  it  be  ptacod  in  a  warm 
position,  say,  pgainst  the  wall  of  a  hothouse,  and 
wholly  Buuk  iu  the  grouu  I.  The  roots  may 
or  may  not  bo  kept  under  water  duriog  the 
period  of  rest,  that  is,  if  they  are  grown  iu  flower- 
pots, and  therefore  portable. 

Palm  leap  and  Scale  Insects:  E.  C.  Palm-leaf  is 
infested  with  the  Thread-scale  (Isehnaspis  fili- 
formis,  Douglas).  You  cannot  remove  the  scales 
at  once  without  injury  to  the  leaves  ;  but  you  can 
destroy  the  insects  by  applying  any  of  the  insecti- 
cides in  goneral  use,  giving  two  or  more  applica- 
tions at  intervals  of  ten  to  fourteen  days.  After 
a  time  the  scales  will  naturally  come  away  from  the 
plant.  The  scales  hold  on  very  lirmly,  and  be'iDg 
iu  oluble  iu  potash,  are  difficult  to  remove.    G.  N. 

Peaches  falling  off  :  G.  McK.  Too  thickly  cropped. 
The  growth  is  iu  excess  of  the  nutriment,  or  what 
comes  to  the  same  thing,  the  nutrimont  cannot  get 
to  the  fruits  in  sufficient  quantities  at  the  right 
time,  henco  tho  failure. 

Peach-tree  Gumming  ;  Beginner.  The  Peach  twigs 
sent  show  "  gumming.''  The  youn»  twigs  become 
discoloured  just  under  the  bases  of  the  leaves,  and 
the  pitches  rapidly  extend.  The  cambium  or 
growing  part  of  the  twig  shows  a  breaking-down 
into  a  brownish  gum,  which  spreads  through 
neighbouring  parts  and  causes  the  discoloration 
and  collapse  seen  from  the  outside.     No  fungus  vr 


other  cause  can  be  found.  The  whole  question  of 
"gumming"  of  fruit  trees  has  been  often  discussed, 
but  no  satisfactory  reason  for  it  has  yet  been  given, 
though  fungus  (Ascophora  Beijermkii)  and  bacteria 
are  suspected.  Defects  in  cultivation  certainly 
produce  the  disease,  and  in  the  present  ca=e  the 
much  shaded  position  of  the  house  seems  a  sufficient 
explanation.  Internal  heat  without  all  the  sun- 
shine we  can  get  in  this  country  cau  never  produce 
healthy  growth.  It  will  probably  lead  to  in- 
sufficient hardening  of  last  year's  wood,  and  a 
deficiency  in  the  food  material  ;  the  foliage  and 
fruit  will  utilise  all  available  food,  while  the  new 
internal  stem-tissues  starve  and  break-down  into  a 
gummy  substance.  Certainly  more  sunshine  is 
necessary  if  everything  is  to  go  well.  Reducing 
the  fruit-crop  would  also  help  to  give  other  parts 
a  share  of  food-material.  For  the  present,  dis- 
coloured twigs  thould  be  pruned  off,  this  will 
relieve  the  tree  of  what  cm  never  be  healthy  twigs. 
Jr.  Q.  S.,  Leeds. 

Pear  Leaves  :  H.  R.  The  leaves  are  affected  with 
mite,  Phytoptus  pyri. 

Peat  Muss  Manure  :  Hunudus.  A  recommendable 
manure  for  heavy  land,  provided  it  has  been  kept 
under  the  anima's  so  long  as  it  is  capable  of 
absorption.  We  should  suppose  it  to  be  richer  in 
plant  food  than  speut  hops. 

Pelargonium  Seedling  :  J.  B.  So  far  as  we  can 
judge  from  the  truss  of  flowers  which  were  shed- 
ding on  arrival  here,  your  variety  is  a  very  fine 
one.  Send  it  to  a  large  grower  of  Pelargoniums, 
or  submit  it  to  the  Floral  Committee  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society.  Iu  either  case  it  would  be 
necessary  to  send  tbe  plant  or  several  specimens, 
so  that  its  general  hab.t  of  growth  and  flower  may 
be  Been. 

Scale  Insects  :  5.  R.  The  Apple-scale  (attacking, 
however,  many  plants)  Mytilaspis  pomorum.  It 
has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  San  Jose 
scale. 

Seedling  Cannas  Turning  Brown  at  the  Edges 
of  the  Leaves:  B.  P.  There  may  have  been  a 
check  given  in  transferring  them  from  the  propa- 
gatiog-house  to  the  warm  greenhouse,  or  cold- 
water  afforded,  or  cold  draughts  have  struck  them, 
or  many  thiugs  ;  you  give  us  no  clues. 

SfentHops:  llumulut.  When  mixed  with  etable-duog 
they  ferment  readily,  and  make,  when  decayed,  a 
good  manure  for  vegetable  cultivation.  The  Hops,  if 
ia  large  quantities,  heat  strongly,  but  do  not  so 
readily  decay  as  when  combined  with  litter.  If 
the  stench  arising  from  their  fei mentation  were  not 
so  offensive,  Hops  would  make  lastmg  materials  for 
hot-beds. 

Tomatos  :  J.  B.  Your  plants  are  affected  with  a 
fungus  (Cladosporium).  Burn  the  affected  plants, 
and  syringe  the  healthy  ones  with  sulphide  of 
potassium,  half-ounce  to  one  gallon  of  water. 

Tulips:  E.  C.  E.  1,  near  to  T.  chrysolora  ;  2,  foraa 
of  T.  fragrans.  It  will  be  better  to  send  them  to 
borne  large  grower,  as  we  caunot  name  them 
with  certainty. 

Vines  :  Grape.  1,  over-feeding — more  nutriment 
than  the  plant  cau  digest  in  the  time ;  2,  scorching. 


Communications  Received.  —  W.  T.  Fisher.— G.  J.  Holmes. 
— W.  W.— Watkins  and  Simpson.— A.  W.  W.— F.  W.  S.— 
F.  Sander  Aj  Co.—  l.  10.  M.-W.  A.  Clark.— K.  D.— D.  T.  F. 
_W  S  — W.  Carmiohael.— J.  O'B.  -  A.  D.  -  G.  G.— D.  R.  W. 
—3  J.  W.— G.  W.— W.  W.--E.  J.— A.  D.  M.— W.  E.  G.— 
E.  Fi.  T.— K.  D.,  Sagan.-D.  T.  F.-W.  E.  G.— F.  A.  W.— 
W  T— K.  D.— A.  K.  A.,  Ckaikow.—  S.  H.  L  — L.  J,., 
Brussels.— W.  K.— G.  DaDce.— W.  F.  T.  Barre.-  J.  A.— 
It.  H.  N.— R.  K  —  Oxon.  —  E.  T.  Ashwortb.— S.  F.— R.  K.  E. 
(rust  in  Grapes).  -  S.  D. 
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THE   WEEPING   WILLOWS. 

n^  1 1 ESE  trees  may  be  divided  into  two  groups, 
J-  the  first  being  those  which  (like  Salix 
babylonica)  natuially  grow  into  large  trees 
with  a  pendulous  habit,  whereas  the  second 
(like  the  so-called  American  Weeping  Willow) 
are  really  low  or  prostrate  shrubs,  made  into 
small  weeping  trees  by  grafting  on  standards. 
The  former  are,  of  course,  the  more  important 
as  material  in  the  landscape-gardener's  hands  ; 
but  the  smaller  ones,  too,  are  very  pretty. 
Nowhere  do  the  Weeping  Willows  look  so  well 
as  in  their  natural  position  near  water,  where 
the  graceful  lines  of  S.  olegantissima,  S.  alba 
pendula,  and  S.  babylonica  are  especially  telling. 
With  regard  to  S.  babylonica — and,  indeed,  all 
other  trees  of  unusual  habit  or  colour — a  certain 
reserve  must  be  maintained  in  planting  it. 
It  is  not  a  tree  that  should  meet  the  eye  at 
every  turn.  There  is  about  it  a  suggestion  of 
excessive  sentimentality,  which,  like  the  real 
thing,  becomes  wearisome  if  too  frequently 
repeated.  It  is,  I  think,  as  an  isolated  tree, 
rather  than  in  immediate  association  with  other 
trees,  that  the  Weeping  Willow  is  seen  to  best 
advantage. 

S.  labyhnica,  S.  alba,  and  the  varieties  and 
hybrids  belonging  to  them,  can  easily  be  in 
creased  by  cuttings,  and  reach  their  full 
size  without  artificial  aid.  S.  cordata  pendula 
can  also  be  propagated  in  the  same  way,  but 
has  to  be  trained  up  to  the  required  height. 
All  the  others  mentioned  are  best  worked  on 
tall  stems,  and  the  Goat  Willow  (S.  caprea)  is  as 
good  a  stock  as  any  for  them. 

S.  babylonica. — This  is,  of  course,  the  most 
popular  and  typical  of  all  the  Weeping  Willows  ; 
and  although  it  could  not  have  been  known  to 
Shakspeare,  no  Willow  recalls  more  aptly  the 
music  of  his  words— 

"  There  is  a  Willow  grows  aslant  a  brook, 
That  shows  his  hoar  leaves  in  the  gla?sy  stream.' 

Anyone  who  in  summer  timo  has  travelled  up 
the  Thames  from  Eichmond  to    Sunbury  wilt 
have  noticed  how  much  of  the  beauty  of  the 
riverside  is  due  to  this  tree.     There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  first  English  specimen  of  Salyx  baby- 
lonica was  grown  in  this  neighbourhood.     A 
story   used   to  be    current    that   it  originally 
came    from    Spain,    a    present,    it    was    said, 
sent  to  Lady  Suffolk  from  that  country  in  a 
basket  ;  and  Pope,  who  was   present  when  it 
arrived,   noticing  that  some  of  the   twigs   of 
the  basket  wero  alive,  had  one  rooted,  which 
eventually    grew    into    a    celebrated    tree    at 
Twickenham.     This  may  be  true  so  far  as  that 
particular  specimen  is  concerned,  but  it  rests 
'  only    on    newspaper    authority,    published    in 
'   1801.     An  earlier  and  more  authentic  account 
j  of   its    first    introduction   was    found    in    the 
.  manuscript  notes  of  Peter  Collinson,  many  of 
a  which  were  published  in  the  tenth  volume  of  the 


Transactions  of  the  Lmnewn  Society.  Collinson 
there  observes  that  "Mr.  Vernon,  Turkey 
merchant  at  Aleppo,  transplanted  the  Weeping 
Willow  from  the  Eiver  Euphrates,  brought  it 
with  him  to  England,  and  planted  it  at  his  seat 
at  Twickenham  Park,  where  I  saw  it  in  the 
year  17-1S.  This  is  the  original  of  all  the 
Weeping  Willows  of  gardens."  The  species 
has  long  been  cultivated  in  the  temperate  parts 
of  Europe  and  Asia.  It  does  not  appear  ever 
to  have  been  found  in  an  undoubtedly  wild 
state,  but  is  most  probably  a  native  of  China. 
It  attains  a  height  of  from  30  to  50  feet,  and 
always  succeeds  best  where  there  is  abundant 
moisture. 

S.  b.  var.  annularis  (syn.  crispa)  is  very  dis- 
tinct, its  leaves  being  curiously  twisted,  or  even 
spirally  curled.  It  must  rank  as  a  curiosity 
rather  than  as  a  handsome  tree,  for  it  is  neither 
so  graceful  nor  so  vigorous  as  the  type. 

Salix  Salomoni. — By  some  authorities  this  Willow 
is  made  a  variety  of  S.  babylonica  ;  by  others  it  Is 
thought  to  be  a  hybrid  between  that  Bpecies  and  our 
native  White  Willow  (S.  alba).  Compared  with  S. 
babylonic  i,  it  is  not  so  distinctly  pendent  in  habit, 
but  is  of  much  sturdier  growth.  According  to  some 
experiments  recorded  in  one  of  the  last  numbers  of 
Garden  and  Forest  (vol.  x.,  p.  496),  it  proved  in  a 
young  state  to  be  the  fastest-growing  of  all  the 
Willows.  Stems  cut  back  to  2  feet  from  the  ground 
at  the  Chico  Forestry  Station,  California,  in 
February,  189G,  were,  in  August,  1897,  31  to  32  feet 
high.  Its  young  branches  are  yellowish-green,  and 
the  long,  narrow,  lanceolate  leaves  are  bluish-green, 
beneath,  and,  indeed,  very  like  those  of  S.  babylonicae 

&  tlegantissima. — This  is  another  Willow  whos 
origin  is  not  certainly  known.  Some  authorities 
have  considered  it  to  be  a  hybrid  between  S.  baby- 
lonica and  S.  fragilis,  aDd  this  appears  to  be  the 
most  probable  origin.  Being  hardier  than  S.  baby- 
lonica, it  is  a  useful  Weeping  Willow  for  climates 
too  cold  [.']  for  that  species,  and  although  it  lacks  its 
peculiar  grace,  it  is  a  very  elegant  tree.  It  is  of 
more  spreading  growth  than  S.  babylonica,  and  takes 
after  S.  fragilis  also  in  the  leaf,  which  is  larger  and 
broader  than  in  the  other  species  reputed  to  be  its 
parent,  and  quite  glabrous.  S.  elegantissima  may  be 
described  as  intermediate  between  the  S.  blanda 
next  described,  and  S.  babylonica. 

S.  blanda. — The  origin  of  this  Willow  is  thought 
to  be  the  same  as  that  of  S.  elegantissima,  viz.,  S. 
babylonica  x  S.  fragilis.  It  may  be  easily  mistaken, 
indeed,  for  S.  elegantissima.  It  differs,  however,  in 
its  even  more  vigorous  growth,  its  broader,  more 
glossy  green  leaves,  and  its  less  purely  pendent 
growth,  being,  in  short,  altogether  a  nearer  approach 
to  S.  fragilis.  It  is  capable  of  bearing  a  greater 
degree  of  cold  than  is  S.  babylonica. 

S.  alba  vai:  pendula.  —  From  S.  babylonica,  the 
White  Willow  is  in  all  its  forms  to  be  distinguished 
by  the  silky  covering  on  both  sides  of  the  leaf.  Even 
in  its  typical  form  it  is  a  very  gracoful  tree,  with  its 
slender,  pendent  twigs  ;  but  this  character  becomes 
more  marked  in  the  variety  pendula.  There  is  also  a 
weeping  variety  of  the  Golden  Osier  (S.  vitellina  or 
S.  alba  vitellina),  in  which  the  youDg  shoots  towards 
the  latter  part  of  the  year  become  a  rich  yellow 
colour.      Both  these  grow  into  tall  trees. 

S.  caprea  rar.  pendula  (The  Kilmarnock  Willow). — 
The  weepiDg  variety  of  the  Goat  Willow  is  well 
known  in  gardens.  Like  the  type,  it  flowers  in  early 
spring  on  the  leafless  branches,  and  is  then  very 
handsome.  The  leaves  are  dark  green  above,  and 
clothed  beneath  with  a  thick  white  wool  ;  they  are, 
moreover  (with  those  of  the  typo),  perhaps  the  largest 
among  all  the  Willows.  The  branches  of  the  Kil- 
marnock Willow  are  perfectly  pendent,  but  Btiff  and 
sturdy.  It  is  a  useful  plant  where  there  is  no  room 
for  the  bigger  Weeping  Willows.  It  is  usually  grafted 
on  standard-stems  of  the  common  Goat  Willow. 

S.  purpurea  var.  pendula. — In  gardens  this  is 
oftenest     known     as     S.    americana    pendula     (the 


American  Weeping  Willow),  an  unfortunate  name,  as 
S.  purpurea  is  an  Old  World  species.  It  is  grafted 
on  standards  of  S.  capraa,  and  makes  a  very  hand- 
some weeping-tree.  The  leaves  are  linear,  narrowest 
towards  the  base,  and  borne  on  long  slender  twigs, 
and  the  tree,  as  a  whole,  is  more  graceful  than  the 
Kilmarnock  Willow. 

S.  purpurea  var.  Scharfenbergensis  appears  in  the 
continental  catalogues  ;  it  is  said  to  be  superior  to 
var.  pendula. 

S.  repeas  var.  argentea. — A  commoner  name  for  this 
when  grafted  on  standards  is  S.  sericea  pendula.  It 
is  really  a  variety  of  the  common  S.  repens,  with 
oblong  leaves  from  J  inch  to  1  inch  long,  and  beauti- 
fully silvery  and  silky  beneath.  Grown  on  standards 
it  is  quite  a  pretty  weeping  bush,  perhaps  the  most 
charming  of  these  dwarf  kinds.  Both  type  and 
variety  are  natives  of  Britain. 

S.  ccesia  var.  Zabeli  pendula. — In  nurseries  one 
meets  with  this  under  the  name  of  S.  Zabeli  pendula, 
but  Mr.  Nicholson  has  referred  it  to  S.  eresia — a  deter- 
mination also  arrived  at  by  the  continental  botanists. 
When  worked  on  standards  it  makes  a  handsome 
weeping  tree  of  low  growth.  The  leaves  are  obovate 
or  oval,  1  to  1J  inches  long,  and  of  a  bluish-green 
colour.  Salix  cassia  is  a  native  of  middle  and  south- 
west Europe. 

S.  cordata  var.  pendula. — There  are  several  varieties 
of  Salix  cordata  in  cultivation,  the  most  notable  of 
which  perhaps  is  the  var.  rigida.  The  present  Willow 
is  really  a  more  pendulous  form  of  that  variety,  and  is 
commonly  called  S.  rigida  pendula.  It  has  the  Bame 
large  lanceolate  leaves  (measuring  4  to  5  inches 
in  length),  with  a  cordate  base  and  large  stipulos ;  and 
they  are  of  a  bright  glossy  green  above,  glaucous 
beneath.  This  and  the  ord  iuary  variety  rigida  are 
amongst  the  handsomest  of  North  American  Willows. 
IV.  J.  Bean. 


New  or  Noteworthy  Plants. 

—  -  ■ 

PASSIFLORA  IM  THURNII,  sp.  nov* 
The  illustration  we  give  at  p.  307  shows  one  of  the 
handsomest  Passion-flowers  we  have  vet  met  with. 
It  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Everard  Im  Thurn  In 
British  Guiana,  and  to  him  we  are  indebted  for  the 
opportunity  of  examining  it.  It  is  a  climbing  plant, 
with  broadly  od1od#  acute,  leathery  leaves,  glabrous 
on  the  upper  surface,  setulose  below  ;  the  erect  (not 
pendulous)  flowers  are  between  4  and  5  inches  in 
diameter,  the  sepals  broadly  oblong  glandular  at  the 
margin,  and  of  the  "most  brilliant  scarlet  colour, 
the  petals  are  rather  smaller,  rose-coloured,  whitish 
at  the  base  when  dry  [purest  white  in  the  fresh 
state].  The  plant  is  near  to  P.  glandulosa,  but 
is  quite  distinct  from  any  other,  on  which  account 
we  append  a  technical  description.  Mr.  Im  Thurn, 
who  speaks  of  it  as  one  of  the  finest  things  he 
ever   saw,    has    it    in    cultivation    in    his    garden ; 

*  Passijiora  Im  Thui-nii,  Must.,  ju>.  not'.—  Scandens  cirrifera, 
raniisherbaceis  gracllibus  teretihus  striat is ;  foliia  circa  10  cent, 
long.,  0  cent,  lat.,  Bubcoriacels  superne  glabris,  subtus,  praj- 
clpue  secus  nervoa,  setulosia  cordatis  1-nervils  ohlongo  ovatls 
aoutis  apiculatis ;  petiolis  S  cent,  long.,  antice  glanduloao- 
incrassatls  ;  stijnilis  caducis  ;  podunculis,  quam  petiolis  2 — 3- 
plo  longioribua  ascendentibua  simplicibus  1-floria  versus 
apicero  articulatis  bractelsque  tribus  parvis  instructis  ; 
floribus  erectis  12  cent.  diam.  ;  tubo  late  infundlbuliformi 
fere  5  cent,  long.,  15  mill,  lat.,  extua  glabro  intus  longitu- 
dinallter  striato ;  sepal  is  5  oent.  long.,  12—13  mill,  lat, 
intense  coccinels,  crassiusculis  oblongis  obtusis  extua  ad 
margines  glandulis  circularibus  reraotls  onuatis;  petalia 
eopalla  parum  brevioribus  an  gustier!  bus  tenuiortbusque 
vallide  roseis  intus  versus  basin  candldis ;  corona  fanciali 
duplloe,  seric  externa  e  fills  crassiusculis  rugosls  circa 
1  cent.  long,  conatante,  fcerie  interna  duplo  longiore  basi 
menibranacea  tubulata  superne  contracts  et  in  lacinias  breves 
diviea,  crona  infra  median.!  feio  ad  basin  tubi  situ  mem- 
branacea  conlca  tubulata  superne  Iaciniata  versus  gynandro- 
pbnruni  inflexa;  corona  bastiari  brevi  annular]  uiembrauacea 
basin  gynmidrophori  cin^ente;  gynandrophnru  potalis  parum 
breviore  ilongato  gracili  0  angulato;  tilameutis  complanatis 
membranaceia  basi  concretis  medio  1-nemis  ;  antheris 
oblongis  ;  ovario  ellipsoideo  puberulo  stylis  8  basi  sejuuetis 
superato  ;  stigmatibus  clavato-dilatatia.  Ex  spec,  exsiccat. 
M.  T.  M. 

Brit.  Guiana.     E.  Im  Thurn. 
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and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  so  gorgeous  a  plant  may 
soon  be  introduced  into  this  country. 

Mr.  Im  Thurn  favours  us  with  the  following 
additional  particulars  relating  to  the  plant :  — 
"The  red  -  and  •  white  Passion  •  flower  which  I  sent 
you  a  few  weeks  ago  was  collected  by  me  in 
British  Guiana,  at  very  little  above  sea  -  level 
(perhaps  150  feet),  but  some  distance  in  from 
the  coast.  I  have  been  making  a  road  from  tbe 
Barima  to  the  Barama  River,  through  the  virgin 
forest,  over  rocky,  half-sandy,  half-clayey  ground. 
Where  we  cleared  the  trees,  the  usual  crop  of  weeds 
sprang  up  in  a  few  months.  This  weedgrowth  was 
largely  composed  of  an  arborescent  Solanum  (S. 
Demararense),  and  various  species  of  Heliconia,  but 
among  these  were  a  good  many  creepers,  such  as  Mika- 
nias,  Aristolochia',  and  Passifloras.  Of  the  latter,  my 
red-and-white  one  was  by  far  the  most  beautiful,  a 
really  very  striking  thing,  and  was  the  only  one 
which  was  new  to  me.  I  took  plants  of  it,  and  have 
these  growing  in  my  garden,  but  have  not  as  yet 
succeeded  in  getting  seed.  Another  Passionflower 
which  was  growing  in  the  same  place  was  the 
P.  pruinosa,  which  was  described  in  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  a  few  months  ago  (see  p.  401,  vol.  xxii.,  N.  S., 
1897),  and  of  which  I  sent  Messrs.  Sander  k  Co.  seeds, 
from  which  that  firm  has  contrived  to  raise  a  stock 
of  plants.  Eirrard  F.  1m  Thurn,." 


Orchid  Notes  and  Gleanings. 


ANGR^ECUM   LEONIS. 

This  interesting  plant  is  just  now  flowering  very 
freely  at  the  nurseries  of  Messrs.  R.  Veitch  &  Son, 
Exeter.  Several  plants  are  gay  with  their  distinct 
blossoms,  and  add  a  peculiar  charm  to  the  ordinary 
occupants  of  the  house.  Grown  in  baskets  in  a 
house  where  Ctelogyne  cristata  in  large  numbers 
Cypripediums,  Anthuriums,  &c,  are  well  done 
the  temperature  is  usually  at  about  what  one  would 
cousider  intermediate.  The  house  is  span-roofed, 
runniug  north  and^south,  and  as  it  was  erected  a 
good  number  of  years  ago,  the  usual  practice  then 
of  wooden  sashes  and  small  squares  of  glass  cause 
the  house  at  midday  to  have  very  little  need  of 
blinds,  though  there  is  plenty  of  light  ;  as  the  sun 
gets  round  to  the  south-west  by  1  o'clock,  a  sharp 
heat  can  soon  be  run  up,  but  the  sun's  rays  then  are 
are  not  at  all  injurious.  I  notice  one  plant  of 
this  Angrrecuui  with  nine  perfect  leaves  in  the  best 
of  health,  another  with  eight,  and  a  third  with  seven 
leaves  ;  each  are  flowering,  one  having  six  perfect 
pure  white  blooms,  with  just  a  slight  shade  of  green 
on  the  column.  The  sweet  scent  observable  with 
this,  which  is  strongest  at  eventime,  is  doubtless  a 
provisiuu  of  Nature  for  the  attraction  of  insects,  who 
come  for  a  taste  of  the  nectar  contained  in  the  spur ; 
also  most  helpful  in  the  due  fertilisation  of  the 
blooms. 

Beside  the  more  showy,  such  as  A.  sesquipedale, 
articulatum,  Sauderianutn,  eburneum,  &c,  two  very 
interesting  species  not  at  all  difficult  to  grow  are  A. 
Scottianum,  with  terete  leaves  and  elongated  stem, 
haviDg  large,  pure  white  flowers,  with  a  spur  several 
inches  long  of  a  pale  yellow  colour  ;  and  A.  pelluci- 
dum,  with  bright  shining  leaves  a  foot  or  more 
in  length,  aud  producing  long  spikes  of  small  white 
flowers,  very  delica'e  aud  transparent,  and  fragile  as  a 
thin  plate  of  glass.  The  spikes,  a  foot  to  18  inches 
in  length,  are  densely  covered  with  blooms,  and  when 
placed  in  close  proximity  to  others  of  the  fame 
genera,  shows  great  distinctness  and  diversity. 
Perhaps  it  were  better  if  this  latter  were  always 
known  by  the  other  generic  appellation,  Listrostachys 
pellucida.   IV.  Swan,  Exmouth. 

Cattleya  otrina. 
This  beautiful  species,  known  to  the  natives  of  the 
region  it  inhabits  in  Mexico  as  Corticoatzontecoxo- 
chitl  — a  torrible  namo  for  a  very  beautiful  flower — 
has  been  in  gardens  for  upwards  of  sixty  years.  While 
it  is  grown  well  by  certain  cultivators,  others  have  had 
little  success  in  its  cultivation.  It  is  therefore  a 
pleasure  to  us  to  record  instanoes  of  guocess,     Sir 


Chas.  Strickland,  Bart.,  of  Malton,  Yorkshire,  whose 
plants  were  figured  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  grows 
it  so  easily  as  to  cause  him  to  wonder  why  so  many 
fail ;  so  also  J.  T.  Bennett-Poe,  Eeq  ,of  Holmewood, 
Cheshunt,  and  some  few  others.  Now  comes  one  of 
the  largest  aud  most  intensely-coloured  yellow  flowers 
of  it  which  we  have  seen,  sent  by  Mr.  A.  Chapman, 
gardener  to  Captain  Holford,  Westonbirt,  Tetbury, 
who  gives  the  information  that  the  plant  has  been 
grown  in  the  Westonbirt  collection  for  upwards  of 
twelve  years,  and  always  possesses  flowers  superior  to 
those  of  ordinary  varieties.  All  the  segments  are 
broad,  the  petals  especially  so,  aud  the  whole  flower  of 
very  thick  wax-like  substance,  and  like  others  of  the 
species  very  fragrant.  The  cause  of  failure  is  in  most 
cases  probably  due  to  the  plants  being  kept  too  warm 
and  close  after  the  growths  are  completed. 

Odontoglossum  cbispdm  rosedm. 
A  first  inflorescence  of  a  beautiful  form  of  the 
0.  crispura  roseuni  section,  far  superior  to  the 
original,  is  sent  by  Captain  Holford,  Westonbirt, 
Tetbury.  It  is  of  the  best  type,  with  broad  segments, 
and  represents  a  perfect  florist's  flower  according  to 
the  ideis  prevailing  among  fanciers  of  Odontoglos- 
sums.  The  petals  are  fringed,  and  the  flowers  almost 
entirely  of  a  warm  purplish  rose  colour,  on  which 
some  small  red-brown  spots  appear.  A  really  fine 
form  of  this  class  is  even  more  rare  than  are  the 
blotched  forms  which  command  such  high  prices,  and 
is  certainly  equally  beautiful. 

Odontoglosscm  Halli  varieties. 
Flowers  of  a  very  remarkable  series  of  varieties  of 
Odoutoglossum  Halli  are  furnished  by  Joseph 
Broome,  Esq.,  of  Llandudno,  who  remarks  that, 
though  beautiful,  single  flowers  give  no  idea  of  the 
handsomeness  of  the  tall,  arching  flower-spikes  as 
seen  in  the  Orchid-house.  Primarily  there  were  two 
distinct  types,  the  white-lipped,  and  that  in  whbh 
the  ground  colour  is  of  a  yellow  colour.  Of  the 
former  one  resembles  0.  H.  Lindeni,  and  of  the  latter 
several  are  line  forms  of  the  0.  H.  magniiicum  sec- 
tion. In  each  there  is  variation,  but  all  have  broad 
petals,  and  segments  spotted  with  rich  brownish-red. 
Among  the  very  marked  variations  is  one  with  long, 
narrow  segments,  very  darkly  coloured,  having  a 
narrow,  apiculate  lip,  with  reddish  spots  down  the 
middle,  and  a  singular-looking  spiny  crest.  It  seems 
a  variety  of  Odontoglossum  chteto6troma,  Reich,  f. 
{Gardeners'  Chronicle,  1883,  i.,  pp.  562,  592).  The 
plants  were  of  Consul  F.  C.  Lehmann's  collecting, 
in  Ecuador. 

Orchids  at  Barons  Halt,  Twickenham. 

Henry  Little,  Esq.,  may  be  reckoned  among  our 
oldest  amateur  florists  and  Orchid-growers.  Formerly, 
when  resident  at  Hillingdon,  he  improved  the  strains 
of  Primula,  Cyclamen,  Pelargonium  (both  zonal  and 
show),  Amaryllis,  and  various  other  flowers,  all  of 
which  he  cultivated  well,  and  frequently  exhibited. 
At  the  same  time  a  collection  uf  Orchids  formed  ODe 
of  the  chief  attractions  to  his  gardens,  and  until  a  few 
years  ago  he  was  a  successful  exhibitor  of  these  plants. 
Showing  was  then  abandoned,  but  the  collection  has 
continued  to  be  enriched  by  the  best  varieties  pro- 
curable of  the  showier  species  of  Orchids,  until  at  the 
present  time  it  contains  many  specimens,  some  of 
which  are  unique. 

Cattleyas  and  Lselias  make  up  the  greater  pro- 
portion of  the  species  cultivated,  and  of  these  the 
collection  of  selected  varieties  of  Cattleya  Mendeli 
is  making  a  grand  show.  Some  very  large  and 
richly- coloured  varieties  are  in  bloom,  the  largest  of 
them  being  C.  Mendeli  Dorothy  Little,  a  grand 
flower  of  10^  inches  across  ;  and  C.  M.  grandis,  a 
flower  of  very  fine  colour  and  proportions.  Some  of 
the  varieties  have  very  broadly-expanded  lips,  which 
are  frilled  at  the  edge  ;  and  one  distinct  form  has  a 
blush  white  veining  running  through  it,  while  another 
has  pure  white  sepals  and  petals,  and  vivid  carmino- 
crimson  lip. 

With  the  C.  Mendeli,  some  good  are  in  bloom  of 
forms  of  the  fragrant  C.  Schrodera,  of  C.  Schilleriana, 
C.  Skinneri,  and  a  superb  form  of  C.  Skinneri  alba, 
which  seerns  to  have  larger  flowers  than  the  type, 


and  to  be  of  a  different  stamp  to  the  ordinary  forms 
of  C.  Skinneri  alba  ;  C.  intermedia,  and  others. 
Showing  well  for  bloom  are  several  good  specimens 
of  Cattleya  Mossiae  ;  and  remarkable  for  fine  culture 
is  a  batch  of  very  strong  C.  Bowringiana,  which  is 
a  plant  Mr.  Howard,  the  Orchid-grower,  finds  very 
easy  to  grow,  but  requiring  great  care  to  prevett 
water  lodging  in  the  young  growths  until  they  at 
least  get  well  up.  A  fine  batch  of  selected  varieties 
of  C.  aurea  comes  next,  and  here  Mr.  Little's  plan 
of  recording  his  fine  varieties  by  drying  the  flowers 
in  a  book,  which  by  the  accompanying  index  renders 
examination  of  them  easy,  is  at  once  apparent.  Some 
curious  variations,  especially  in  the  colouring  of  the 
labellums,  was  shown,  some  of  them  being  almost 
wholly  of  a  rich  orange,  with  a  few  purple  markings, 
while  in  others  the  purple  predominated,  and  the 
orange  was  confined  to  the  veining.  Cattleya  labinta 
Warneri  grows  well,  and  flowers  profusely  here, 
even  the  small  plants  seeding  up  flower  sheaths,  and 
one  of  the  large  specimens  bears  aunually  from 
twelve  to  twenty  magnificent  flowers.  One  of  t'io 
reasons  for  the  floriferousness  of  this  and  other 
Lselias  and  Cattleyas  is,  that  the  plants  are  exposed 
to  the  sun  pretty  freely,  caro  being  however  taken  to 
guard  against  burning. 

I.u'lia  purpurata  is  beginning  to  give  evidence 
of  what  will  be  a  magnificent  show,  for  all  are 
sending  up  flowers,  and  they  consist  of  a  few  very 
large  and  richly  -  coloured  varieties.  But  one  of 
Mr.  Little's  favourites  is  his  variety  of  L.  p. 
Schroderiana,  a  large  white  flower,  with  but  a  little 
colour  on  the  lip,  and  very  fine  purple  tracing  in 
the  throat.  Lselio-Cattleya  x  elegans  and  L.-C.  x  | 
Schilleriana  have  been  collected  for  years  whenever  a 
fine  variety  could  be  obtained.  A  few  are  in  flower, 
the  best  being  L.-C.  x  elegans  Littleiana,  which  is 
grand  in  form,  and  of  a  dark  ruby-purple  colour. 
Of  other  remarkable  things  in  bloom  in  the  inter- 
mediate-house is  a  noble  Cattleya  Lawrenceana,  with 
seven  richly-coloured  flowers  on  a  spike  ;  some  good 
examples  of  Dendrobium  tbyrsiflorum,  of  which  the 
tall-growiDg  D.  t.  Walkerianum  is  a  fine  show-plant ; 
Lselia  Latona,  Epidendrum  Wallis'i,  and  other  showy 
species. 

Planted  out  in  a  warm  corner  are  numbers  of  plants  of 
a  noble  form  of  Vanda  teres  with  very  large,  and  beau- 
tifully-marked flowers,  which  the  plants  are  sending 
up  profusely.  With  them  are  several  plants  of  while 
Vanda  teres  obtained  from  different  impositions,  and 
a  very  singular  species  imported  as  V.  teres,  but  which 
has  a  flower  botanically  distinct  from  it,  if  it  retains  the 
form  seen  in  tbe  first  bloom.  The  rare  hybrid  Vanda 
x  Miss  Joaquim,  and  also  V.  Hookeiiana,  which  hag 
been  cross-fertilised,  grow  aud  flower  in  the  mo-t 
satisfactory  manner. 

Among  the  Cypripediums  in  flowjr  are  the  curious 
natural  hybrid,  C.  X  Littleianum,  imported  with  C. 
tonsum,  C.  villosum  aureum,  C.  CurtUii,  C.  x  super- 
ciliare,  C.  x  selligerum  majus,  C.  Chamberlainiauum, 
a  batch  of  good  C.  exul,  C.  Druryi,  &c,  and  w  1 1 
them  are  a  few  Pha'ajnopsis,  which  here,  as  iu  some 
other  places,  are  the  least  satisfactory  plants,  although 
at  Hillingdon  Mr.  Little  grew  them  very  well. 

In  other  houses  are  prominent  a  finely-bloonrd 
batch  of  plants  of  Odontoglossum  citrosmum,  some  of 
Miltonia  Roezli  and  M.  vexillaria,  and  in  aool  lean-to 
grand  specimens  of  Cymbidium  Lowianum  are 
making  a  grand  display  of  bloom,  all  being  of  good 
quality,  two  cf  the  varieties  very  remarkable  fur 
the  large  size,  and  rich  colour  of  the  floweis 
A  nice  plant  of  C.  Tracyanum  is  in  the  samo 
house,  and  one  or  two  more  of  it  are  expected  to  ho 
among  undowered  plants.  One  house  contiius  a  fine 
batch  of  Ccelogyne  cristata,  and  a  grand  specimen 
of  C.  c.  alba,  and  iu  others  are  mtuy  examples  of 
good  culture. 

The  whole  place  is  interesting,  and  it  is  cilled 
Barons  Halt  because  the  site  of  the  gardens  has  been 
identified  as  a  camping-place  of  the  Barons  on  their  way 
to  the  signing  of  the  Magna  Charta.  Like  so  many 
Orchid  lovers,  Mr.  Little  prefers  bulbs  and  herbaceous 
perennials,  instead  of  bedding  plants  in  the  open  garden, 
and  a  fine  display  has  been  made  with  thousands  of  Nar- 
cissus and  Tulips,  which  will  be  followed  byJPaeoniee, 
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Delphiniums,  Iris,  &c.  Adjoining  the  house  and 
conservatory  Mr.  Little  has  constructed  a  fine  suite 
of  luxuriously  furnished  studios  and  retreats,  which 
are  filled  with  interesting  pictures  of  his  Orchids, 
taken  by  himself,  and  of  mementos  of  travels  in 
Algiers,  Italy,  and  other  places. 


CULTURE    AND    VARIATION. 

My  attention  has  recently  been  called  to  a  work 
published  some  time  since  by  the  Rev.  G.  Henslow, 
entitled  The  Origin  of Plant  Structures  by  Selfadapla- 


the  middle  of  the  century,  precisely  because  it  began 
then  to  be  found  that  our  wild  Ferns,  which  grow  in 
such  profusion  in  our  western  counties,  and  are 
sparsely  or  abundantly  existent  all  over  the  British 
Isles,  were  peculiarly  liable  to  "sport,"  i.e.,  vary, 
such  variations  often  greatly  enhancing  the  natural 
beauty  of  the  plants,  or  adding  curious  though  con- 
stant features  quite  alien  to  the  normal  plan.  As  time 
went  on,  a  number  of  persons  of  high  and  low  social 
position  made  a  hobby  of  the  quests  and  collection  of 
these  forms,  and  eventually  not  only  were  forms  of 
greater  abnormality  and  beauty  obtained  by  selected 


closely  resemble  each  other  to  be  discriminated. 
The  figures  given  show,  therefore,  a  large  majority  of 
wild  finds,  and  there  is  ample  evidence  existing  that 
the  record  is  reliable.  This  may  then  be  considered 
in  the  first  place  as  fairly  good  evidence  that  varia- 
tion does  occur  in  wild  plants,  and  the  only  thing 
that  remains  to  demonstrate  is  that  this  variation  is 
indiscriminate  (or  indefinite)  in  order  to  give  Dar- 
winism another  chance.  Here  the  first  difficulty  is  to 
define  indiscriminate,  but  I  presume  in  this  connec- 
tion is  meant  variation,  which  does  not  arise  through 
self-adaptation  to  the  environment,  but  to  all  appear- 


FlO.    114. — PASSIFLORA   1M   THURNII  :    COLOURS  OF  THE    FLOWERS  SCARLET  AND   PURE   WHITE.      (SEE   P.    305.) 
a,  Longitudinal  section  of. flower  and  ovary,  nat.  size ;  b,  Anther,  magnified  ;  <\  Sepal,  nai.  st/o. 


lion  to  the  Environment.  In  this  a  quotation  is  made 
from  a  private  letter  of  the  late  Professor  Romanes  to 
the  effect  that  "if  you  could  prove  that  indiscrimi- 
nate (i.e.,  indefinite)  variations  have  not  occurred  in 
wild  plants,  but  only  under  cultivation,  you  would 
destroy  Darwinism  in  toto,"  and  it  is  endeavoured  to 
prove  this  by  the  evidence  put  forward.  Now,  as 
regards  this  particular  question  of  variation,  and  wide 
variation  under  perfectly  natural  conditions,  i.e., 
altogether  apart  from  cultural  influences  or  artificial 
environments,  there  is  probably  no  better  evidence 
existing  than  that  collected  by  British  Fern  specialists 
during  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years.  This  particular 
branch  of  plant  biology  became  highly  popular  about 


culture  ;  but  in  these  later  days  combinations  have 
been  produced  by  crossing  which  have  finally  dis- 
posed altogether  of  the  once  vexed  question  as  to  the 
capability  of  cryptogamic  plants  being  crossed  or 
hybridised.  This  branch  of  the  subject  comes, 
however,  under  the  head  of  culture,  and  is,  there- 
fore, to  some  extent,  outside  my  theme,  but  not 
altogether  so,  for  notwithstanding  all  the  efiorts  of 
the  cultivator  as  compared  with  those  of  the  hunter 
for  purely  wild  varieties,  the  latest  catalogue  of 
known  varieties  (Mr.  E.  J.  Lowe's)  records  no  less 
than  1119  wild  finds  out  of  1859  varieties  described, 
to  which  former  number  must  be  added  many 
varieties  which  have  been  repeatedly  found,  and  too 


ance  quite  arbitrarily.  Assuming  this,  it  may  be 
pointed  out  that  very  densely  crested  Ferns,  such 
as  A.  f.-f.  acrocladon  and  other  marked  sports  of 
same  class,  are  heavily  handicapped  by  two 
factors,  viz.,  the  cresting  detracts  from  their 
height,  rendering  them  extremely  liable  to  be  over- 
grown as  seedlings,  and  hence  ousted  out  of  existence 
by  their  robuster  normal  companions  ;  and  secondly, 
the  crests  are  extremely  liable  to  be  broken  down  by 
rain  accumulating  therein,  and  this,  of  course,  is,  in 
the  long  run,  another  disadvantage.  A  heavily-crested 
Athyrium  found  by  the  writer  in  Ireland  had 
evidently  been  dwarfed  so  much  by  this  process  that 
it  was  only  a  few  inches  high  in  a  spot  where  the 
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normal  form  was  robust ;  it  was  much  broken  when 
found,  evidently  by  weather.  Subsequently,  when 
removed  from  the  spot  of  origin,  so  far  from  its 
having  been  shaped  to  fit  its  enviroament,  it  at  once 
assei  ted  the  contrary  by  assuming  a  robuster  growth, 
and  has  finally  become  a  fair-sized  specimen,  with 
much  comminuted  tassels  at  all  tips.  Another  point 
in  i  his  plant  is  an  extra  brittleness,  also  a  varietal 
feature,  but  by  which  also,  as  we  have  seen,  it 
suffered  in  its  natal  environment  instead  of  bene- 
fitting. Surely  such  variation  as  this,  or  any  sort  of 
variation,  indeed,  which  handicaps  a  plant  instead  of 
aiding  it  in  the  struggle  for  existence,  must  be  "  indis- 
criminate "  in  the  sense  of  evincing  lack  of  discrimi- 
nation [sensitiveness].  Again,  what  advantage  is 
reapid  by  a  plant  being  rendered  utterly  barreD,  a 
pha.  e  of  variation  not  uncommon,  and  often  accom- 
panied in  Feins  by  considerable  enhancement  of  their 
I  eauty '!  Such  plants  are  found  here  and  there 
among  ll.eir  fertile  companions,  and  it  would  be 
impossible  to  define  any  difference  of  environment, 
nor  is  it  conceivable  how  such  a  variation,  which 
is  definite  enough  in  its  character,  can  be  in  the 
direction  of  adaptation  to  such  environment,  if  the 
preservation  of  the  species  be  the  object  in  view. 

As  regards  the  relative  variability  of  plants  under 
culture  and  under  natural  conditions,  the  search  for 
and  discovery  of  these  abnormal  forms  of  Ferns  leads 
irresistibly  to  the  conclusion  that  the  difference  is 
more  apparent  than  real.  That  there  is  much 
variation  in  wild  plants  is  shown  by  the  Fern 
catalogue  above  cited  ;  and  it  muBt  be  borne  in  mind 
that  these  are  generally  found  as  single  individuals 
massed  together  with  all  sorts  of  other  plants  or 
species  of  Ferns  in  unfrequented  places,  and  that  a 
specially  keen  eye  and  great  perseverance  are  needed 
to  find  the  one  "  sport"  among  the  tens  of  thousands 
of  normal  forms  peopling  the  same  locality.  Such 
ficds  are  often  only  visible  by  a  projecting  tip  among 
a  crowd  of  robuster  normals,  a  result  of  the  handi- 
capping already  alluded  to.  Cultivated  plants,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  under  observant  and  experienced  eyes 
from  the  spore  or  seed  to  the  adult  stage  ;  and  being 
furthermore  classified  and  isolated,  the  chances  are 
all  against  any  variation  escaping  notice.  Plants, 
too,  which  have  once  broken  normal  bounds,  are 
eminently  likely  to  vary  again,  and  it  is  precisely 
these  that  are  brought  under  cultivation  and  their 
offspring  mOBt  carefully  watched.  Here,  however, 
any  £  elective  breeder  will  confirm  that  the  variation 
ja  usually  as  indiscriminate  or  indefinite  as  it  well 
ean  be,  the  perfect  types  being  only  arrived  at 
by  exhaustive  weeding-out. 

If  the  environment  is  a  guiding  factor,  and  every 
variation  favoured  the  individual  plant,  we  should 
naturally  expect  to  find  spreading  colonies  of  varietal 
forms  in  localities  virgin  to  the  Fern-hunter,  but  in 
the  immense  majority  of  cases,  the  fronds  are  soli- 
tary, though  the  individual  plants  be  often  old  and 
well- established,  and  fully  fertile,  and  thus  have  had 
countless  opportunities,  through  their  offspring,  of 
their  special  adaptation  to  their  environments,  had 
such  really  existed.  If  we  go  outside  the  realm  of 
plant-life  and  study  variation  in  the  animal  kingdom, 
we  find  the  same  general  divergence  often  yielding 
types  lees  fitted  to  these  environments  than  the 
normal,  so  that  unless  cared  for  artificially,  they 
sooner  or  later  perish. 

Variation  in  shoots,  to  far  as  human  comprehen- 
sion at  present  extends,  appears  to  be  embodied  in 
endless  vagaries,  upon  the  underlying  causes  of 
which  it  is  useless  to  dogmatise.  It  is  certain,  how- 
ever, that  the  hunter  for  wild  Fern  varieties  will  be 
the  last  man  to  accept  the  theory  that  indiscriminate 
(i.e.,  indefinite)  variations  have  not  occurred  in  wild 
plantB.  In  making  this  assertion  the  writer  speaks 
for  himself,  Bince  in  his  experience  in  Ferny  districts, 
daily  finds  of  definite  sports  may  be  confidently 
counted  upon.  A  return  home  quite  empty-handed 
forms  a  rare  exception,  two  or  three  per  outing  being 
the  rule  ;  while  the  quest,  be  it  remembered,  is 
always  carried  on  aB  far  from  the  haunts  of  men  as 
possible,  so  that  the  factor  of  culture  is  utterly 
eliminated.  Ohas.  T.  Druery,  F.L.S.,   VMM. 


KEW    NOTES. 

Gbevillea  fascioolata. — This  is  a  beautiful 
greenhouse  plant,  equal  at  leaBt  in  decorative  value 
to  the  several  species  of  Grevillea  grown  in  gardens 
for  their  flowers.  It  has  been  in  flower  at  Kew  for  n 
month  or  more,  and  is  still  attractive  with  its  com- 
pact elegant  bushy  habit,  small  narrow  grey- green 
leaves,  and  numerous  axillary  umbels  of  bright 
scarlet  and  yellow  flowers.  The  Kew  plant  is  2  feet 
high,  but  according  to  the  description  in  the  Flora 
Australiensis,  it  attains  a  height  of  4  feet,  and  is  erect 
and  bushy.  For  its  possession,  Kew  is  indebted  to 
Mr.  J.  H.  Veitch,  who  presented  seeds  of  it  among  a 
collection  brought  by  him  from  Australia  in  1893. 
There  is  a  figure  of  the  Bpecies  in  Bot.  May.,  t.  6105, 
prepared  from  a  plant  flowered  in  Mr.  Wilson 
Saunders'  collection  in  1873.  It  also  appears  to  have 
been  sent  to  Kew  by  D.  Baxter,  when  collecting  in 
Australia  in  1829.  Of  the  150  species  of  Grevillea 
known,  scarcely  half-a-dozen  rank  among  first-class 
greenhouse  plants,  but  among  these  I  would  certainly 
. nrhi. In  G.  fasciculata. 

Drvandra  calophylla. 
This  is  a  strikingly  handsome  species  of  a  genus  of 
Australian  Froteaceae  which  fifty  years  ago  figured 
prominently  in  botanical  collections,  but  which  are 
scarcely  known  in  cultivation  now.  According  to 
John  Smith,  there  were  seventeen  species  of  Dryan- 
dra  at  Kew  in  his  time,  and  they  were  "  bushy  plants 
3  to  5  feet  high,  some  of  them  stemless,  and  forming 
a  compact  hemisphere  of  rigid  leaves  3  feet  high  and 
wide,  and  thirty-eight  years  old."  D.  calophylla  belongs 
to  this  dwarf  section  of  the  genus.  It  is  represented  in 
the  Teruperate-houre  at  Kew  by  a  plant  2  feet  across, 
composed  of  numerous  semi-pinnate,  rigid  leaves, 
from  12  to  18  inches  long,  dark-green  above,  glaucous- 
green  below  ;  when  youDg  they  are  covered  with  a 
rust-coloured  tomentum.  In  the  centre  of  the 
rosette  of  leaves  is  a  large  short-stalked  thistle-like 
flowir-head  surrounded  by  floral  leaveH,  tho  head 
proper  consisting  of  a  large  number  of  styles  and 
stamens,  whitish  with  a  tinge  of  rose.  This  plant 
was  raised  from  si  eds  presented  to  Kew  by  Mr.  J.  H. 
Veitch  in  1893.  A  figure  of  it  has  been  prepared  for 
the  Botanical  Magazine. 

Felicia  echinata, 
is  a  shrubby  Composite  with  the  habit  and  foliage  of 
a  Lisiosiphon,  and  terminal  heads  of  purple  and 
yellow  Aster-HUe  flowers,  lj  inch  across.  It  has 
lately  been  introduced  to  Kew  from  S.  Africa,  where 
it  is  a  native,  by  means  of  seeds  sent  by  Mr.  W. 
Armstrong  of  Port  Elizabeth.  It  promises  to  be  a 
useful  shrub  for  the  greenhouse,  the  habit  of  the 
plant  being  good,  and  the  flowers,  which  are  developed 
in  spring,  Bhowy.  The  genus  Felicia  consists  of 
about  twenty  species  of  South  African  herbs  or 
shrubs  which  used  to  be  included  in  Asters.  Several 
species  used  to  be  cultivated  in  greenhouses,  in 
Miller's  time  for  instance,  and  one  F.  (Aster)  frutico- 
Bus,  is  still  included  in  lists  of  cultivated  plants,  but 
I  have  never  seen  it  alive.  A  near  ally  of  Felicia  is 
the  genuB  Agathsea,  also  South  African,  and  which 
also  used  to  be  included  in  Aster.  It  is  represented 
in  gardens  by  A.  cceleBtis,  the  blue  Marguerite,  culti- 
vated by  Miller  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  as  (.'ineraria 
amelloides,and  for  a  long  time  lost  until  re-intro- 
duced through  Kew  about  fifteen  years  ago. 

Didiera  miraeilis. 
A  healthy  young  plant  of  this  extraordinary  intro- 
duction from  Madagascar  (see  p.  110),  has  lately  beeu 
added  to  the  Kew  collection  through  the  generosity 
of  M.  Grandidier.  Its  successful  introduction  is 
highly  creditable  to  the  French  horticulturists 
concerned. 

Arctotis  virqata. 

Good  seeds  of  this  have  lately  been  received  at 
Kew  from  South  Africa,  with  the  following  note  : — 
"It  bears  large  and  handsome  flowers  of  that  deli- 
cate shade  of  pink  typified  in  the  La  France  Hose,  is 
a  free  bloomer,  has  a  long  flowering  season,  and  grows 
easily.    You  will  be  delighted  with  it." 


Cannamois  virc.ata, 
has  also  been  leceived  from  the  same  country.  "  It 
is  about  the  most,  striking  of  all  the  ltestiacese,  and  I 
wonder  it  has  not  beeu  introduced  before.  In  a  bed 
of  a  small  ravine  in  the  mountains  here  it  forms  a 
dense  masB  30  yards  wide,  and  12  to  15  feet  hig).. 
Dried  specimens  give  one  but  a  poor  idea  of  the 
beautiful  golden  bronzy  inflorescence  of  the  male 
plant.     It  lifces  plenty  of  moisture." 

LlBERTIA  IXIOIDES. 

This  is  a  pietty  spring-flowering  Irid  related  to 
Sisyrinchium,  and  which  deseives  to  be  popular  as  a 
greenhouse  plant.  There  is  a  good  example  of  it 
among  the  New  Zealand  plants  in  the  Temperate- 
houBe  at  Kew,  where  it  is  grown  in  a  pm,  and  has 
formed  an  elegant  grasi  like  tuft  of  bright  green  leaves 
each  a  foot  long,  from  amongst  which  spring  nume- 
rous slender  erect  scapes  IS  inches  long,  each  bearing 
a  raceme  of  from  six  to  nine  flowers  which  are  Ha". 
and  Ixia-like,  pure  white,  and  an  inch  across. 
Another  species  also  in  flower  ia  L.  grandiflora,  which 
has  longer  more  rigid  leaves,  tinged  with  brown  a| 
the  base,  whilst  the  scapes  are  shorter,  and  the  white 
flowers  smaller.  I  lately  saw  in  the  Ghent  nurseries 
plants  which  I  was  informed  are  known  there  as 
Magnetia  bicolor,  but  which  are  certainly  a  Libertia, 
probably  the  variegated  foim  of  formosa  known  m 
bicolor.  These  Libertias  are  pretty,  easily  grown 
plants,  and  they  always  Mower  freely  in  the  early 
months  of  the  year. 

Other  noteworthy  plants  now  in  flower  at  Kew  are 
Rosa  beiberidifolia  ai.d  Latbyrus  splendens,  which 
grow  side  by  side  in  a  Bunny  greenhouse,  their  roots 
revelling  in  a  bed  of  loamy  soil  ;  Acalypba  Sanderi, 
a  large  and  beautiful  specimen  recently  obtained  from 
Messrs.  Sander  &  Co.  ;  Solauum  Wendlandi,  now  a 
cloud  of  big  clusters  of  bright  lavender-blue  flowers, 
hanging  over  the  tropical  Water  lilies,  and  having  for 
its  companion  Bignonia  Twecdieana,  whose  big 
yellow  flowers  are  set  in  a  curtain  of  dark-green 
foliage  ;  Epiphyllum  Gartneri,  a  biau'iful  plant,  very 
floriferous  and  striking  in  colour,  and  of  much  sturdier 
constitution  than  the  other  Epiph}  Hums  ;  Conandron 
Ramondioides,  several  panfuls  with  large  crinkled 
bright  green  leaves,  and  numerous  racemes  of  elegant 
pink-tinged  flowers.  The  effort  to  obtain  a  cross 
between  this  and  its  near  relation  Ramondia  failed, 
the  seedlings  being  pure  Conandron  ;  and  Begonia 
Gloire  de  Lorraine,  which  has  been  beautiful  with 
flowers  since  November.    W.  W. 


Belgium. 

REMINISCENCES     OF     GHENT. 
(Concluded  frump.  292.) 

M.AIf.  Van  Iiiischoot's  Orchids. — As  foreshadowed 
by  the  interesting  display  of  Orchids  shown  by  M.  Van 
Imschoot  at  the  Casino,  we  found  the  collection  at 
his  pretty  homestead  at  Mont  St.  Amand  replete  with 
good  things,  and  containing  perhaps  the  greatest 
number  of  species  of  botanical  interest  of  any 
amateur  Belgian  grower.  In  the  first  house  were 
some  tall  specimens  of  Elleanthus  capitatuJ,  a  rare 
species  of  Sobralia-like  growth,  and  also  some  of  the 
showy  Sobralias  ;  in  flower  being  a  number  of  plants 
of  Miltonia  vexillaria,  Ada  aurantiaca,  the  singular 
scarlet-lipped  Epidendrum  pseudepidendrum,  Bras- 
Bias,  Cymbidiums,  &c.  In  the  end  of  the  range  were 
a  very  pretty  batch  of  Bertolouias,  and  a  number  of 
rare  species  of  Cirrhopetalums,  Bulbopbyllums,  &c. 

In  the  next  range  the  Odontoglossums  were  making 
a  show  with  good  vaiieties  of  O.  ciispum,  O.  Pesea- 
torei,  0.  triumphans,  O.  luteo-purpnreum,  O.  Rossii 
majus  O.  Cervantesii,  O.  cirrOBum,  &c.  ;  and  some 
few  Masdevallias,  including  M.   X  Heathi. 

In  the  hottest  house,  iu  which  such  fine  old  plants 
as  Cyrtoceras  reflexum  were  in  bloom,  were  more 
rare  Cirrhopetalums  and  Bulbophyllums,  Vandas, 
Aerides,  and  other  warm-hou6e  plants,  some  of  the 
Dendrobiuma  being  in  bloom.  At  one  end  was  a 
gigantic  specimen  of  Grammatophyllum  speciosum, 
with  stems  over  8  feet  in  height.     In  the  Cattleya- 
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house  some  good  forma  of  C.  Triansei  were  in  flower, 
and  other  Cattleyas  and  Lselias  well  set  with  flower- 
sheaths. 

In  the  vinery  were  a  number  of  showy  greenhouse 
plant?,  which  used  to  be  favourites  also  in  this 
country  many  years  ago,  such  as  Eriostemons, 
Tremandras,  Bracbyaemas,  Diosmas,  Pleroma,  Thi- 
bautia,  Heterotoma  lobelioides  covered  with  showy 
flowers,  and  many  other  interesting  things.  Outdoors 
a  large  garden  of  trained  Pears  and  other  fruit  trees 
are  finely  cultivated,  and  promise  well  for  fruit.  M. 
H.  Sulle,  the  gardener,  well  cares  for  his  interesting 
charge. 

M.  Ed.  Pijnaert  Van  Oecrt.  —  Both  the  proprietor 
of  this  large  and  trimly-kept  nursery  at  the  Porte  de 
Bruxelles  and  the  establishment  itself  are  perhaps 
better  known  to  British  visitors  than  any  other  Bel- 
gian nursery.  Go  when  you  will,  there  is  always  an 
interesting  and  varied  collection  of  plants  to  see,  and 
also  a  fair  show  of  novelties.     In  the  spring-time  the 


little  plants  of  the  white  and  green  Pandanus  Veitohi' 
a  very  charming  set  of  new  varieties  of  Azalea  indica, 
and  some  very  showy  Anthuriums. 

Louis  Van  Boulte, pere  (Soc.  Anonyme). — The  name 
of  Louis  Van  Houtte  was  formerly  associated  with 
the  most  interesting  and  varied  collection  of  plants, 
embracing  also  a  fine  collection  of  bulbous  plants. 
But  time  changes  all  things,  and  among  others 
the  fashion  in  plants ;  and,  consequently,  this 
fine  nursery,  on  its  new  foundation,  turned  increased 
attention  to  decorative  plants,  and  abandoned  many 
others  which  had  probably  attracted  insufficient 
buyers  to  make  them  profitable.  At  present  there 
are  grown  numbers  of  showy  species  of  Orchids, 
such  asOdontoglossums,  Cattleyas,  Lfelias,  Ccelogynes, 
&c,  and  very  well  grown  the  stock  appears  to  be. 
As  a  reminder  of  former  times,  we  found  in  one  of 
the  houses  in  flower  the  rare  blue  Amaryllis  procera, 
a  number  of  rich  scarlet  Hsemanthus  multiflorus 
Kalbreyeri,   and    some    good   Hippeastrums.      One 
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front  garden  is  bright  with  Tulips  and  Hyacinths, 
and  this  spring  the  beds  were  also  decorated  with 
the  bright  and  softly-tinted  Azalea  mollis  in  flower, 
and  the  lofty  Palm-house  and  corridor  beside  the 
plant  houses  further  contained  a  brilliant  display  of 
them,  as  well  as  of  the  richer- coloured  varieties  of 
Azalea  indica. 

In  the  Orchid-houses  there  was  a  good  show  of  Odon- 
toglossums,  Cattleyas,  and  other  showy  species,  the 
house  devoted  to  Cypripediums,  which  are  a  specialty 
here,  having  some  fine  hybrids  in  bloom,  among  which 
wenotedC.  x  nobilior(villosum  x  Haynaldianum);anda 
very  curious  hybrid  with  shining  pallid  flowers,  obtained 
by  crossing  C.  Mastersianum  and  C.  Leeanum.  Another 
singular  variety  was  a  hybrid  of  C.  Chamberlainianum, 
and  some  good  C.  exul,  C.  Leeanum,  C.  Rothschild- 
ianum,  &c,  were  in  bloom,  notwithstanding  that  the 
prize  collection  of  Cypripediums  was  on  exhibition  at 
the  CaBino.  The  decorative  Palms,  Araucarias,  &c, 
grown  by  the  thousand,  were  in  fine  condition  ;  and 
noteworthy  among  the  pretty  subjects  shown  in  good 
batches  were  the  variegated  Sibthorpia  europa;a,  the 
tricolored  Saxifraga  Fortunei,  a  great  quantity  of  neat 


house  was  filled  with  ihowy  Anthuriums,  many  with 
very  compact  little  plants  of  Camellias,  and  still  more 
with  bushy  Azaleas,  a  grand  lot  of  them  of  all  shades 
of  colour  being  in  flower.  Then  follows  house  after 
house  of  Kentias,  Latanias,  Plioonix  canariensis,  and 
other  decorative  Palms,  &c.  At  this  nursery  also 
there  is  a  very  extensive  culture  of  plants  in  the  open 
air.  Sheltered  by  frames  are  many  interesting  bul- 
bous plants,  terrestrial  Orchids,  &c,  and  a  grand  lot 
of  the  Myosotidium  nobile,  otherwise  the  New  Zealand 
Forget-me-Not. 

Louis  de  Smct, — Here  on  entering  one  is  struck  by 
the  immense  quantity  of  Bay-trees  in  tubs,  and 
specially  pyramid- trained  specimens,  which,  con- 
trary to  the  usual  custom,  eeem  to  predominate. 
Great  care  must  have  been  taken  with  the  culture  of 
these  fine  and  useful  specimens.  In  the  larger  houses 
are  huge  Palms  for  decorative  purposes,  and  in  the 
smaller  ones  thousands  of  Kentias  and  other  Palms  ; 
and  several  houses  were  filled  with  fine  specimens 
of  Araucaria  excelsa.  Among  other  plants  remarkably 
well  cultivated  at  this  nursery,  we  noticed  a  great 
number  of  Anthuriums  with  epathes  of  various  shades 


of  colour,  but  scarlet  predominating  ;  and  a  fine  lot 
of  Odontoglossums  in  remarkably  good  condition, 
and  flowering  well.  Among  foliage  plants,  Draesena 
Sanderiana  was  well  represented,  and  one  house  was 
very  effectively  displayed  with  Anthuriums,  Cypri- 
pediums, and  foliage  plants. 

De  Smet  Freres. — At  the  entrance  one  is  struck  by 
the  grand  alley  of  pyramidal  Bays,  which  usually  runs 
from  the  entrance-gate.  On  the  occasion  of  our  visit 
their  ranks  were  being  somewhat  broken,  the  packers 
being  at  work  on  some  of  the  finest,  to  send  them  over 
the  sea.  The  front  of  the  nursery  was  bright  with 
Azalea  mollis  and  other  early  flowers,  and  throughout 
the  seemingly  endless  ranges  of  glasshouses  the  stock 
was  in  the  most  vigorous  condition,  and  neatly  kept. 
Arauciria  excelsa  appears  by  thousands  of  all 
sizes  ;  so  numerous  are  the  plants  of  it  that  it  causes 
one  to  wonder  what  becomes  of  them  all.  And  yet 
if  you  put  the  question,  you  always  get  the  same 
answer,  "  We  never  have  too  many!"  Range  after 
range  of  neat  little  plants  of  it  appear,  one  range 
being  filled  with  cuttings,  each  under  its  own  bell- 
glass.  Here  also  the  usual  species  of  decorative 
plants  are  grown,  and  house  after  house  of  Palms 
were  noted.  The  houses  contained  a  large  number  of 
graceful  plants  of  Cocos  Weddeliana,  which  is  not  now 
met  with  in  such  great  numbers  as  formerly.  Stove 
plants,  and  especially  those  with  variegated  foliage, 
are  extensively  cultivated,  and  a  sturdy  lot  of  Odon- 
toglossums, and  some  other  Orchids  were  observed. 

Sociili  Horlicole  Gantoise. — Under  the  able  direction 
of  M.  E.  Wartel  this  very  extensive  and  well-kept 
establishment  in  the  Chaussee  de  Courtrai  has  made 
great  headway.  Their  numerous  and  fine  exhibits  at 
the  great  quinquennial  show  doubtless  attracted  many 
visitors  to  the  nurseries,  and  if  they  were  not  satisfied 
with  what  they  saw  there  they  were  very  difficult  to 
please.  Few  nurseries  can  boast  of  such  a  large  and 
varied  stock  of  new  and  rare  plants,  and  in  every 
case  the  plants  are  cultivated  up  to  their  best.  It  is 
therefore  a  relief  after  passing  through  houses  filled 
with  a  fine  stock  of  the  uBual  decorative  plants  to 
come  upon  some  of  the  warmer  hjuses  filled  with 
rarer  kinds.  Here  was  a  fine  stock  of  a  charming 
new  Palm  named  Johannia  Veitchi,  with  graceful, 
arching  foliage,  borne  on  curiously  freckled  stalks  ; 
also  a  very  good  batch  of  pretty  plants  of  Latania 
rubra,  long  known  as  an  occasional  plant,  but  seldom 
seen  in  such  condition  and  quantity  as  here.  Another 
handsome  and  still  rarer  species  noticed  in  quantity 
was  Phcenicophorium  seychellarum  ;  and  Livistonia 
rotundifolia,  Licuala  grandis,  Eentia  Lindeni,  Phoenix 
Rcebelini,  the  singular  Wallichia  oblongifolia,  and 
other  rare  species,  were  well  represented.  Crotons 
and  Dracaenas  were  in  large  quantities,  and  of 
beautiful  colour.  Of  the  Dracaenas,  D.  War- 
teli,  D.  Sanderiana,  and  1>.  Godseffiana,  i  were 
the  most  striking  of  the  distinct  sections  they 
represent.  Among  the  many  showy  Anthuriums 
sending  up  their  coloured  spathes  in  great  prolusion, 
were  several  of  new  and  distinct  features,  and  among 
the  Bromeliads  was  a  batch  of  a  new  Vriesia  of  the 
V.  splendens  type  with  green,  purple  and  cream- 
coloured  bars  on  the  foliage,  and  a  very  showy  scarlet 
inflorescence.  The  Azaleas  were  making  a  most 
brilliant  display  ;  and  in  the  houses  devoted  to  Kentias, 
we  noted  a  quantity  growing  on  for  the  Paris  market 
with  five  plants  in  a  pot— a  tall  one  in  the  centre  and 
small  ones  around  it.  These  are  said  to  sell  well  in 
France. 

In  the  open  ground  were  remarked  a  large  stock  of 
Bays,  Draceena  australis,  and  other  decorative  plants. 


SPATHOGLOTTIS    x    AUREO- 
VEILLAEDI. 

Obtained  by  crossing  the  species  specified  by  its 
name,  this  pretty  hybrid  affords  striking  evidence  of 
the  useful  work  done  by  the  hybridist  in  raising  new 
garden  Orchids,  for  it  supplies  not  only  a  new  plant 
worthy  to  be  grown  with  the  best  of  the  species,  but 
a  perfect  gem  in  the  elaborate  colouring  of  its  neatly- 
formed  flowers,  which  are  not  only  very  attractive  at 
first  sight,  but  well  repay  careful  examination.  The 
plant  was  first  exhibited  by  the  raisers,  Messrs.  Jas. 
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Veiteh  &  Sons,  Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  King's  Road, 
Chelsea,  at  the  Temple  Show,  1S'.»7,  when  it  waa  a 
very  small  plant ;  but  it  succeeded  even  in  that  state  in 
securing  an  Award  of  Merit. 

Messrs.  Veiteh  again  exhibited  it  as  a  much  stronger 
specimen  (see  fig.  115)  at  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  on  May  10  this  year,  when  the  Orchid  Com- 
mittee unanimously  voted  it  a  First  class  Certificate. 
The  ground  colour  of  the  flowers  is  of  a  clear,  pale 
chrome-yellow,  the  sepals  slightly,  and  the  petals 
profusely,  dotted  with  crimson,  and  the  reverse  of  each 
segment  shaded  with  the  same  colour.  The  front 
lobe  of  the  lip,  and  the  tips  of  the  side  lobes  are  also 
of  a  rich  crimson  colour,  and  the  ba°e  of  the  lip  is 
minutely  dotted  with  red. 


The   Week's  Work, 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

ByH.  Walters,  Gardener,  East  will  Park,  Ashford. 
Bedding-out  Arrangements. — The  time  has  arrived 
when  the  work  of  bedding- out  the  plants  for  summer 
display  may  begin,  provided  all  the  necessary  prepa- 
rations have  been  made.  In  that  case,  nothing 
need  now  impede  the  work  where  Bpring  bedding  is 
not  indulged  in.  The  recent  rains  will  have  moistened 
the  soil  and  brought  it  into  a  fit  condition  for  the 
reception  of  the  plants,  and  the  plants  will  soon  take 
root.  Make  sure  that  no  plant  is  set  out  that  is  in  a 
dry  condition  at  the  root,  or  not  properly  hardened 
off.  To  touch  upon  the  innumerable  designs  of  beds 
nud  the  arrangement  of  the  plants  would  occupy  too 
much  space  in  these  columns,  anil  such  matters 
must  be  left  to  the  individual  fancies  and  tastes  of 
owners  of  gardens  and  their  gardeners  ;  still,  there  is 
one  matter  that  I  may  mention,  which  is,  the  use  of 
plants  in  regard  to  the  colours  of  the  flowers  or 
foliage.  Make  up  your  mind  whether  you  will  have 
harmonies  or  contrasts  of  colour,  and  do  not  attempt 
both  in  the  same  bed  or  even  in  the  same  design,  or 
the  result  will  be  offensive  to  persons  of  taste. 
Another  thing  to  avoid  is,  that  of  having  a  great  mass 
of  colour  in  one  bed  without  something  being  planted 
to  tone  down  its  crudity.  For  small  beds,  two 
colours  are  sufficient,  and  in  big  ones  three  or  four 
are  ample.  When  a  ground-work  plant  is  used,  care 
must  be  taken  to  have  its  colour  contrast  with  the 
other  plants  employed  ;  as  for  instance,  a  bed  of 
Flower  of  Spring  Pelargoniums  becomes  very 
effective  if  some  blue  Viola  is  used  for  the 
ground-work,  and  the  bed  is  edged  with  the 
yellow  -  flowered  Antirrhinum  Tom  Thumb.  A 
large  bed  may  be  planted  with  Hyacinthus  candi- 
cans,  and  Lobelias  cardinalis,  (Jueen  Victoria,  or 
others  ;  a  light  blue  or  yellow  Viola  being  used  for 
covering  the  soil,  the  edging  consisting  of  Lobelia 
compacta,  or  a  dwarf,  white-flowered  Antirrhinum. 
Let  special  attention  be  paid  to  the  heights  the 
various  plants  reach,  and  plant  accordingly. 

Carpet-Bedding. — The  designs  should  be  marked 
out  with  white  sand,  and  the  hardier  subjects  planted 
first,  the  tenderer  Coleus,  Alternanthera,  &c,  being 
planted  in  the  first  and  second  week  in  June.  Fibrous- 
rooted  Begonias,  if  seed  was  sown  as  advised  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  will  have  become  of  good  size ; 
and  as  the  flowers  do  not  come  all  of  one  colour  from 
seed,  it  is  advisable  before  planting-out  to  sort  out  the 
various  colours,  and  plant  these  separately.  These 
plants  must  be  gradually  hardened  off,  and  a  few 
branches  of  Yew,  &c.,  placed  around  the  edges 
of  the  beds  for  several  days  after  planting.  The 
soil  for  Begonias  should  receive  a  good  dressing  of 
leaf-mould,  and  the  planting  out  be  delayed  as  advised 
for  Coleus,  Sec.  The  beds  should  be  iu  a  sheltered 
place,  as  the  wind  plays  havoc  with  the  foliage.  This 
remark  applies  also  to  the  tuberous-rooted  varieties 
likewise.  Cannas,  Ricinus,  Nicotiana,  Datura,  Aralia, 
Grevilleas,  Eucalyptus,  and  other  subtropical  plants, 
should  not  be  planted  before  the  middle  of  June, 
when,  with  the  exception  of  the  Cannas,  a  new  stake 
should  be  placed  to  each  as  soon  as  planted. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  J.  \V.  McHattie,  Gardener,  Stratlilioklsaye,  Hants. 

Carrots. — Where  the  seed  was  sown  in  drills — and 
this  is  the  better  method  for  a  main  crop,  let  the  young 
plants  be  thinned  out  to  3  inches  apart,  and  after- 
wards afford  the  land  a  slight  dressing  of  wood-ashes 
or  charred  garden-rubbish  in  a  finely-sifted  state. 
Another  large  sowing  of  Scarlet  Model,  Red  Surrey, 
or  the  Altrincham  Carrot  may  be  made,  and  also  one 


of  the  Short  Horn  Carrot  in  smaller  quantity.  In 
June  the  Careutan,  and  other  short-horu  or  stump- 
rooted  varieties,  may  again  be  sown  for  affording  an 
early  winter  supply. 

Spring-sown  Onions.— When  Onion  seed  has  matured 
properly,  as  ordinarily  sown  it  comes  up  too  thickly, 
rendering  a  good  deal  of  thinning  necessary  ;  but  some 
portion  of  the  crop  should  be  left  unthinned,the  opera- 
tion of  thinningbeing  carried  out  by  the  daily  drawing 
of  plants  for  kitchen  use.  The  remainder  of  the  crop 
may  be  treated  in  one  or  two  fashions.  If  big  bulbs 
are  required  for  certain  culinary  purposes,  or  for 
show,  they  shoidd  stand  at  S  or  9  inches  apart  ;  and 
if  moderate,  more  useful  sizes  are  the  aim  of  the 
gardener,  the  bulbs  may  be  so  thinned  that  when  they 
are  ripe  they  will  just  stand  clear  of  each  other. 
Some  gardeners,  knowing  the  waste  that  take3  place 
in  the  kitchen  sow  the  seeds  thinly,  and  let  all  grow 
away  together  uuthinned.  This  method  affords  bulbs 
of  sizes  suitable  for  a  variety  of  uses,  and  is,  per- 
haps, the  most  economical  method.  When  thinning, 
let  all  weeds  be  pulled  up  carefully,  so  as  not  to 
disturb  the  Onion-plants  ;  and  in  dry  weather  keep 
the  Dutch-hoe  in  use  between  the  rows.  Remove 
the  flower-stalks  from  autumn-sown  and  transplanted 
Onions  not  intended  to  produce  a  crop  of  seed,  and 
make  a  small  but  thick  sowing  of  the  Silver-skinned 
Qneen  Onion  on  hard,  not  over  rich  ground. 

ScaTcale. — At  this  season  the  flower-stems  usually 
show  abundantly,  especially  on  plants  of  more  than  a 
year  old,  and  these  must  be  removed  by  cuttingthem 
off  low  down,  but  taking  care  not  to  injure  the  leaves  ; 
and  to  keep  the  land  clean  with  the  hoe.  Seedlings 
should  be  thinned  to  5  inches  apart ;  the  thinnings, 
if  carefully  drawn,  will  do  for  planting  elsewhere,  or 
filling  vacancies.  Dress  all  Seakale  land  with  ngri- 
cultural-fcalt  and  wood-ashes,  not  forgetting  such  of  the 
roots  as  have  been  forced  in  the  open  under  pots. 

Winter  Brassicas. — Where  seeds  have  been  sown 
thickly  it  will  be  prudent  to  lift  and  prick  out 
Brussels  Sprouts,  Broccoli,  Couve  Tronchuda,  Kales 
and  Savoys  in  variety,  before  they  get  attenuated 
and  lcng-stemmed.  A  distance  of  5  inches  apart  in 
the  nurse-beds  will  suit  most  of  the  kinds,  provided 
permanent  planting  is  done  in  June  and  early  in 
July.  A  sowing  of  the  Walcheren  and  Early  Pen- 
zance, and  of  late  vaiieties  of  Broccoli,  may  now  be 
made.  The  first  two  will  prove  useful  late  in  the 
year,  and  the  latter  will  prolong  the  supply  in  early 
summer  next  year. 

General  Remarks. — If  the  sowings  of  Beetroots,  Par- 
snips.and  Onions  have  partially  failed,  the  plants  where 
they  happen  to  grow  thickly  may  be  transplanted  to 
the  vacant  spots  in  the  rows,  planting  them  not  deeper 
than  they  were  previously.  When  the  spriog-sown 
Spinach  is  usable,  and  in  sufficient  quantity  to  meet 
the  demand,  the  autumn-sown  Spinach  should  be 
turned  in,  Spinach  being  an  exhausting  crop.  Clear 
the  land  of  exhausted  crops  of  all  kinds,  which,  if  left, 
have  an  untidy  appearance,  and  take  much  plant-food 
out  of  the  land. 

THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  W.  H.  White,  Orchid  Grower,  Burford,  Dorkmg 
Thunias.—T.  Marshalli,  T.  Bensome,  T.  Veitchiana, 
T.  alba,  &c.,  are  now  in  the  middle  of  the  growing 
season,  and  require  abundance  of  root-moisture. 
These  plants  will  soon  produce  their  flower  spikes, 
and  as  soon  as  these  appear,  an  alternate  application 
of  weak  liquid  cow-manure  will  assist  them  greatly. 
Until  the  flowers  open,  keep  the  plants  on  the  sunny- 
side  of  the  house  ;  they  should  then  be  removed  to  a 
cooler  and  more  shady  position.  Such  Pleiones  as 
P.  maculata,  P.  concolor,  P.  lagenaria,  P.  Wallich- 
iana,  are  also  growing  freely  at  this  period,  and  at 
such  time  it  is  almost  impossible  to  afford  them  too 
much  water.  An  occasional  dose  of  liquid-manure 
will  strengthen  the  leaves,  and  increase  the  size  of 
the  bulbs.  Pleiones  do  well  at  the  cooler  end  of  the 
Cattleya-house,  exposed  to  considerable  direct  sun- 
shine, and  with  plenty  of  fresh  air  circulating  freely 
around  them.  Each  afternoon  at  closing-time  let  the 
plants  be  syringed  under  the  foliage. 

The  Odontoglossttm-house. — At  this  date  Odonto- 
glossums  form  a  great  attraction,  plants  of  0.  tri- 
umphans,  0.  hystrix,  O.  luteo  -  purpureum,  0. 
Hallii,  0.  sceptrum,  0.  Pescatorei,  0.  excellens,  0. 
nevadense,  and  many  other  species  and  varieties 
being  in  flower.  Whilst  the  plants  are  making 
growth  and  perfecting  their  flower  •  spikes,  the 
usual  practice,  when  damping  down  in  the  afternoon 
is  to  close  the  top-ventilators  for  a  few  hours :  but 
now  that  most  of  the  plants  are  in  bloom  damping- 


down  should  be  discontinued,  the  flowers  being  liable 
to  get  spotted,  more  especially  in  mild  aud  damp 
weather.  The  last  thing  at  night,  air  should  be 
admitted  in  small  amount  at  the  top  of  the  house, 
which  will  suffice  to  let  much  of  the  humidity  eBcape. 
The  degree  of  warmth  at  night  may  stand  at  54",  ami 
it  may  fall  to  50°  or  51°  by  the  morning  without  ill 
effects.  If  the  morning  is  sunny,  damp  the  floors  and 
syringe  the  stages  and  between  the  pots,  and  as  the 
temperature  rises  increase  the  quantity  of  air.  If  the 
weather  be  dull  or  rainy,  many  growers  damp  only  the 
paths  and  under  the  stages  lightly.  Where  many  such 
species  are  grown  some  of  them  will  be  making 
growths,  and  must  have  close  attention.  When  any 
plant  of  the  species  above  mentioned  ceases  to  flower, 
moisture  overhead  or  at  the  roots  muet  be  cautiously 
afforded ;  and  all  such  plants  shouldbe  kept  apart  from 
the  others,  and  induced  to  rest  by  keeping  their  sur- 
roundings less  moist  and  the  compost  moderately  drier. 
Tyros  Bhould  know  that  Udontoglossums  are  ruined 
by  carrying  their  flowers  for  two  or  three  weeks,  and  by 
flowering  them  too  often.  Unless  plants  are  wanted  for 
certain  purposes  their  spikes  should  be  cut  off  after 
being  open  on  the  plants  for  a  reasonable  length  of  time, 
and  used  in  indoors  decorations.  Those  who  possess 
any  of  these  plants  should  therefore  remember  that 
strong  vigorous  growth  in  every  plant  should  be  the 
aim  of  the  grower,  and  excessive  flowering  be  avoided. 
These  points  are  applicable  also  to  Oneidiums  cris- 
pum,  Marshallianum,  Forbesii,  curtuni,  concolor, 
varicosum,  and  others.  Plants  of  Olontoglossum 
grande,  0.  Insleayi  and  its  variety  leopardinum,  now 
starting  to  grow,  may  be  afforded  more  water  at  the 
root,  but  taking  care  not  to  allow  any  to  lodge  in  the 
young  breaks  or  these  may  decay.  0.  bastilabium, 
which  is  a  plant  that  is  now  iu  growth,  should  be 
placed  in  the  cooler  part  of  the  Cattleya-house  in  order 
to  aff  >rd  the  flowering  breaks  strength. 


HARDY    FRUIT    GARDEN. 
By  W.  II.  Divers,  Gardener,  Belvoir  Castle,  Grantham. 

Gooseberries. — Owing  to  the  extremely  droughty 
weather  that  prevailed  in  most  parts  of  the  country 
during  March  and  April,  the  Gooseberry-bushes  will 
probably  be  suffering  from  attacks  of  red-spider  ;  and 
those  that  are  weak  suffer  first,  or  most  severely, 
from  spider,  and  the  pest  eventually  spreads  from 
such  to  younger  bushes,  and  is  then  with 
difficulty  eradicated  whin  once  fairly  established 
in  a  plantation.  An  attack  weakens  tho  bushes 
very  much  after  a  time,  reducing  the  size  of  the  fruit 
considerably.  Red  spider  is  usually  most  abundant 
on  the  under-surface  of  the  leaves,  and  is  difficult  to 
dislodge  unless  a  syringe  with  an  elbowed  rose-jet  be 
used  to  conduct  the  stream  of  water  to  that  side  of 
theleaves.  Owingto  the  tender  skin  of  the  fruitsat  this 
date,  it  is  not  prudent  to  apply  strong  insecticides,  and 
a  sud  made  with  the  best  soft-soap  at  the  rate  of  4  oz. 
to  the  gallon  of  rain-water  is  the  safest.  This  should 
be  applied  with  a  syringe  during  dull  weather  to  the 
under-side  of  the  leaves  and  branches,  and  it  has 
most  effect  if  it  be  allowed  to  remain  on  the  leaves 
and  shoots  ;  a  second  syringing  taking  place  after 
an  interval  of  four  or  five  days.  When  Gooseberries 
are  required  for  cooking  purposes,  the  bushes  must 
be  well  syringed  with  clear  water  the  morning  fol- 
lowing the  dressing,  and  the  fruits  be  also  washed 
before  cooking  them.  Old  bushes,  if  badly  attacked 
by  red-spider,  should  be  grubbed-up  after  the  fruit 
is  gathered,  that  is,  if  they  can  be  spared.  Strong 
healthy  bushes  may  be  greatly  assisted  to  recover 
from  an  attack  by  applications  of  liquid-manure  to 
the  soil  at  intervals  of  a  fortnight,  and  by  gathering 
all  the  fruit  in  a  green  Btate.  The  Gooseberry  benefits 
by  high  feeding  when  it  is  carrying  a  heavy  crop  of 
fruits,  and  it  is  a  practice  with  many  of  the  Kentish 
growers  to  form  a  basin  around  each  stem  when  the 
fruit  is  about  half  grown,  and  to  place  night-soil  therein, 
turning  the  dug-out  earth  over  it  ;  and  by  this 
means  very  heavy  crops  are  obtained.  After  much 
of  the  green  fruit  is  gathered  from  a  bush,  the  foliage 
will  have  got  firmer,  and  better  able  to  withstand 
a  solution  60  per  cent,  stronger  than  is  prudent  to 
give  it  at  an  earlier  stage.  Bushes  much  infected 
are  sure  to  be  in  a  worse  state  the  following  year 
unless  preventive  measures  are  persevered  in,  the 
insects  hybernatiog  beneath  the  bark. 

Pears. — This  fruit-tree  forms  a  favourite  feeding- 
ground  for  numerous  insects  and  the  larva;  of 
moths,  he.  The  leaves  are  disfigured  and  injured 
by  a  minute  acarus,  Phytoptus  Piri ;  then  plant- 
lice,  Aphis,  attack  the  leaves,  viz.,  A.  Piri,  A. 
Mali,  which  cause  honeydew.  These  last  are  best 
destroyed    by  Tobacco- water,   or    Quaseia-water  at 
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this  season,  and  by  whitewashing  with  lime  in  the 
winter  has  a  good  effect.  Scale  insects  affect  the 
trees,  and  the  best  means  is  the  last  named,  only  using 
skim- milk  instead  of  water,  and  some  clay  to  give 
it  body.  In  the  folded-up  leaves  live  the  larva;  of 
Chimatobia  brnmata,  a  little  winter  moth  ;  and  several 
Tortrix,  and  Ornix  petiotella.  On  the  expanded  leaves 
there  are  Ornix  guttata,  and  the  gall-lly,  Ceeidomyia  Pii  i. 
These  are  the  commoner  forms  of  insect-life  on  our 
Pear-trees,  and  they  must  be  sought  for  and  destroyed 
by  the  various  means  known  to  gardeners.  The  garden- 
engine,  used  with  or  without  insecticides,  is  capable 
of  doing  much  to  keep  a  Pear-tree  in  health,  especially 
if  ineaus  be  taken  to  feed  the  plants  by  manurial 
dressings,  and  to  maintain  health  by  affording  water 
at  the  root  if  there  is  a  suspicion  that  the  soil  lacks 
moisture. 

Weeds. — The  rains  have  caused  weeds  to  grow  fast, 
and  advantage  should  be  taken  of  a  dry  state  of  the 
ground  to  pass  the  Dutch-hoe  over  all  vacant  spaces 
and  between  the  rows  of  plants,  bushes  and  stools. 
Dandelion,  Dock,  Couch-grass, Thistles,  Bindweed,  and 
Plantain,  should  be  dug  out  entire  with  hand-forks. 
These  are  noxious  weeds  in  fruit  plantations,  and  the 
most  difficult  to  eradicate  in  such  places,  although 
persistent  cutting  off  the  tops  as  fast  as  they  show 
will  destroy  them  eventually. 


plants  should  be  carefully  afforded  water  till  growth 
recommences,  and  then  be  repotted  and  afforded  liberal 
treatment  in  a  light,  warm-house. 


PLANTS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  YV.  Messenger,  Gardener,  Woolverstone  Park,  Ipswich. 
Euphorbia  puk/arri  ma  (Poinsctlia). — Cuttings  made 
from  soft  shoots,  or  from  eyes,  may,  when  well  rooted 
be  shifted  into  00's,  employing  a  compost  for  them  of 
fibrous  loam  and  peat,  and  leaf-mould  in  about  equal 
proportions,  and  adding  to  these  sharp  sand  sufficient 
in  quantity  to  make  the  soil  properly  porous.  The 
potting  should  be  done  firmly,  and  the  plants  put 
close  to  the  glass.  For  two  or  three  weeks  after 
repotting  let  them  remain  in  the  stove,  and 
afterwards  afford  intermediate-house  treatment. 
Good  heads  of  flower  bracts  may  be  obtained  from 
plants  confined  to  a  Bingle  stem,  and  grown  iu  6-inch 
pots  ;  but  if  large  specimens  are  required,  two  or 
three  year  old  plants  should  be  cut  back  to  within 
about  two  buds  of  thej'two-jear-old  wood,  then  be 
Btarted  in  stove  heat,  and  wheu  these  buds  break,  the 
plants  should  be  shaken  out  of  the  exhausted  soil, 
and  repotted  in  new  compost.  Aphis  and  thrips  often 
infest  the  plant,  but  these  pests  may  begot  rid  of  or 
greatly  reduced  in  numbers  by  fumigation  with  XL 
All,  and  Tobacco,  aided  by  gently  syringing  the 
leaves  twice  a  day  with  rain-water,  and  maintaining  a 
genial  growing  atmosphere  iu  the  pit  or  house  in 
which  the  plants  are  growing. 

Pen/an  earnca  and  P.  rosea,  useful  winter-flowering 
lants,  with  flowers  of  delicate  pink  tints,  which 
are  produced  abundantly,  may  now  be  increased  by 
means  of  cuttings  struck  in  a  hot-bed  frame  or  the 
propagating-house.  The  rooted  cuttings  should  bo 
grown  on  in  light  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  sand,  and 
receive  warm-house  treatment  till  the  plants  bloom, 
when  the  intermediate  will  be  the  proper  place  for 
them.  These  plauts  remain  in  good  condition  in  apart- 
ments that  are  not  too  cool,  and  are  therefore  very 
suitable  for  indoor  work. 

Cypcrus. — The  species  C.  alteruifolius,  the  variegated 
form  of  it ;  C.  lax  us,  C.  1.  variegatus,  and  C.  distans 
are  valuable  plants  for  decoration,  either  under  glass, 
in  pots,  or  planted  in  borders  or  as  portable  subjects 
in  the  dwelling.  All  of  them  thrive  in  a  compost 
consisting  of  peat,  light  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  sand. 
The  drainage  shoidd  be  good,  as  they  require  much 
water  when  actually  growing. 

Gardenias.  —  Plants  raised  from  cuttings  rooted  iu 
August  or  September  of  last  year,  and  now  grow  ing 
freely  in  6-inch  pots,  may  have  the  points  pinched 
out  if  the  growth  is  sparse,  and  be  kept  growing  in 
the  stove.  Those  phnts  which  having  ceased  to 
produce  flowers  plentifully,  were  cut  back  some  weeks 
ago,  will  have  made  sufficient  growth  to  furnish  cuttings 
for  propagation  purposes,  which  may  be  undertaken 
in  any  hot-bed  having  bottom-heat  of  80°,  or  in  the 
propagating-house,  and  even  in  a  vinery  if  there  is  a 
bed  of  leaves  therein.  The  present  affords  a  suitable 
season  for  clearing  the  plants  of  mealy-bug  and 
scale.  Any  old  plants  that  are  kept  after  the  cuttings 
are  taken  may  be  started  in  brisk  heat,  if  with  bottom- 
heat  all  the  better,  being  syringed  every  day  twice  or 
thrice,  and  keeping  them  close  till  free  growth  ensues. 

Coleus. — The  plants  raised  from  early  cuttings  will 
in  turn  yield  a  supply  of  shoots  fit  for  cuttings,  which 
may  be  trimmed  and  inserted  in  pots  or  pans  of  light 
sandy  soil,    and  placed  on  gentle  heat.     The   stock 


FRUITS  UNDER  GLASS. 
ByG.  Nokmam,  Gardener,  Hatfield  House,  Herts. 
Strawberries. — At  the  beginning  of  March  the 
growth  of  out-door  Strawberry-plants  was  very  for- 
ward, but  since  then  the  nights  have  been  so  cold 
that  the  fruits  will  be  late.  The  weather  must  be 
very  favourable  if  Royal  Sovereign,  on  a  south 
border  here,  is  to  be  ripe  by  the  middle  of  June.  To 
prolong  the  supply  of  fruits  from  plants  in-doors 
until  such  date,  another  batch  of  pot-plants  will  need 
to  be  put  into  the  Strawberry-house.  If  the  plants 
when  taken  in-doors  are  iu  bloom,  the  blooms  may 
be  thinned  down  to  eight  or  twelve  of  the  largest  to 
each  plant,  according  to  the  size  of  the  fruit  of  the 
variety,  the  larger  the  fewer.  Strawberry-plants  when 
in  flower  require  abundance  of  fresh  air  to  obtain 
free-setting  and  well-shaped  lruits.  When  the  tempera- 
ture keeps  up  to  60°  in  dull  weather  and  70°  with  sun- 
heat,  too  much  air  cannot  be  given  them.  The 
hot- water  pipes  need  only  be  heated  Blightly  on  cold 
nights  and  in  dull  weather  by  day.  Strawberry 
plants  standing  on  dry  shelves  in  houses  require 
water  once  on  most  days,  and  twice  if  the  sun  be 
bright.  Afford  weak  manure-water  to  plants  now 
swelling  fruits.  Frequent  doses  are  best,  and 
the  manure  should  contain  phosphates,  ammonia, 
potash,  and  lime.  Plants  on  which  the  fruit  is 
colouring  do  not  require  such  frequent  application 
of  water.  Syringe  thoroughly  plants  with  swelling 
unripe  fruits  once  or  twice  a  day  in  bright  weather. 
Any  plants  left  after  the  batch  now  taken  inside  is 
removed  should  have  the  blooms  thinned  in  the  same 
proportion  as  those  taken  in.  They  may  be  taken 
afterwards  inside  to  finish,  or  they  may  be  retarded 
by  being  placed  on  the  north  6ide  of  a  wall  to  yield  fruit 
when  the  crop  from  the  outside  beds  is  wauiog. 

Peaches. — When  the  fruits  commence  to  ripen  place 
a  net  under  each  tree,  at  such  a  distance  below  the 
fruits,  that,  as  they  fall  into  it,  theywill  not  be  bruised. 
Any  on  extreme  parts  of  the  tree  that  the  net  would 
not  catch  may  have  a  piece  of  old  net  fixed  loosely 
round  each.  The  fixing  of  the  net  should  not  be 
deferred  too  long,  as  fruit  falling  on  the  floor  is 
spoiled.  Peaches,  like  "other  stone  fruit,  are  of  the 
highest  quality  when  ripened  on  the  trees,  and  in 
the  case  of  fruits  for  home  use,  this  is  always  practic- 
able. For  packing  Peaches,  the  ordinary  Covent 
Garden  box  is  very  suitable,  being  light,  and  three  or 
four  of  them  make,  when  tied  together,  a  convenient 
package.  The  size  of  the  box  is  18  by  12  inches,  and 
3A  inches  deep,  inside  measurement.  Each  fruit 
should  be  wrapped  in  a  square  piece  of  thin,  soft 
paper,  so  that  the  packing  material  does  not  touch  it. 
The  softest  wood-wool  and  finest-wadding  are  suit- 
able packing  materials,  placing  a  layer  at  the  bottom 
and  on  the  top,  with  sufficient  pushed  in  between  the 
fruits  as  will  prevent  movement.  In  packing,  it  is  well 
to  err  on  the  side  of  closeness,  although  it  must  be 
done  with  as  little  and  as  delicate  handling  as  possible. 
Peach-trees  bearing  fruits  colouring  or  swelling  have 
required  during  the  dull,  damp  weather  we  have 
recently  had,  a  little  heat  in  the  hot  water-pipes 
during  the  day,  with  ventilation.  Avoid  too- 
frequent  syringings  in  such  weather,  but  make  up  for 
it  by  doing  the  work  thoroughly  whenever  it  is  fine. 
During  the  swelling-stage,  Peaches  require  much  water 
at  the  roots  ;  and  only  close  observance  and  experi- 
ence will  tell  the  gardener  just  when  the  trees  need 
it,  and  if  it  be  more  frequent  than  usual,  this  is  a 
good  sign,  for  the  roots  are  then  in  a  healthy  condi- 
tion, have  good  drainage,  and  open  soil. 


THE    APIARY. 

By  Exi'i  rt. 
Combs. — If  anyone  has  any  combs  with  candied 
honey  in  them,  or  granules  of  candied  hotiey  not 
thoroughly  cleaned  out  last  autumn,  I  advise  that  the 
combs  be  sprayed  with  lukewarm  water  and  given  to 
the  bees  to  clear  out  before  new  honey  is  stored  in 
them  ;  any  granules  left  iu  the  comb  will  start 
granulation  of  the  new  honey  very  quickly,  and  may 
spod  the  sale  of  the  sections  later  on  in  the  season. 
Newly-hived  swarms  should  have  a  little  help  for  a 
few  days  when  first  established.  A  pint  of  syrup 
given  three  or  four  nights  will  prove  a  paying  invest- 
ment, even  where  full  sheets  of  foundation  is  given, 
but  more  especially  so  when  the  swarm  is  hived  on 
starters  only.  It  is  the  treatment  of  the  hive  in 
autumn  that,  to  a  large  extent,  determines  its  success 
the  following  year.     Hives  that  are  kept  at  work  till 


the  month  of  September  on  the  heather,  frequently 
return  depopulated.  Such  require  an  addition  to  their 
numbers,  either  of  diiven  bees  or  joining  several  lots 
together.  Nearly  everyone  has  found  that  driven 
bees  formed  into  stocks  in  autumn,  when  put  on 
built-out  extracted  combs  fed  up  quickly  to  the 
required  weight,  are  the  ones  as  a  rule  that  come  out 
strongest  and  swarm  first  the  following  year. 

Strengthening. — All  that  can  be  done,  must  be 
done  in  nursing  any  stock  weak  in  bees,  but  which 
are  making  rapid  progress.  Keep  the  slow-feeder 
constantly  going  if  food  be  scarce,  or  uncap  sealed 
stores  once  or  twice  a  week  if  there  is  plenty  on  hand. 
Suitable  spring  food  may  be  prepared  by  pouring 
three  pints  of  hut  water  on  5  lb.  of  white  cane-sugar, 
stirring  till  the  sugar  is  dissolved,  and  giving  the  food 
lukewarm.  Keep  the  entrances  narrowed  till  the 
bees  become  busy,  and  they  require  room  for  going  and 
coming.  See  that  the  quilts  fit  closely  dowD,  and  that 
no  heat  escapes  at  the  top  of  the  hive.  When  the  first 
overhaul  of  hives  is  made,  let  it  be  really  thorough,  and 
make  a  note  of  their  condition,  this  note  to  be  tacked 
inside  the  roof,  or  secured  where  it  will  be  easy  to 
refer  to  when  needed.  On  this  state  what  progress  is 
being  made  in  brood-rearing,  and  what  feeding,  &c, 
is  required,  and  do  not  disturb  the  brood-nest  again 
so  long  as  progress  is  maintained  until  the  weather 
becomes  warm  and  settled. 

(firing  more  Space Save  in  early  districts,  it  will 

be  time  enough  to  think  of  giving  surplus  chambers 
when  our  next  number  is  issued.  Some  stocks  which 
have  wintered  on  a  few  frames  will  require  additional 
combs  early  in  the  month.  No  disturbance  of  th'j 
brood,  however,  is  needed  in  affording  these.  When 
there  are  bees  on  all  the  combs,  add  a  frame  on  each 
side  once  a  week  till  the  full  complement  is  inserted. 
Should  the  weather  be  favourable,  and  a  colony  is 
strong,  I  usually  add  the  full  number  of  combs  at 
one  operation,  to  save  further  trouble. 

Swarming. — When  May  is  warm  and  sunny,  care 
is  needed  in  checking  the  issue  of  undesirable 
swarms  from  strong  stocks.  With  plenty  of  surplus 
space,  however,  added  after  the  bees  have  got  well  at 
work  in  the  limited  space  first  given,  they  may  be 
kept  so  busily  occupied  in  comb-building  as  to  stave 
off  the  swarming  impulse  which  usually  arises  when 
the  pent-up  energies  of  strong  colonies,  hitherto  held 
in  check  by  adverse  weather,  are  suddenly  aroused 
amid  warmth,  sunBhine,  and  the  abundance  of  natural 
food. 

Nothing  should  be  left  undone  which  will  be  useful 
later.  Hives,  supers,  syrup  for  feeding,  &e.,  must 
be  prepared  ready  for  use.  Parcels  of  things  which 
have  been  stowed  away  during  the  winter  should  be 
examined  and  put  in  order,  so  that  they  may  be  at 
hand  when  wanted  ;  in  fact,  now  is  the  time  to  look 
over  everything  which  is  likely  to  be  required  both 
for  swarming  and  eupering,  in  order  that  makeshift 
appliances  need  not  be  used — and,  above  all,  the  neces- 
sity avoided  for  doing  work  in  a  hurry,  which  means 
doing  it  badly.  

Total  Honey  Imports  for  1897. — The  total  value 
of  honey  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  during 
the  past  year  is  shown  in  the  following  monthly 
returns  for  1£97,  as  furnished  to  the  British  Bee 
Journal  by  the  Statistical  Office,  H.M.'s  Customs  : — 
January,  £267  ;  February,  £1666  ;  March,  £1310  ; 
April,  £1293  ;  May,  £1706  ;  June,  £1921  ;  July, 
£5791  ;  August,  £1987;  September,  £1852;  October, 
£2123;  November,  £666;  December,  £1489.  Total 
for  the  year,  £21,861. 


Fruit  Register. 

— ♦ — 
PEAR  TRIOMPHE  DE  VIENNE. 
I  was  pleased  to  see  your  able  correspondent, 
"  G.  B. ,"  speak  well  of  this  valuable  Pear.  So  far,  I 
have  not  grown  it  on  walls,  but  as  a  standard  tree, 
for  several  years  it  cropped  very  regularly.  It  is  an 
excellent  Pear  to  follow  Williams'  Bon  Chretien.  By 
going  over  the  trees  at  intervals  of  a  few  days,  and 
taking  off  the  forwardest  of  the  fruits,  the  season 
may  be  greatly  prolonged. 

Pear  Beurhk  d'Amanlis. 
This  early  September  Pear  has  been  in  commerce 
for  years,  and  it  is  well  known  to  mauy.  The  fruits 
from  a  healthy,  well-cared-for  tree  are  of  a  very  large 
size,  but  I  have  repeatedly  found  that  medium- sized 
fruits  with  a  little  colour  are  the  better  flavoured.  The 
flesh  is  mt'ltiug,  very  juicy,  and  slightly  perfumed. 
The  tree  ib  a  good  cropper.  H.  Mcvrkham,  Margate . 
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EDITORIAL    NOTICES. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  tent  to  the  PUBLISHER. 

Letters  for  Publication,  as  well  as  specimens  and  plants  for 
naming,  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR,  41,  Welling- 
ton Street,  Covent  Garden,  London.    Communications 

Should    be    WRITTEN   OH    ONE    BIDE    ONLT     OP    THE    PAPER, 

sent  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible,  and  duly  signed  by 
the  writer.  1/ desired,  the  signature  will  not  be  printed,  but 
kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith.  The  Editor  does  not  under- 
take to  pay  for  any  contributions,  or  to  return  unused  com- 
munications or  illustrations,  unless  by  special  arrangement 

Local  News — Correspondents  wiU  greatly  oblige  by  sending 
to  the  Editor  early  intelligence  of  local  events  likely  to  le 
of  interest  to  our  readers,  or  oj  any  matters  which  it  is 
desirable  to  bring  under  the  notice  of  horticulturists. 

Illustrations.  —  The  Editor  will  thankfully  receive  and  select 
photographs  or  drawings,  suitable  for  reproduction,  of 
gardens,  or  of  remarkable  plants,  flowers,  trees,  dtc;  but 
he  cannot  be  responsible  for  loss  or  injury. 

Newspapers.— Correspondents  sending  newspapers  should  fe 
careful  to  mark  the  paragraphs  they  wish  the  Editor  to  see. 

APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


SATURDAY, 
TUESDAY, 

WEDNEBDAY, 

FRIDAY, 

MONDAY, 

TUESDAY, 
FRIDAY, 


Mat.  91  i  Royal    Botanic   Society,    General 
"**''}     Meeting. 

Mat  24 — Linnean  Society  (Anniversary). 

I  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Sbow 
in  the  Temple  Gardens  (3  days). 
Bath    and    West     and    Southern 
Counties  Society's  Exhibition  at 
Cardiff  (S  days). 

May  27— Royal  Botanic  Society,  Lecture. 

SALES. 

{Japanese  Lilies,  Hardy  Peren- 
nials, Carnations,  Palms,  &c,  at 
Protheroe  4  Morris'  Rooms. 

Ma  y  24  f  ,mPorteti  and  Established  Orch  ds, 
1     at  Protheroe  &  Morris'  Booms. 

May  27  '  ,mPorted  ano;  Established  Orchids, 
(      at  Protheroe  &.  Morris'  Rooms. 


Average  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  week,  deduced  from 
Observations  of  Forty-three  years,  at  Chiswvck.— 56'6°. 

Actuai,  Temperatures  : — 

London.— May  IS  (6  p.m.):  Max.,  57°;  Mid.,  42'. 
Provinces.— M ay  IS  (6  p.m.):  Max.,  57°,  Achil  Head  ; 
Min.,  4S°,  Aberdeen. 


The  Itevue  Scientifique  recently 
Fe™aenSiQ      Published   a  note    to  the  effect 

that  "  there  is  a  class  of  soluble 
ferments,  such  as  diastase,  pepsine,  and  ptya- 
line,  which  for  some  time  past  has  attracted 
the  attention  of  chemists  and  bacteriologists. 
It  is  known  that  analogous  ferments  exist  also 
in  plants,  and  Saohs  ascribes  to  them  an 
important  place  in  the  phenomena  of  nutrition, 
growth,  &c.  These  ferments  are  numerous  or 
abundant  in  bulbs,  buds,  tubers,  seeds,  &o. 
At  the  end  of  autumn  the  plant  has  gene- 
rally formed  and  accumulated  considerable  ali- 
mentary reserves,  in  the  shape  of  starch  for 
instance,  and  their  existence  can  be  proved. 
These  reserves  are  stored  up  until  the  spring, 
when  they  are  utilised  for  the  important 
■work  of  vegetation,  which  takes  place  at  that 
season  almost  before  the  roots  have  recom- 
menced activity,  and  the  leaves  are  not  yet 
developed  to  collaborate  in  the  common 
task.  The  utilisation  of  these  reserves  can, 
there  is  no  doubt,  only  take  place  with  the 
assistance  of  ferments  which  aid  in  digesting 
and  rendering  assimilable  the  nutritive  mate- 
rials. The  case  of  a  bulb  is  typical.  A  bulb 
which  receives  no  other  food  than  dis- 
tilled water,  whence  it  can  draw  no  nutritive 
matter— puts  out  leaves,    roots,    and   flowers ; 


and  it  is  owing  to  the  accumulated  reserves 
which  constitute  the  greater  part  of  its  sub- 
stance, that  this  development  is  made.  The 
case  of  a  seed  is  not  less  obvious.  Certainly  it 
is  not  food-material  obtained  from  distilled 
water  that  suffices  during  the  first  phases  of  the 
development  of  the  young  plant  to  form  the 
radicle,  stem,  or  cotyledons.  These  are  the 
store-house  of  nutritive  matters,  at  whose 
expense  the  growth  is  made.  Is  it  not  in  seeds 
when  germinating  that  the  brewer  seeks  diastase 
— malt  ? 

Mr.  Waugh's  experiments  bore  witness  to 
the  vitality  of  seeds.  It  is  known  that  many 
seeds  obtain  their  maximum  germinating  power 
only  after  a  certain  time.  With  some  maturity 
is  very  rapid,  with  others  it  is  slow. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  power  of  germination, 
alter  attaining  a  maximum,  diminishes  and 
ceases.  After  two,  three,  ten,  twenty  years, 
according  to  the  species,  the  greater  part  of  the 
seeds  lose  the  faculty  of  germinating,  although, 
according  to  circumstances,  this  loss  is  very 
variable.  (See  the  experiments  of  Brown  and 
Escombe,  of  Victor  Jodin,  de  Candolle,  &c.  ) 
To  what  is  this  deterioration  of  the  germinating 
faculty  due  P  Is  it  to  a  loss  or  diminution  of 
"  vital  principle  ?  " 

Mr.  Waugh  believes  that  this  phenomenon 
can  be  most  reasonably  explained  by  supposing 
it  to  be  due  to  a  diminution  in  quantity  or 
deterioration  in  quality  of  the  indispensable  fer- 
ments contained  in  the  seeds.  He  therefore 
made  certain  experiments  on  the  action  exer- 
cised by  solutions  containing  ferments  on  the 
germinating  power  of  old  seeds  which  had 
partly  lost  their  germinating  faculty. 

In  the  first  case  he  submitted  some  old  seeds 
of  Tomato,  twelve  years  old,  to  the  action  of 
different  solutions  containing  ferments,  and 
the  following  is  the  result  obtained  :  — 

Test :  Control  (seeds  in  pure  water)  germination  23  per  cent. 

Seeds  in  trypsine,  germination    56        ,, 

,,     „     extract  of  pancreas,  germination    36        „ 
,,     ,,    enzymol,  germination     52        ,, 

In  a  second  experiment,  also  with  seeds 
of  Tomato  twelve  years  old,  he  found  : — 


In  pure  water,  germination 

In  diaBtased  water,  germination  . 


34  per  cent. 
70 


A    third    experiment    gave     the     following 
results  : — 


In  pure  water,  germination 

In  pepsine        

In  diastase       


12  per  cent. 
85 


On  the  whole,  in  this  latter  case  the  ger- 
minating power  was  increased  from  5-67  to 
6'08  per  cent,  by  the  use  of  ferments.  With 
other  soluble  ferments,  and  other  seed,  Mr. 
Waugh  obtained  corroborative  results.  These 
experiments  have  an  obvious  practical  interest, 
on  which  there  is  no  need  to  insist ;  they  have 
also  a  great  scientific  interest,  in  that  they  show 
the  importance  of  ferments,  and  indicate  that 
the  hypothesis  formed  by  Mr.  Waugh  shows 
decided  probability.  It  would  be  well  for  these 
experiments  to  be  repeated  and  increased  to 
ascertain  which  is  the  ferment  most  useful 
according  to  circumstances,  and  according  to 
the  species  of  the  seeds. 


View  in  Mr.  Arderne's  Garden  (Supple- 
mentary Illustration). — The  characteristic  charm  of 
tlie  semi-tropical  vegetation,  arboreal  and  other,  of 
this  ^interesting  example  of  a  garden  at  the  Cape,  in- 
duces us,  as  it  has  on  previous  oocaslons,  to  present 
our  readers  with  another  vijw  from  the  same  garden. 
This  view  depicts  a  Iofs  well-trimmed  and  dressed 
part  of  the  grounds,  where  the  vegetation  is  of  a 
more  indigenous  character,  and  where  running  water 


lends  its  peculiar  charms  to  the  landscape.  We  may 
take  it  that  the  stream  is  never  dry,  even  in  that 
somewhat  thirsty  land  ;  hence  the  bridge,  and  the 
luxuriance  of  the  vegetation  in  the  hollow,  through 
which  the  stream  flows.  The  summer-house  in  form 
is  likewise  indigenous,  and,  as  far  as  the  roof  is  con- 
cerned, a  reproduction  of  a  Kaffir-hut,  and  it  is, 
morever,  spacious,  and  suggestive  of  cool-air  currents, 
even  on  the  hottest  day. 

Mr.    Gladstone    Gone  i  —  The   decease    of 

this  venerable  statesman  on  Thursday  moiniDg  last 
is  a  national  t vent,  that  has  aroused  the  sympathies 
of  the  Knglish-speaking  race  throughout  the  world. 
Born  in  December,  1809,  the  whole  of  his  long  life 
and  remarkable  powors  were  devoted  to  work,  and 
the  greater  part  of  this  was  performed  in  the  service  of 
his  country.  We  are  of  no  party  in  politics,  but  the 
close  of  such  a  life  of  persistent  effort  to  obtain  for 
the  country  what  personal  conviction  had  declared 
was  necessary  and  right,  oftentimes  in  the  face 
of  enormous  opposition,  is  a  moment  when  all 
differences  are  stilled — when  the  noble  character  aDd 
work  of  the  departed  are  alone  rem-  mbered.  Mr. 
Gladstone  always  felt  an  interest  in  petite  cul- 
tures, and  doubtles3  his  advice  to  cotlagers  and  small 
farmers  to  grow  small  fruits  for  sale  in  the  towns,  and 
to  makers  of  jam,  has  bren  abundantly  followed,  with 
good  pecuniary  results  to  the  growers.  He  had  an 
interest  in  woodcraft  generally,  and  was  as  expert  in 
planting  as  in  felling  trees.  The  chief  lessons  Mr. 
Gladstone's  life  offers  to  us  as  gardeners  are  per- 
sistence in  duty  and  a  determination  to  master  as 
far  as  possible,  the  unallest  dttails  in  the  science  or 
art  in  which  we  are  eDgaged. 

"  Botanical     Magazine."  —  A    fire    which 

occurred  at  the  lithographers  has  prevented  the  issue 
of  plates  7593  to  7596  this  month.  In  consequence 
of  this  accident,  the  only  plaDt  of  which  a  figure  is 
given  in  the  May  number  is  :  — 

Amonium  Iiemisphoricum,  which  was  received  from 
Mr.  Ridley,  Director  of  the  Bjtauic  Garden  of  the 
Straits  Settlements.  It  is  a  Scitamineous  plant  of 
tufted  habit,  with  long  erect  branches,  bearing  shortly- 
stalked,  obloDg  acuminate  leaves  of  a  reddish  colour 
beneath,  and  about  18  inches  (46  cent.)  long.  The 
flowers  are  borne  on  separate  stalk*,  shorter  than  the 
leaf-stems,  and  gathered  into  globose  heads  sur- 
rounded by  crimsoD,  green-edged,  boat-shaped  bracts. 
Flowered  at  Kew. 

Rose    Exhibition    at    Gotha.  —  A   great 

exhibition  of  Roses  is  arranged  to  take  place  at  Gotha 
in  connection  with  the  Industrial  Exhibition,  and 
will  last  from  July  10  to  12.  Every  information 
will  be  afforded  by  the  local  committee  at  Gotha 
and  the  officials  of  the  Verein  Deutscher  Risen 
Frcunde,  from  whom  schedules  can  be  obtained. 

The  Threatened  Disfigurement  of  Rich- 
mond HlLL. — It  appears  that  a  scheme  is  afoot  to 
construct  a  light  railway,  worked  electrically  on  the 
overhead  trolly  system,  along  the  Queen's  Road, 
in  front  of  Richmond  Park  gates,  and  descend  the 
beautifully  wooded  slope  of  Petersham  Hill.  In 
this  case,  unfortunately,  the  appeal  is  not  to  Par- 
liament, as  in  the  case  of  the  Westminster  Thames 
Embankment;  but  all  that  is  neceisary  is  for  the 
London  United  Tramways  Company,  the  promoter* 
of  the  scheme,  to  obtain  an  order  from  the  Light 
Railway  Commission,  and  the  approval  of  the 
Board  of  Trade.  It  would  be  a  great  pity  if  the 
Light  Railway  Act,  which  was  mainly  intended  to 
facilitate  the  transport  of  agricultural  produce  in 
spirsely  inhabited  rural  districts,  should  be  made  use 
of  to  inflict  irreparable  damage  on  the  picturesque 
beauty  of  the  district  of  Richmond  and  Petersham. 
Surely  means  can  be  taken  to  keep  the  Philistine 
desf  oilers  at  a  distance  from  tbi*,  one  of  the  few 
beautiful  Bpots  left  untouched  round  London. 

Presentation  to  Mb.  W.  Howard.— A  large 

Dumber  of  Kingston  friends  of  Mr.  Howard,  who 
was  for  thirty  years  attached  to  the  Coombewood 
Nursery  of  Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons,  and  for  a 
long  portion  of  that  time  as  manager,  took  occasion 
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on  the  evening  of  the  11th  inst.  to  present  him  with 
a  handsome  acknowledgment  of  his  long  connection 
with  the  town.  Mr.  Howard  has  recently  left 
Coombewood  to  occupy  a  similar  position  with 
Mr.  Anthony  Waterer,  at  Knaphill.  The  presen- 
tation, which  took  the  form  of  a  handsome,  gold, 
keyless,  lever,  hunting-watcb,  and  a  purse  containing 
£10  10s.,  was  made  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Homehsham,  J.P., 
ex-mayor. 

Open  Space  for  Shoreditch.— On  Saturday 

afternoon,  Charles  Square,  Hoxton,  acquired  by  the 
Loudon  County  Council  and  the  Shoreditch  Vestry 
at  a  total  cost  of  £1000,  was  formally  opened 
to  the  public,  the  ceremony  being  performed  by 
Mr.  G.  Shaw  Lefevre,  one  of  the  representatives 
of  I  lie  borough  of  Shoreditch  in  the  London  County 
Council.  The  square  had  hitherto  been  open  only  to  the 
inhabitants  in  the  four  blocks  of  houses  by  which  it 
is  surrounded.  It  lies  in  the  midst  of  a  very  thickly- 
populated  area,  which  had  practically  no  recreation- 
ground. 

"One-and-All"  National  Flower  Show, 

1898. — This  great  annual  show  of  amateur  horti- 
culture will  take  place  on  August  19  and  20  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  concurrently  with  the  National  Co- 
<  perative  Festival.  The  prizes  amount  to  over  £350 
in  cash,  besidea  gold,  silver,  and  bronze  medals, 
framed  certificates,  and  other  awards.  The  Agricul- 
tural and  Horticultural  Association  contribute  over 
£200  to  the  prize-list,  and  the  Crystal  Palace 
Company  £150.  The  schedule  includes  Eeventy- 
two  pages,  and  the  introduction  states  that  last 
)'<ar  34,695  visitors  attended  the  show,  which 
•  omprised  over  4000  exhibits,  extending  nearly  a  mile 
in  length.  The  Hon.  Secretary's  address  is  3,  Agar 
Street,  Charing  Cross,  W.C. 

Improving   Exeter  Pleasure  Grounds.— 

The  work  of  remodelling  the  Northernhay  Pleasure 
Grounds  at  Exeter,  which  was  entrusted  by  the  city 
council  to  the  firm  of  Mes?rs.  Robert  Veitch  &  Sou, 
was  completed  last  week.  One  of  the  alterations  had 
been  rendered  necessary  by  the  lack  of  space  around 
the  band -stand,  which  was  quite  insufficient  to 
acemmodate  the  number  of  persons  who  wished  to 
listen  to  the  music.  This  is  only  one  of  the  improve- 
ments carried  out,  but  it  is  such  a  common  one, 
owing  to  short-sightedness  when  laying  out  many 
parks,  that  it  may  be  well  to  emphasise  the  import- 
ance of  proper  selection  of  site,  and  the  securing  of 
a  sufficiently  large  plateau  around  a  band-stand  in  the 
first  instance.  Other  desirable  improvements  have 
been  effected,  and  considerable  planting  done,  which 
has  added  much-needed  variety  amongst  the  hardy 
shrubs. 

The  Dover  Flower-show  will  be  held  in  the 

Dover  College  Grounds  on  August  17  and  18.  The 
schedule  includes  120  classep,  the  first  section,  em- 
bracing fifty-nine,  being  open  to  all  England.  A 
score  of  classes  are  reserved  for  allotment-holders  in 
the  borough  who  cultivate  not  more  than  40  perches 
of  land. 

Bath  and  West  and  Southern  Counties 

SOCIETY.— This  old  established  society  will  hold  its 
annual  exhibition  from  May  25  to  30,  in  the  Cathays 
Park,  Cardiff,  where  the  local  circumstances  are  such 
as  should  help  to  make  the  event  a  great  success. 
The  various  sections  of  this  wide-embracing  show 
include  live  stock,  working  dairies,  implements  and 
machinery,  fine  arts,  art  manufactures,  horticulture, 
huise-shoeing,  milking,  music,  &c.  The  entries  for 
the  forthcoming  exhibition  exceed  in  almost  all  cases 
tho'e  made  in  1882,  when  the  society  last  visited 
Cardiff. 

Goldie's  Canadian  Diary.— In  a  pamphlet 
published  by  Wm.  Ttrrell  &  Co.,  Toronto,  we  have 
the  Diary  of  a  Jounity  through  Upper  Canada  and 
tome  of  the  New  England  Stutes,  taken  in  1819  by 
Mr.  John  Goldik.  This  traveller,  born  in  Ayrshire 
in  1793,  went  to  America  first  in  1817,  at  the  instance 
of  Sir  (then  Mr.)  William  Hooker.  After  a  second 
visit  in  1819,  the  notes  of  which  are  now  before  u», 


he  again  returned  to  Canada  with  his  family  and 
remained  there  until  his  death,  at  the  age  of  ninety- 
three,  in  1886.  The  diary  before  us  is  not  a  scientific 
one,  Mr.  Goldie's  botanical  journal  having  been  lost 
by  fire,  but  it  is  not  less  interesting  for  that,  espe- 
cially for  non-technical  readers,  who  will  enjoy  his 
accounts  of  a  country  which,  no  doubt,  is  in  many 
ways  changed  in  the  past  eigbty  years.  A  pleasing 
item  iu  the  pamphlet  is  an  illustration  of  Aspidium 
Goldieanum,  discovered  by  this  traveller,  and  named 
after  him  by  Sir  William  Hookir.  Mr.  Goldie's 
original  description  of  the  Kern  is  also  given. 

An  Orchid  Sale.— The  sale  of  some  of  Mr. 
Thompson's  Orchids  on  the  11th  and  12th  inst.,  at 
Walton  Grange,  Stone,  by  Messrs.  Piiothkroe  & 
Morris,  Cheapside,  London  (writes  a  correspondent), 
was  well  attended  by  Orchid-growers  and  experts. 
The  plants  generally  were  iu  capital  condition,  and 
there  was  a  good  show  of  Cattleyas,  Dendrobiums, 
Laslias,  and  Odontglos6ums,  in  the  houses.  The 
arrangements  for  the  sale,  which  were  in  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Stevens,  the  skilful  gardener  at  this  place, 
were  very  satisfactory.  Below  are  some  of  the 
highest  prices  realised  for  single  plants,  the  fine 
Odontoglossums,  of  course,  fetching  the  largest 
sums  :  —  Odontoglossum  crispum  Golden  Queen, 
with  1  bulb  and  1  strong  growth,  160  gs. ;  O.  scep- 
trum  aureum,  with  4  bulbs,  140  gs. ;  O.  nebulosum 
album,  with  3  bulbs  and  1  growth,  15  gs.  ;  O.  elegane, 
Pollett's  var.,  with  1  bulb  and  Head,  7  gs.  ;  O.  Cora- 
dinei  expansum,  with  three  bulbs  and  1  spike, 
20  gs.  ;  O.  excellans,  3  bulbs  and  1  lead,  20  gs.  ; 
O.  crispum  Katse,  with  3  bulbs  and  3  growths,  20  gs.  ; 
O.  aureum,  with  1  bulb  and  1  growth,  26  gs.  ;  O. 
Wilckeanum  var.,  with  1  bulb  and  1  lead, 
15  gs.  ;  O.  crispum  Stevensi,  with  6  bulbs,  2  leads, 
and  1  spike,  110  gs.  ;  O.  c.  Alfred,  with  3 
bulbs  and  2  leads,  24  gs. ;  O.  Ruckerianum  ocel- 
latum,  with  1  bulb  and  1  lead,  50  gs.  ; 
O.  Wilckeanum  nobilior,  33  gs.  ;  Cattleya  labiata 
Peetersii  superba,  with  3  bulbs  and  1  lead, 
fetched  75  gs.  ;  C.  Victoria  Regina,  with  4  bulbs, 
44  gs.  ;  C.  Skinneri  alba,  with  15  bulbs  and  4  leads, 
bearing  4  sheaths,  30  gs.  ;  L;clia  i.nceps  Dawsoni, 
with  5  bulbe,  6  gs.  ;  L.  Gouldiana,  with  8  bulbs, 
11  gs. ;  Ls;lio-Cattleya  Pallas,  with  3  bulbs  aud  1  lead, 
12gs.;  EpiphronitisVeitchi,with  11  growths,  7gs.;  On- 
cidium  ornithorrynchum  album,  with  3  bulbs  and 
2  growths,  10  gs.  ;  Cattleya  labiata  ccerulea,  with 
2  bulbs  and  1  lead,  28  gs,  ;  Cypripedium  insigne 
Dorothy,  1  old  and  2  new  growths,  21  gs.  ;  C.  Roths- 
childianum  giganteum,  1  old  and  1  new  growth, 
20  gs.  ;  C.  Charles  Richman,  10  gs.  ;  C.  insigne 
Dorothy,  1  old  and  2  new  growths,  21  gs.,  in  two 
instances. 

Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  So- 
ciety :  NEILL  PRIZE.— At  a  meeting  of  Council 
held  in  Edinburgh  on  the  18th  inst,  Mr.  Thomas 
Lunt,  gardener,  Ardgowan,  was  awarded  the  Neill 
Prize  for  the  biennial  period  to  May  15. 

Messrs.  Mackenzie  &  Moncur's  Estab- 
lishment.—The  fire  on  the  night  of  the  Pith  inst., 
which  resulted  in  the  total  destruction  of  the  pre. 
mises  of  these  well-known  horticultural  builders  in 
IMinburgh,  caused  damage  to  the  extent  of  £20,000. 
The  discovery  of  the  fire  was  made  shortly  after 
six  p.m.,  after  the  employe's,  other  than  the  office 
staff,  had  left  for  the  day.  Notwithstanding  all  the 
efforts  of  the  fire  brigades,  whose  work  was  extremely 
difficult,  owing  to  an  insufficient  supply  of  water,  the 
fire  was  not  brought  under  control  until  it  had  quite 
destroyed  the  works.  Of  the  contents  destroyed, 
there  were  several  valuable  wood  and  iron-turning 
machines,  tools,  and  a  large  quantity  of  stock  in 
glass,  iron,  wood,  &c.  There  was  also  in  course  of 
construction  within  the  works  a  large  winter-garden 
for  Stanley  Park,  Liverpool,  and  an  addition  to  the 
temperate-houee  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew.  We 
believe  the  loss  is  quite  covered  by  insurance,  and 
the  firm  have  already  made  arrangements  for  rebuild- 
ing the  works,  and  temporary  premises  have  been 
found.  A  similar  fire  occurred  at  the  works  some 
years  ago. 
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FLOWER  FAVOURITES;  their  Legends,  Symbolism, 
and  Significance.  By  Lizzie  Deas  (London  : 
George  Allen,  156,  Charing  Cross  Road). 

This  is,  as  regards  binding,  print,  paper,  and 
general  get-up,  as  pretty  a  little  book  aB  could  be 
desired.  On  testing  the  contents,  we  find  the  stories 
of  some  fifty  familiar  flowers,  both  garden  and  wild 
favourites,  told  in  simple  and  pleating  language. 
Some  of  the  chapters  have,  we  are  told,  appeared 
on  former  occasions  as  magazine  articles. 

The  legends  and  quotations  cited  may  not  be  new 
to  every  one,  but  are  certainly  much  lets  hackneyed 
than  might  have  been  expected  in  a  book  of  this 
kind,  and  we  are  thankful  to  be  spared  certain  but 
too  often  repeated  sayings  and  quotations  which  other 
writers  upon  flowers  seem  unable  to  repress.  The 
extracts  cited  are  well  and  neatly  put  together,  not 
put  in  one  after  another  until  a  chapter  is  supplied. 
Nor  has  the  writer  gone  to  the  opposite  extreme  of 
filling  upvacantspaceswith  long  and  wordy  paragraphs 
of  her  own  composition. 

There  are  similar  books  to  the  one  before  us, 
avowedly,  and  of  necessity,  compilations  rather  than 
original  matter  ;  but,  as  may  be  inferred,  the  present 
is  a  favourable  specimen  of  the  claSB.  It  ehows  varied 
leading  and  research,  and  presents  us  only  with  gems 
of  thought,  not  with  anything  unpleasing  or  jarring. 
As  an  indication  of  the  kind  of  narrative  quoted  by 
the  authoress,  we  select  the  following  legend  of  the 
Carnation,  taken  from  E.  Gerard's  The  Voice  of  a 
Flower,  and  telling  how  the  armoiial  bearings  of  the 
house  of  Ronsecco  come  to  be  charged  with  a  Oarofuno, 
or  Carnation  :— 

"  Many  hundred  years  ago,  at  the  time  of  the  Crusades, 
a  daughter  of  this  house,  Margherita  Ronsecco,  loved  a  brave 
and  chivalrous  knight,  who  bore  the  name  of  Orlando. 
Their  marriage  was  already  fixed,  when  a  call  resounded 
through  the  couutry,  summoning  all  good  kr'^hls  and 
gentlemen  to  repair  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  seek  to  deliver 
the  Saviour's  tomb  from  the  pnwer  of  the  infidel.  This  was 
a  summons  to  which  none  but  a  dastard  could  turn  a  deaf 
ear,  and  Orlando,  though  torn  by  grief  at  having  to  leare  his 
adored  Margherita,  and  see  the  cup  of  bliss  thus  dashed  from 
his  lips  at  the  eleventh  hour,  yet  never  dreamed  of  hinging 
back.  '  Farewell,  nnima  mea,'  he  murmured,  clasping  her  to 
his  heart.  'Be  t'ue  to  me,  beloved,'  she  sobbed;  'do  not 
forget  thy  Margherita  in  yon  distant  !rad,'  '  Never  while  1 
breathe  !  But  give  me  this  flower  to.,  .sties  on  thy  sweet 
bosom,  to  wear  as  a  talisman  nest  my  beart.'  Blinded  by 
scorching  tears,  she  fastened  the  white  Carnation  to  his 
mailed  breast-plate,  then  one  more  last  embrace  and  he  was 
gone— gone  never  to  return. 

A  year  later  Margherita  was  waited  upon  by  a  strange 
horseman,  who  brought  her  mournful  tidings  from  the  Holy 
Lrnd.  Orlando  had  fallen  in  battle  against  the  Saracens, 
and  from  his  dead  body  had  been  taken  a  withered  white 
flower,  which,  together  with  a  lock  of  Margherita's  fair  hair, 
had  been  found  on  the  warrior's  breast.  The  Paynini  arrow, 
which  with  deadly  aim  had  found  its  way  to  the  true  knight's 
true  heart,  had  likewise  pierced  through  the  silken  bag  con- 
taining this  talisman,  and  his  warm  life-blood,  welling  up 
from  the  death-wound,  had  partially  dyed  the  once  snow- 
white  blossom  to  a  deep  crimson  hue.  This  precious  relic, 
now  the  on'y  thing  remaining  to  her  of  her  beloved,  was 
treasured  up  by  Margherita  with  tender  reverence,  and 
seeing  that  the  flower  contained  some  tiny  seed-vessels, 
there  came  to  her  the  thought  to  plant  these  in  a  pot  of 
earth.  Carefully,  anxiously,  she  watched  the  flower-pot  day 
by  day,  bedewing  the  earlh  as  much  with  her  abundant 
tears  as  with  water  from  the  fountain. 

At  last— oh  joy  and  consolation  !  some  tiny  green  sprouts 
begin  to  appear,  which  soon  developed  into  a  strung  and 
vigorous  Carnation,  covered  with  tightly  rolled  up  buds. 
But  oh,  wonder  of  wonders  !  when  these  began  to  unfold, 
tbey  proved  to  be  quite  different  from  the  flowers  of  the 
original  plant  from  which  they  had  sprung,  for  while  in  each 
bloom  the  outer  rim  was  snowy-white,  its  centre  was  marked 
by  a  deep  crimson  stain,  like  the  blood  which  had  stained 
Orlando's  withered  blosso  ...  And  it  was  this  miracle, 
wrought  by  the  Almighty  in  order  to  show  the  power  attached 
to  tiuo  and  faithful  love,  that  caused  the  head  of  the  Ronsecco 
family  to  have  a  red  and  white  Carnation  emblazoned  on  his 
coat  of-arins.  Margherita  never  married  ;  with  loving  fidelity 
she  tended  her  precious  flower,  and  when,  alter  a  very 
few  years,  she  pined  away  and  died,  she  left  the  Carnation 
as  a  legacy  to  her  sisters,  with  the  injunction  never  to  bestow 
one  of  its  blooms  on  anyone,  save  the  man  to  whom  they 
had  plighted  their  troth.  Thus  the  plant  became  a  sort  of 
heirloom  in  the  ltonseceo  family  ;  the  cuttings  of  the  flowers 
were  only  multiplied  in  eaeh  generation  according  to  the 
number  of  mai-iens,  every  daughter  of  the  house  receiving  at 
her  birth  a  vase  containing  a  plant  of  the  white  and  crimson 
Carnation.  Aud  so  it  came  to  be  asserted  that  whenever  a 
maiden  of  the  Ronseeoo  house  was  destined  to  die  unmarried, 
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as  surely  would  the  plant  wither  away  aud  perish  ;  and  if  a 
daughter  of  the   Ilonseecos  lost  her  honour,  or  had  given 
away  her  flower  to  an  unworthy  lover,  then  the  flower  woul 
be  blighted  overnight." 

If  the  Dame  Marguerite  Carnation  is  familiar  to  our 
readers,  tliis  ingenious  way  of  accounting  for  the 
origin  of  it  is  surely  less  well  known. 

The  writer  of  this  little  book  does  not  contiue  her- 
self to  English  literature,  but  gleans  from  Greek  and 
Norse  mythology  downwards,  aud  includes  references 
to  various  continental  tradition?. 

The  Germans  are  famous  for  the  pretty  legends 
which  have  gathered  round  the  names  of  their  plants, 
and  the  following  one,  which  is  supposed  to  account 
for  the  Cowslip  being  called  St.  Peter's  herb,  tells  the 
little  fctory  in  attractive  language  :  "St.  Peter  heard 
it  whispered  in  Heaven  that  people  were  contriving  to 
gain  admittance  by  means  of  a  back  entrance,  in 
place  of  by  the  front  doorway,  of  which  he  is  the 
keeper  ;  and  such  was  his  agitation  at  the  suggestion, 
that  he  let  drop  his  bunch  of  keys,  which,  falling 
down  upon  the  earth,  there  springs  from  them  the 
beautiful  little  yellow  flowers  commonly  known  as 
Himmelsehlusselchen,  or  Keys  of  Heaven." 

We  will  not  quote  further,  or  we  6hall  anticipate 
the  pleasure  future  readers  will  take  in  the  book. 
It  is  a  volume  for  reference  and  occasional  use 
rather  than  for  steady  perusal,  and  for  all  flower- 
lovers,  for  those  who  have  adopted  some  pet  blossom, 
or  who  bear  a  "flower"  name.  These  will  be 
interested  in  the  accounts  of  the  Daisy,  Edelweiss, 
Pansy,  Iris,  Lily,  Hose,  and  Violet. 

It  further  occurs  to  us  that  it  was  wise,  when 
putting  this  book  together,  to  limit  the  number  of 
flowers  of  which  it  treats  and  also  to  includesome  com- 
paratively-neglected specimens,  such  as  wild  Chicory, 
Basil,  Leek,  Marjoram,  and  Sainfoin.  In  fact,  there 
is  every  reason  to  congratulate  the  authoress  on  her 
work,  which  will  prove  a  very  storehouse  of  quota- 
tions to  future  compilers  and  magazine  writers. 


GUNNERSBURY    HOUSE 

GARDENS. 

In  Messrs.  de  llothschild's  gardens  attached  to 
Gunuersbury  House,  increased  facilities  have  been 
acquired  during  the  past  season  or  two  for  the  forcing 
of  fruit  trees.  Several  span-roofed  houses,  66  feet  long 
by  18  to  24  fett  wide,  have  been  built,  resembling 
in  some  respects  those  in  the  famous  fruit-tree  nur- 
series of  Messrs.  Rivers  &  Son  a',  Sawbridgewortb. 
They  run  from  east  to  west,  and  in  the  important 
matters  of  ventilation  and  light  they  are  admirable. 
They  are  small  matters  that  go  to  secure  success  in 
fruit  growing — the  following  for  instance.  In  most 
fruit  and  plant  houses  the  bottom  ventilators  in  the 
wall  are  hinged  from  the  top.  These  at  Gunners- 
bury  are  hinged  at  the  base,  and  when  opened  there- 
fore admit  air  from  the  top.  Many  gardeners  will  at 
once  see  a  reversal  of  practice  in  such  a  system,  but 
it  provides  for  the  admission  of  fresh  air,  without  the 
degree  of  cutting  draught  that  may  take  place  when 
the  shutters  are  opened  the  reverse  way.  The  new 
houses  are  really  orchard-houses,  that  is,  they  pro- 
vide for  the  forcing  of  standard  trees  in  pots,  without 
the  trellises  or  trained  trees  common  in  most  fruit 
houses.  When  visiting  the  gardens  a  fortnight  ago  the 
Nectarine  fruits  in  the  earliest  house  were  ready  for 
the  table.  The  variety  was  Cardinal,  a  new  one  sent 
out  by  Messrs.  Rivers,  and  capable  of  being  forced  in 
a  much  shorter  period  than  any  previously  existing 
sort.  This  is  another  instance  in  which  the  Saw- 
bridgeworth  firm  has  eonferrei  a  boon  upon  fruit 
growers  and  consumers.  Mr.  Hudson  has  every 
reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  measure  of  success  he 
has  already  achieved  in  forcing  these  pot  fruit-trees. 
The  Cardinal  Nectarines,  for  instance,  which  have 
now  ripened,  give  from  ten  to  fifteen  fruits  per  tree, 
and  as  these  are  of  good  size,  and  apparently  of  high 
quality,  it  is  a  very  good  return.  It  would  be  a 
great  advantage  were  there  a  few  early  Peaches  of 
equal  quality  and  habit,  but  at  present  they  are  not 
to  be  had.  Early  Beatrice  Peach  in  the  same  house 
was  a  little  behind  the  Nectarines,  but  has  sine 
ripened.  ,  Jefferson's  and   Reine   Claude   du   Comte 


Atthems  Plums  in  the  same  division  bore  good  crops 
of  fruit.  Mr.  Hudson  declares  he  is  agreeably  sur- 
prised to  find  that  Plums  may  be  forced  so  leadily. 
Early  Transparent  Gage  and  Kirke's  varieties  are 
equally  satisfactory.  In  another  house  was  a  collec- 
tion of  late  Nectarines  and  mid-season  Peaches  of  the 
choicest  kinds,  and  in  a  third  house  a  collection  of 
Apple,  Pear,  and  Cherry  trees.  Apples,  aud  particu- 
larly Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  promised  exceedingly  well, 
and  Pears  and  Cherries  are  satisfactory.  The  earliest 
black  Cherry,  which  was  ripe  at  the  end  of  April,  is 
Guigne  Annonay,  aud  Bigarreau  do  Schreken  is  also  a 
very  desirable  variety.  In  a  smaller  house  Plum  and 
Peach  trees  have  just  set  their  blossoms.  In  a  lean-to 
house  a  fine  tree  of  Lord  Napier  Nectarine  has  a  crop 
of  over  400  fruits.  The  tree  was  planted  by  Mr. 
Hudson  twenty  years  ago,  and  now  fills  the  house, 
which  is  24  feet  long  by  13  feet  wide.  It  was  started 
on  the  10th  of  December  last,  and  Mr.  Hudson  expocts 
the  fruits  to  ripen  about  the  end  of  the  present  month. 
In  four  years  the  tree  has  ripened  1,800  fruits,  and 
may  be  regarded  as  a  very  productive  specimen  indeed. 
The  bolder  was  well  made  iu  the  first  instance,  over 
a  solid  concrete  bottom. 

Two  divisions  of  a  span-roofed  house  were  filled 
with  Royal  Sovereign  Strawberry  plants,  in  one  case 
with  ripe  fruits,  and  in  the  other  with  fruits  approach- 
iog  that  stage.  This  is  truly  a  grand  Strawberry  for 
forciug,  and  we  have  nowhere  seen  it  better  done 
than  at  Gunuersbury.  The  plants  were  on  a  step- 
stage  and  from  either  side  faced  the  path  in  tho 
centre.  As  the  houses  run  east  to  west,  the  plants 
would  get  a  fair  amount  of  sunshine,  but  were 
further  removed  from  the  glass  than  Strawberries  are 
usually  placed.  Royal  Sovereign  throws  its  flower- 
spikes  up  boldly  from  the  plant,  and  they  usually 
require  to  be  staked,  as  the  fruits  were  here.  The  plants 
seldom  fail  to  fruit  freely,  and  the  fruits  are  large,  of 
good  colour,  and  capital  flavour.  Mr.  Hudson  also 
forces  a  quantity  of  Vicomtesse  Hrricart  du  Thury 
Strawberry  plants,  but  these  are  not  forced  because  the 
variety  is  better  than  Royal  Sovereign  ;  but  if  they 
be  forced  early  and  planted  out  6oon  afterwards,  this 
variety  will  fruit  moderately  well  again  iu  the  autumn. 
Some  of  these  had  already  been  planted  out  iu  the 
border  for  this  purpose  ;  about  a  thousand  alpine 
Strawberries  also  are  fruited  each  year  at  Gunners- 
bury  House. 

In  the  Fig  -  house  the  trees  had  just  yielded 
their  second  crop  of  fruits.  They  were  started  on 
October  17  last,  and  the  first  fruits  were  ripe  on 
February  16.  Of  the  varieties  forced  here,  the  best 
are  St.  John  and  Pirgo  de  Mel.  It  is  a  pity  that  gar- 
deners are  so  little  interested  in  Fig  culture,  that  in 
many  instances  they  go  on  year  after  year  forcing 
old  varieties  like  Brown  Turkey  aud  Negro  Largo. 
These  are  excellent  Figs  for  summer  or  late  crops,  but 
for  hard  forcing  the  two  already  mentioned  are  much 
surer  to  carry  a  crop  of  fruits.  More  than  this, 
although  Brown  Turkey  is  a  large  fat  fruit,  generally 
appreciated,  it  is  not  so  good  in  flavour,  or  so  thin  in 
the  skin  as  some  others.  By  all  means  grow  Brown 
Turkey,  but  at  the  same  time  give  the  newer  ones  a 
chance,  as  in  tho  case  of  other  fruits. 

In  tho  earliest  vinery,  containing  pot-Vines,  Grapes 
were  ripe  on  April  30.  The  varieties  iucludo 
Royal  Muscadine,  Black  Hamburgh,  aud  Foster's 
Seedling.  There  are  twenty-eight  Vines,  and  the 
bunches  of  fruit  in  the  house  averaged  five  to  each 
Vine — a  very  satisfactory  crop. 

Iu  the  plant  -  houses  the  specimen  plants  of 
scented-leaved  Pelargoniums  were  being  overhauled, 
and  tho  first  training  for  the  season  commenced. 
These  plants  have  been  exhibited  at  Shrewsbury,  as 
well  as  at  Loudon  shows,  consequently  their  character 
is  very  well  known.  Mr.  Hudson  has  got  together  a 
good  collection  of  varieties  -all,  in  fact,  that  have 
come  under  his  notice. 

Though  Orchids  are  not  so  numerous  here  as  in 
many  gardens,  there  are  added  from  time  to  time 
various  useful  species.  There  is  a  fine  lot  of 
Vanda  ceerulea,  one  of  the  most  charming  Orchids, 
and  Mr.  Hudson  looks  forward  to  obtaining  several 
dozen  spikes  of  bloom  this  season.  We  noticed  a 
large  piece  of  Lielia  purpurata  with  ten  flower-spikes. 


The  original  piece  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Hudson's 
father  in  1S62,  at  Mr.  Stevens'  sale  rooms,  aud  the 
plant  we  noticed  is  from  a  piece  taken  from  the  plant 
in  1870.  There  has  been  no  "  degeneration  "  here,  at 
least.  There  is  a  good  batch  of  plants,  also,  of 
Dendrobium  fbrmosum  giganteum. 

We  next  proceed  to  the  lake,  where  the  Water- 
Lilies  have  just  been  planted.  Mr.  Hudson  has  a 
fine  collection  of  Marliac's  hardy  Nymphajas,  and  we 
hope  to  see  them  when  in  bloom.  A  small  pond  is 
to  be  made  in  the  garden  also  where  the  water  will 
be  heated,  and  blue  Nymphseas  cultivated. 

The  faces  of  tho  Rhododendron  bods,  and,  indeed, 
wherever  space  was  available,  have  been  planted  with 
Liliums,  which  are  expected  to  mako  a  fine  display 
in  late  summer. 

A  visit  to  the  very  novel  Mushroom-house,  where 
excellent  crops  are  obtained  from  the  cellars 
belonging  to  the  original  Gunuersbury  House,  and  we 
had  completed  an  inspection  of  this  most  iuteresting 
and  well-kept  garden.   P. 


FAN-TRAINED    MORELLO 

CHEERY  TREES. 

The  management  of  the  Morello  Cherry,  when 
planted  against  a  wall,  is  very  similar  to  that  pursued 
with  the  Peach  in  this  country.     The  tree  should  be 

pruned  early  in  the  spriDg,  whilst  the  buds  are  still 
dormant,  reserving  plenty  of  last  year's  shoots  at  full- 
length,  but  not  crowding  them.  Some  gardeners 
allow  these  to  grow  at  right  angles  to  the  face  of  tho 
wall,  instead  of  laying  them  in  against  it,  with 
astonishing  results  in  the  matter  of  crop.  The  shoots 
which  have  borne  fruit,  if  not  required  for  filling 
vacant  spaces,  or  extending  the  area  covered  by  the 
tree,  are  removed  at  the  winter  pruning,  and  new  are 
laid  in.  Summer  disbudding  of  superfluous  shoots,  and 
selecting  next  year's  frui'ing  ones,  must  be  Eedulously 

carried  out,  and  all  main  shoots  nailed  in  securely, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  secure  au  evenly-balanced 
fan-shaped  tree.  Our  illustration  (fig.  117)  shows 
such  a  tree  growiugatStoneleigh  Abbey,  Keuilworth, 
Lord  Leigh's  beautiful  Warwickshire  residence.  Mr. 
Martin,  his  lordship's  gardener,  who  sends  the  photo- 
graph from  which  the  picture  was  taken,  states  that 
it  is  one  of  a  number  of  Morello  Cherry  trees  that 
occupy  the  northern  side  of  a  wall  9  feet  high  and 
150  feet  long,  which  fruit  splendidly  most  years.  The 
trees  are  young  and  vigorous,  and  cousecmently  they 
produce  great  crops  of  very  fine  fruits. 

A  north  wall  affords  a  capital  means  of  retarding 
the  fruits  and  keeping  them  when  ripe  till  late  in 
the  autumn;  but  Morellos  and  similar  varieties  of 
Cherries,  as,  for  example,  Belle  MagniBque,  make 
very  prolific  bearing  and  neat  standards,  in  which 
form  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  protect  the  fruit  from 
the  depredations  of  blackbirds  and  thrushes  with 
fish-netting. 


Foreign  Correspondence. 


THE   FISH   RIVER. 

Sunday,  January  2. — I  took  one  of  our  Hottentot 
labourers,  loaded  him  with  provisions  for  three  days, 
a  botanising-tin  a  id  paper,  and  started  for  the  Fish 
River,  where,  as  l,  is  the  only  stream  of  our  colony, 
that  in  good  years  runs  for  two  to  four  months,  I 
supposed  a  quite  different  and  wonderful  vegetation 
would  be  found.  The  plain,  which  I  traversed  on  a 
very  little  used  footpath,  is  iLterrupted  by  chains  of 
small  sandstone  hills,  and  offers  very  little  to  the 
botanist.  The  whole  plateau,  whether  sandstone,  sand, 
or  clay,  is  covered  with  enorni  ins  green  bushes  of  the 
broom-like  Euphorbia,  now  baring  on  the  top  of  its 
branches  two  or  live  loculir  fruits  (not  3-locular, 
as  those  of  all  European  species),  with  the  same 
number  of  seeds.  They  are  of  the  size  of  a  Lathyrus 
seed,  aud  very  oily.  On  the  base  of  this:  spurge  is 
now  flowering  a  very  curious  fleshy  red  parasite.  It 
is  a  three-lobed  flower  of  5  to  6  inches  diameter,  in 
its  construction  much  like  the  flower  of  the  S. 
European  Cytinus.  The  Hottentots  call  it  Chanib, 
and  eat  it,  although  it  contains  (like  Cytinus)  so 
much   tannic  acid  that  it  at  once  colours  a  knife 
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black.  Parkinsouia  africana  (Lamoonboom  of  the 
Africanders)  is  now  flowering  with  thin  bunches  of 
flowers.  This  is  a  rather  ugly,  tall  shrub,  not  to  be 
compared  in  elegance  with  P.  aculeata  ;  the  seeds  are 
used  by  the  nitivts  in  times  of  scarcity  as  a  substi- 
tute for  Coffee.  The  Stinkbush--I  take  it  for  a 
Celastritiea— is  a  very  robust,  almost  globular  shrub, 
with  clus'ers  of  small  green  flowers,  having  a  most 
•inpleasant  fecal  odour.  It  can  be  smelt  for  a  good 
distance.  A.  capparidea  is  a  tree  15  to  20  feet  high, 
and  a  stem  1  foot  thick,  with  greenish,  insignificant 
flower?,  and  bean-like  fruits  (contracted  between  the 
seeds).  The  finest  plant  is  Rhigozr.-m  trichotomum, 
a  verticillatelybranched  shrub,  covered  two  weeks 
after  the  first  rain  with  Azalea-like,  sweet-smelling 
white  flowers  ;  it  is  a  Bignoniad,  like  Catophractes 
Alexaudri,  which  is  very  common,  too  ;  both  are  most 
worthy  of  introduction  into  the  Riviera  gardens.  On 
the  same  high  plateau  are  common  three  red-flowering 
Heruiannise,  and  a  wonderful  Asclepiadof  the  tribe  Sta- 
pelisc.  resembling  a  Cereus  ;  it  has  about  fifty  columns 
or  stems  1  to  2.V  feet  long,  each  bearing  on  its  top  a 
ball  of  six  to  ten  magnificent  reddish-brown  flowers 
2  to  3  inches  across.  This  is  doubtless  the  finest 
succulent  plant  of  the   whole  country,  and  could  be 


sour.  The  botanist  does  not  find  here  what  he  might 
expect  from  the  united  action  of  water  and  heat  ;  the 
species  are  the  same  as  he  finds  in  any  dry  river,  only 
more  luxuriant,  namely,  Acacia  horrida,  Euclea  peend- 
ebenum,  Tamarix  austro-africana,  a  shrubby  Com- 
posite, with  small  violet  heads,  and  a  few  more 
common  things. 

Three  hours'  further  walk  over  another  plain,  on 
which  Euphorbia  abounds,  brought  me  to  the  Fish 
River,  the  only  river  of  importance  in  this  country. 
It  is  a  periodical  water-course,  here  about  75  yards 
broad,  and  2  feet  deep  in  its  deepest  place,  of  clay- 
yellow  colour.  The  scenery  along  the  river  banks  is 
very  picturesque.  There  are  on  both  sides  perpen- 
dicular rocks,  very  similar  to  the  famous  sandstone 
rocks  of  the  "Saxon-Bohemian  Switzerland."  The 
shining,  bright  green  of  the  Ziziphus,  the  sweet- 
scented  golden-yellow  trusses  of  Acacia  horrida,  make 
the  landscape  very  lovely.  I  did  not  stop  long  here, 
but  climbed  the  black  rocks  on  the  left  bank,  and 
slept  in  the  sandy  bed  of  a  tributary  stream.  The 
silence  of  the  night  was  interrupted  for  hours  by  the 
fearful  noise  of  a  herd  of  baboons.  The  next  after- 
noon we  arrived  again  at  the  banks  of  the  Fish  River, 
just  opposite   the   newly-built  house  of  one  of  our 


a  Marsilia,  a  pretty  white- flowering  Veronica  ('), 
and,  growing  on  the  Tamarisks,  a  Loranthus,  with 
beautiful  red  flowers  and  red  berries.  As  I  had  time, 
health,  and  food,  I  decided  to  extend  my  excursion 
as  far  as  our  capital,  Keetmanshoop. 

Keetmanshoop. 
About  the  trip  to  Keetmanshoop  I  have  very  little 
to  say.  After  three  hours'  walk  from  Sechim,  Mr. 
W.'s  place,  I  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  Shangkop, 
a  perfectly  conical  peak  in  the  wide  shrub-covered 
plaiu,  only  300  feet  high,  but  visible  from  a  long  dis- 
tance. Next  forenoon  I  arrived  in  Gobas,  on  the  left 
side  of  the  Schaaprivier,  where,  in  one  of  the  three 
existiug  pits,  I  got,  by  digging  with  the  hands, 
some  black  and  disagreeably  smelling  water.  I  could 
use  it  only  for  coffee-making;  it  was, at  least,  not  salt. 
On  the  stems  of  the  fine  Acacia  horrida,  which  are 
scattered  over  the  river-sands,  I  noticed  large  exuda- 
tions of  the  best  white  gum,  which  my  Hottentot 
preferred  even  to  my  meat  and  biscuits.  I  tried  it 
also,  and  found  the  wet  flowing  gum  especially  of  an 
excellent  sweetish  taste.  Hottentots  often  live  for 
weeks  exclusively  on  this  gum,  and  it  is  also  the  chief 
food  of  the  baboons.     The  path,  a  real  and  rather 
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very  easily  exported  by  thousands  to  Europe  if  thero 
were  a  better  communication  with  the  coast.  The 
transport-riders  cannot  fill  their  waggons  with  goods 
when  going  down,  as  they  are  obliged  to  load  them 
with  grass  for  the  desert  which  separates  the  coast 
from  the  interior,  otherwise  their  cattle  would  die  of 
hunger  by  the  road.  Hottentots  are  fond  of  the 
Stapeliio  and  allied  plants,  although  they  are  as 
bitter  as  Quassia. 

I  descended  from  the  high  plateau  into  a  very  deep 
and  stony  valley,  whose  slopes  were  covered  with 
Cereus-like  spiny  Euphorbia;,  8  feet  high,  the  stems 
of  which  are  crowned  partly  by  rather  large  green 
flowers,  partly  by  fruits  of  the  size  of  a  Cherry. 
There  is  also  growing  a  stemless  Aloe,  unknown  to 
me,  with  red  (lowers  and  remarkably  small  fruits. 
It  is  quite  a  wonder  to  me  how  this  plant  can  grow 
there  betweeu  tlio  stones,  which  are  so  hot  that  they 
burnt  even  through  my  very  thick  boots.  At  the 
mouth  of  the  above-mentioned  valley  I  found  a  flat 
green  spot,  with  a  small  fountain  between  the  Thorn 
trees  (Acacia  horrida),  Tamarisks,  and  Ebony  trees 
(Euclea).  Here,  in  the  shade  of  the  latter,  we  reposed 
for  Beveral  hours,  and  enjoyed  the  rare  view  of  the 
green  carpet  of  sour  grasses  around  us.  It  is  very 
peculiar,  that  in  this  country  the  bfst  grass  for 
cattle,  the  Poa-grass  (Aristida)  grows  on  stony  and  very 
dry  places  only,  and  in  dry  sands,  whilst  the  grass 
(Scirpus)  in  the  neighbourhood  of  fountains  is  always 


oldest  hunters  and  farmers,  Mr.  W.  I  was  received 
by  him  and  his  family  with  that  cordiality  which  is 
only  to  be  found  among  Africanders.  Whether 
they  arc  Dutch,  English,  Scotch,  German,  or 
French,  it  makes  no  difference.  Mr.  \V.  has 
started  here,  on  the  sandy  banks  of  the  Fish 
River,  a  plantation  still  in  its  commence- 
ment, but  very  promising.  Virginian  Tobacco  and 
Nicotiana  rustica  looked  very  fine,  aud  were  partly 
ready  for  harvesting.  Beans,  Batatas,  Pumpkins, 
and  other  vegetables,  were  as  fine  as  in  any  Euro- 
pean garden.  The  actual  garden  is  not  large — 
about  2  hectares,  but  it  could  be  extended  to  at  least 
8  hectares,  anil  about  10  hectares  might  be  planted 
with  timber-trees.  I  advised  the  proprietor  to  plant 
Eucalyptus,  especially  such  species  as  E.  globulus, 
marginata,  amygdalina,  Casuarinas ;  and  some  of  the 
West  Australian  Acacias,  such  as  A.  dealbata,  decur- 
rens,  and  Melanoxylon.  I  saw  a  seed-bed  with  several 
hundreds  of  Acacia  pyenautha  ready  to  be  planted 
out  in  a  few  weeks.  Mr.  W.  has  more  water  than 
he  wants  ;  and  in  wintertime,  when  the  Fish  River 
does  not  run,  there  remains  in  its  bed,  just  in  front 
of  his  garden,  a  natural  reservoir,.  6  to  it  feet  deep, 
and  1000  yards  long,  which  can  never  be  emptied. 
Mr.  W.  has  the  advantage,  that  his  ground  is  not 
salt,  or  only  so  slightly  that  it  is  harmless  to  the 
plants. 

Of  botanical  curiosities,  I  found  in  this  place  only 


good  waggon-road,  ascends  from  Gobas  slowly  to 
Keetmanshoop,  where  I  arrived  late  at  night.  I 
remained  there  from  the  sixth  to  the  twelfth  of 
January. 

Tho  Bezirkshauptmann  (Provost),  Dr.  Golinelli,  re- 
ceived me  with  much  kindness.  Ho  is  a  great  friend  of 
gardening,  and  has  the  most  earnest  desire  to  render 
Great  Namaland  important  services  in  that  direction, 
but  there  are  uot  yet  means  for  so  doing.  He  showed 
me  in  his  garden  wonderful  healthy  seedlings  of  Pinus 
halepensis  ami  Eucalyptus  globulus,  which  he  intends 
to  plant  out  between  the  magnificent  Camelthorntrees 
(Acacia  giraffe)  which  lend  au  unsurpassed  charm  to 
the  young  settlement.  The  front  of  Dr.  Golinelli's 
house,  which  is  standing  amidst  the  garden,  is 
adorned  with  four  slender  specimens  of  Aloe  dicho- 
tomy. One  day  I  rode  with  my  host  to  Warmbakis, 
a  farm  on  the  Lion  River.  The  vegetation  on  the 
way  to  that  place  was  beginning  only  now  to  awake 
from  the  long  hibernation  (the  first  rain  having  fallen 
two  weeks  ago  in  the  district  of  Keetmanshoop), 
whilst  in  Inachal  the  Rhigozum,  Catophractes  and 
other  shrubs  had  already  flowered  in  the  first 
half  of  October,  ten  days  after  the  first  rain  in  that 
district.  As  the  time  from  one  rain  to  the  next  in 
this  country  is  generally  sufficiently  long  to  make 
everything  flower  and  ripen  its  seeds,  a  second  heavy 
rain  permits  the  vegetation  to  flower  aud  ripen  seeds 
for  a  second  time  in  the  same  season,  and  I  was  told, 
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by  old  settlers  that  many  plants  sometimes  ripen  the 
seeds  for  a  third  time. 

I  found  on  the  way  to  Waroibakis  an  Acacia  called 
Chanu  by  the  nativeB,  a  ehrub  only  7  to  10  feet  high, 
with  many  stems,  most  agreeably-scented  flower?, 
and  long  thorns  like  those  of  Acacia  horrida.  I  never 
.«aw  it  before.  An  interesting  Euphorbia  of  the 
Caput  Medusae  section,  occurring  in  great  quantities, 
was  also  new  to  me. 

The  Lion  river,  which  we  reached  after  four  hours' 
riding,  offered  nothing  new,  only  Acacias,  Zisiphus, 
Euclea,  and  Tamarisks.  Thus  I  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  borders  of  periodical  and  perennial 
rivers  in  this  colony  offer  to  the  naturalist  much  less 
than  do  the  dry  plains  and  hills.  The  borders  of  the 
rivers,  especially  of  the  Fish  River,  are  better  for  gar- 
dening and  timber-growing,  as  it  is  stated  that  vege- 
tables grow  best  in  Namaland,  in  the  saltless  sandy 
deposits  of  the  rivers  if  manure  is  used,  and  there  is 
also  in  the  dry  winter  time  a  copious  water  supply. 
A'.  Dinter. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Home  Correspondence. 


FROM  AN  IRISH  GARDEN. — I  have  now  coming 
into  flower  in  the  open  air  a  fine  spike  of  a  Yucca-like 
succulent  sent  to  me  as  Beschomeria  glauca  many  years 
ago,  which  has  proved  quite  hardy  here  so  far  as  frost 
is  concerned,  but  during  one  of  our  loog  wet  and 
almost  sunless  winters  the  rain  lodged  in  the  centre 
and  rotted  the  heart  out  of  the  plant ;  but  soon  five 
or  six  strong  offshoots  sprung  up  all  round  the  central 
corpse,  one  of  which  is  now  blooming.  Its  stem  is 
as  bright  a  red  as  Rhubarb,  and  all  up  it  are  deep 
rose-coloured  sheaths  or  bracts,  each  of  which 
encloses  a  bunch  of  green  buds.  I  can  find  no  such 
variety  as  B.  glauca  mentioned  in  the  books,  though 
I  he  foliage  has  a  distinctly  glaucous  hue,  so  it  may 
be  B.  yuccaoides,  or  the  B.  bracteata  of  But.  Mag. 
It  is  certainly  not  Furcrcea  Bedinghausii.  I  have  a 
new  Deutzia  named  D.  macrosepala  coming  into 
flower  for  the  first  time  received  from  Lemoine. 
Two  of  the  fine  set  of  new  Japanese  single  and  semi- 
double  trfe  Pjeonies  sent  out  by  Croux,  of  Chatenay, 
for  the  first  time  this  spring,  are  now  in  bloom  with 
me,  and  are  most  beautiful.  The  best  of  these, 
Madame  G.  Croux,  figured  in  the  February  number 
of  the  Revue  Uorticule,  will  also  bloom  here  later  od. 
It  resembles  a  huge  florist  flower  Tulip.  W.  E. 
Uumblcton. 

PEACH      AND    APRICOTTREE     PROTECTION.— 

The  fact  that  moisture  and  cold  together  are  inimical 
to  the  flowers  of  these  trees  must  have  induced  a 
worthy  old  gardener  in  charge  of  a  large  place  in  the 
north  for  many  years,  and  who  has  now  joined  the 
majority,  to  cover  the  6  feet-broad  border,  in  which 
Ms  Peach,  Fig,  and  Apricot-treea  grew,  with  light 
strawy  stable-litter.  This  was  put  on  after  the 
pruning|  and  tying  of  the  trees  were  finished.  He 
must  have  known  that  the  lightly -lying  litter  stored  the 
sun's  heat,  and  gave  it  out  during  the  night,  much  of 
it  ascending  the  face  of  the  wall.  Moreover, 
the  bonier  was  forked  over  after  the  work  on  the 
trees  was  done,  so  that  moisture  passed  quickly 
away,  not  lying  on  the  surface  as  would  be  the  case 
on  ground  that  was  much  trampled.  As  a  further 
protection  to  the  bloom,  branches  of  Spruce,  or  Balm 
of  Gilead  Firs,  were  secured  flat  against  the  wall,  and 
sparingly,  just  touching  each  other.  These  were  put  on 
in  early  spring,  and  remained  in  place  till  the  middle  of 
May,  by  which  time  the  needles  had  entirely  dropped 
from  them,  effecting,  in  fact,  a  very  safe,  thorough, 
and  withal,  gradual  uncovering.  The  "set"  was 
usually  a  good  one  when  the  preceding  summer  had 
been  warm  enough  to  ripen  the  wood,  which  was  not 
always  the  case  iu  that  northern  clime.  Does  the 
pungent,  and  to  us  agreeable,  fragrance  of  the  Fir 
deter  aphides  from  breeding  on  the  young  shoots  and 
leaves  of  stone-fruits  ?  If  this  should  be  the  case, 
country  gardeners  have  a  remedy  ready  to  their  hands, 
for  we  never  found  the  tiresome  insects  on  trees  pro- 
tected in  the  manner  I  have  described,  although  the 
tender  foliage  seemed  to  be  more  than  usually  inviting 
to  aphides  after  the  Fir-branches  were  removed.  We 
have  Fir-tree  oil  as  an  iusectide,  why  not  Fir-tree 
boughs  as  a  deterrent  '<  F.  M.  F. 

Were  it  limited  to  that,  the  majority  of  Peach- 
growers  would  probably  go  in  for  a  short  course  of 
protection.  The  treeB  hardly  need  it  till  they  are 
in  flower.  Nature,  in  fact,  renders  the  closed  buds  of 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  frost-proof,  with  scales  and 
coverings  admirably  adapted    for  the  purpose.     To 


protect  closed  Peach  blossoms  is  to  cover  twice,  that 
is,  to  coddle  them,  or  make  the  bloom  abnormally, 
unnaturally  tender.     And  this  state  and  condition  of 
things  is  far  worse  and  more   dangerous  than  non- 
covering.     But  surely  a  safer  means  may  be  found 
between  the  two  extremes,  that  of  excessive  covering 
resulting  in  an  augmented  tenderness,    which  more 
than  neutralises  any  possible  benefit  to  the  heavy  risk 
of  exposing  wide  open  naked  Peach  flowers  to  10"  or 
15°  of   frost.     Peach   blossoms   were   not   made   in 
Britain,  nor  fitted   unaided   and   alone   to    win  the 
victory  nor  land  their  fruit  crops  in  safety  in  a  life- 
and  -  death     struggle     with    our     most    capricious 
and   erratic   climate.      All   culture  may  be  defined 
as    but     another     name    for    protection,     training, 
assistance,      and     there     is     no     reason     why    we 
should   not   adopt   means   of   keeping  off  withering 
winds  and  blighting  frosts  from  our  Peach  blossoms 
and  embryo  fruits,  as  we  do  green  or  black-fly  from 
the  leaves  and  shootlets.     It  should  be  the  mission 
of  the  cultivator  to  protect  his  trees  and  blossoms 
by  every  means  in  his  power  from  all  that  would 
endanger  their  crops,   or  shorten   or  enfeeble   their 
lives.     Most    growers   agree   that    the    shorter    the 
period     of     protection,    and     the     less     of     it,     if 
sufficient,    the    better ;    but   this    is    an    altogether 
different  matter  from  being  assured  that  the  protec- 
tion of  the  blossoms  of  Peaches  in  the  open  air  is 
evil,  and  only  evil,  and  that  continually.     This  is  far 
too  large  and  general  a  statement  to  be  accepted  either 
on  any  foundation  of  logic  or  of  safety.     Modes  of 
culture   in   most   gardens    are   largely   moulded   by 
environment.     And  this  is  emphatically   so   in   the 
matter  of  protection.     It  is  less  a  matter  of  abstract 
principle  than  of  expediency.     Mr.  Carmichael  says, 
"  I  never  covered  my  wall-trees  at   Sandringham." 
True;  but  did  he  not  protect  them  with  warm  brick 
walls,  and  did  not  the  sea  spare  some  of  its  latent 
heat  to  play  across  the  face  of  his  trees  in  winter  and 
early  spring  ?     I  too  have  seen  many  cases  of  success 
in  Peach  culture  without  the  practice  of  the  ordinary 
means  of   protection.     But  was  there,  therefore,  no 
protection  of  walls  or  woods,  hills  or  dales,  rocks  or 
mountains,  rivers  or  seas,  are  these  and  other  equally 
or  more  potent  shelters  or  protections  to  be  welcomed, 
and  the  flimsy  covering  of  a  few  nets,  Fern  frond?, 
sprays  of  shrubs,  ofer  the  naked  blossoms  of  our  wall 
trees  wholly  rejected  or  condemned.   While  most  cheer- 
fully accepting  all  my  friend's  facts,  and  having  special 
pleasure  in  stating  that  we  have  seldom  or  never  had 
a    better    Peach-grower    outside    or    under     glass 
than  Mr.  W.  Carmichael,  formerly  of  Sandringham, 
whose  Peach-walls  were  the  admiration  of  the  coun- 
try ;  still,   I  would  caution   young  growers   against 
wholly  discarding  protection  for   their  Peach-trees. 
At  Sandringham,  Arundel,  and  Bath,  Mr.  Carmichael 
was  specially  favoured  by  his  surroundings.     He  was 
also  an  adept  in  training  trees,   and  in  thoroughly 
maturing  the  wool  of  his  Peaches  and  other  fruits. 
But  neither  ripe  wood  nor  strong  flowers  help  Peach- 
trees  on    the    open    wall   to    protect   their   embryo 
fruits  on  a  clear  night,  with  insatiable  radiation  from 
earth  to  sky  going  on,  and  the  thermometer  pointing 
to  15°  of  frost.   Spread  net,  scrim, canvas,  or  a  screen  of 
boughs  between  the  trees  and  the  open  sky,  the  loss 
of  heat  from  the  trees  is  instantly  checked,  and  the 
crop     saved.     This     is     equally     true    as    the    fact 
that,  in  certain  localities,  and  under  special  culture, 
crops  of  Peaches  may  be  gathered  annually  without 
the  aid  of  the  usual   methods  of  protection.     The 
question  resolves  itself  into  this  :    Are  there  special 
methods   of  protecting    Peach,   Nectarine,   Apricot, 
Plum,  Pear  blossoms  on  walls,  and  other  trees  in  the 
open  air,  worth  the  candle  '!    My  answer  is  emphatic : 
thereare.    And  thegrower  who  can,  may  grow  and  train 
his  Peaches  into  model  forms,  and  ripen  wood  and 
buds  into  nut-brown  colour,  solidity.     The  dormancy 
of  the  buds  may  safely  be  left  to  decide  as  to   the 
time,    the   measure,   and   extent   of    the   protection 
needed  to  save  his  crops  without  weakening  his  trees 
or  fostering  the  growth  of  insects.  D.  T.  F. 

ACROPHYLLUM  VENOSUM.— It  is  very  seldom 
now  that  oue  sees  a  fine  specimen  of  this  lovely  plant. 
When  it  was  first  introduced,  I  obtained  a  young 
plant  of  it.  I  grew  it  in  Exeter  peat,  with  a  liberal 
sprinkling  of  sand  and  broken  flints.  The  Exeter 
peat  is  in  large  sods,  which  should  be  used  in  the 
following  manner : — Place  them  on  the  potting- 
bench,  and  with  a  strong  stick  break  them  first,  then 
put  it  through  an  inch  sieve  ;  pick  out  all  the  Heath 
roots,  but  retain  all  the  Fern  roots.  What  the  sieve 
retains  is  placed  over  the  drainage,  then  a  good  sprink- 
ling of  broken  flints  is  given,  which  keeps  the  drainage 
open.  At  the  first  exhibition  of  plants  at  Cheltenham, 
I  showed  a  collection  of  twelve  stove  and  greenhouse 


plants,  and  was  awarded  the  ltt  prize.  Many  London 
exhibitors  were  there.  The  Acrophyllum,  grown  iu 
a  15-inch  pot,  was  one  of  my  telling  plants.  I  was 
offered  £15  for  it.  Another  very  telling  plant  in  my 
collection  was  Chorizema  HenchmanDi,  a  plaut  one 
now  seldom  sees.  It  was  grown  in  the  fame 
compost  as  the  Acrophyllum,  also  the  Boro- 
nias.  I  was  pleased  in  looking  into  the  Botauic 
Gardens  to  find  that  Professor  Balfour  has  made  a 
start  to  grow  Cape  Heaths,  but  he  tells  me 
that  he  caunot  purchase  them  now  for  money. 
I  had  the  great  privilege  of  being  under  the  late 
W.  McNab,  who  was  the  father  of  Heath  growing,  eo 
I  was  pleased  to  find  that  the  Professor  has  made 
a  start  with  them,  as  he  is  very  fond  of  them.  With 
a  view  of  again  bringing  such  lovely  plauts  into  cul- 
tivation, I  will  bo  pleased  to  send  you  an  article  on 
their  cultivation.  When  I  left  Crowl  Hall,  Bath,  I 
had  a  house  of  over  100  of  the  choice  hard  wooded 
kinds.  Mr.  Tugwell  was  a  great  admirer  of  them. 
He  had  an  excellent  knowledge  of  hardwooded  plants. 
William  Carmichael,  14,  Pitt  St.,  Edinburgh. 

WHITE  BROCCOLI.— What  a  remarkable  expe- 
rience we  are  now  having  of  the  mildness  of  the  pat-t 
winter  in  the  wonderful  profusion  of  white  Broccolis 
seen  on  every  hand  !  I  had  thought  that  they  must 
have  come  from  the  North  of  England  chiefly,  and 
possibly  they  do  so  ;  but  I  saw  a  whole  waggon-load  in 
Kingston  a  day  or  two  since,  showing  that  they  had 
just  been  cut  locally.  We  have  thought  that  having 
white  Broccolis  in  good  form  in  the  month  of  May 
showed  exceptional  lateness  in  the  variety.  It  is  now 
May  14,  and  there  have  just  been  brought  into  my 
house  from  a  shop  a  couple  of  heads  of  singular  firm- 
ness, whiteness,  and  perfection  of  form.  These  were 
not  spec  ally  selected,  but  were  representative  of  the 
bulk  ;  the  largest  has  a  head  of  the  most  solid, 
marrowy  matter  possible,  is  so  conical  that  the  centre 
stands  up  4  inches  above  the  base,  and  the  head 
measures  12  inches  across  and  7  inches  in  diameter. 
If  wanted  for  exhibition,  nothing  could  be  more 
perfect,  yet  it  is  but  one  of  thousands  cut  from  a 
field.  Well  may  we  pause  when  what  were  nearly  three 
weeks  earlier  presented  for  notice  as  new,  and 
specially  inferior  in  appearance,  before  regardiug 
them  as  either  new  or  late,  in  face  of  the  fact  that 
splendid  heads  are  to  be  had  in  myriads  in  the 
markets  so  much  later.  The  variety  I  have  beforo 
me  may  be  Late  Queen,  or  Model,  or  Methven's 
June,  or  something  else  ;  but  I  defy  anyone  to 
furnish  under  any  name  a  more  perfect  sample  at 
the  middle  of  May.  But  then,  how  rare  is  it  that 
we  have  this  wealth  of  white  Broccoli  at  this  time  of 
the  year  !  How  seldom,  when  winters  are  of  their 
ordinary  severity,  do  we  escape  great  injury  to  our 
white  Broccolis  !  All  lovers  of  good  vegetables  have 
just  now  much  to  be  thankful  for,  and  specially  so 
have  the  market  growers,  because  a  merciful  winter 
has  enabled  their  white  Broccolis  to  come  to 
perfection.   A .  D. 

A  HEN'S  FREAK.— The  other  day,  at  the  seat  of 
Chas.  J.  Ma8sey,  Esq.,  Closes  Hall,  Bolton-by-Bow- 
land,  a  gardener  who  was  cleaning  a  bed  in  which 
grows  a  large  specimen  of  English  Yew,  dis- 
covered a  hen's  nest  in  the  Yew  some  12  feet 
from  the  ground,  and  the  nest  was  found  to  contain 
a  quantity  of  eggs.  It  is  carefully  made  with 
all  sorts  of  material,  carried  there  by  the  hen. 
She  goes  to  the  nest  regularly  to  lay,  and  no  doubt 
expects  to  bring  a  brood  from  it.  Although  thus 
imitating  the  blackbird,  she  cannot  forget  her  habit.", 
and  she  cackles  each  time  before  leaving  the  nest, 
which  circumstance  betrays  her.    W.  A.  C. 

A  VARIEGATED-LEAVED  DENDROBIUM  NOBILE. 
— With  reference  to  Mr.  Ringham's  note  in  your  issue 
for  May  14  (p.  291*),  I  may  say  we  have  also  a  small 
sport,  the  variegation  in  which  is  very  similar  to  that 
of  Dracaena  Lindeni.  Mr.  Ringham  says  that  Le 
bought  the  plant  which  produced  his  variegated  form 
of  the  Liverpool  Horticultural  Company  five  years  ago, 
and  the  plant  was  said  to  be  from  a  new  district. 
The  parent-plant,  from  which  I  removed  my  small 
piece,  is  a  very  large  one,  in  a  12-inch  pot,  and  has 
been  in  this  garden  for  a  much  longer  period  than  five 
years  ;  and  it  is  just  the  ordinary  type  of  Dendrobium 
nobile.  J.  Farquliarson,  The  Gardens,  West  Denton, 
Scotswoud-on-Tyne. 

JUDGING  AT  SHOWS.— In  your  issue  of  May  14, 
in  a  paragraph  dealing  with  the  judging  at  the  Ghent 
show,  you  call  attention  to  the  quick  way  in  which 
the  awards  were  recorded.  This  is  nothing  new,  as 
Mr.  Barron  used  to  do  the  same  thing  many  years 
ago   in   connection   with    the  shows   held    at   South 
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Kensington.  "The  Field  "  judging-book  was  used. 
This  is  simple  in  the  extreme,  and  there  is  not  the 
slightest  chance  of  any  mistake  occurring,  as  the 
counterfoil  kept  by  the  judge  was  marked  in  the 
fame  way  us  the  slip  that  was  torn  off  and  sent  to  the 
secretary's  office  in  order  that  the  cleik  might  enter 
the  award  against  the  came  of  the  prize-wiDner.  As 
fast  as  every  class  was  judged  it  was  recorded  in  the 
entry  book.  I  have  been  &t  many  shows  during  my 
life,  but  have  never  seen  the  judging  and  recording 
of  the  awards  so  well  managed,  and  at  the  same  time 
so  correctly  as  at  South  Kensington  by  Mr.  Barron. 
An  old  Hand. 

MUSHROOM -GROWING  EXTRAORDINARY.  —  I 
have  cultivated  Mushrooms  in  a  wooden  shed  without 
artificial  aid,  and  so  numerous  were  they,  that  with 
the  help  of  a  boy  it  has  taken  me  over  three  hours  to 
gather  those  that  were  ready  for  use.  I  sold  them 
lor  Is.  per  pound.  Four  dajs  before  the  photographs 
I  send  you  were  taktn,  every  saleable  Mushroom 
had  been  gathered.  0.  Holmes,  Acirmb,  York.  [The 
photographs  kindly  sent  by  our  correspondent  showed 
an  enormous  crop  of  Mushrooms  of  all  sizes.  Another 
photograph  sent  represented  some  very  fine  Broccoli 
cut  from  the  open  ground  on  February  9  last.   Ed.] 

LAWNS. — The  rain3  which  the  agriciltuiUts  so 
much  enjoy,  and  through  the  agency  of  which  fine 
hay-crops  are  looked  for,  are  giving  a  good  deal  of 
trouble  to  gardeners,  because  their  lawns  need  mow- 
ing twice  a  week  rather  than  once  ;  that  means  a  large 
amount  of  extra  work,  and  no  labour  furnished  to  meet 
it.  There  is  but  one  way  in  which  a  difficulty  of  this 
kind  can  be  fully  met,  and  that  is  in  the  furnishing  of 
machines  for  mowing  lawns  that  will  work  with  much 
greater  rapidity  than  the  present  ones  do.  Some  day, 
perhaps,  mechanical  skill  may  produce  mowers  of  such 
enhanced  speed  and  usefulness,  that  the  gardeners  of 
that  day  will  regard  as  ancient  fossils  the  machines 
we  now  use.  We  must  look  for  such  improvement 
in  the  application  of  superior  motive  forces  to  those 
now  furnished  by  animal  or  human  power.  Steam 
applied  to  the  lawn-mower  is  a  great  advance  ;  but 
why  not  electricity  in  the  form  of  accumulators 
capable  of  fixing  to  mowers  of  all  sizes  ?  How  heartily 
such  application  of  a  mysterious  motive  force  would 
be  hailed  by  gardeners.  D. 

SOME  SWEET  PEAS  OF  RECENT  INTRODUCTION. 
— I  do  not  think  that  the  dwarf  white  Sweet  Pea, 
Cupid,  has  proved  a  success.  In  my  own  garden  at 
least,  where  I  have  given  it  a  fair  trial  in  various 
situations,  it  has  proved  a  veritable  failure ;  the 
plants  growing  indifferently,  and  the  flowiers  being 
invariably  destroyed  so  soon  as  expanded  by  rainfall. 
My  near  neighbour,  Mrs.  McDonall,  at  Logan  House, 
tells  me,  that  though  she  planted  it  in  great  quanti- 
ties in  her  extensive  gardens,  her  experience  has  been 
precisely  the  same.  Its  nature,  manifestly,  is  entirely 
u.  suited  to  our  somewhat  too  humid  Scottish  climate, 
which  is  only  congenial  to  moisture-loving  flowers.  I 
anticipate  that  the  new  "Pink  Cupid,"  which  hails 
from  California,  will  prove  much  hardier  and  more 
reliable  than  the  white  form  of  similar  name,  espe- 
cially aB  there  is  no  family  connection  existing  between 
these,  the  latest  novelty  having  been  derived  from 
Blanche  Terry,  one  of  the  finest  of  tho  tall-growing 
S^eet  Peas,  and  which  has  always  been  greatly 
admired,  by  reason  of  the  Apple-blossom-like  colour 
of  its  flowers.  I  should  think  that,  for  bedding 
purposes  (for  it  only  grows  about  6  inches  high),  the 
Pink  Cupid  is  likely  to  prove,  unlike  its  white  prede- 
cesior,  a  considerable  acquisition.  This  seasbn  I  am 
growing  the  Egyptian  or  "Mummy"  Pea,  which 
produces  large  clusters  of  flowers  of  a  rosy-white  hue 
at  the  end  of  long  fragile  stems,  in  a  line  with  the 
latest  of  Eckford  varieties  ;  and  I  am  certain  that 
this  arrangement  will  be,  during  the  flowering  season, 
very  highly  effective.  The  Egyptian  Pea,  which,  I 
understand,  came  to  this  country  in  a  mummy  from 
Egypt,  [No.]  I  possess  through  the  kindness  of  Mr. 
Wm.  Davis  of  Drummone,  in  this  parish  (am  enthu- 
siastic amateur  horticulturist),  who  obtained  it  last 
year  from  his  friend  Mr.  Day,  the  accomplished  head' 
gardener  at  Galloway  House.  Mr.  Davis  describes  it 
as  unique  in  habit,  and  highly  artistic  in  effect.  It  is 
at  present  growing  with  the  strength  of  the  strongest 
culinary  Peas,  and  with  great  rapidity.  David  If, 
Williamson.  [A  iasciated  variety  merely.   Ed.  ] 

MICROBES  IN  WATER. — After  reading  your 
leader  of  the  7th,  re  the  effect  of  fungoid  mierobes 
on  cuttings,  and  their  abundance  in  the  air  and  in 
water,  I  could  but  wish  it  were  in  my  power  to  expe- 
riment with  boiled  water  in  watering  plants  in  the 
early  seedling  stage.    So  susceptible  to  damping  as 


are  indoor-raised  Cauliflowers  and  Stocks,  so  far  as 
my  experience  goes,  few  plants  raised  from  seed  are 
more  susceptible  to  this  damping  than  these  are  when 
just  about  to  form  rough  leaves.  Amateur  gardeners 
are  constantly  in  trouble  from  this  cause,  and  as 
often  asking  for  advice.  I  wish  some  gardener  who 
has  to  raise  these  plants  under  glass  without  heat — 
for  there  is  less  trouble  when  warmth  can  be  given — 
would  next  spring  test  the  merits  of  unboiled  and 
boiled  water,  to  see  whether  any  difference  resulted. 
But  with  respect  to  cuttings,  damping,  or  being 
destroyed  by  fungus,  we  all  know  that  this  trouble 
is  greatly  minimised  when  the  cuttings  are  of  firm 
wood,  and  are  not  of  a  soft,  sappy  nature,  and  also 
the  soil  in  which  placed  is  composed  chiefly  of  sharp 
porous  saud.  The  sand  facilitates  root  action,  no 
doubt;  but  if  what  is  stated  in  your  leader  be  exact, 
it  is  now  better  understood  that  in  creating  porosity, 
the  water,  laden  or  otherwise,  with  fungoid-microbes, 
the  more  quickly  passes  away,  comparatively  harm- 
less, to  the  cutting  ;  whilst,  if  the  soil  be  stiff  and 
close,  the  water  is  held  about  the  cutting,  and  damp- 
ing caused  by  the  fungoid  germs,  soon  ensues.  Bell- 
glasses  may  protect  cuttings  from  contact  with  the 
atmospheric  microbes,  but  damping  is  common  in 
such  cases  all  the  same;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
water  is  the  chief  agent  in  producing  that  damping,  as 
it  brings  the  microbes  directly  into  contact  with  the 
cut  base  of  the  cutting,  which  is  in  such  case  neces- 
sarily its  weakest  part.  A.  D. 

ARTIFICIAL  MANURE.  —Having  read  in  your  issue 
of  the  7th  inst.  the  article  on  "  The  Use  of  Artificial 
Manures,"  1  should  like  to  state  my  experience,  with 
a  view  to  a  better  understanding  of  what  seems  to  be 
a  problem.     I  may  Bay  that  all  my  past  experience  is 
fully  in  accord   with  the  paper  by  J.  J.   Willis.     I 
have   used   artificial   manure   on    farm-land,   in   the 
nursery,  and  in  the  greenhouse  and  stove,  and  always 
to  the  immense  advantage  of  judicious  mixture  of 
animal  and  artificial.     Some  fifteen  to  twenty  years 
ago  a  small   meadow  (that  had  been  let  to  a  small 
farmer,  who  had  done  it  badly)  came  into  my  posses- 
sion in  March,  and  was  shut  up  for  grass.     The  crop 
that  year  was  so  poor  that  a  neighbouring  farmer 
remarked  when  the  grass  was  cut,  lhat  he  could  see 
a   mou  e   run   across   it.     The   next   season   it    was 
manured   as    follows  : — About   ten    tons   of    hor  e- 
m  inure  was  carted  on  to  the  meado  v,  then  sulphate 
of  ammonia,   superphosphate  of  lime,   gypsum,  and 
salt  were  added,   the  whole  being  well  mixed   up, 
and  then  spread  on  the  land.     The  whole  dressing 
was   arranged   to   cost   £3   per  acre,    not   including 
labour.     The  result  was  an  immense  crop,  that  the 
grass  had  to  be  carted  on  other  land  to  make  it— it  was 
the  talk  of  the   neighbourhood.      We  have   id  ways 
since  used  artificial  manures  in  mixtures,  and  find  it 
answers    well.      Nitrate    of    soda,    or    Bulphate    of 
ammonia,  if  applied  by  itself,  and  a  very  heavy  storm 
follows,  gets  washed   into   the  ditches.     For  meadow- 
land  we  mix  the  manures  in  a  shed,  and  let  the  heap 
lay  untouched  for  a  week  ;  and  we  always  have  a  good 
crop  of  hay.    The  mixture  is  changed  every  year,  with 
a  view  of  getting  a  crop  of  Mushrooms  as  well  as  bay. 
In  the  nursery  we  have  found  that  it  is  dangerous  to 
leave  men  to  use  artificial  manures, and  have  a  manur<  - 
shed  in  which  I  keep  it.     I  have  lost  large  numbers 
of  trees  and  shrubs,  for  when  a  man   finds  that  a 
dresiing — say  of  sulphate  of  ammonia — does  good,  Le 
then  doubles  it,  and  kills  the  trees.    So  now  for  n  any 
years   I  make  a  mixture  of  which  animal  manures 
form    the  basis  and   bulk  ;    and    this    is   necessary, 
for   where  you  have  rows  of  trees  and  bulbs  close 
together,  animal  manure  could  not  be  dug  in  even  if 
you  could  get  it  in  sufficient  quantity  ;   this  is  where 
artificial  manure  in  mixture  is  so  valuable,  and,  what 
in  my  experience,  is  of  great  advantage,  it  is  not  so 
soon  gone,  it  is  less  soluble,  and  more  suitable  to 
plants   when  in  connection   with  humus  or  animal- 
manure.     For     pot  -  plants    in    the    greenhouse    or 
stove   I  use  as  a  basis  about  75  per  cent,  of  either 
human  or  cow-manure,   the  latter  generally  because 
of  the  objectionable  smell  of  the  former  ;  we  then  add 
Bulphate  of  ammonia,   superphosphate  of  lime,  end 
sulphate    o!    lime    (gypsum),     in    either    case    tie 
mixture  must  be  in  a  new  we'  state  to  dissolve  tin- 
ammonia   or  soda  ;  it  is   then   allowed  to  dry,  and 
thoroughly  sifted   several   times.      This  mixture   is 
found  suitable  for  delicate  Ferns,  Palms,  and  wonder- 
ful for  winter  -  blooming   Pelargoniums.      I   always 
use  gypsum  to  make  the  mixture  last,  and  I   have 
had   this,    kept   dry,   for  years  and  have  not   found 
any  depreciation  whatever.     Tthe  above  is  much  the 
same  as  the  most  successful  of  the  artificial-manure 
mixtures    so    extensively    advertised.      So   all    my 
experience  points  to  artificial    manure  being  very 


valuable  in  mixture,  and  of  very  little  value  by  them- 
selves. If  the  German  experiments  are  true,  it  seems 
to  point  to  artificial  manure  as  being  useless,  because 
if  of  any  good  to  the  land  it  must  contain  a  quantity 
of  manure  (humus),  and  the  denitrifying  b  icteria  at 
work  destroying  or  freeing  the  nitric  acid,  the 
scientific  experiment  Beem  very  puzzling  and  con- 
tradictory ;  and  while  I  read  Mr.  Willis'  paper  with 
pleasure  as  confirming  my  experience,  the  recent 
papers  have  been  quite  alarming,  and  I  shall  want 
strong  contradictory  evidence  to  shake  my  faith  in 
mixtures.     J.  P. 


Market  Gardening. 

TOMATOS  AND  CUCUMBERS. 
Vineries  and  peacheries  in  which  Tomato  plants 
are  planted  in  rows  in  the  borders  right  and  left 
of  the  central  pathway  must  be  treated  expressly 
for  the  Tomatos  in  the  matter  of  temperature,  the 
object  being  to  obtain  as  heavy  crops  of  Tomatos  as 
possible  from  these  houses  during  the  first  two  or 
three  years  following  construction.  The  Vines  and 
Peaches  will,  meanwhile,  make  short-jointed,  sturdy 
growth,  similar  to  that  to  be  encouraged  in  the 
Tomatos,  until  they  have  set  one  or  two  clusters 
of  fruit  each.  After  this  a  warmer  and  moUter 
atmosphere  may  be  afforded  them,  without  fear  of 
causing  an  over-luxuriant  growth.  Until  the  fruit- 
ing period,  a  night  temperature  of  50°  to  55°  will  be 
ample,  and  the  ventdators  should  be  opened  a  little 
when  the  thermometer  registers  60°  in  the  daytime. 
Keep  the  soil  uniformly  moist  about  the  roots  of  the 
plants,  the  atmosphere  being  kept  rather  dry  than 
moist  until  the  flowers  have  set.  A  2-inch  deep  top- 
dressing  of  short  dung  should  be  laid  on  the  borders. 
The  plants  should  be  afforded  support  when  about 
'.)  inches  or  a  foot  high.  Soft  string  may  be  faatened 
somewhat  loosely  round  the  stem  of  each  plant,  fairly 
close  to  the  ground,  and  then  secured  perpendicularly 
to  the  wires  of  trellis  provided  for  training  VineB  and 
Peaches  to  ;  but  bhould  this  provision  not  yet  have 
been  made,  j-inch  tin-tacks  driven  into  the  side  of 
the  rafters  immediately  above  the  rows  of  plants,  to 
which  the  top  ends  of  the  strings  may  be  secured,  will 
answer  admirably.  All  side  shoots  should  be  pinched 
out  close  back  to  the  main  stems  when  adjusting  the 
strings. 

Cucumbers  should  be  grown  at  express  rate  in 
order  to  obtain  the  greatest  possible  number  of  good 
fruits  from  the  plants.  The  plants  must  be  afforded 
a  light  rich  rooting  medium  to  Btart  iu,  and  a 
uniformly  hot  and  moist  atmosphere,  never,  if  pos- 
sible, permitting  the  night  temperature  to  fall  below 
70°,  and  allowing  it  to  run  up  to  95°  or  100",  with 
Mm  ln-.it,  providiug  that  such  a  temperature  be 
accompanied  with  a  moisture-charged  atmosphere. 

As  soon  as  the  roots  are  seen  through  the  surface 
of  the  soil,  lay  on  it  a  top-dressing  of  about  3  inches 
deep  of  good  manure.  Should  stable-manure,  in- 
cluding perhaps  peat,  moss-litter,  or  sawdust  sur- 
charged with  ammonia,  be  used,  the  roof-ventilators 
should  te  left  slightly  open  for  a  night  or  two  to 
admit  of  the  fumes  arising  from  the  manure  con- 
sequent upon  being  placed  in  a  high  temperature  to 
escape.  The  Cucumbers  require  frequent  attention 
as  to  the  pinching  and  training  of  the  growths  in  order 
to  maintain  the  pl.tuts  in  a  vigorous,  free-bearing 
condition  up  to  the  time  they  have  to  make  way  either 
for  a  fresh  lot  of  plants  or  for  Tomatos — say  the  middle 
of  July — for  yielding  fruit  during  October,  November, 
and  early  part  of  December.   //.   W.   Ward,  Raylcigh. 


NEW  HYBRIDS  OF  DODECA- 
THEON:  "  GYROSELLE,"  OR  AME- 
RICAN COWSLIP. 

Mons.  E.  TuiEbadt,  of  30,  Place  de  la  Madeleine, 
Paris,  exhibited  at  the  summer  show  of  the  National 
Horticultural  Society  of  France  in  1897  no  fewer  than 
twenty  six  named  varieties  of  these  pretty  free- 
blooming  hardy  herbaceous  plants  of  his  own 
raising,  which  were  much  admirtd,  and  favourably 
noticed   in   the  number  of  the  Retwe  BorticoU  for 
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August  16,  with  an  interesting  descriptive  article  by 
M.  Jules  Rudolphe.  Twelve  of  these  varieties  are 
now  nicely  in  flower  in  pots  in  my  greenhouse. 
Although  perfectly  hardy  so  far  as  frost  is  con- 
cerned, our  long  wet  winters  in  the  South  of 
Ireland  do  not  suit  these  plants,  and  if  left  in  the 
open  liorder  they  soon  disappear,  and  rot  away  at  the 
crown.  They  are  well  worth  the  trouble  of  pot- 
culture  in  a  cold-frame,  but  will  not  stand  forcing  at 
all.  Tho  varieties  now  in  flower  with  me  are  named 
as  follow : — 

D.  muUfflm-wm. — A  most  profuse  bloomer,  with 
nine  spikes  of  small  rosy  flowers. 

Sir  Walter  Scott. — Has  one  very  strong,  stout 
stem,  bearing  much  the  largest  head  of  bloom  of  the 
lot.  The  flowers  are  white  with  a  yellow  centre, 
surrounded  with  a  pretty  rosy  ring. 

Longfellow. — One  of  the  prettiest  of  the  set,  with 
large  rosy-white  flowers  on  two  spikes. 

Le  Giant. — The  tallest  flower-stem  of  all,  bearing 
a  rather  thin  head  of  pretty  rosy-white  flowers.  This 
was  the  first  to  open,  and  seems  to  be  a  very  free 
seeder. 

Glarinda. — Medium  height,  with  two  flower-spikes 
of  pure  white  flowers  with  dark  eye. 

Snowftake. — A  very  strong  grower,  bearing  four 
spikes  of  good-sized,  pure  white  flowers  with  dark 
eye  ;  quite  one  of  the  best  of  the  lot. 

Perfection. — An  exceedingly  pretty  flower,  of  good 
size,  of  a  pale  rosy-lilac  colour,  with  good  yellowand- 
black  eye,  edged  with  rose-colour.  Two  spikes  of 
flower. 

Donna  Maria. — A  good-sized  flower,  of  a  light 
rose  colour,  with  large,  distinctly-marked  eye. 

Mont  Blanc. — A  dwarf  but  strong  grower,  with 
pure  white  flowers,  have  a  yellow  and  maroon  eye. 

Bucephalus. — A  good  large  flower,  with  stem  of 
medium  height,  and  flowers  of  a  light  shade  of  rose 
colour,  and  a  good  distinct  eye. 

Vonilel. — A  medium-sized  flower,  of  a  deep  shade 
of  rosy-lilac.  This  is  the  second  most  profuse  bloomer, 
and  it  bears  five  stems. 

Fuse  Queen.— A  rather  tall,  slight-stemmed  variety, 
coming  nearer  to  the  well-known  D.  media  than  any 
other.    W.  E.  Gumbleton,  BeJgrove. 
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Primulas. — The  collection  of  these  plants  has 
always  been  an  attractive  one  here,  and  of  late  years 
many  additions  have  been  made.  For  the  past 
two  years  spots  have  been  found  for  them  on  the 
rockery,  where  they  arc  readily  inspected,  especially 
as  arranged  in  clumps  or  patches  convenient  for 
comparison.  Of  those  in  flower  recently  I 
may  mention  the  following:—?,  viscosa  nivalis,  a 
large  mass  surmounting  a  piece  of  rockwork.  This  is 
most  vigorous,  the  foliage  being  the  picture  of  health, 
although  scarcely  visible  for  the  masses  of  white 
flowers,  nestling  among  the  leaves.  P.  v.  decora,  a 
dark-flowered  variety  well  represented,  forms  a 
strong  contrast  to  the  first  named.  P.  frondosa 
is  throwing  up  a  quantity  of  pale  lilac  com- 
pact inflorescences  from  among  the  small  silvery- 
foliage — a  desirable  plant  for  cultivating  in  pots  for 
cool  greenhouse  decoration.  The  distinct  P.  mar- 
ginata  is  also  in  quantity,  the  flowers  are  variable,  and 
several  varieties  are  grown,  some  of  which  are  of  light 
and  others  dark  shades  of  blue.  The  flowers  are 
raised  but  slightly  above  the  foliage.  P.  m.  coerulea 
and  P.  m.  grand  iflora  are  also  in  bloom. 

P.  Auricula  marginata  is  a  very  different  plant  to 
the  last-named,  having  broad  leaves  with  an  entire 
margin,  around  which  runs  a  line  of  the  silvery  meal 
common  to  P.  Auricula.  The  type  species  is  repre- 
sented by  a  patch  of  about  one  yard  across  ; 
it  is  a  strong-growing  plant,  well  worthy  of 
cultivation.  P.  viscoBaand  its  varieties  are  in  flower. 
Tlie  variety  P.  v.  coccinea  is  a  distinct  form,  with 
dark  coloured  flowers,  though  hardly  possessing  the 


colour  its  name  implies.  P.  v.  Balfouriana  and  P.  v. 
decora  are  also  pretty  plants.  The  dwarf-growing 
P.  minima,  a  native  of  the  Alps,  has  deeply-divided 
leaves,  and  the  flowers  rise  just  above  the  foliage  ; 
it  is  remarkable  for  its  smallness,  a  number  of  the 
plants  being  required  to  form  a  large  mass. 

The  brightest  Primulas  recently  in  flower  are  the 
Himalayan  P.  rosea  and  its  variety  grandiflora,  the 
variety  very  dark,  and  more  robust  than  the  type. 
These  are  of  easy  culture  in  a  damp  soil,  and  deserve 
a  place  in  any  garden.  P.  rosea  may  be  brought  into 
flower  a  few  weeks  before  its  usual  season  by  growing 
it  in  a  greenhouse  in  the  early  spring,  and  it  is  then 
a  most  useful  decorative  plant.  P.  Peyritschii  and 
P.  intermedia,  two  hybrids,  are  deserving  of  notice, 
the  latter  with  purplish  flowers,  the  centre  [of  which 
are  yellow.  Many  others,  such  as  P.  capitata,  P.  scotiea, 
P.  Stuarti  purpurea,  and  many  more,  will  continue 
the  series  of  this  pretty  spring-flowering  genus,  which 
commenced  with  a  good  display  of  P.  dentieulata  and 
its  forms  very  early  this  season,  on  account  of  the 
mildness  of  the  winter. 

Viburnum  maorocephalum. 
When  in  flower,  this  plant  is  sufficiently  orna- 
mental as  a  solitary  lawn  plant,  or  as  a  subject  for 
training  on  a  wall  of  a  corridor,  as  is  done  here. 
Some  of  the  inflorescences  are  more  than  6  inches 
across,  and  of  a  pure  white  when  fully  open,  but  with 
a  greenish  tint  when  young,  and  somewhat  like  a 
monstrous  Queldies-Ro.se.  It  is  sparse  of  foliage, 
and  the  peculiar  habit  of  branching  fits  it  exactly  for 
training  on  a  wall.  Small  plants  in  pots  form  nice 
decorative  objects  for  the  greenhouse,  and  the  flowers 
last  for  several  weeks.  The  plant  does  well  in  loamy 
soil,  but  is  not  of  rapid  growth. 

Acidanthera  tdbulosa. 
This  is  a  pretty  spring-flowering  Iridaceous  plant, 
which  is  useful  for  the  greenhouse,  and  differs  from 
most  garden  flowers  open  at  this  season.  It  is  a  plant 
of  easy  culture,  and  prefers  a  rather  heavy  loamy 
soil.  The  corms  are  small,  and  a  dozen  or  so  in  a 
5-iuch  pot  make  a  good  display.  The  linear  foliage, 
about  a  foot  high,  is  narrow  with  a  thickish  mid-rib, 
and  above  the  leaves  rise  the  flower-spikes  which  bear 
from  two  to  five  Bowers  of  about  2  inches  across,  the 
segments  having  a  pinkish  tinge  upon  a  white'ground. 
The  stamens  are  about  half  as  long  as  the  segments, 
and  the  anthers  are  violet-coloured.  The  plant  is  a 
native  of  the  South-west  parts  of  Cape  Colony. 

Ferraria  antherosa. 

The  flowers  of  these  remarkable  plants  are  perhaps 
most  attractive  on  account  of  their  shape  and  peculiar 
colouring.  The  plant  is  a  strong  grower,  and  the 
flower  scape  bears  a  succession  of  blooms  of  dull- 
purplish  and  brown  tints,  with  the  margins  of  the 
segments  crumpled.  The  entire  genus  consists  of 
half-hardy  plants,  which  may  be  grown  in  any  cool 
greenhouse  or  pit.  All  of  the  species  (seven  in 
number)  are  natives  of  the  Cape  Colony,  with  the 
exception  of  one  which  comes  from  Angola,  viz., 
F.  Welwitschi. 

As  pot  plants,  Ferrarias  enjoy  an' abundance  of 
water  whilst  growing,  and  a  severe  drying  in  a  cool 
greenhouse  from  the  time  of  the  corms  losing  thiir 
leaves  until  growth  recommences.  The  plants  now 
in  flower  here  have  remained  quite  dormant  for 
two  years.  R.  L.  H.  [The  above  notes  were  written 
at  the  beginning  of  the  month.   Ed.] 


SOCIETIES. 

•— 

ROYAL      HORTICULTURAL. 

Scientific  Committee. 

May  10.— Present ;  Dr.  M.'  T.  Masters  (in  the  chair)  ;  Mr. 
A.  Sutton,  and  Rev.  Professor  Henidow,  Hon.  Sec. 

Morchella,  Specif*. — Some  specimens  were  sent  of  a  small 
species  of  this  fungus,  which  appeared  in  a  garden-bed  ;  but 
the  locality  was  not  recorded. 

Peas,  Decayed.—  Mr.  Cooke,  The  Croft,  Detling,  Maidstone, 
forwarded  some  young  plants  of  the  American  Wonder, 
which  had  failed  to  grow.  They  were  sown  last  November, 
and  while  many  are  doing  well,  others  close  by  became 


sickly  yellow  color.  Mr.  Sutton  observed  that  his  experience 
was,  that  no  wrinkled  Pea,  such  as  the  above,  was  suitable  for 
autumn  sowing ;  the  skin  being  more  delicate  than  that  of 
round  Peas,  will  not  stand  the  winter  so  well.  This  was, 
therefore,  the  probable  cause  of  failure. 

Freesia  Bulbs  Arreted.— Mr.  F.  Egbert  Hollond,  Satis 
House,  Yoxford,  sent  some  bulbs  which  had  been  planted 
last  July,  had  never  thrown  up  any  leaves,  but  had  formed 
fresh  bulbs  upon  the  old  ones,  which  had  withered.  It 
appeared  to  be  a  case  common  in  Potatcs,  when  it  is  called 
super-tuberation,  fresh  tubers  being  formed  at  the  expense 
of  the  old  one.  It  was  possibly  due  to  the  Freesia  bulbs 
having  been  planted  at  the  wrong  time  of  the  year,  energy 
being  expended  in  a  wrong  direction. 

Cineraria  Uphvids.— Mr.  James,  Woodside,  Farnham  Royal, 
Slough,  sent  a  collection  of  hybrids  raised  between  (C. 
cruenta  x  Garden  C.)  S  X  lanata?.  They  were  a  small 
selection  of  a  numerous  progeny,  the  greater  number  of 
which  were  said  to  resemble  the  garden  form  ;  but  the  pro- 
sent  ones  had  a  tomentose  stem,  branches,  and  the  under 
surface  of  the  leaves,  which  last  resembled  in  form  those  of 
C.  lanata.  The  blossoms  were  rather  small,  some  being  a 
pure  white,  others  mauve,  and  they  were  remarkable  for 
their  abundance.  Unfortunately,  the  best  plant  with  white 
flowers  refuses  to  set  much,  if  any  seed;  but  it  was  hoped 
that  Mr.  James  would  persevere  and  try  to  establish  a  new 
race,  which  would  certainly  be  attractive  from  the  silvery 
appearance. 

Begonia  Leaves  Diseased.— Mrs.  Caddy,  Lion  Gate  Gardens, 
Richmond,  sent  some  leaves  of  these  plants  decayed  round 
the  margins.  They  were  forwarded  to  Mr.  W.  G.  Smith  for 
further  examination. 


TULIP   EXHIBITION  AT   THE  ROYAL 
BOTANICAL  GARDENS. 

May  11.— This  exhibition  was  held  in  connection  with  the 
first  summer  show  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society,  and  was 
small  in  extent  and  not  conspicuous  for  good  quality,  and 
this  due  not  to  any  fault  of  the  exhibitors,  but  to  the 
weather,  which  had  been  such  that  it  was  not  possible 
for  the  flowers  to  expand  fully  by  the  above  date. 
Many  of  the  blooms  staged  had  been  placed  in  heat  to 
expand  after  being  cut,  and  they  showed  traces  of  the 
process.  A  week  or  ten  days  later  would  have  made 
all  the  difference.  The  flowers  were  staged  in  the  annexe  to 
the  large  tent  where  they  could  be  seen  to  the  greatest  advan- 
tage. There  were  four  collections  of  twelve  Rectified  Tulips,  the 
1st  prize  of  a  Silver  Cup  was  awarded  to  Mr.  A.  Chater, 
Cambridge,  who  had  of  feathered  bizarre,  R.  Headly  and 
Masterpiece,  flamed  bizarre  Samuel  Barlow  and  Orion, 
feathered  byblcemen  John  Linton  and  Sarah  Headly,  flamed 
bybluimen  Duchess  of  Sutherland  and  Mrs.  Jackaon, 
feathered  roses  Modesty  and  Guido,  flamed  roses  Glory  of 
Stapleford  and  one  unnamed ;  2nd,  Mr.  A.  D.  Hall,  Wye, 
Kent,  his  best  flowers  were  flamed  bizarre  Sir  Joseph 
Paxton  and  R.4Yates,  feathered  bizarre  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
flamed  byblosmen  Conningsby  Castle  and  Duchess  of 
Sutherland,  flamed  roses  Annie  McGregor;  3rd,  Mr.  C.  W, 
Needham,  Royton,  Olduam  ;"4th,  Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons,  King 
Street,  Covent  Garden. 

With  six  varieties,  Mr.  J.  W.  Bentley,  Stakehill,  Man- 
chester, was  1st,  having  feathered  bizarre  Wm.  Wilson, 
flamed  bizarre  Lord  Stanley,  feathered  bybkemen  Bessie, 
flamed  byblcemen  Adonis,  feathered  rose  Comte  de  Vorg- 
cunes,  flamed  rose  Annie  McGregor.  Mr.  A.  Chater  was 
2nd,  and  Mr.  C.  W.  Needham  3rd.  The  following  class  for 
Rix  varieties  did  not  fill,  nor  that  for  three  feathered  Tulips  ; 
and  while  all  the  flowers  staged  in  the  various  classes  were 
poor  in  quality,  the  feithered  varieties  were  particularly  so. 
Mr.  J.  W.  Bentley  had  the  best  three-flamed  varieties, 
staging  bizarre  Lord  Stanley,  byblcemen  King  of  the  Universe, 
and  rose  Mabel. 

The  first  of  the  Samuel  Barlow  Memorial  Prizes,  con- 
sisting of  a  special  Silver  Medal,  for  a  pair  of  rectified  Tulips, 
was  won  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Bentley,  who  had  feathered  bizarre 
Duke  of  Devonshire  and  flamed  byblcemen  San  Josef;  Mr. 
A.  D.  Hall  took  the  2nd  prize  with  flamed  bizarre  Sir  J. 
Paxton  and  feathered  rose  Comte  de  Vergcunes. 

The  premier  Tulip  was  feathered  rose  Industry,  shown  by 
Messrs.  Barr  &  Son;  and  the  premier  flamed  Samuel 
Barlow  staged  by  Mr.  Chater. 

The  Breeder  Tulips,  though  limited  in  quantity  and  small 
in  size,  were  striking,  especially  some  of  the  roses.  Mr.  A. 
D.  Hall  was  1st  with  six,  his  southern  locality  evidently 
favouring  him;  Messrs.  Barr  &  Son  were  2nd;  and  Mr.  J. 
W,  Bentley  3rd.  Mr.  J.  W.  Bentley  had  the  best  three ; 
Mr.  C.  W.  Needham  was  2nd. 


NEWCASTLE  AND  DISTRICT  HORTI- 
CULTURAL MUTUAL  IMPROVE- 
MENT. 

May  11.— The  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at 
86,  Westgate  Road,  on  the  above  date.  Ttere  was  a  large 
attendance  of  members,  and  Mr.  Jno  Bullock  presided. 

Special  Certificates  were  awarded  to  Mr.  Jas.  Nicholson, 
Ashfield  Towers,  Gosforth,  for  a  collection  of  Schizanthus  ; 
and  to  Mr.  Jas.  Renwick,  Oakwood,  for  a  collection  of  Poly- 
anthus. Mr.  Murray,  of  Oakwood,  read  an  excellent  paper 
entitled,  "  Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs  in  Landscape  Gardening," 
which  was  followed  by  a  discussion,  in  which  many  took 
part. 
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ISLE    OF    WIGHT    HORTICULTURAL 
IMPROVEMENT    ASSOCIATION. 

May  14. — The  monthly  mooting  of  the  above  association 
was  held  at  Newport  on  the  above  date,  Dr.  J.  Groves,  B.A., 
J.  P.,  presiding  over  a  larje  attendance  of  members.  Mr. 
A.  Key  gave  an  interesting  and  instructive  experimental 
lecture  on  "  Plant  Foods  :  their  Detection  in  Vegetables  and 
Soils."  After  a  few  preliminary  remarks  respecting  plant- 
foods,  Mr.  Key  took  "  Phosphates"  as  the  subject  for  the 
evening,  and  showed  by  experiments  that  seeds  and  fruits 
contained  large  quantities  of  phosphates ;  and  also  showed 
how  to  ascertain  its  presence  in  soils  and  manures.  An 
unanimous  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  Mr.  Key  for  his 
valuable  lecture. 

Various  exhibits  came  from  Mr.  G.  Nobbs,  gr.  to  Her 
Majesty  at  Osborne;  Mr.  J.  Nicholas,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Gray, 
Kintore,  Fandown  ;  and  Mr.  J.  J.  Lemington,  gr.  to  Dr. 
Coombe',  Newport.  The  first  excursion  of  the  season  took 
place  to  Appley  Towers  and  St.  John's  Vicarage,  Ryde  on 
May  IP. 

BEADING  &  DISTRICT  GABDENERS 
MUTUAL  IMPROVEMENT  ASSO- 
CIATION. 

May  III— The  first  meeting  of  the  summer  season  was  hel  I 
rn  the  above  date,  when  the  chairman  of  the  Association, 
Mr.  Turton,  presided  over  a  good  attendance  of  members. 

The  subject  for  discussion  was  Hardy  Flowers,  including 
Shrubs  and  Bulbs.  This  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Townsend, 
gr.  to  Sir  William  Fakrfb,  Sandhurst  Lodge,  who  said  that 
he  should  refer  principally  to  those  varieties  which  made  the 
garden  look  gay  during  the  early  months  of  the  year,  and 
only  those  which  were  grown  in  the  garden  under  his  charge. 
The  following  varieties  were  touched  upon :— Flowering 
shrubs,  Amygdalis,  Abelia,  Andromedas,  Buddleas,  Berberis, 
Cydonias,  Cerasus,  Cratnegus,  Ceanothus,  Choisya  Cyti&us, 
Carpenteria,  Chimonanthus,  Caly cant  hus,  Cistus,  Cornus, 
Deutzia,  Daphne,  Diplopappus,  Chrysophyllus,  Escallonias, 
Forsytbias.Garrya  elliptica,  Genista,  Iberis,  Jasmine,  Kerrias, 
Laburnum,  Leycestoria  formosa,  Ledum,  Mespilus,  Mag- 
nolias, Nuttallia,  Pyrus,  Primus,  Philadelphia,  Ribes, 
Bpirtea,  Sambusa,  Ulex,  Viburnum,  Veronica  and  Weigela. 
Bulbs:  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Narcissus,  Crocuses,  Aconit.s, 
Chiondoxas,  Triteleias,  Scillas,  Grape  Hyacinths,  Alliums, 
Ornithogalums,  Leucojums,  Dog's-tooth  Violets  and  Trillium*. 
Flowers  (flowering  from  February  till  the  early  part  of  May  : 
Heleborus,  Violets,  Arabis,  Aubrietias,  Daisies,  Wallflowers, 
Myosotis,  Primroses,  Polyanthus,  Alyssum,  Doronicums, 
Alpine  Phlox  and  Primula  Sieboldi.  A  discussion  followed. 
An  interesting  feature  of  the  meeting  was  the  large  display 
of  cut-Mowers,  including  Primula  Sieboldi,  Daisies,  Myosotis, 
Tulip*,  Trilliums,  Pausies,  Lily- ot- the -Valley,  Wallflowers, 
Narcissus,  Auriculas,  Honeysuckles,  Roses  (outdoor  growth), 
Ac.  These  were  contributed  by  Mr.  Turton,  Maiden  Erlegh 
Gardens,  Mr.  W.  Smith,  gr.  to  Miss  Nfild,  Gieenbmk,  and 
Mr.  To\«  nsend,  the  latter  exhibiting  also  a  splendidly-grown 
Anthurium,  showing  forty-five  spathes. 


HORTICULTURAL     SHOW     AT     THE 
ALEXANDRA  PALACE. 

May  18,  19,  20.— An  exhibition  was  opened  on  Wednesday 
hut  at  the  Alexandra  Palace,  Wood  Green;  Mr.  R.  Dean  acting 
as  Secretary  and  Superintendent. 

There  were  fourteen  classes,  but  only  in  one  of  these  was 
there  competition,  while  in  sevoral  others  there  was  no 
exhibit  at  all,  yet  the  plants  and  flowers  that  were  staged 
were  for  the  most  part  of  good  quality,  and  bein*  arranged 
in  the  Central  Hall  (a  miniature  Crystal  Palace),  they  could 
be  very  conveniently  inspected.  A  fully  satisfactory  exhibi- 
tion could  haidly  have  been  expected,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  proximity  of  the  Temple  Show  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  and  the  Manchester  Show,  was  ao  evident  at 
the  last  meeting  held  in  the  Drill  Hall.  The  Alexandra 
Palace,  too,  after  being  closed  for  some  nine  years  previous 
to  its  re-oponing  last  Easter,  has  its  reputation  to  win,  and  if 
it  is  to  be  a  success  as  a  public  pleasure  ground  and  resort, 
very  much  work  must  be  done  before  it  can  present  anything 
like  a  smart  appearance.  Nevertheless  the  buildings  and 
grounds  would  appear  to  possess  vast  capabilities,  aud  it  will 
ba  a  pity  if  these  are  not  turned  to  account  in  some  shape  or 
form. 

The  group  of  flowering  and  foliage  plants  upon  a  central 
R  round  space  of  250  feet,  was  from  the  nurseries  of  Messrs. 
John  Peed  &l  Sons,  Roupell  Park,  Norwood  Road,  Loudon, 
S.  E.,  and  was  a  worthy  exhibit.  It  included  finely-grown 
Curdylines,  a  few  Caladiums,  Palms,  Ferns,  and  a  fine  lot  of 
flowering  plants,  among  which,  were  single  and  double 
flowered  tuberous  Begonhs,  Boronias,  Ericas,  &c.  Messrs. 
Peed  had  1st  prize  too  for  n-ne  fine  foliage  plants. 

The  only  group  of  Orchids  in  flower  was  one  from  Mr.  Geo. 
O-^gg.  gr.  to  W.  C.  Walker,  Esq.,  Percy  Lodge,  Winohmore 
Hill,  N.  In  this  group  wo  noticed  several  good  forms  of 
Odontoglossum  crispum,  and  some  finely-flowered  plants  of 
Oncidium  Marshallianum.  Mr.  Crago  was  also  an  exhibitor 
of  twenty-four  bunohos  of  cut  flowers,  sevoral  of  these  being 
Orchids, 

The  1st  prize  for  a  collection  of  cut  flowers  was  taken  by 
Mr.  Amos    Ferry,   Har4y  Plant    Farm,    Winohmore  Hill, 


London,  N.,  and  naturally  the  flowers  were  from  the  outdoor 
garden,  a  number  of  varieties  of  Iris  pumila  being  con- 
spicuous. In  addition  to  these  were  flowers  of  some  of  the 
showier  hardy  plants,  including  a  few  pretty  hybrid  Geums. 

For  Roses,  Mr.  Geo.  Mount,  of  Canterbury,  had  1st  prizes 
in  two  classes,  in  one  case  showing  twelve  blooms,  and  in 
the  other  twenty-four  blooms.  Catherine  Mermet  was  the 
variety  in  best  condition,  and  a  bloom  of  Bridesmaid  was 
quite  of  noticeable  quality. 

The  class  for  three  Bouquets  was  the  only  ono  that  was 
competed.  In  this  case  there  were  three  exhibitors,  and 
Messrs.  Perkins  &  Sons,  Coventry,  were  decidedly  1st,  each 
of  the  bouquets  being  in  the  best  taste. 

Non-competitive  Exhibits. 

Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Rowledge  Nurseries,  Farnham,  obtained 
a  Gold  Medal  for  a  capital  lot  of  Cucumbers  andTomatos,  Ave 
or  sixCucumber  fruits  of  each  of  the  following  varieties  being 
staged :— Sutton's  A  1,  Rochford's  Market,  Sutton's  Peerless, 
Improved  Telegraph,  Lockie's  Perfection,  Epicure,  Pride  of 
the  Market,  Matchless,  and  Progress.  The  ten  boxes  of 
Tomatos  represented  the  varieties  Conqueror,  Conqueror 
Improved,  Abundance,  and  Mitchells  Hybrid. 

Mr.  L.  H.  Calcutt,  Fern  Bank  Nursery,  Stoke  Newington, 
had  some  pretty  table  decorations,  in  which  blooms  of 
Spanish  Irises  were  a  conspicuous  feature.  Mr.  J.  Williams, 
4a,  Oxford  Road,  Ealing,  also  exhibited  table  decorations. 

A  large  Gold  Medal  was  awarded  Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  <fc 
Sons,  Highgate  Nurseries,  London,  for  an  interesting  circular 
group  of  choice  flowering  and  foliage  plants  arranged  upon 
the  floor  of  the  hall.  This  included  Azaleas,  Ericas, 
Hydrangeas,  and  other  species  that  Messrs.  Cutbush  always 
exhibit  creditably. 

A  table  was  furnished  with  succulents  by  Mr.  Geo. 
Bourne,  Grove  Villa,  High  Road,  New  Southgate,  N.,  the 
only  plants  in  bloom  beiug  Phyllocactus  aud  Echinopsis 
Pentlandi. 

Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  The  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt,  had  a 
gay  group  of  flowers  upon  a  table,  special  features  in  which 
were  Rhododendron  blooms  of  varied  tints.  Tulips,  and 
sprays  of  Azalea  mollis. 

From  Mr.  Thos.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Totten- 
ham, was  a  very  large  exhibit  "f  hardy  flowers  and  hardy 
plants  in  flower,  the  latter  being  shown,  for  the  greater  part, 
in  pans.  Those  filled  with  Primula  involucrata,  Ramondia 
pjrenaica,  Anthemis  Aizoon,  Saxifraga  Camposii,  Doronicum 
Clusii,  Geum  coccineum  plenum,  Dodecatheon  splendiduiu, 
and  Darlingtonia  calif  ornica,  were  most  noticeable. 

Messrs.  Wood  &  Sov,  of  Wood  Green,  had  little  difficulty 
in  making  a  display  of  garden  requisites  at  a  spot  so  near 
their  headquarters.  This  they  did,  and  the  table  represent- 
ing the  firm  overflowed  with  articles  of  necessity  to  the 
gardener,  including  many  of  their  specialties. 

Messrs.  W.  Edwards  &  Son,  Nottingham,  exhibited  orna- 
mental vases  for  Ferns  and  similar  plants ;  and  another 
table  was  devoted  to  a  display  of  Ichthemic  Guano. 


Out  Flowers. — Average  Wholesale  Prices 
8.  d.  s.  d. 
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COVENT  GARDEN,    MAY   19. 

[  ffe  cannot  accept  any  responsibility  for  the  subjoined 
reports.  They  are  furnished  to  us  regularly  every 
Thursday,  by  the  kindness  of  several  of  the  principal 
salesmen,  who  revise  the  list,  and  who  are  responsible 
for  the  quotations.  It  must  be  remembered  that  these 
quotations  do  not  represent  the  prices  on  any  particular 
day,  but  only  the  general  averages  for  the  week  preceding 
the  date  of  our  report.  The  prices  depend  upon  the 
quality  of  the  samples,  the  supply  in  the  market,  and  the 
demand ;  and  they  may  fluctuate,  not  only  from  day  to 
day,  but  often  several  times  in  one  day.  Ed.  ) 


Plants  in  Pots.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Adlantums,  p.  doz.     4 
Aspidistras,  per  doz.  12 

—  specimen,  each  5 
Azalea,  per  dozen  .  24 
Calceolaria,  per  doz.  8 
Cineraria,  per  doz.  6 
Coleus,  per  doz.  ...  4 
Dracaenas,  each    ...    1 

—  various,  p.  doz.  12 
Ericas,  various,  per 

dozen 
Evergreen    shrubs, 

In  variety,  doz.... 
Ferns,  small,  doz. ... 

—  various,  p.  doz. 
Ficus  slastlca.  eaeh 


12 


d.  s.  d. 

0-12  0 

0-30  0 

0-15  0 

0-36  0 

0-12  0 

0-9  0 

0-6  0 

0-7  6 

0-24  0 

0-S0  0 

0-24  0 

0-2  0 

0-12  0 

0-76, 

Foliage  plants,  per 
dozen      

Fuchsias,  per  doz. 

Heliotropes,  p.  doz. 

Hydrangea  various 
per  doz 

Liliurng,  various, 
per  dozen  ... 

Marguerites,  p.  doz. 

Mignonette,  p.  doz. 

Palms,  various,  ea. 
—  specimens,   ea. 

Pelargoniums,  doz. 

Rhodantb,  por  doz. 

Scarlets,    per    doz. 

Spiraea,   per  dozen 


Fruit. — 

Apples,  Tasmanlan, 

cases,  various, 
comprising 
Sturmer,  N.  Y. 
Pips.,  Adams' 
Pearmain,  Sc. 
Nonpareil,  F. 
Crabs,  &c. 

—  South  Austra- 
lians, compris- 
ingWelliogtons 
and  various 
sorts,  per  case. 

Bananas,  bunch   ... 
Cherries,  per  box ... 

—  sieves 

—  flats      

Figs,  per  dozen    ... 


Average  Wholesale  Prices. 
s.  d.  s.  d. 

Grapes,       English, 
Hamburgh,  lb. 

—  Channel    Isles, 
per  lb 

—  Belgian,  per  lb. 
1    —  Muscats,  per  lb. 

Gooseberries,      per 

10  0-16  0  sieve     

Melons,  each 
Nectarines,  doz.  ... 
Peaches,    per    doz. 
(according      to 
15  0-20  0  size) 

8  0-15  0  —  Second  quality 
1  3-  2  6  Pines,  each,  from... 
7  0-80;  Strawberries,  p.  lb. 
60  -  -  2nd  quality  ... 
4  0-  6  01 


8.  d.  8.  d. 

12  0-36  0 

6  0-00 

7  0-  0  0 

10  0-24  0 

12  0-3)  0 
6  0-12  0 

4  0-60 
2  0-10  0 

10  6-84  0 
12  P-18  0 

5  0-60 
4  0-80 

6  0-90 

s.  d.  8.  d. 


6-2  0 
0-  1  6 
0-  S  0 

0-8  0 
0-2  6 

0-1S  0 


0-24  0 
0-8  0 
0-  4  6 
6-4  0 
0-  1  6 


Arums, 12blooms...  3  0-40 
Azalea,  doz.  sprays  0  6-00 
Bluebells,  doz.  bun.  0  9-1  0 
Bouvardias.pr.bun.  0  6-08 
Carnations,  pr.  doz. 

blooms     

Cowslips,  doz  bun. 
Eucharis,  per  dozen 
Gardenias,  12  blms. 
Gladioli,  white,  doz. 


10-30 
10-16 
3  0-40 
10-30 


Orchids  :— 

Cattleya,  12  bms. 

Odontoglossum 

crispum,  12  bm. 

Pelargoniums,  scar- 

let,  per  12  bun. 

—  per  12  sprays... 
Primroses,    per   1 2 

bunches  

Roses,  Tea,  per  doz. 

—  yellow  (Pearls), 
per  dozen 

—  pink:,  per  doz. 

—  Safrano,  p.  doz. 

—  red,  per  dozen 
Stephanotis,      doz. 

sprays 

Tuberoses,  12  blms. 
Tulips,  12  bunches 
Violets,  12  buuehes 

—  Parme,  French 
Wallflowers,  12bun. 

Orchid-bloom  In  variety 
Vegetables.—  Average  Wholesale  Prices 
d.  s.  d. 


sprays  

Lilac,  Fr.,  p.  bunch 
L ilium  Harris!,  per 

doz.  biooms 
Lily  of  the  Valley, 

dozen  sprays 
Maidenhair     Fern, 

per  12  bunches... 
Mignonette,  12  bun. 
Narciss,  various,  per 

dozen  bunches  ... 


0  6-00 
3  6-40 


2  0-30 

0  6-10 


4  0-80 

2  0-40 


1  0- 


*.  d.  *.  d. 
6  0-90 


0-6  0 
4-0  6 

9-10 
6-10 

0-2  0 
0-6  0 
0-2  0 
0-4  0 

0-  3  0- 
0-  1  6 
0-6  0 
9-10 
0-3  6 
0-3  0 


Asparagus,  English, 
natural,  p.  bun. 

—  Worcester 

—  English,  Sprue, 
bundles 

—  Victoria,   large 

—  Argenteuil     ... 

—  Spanish,      and 
various  ...     0  6 

—  Toulouse        ...     13- 
Artichokes,   Globe, 

per  doz.  ...    2  P 

—  Jerusalem,  sieve  1  0 
Beans,  English 

(Dwarf),  lb.    ... 

—  Channel  Islands, 
per  lb. 

B.  Beans,  flats 

—  —  paper  pkts. 

(dwarf)    ... 
Beetroots,  p.  bush. 

—  p.  tally  of  60... 
Broccoli,  per  dozen 

—  crates  

—  pot 

—  bushel 

Cabbage,  open,  doz. 

—  tied,  p.  tally ... 

—  bush 

—  pots,  open 
Cress,  doz.  punnets 
Coleworts, or  Greens, 

per  bushel 
Carrots,     in    bags, 
washed 

—  in  bunches 

—  New,  bunches, 
per  dozen 

Round,   per 

bunch 

Celery,  old,  p.  bund. 
Cucumbers,  p.  doz. 
Endive,  new,  p.  doz. 
Garlic,  per  lb. 
Horseradish,  foreign 
per  bundle     ...     0  9 

—  Cheshire  (loose), 

p.  doz.  ...    2  0 


3  0- 
1  0 

0  6 
6  0- 

4  3 


1  0 

1  0 
4  6 

0  5 

2  6 
4  0 

0  6- 
2  0- 

1  0     — 
0  6    — 
0  6-  0  S 
0  9-10 

0  6    — 

1  0     — 
1  6    — 


1  0 
6  0 


3  0 


2  6- 
2  0- 

i'j  0-6  0 

0  4-05 
10-16 
2  0-36 
16    - 
0  4    — 

1  0 


Leeks,  doz.  bunches 

Lettuce,     Cabbage, 

per  dozen 

—  Cos,  per  doz.  . . . 
Mint,  per    dozen 

bunches  

Mushrooms,  per  lb. 

Onions,     Egyptian, 

bags      

—  Green,  per  doz 

bun 

—  new  Fr.,  dozen 

bunches 
Parsnips, per  bag ... 
Parsley,    per  sieve 

—  p.  doz.  bunches 
Peas,  flats 

—  Telephone,  lb. 

Potatos,      Chauuel 

Isles,  Kidneys, 

cwt 

—  Malta  Kidneys, 
per  cwt. 

Round,  cwt. 

—  Canary  Kids., 
per  cwt. 

—  Lisbon  Round, 
per  box 

Radishes,     Round, 

per    doz.    bun. 

(homegrown)  . 

per  tally  ... 

Rhubarb,  doz.  home 
grown,  natural 

Salad,  small,  pun- 
nets, per  dozen 

Shallots,  per  lb.  ... 

Spinach,  p.  bush. ... 

Tomatos,  Eng.,  lb. 

—  Channel  Isles, 
per  lb. ... 

—  Canary, 
boxes  ... 

Turnips,   old, 
bunches 

—  new  French  ... 
Watercress,  p.  doz. 

bunches 


d.  s.  d. 
[6-26 

)  6-0  10 
16-26 

!  0-  2  6 
16-08 

i  9    — 

[6-26 

[  0  — 
.  6  — 
)  9  — 
.0-16 
:  6-,3  6 
19-10 


20  0-21  0 


0  IS  0 
0  13  0 


■  0-18  0 

I  6    — 


'  S-  1  0 
6-3  0 


0-2  6 
3     — 


6-0  9 
6-0  9 


deep 
.    doz. 


I  6    — 
6-4  0 


0    — 

1  6-  0  8 


0  4-08 


Remarks. — The  shelled  Pea  merchants  are  now  getting 
busy,  the  ruling  price  is  about  2s.  per  quart.  Asparagus, 
home-grown,  in  large  quantities  are  coming,  but  only  of 
ordinary  size,  nothing  to  command  high  price.  Broccoli  and 
Cabbage  are  still  plentiful  and  prices  low.  Spring  Lettuce 
and  Spinach  are  soon  to  arrive,  then  good-bye  to  the  winter 
sorts.  Gooseberries  are  coming  now  in  sieves,  and  prices 
may  reasonably  be  expected  to  become  lower  before  the 
week  ends;  any  really  fine  specimen  fruits  now  command 
good  prices.  The  South  Australian  Apples  are  certainly  finer 
than  Tasmanian.  Some  Wellingtons  1  saw  from  South 
Australia  looked  a  tine  luscious  fruit,  of  good  size,  and 
more  like  dessert  than  culinary.  Tbe  St.  Michael  Pinos  are 
plentiful,  well-grown,  fine  fruits. 
Potatos. 

Supplies  of  old  Potatos  rather  more  limited,  and  prices 
have  tightened  a  shade.  Dunbar  Maincrops,  150s.  to  1555.  ; 
other  Ware,  130s.  to  140s.  per  ton.  Foreign  Ware,  4s.  6<f. 
to  6s.  per  bag;  Jersey  New  Potatos,  18*.  to  20s.  ;  Lisbon, 
10.».  to  lis.  ;  Malta  aud  Canary  Kidneys,  14».  to  17s.  ; 
Malta  Rounds,  12a,  per  cwt.  John  Bath,  32  and  34,  Wellington 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


SEEDS. 

London;  May  IS. —  Messrs.  John  Shaw  &  Sons,  Seed 
Merchants,  of  Great  Maze  Pond,  Borough,  London,  S.E., 
write  that  to-day's  seed  market,  as  is  usual  at  this  time 
of  the  year,  was  very  thinly  attended,  with  but  little  busi- 
ness doing.  Sowing  urders  are  now  about  over.  More 
money  is  asked  in  Germany  for  White  Clover  seed.  White 
Mustard  seed,  in  consequence  of  some  export  orders  coming 
to  Europe  from  America,  is  dearer  ;  the  Californian  Mustard 
crop  is  said  to  be  a  failure.  Rape  seed  keeps  steady.  There 
is  no  change  this  week  in  Bird-seeds.  Florida  Velvet  Beans 
realise  2s.  par  lb.  Full  prices  are  asfeed  for  Peas,  Haricots, 
and  LentiR  The  Board  of  Trade  Returns  give  the  imports 
of  Clover  and  Grass  seeds  into  the  United  Kingdom  for  the 
four  months  of  this  year,  ending  April  30,  1898,  as  203,798 
cwt.,  value  £395,664,  as  against  162,067  cwt.,  value  £329,155, 
for  the  corresponding  period  of  1897- 
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CORN. 

Avkraoi  Pricks  of  British  Com  (per  Imperial  qr.),  'or  the 
week  ending  May  14,  and  for  the  corresponding  period 
of  1897,  together  with  the  difference  in  the  quotations.  These 
figures  are  based  on  the  Official  Weekly  Return  :— 


Description. 

1897. 

1898. 

Difference. 

Wheat         

Barley        

Oats 

>.    d. 

27  11 

20    2 
17    1 

«.    d. 
45    11 

27      1 

21      1 

«.    d. 

+  18     0 

+    0  11 

+    40 

(Remainder  of  Markets  carried  forward  to  p.  xi.) 


The  Weather. 


GARDENING    APPOINTMENTS. 

Mr.  W.  Leech,  for  the  past  three  years  Foreman  in  the 
Garden,  Ramsey  Abbey,  Huntingdon,  as  Gardener  to 
Sir  Ralph  Hare,  Gressen  Hall,  Norfolk. 

Mr.  Wk.  Kitchen,  for  the  past  two  years  Foreman  in  the 
Gardens  at  Moor  Park,  Farnham,  Surrey,  as  Gardener  to 
Mrs.  Johnston  Foster,  at  the  same  address. 

Mr.  Arthur  W.  Witt,  for  the  past  six  years  Gardener  at 
Portobello  House,  Kingsdown,  Sovcnoaks,  as  Gardener 
to  Cecil  Drew,  Esq. ,  The  Mole  House,  Hersham,  Walton- 
on-Tbames. 


CATALOGUES     RECEIVED. 

Isidor    Sihopper,    Linz-on-the-Dauubo,     Austria  —  Seeds, 

Roses,  Palms,  &c. 
W.  J.   Godfrey,   Exmouth,   Devon— New  Winter- flowering 

and  Tree  Carnatious  ;  also,  American  varieties. 


[The  term  "accumulated  temperature"  indicates  the  aggre 
gate  amount,  aa  well  as  the  duration,  of  degrees  of 
temperature  above  or  below  42°  Fahr.  for  the  period 
named  :  and  this  combined  result  is  expressed  in  Day- 
degrees— a  "Day-degree"  signifying  1°  continued  for 
twenty-four  hours,  or  any  other  number  of  degrees  for 
an  inversely  proportional  number  of  hours.] 


Temperature. 

Rainfall. 

Bright 

Sum. 
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Day- 

Day- 

Day- 

Day- 

lOths 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

Inch. 

Ins. 

0 

5   - 

27 

15 

+    86 

-  228 

4  + 

1(6 

24'4 

31 

26 

1 

3  - 

39 

11 

+     89 

-  237 

2  + 

79 

98 

30 

29 

2 

1   - 

40 

3 

+  131 

-  216 

0  :iver 

69 

0-9 

29 

28 

s 

1   - 

49 

0 

+     65 

-  201 

1  + 

63 

5-9 

29 

30 

4 

1   - 

63 

0 

+    62 

-  215 

1  + 

01 

00 

33 

29 

5 

0  aver 

03 

0 

+     70 

-  239 

7  + 

60 

6S 

33 

32 

I 

2  

39 

5 

+  102 

-  218 

3  + 

90 

15  3 

B0 

31 

7 

2   - 

41 

0 

+   103 

-  237 

9  + 

75 

li ; 

37 

34 

8 

1- 

65 

0 

+     77 

-  15) 

5  + 

72 

n-2 

67 

36 

S 

2  - 

41 

1 

+     96 

-  166 

3  + 

93 

13  2 

35 

31 

1C 

1  - 

54 

0 

+  105 

-   131 

2  + 

70 

13  1 

33 

33 

1  - 

66 

0 

+  184 

-     93 

9  + 

83 

86 

34 

39 

The  districts  indicated  by  number  in  the  first  column  are 
the  following : — 

0,  Scotland,  N.  Principal  Wheat-producing  Districts- 
It  Scotland,  E.  ;  2,  England,  N.E.  ;  3,  England,  E.  ; 
4,  Midland  Counties  ;  5,  England,  including  London,  S. 
Principal  Grazing,  dc.  Districts  —  G,  Scotland,  W.  ; 
7,  England,  N.W.  ;  8,  England,  S.W.  ;  9,  Ireland,  N.  ; 
10,  Ireland,  S. ;  *  Channel  Islands. 


THE    PAST    WEEK. 
The  following  summary  record  of  the  weather  throughout 
the  British  Islands  for  the  week  ending  May  14,  is  furnished 
from  the  Meteorological  Office  : — 

"The  weather  during  this  period  again  was  very  change- 
ab'e,  frequent  showers  rr  steady  rain  alternating  with 
intervals  of  clear  sky.  Thunder  and  lightning  were  ex- 
perienced in  some  parts  uf  north-eastern  and  south  eastern 
England  on  Thursday.    . 

"The  temperature  was  just  equal  to  the  mean  in  '  England, 
S.,*  but  below  it  in  all  other  districts  ;  the  deficit  was  slight 
generally,  but  amounted  to  3°  in  '  Scotland,  E.,'  and  to  5°  in 
'  Scotland,  N.'  The  highest  of  the  maxima  occurred  during 
the  earlier  days  of  the  period,  and  ranged  from  69°  in 
'  England,  B.'  (at  Southampton),  to  59°  in  'Scotland,  N.'  The 
lowest  of  the  minima,  which  were  recorded  on  the  13th, 
ranged  from  26°  in  'Scotland,  N./  28°  in  'Scotland,  E.,"  30° 
in  'England,  N.E.,'  and  *31°  in  Ireland,  to  34°  over  the 
central  and  western  English  districts,  and  to  41°  in  the 
'  Channel  Islands.' 

"The  mill/oil  was  more  than  the  mean  in  all  districts 
excepting  L  England.  N.E."  The  excess  was  very  slight  over 
the  eastern  and  central  parts  of  Great  Britain,  rather  con- 
siderable in  most  other  places,  and  large  in  'England,  S, 
the  "  Channel  Islands,*  and  '  England,  N.W.' 

"  The  bright  shu shine  jutjt  equalled  the  mean  in  '  England, 
N.W.'  and  '-Scotland,  W.,'  but  was  less  in  all  other  districts, 
the  deficit  being  most  striking  in  '  England,  E.  and  S.,'  and 
the  '  Channel  Islands.'  The  percentage  of  the  possible  dura- 
tion ranged  iiom  37  in  'England,  N.W.  and  S.W,' to  2i»  in 
'England,  N.E.  and  E.V 
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Azalea  mollis  :  W.  B.  Sometbiog  is  wrong  with 
the  method  of  cultivation  pursued.  Perhaps  they 
have  lacked  water  at  the  roots,  and  that  this  is  the 
cause  of  the  buds  dropping. 

Cucumbers  turning  yellow  at  tbe  Tirs  :  O.ron. 
The  result  of  a  check  to  growth-  which  may  be 
due  to  a  variety  of  causes. 

Dendrobium  cariniferum  :  Veritas.  Grow  the  plant 
in  a  warm  moist  house  until  the  growths  are  com- 
pleted, then  place  in  a  cooler  and  more  airy  one 
until  the  growing  season  comes  round  again. 

Eabwigs  in  a  Seaside  BuiLMNt; :  A.  B.  B.  You 
might  find  Richard's  X  L  All  serviceable  in  ridding 
the  house  of  the-e  creatures.  For  his  address  con 
our  advertisement  columns.  It  will  not  injure 
auy  plant,  but  it  must  not  be  inhaled. 

Gbai'ES  :  /;.  A*.,  Epsom.  The  berries  are  affected  by 
rust,  which  may  have  been  caused  by  the  young 
berries  having  been  touched  by  something,  or  more 
probably  by  cold  draughts.  The  berries  will 
remain  permanently  disSgured. 

Insects  :  /.  A.  Myriapods  injurious  to  plants.  Trap 
them  with  slices  of  Carrot. 

Melons  and  Strawberries  :  W.  B.  The  first  named 
would  not  give  satisfactory  results  in  a  greenhmise. 
It  need*  bottom  beat  of  not  less  than  SO",  and 
much  top  heat.  Strawberries  to  ripen  in  May  aud 
early  June  would  give  good  returns  if  placed  in  a 
light  position  in  a  greenhouse. 

Names  ok  Plants  :  Correspondents  not  answered  in 
this  issue  are  requested  to  be  so  good  as  to  consult  the 
following  number. — F.  B.  We  cannot  be  sure  of  the 
identity  of  your  plant  from  the  specimen  received. 
If  you  have  any  others,  let  them  grow  for  a 
time.  —W.  F.  Olearia  Gunniana.  —  A*.  H.  N.  The 
varieties  of  hybrid  Rhododendrons  are  to  numerous 
we  cannot  undertake  to  name  them.  Send  to  some 
i.urteryman  who  grows  these  plants  largely.  — 
F.  A.,  Norwich.  The  plant  from  Darjoeling  is 
CymbidiumDevouianum—  W.  C.  B.  The  yellowish- 
white  fiower  is  Miltonia  flaveEcens  ;  the  other  a 
Email  Dendrobium  crepidatum.  Neither  is  of  aDy 
special  value,  though  both  are  pretty  garden  plaut". 
—C.  W.  D.  The  shoots  sent  are  those  of  Cytism 
precox.  C.  pnecox  came  up  in  a  bed  of  EeedliDgs 
of  C.  purgans  at  the  Warminster  Nurseries,  and 
probably  is  a  cross  between  that  species  and  C. 
albus  ;  see  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  May  22,  1897, 
p.  340. — Bucks.  The  Orchid  is  Loelia  purpurata  ; 
the  other  specimen,  Biota  Sieboldi. — M.  IV.  1, 
Bif renaria  tyrianthina  ;  2,  Pleurothallis  longissima  ; 

3,  Acalypha  marginata  ;  4,  Aralia  Guill'oylei  ;  5, 
Anthericum  lineare  variegatum  ;  (3,  a  form  of 
Adiantutn  capillusveneris  :  7,  Campylobotrys 
regalis. — /.  B.  Prunus  Padus  (Bird  Cherry). — 
Gardener.  1,  Phlox  subulata  ;  'J,  Lithospermum 
frutieosum;  3,  Phlox  subulata  (rondosa  ;  4,  the 
small  blue  flower  ie  Veronica  saxatilis  ;  5,  Polypo- 
dium  dryopteris;  6,  Phlox  reptans. — S.  L.  1, 
Ornithogalum  arabicum  ;  2,  Doronicum  plantagi- 
neum. — L.  P.  1,  Stdum  carneum  variegatum  ;  2, 
Poa   tiivialis   variegata  ;   3,   Mercurialis  perennis  ; 

4,  Crataegus  cordata;  5,  Juniperus  sinensis. — 
Jf'.  J.  G.  The  Cattleya  Mendeli  is  a  good  ordinary 
form  ;  the  C.  Mossia;  a  very  distinct  and  uncommon 
variety. — G.  C.  The  Fern  is  Polyatichum  augulare 
proliferum  ;  the  yellow  flower,  Celsia  cretica.  So 
far  as  we  oau  judge  by  the  withered  shoots  sent, 
the  other  ia  an  Ampelopsis. — C.  A.  B.      We  are 


unable  to  name  your  plants  with  certainty  in  the 
absence  of  flowers. — L.  V.  B.  K.  Spiraa  confusa. 

Peach-trees  :  Oakfield.  The  immediate  cause  of  the 
curling  of  the  leaves  is  a  fungus,  Ascomyces  defor- 
mans, and  it  is  usual  for  such  deformed  leaveB  to  be 
in  f .-stud  by  mildew.  The  worst  of  them  should  be  cut 
off  and  forthwith  burnt,  and  then  the  trees  should 
be  well  syringed  with  water  in  which  sulphide  of 
potassium  has  been  dissolved  to  the  amount  of 
^  oz.  to  a  gallon  of  water.  Failing  this,  you  might 
apply  black  sulphur — S.  vi viuoo.  If  the  trees  do 
not  seem  to  be  in  a  thrifty  condition,  aud  they  are 
not  aged,  transplant  them  in  the  autumn  into  new 
soil,  loam,  mortar-rubble,  and  well-decayed  stable 
manure.  The  drainage  of  the  border  should  be 
carefully  inspected  and  made  efficient  if  found  to 
be  faulty.  The  lime  you  suggest  applying  forthwith 
will  be  beneficial.  Everything  should  be  done  to 
encourage  growth  during  the  next  two  months. 

Peas  :  Walton.  Can  you  send  some  specimens  of 
the  insects  which  you  suspect  have  been  the  cause 
of  the  injury  to  the  plants  ?  The  stems  of  some  of 
them  appear  as  if  gnawed  just  below  the  ground- 
level,  and  many  of  the  roots  are  decayed. 

Pine  Cones  :  A.  B.  B.  If  the  cones  are  placed  in  the 
sun,  or  on  the  kitchen  range  when  the  fire  has  gone 
out  an  hour  or  so,  the  scales  will  readily  open  and 
allow  the  seeds  to  be  beaten  out.  Doubtless  you 
have  gardening  friends  who  would  supply  the 
cones  if  asked  so  to  do. 

Roman  Hyacinths,  Etc.  :  P.S.  C.  We  are  unable 
to  name  any  French  growers  of  the  plants  you  name. 

Supposed  Cross  between  Cytisus  scoparius  var. 
Andbeanus  and  C  precox  :  T.  Qeeson.  The 
shoo' s  sent  are  those  of  Caragana  arborescens. 

Tom atos  Spotted  :  A.  F.  Cladosporiuin  lycopersici, 
the  so-called  "  black  spot "  of  the  Tomato3.  Burn 
forthwith  every  affected  fruit,  and  dress  the  plants 
with  sulphide  of  Potassium-wash  at  the  rate  of 
J  oz.  to  1  gallon  of  water. 

Tulips  Diseased  :  O.  Dance.  The  Tulips  sent  are 
a  very  bad  case  of  attack  by  a  fungus  identical 
with,  or  nearly  allied  to,  the  Sclerotium-disease, 
described  by  Mr.  Massee  in  the  Gardeners'  Chro.i  icle, 
p.  160,  vol.  xvi.,  1894.  The  fungus  is  abundant 
in  leaves  and  flowers,  causing  the  spotting  and 
death  of  all  parts  above  ground.  Black,  hard, 
Bhining  grains,  the  sclerotia,  are  common,  espe- 
cially in  rotten  flowers,  and  show  that  the  fungus 
has  run  its  course,  aud  entered  into  a  resting- 
stage  till  next  season.  Old  bulb-sheaths  have  also 
been  attacked,  but  the  new  bulbs  seem,  as  yet, 
untouched.  The"wornn"  are  millipedes,  which 
we  do  not  think  have  anything  to  do  with  causing 
the  disease,  although  now  they  are  assisting 
the  destruction.  The  fungus  may  have  been 
brought  with  the  bulbs,  or  it  has  arisen  from 
restiug  sclerotia  accumulated  in  the  beds  from 
former  bulbs.  The  case  is  a  bad  one,  and  has 
been  allowed  to  go  too  far,  if  as,  you  say,  80  per 
cent,  of  the  plants  are  a  failure.  We  should  get  rid 
of  the  whole  lot  by  removing  and  burning  them  ; 
and  on  no  account  digging  them  in.  The  ground 
should  do  well  enough  for  summer  bedding- plants, 
if  these  do  not  include  Liliums  or  other  plants 
allied  to  Tulips.  We  should,  however,  prefer  to 
replace  the  top  few  inches  of  soil  with  clean,  fresh 
loam.  This  is  absolutely  necessary  if  you  mean  to 
try  Tulips  or  Hyaciuths  in  the  same  plots  next 
season  ;  the  be'.ter  plan  would  be  to  keep  plants 
of  the  Tulip  kind  awav  from  the  beds  for  a  year  at 
the  least.   W.  G.  Smith. 

Vanda  :  B.  8.  W.  ct  Son.  Thanks  for  abnormal 
flower  of  Vanda,  which  we  will  examine  carefully. 

Communications    Received. — J.    R.   J. — J.   B. — J.    C.    T. — 

A.  D.  W.— T.  E.— R.  G.  H.  H.  -G.   A.— H.  L.— Basbett.— 

B.  H.  K.  &  Squ.— Sutton  &  Sons.-J.  Davis.— T.  F.— 
G.  P.  R— C.  V.  Eckhaute.— H.  J.  S.,  with  ttaauks  (uext 
week).— D.  S.  M.-G.  Doolau  (send  the  Rose  to  a  nursciy- 
m:,.,)  _w.  W.— L.  V.  B.  K.-II.  B.— C.  K.  M.New  Orleans. 
— W  J  — J.  McG.— A.  D.  HU1.— Allan  Edward.— Coventry. 
—  D.  T.  F.— M.  C— C.  w.  D-— C.  T.  D.— Wild  Rose.— E.  C. 
— R.  D.  -J.  W.  McH.,  Hants. 
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RECENT  BOTANICAL  DISCOVE- 
RIES IN  NEW  ZEALAND. 
A  LITTLE  more  than  two  years  ago  I  con- 
tributed {Gardeners'  Chronicle,  Jan.  11, 
1896,  p.  43)  a  summary  of  recent  botanical  dis- 
coveries in  New  Zealand  and  the  outlyiDg  small 
islands,  and  I  now  propose  giving  a  brief 
account  of  what  has  been  done  since,  together 
with  references  to  some  facts  previously  over- 
looked by  me.  The  twenty-ninth  volume  of 
the  Transactions  of  the  New  Zealand  Institute, 
and  the  previous  volume,  are  the  principal 
sources  of  what  follows. 

In  the  first  place,  I  should  like  to  correct  a 
statement  made  in  my  article  referred  to  above. 
I  mentioned  there  that  550  assumed  new  species 
of  flowering  plants  had  been  added  to  the  flora 
since  the  appearance  of  Sir  Joseph  Hooker's 
Handbook,  published  thirty  years  previously, 
but  only  one  new  genus,  Tetrachondra,  an 
inconspicuous  and*%nomalous  little  plant 
referred  to  the  Boraginacea?.  This  is  not  quite 
tiue,  because  I  had  forgotten  Siphonidium,  a 
genus  allied  to  Euphrasia,  but  differing  greatly 
in  habit  and  structural  details  ;  only  a  single 
species  is  known.  It  is  a  very  small  trailing 
plant,  having  oval  leaves  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
long,  and  solitary,  axillary  erect  flowers,  and 
exceedingly  slender  corollas  about  3  inches 
long.  There  is  little  doubt,  however,  that 
Siphonidium  is  a  congener  of  Sir  Joseph 
Hooker's  section  Anagosperma  of  Euphrasia 
(Hook.  Jc.  PI,  pi.  1283),  recently  raised  to 
generic  rank  by  Wettstein. 

Taking  the  28th  volume,  issued  last  year, 
first,  we  find  some  interesting  records  ;  among 
them  the  re-discovery  of  Dactylanthus,  a 
cuiious  endemic  genus  of  the  Balanophoracese, 
and  the  discovery  of  Lepilfena  bilocularis,  a 
new  species  of  a  genus  of  Naiadacero  confined 
to  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  Mr.  Thos. 
Kirk's  paper  on  the  displacement  and  replace- 
ment of  native  plants  in  New  Zealand  I  sum- 
marised in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  June  13, 
1896,  p.  731.  There  is  a  second  and  later  paper 
by  the  same  author  on  introduced  plants,  which 
is  entitled  "The  Products  of  a  Ballast-heap." 
It  was  the  ballast  of  a  ship  from  Buenos 
Ayres,  and  coveied  an  area  of  about  40  feet  by 
80.  One  hundied  and  four  species  of  plants 
were  collected,  twenty  of  which  had  not  pre- 
viously been  observed  in  the  colony.  But  the 
interest  lay  in  the  fact  that  ihe  majority  of  the 
new-comers  were  of  South  Ameiican  origin, 
because  previously  less  than  a  dozen  of  the 
vast  number  of  naturalised  plants  wore  natives 
of  that  part  of  tho  world.  Of  course,  it  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  they  will  permanently  estab- 
lish themselves  ;  but  so  far  as  our  experience 
goes,  and  speaking  generally,  European  weeds 
are  the  most  vigorous  as  colonists.  The  worst 
of    it     is,    almost   all    of     them    are   useless 


aDd  injurious,  and  over-run  new  countries 
at  an  alarming  pace.  But  having  already 
enlarged  on  this  subject,  I  may  pass  on  to  the 
new  plants  described  by  Mr.  Kirk,  Mr.  Cheese- 
man,  by  the  veteran  Rev.  W.  Colenso,  and 
others.  Cordyline  Cheesemani  is  the  most 
noteworthy  among  the  gsnera  characteristic  of 
the  country.  Twelve  species  are  added  to  the 
seventy,  or  thereabouts,  previously  -  known 
native  species  of  Veronica,  partly  from  new 
discoveries,  and  partly  from  the  fact  that  several 
plants  oiiginally  referred  to  the  genera  Logania 
and  Mitrasacme  prove  to  be  Veronica. 

Mr.  Colenso  describes  between  thirty  and 
foity  reputed  new  species,  belonging  to  a  great 
number  of  different  genera  ;  but  as  he  takes  an 
exceedingly  nairow  view  of  species,  the  majority 
of  Ihem  are  not  likely  to  meet  with  general 
acceptance.  Many  of  the  New  Zealand  genera, 
like  Rubus  and  Hieracium  with  us,  present 
such  a  multitude  of  foims  that  to  be  consistent 
one  must  either  make  a  large  number  of  species, 
with  little  range  of  vaiiation,  or  a  small 
number  of  species  exhibiting  a  considerable 
range  of  variation.  The  former  course  renders 
it  impossible  for  anyone  except  a  specialist  to 
identify  "species,"  and  even  the  specialists 
often  disagree.  But  this  is  a  digression.  I  will 
now  pass  to  the  consideiation  of  the  botany  of 
the  twenty-ninth  volume  of  the  Transactions. 

Foremost  in  inteiett,  peihaps,  is  Mr.  T. 
Kiik's  paper  on  the  tofany  of  the  East  Cape 
district,  as  it  was  in  this  district  that  Sir  Joseph 
Banks  and  Dr.  Solander,  who  accompanied 
Captain  Cook  on  his  first  voyage,  and  who  were 
the  first  naturalists  to  visit  New  Zealand,  col- 
lected. They  landed  at  Poverty  Bay  in  Oc- 
tober, 1769,  and  subsequently  visited  other 
localities,  and  made  a  collection  of  the  lowland 
plants  to  the  number  of  250  species.  As  Mr. 
Kirk  relates,  about  seventy  years  elapsed  before 
another  naturalist  visited  this  part  of  the 
Colony.  In  1S3S  the  Rev.  W.  Colenso  paid  his 
first  visit  to  East  Cape ;  but  what  is  more 
remarkable,  he  is  still  in  the  enjoyment  of 
good  health,  and  attended  every  meeting  of  the 
llawke's  Bay  Philosophical  Institute  in  1896, 
during  which  year  he  occupied  the  presidential- 
chair. 

But  to  return  to  the  East  Cape  District.  This 
comprises  the  country  extending  from  Opotiki, 
Cape  Runaway,  37c  30'  S.,  and  the  East  Cape 
to  the  Mahia  Peninsula,  in  39°  15'  S.  latitude; 
thus  being  bounded  on  all  sides  by  the  sea 
except  the  west,  where  it  runs  into  the  vast 
forest- clad  district,  known  as  the  Urewera 
country.  The  mountains  culminate  in  Hiku- 
rangi,  a  peak  5606  feet  high.  Large  portions 
are  still  coven  d  with  dense  and  luxuriant 
forest,  of  which  Vitex  lucens  is  an  important 
constituent  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  dis- 
trict. The  Kauri  (Dammara  australis),  charac- 
teristic of  the  coast  forests  from  Mercury  Bay 
noithward  is,  however,  totally  absent. 

Mr.  Kirk's  catalogue  of  flowering  plants  and 
Puns  comprites  about  500  species;  but  he 
anticipates  that  future  i  xplorations  will  raise 
the  total  to  650  or  700,  the  additions  consisting 
almost  exclusively  of  flowering  plants.  Strange 
to  say,  the  number  of  endemic  species  does  not 
exceed  half-a-dezen. 

The  chief  interest  of  the  district  arises,  Mr. 
Kirk  points  out,  from  its  having  a  remarkablo 
intermixture  of  plants  characteristic  of  the 
extreme  north  of  the  colony,  associated  with 
others  of  a  peculiarly  southern  type.  For 
example  :  Pisonia  and  Euphrasia,  Sideroxylon 
and  Aciphylla,  Persoonia  and  Gentiana,  and 
Vitex  and   Calceolaria.      It  is  also   estimated 


that  the  number  of  species  attaining  their 
northern  or  southern  limits  within  its  boundaries 
is,  perhaps,  larger  than  in  any  other  district  of 
similar  area  in  the  North  Island. 

Mr.  Kirk  gives  a  list  of  sixteen  northern 
species  which  attain  their  extreme  southern 
limit,  and  fifty-five  southern  species  which 
attain  their  extreme  northern  limit,  in  the 
East  Cape  district.  In  all  these  statistics  only 
flowering-plants  and  Ferns  are  included.  An 
analysis  of  the  general  list  would  obviously 
have  very  little  interest  for  persons  not  fully 
conversant  with  the  flora  of  New  Zealand;  but 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  all  the  species 
collected  by  Banks  and  Solander  are  indicated, 
and  there  are  interesting  and  important  notes  to 
some  of  the  plants.  Clianthus  puniceus,  which 
has  now  become  exceedingly  rare,  was  origi- 
nally discovered  by  Banks  and  Solander  at 
Tolago  and  Tigadu ;  and  Kirk  states  that 
Bishop  Williams  informed  him  that  it  is  still 
found  at  Anaura,  and  on  one  or  two  small 
islands  in  the  vicinity;  also  inland.  This 
locality  is  not  far  from  Tolago.  Mr.  Kirk  does 
not  question  the  Clianthus  being  truly  wild  in 
this  part  of  New  Zealand;  and  Sir  Joseph 
Hooker,  in  his  Handbook,  does  not  say  that  it  is 
not  wild,  though  it  is  mostly  found  near  native 
dwellings ;  yet  I  have  somewhere  seen  it  stated 
that  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  truly  wild  in  any 
of  the  localities  recorded. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  original  and 
far  more  gorgeous  species  of  Clianthus  was  one 
of  the  few  plants  brought  by  Cook's  predecessor, 
Dampier,  after  whom  it  was  named. 

Among  Mr.  Kirk's  other  contributions  is  one 
on  that  small  group  of  Leguminosce  of  which 
Carmichaelia  is  the  type;  a  group  with  one 
exception  in  Lord  Howe's  Island,  restricted  to 
New  Zealand,  where,  I  may  add,  there  are  not 
half-a-dozen  other  native  Legi.minot:c.  Ten 
species  of  this  group  are  desciibed  in  Hooker's 
Handbook  (1864)  belonging  to  two  genera,  and 
these  numbeis  are  now  increased  to  twenty-six 
and  four  respectively.  The  ger,era  aie,  Car- 
michselia,  Notospartium,  Corallospartium,  and 
Huttonella  ;  the  two  latter  partly  founded  on 
species  formerly  placed  in  the  first,  and  the 
last  described  in  the  paper  under  review.* 
W.  Batting  Hemsley. 


New  or  Noteworthy  Plants. 


LILIUM  RUBELLUM,  BakcrA 
This  fine  Lily  is  quite  new  to  cultivation,  and  to 
European  botanists,  although  it  is  well  figured  in 
the  IIozo  Zi/fit,  vol.  51,  tab.  6.  It  is  nearest  to 
L.  japonicuni  (Krameri),  from  which  it  differs  by  its 
broad  epeciosum-like  leaves  and  smaller  pink  flowers, 
with  obtuse  segments  (see  fig.  12S,  p.  335).  A  stock 
which  was  imported  from  Japan  by  Mestrs.  Bunting  & 
Son,  of  Colchester,  Las,  we  understand,  pnsfed  into 
the  bands  of  ileters.  R.  Wallace  &  Co.,  who  exhibit  it 
at  the  great  Tf  inple  Show.  A  drawing  has  bem  made 
for  the  Botanical  Magazine  fiom  flowfriDg-Bptc;mens 
supplied  by  Mej?SrP.  Bunting. 

Bulb  globose,  with  lanceolate  scales  ;  stem  e-Iender, 


*  Since  the  foregoiDg  was  wiitten,  the  death  of  Mr.  Thos. 
Kirk  has  occurred  (see  Cardenas'  Chronicle,  M;.rch  18, 
p.  175),  and  1  learn  from  Mr.  CbtCEcman  that  it  is  feared  that 
liis  Studinl'8  Fiona  of  fi<i>-  Ztaland  is  Itft  in  a  far  from 
complete  statu.    It'.  B.  H. 

t  Lilium  (Eulirion]  rubellum,  Baker.  —  Bulbo  gluboso 
squamis  lanceolatis  ;  caulo  gracili  striato ;  foliis  cireiter 
20  alternis  lauceolatis  obscure  ;  petiolatis  viridibus  glabris 
5— 7-nerviis ;  floiibus  1—2  erecto  palertibus;  perianthio  in* 
fundibuliformi  pallide  rubcllo,  segmentis  oblanceolato- 
oblongis  obtusis  extus  basi  viridi  tinctie,  inteiioribus  lati- 
oribus;8taminibu8  perianthio  duplo  brevioribus;  stylo  arcuate- 
&taminibus  longiori. 
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terete,  green,  bearing  about  twenty  alternate  obscurely- 
petioled  bright-green  lanceolate  leaves,  the  central 
ones  the  largest,  about  2  inches  by  jj-inch  broad, 
conspicuously  5 — 7-nerved  ;  flowers  1 — 2,  erecto- 
patent ;  perianth  openly  funnel-shaped,  pink,  un- 
spotted, nearly  3  inches  long,  3  inches  in  diameter 
when  fully  expanded  ;  segments  oblanceolate-oblong, 
obtuse,  the  inner  an  inch  broad,  the  outer  narrower, 
slightly  tinged  with  green  towards  the  base  ;  stamens 
less  than  half  as  long  as  the  perianth  ;  anthers  small, 
linear,  bright  yellow  ;  style  arcuate,  overtopping  the 
stamens,  J,  0.  Baker. 


ALP  IN"  E""  GAR  DEN. 


PRIMULA 


DENTICULATA 
VARIETIES. 


AND    ITS 


Numbers  of  this  pretty  Himalayan  species  and  its 
varieties  are  now  in  flower  at  Woking,  and  although 
the  species  cannot  be  considered  a  new  introduction, 
it  and  they  are  not  so  plentiful  in  gardens  as 
their  easy  culture  and  abundant  blooming  habit  at 
this  season  of  the  year  warrant.  The  flowers,  of 
a  bright  lilac  colour,  are  small,  and  appear  in  dense 
beads  borne  on  the  top  of  stout  stems  8  inches  in 
height.  The  leaves  are  in  shape  oblong  lanceolate, 
with  a  white  farina  beneath.  The  species  and  its  varie- 
ties do  well  if  planted  out  in  loamy  soil  in  a  moist 
situation  ;  and  when  thus  treated  are  not  injured  by 
any  amount  of  bright  sunshine.  The  plants  are 
increased  by  division  of  the  crowns  during  the 
autumn  and  by  seeds,  which  should  be  sown  as  soon 
as  ripe.  One  of  the  best  varieties  is  P.  denticulata  alba, 
an  exact  counterpart  of  the  type  excepting  in  colour. 
It  is  a  very  valuable  addition  to  spring  flowers,  white 
flowers  being  scarce  at  that  season.  This  variety  was 
introduced  in  1886. 

P.  d.  veir.  Cashmeriana  is  a  form  of  the  type 
which  comes  from  Cashmere,  as  was  introduced  iu 
1879.  The  flowers  are  of  a  light  purple,  but  with  a 
clear  yellow  eye,  and  are  more  densely  arranged  than 
in  the  type.  The  leaves  are  of  an  oblong  shape,  and  in 
colour  pale  green,  and  they  have  a  bright  yellow 
mealiness  on  the  lower  side.  This  variety  is 
described  in  the  Floral  Magazine,  new  series,  p.  360  ; 
aud  in  the  Revue  BorticoU  for  1880,  p.  330. 

P.  d.  var.  pulcheriima  is  an  improved  form  of  the 
type,  with  long  leathery  leaves,  and  grows  nearly 
1  foot  in  height.  The  globular  flower-heads  aro 
much  larger,  and  its  flowers  are  much  deeper  in  colour, 
and  the  meal  on  the  uuder-surface  of  the  leaf  is  not  so 
abundant  as  in  the  other  forms  of  the  species. 

P.  d.  rar.  purpurea  is  the  darkest  form,  and  it 
was  introduced  from  the  Himalayas  iu  1873.  The 
flowers,  densely  clustered,  are  borne  on  stems  about 
8  inches  in  height,  and  are  of  a  deep  purple  colour. 
All  of  these  forms  are  as  floriferous  as  the  type,  and 
quite  hardy,  and  equally  good  for  growing  in  pots  for 
greenhouse  decorations.  E.  S.,  Woking. 

Primula  verlieillata.  —  This,  the  well-  known 
Abyssinian  Piimrose,  is  a  glorious  subject  for 
flowering  at  this  season  of  the  year.  A  highly 
valuable  greenhouse  species,  it  deserves  all  the  atten- 
tion which  can  be  given  it,  for  in  addition  to  its  very 
handsomely  mealed  foliage,  it  flowers  with  great 
freedom,  pu'ting  forth  scapes,  each  of  which  bears 
two  or  three  whorls  of  bright  yellow  blossoms,  which 
posse's  the  perfume  of  the  Cowslip.  It  is  a  plant 
that  finds  a  ready  sale  when  in  bloom,  and  good  use 
was  made  of  it  at  the  recent  spring  show  at  Brighton, 
as  it  held  a  foremost  place  in  groups.  As  it  seeds 
fairly  plentifully,  and  the  grains  germinate  freely,  it 
is  readily  propaga'ed  iu  this  way,  though  seedlings 
show  but  little  variation.  A  more  desirable  species 
to  cultivate  cau  scarcely  be  named  ;  one  of  its  leading 
recommendations  is  I  hat  it  flowers  so  early  in 
spring.   E.  D. 


ASH    ANALYSIS    AND     THE 

MANURING  OP  PLANTS. 
Since  Liebig  first  proposed  to  manure  each  crop  by 
adding  to  the  soil  various  mineral  matters  removed 
by  a  normal  crop,  the  theory  that  the  most  suitable 


manure  for  a  particular  plant  can  be  learnt  from  an 
analysis  of  the  ash  of  the  plant,  has  never  been 
entirely  dropped,  and  though  the  Rothamsted  expe- 
riments and  the  experience  of  more  than  a  generation 
of  farmers  working  with  a-tificial  manures  have  amply 
disproved  it  for  our  standard  farm  crops,  it  still  finds 
a  place  in  garden  literature. 

Year  by  year  analyses  of  plants  are  accumulated, 
separate  determinations  are  even  made  for  the  root, 
the  leaves,  and  the  fruit,  and  this  or  that  combination 
of  manures  is  recommended  as  supplying  exactly 
what  the  plant  removes  from  the  soil ;  yet  in  the  only 
cases  where  exact  and  long-continued  experiments 
have  been  made,  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley,  Swedes, 
Mangels,  Potatos,  Clovers,  and  Grasses,  we  find  that 
the  manure  giving  the  best  returns  in  the  crop  is 
very  far  from  that  indicated  by  an  analysis  of  the 
plant.  In  many  cases  the  constituent  most  required 
by  the  plant  is  not  the  substance  chiefly  removed 
from  the  soil,  but  the  one  of  which  the  least  pro- 
portion is  taken  ;  the  plant  from  its  habit  of  growth 
fiuds  a  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  substance  in 
question  from  ordinary  soil,  and  is  always  deficient 
in  it,  given  a  free  supply  in  the  shape  of  manure  the 
plant  is  proportionally  stimulated.  For  example, 
Wheat  is  specially  responsive  to  dressings  of  nitro- 
genous manure,  though  it  contains  a  comparatively 
small  proportion  of  nitrogen  ;  but  feedingas  Wheat  does 
chiefly  during  the  cooler  part  of  the  year,  and  being  a 
deep-rooting  plant,  it  is  not  well  fitted  to  obtain  the 
nitrates  which  develop  in  the  surface-soil,  and  hence 
requires  a  free  supply  of  nitrogen  in  the  manure. 

To  obtain  a  little  more  evidence  on  this  question, 
two  students  of  the  South-Eastern  Agricultural 
College  at  Wye,  D.  Turner  and  H.  F.  Benger,  under- 
took the  examination  of  certain  plants  as  set  out 
below.  In  the  first  place  the  composition  of  any 
specific  plant  is  more  than  a  little  variable,  according 
to  the  soil  and  other  conditions  under  which  each 
individual  is  grown,  the  variations  between  indi- 
viduals being  often  as  great  as  those  between  species 
— in  any  case,  far  too  great  to  permit  one  to  draw 
deductions  from  an  average  of  the  analyses.  It  is 
easier  to  draw  conclusions  as  to  the  requirements  of 
soils  by  analyses  of  the  plants  that  grow  in  them, 
than  to  decide  upon  the  needs  of  the  plant  generally 
from  the  same  data. 

To  arrive  at  some  idea  of  the  variations  that  occur  iu 
the  composition  of  a  plant  growing  naturally,  the 
Dandelion  was  selected  and  examined  by  D.  Turner  ; 
specimens  were  collected  from  the  various  soils  to  be 
met  with  near  Wye,  two  or  three  being  taken  from 
each  place  ;  the  whole  plants  in  late  autumn  were 
dug  up,  washed  till  free  from  soil,  dried,  incinerated, 
and  the  proportions  of  lime  and  phosphoric  acid  in  the 
ash  determined.  For  the  purposes  of  our  enquiry  it 
was  not  necessary  to  perform  a  complete  analysis, 
one  or  two  elements  being  enough  to  show  the 
essential  variation  or  fixity  of  the  whole. 

The  results  set  out  below  show  the  percentages  of 
lime  (CaO),  and  the  phosphoric  acid  (P„05)  in  the  asb, 
these  percentages  being  further  recalculated  in  the 
last  two  columns  on  the  basis  of  making  the  average 
percentage  =  100. 


Da 

idelions, 

D.  Tur.ier. 

Nature  of  Soil. 

Lime  in 
Ash. 

Phosphoric 
Acid  in  Ash. 

Lime. 

Phospho- 
ric Acid. 

Sandy  Loam    

12  8 

2 '5 

40 

38 

Brick-earth    by  river- 
side      

14-6 

100 

52 

101 

Reddish  sandy  loam .. 

249 

£•8 

89 

88 

Rich  loam        

27-4 

S-9 

98 

135 

Chalky  railway  bank 

39  8 

"3 

142 

111 

Broken       chalk        by 
roadside       

48  8 

49 

174 

74 

Average 

28-0 

6  6 

100 

100 

The  variations  are  plainly  very  great,  nor  is  there 
any  connection  direct  or  inverse,  between  the  two 
constituents ;  again,  the  phosphoric  acid  determination 
nearest  to  the  mean  value  is  as  much  as  1 1  per  cent. 
less  than  the  average,  so  little  trust  could  be  p'aoed 
in  a  manure  based  upon  the  average  values. 


The  second  set  of  determinations  were  designed  to 
see  if  any  close  connection  existed  between  the  com- 
position of  the  ash  and  of  the  soil  in  wL;ch  the  plant 
was  growing.  Swedes  were  chosen  for  tiial,  thus 
giving  a  plant  grown  under  similar  conditions  en 
widely  different  soils.  In  each  case  two  Swedes  were 
taken  with  a  sample  of  the  soil  round  them  ;  portions 
representative  of  the  whole  root  were  cut  from  each, 
dried,  incinerated,  and  the  proportion  of  lime  in  the 
ash  determined  ;  at  the  same  time  the  proportion  of 
lime  in  the  soil  was  estimated. 
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Iu  this  case,  the  variations  in  the  composition  of 
the  ash  are  not  so  marked  as  before,  but  a  comparison 
of  the  proportions  of  lime  in  the  ash  and  in  the  cor- 
responding soils,  shows  that  if  anything  the  ash 
tells  more  about  the  needs  of  the  soil  than  the 
requirements  of  Swedes  in  general. 

But  we  have  only  to  take  a  plant  like  Swedes, 
whose  manurial  requirements  have  been  carefully 
nvestigated,  to  prove  the  fallacy  of  the  ash  theory  ; 
taking  the  RothamBted  returns  as  a  basis  for  calcula- 
tion, we  find  that  an  acre  of  Swedes  will  withdraw 
from  the  soil  about  98  lb.  of  nitrogen,  33  lb.  of  phos- 
phoric acid,  and  149  lb.  ot  potash.  We  could  supply 
these  substances  by  a  manure  composed  of  640  lb.  of 
nitrate  of  soda,  255  lb.  of  superphosphate,  1240  lb. 
of  kainit. 

It  is,  however,  quite  certain  that  the  manure  for 
Swedes  should  be  mainly  phosphatic,  the  crop  is 
very  often  grown  with  5  cwt.  of  superphosphate  and 
1  cwt.  nitrate  of  soda,  i.e.,  about  70  lb.  of  phosphoric 
acid  and  18  lb.  of  nitrogen  ;  or  again,  with  12  tons  of 
farmyard  manure  and  4  cwt.  or  so  of  superphosphate, 
which  would  contain  about  130  lb.  of  nitrogen, 
130  lb.  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  150  lb.  of  potash  ; 
excess  of  nitrogen  results  in  a  very  indifferent  Swede, 
and  from  most  of  our  soils  the  crop  can  obtain  its 
potash  without  artificial  aid. 

Garden  plants  are  generally  grown  in  soil  already 
well  stocked  in  the  primary  constituents  of  plant- 
food,  so  that  it  becomes  more  than  ever  necessary  to 
study  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  development  of  each 
species  by  actual  experiment,  instead  of  trusting  to 
analyses  which  lead  to  fallacious  conclusions  in  the 
only  cases  where  we  possess  positive  evidence, 
A.  D.  Ball,  Wye. 
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Colonial  Notes. 


COFFEE-GROWING   IN   QUEENSLAND. 

I  am  sometimes  asked,  "Will  Coffee  pay  iu 
Queensland  ? "  By  this,  ot  course,  is  meant  not 
whether  Coffee  is  profitable  as  an  article  of  trade,  but 
whethir  it,-  as  a  field-crop,  will  pay  the  cultivator. 
I  woull  advisj  all  those  who  are  in  doubt  about  the 
matter  to  visit  the  State  Nursery,  and  see  for  them- 
stlves  the  crops  on  the  trees  here. 

Mr.  Dinsy,  Minager  of  the  Mackay  Coffee  Co.'s 
Estate,  >ays  he  has  u  >t  seen  a  better  crop  in  Ceylon. 
M  st  people  say  Coffeo  rnus">  be  grown  in  a  scientific 
manner,  and  for  some  this  word  science  seems  to 
hive  a  fearful  significance,  but  at  the  nursery  they 
ma  •  s  -0  a  crop  grown  on  non-scientific  principles  [?]. 
At  the  ou'tet  I  planted  on  scientific  line3.  Starting 
at  the  suiface  of  the  jruun  1,  it  was  considered  neces- 


eequence  of  this  is  that  the  roots  cut  off  in  digging 
receive  no  benefit,  and  those  at  a  distance  from  the 
holes  would  have  to  travel  if  they  wanted  to  share  in 
the  good  things  supplied  in  the  shape  of  manure. 

My  method  was  to  spread  the  manure  over  the 
surfa;e  of  the  grouud  within  a  radius  of  some  3  feet 
from  the  stem,  and  then  lightly  prick  it  in  with  a 
di'ging-fork.  The  result  of  this  was,  that  as  Boon 
as  the  rain  fell,  the  plants  showed  dark  green  foliage 
in  abundance. 

It  is  just  possible  that  when  the  Coffee-expert 
visits  this  nursery  he  may  order  a'l  these  bushes  to 
be  dug  up,  and  I  would  therefore  advise  anyone  who 
has  been  lamenting  his  iguorance  of  Coffee-growing, 
to  come  her.',  aid  after  what  he  has  seen,  he  will, 
perhaps  have  an  easier  mind. 

The  other  day  I  had  a  visit  from  an  intending 
Ccffee-grower,  who,  no  doubt,  was  impressed  with 
fears  for  his  success,  after  reading  a  mass  of  books 


FlO.    118. — DAVALLIA   FIJIENSIS   EFFUSA. 
(As  exhibited  by   Mr.  May  nt   the  Tempt.'  Show) 


tary  to  maintain  a  clear  height  of  stem  of  6  or  8 
inches  without  any  branches.  The  single  stem  was 
to  be  continued,  and  n  >  suckers  were  to  be  allowed 
to  grow. 

Undir  this  system  I  soon  found  that  all  the  plants 
would  require  staking.  This  was  all  very  well  for  a 
few  months,  but  when  the  branches  began  to  grow,  I 
saw  that  the  stakes  were  not  strong  enough,  and  they 
had  therefore  to  be  replaced  ;  then,  when  the  usual 
wet  season,  with  its  gales  of  wiad  swept  over  the 
place,  neither  &tak«s  nor  stems  could  resist  their 
violence,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  plants  were  laid 
flat.  I  very  toon  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
local  cenditious  rendered  this  method  useless.  No 
more  pruning,  and  no  more  destruction  of  suckers 
took  place,  the  single  stem  soon  thickened,  the 
branches  began  to  rest  on  the  ground  and  formed  the 
necessary  support  for  the  trees.  Some  books  recom- 
mend manuring  ;  and  the  scientific  method  recom- 
mended consists  of  diggiDg  a  hole  or  two  round  the 
roots,  in  which  the  manure  is'placed.     Now  the  con- 


on  the  subject.  When  he  had  seen  several  of  the 
bushes,  he  expressed  the  opinion  that  growing  Coffee 
by  book  was  not  the  way  to  su-ceel.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  danger,  of  going  to  extremes  on  the  other 
side  ;  but  it  is  plain  that  hard-and-fast  rules  must 
give  way  to  circumstances. 

Science  has  done  much  in  the  past,  and  will  do 
much  in  the  future,  for  agriculture.  All  I  want  to 
impress  upon  would-be  Coffee-gro  vers  is,  nit  to  let 
science  be  the  bugbear  to  frighten  you  out  of  the 
field.  If  you  want  to  grow  Coffee,  and  you  possess 
average  common  sense,  put  that  common  sense  to 
work.  If  you  have  not  got  a  farm,  then  look  out  for 
one — a  pieo  of  good  land,  well  sheltered  from  tho 
wind  if  possible.  Having  selected  your  farm,  "  look 
over  the  hedge"  and  watch  the  man  who  is  suc- 
ceeding in  the  industry.  Take  his  advice,  and 
follow  it,  as  far  as  your  own  particular  environments 
will  allow.  You  are  then  not  likely  to  fail.  If  a 
crop  of  Cofl'ee-berrie  i  can  be  grown  such  as  may  be 
seen  here,  where  the  soil  is  by  no  means  specially 


congenial  to  the  growth  of  the  plant,  and  where  the 
land  is  exposed  to  the  fury  of  the  gales  that  sweep 
over  the  place,  it  shows  there  is  not  so  much  mystery 
about  the  matter  as  is  supposed.  For  land  such  as 
that  at  this  nursery  I  believe  manuring  to  be  an 
absolute  necessity. 

I  notice  that  some  tree?  bear  better  than  others. 
Some  trees  are  absolu'oly  barren,  although  I  believe 
I  hive  none  here.  In  Ceyloi  these  trees  are.  called 
"  males,"  but  such  nome  iclature  doe*  not  speak  well 
for  the  botanical  knowledge  of  those  who  so  designate 
them  The  Coffee-tree  is  not  dicecious,  it  ia  a  herma- 
phrodite. Perhaps  the  expres-ion  merely  means  a 
barrel  tree  ;  but  whatever  they  may  be  it  would  be 
batter  to  dig  them  out  and  plant  others  in  their 
places.  To  avoid  the  risk  of  raising  non-bearing 
plants,  as  far  as  possible  seeds  should  be  Belected, 
when  it  can  be  done,  from  th>  bushes  bearing  the 
greatest  crop  of  berries. 

The  trees  here  having  Btrong  stems  and  being  well- 
rooted,  the  branches,  as  soon  a9  the  present  crop  is 
ra'hered,  will  be  thinned  out,  thus  complying  with 
the  common  sense  and  scientific  instructions  as  to 
letting  in  light  and  air. 

There  are  many  people  who,  even  if  they  have  the 
necessary  capital  and  knowledge,  are  physically  unfit 
for  the  laborious  work  of  Cane-growing,  but  they 
would  be  perfectly  capable  of  growing  Coffee. 
While  the  price  remains  at  its  present  figure,  Coffee- 
growing  will  pay  better  than  Cane-growing  at  the 
present  price  of  sugar  ;  and  where  there  is  a  family 
of  children,  the  pickers  are  ready  at  hand.  I  feel 
sure  that  a  good  future  is  in  store  for  the  Coffee- 
growing  industry,  and  it  is  just  those  farmers  who 
have  30,  50,  or  100  acres  of  Cane  who  can  go  in  for 
Coffee-growing  successfully,  as  they  have  money 
coming  in  to  tide  them  over  the  three  years  during 
which  they  have  t)  wait  for  a  crop.  D  Buchanan. 


The  Herbaceous  Border. 

HEUCHERA    SANGUINEA. 
Several  Heucheras,  with  unauthorised  names,  or 
:.t   any  rate  with   names  not  to  be  found  in  Jnde.r 
Kewentis,  are  offered  this  spring  in  nursery  cata- 
logues.    Two  or  three  which  I  bought  are  already  in 
flower,   and   seem    to    be  hybrids  of  H.   sanguinea. 
This   plant   soon   showed    its   readiness   to   produce 
hybrids,  a  casual  cross  between  it  and  H.  cylindrica 
having  appeared  on  one  of  my  borders  four  or  five 
years   ago ;    its    character   at    once    proclaimed    its 
parentage.     In  hardiness  and  freedom  of  flowering  it 
surpasses  the  seed  parent,   H.  ranguiuea.     A  bed  of 
cuttings  from  it  was  crowded  with   flowtr-stems  all 
through  September  and  October  last  year,  and  many 
buds  were   killed  without   flowering.      The   bed   in 
question  is  an  equilateral  triangle,  wilh  tides  of  4 
feet,  and  contains,  perhaps,  fifteen  plants,  each  now 
bearing  about  thirty  flowering-stems,  and  they  will 
probably  continue  to  be  produced  till  autumn.      The 
original  seedling,  which  has  never  been  transplanted, 
is   about   18   inches    square,   and   has   at   least   200 
flowering-stalks  now  about  to  flower,  the  colour  being 
pink,  not  without  a  suspicion  of  the  green  tint  of  its 
pollen   pirent.     A  year  or   two   after   this   seedling 
appeared,  two  others  came  in  dirtVrent  parts  of  the 
garden,  bearing  evidence  of  being  H.  sanguinea  x  H. 
hispida  ;  the  flowers  of  these  are  of  a  paler  red  than 
H.  singuinea,  the  plume  larger  and  more  diffuse,  and 
the  haves  marked  with  brown,  but  less  conspiciously 
than  in  H.  hispida.     The  cross  of  H.  cylindrica  bears 
fertile   seed,  and    I    have   a   most  curious  panful  of 
mongrels  now  in  flower  from  it.     They  vary  in  colour 
and  form,  and  there  are  hardly  two  alike.     Whether 
any  will  deserve  the  distinction  of  being  perpetuated 
I  cannot  yet  say.     I  think   I   saved  seed,  apparently 
fertile,   from    the   other   hybrid   aUo.       As   for   the 
original  H.  sanguinea,  which   has  been  considerably 
improvod  by  selection  since  its  Brat  appearance  here, 
it  flowers  abundantly  enough  here  in  May  and  dune 
in  warm  and  sheltered  positions,  but  being   Mexican 
it  can  hardly  be  expected   to   thrive  when  fully  ex- 
posed to  such  weather  as  ne  hail   iu    March  ;    and  in 
fact  where  so  expos' d  it  is  withtred   iat-t  recovery. 
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It  is,  however,  one  of  the  bfst  importations  of  recent 
years,  and  if  taken  in  hand  by  skilful  hybridisers 
and  made  more  hardy,  and  its  flowering  more  lasting, 
might,  I  think,  become  useful  for  permanent  masses 
of  colour  to  flower  all  summer.  C.  Wolley  Did,  Edge 
11 ill,  Malpas,  May  15, 


THE    WOKKING   VALUE    OF 

FUELS. 
In  some  experiments  carried  on  at  the  New  York 
State  Veterinary  College,  it  was  found  that  the  heat 
lost  by  ventilation  was  39  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  and 
my  attention  has  been   called  to  the  fact  that  these 
figures,  which  may  be  taken  as  correct,  differ  seriously 
from  those  given  in  my  book  on  the  Commercial  Uses 
of  Coal   Gas,    where   the   amount    lost    in    Messrs. 
Walker's   bo'.tling-stores   is  given    as   varying    from 
22}  to  25  per  cent.     The  explanation  is  simple,  the 
minimum   ventilation   required   in   living    rooms   is 
500  cubic   feet  of  air  per  hour  for  each  adult ;  in 
bottling-stores  only  a  fraction  of  this  is  required — in 
fact,  no  provision  whatever  is  made  for  ventilation, 
aud  all  which  takes  place  occurs  from  leakage',  and 
the   con  tant   opening   of  doors   for  the  passage  of 
trucks   and    barrels.     The   figures  given  by  me  are 
clearly  Btated  as  being  observed  results  in  practice, 
in  bottling-stores  only.     I  had  no  opportunity  before 
the  book  was  published  of  making  exact  experiments 
in   living  rooms,    these   being  very   difficult,    if  not 
impossible,  under  ordinary  conditions,  in  any  house, 
the  speed  of  the  air   currents  in  the  flues  varying 
almost  from  minute  to  minute.     Recent  experiments 
in  rooms  where  the  ventilatim  is  controlled  and  can 
be  measured,  have  established  a  rule,  which  may  be 
safely    relied   on  for  every  practical  purpose.     The 
accepted  standard  is  the   British  thermal  unit,   i.e., 
the  amount  of  heat  necessary  to  raise  the  tempera- 
ture  of  1  lb.    of  water   1°   Fahr.,   and   one   unit  is 
required  per  hour  for  each  degree  rise  of  temperature 
over  the  outside  for  each  sq  oare  foot  of  glsss,  or  for 
every  4  square  feet  of  exposed   wall,  and  two-thirds 
more  for  the  lost  of  heat  by  ventilation  in  ordinary 
living  rooms.     The  loss  of  heat  in  living  rooms  is 
i.u   unknown  quantity,    as  it  varies  in  every   room, 
and  in  the  same  room  from  hour  to  hour  ;  but  taking 
i  be    theoretical    value    of    coal-gas    at    660    British 
thermal   units   per  cubic  foot,    that   of  coal    13,000 
units  per  lb,   and  of  coke  10,000  units  per  lb.,  it 
becomes  easy  to  calculate  the  effective  value,  and  the 
loss  of  heat  in  different  systems.     A  fluelessgas  stove 
may  be  taken  as  the  highest  type  of  tfficieney,  and 
using  this,  1  cubic  foot  of  gas  per  hour  will  be  required 
for  every  660  square  feet  of  glass,  or  every  2680  square 
feet  of  exposed  wall  for  every   1°  rise  of  temperature 
from  the  outside,  and  in  addition  to  this,  two-thirds 
of  a  cubic  foot  for  loss  by  ventilation.     Taking  a  room 
22  feet  square,  and  10  feet  high,  with  all  walls  exposed, 
2  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  hour  will  maintain  a  rise  of 
3"  over  the  outside,  allowing  for  the  average  window 
surface.     The  exact  figures  for  warm-air  Btoves  with 
flues,  and  for  open  fires,  are  net  available,  and  perhaps 
not  possible,  but   for   average   practice,    it  may  be 
taken  that  nearly  one  half  the  total  heat  is  lost  in  a 
w. inn-air  stove  with  a  flue,  and  two-thirds  with  an 
i'P  n  fire.     This  can  hardly  be  considered  as  all  loss, 
as  the  ventilation  necessary  for  comfort  and  health 
cinnot  be  always  obtained  without  some  assistance, 
and  the  so  called  loss  may  be  partly  taken  as  useful 
work  done.     The  whole  subject  is  beset  with  varia- 
tions and  difficulties,  and  any  standard  can  be  proved 
to  be  seriously   wrong  in   individual  rases,  but  the 
figures  given    may  be  taken  for  average  work.     It 
must  be  clearly  understood  that  the  figures  given  are 
for  maintaining  the  heat,  not  for  raising  the  tempera- 
ture of  any  room  quickly,  for  which  a  much  larger 
fuel  consumption  is  required. 

Heating  Plant-houses. 
These  figures  work  out  in  practice  in  greenhouse 
heating,  where  steady  temperatures  are  required 
night  and  day,  and  the  loss  from  any  system  of 
boilers  or  stoves  can  be  readily  calculated — a  matter 
of  interest  to  nurserymen  whose  fuel-consumption  is 
a  question   of  vital  importance.     The  loss   in  most 


forms  of  boilers  is  enormous,  and  the  subject  needs 
careful  considerati  >n.  For  this  purpose,  the  calcu- 
lation is  exceelingly  simple,  on  the  basis  of  10,000 
units  per  pound  of  eoke  :  1  lb.  of  coke  burnt  per  hour 
will  give  a  rise  of  10'  for  every  1000  square  feet  of 
glass,  or  4000  square  feet  of  exposed  wall,  not  allow- 
ing for  loss  by  ventilation.  For  this,  one-hilf  more 
fuel  must  be  allowed  ;  this  gives  us  the  maximum 
possible  duty,  and  a  comparison  with  the  fuel  burnt 
gives  the  waste.  Where  the  fuel-heat  is  not  utilised 
there  is  no  doubt  that  at  least  50  to  60  percent,  of 
the  fuel  is  completely  wasted  in  most  of  the  systems 
at  present  in  use,  and  the  value  of  the  fuel  is  not 
considered  as  it  should  be.  In  my  own  case,  with  a 
Chatsworth  boiler,  burning  gas-coke,  and  heating  a 
range  of  houses  45  x  30  feet,  one  half  of  which  is  kept 
at  a  tropicil  temperature,  the  flue-heat  not  being 
used,  the  calculate!  consumption  is  8  lb.  per  hour 
by  theory,  allowing  one-eighth  loss  for  wind,  as  the 
houses  are  on  high  ground,  and  rather  exposed  (this 
wind  allowance  will  vary  in  different  districts).  The 
actual  winter  average  is  lljj  lb.  per  hour,  showing  a 
waste  of  3U  percent.,  nearly  one- third  of  the  fuel,  this 
being  wiih  a  first-class  boiler,  clean,  well  set,  cire^ 
fully  fired,  and  of  the  correct  sizi  for  its  work.  It  is 
doubtful  if  better  results  could  be  obtained  in  practice 
under  any  ordinary  conditions. 

The  following  rule  may  be  taken  as  a  guide  for 
coke-fired  greenhouse  boilers  :  — 

For  every  1000  square  feet  of  glass,  and  for  every 
4000  square  feet  of  expose!  wall,  for  each  10°  rise  of 
temperature  over  the  outside:  —  Loss  through  glass 
aud  walls,  16  oz.  per  hour;  loss  by  ventilation, 
8  oz.  do.  ;  loss  by  wind  (average),  3  oz.  do. ;  loss  by 
boiler  and  flue,  13  oz.  do.  :  total,  2.}  lb.  Three- 
fourths  of  the  flue-loss  can  be  recovered  by  taking 
these  under  the  beds  in  the  houses. 

Any  fuel  consumption  over  this  may  be  taken  as 
waste,  whi.-h  can  be  preventel.  Thomas  Fletcher, 
F.O.S. 


The    Rosary. 


THE  ROSE  GARDEN  IN  MAY. 
This  ought  to  be  a  busy  moi.th  with  Rose  growers, 
and  very  much  of  the  future  success  of  the  Rose- 
garden  depends  upon  the  care  and  attention  bestowed 
upon  it  now.  There  are  of  course  Rose-gardens  and 
Rose  gardens :  there  is  the  Rosegardm  of  the 
exhibitor  in  which  the  chief  object  is  to  obtain  large 
and  well-developed  blooms  for  the  exhibitioo-talle, 
in  this  diss  everything  depends  up  m  tl.e  certainty 
of  obtaining  fine  blooms  ;  there  is  the  Rose-garden  of 
the  suburban  amate  ir,  whose  ideas  of  beauty  mainly 
consist  of  rows  of  standards  with  mop-like  heads. 
There  is  the  Rose  garden  of  a  man  whose  ideas  are 
mainly  ic-ithetic,  who  has  ample  space,  and  a  good 
supply  of  the  needful  at  his  disposal ;  he  talks  about 
beds  of  Mrs.  John  Laing,  General  Jacqueminot,  or 
C  itherine  Mermet  ;  he  is  great  upon  hedges  of 
Ciimson  Rambler,  and  an  arcade  of  Roses  trained 
over  a  path  so  as  to  form  arches.  There  is  the  Rose- 
garden  of  what  I  may  term  the  botanical  Rose-grower 
who  despises  the  fat  Roses,  as  he  calls  them,  of  the 
exhibitor,  and  whose  spechl  love  is  given  to  the  single 
Rose  of  the  various  countries  ;  he  loves  an  Austrian 
yellow  or  copper,  and  to  him  a  Bardon  Job  or  Car- 
mine Pillar  is  all  that  can  be  desired.  Of  course  to 
many  of  these  persons  who  allow  their  Roses  to  gan» 
by  themselves,  the  month  of  May  brings  no  peculiar 
obligations,  and  it  will  be  u-.eless  and  tiresome  to 
give  a  multiplicity  of  directions,  and  I  therefore 
rather  confine  myself  to  those  who,  like  myseif,  enjoy 
the  beauties  of  a  good,  well-developed  Rose,  although 
I  never  place  it  on  the  exhibition-table. 

Enemies  of  the  Rose. — Roses,  like  all  beauties,  have 
their  host  of  admirers;  but  they  also  have  their 
enemies,  and  it  is  of  the  latter  we  have  at  this  time  to 
think  the  most.  There  is,  first  of  all,  that  little  pest 
which  Shakespeare  has  with  his  usual  keenness 
with  regard  to  nature  said  of  Viola  in  Twelfth  Night, 
"she  never  told  her  love,  but  let  concealment  like  a 
worm  i'  the  bud  feed  on  her  damask  cheek."  As  the 
scoots  begin  to  geow  and  the  flower-buds  to  develop, 


this  pernicious  beast  makes  its  appearance.    It  mostly 
lays  hold  of  the  leaf,  which  the  little  maggot  attaches 
to  one  of  the  buds,  and  quietly  gnaws  away  at  it ;  it 
is  thus  somewhat  shrouded  from  view,  and  the  casual 
observer  might  think  there  was  nothing  the  matter. 
But  the  rosarian  knows  better,  and  is  therefore  ever 
on  the  watch,  for  even  if  it  gets  as  far  as  this  attach- 
ing the  leaf  to  the  bud,  the  beauty  of  the  bloom  is 
destroyed.     Fortunately,  Deforest  does  this,  it  shows 
itself  in  the  leaf,  and  whenever  one  sees  the  leaves 
at  the  top  of  the  shoot  looking  rather  confused,  he 
may  be  sure  the  enemy  is  there  ;  to  pet  rid  of  him  is, 
of  course,  the  primary  object,  and  this  can  only  be 
done  by  the  unpleasant  process  of  hand-picking  and 
destroying  them,  and  therefore  it  is  well  to  employ 
some  little  fingers  to  go  over  the  shoots  every  day 
for  some  time.     I  prefer  the  little  fingers  should   be 
those  of  a  girl,  as  boys  are  rougher  and  more  likely 
not   only    to   destroy    the    maggot    but    to    injure 
the  shoot ;  no  insecticide  seems  to  be  of  any  use,  and 
I  have  never  found  that  the  maggot  is  any  the  worse 
for  its    application.      Mildew  is  another    pest   of   a 
different  character  ;  it  is  not  so  hurtful  to  the  tree 
but  very  disfiguring,  and  as  all  rosariaus  know,  there 
are  some  varieties  which  are  more  seriously  affected 
by  it  than  others.      Jean  Libaut  and  Her  Majesty  are 
amongst  these;    whilst  there    are  others,    like  Mrs. 
Paul    and    Mrs.    W.    J.    Grant,    which   are   nearly 
mildew-proof,  and  it  is  somewhat  curious  that  Tea- 
Roses  seem  to  be  eo  little  affected  by  it.     I  believe 
it  is  generally  looked  upon  as  being  favored  by  alter- 
nations    in     temperature,     and     one    would    have 
thought    that    the    more   delicate   Tea-Rose   would 
have     been    more     affected     by    it ;     but     it    is 
not    so.     Syringing    with    a    solution    of    soft-soap 
or    dustiug   with     sulphur     niiy    be    applied,    but 
thess   are   all  disfiguring,    and    the   rosarian   would 
be    glad    if     he  were     spared     the     necessity     of 
using  them.     Aphis  or  green-fly  is  one  of  the  most 
persistent  or  troublesome  enemies  of  the  Rose,  and  is 
in  some  seasons  very  abundant  ;  some  localities  seem 
to  suffer  more  from  it  than  others,  and  it  is  curious 
to  notice  than   when  rosarians  meet  together  how 
varied  aie  their  experiences  as  to  the  pest.    Some- 
times  the   young   Bhoots  are  literally  covered  with 
them,  and  there  is  great  difficulty  in  getting  rid  of 
them.     Where  the  collection  is  small,  a  Rose- Tower 
will  not  object  to  e  uploy  some  one  to  pass  the  finger 
and  thumb  up  each  shout,  and  afterwards  syringing 
the  plants  with  cleir  water.     Where  it  is  large  this 
is  impossible,  and  syringing   with  a  solution  of  Gis- 
hurst  compound,  aud  attei wards  with   clear  water 
will  get  rid  of  them.     Perhaps  in  no  point  is  the 
difference  bet  veen  an  exhibitor  and  a  non-exhibitor 
so   manifest   at   this   ssason   as   in   the  question    of 
mulching  ;  the  former  w  11  now  probably  cover  his 
beds  with  a  good  coating  of  farm  yard  manure,  which 
does  not  add  to  the  appearance  of  the  Rose-garden 
nor  to  the   pUasure  of  those  who  go  amongst  the 
Roses,  but  wh'ch  the  exhibitor  considers  necessary 
for  the  full  development  of  his  flowers.     Not  beim* 
an  exhibitor,  my  plan  is  at  this  season  to  gently  fork 
over  the  beds,  and  leave  them  all  neat  and  trim  •  it 
certainly   adds   to   one's  pleasure  in  going   amongst 
them.    But  if  I  do  not  mulch,  I  do  apply  liquid- 
manure  ;  this  should   be  done  before  the  buds  begin 
to  develop,  and  I  generally  do  it  twice  or  three  times 
allowing  the  space  of  several  days  between  the  appli- 
cation0.    It  should  be  applied   in    a    clear  state    if 
possible,  and  some  soot  should  be  placed  in  the  vessel 
that  contains  if. 

Seasonable  Hints. — As  the  shoots  begin  to  develop 
it  will  be  necessary  where  they  are  strong  to  prevent 
them  from  being  blown  about,  and  so  a  neat  stako 
ought  to  be  placed,  to  which  they  should  be  loosely 
tied ;  more  especially  is  this  needed  with  newly- 
budded  Roses,  for  they  are  very  apt  to  be  nipped  off 
with  the  high  wind,  and  sometimes  even  the  shoots 
are  blown  out  at  the  point  of  junction. 

In  these  observations  I  have  made  reference  merely, 
as  I  have  said,  to  the  two  great  classes  which  form  the 
bulk  of  the  Roses  in  our  gardens,  the  Hybrid  Per- 
petuals  and  Teas.  Of  course,  climbing  Roses  and  Roses 
on  walls  have  to  be  treated  differently,  no  one  would 
dream    for    instince    of   treating    Lord    Penzance's       ' 
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Hybrid  Sweetbriars,  or  the  rampant-growing  Polyan- 
thus, such  as  Crimsc  n  Rambler,  in  the  same  way.    As 
the  young  ehooti  are  developed  they  must  be  tied  in,  as 
on  these  will  depend  the  bloom  for  the  next  season  ; 
and  when  the  flowering  season  is  over  the  old  flower- 
ing-wood of  this  year  will  have  to  be  cut  away,  so  as 
to  allow  space  for  these  young  shoots  to  grow  at  will, 
and  get  the  full  benefit  of  air  and  sunshine  during 
the  summer  months.     I  have  heard  people  complain 
of  Crimson  Rambler  not  flowering,  but  I  believe  it  is 
attributable  to  this  cause,  that  the  shoots  have  been 
pruned  and  the  old  shoots  left  in — a  fatal  mistake. 
Again,  all  rampant-growing  Noisettes, or  those  which  are 
called  Dijon  Teas,  should  be  treated  in  the  sane  way; 
they  require  but  little  cutting  back,  and  a  great  deal 
of   cutting    out.      Such    kinds    as    RCve    d'Or    and 
Bouquet  d'Or  are  especially  valuable,  the  former  may 
be   called   Tea   Noisette,  and  the  latter  Dijon  Tea  ; 
tbey  are  both  nearly  evergreen,  and  are  clothed  from 
the  base  to  the  extreme  end  of  the  shoots  with  bright 
green     foliage;    while     Gloire   de    Dijon,    Madame 
retard,  and  others,  have  long  bare  shoots,  which  do 
not  enhance  their  beauty.     Some  cf  Lord  Fenzance's 
Eriars   make   capital   plants   when    huddnl   on    tall 
standards,  and  allowed  to  droop,  but  it  is  best  to  leave 
these  alone,   too,  so  as  to  let  tbem  grow  in  a  more 
Datural  state.      Those    of    us  who  have   walls  are 
now  beginning  to  rejoice  in  the  first  fruits  of  the  Rose 
seaEOn.    I  have    already   had    blooms    of    Climbing 
Devoniensis  and  Longworth  Rambler,  and  I  see  that 
the  buds  of  Fortune's  Yellow  aie  rat  idly  advancing  ; 
but  as  we  are  getting  our  usual  "  cold  wave  "  in  the 
third  week  in  May,   it  is  possible  that  for  a  little 
while  there  will  not  be  much  progress,  and  we  shall 
have  patiently  to  wait  for  the  rosy  month  of  June. 
WildFo-e. 


species  ;  Linum  arboreum,  with  yellow  flowers  freely 
produced,  the  total  height  of  the  plant  being  1 }  foot  ; 
Dianthus  plumarius,  "feather  Pink,"  and  D.  esesiu9, 
giving  great  promise  of  bloom  ;  and  Potentilla  splen- 
dent*, a  dwarf  plant,  with  white  flowers. 

The  aspects  of  the  rockery  are  constantly  changing, 
so  great  is  the  number  of  the  phnts  grown  thereon, 
and  visitors  who  may  chance  to  find  any  of  the  plants 
named  have  ceased  to  flower,  are  certain  of  meeting 
with  others  equally  beautiful. 


KEW. 

The   Rockehy. — At  the  present  time,  this,  one  of 
the  prettiest  parts  of  the  gardens,  and  the  one  having  a 
permanent  interest  for  all  those  who  love  alpine  and 
early  flowers  in  beds  or  borders,  or  in  their  proper 
place — the  rockery,  is  well  worth  a  visif.     Varieties 
of   Aubiietia   deltoidea    are    prominent   objects    by 
reason  of  their  forming  distinct  masses  of  colour  ; 
and   we  noticed   A.    d.     Andersoni,    purple;    A.   d. 
violacea,   reddish-pnrple ;  A.   d.   W.    Ingram,  bright 
lilac  ;  A.  d.   Hendersoni,  deep  purplish-blue—  OLe  of 
the  best;  and  A.   d.  Dr.  Mulus,    bright  blue— very 
pretty;  UeucberapubeEcens,  andH.  humulu, a  species 
having  a   darkly-zoned   leaf ;    Epimedium    rubrum, 
with  green,  brown-edged  leaves,  are  useful  as  affording 
pretty  leaf- contrasts  at  this  season,  as  is  also  Rod- 
gersia    podophylla,    the    colour    of    whose    ralrrate 
leaves  is  of  a  greenish-broize  ;  and  the  height  of  the 
plant  about   2  feet.     Meconopsis   Wallichi,    planted 
out  in  a  recess  two  years  ago,  has  also  foliage  of  a  rare 
colour,  and  Ihe  plants  are  doing  well  in  the  peat-bed 
along  with  hardy  Cypripediums  and  various  Primulas. 
Whilst  writing  of  these  hardy  foliage-plants,  mention 
should   be   made  of  Saxifraga  sancta,   a  plant   that 
makes   pleasing    green    cushions  ;    of   Thymus  Ser- 
1'jllum    and    T.   s.    lanatum,    both   capital    dwarf, 
creeping  species  for  covering  bare  rocks,  provided  their 
roots  have  access  to  porous  soil  of  a  foot  in  depth  ;  of 
Acfena  micropbylla,  a  dwarf  creeper  from  New  Z»a- 
land,  of  rapid  growth,  the  minute   leaves  forming  a 
brownish-green  mass.     The  flowering  plants  consisted 
of  Trillium  grandiflorum,  Veronica  teucrium,  with  an 
abundant  show  of  Mower-spikes  ;  Gladiolus  anatolicus, 
1J   foot   high,    with   reddish- purple   flowers;    Ibrris 
eemrervirens    Garrexiana,     forming    grtat    pendent 
messes  of  flowers  ;  Rhododendron  indicum  anccnum, 
with    reddish-purple    flowers;     Armeria    raesprtosa, 
forming  curhkn  pink   flowers  md  rcsetlesof  green 
lervts  ;  Antbvllis  montana,  a  spreadirg,  dwarf-grow- 
ing  sreciis;    Noetaja   alpira,   a   plant   of   very   low 
growth,   covered   with    wLitc   flcwtrB  ;    Fentstcnion 
confertup,  Qeum  montanum,  a  pretty  jellow-flowtred 
plant,  6  irches  in  height  ;  the  EcaLdent  Euphorbia 
mvrsinite?,    of  the  Earne  height;   Phlox  ancena,    P. 
divaricata,   P.  leptans,   and  others  ;    ChryEanthtmum 
caucssicuin,  a  plant  9  lLcheshigh,  with  white  flowers, 
having  a  yellow  disc  ;  Tul  paaustralis,  ajellowtlowered 
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(Continued  from  p.  276.) 
The  chapters  devoted  to  the  "Garden  of  Pleasure, 
or  Flower-garden,"  are  very  interesting.  Unfor- 
tunately, this  part  of  the  work  is  eo  badly  translated, 
that  the  English  reader  is  often  left  with  an  impres- 
sion quite  different  from  that  which  the  author 
wished  to  convey.  The  opening  paragraph  is  almost 
eloquent,  and  reminds  one  of  the  charming  and  well- 
known  chapter  of  William  Lawson  "On  Orna- 
ments:"—  "To  heare  the  ravishing  musicke  of  an 
infinite  number  of  prettie  little  birdes,  which  con- 
tinually day  and  night  doe  chatter  and  cbaLt  their 
proper  and  naturall  branch  songs  upon  the  he^grs 
and  trees  of  the  garden,  and  to  srrell  so  tweet  a 
nosegaie  (bosquet  =  scent)  ?o  neare  at  hand  ;  seeing 
that  this,  so  fragrant  a  smell,  cannot  but  refresh  the 
Lord  of  the  farme  exceedingly  when  going  out  of  bis 
bed-chamber  in  the  morning  after  the  sunne  rise, 
and  whiles  as  yet  the  cleere  and  pearle-like  dew  doth 
pearch  upon  the  grasse.  he  giveth  himself  to  heare  the 
melodious  musicke  of  the  bees,  which,  busying  them- 
selves in  gathering  of  the  same,  do  also  fill  the 
air  with  a  most  acceptable,  sweet  and  pleasant 
harmonic'' 

Like  the  kitchen  garden  this  is  also  to  be  "  com- 
passed in  with  arbours,"  which  in  this  case  were 
"  made  of  Jessamin,  Rosemarie,  Boxe,  Juniper,  Cypres- 
tree,  Savin,  Cedars,  Rose-trees,  and  other  dainties," 
trained  over  poles  of  Willow  and  Juniper.  The  alleys 
were  to  be  of  beaten  sand,  of  marble,  or  of  slate- 
dust,  and  the  walks  to  be  paved  with  stones,  tiles, 
or  with  "  faire  stones  such  as  staires  are  made  of." 

This  garden  (parterre)  was  divided  by  a  6-foot 
walk  into  two  equal  parts,  "The  one  to  contain  the 
herbes  and  flowers  to  make  noseeaies  and  garlands  of 
('  bofquetx,  chapiaux  et  coh  ramus'),  and  was  called 
the  '  Nosegaie  Garden.'  The  other  division  to  con- 
tain a'l  sweet-smelling  herbes  used  for  gar'ands,  &c, 
but  of  which  the  whole  herb  and  not  the  flowers 
<,nly  were  used."  The  former  were  planted  in  beds 
and  borders  like  those  in  the  kitchen  garden.  Of  the 
latter  some  were  planted  in  the  same  manner,  some 
were  "set  upon  seats,"  some  in  mazes,  and  others  in 
compartments  formed  of  interlaced  beds.  The  latter 
are  ihe  old  English  knots,  and  will  be  referred  to 
further  on. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  flowering  plants  : — 
March  Violets,  or  the  common  Viola  odorata,  of 
which  the  single  and  double  were  grown.  In  order 
that  the  scent  may  be  preserved,  it  is  noted  that  the 
flowers  must  be  gathered  before  sunrise,  and  when  it 
'  raineth  not."  "  White,  yellow,  and  red  Gilloflowers 
doe  Crave,  the  like  ordering  that  March  Violets  doth.' 
"  The  white  is  Matthiola  incana,  the  yellow  Cheiran- 
thus  Cbeiri,  and  the  red  I  have  not  yet  determined. 
In  the  French  edition  these  are  respectively  "  Giro- 
flees  blancs,  jauuesetrouges."  Daisiesare mentioned, 
then  the  purple  velvet  flower  (Passe  velours),  "  called 
in  Latin,  Amaranthus."  This  is  the  old  flo«er, 
Gentle,  or  Celosia.  The  Amaranthus  (f  "  Lycidas  " 
is  A.  tricolor.  Theleast  frost  caused  its  richly-marked 
leaves  to  fall.  Hence  the  aptness  of  Mil'on's  "Bid 
Amaranthus  all  his  beauty  shed."  Lovel'es-a- 
bleeding  may  be  Spencer's 

"Sad  Amaranthus,  in  whose  purple  gore 
Meseemes  I  see  Aminta's  wretched  fate." 

Each  of  there  have  been  designated  the  flower  Gentle, 
or  Passe  velours. 

Then  we  come  to  Gilliflowers — G£illet9  of  all  kinds, 
of  which  there  are  five  species  in  Latin  called 
"  Vettonica  altilis  ou  Ucellus  Caryophyllus. "  The 
first  is  an  old  name  for  the  cultivated  or  double 
(Altilis)  Carnation,  but  our  author  has  somehow  got 
confused  concerning  the  numher  of  species.  He 
says  the  largest  and  finest  sorts  were  cultivated  in 
Provence,  thence  called  "Qiillets  de  Provence." 
Others  less  carefully  treated  were  called  "  Giillets 
des  Roeettes,"  which  Surfleet  transmutes  into 
"Purple  Gilloflowers."  Both  designations  represtnt 
sorts    with    double     flowers     of     varying     colours. 


Following  these  we  have  Indian  Gilliflowers  (L'GLillet 
d'lnde  ou  de  Turquie,  appellej  des  Latines  Petilius 
Flos  ou  Ocellus  Indicus  et  des  ItalienB  Belveder). 
The  identity  of  this  flower  is  fully  established  by 
Dodoens."  It  forms  another  curious  instance  of  ono 
flower  usurping  the  name  of  another,  Petilius  Flos 
being  that  of  an  unknown  plant  described  by  Pliny 
which  had  flowers  very  like  the  French  Marigold,  only 
the  latter  had  reddish-yellow  flowers,  and  the 
blooms  of  the  former  were  coloured  like  the  Sweet 
Briar.  La  Maison  Fustir/ue  describes  the  French 
Marigold.  Belvidere  was  quite  another  plaut — one 
of  the  Campanulas,  and  later  Cbenopodium  Scoparia. 
Then  we  have  "Wild  Gilloflowers,  as  well  white  as 
red,"  which  are  respectively  Lychnis  vespertina  and 
L.  dioica,  in  French  '  (Edicts  sauvage  ;  "  double  and 
single  forms  of  both  were  grown.  Of  "Lillies"  = 
Lys,  "  tant  blanc  que  orange,"  were  the  only  two 
kinds  known  ;  they  are,  of  course,  Lilium  candidum 
and  L.  umbellatum  or  bulbiferum.  They  flowered  in 
the  month  of  June. 

Methods  of  changing  the  colours  of  the  flowers  and 
of  1  aving  them  in  bloom  at  any  season  are  stated, 
but  like  much  that  is  said  in  addition  to  that,  theEe 
methods  are  of  no  value.  "Snail  Paunces"  are 
Penscie  menu,  or  autumne  Violets,  or  Viola  tricolor. 
Other  flowers  include  Daffodils,  Anemones,  Hyacinths, 
Pseony,  male  and  female  (Paeonia  officinalis), 
"  Hollehocks  "  for  Guimauve,  Orpin  (Sedum  Tele- 
phium),  Palma  Christ  (Ricinus),  and  many  more. 

A  few  species  of  Roses  are  named,  but  they  call 
for  no  particular  mention,  save  that  a  "  dammaske  of 
the  colour  of  scarlet,  which  we  call  Provence  Roses," 
should  read  "Damask  Roses,  and  'escarlatanes,' 
which  we  call  Provence." 

"  Of  sweet-smelling  Herbes  "  there  is  a  chapter. 
These  were  grown  for  garlands  for  the  head,  and 
were  mostly  wellknown  aromatic  herbs.  They  aro 
treated  somewhat  in  this  way  : — "  Basill,  if  sown  in  a 
dry  spot  will  become  either  wild  tyme  or  cresses." 
"  It  must  be  watered  at  noontide,  and  if  sowen  with 
curses  and  injuries  offered  to  it,"  the  plant  will  thrive 
better.  Cumin,  like  Basil,  ''must  bo  curst  and 
railed  upon."  "  Bishopswced  "  appears  in  this  chapter. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  ineradicable  weed  of  that 
name,  tut  Ammi  majus,  one  of  the  most  decorative 
of  the  Umbelliferae,  with  pure  white  flowers.  It  was 
also  called  Bulwort,  Herb  William,  Cumin  Royal, 
&c,  and  was  held  in  great  repute  as  a  cattle  medi- 
cine. Penny  Royal  (Pouliot)  was  also  much  esteemed. 
It  was  known  in  England  as  Pudding  grass,  and  in 
Cheapc  and  Goodc  Butiandrie  it  is  "Poulliol  roiall." 
The  name  is  a  corruption  of  "Pulegium  (Puleium) 
regale,"  which  became  by  an  easy  transition  ''pouliot' 
or  "poulliol  royal,"  and  tbtreafter  the  meaningless 
Peui  y  Royal.  "  Pouliot  Sauvage  "  is  the  "Catmint" 
which  Mr.  Hendow  could  not  determine.  It  was 
called  Pulegium  silvestre  and  is  Calamintha  officinalis, 
Nepeta.  Miller's  Dictionary  gives  one  of  its  names 
as  '■  Catmint."  The  plant  smells  something  like  the 
Pennyroyal,  hence  no  doubt  the  reason  for  a 
"  common  "  and  a  "  rozall  "  Pulegium. 

Another  interesting  plant  is  the  "Poaame  d'Amoui- 
(which  the  Latins  call  Mala  iusana)  by  reason  of  the 
beautie  of  the  fruit."  I  can  only  give  a  sample  of 
the  naughty  things  said  of  it  by  our  translator.  "  It 
engendreth  cholerick  humours,  headach,  sadne  s, 
melancholic  dreames,  and  in  the  end  long  continuing 
agues."  Hard  words,  and  these  not  the  worst,  to  be 
published  of  the  Tomato  !  The  true  Mad  Apple  or 
Mala  insaua  was  however  the  Egg-Apple,  Solanum 
oviger 

A  long  chapter  is  devoted  to  that  portion  of  the 
flower  garden  which  vv  is  cut  up  into  various  rhaped 
beds,  s>nd  which  weie  called  by  the  names  of  Com- 
partment border,  broken  border,  and  Parterre. 
The  "Compartment"  was  a  small  bed,  generally 
square  intricately  aud  geometrically  subdivided, 
and  was  the  simple  knot  of  English  gardens.  The 
"Compartment"  appears  to  have  been  commonly 
surrounded  by  a  border,  which  was  sometimes  sub- 
divided into  little  beds,  and  sometimes  broken  up 
into  small  beds  with  bare  spaces  between.  These 
were  also  called  knots  in  England,  but  in  the  French 
edition  of  this  work  are  named  "A  Compartment 
with  borders,"  or  a  "Parterre."  Sometimes  the 
whole  of  the  ground  was  broken  up  into  beds  of  a 
simple  design,  and  this  was  a  "parterre  of  broken 
beds."  "Borders"  also  referred  to  the  space  of 
ground  running  alongside  the  walks  aud  to  the  beds 
between  the  "  alleys."  Surfleet'a  translation  is  so 
badly  done  in  this  chapter  that  one  can  form  no  idea 
of  the  meaning  without  consulting  the  original,  con- 
sequently, most  of  these  notes  are  derived  directly 
therefrom.  In  all  the  gcoinetricnl  designs  there  is  a 
('ouble  set  rf  lines,  «■•  i  h  fionnd  'riy  narrow    li-s. 
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the  edges  of  which  were-  preferably  planted  with 
Lavender  or  Rosemary.  Box  is  condemned  on  account 
of  its  smell.  The  portions  enclosed  by  these  were 
planted  with  Pennyroyal,  Wild  Thyme,  Sage,  Hyssop, 
&c,  and  all  were  kept  closely  cut.  Sometimes,  instead 
of  a  geometrical  design,  a  flower  de  luce,  a  true 
lover's  knot,  a  lion  rampant,  a  bird  or  even  a  man 
would  be  portrayed,  these,  in  every  case,  being 
marked  out  by  lines  of  Rosemary.  The  surrounding 
borders  were  commonly  filled  with  the  same  plants 
as  the  central  couipar  ment  or  knot.  Occasionally  a 
dwarf  shrub  was  set  in  each  corner,  but  care  was 
always  taken  that  there  should  be  an  unobstructed 
view  of  the  whole  parterre.  Not  infrequently  two 
species  of  p'auts  only  were  used,  as,  for  example, 
Lavender  for  an  eiging  and  Pennyroyal  for  a  carpet. 
When  the  borders  surrounding  the  central  compart- 
ment were  not  continuous,  but  broken  into  small 
isolated  beds  a  greater  varietv  of  plants  were 
employed,  and  included  Violets.  Daisies,  Camomile, 
Marjoram,  &c,  as  Surfleet  says,  "  to  give  grace 
to  the  quarters,"  but  as  the  original  puts  it,  "to 
give  colour  to  the  little  beds."  A  pretty  design 
portrayed  in  La  Minson  Rustic/ur,  and  designated 
a  "Border  with  simple  compartments,"  will  be  found 
in  A  History  of  Gardening  in  England,  from  The 
Gardners  Labyrinth.  In  this  example  the  space 
between  the  parallel  lines  consi-ts  of  narrow  alleys 
edged  with  Rosemary  or  Lavender,  the  interspaces 
being  filled  in  with  Pennyroyal  or  Thyme.  A  number 
of  knots  recopied  from  Markharn's  Countrie  Farm,  as 
well  as  the  whole  of  Lawson's  designs  from  The 
Count rie  Housewife's  Garden,  are  grv>n  in  The  Formal 
On  rden  in  England,  a  work  brimful  of  information. 

The  labyrinth  of  La  Maison  Rustique  was 
simply  a  flat  design  laid  out  with  Lavender  or  Rose- 
mary as  divisions  to  the  walks,  which  were  planted 
with  Camomile,  and  to  supply  which,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  a  space  of  ground  was  set  apart  in  the 
kitchen  garden.  Labyrinths  for  a  long  time  were 
very  popular  in  England,  and  from  a  design  of  Law- 
son's  they  are  shown  to  be  free  from  sameness. 

I  may  only  shortly  add  that  the  ground  devoted  to 
the  cultivation  of  ''  Taxell,"  Woad,  Saffron,  &c,  as  well 
as  the  orchard  of  "Greene  Plot,"  lay  close  to  th- 
gardens  just  discussed,  and  all  were  in  close  proximity 
to  the  dwelling-house.  R.  P.  Brotherston. 
(To  be  continued,) 
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FROST  DAMAGE. 

Therk  is  always  a  scare  in  the  fruitgrowing 
districts,  especially  in  the  "  Peach-belt,"  every  spring 
over  the  frost-damage  to  the  fruit-buds.  We  have  all 
grown  to  expect  such  talk  at  this  season,  and  it  is 
usually  considerably  discounted.  It  seems  probable, 
however,  from  reports  now  obtainable,  that  the 
damage  this  spring  ha}  been  more  genera1,  and  on 
that  account  quantitatively  more  than  usual. 
Damaging  frosts  are  reported  from  California,  dis- 
astrous freeze  i  from  Texas,  Ohlahoma,  and  Kansas, 
and  severe  cold  with  snow  in  Maryland  and  Delaware. 
The  truck-growers  are  said  to  have  suffered  consider- 
ably from  biting  frosts  a9  far  south  as  Norfolk, 
Virginia,  and  North  Carolina.  It  is,  however,  still  too 
early  to  predict  a  certain  shortage  in  any  of  the 
stsple  fruit-crops. 

San  Jose  Scale  Scare. 

The  talk  about  the  San  JostS  scale  in  this  country 
seems  to  be  diminishing  in  its  flow,  and  is  growing 
distinctly  cooler.  On  many  hands  there  is  a  resolute 
dissent  from  much  of  the  florid  statement  which  has 
been  most  conspicuous  for  some  time  past,  and  con- 
servative expression  is  generally  giving  place  to  the 
excited  talk  of  a  few  months  ago.  There  certainly 
never  was  any  justification  for  a  great  deal  of  the 
alarm  which  people  felt,  and  still  less  for  the  alarm 
talk  which  others  talked.  For  a  time  it  was  assumed 
to  be  possible  and  feasible  to  destroy  the  scale 
entirely  from  eastern  orchards  and  nurseries.  But 
as  every  experiment  in  this  direction  was  necessarily 
a  striking  failure,  the  experimenters,  who  have 
assumed  the  necessity  of  total  annihilation,  were  con- 
stantly increasing  the  feeling  of  alarm  by  their  negative 
results.  Anothervery  respectable  number  of  horticul- 
turists, nurserymen,  fruit-growers,  and  entomologists 
felt  that  extensivo  and  drastic  legislation,  establishing 
state,  provincial ,  or  interstate  inspections,  was  very  im- 


portant, and  a  great  deal  of  the  highly-coloured  ta'k 
which  we  have  heard  was  merely  the  argumentative 
wash,  which  is  always  necessary  in  getting  bills 
through  a  Legislature.  But  now  that  a  few  of  our 
best  known  authorities  have  taken  the  stand  that 
neither  complete  extermination  nor  legislature  re- 
striction is  the  best  means  of  combating  the  scale, 
we  fiud  ourselves  following  a  more  hopeful  lead. 
Legislature  is  still  felt  by  many  to  be  important,  or 
even  requisite,  and  some,  of  course,  have  not  changed 
the  views  which  they  orginally  f> irmed  ;  but  we  all 
breathe  easier  when  we  are  told  that  the  practical  con- 
trol of  the  insect  has  been  fully  demonstrated — that 
while  it  cannot  be  exterminated,  it  can  be  satisfactorily 
suppressed  by  feasible  means.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  public  opinion  is  fa-t  settling  down  to  a 
milder  view  of  the  situation,  and  that,  for  the  most 
part,  nurserymen  and  orchardists,  who  were  measur- 
ably frightened,  are  now  taking  heart  once  more. 

The  Pruning  Bock  is  Professor  Bailey's  latest  ven- 
ture in  the  literary  line.  This  volume  forms  another 
of  the  Garden-craft  series  being  published  by  the 
Macmillan  Company.  This  is  probably  the  first  work 
of  any  pretensions  which  has  been  devoted  entirely 
to  this  subject,  and  yet  the  amount  of  interest  in 
the  theory  and  practice  of  pruning  would  certainly 
warrant  such  a  book.  There  have  been  many  good 
paragrapha  and  short  treatises  written  on  the  subject 
of  pruning,  as  we  all  remember.  Du  Breuil,  Poiteau, 
Sachs,  Sorauer,  Lindley,  Koopman,  and  Barry,  with 
others,  have  had  things  worth  sayiDg.  Professor 
Bailey  has  availed  himself  of  their  work  ;  but  has 
combined  and  edited  it  in  his  usual  felicitous  manner, 
and  has  added  other  material  which  is  at  least  as 
good  as  new.  Still,  the  book,  as  a  whole,  like  others 
of  his  recent  works,  shows  the  effect  of  insufficient 
condensatioir.  Professor  Bailey  has  the  best  intel- 
lectual digestive  apparatus  in  the  country  for  working 
over  old  material,  and  making  something  new  and 
nourishing  out  of  it ;  but  The  Priming  Book  shows 
evidences  of  hyper-digestion.  F.  A.  Wangh. 


The   Week's  Wor 


FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  G.  Norman,  Gardener,  Hatfield  House,  Herts. 
The  Latest  Peach-house. — The  final  thinning  may 
now  take  place — that  is,  before  the  stone  hardens, 
leaving  a  few  extra  fruits  in  view  of  eventualities.  It 
is  difficult,  to  say  of  any  particular  tree  what  is  over- 
cropping, as  some  trees  will  carry  400  fruits, 
whilst  another  may  be  over-cropped  with  half  the 
number;  and  in  leaving  a  crop  to  ripen,  the  health 
and  vigour  of  the  tree  must  receive  attention,  the 
stronger  the  greater  crop.  Never  leave  a  middling 
crop,  if  it  can  be  helped,  on  a  robust-growing  tree, 
or  the  latter  will  run  too  much  wood,  and  it  may 
prove  unfruitful  until  replanted.  Naturally  large- 
fruited  Peaches  and  Nectarines  require  that  rather 
fewer  be  left  on  a  tree  than  would  be  necessary  with  a 
variety  whose  fruit  is  small  or  middling  in  size.  For 
the  latter  1  foot  superficial  is  a  fair  crop;  and  a  little 
more  for  the  largest  fruiting  varieties.  Nectarines  may 
be  thinned  of  t'teir  surplusage  in  a  manner  similar  to 
middling  or  small-size  1  Peaches.  In  order  to  avoid 
crowding  the  shoots,  give  regular  attention  to  the 
removal  of  such  as  are  superfluous, and  of  old  and  weak 
fruitless  wood.  Shoots  when  they  have  reached  the 
limits  allotted  them,  must  be  stopped  by  having 
the  point  nipped  out  ;  aid  1  iterals,  or  secondary 
shoots,  nipped  in  front  of  the  third  joint  or  leaf. 
The  securing  of  the  shoots  to  the  trellis  should  go  on 
simultaneously  with  their  thinning  and  regulating. 
When  Peaches  are  wanted  as  late  as  possible,  the 
trees  may  be  retarded  by  the  freest  ventilation 
whenever  it  is  safe  to  afford  air.  fied-spider 
will  be  apt  to  infest  the  trees,  but  it  cau  be  kept 
in  check  by  heavy  daily  syringiugs.  Aphides 
and  thrips  may  be  destroyed  by  fumigation  with 
Tobacco,  or  vaporisation  with  the  XL-All  liquid. 
Mildew  is  troublesome  in  some  peacheries,  attacking 
bcth  fruit  and  foliage.  The  sulphide  of  potassium 
remedy  should  be  applied  (frequently  given  in  these 
pages),  and  the  worst  affected  leaves  eat  off  and 
burned.  Fruits  once  affected  by  mildew  cease  to 
grow,  and  they  should  be  removed  likewise.  Some 
gardeners  use  flowers-of-sulphur  against  mildew, 
mixing  half  a  pound  of  sulphur  into  a  thick  paste 
and  adding  it  to  2  gallons  of  water,  using  this  with  a 
syringe,  and  omitting  the  ordinary  daily  syringing 
with  c'f  an  water  for  a  few  days. 


Mi iuns.— The  plants  may  be  set  out  on  hillocks  in 
hot- bed  frames  or  hot- water  pits  with  every  prospect 
of  obtaining  good  oropB.  Hut-beds  in  pits,  or  frame* 
that  have  b-en  used  for  propagating  or  for  Potatos 
and  other  vegetables,  if  freshened  up  with  stable 
dung  and  tree-leaves,  may  bo  used  for  them,  but 
new  hot  beds  are  best.  Let  the  pits  and  frames  be 
well  washed,  and  white-washed,  fir.-t  using  a  wash 
of  petroleum  in  soap  suds,  at  the  rate  of  a  qu rrter 
pint  of  the  former  to  one  gallon  of  the  latter,  or 
sulphur  may  be  i.nited  in  the  pits,  &c.  A  Melon- 
be  1  should  consist  of  not  less  then  6  inches  of  heavy 
ham  that  has  been  a  year  in  stacV,  and  this  should 
be  raised  to  1  foot  in  the  spot  where  the  plants  are 
set  out.  This  will  render  the  fatal  malady  of  stem- 
canker  rarer.  Let  the  soil  be  made  very  firm  by 
ramming  or  tram. ding  it.  No  Melon-plant  should  be. 
set  out  that  is  weak  or  insect-inftsted,  and  to  make 
sure  that  no  insects  are  present  lay  the  plants  and 
pots  on  their  sides  on  a  mat,  and  gently  syringe  the 
leaves  with  warm  water.  Melons  may  stand  singly 
2  feet  ap^rt,  or  two  plants  may  be  put  out  under 
each  light  on  one  hillock,  that  is  at  3  to  4  feet  apart. 
Let  the  stems  be  sunk  in  the  soil  to  a  point  nearly 
up  to  the  seed-leaves,  and  afford  warm  water  to  settle 
the  soil.  When  the  roots  have  taken  to  the  soil 
pinch  out  the  point.  When  the  day  is  likely  to  be  fine, 
afford  a  small  quantity  of  air  early  in  the  morning, 
increasing  it  as  the  day  advances,  but  taking  it  off 
if  clouds  obstruct  the  sun's  rays.  In  fact,  constant 
watchfulness  is  required  at  this  seas  in.  When  no 
hot-water  pipes  exist,  early  closing  of  the  lights,  say 
by  2  p.m  ,  is  necessary  during  early  summer,  damping 
the  soil  only  on  dull  afternoons,  but  affording  a 
copious  syringing  if  the  day  is  warm  and  bright, 
which  must  be  discontinued  for  a  time  when  the 
plants  flower.  Melons  on  hot  beds  do  not  require 
water  very  often,  and  it  should  only  be  afforded  when 
the  soil  is  getting  dry,  and  the  soil  should  be  on  the 
side  of  dryness  at  flowering  time. 


HARDY    FRUIT    GARDEN. 
Bj  \v.  II.  Divers,  Gardener,  Belvoir  Castle,  Grantham. 

The  Destruction  of  Insects  on  Trees  and  Bushes. — 
The  chief  part  of  the  work  of  the  fruit  grower  at  this 
season  is  the  application  of  means  to  lessen  the 
number  of  his  insect  foes  Aphides  increase  enor- 
mously fast  on  the  Peach  and  Plum  trees,  the  foliige 
being  very  soon  seriously  injured  by  their  causing 
nunclures  that  result  in  disfigurement,  from  which  there 
is  no  recovery,  and  the  crippling  of  the  young  shoots. 
Immediate  steps  should  be  trken  against  them,  the 
lice  being  much  harder  to  kill  when  they  attain  their 
full  size  and  the  leaves  curl  up.  A  safe  remedy  for 
aphides  is  a  solution  of  soft-soap  at  the  rate  of  4  oz. 
to  1  gallon  of  rain-water,  and  it  is  a  more 
effectuil  one  if  half-a-pint  of  strong  tobacco- 
water  be  put  to  every  3  gallons  of  the  soapsuds. 
Ins  c'icides  should  be  applied  to  the  trees  late  in  the 
afternoon.  If  an  insecticide  is  used  of  which  the 
gardener  is  ignorant,  the  trees  should  be  syringed 
with  clean  water  within  one  hour  of  its  application. 
Compared  with  the  cultivator  of  fruits  under  glass, 
the  hardy  fruit  man  is  unfavourably  placed  in  regard 
to  the  foes  that  beset  him  on  every  hand,  and  con- 
stant watchfulness  is  called  for  if  they  are  to  be  kept 
in  check.  Insect-infested  trees  give  pror  returns  in 
fruit ;  moreover,  tho  wood  for  next  season's  crop  is 
weakened.  Some  gardens  are  provided  with  a  system 
of  underground  water-pipes,  and  it  is  then  an 
easy  matt-rwi  h  the  hose  to  keep  trees  and  bushes 
free  from  many  of  the  gardener's  pi  >gues  by  syring- 
ing them  on  alternate  afternoons.  The  water  should 
be  directed  to  the  underside  of  the  leaves  mostly. 
Cherries  are  liable  to  infestation  by  a  black 
aphis,  difficult  to  kill,  and  rapid  of  increase.  In 
the  case  of  this  fruit,  some  of  the  worst  leaves 
may  be  picked  off,  but  care  must  be  taken  of  all 
shoots  required  for  furnishing  the  tree,  and  the  trees 
should  be  syringed  regularly  with  soft  soap-suds, 
until  they  are  cleared  of  aphis.  Weak  trees  are  more 
liable  to  attacks  of  aphis  than  vigoious  ones,  and  the 
use  of  some  phosphatic  manure  is  of  great  assistance 
to  such  iu  overcoming  the  effects  of  a  bad  attack  of 
this  pest.  A  suitable  mixture  consists  of  two-sixths 
superphosphate  of  lime,  two-sixths  steamed  bone- 
meal,  one-sixth  kainit,  and  one-sixth  nitrate  of  soda, 
and  from  4  to  0  lb.  per  tree  may  be  evenly  spread 
over  the  soil  and  lightly  forked  in;  and  if  the  weather 
be  hot  and  dry,  a  light  manorial  mulch  may  be  put 
over  all  and  weak  liquid-manure  applied  occasionally. 

Peaches.  —  In  the  colder  parts  of  the  country,  nets, 
blinds,  &c,  should  remain  in  use  till  warm  weather 
se's  in,  but  they  must  be  drawn  up  by  day,  or  great 
tenderness  of  the  shoots  and  leaves  will  arise. 
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THE  ORCHID  HOUSES. 
By  W.  H.  White,  Orchid  Grower,  Burford,  Dorking 
Dendrob  um  Phalwnopsis,  and  Oilnrs. — This  species 
is  one  of  the  most  valuable  additions  to  tbis  popular 
genus  during  late  years,  and  is  very  useful  for  fur- 
nishing flowers  for  cutting.  The  plants  have  com- 
menced to  grow,  and  will  therefore  need  immediate 
attention,  as  repottiug  should  be  done  before  the 
young  growtbs  have  made  much  progress,  or  have 
emitted  roots.  Those  plants  not  in  need  of  repot- 
ting, may  be  relieved  of  the  old  material  from 
between  the  roots,  and  fresh  compost  afforded.  Any 
that  do  need  increase  of  rooting-spa.ee  must  be  trans- 
ferred with  the  least  root-disturbance  possible.  The 
plants  wi'l  thrive  in  pots,  teakwcod-baskets,  or 
shallow  pan?,  and  it  is  important  that  they  should  be 
small  in  prcpoition  to  the  size  of  tbe  plants.  My 
experience  has  bd  me  to  prefer  small,  shallow  pans, 
with  perforated  holes  around  their  sides.  Copper- 
wire  handles  are  fastened  to  the  pans,  and  they  are 
thus  suspended  to  the  roof,  the  apex  of  the  old  bulbs 
being  a  foot  below  the  glass.  Give  ample  drainage, 
and  cover  this  with  a  thin  layer  of  fibrous-feat  and 
sphagnum-moss.  It  is  advisable  to  include  a  few 
thick  pieces  of  crock  with  the  soil,  and  to  pack 
the  compost  flrmly  around  the  plant.  Place  the 
plant*  in  the  hottest  and  lightest  position  available. 
Until  the  new  roots  obtain  a  firm  hold  of  the  soil 
very  little  wa'er  will  be  required.  A  very  thin 
shading  will  be  necessary,  and  thus  tnly  during  the 
vtry  hottest  part  of  the  day.  While  the  plants  are 
exposed  to  full  sunshine,  and  as  the  inside  tem- 
perature incrtases,  ventilation  should  be  gradually 
increased  ;  but  if  shading  becomes  necessary,  the 
a-nount  of  air  must  be  slightly  reduced.  Soon 
a'ter  2  p  M.  the  shading  should  be  removed, 
and  for  about  half-an-hour  allow  plenty  of 
air  to  again  circulate  freely  around  tl  em.  Then 
as  the  sun  shine3  full  on  the  plants  close  the 
ventilators,  and  well  damp  the  floors,  staging,  &c, 
and  sj  ringe  the  plants  overhead  wi'h  tepid  rain 
water.  The  temp  erature  of  th^  house  may  quickly 
rise  to  100°  or  more.  Uther  species  of  Dendrobium 
which  thrive  under  similar  treatment  are  D.  super- 
biens,  D.  Goldiei,  D.  bigiubum,  D.  lineare,  D.  stieblo- 
ceras,  D  stratiotes,  D.  secundum,  D.  taurinum,  and 
D.  BeDSonise  ;  also  such  6|  ecies  as  D.  macrophyllum 
Veitchianum,  D.  Johnsonia?,  D.  revolutum,  D. 
undulatum,  D.  Hughii,  D.  Treacherianum,  D. 
O'Brietianum,  and  D.  atro-violaceuni.  The  ne 
D.  spectabile  will  succeed  in  the  same  temperatur  ■«., 
but  requires  to  be  moderately  shaded  from  the  sun. 
The  tall  growing  D.  Dalhousieanum,  D.  fimbriatum, 
D.  f.  ocuiatum,  D.  mosuhatum,  D.  dixanthum,  D. 
raleeolus,  D.  clavatum,  &c.  that  emit  roots  when  the 
new  growths  are  a  few  inches  high  may  requite  fresh 
material  to  root  in.  An  excellent  place  for  these 
species  i^  on  the  centre  stage  of  the  East  Indian- 
house  or  plant-stove. 

Phaius  tuberculosa. — In  a  hot  moist  shady  corner 
of  the  East  Indian-house  the  remarkable  Phaius 
tuberculosus  should  be  grown.  It  is  necessary  to 
thoroughly  examine  each  growth  of  this  plant  as 
often  as  possible,  sparing  no  pains  to  get  rid  of  the 
s  nail  j  odow  thrips  on  their  first  appearance.  If  tbe 
Krowths  be  kept  perfectly  free  from  these  it  sects,  no 
difficulty  need  be  experienced  in  obtaining  good 
fliweriug  plants.  P.  tuberculosus  being  a  scandent 
grower,  requires  plenty  of  room  for  the  extension 
of  its  creeping  rhizomes,  and  for  it3  long  fleshy  roots 
to  spread  freely  in  all  directions.  Rather  long 
shallow  pans  are  best,  and  they  should  be  fille  1  to 
two-thirds  of  their  depth  with  broken  crocks  and 
c'  arcoal.  Place  a  layer  of  sphagnum-moss  over  the 
drainage,  then  a  laj  er  of  peat ;  next  lay  the  rhizomes 
upon  this  compost,  then  fit!  closely  up  to  tbe  stems 
with  living  sphagnum  moss.  A'ter  repotting,  afford 
just  enough  water  to  induce  the  mnss  to  grow, 
gradually  increasing  the  quantity  as  tbe  leaves  unfold, 
Rod  the  roots  are  seen  pushing  about  in  the 
e  impost. 

Vanda  Sanderiana  and  heut-loving  Cypriptdiwms. 
—  Plants  of  Vanda  Saudniana  that  are  now  rooting 
fieelyare  seldom  over-watered  at  this  season  ;  those 
that  are  on  blocks  or  teak-rafts  tequire  to  have  their 
roots  moistened  at  least  twice  a  day.  In  the  East 
Indian-house  the  whole  of  the  Cypripediums,  if 
properly  potted,  should  have  a  thorough  watering 
two  or  three  times  a  week.  Prevent  water  lodging 
in  the  growths  of  such  species  as  C.  Stonei,  C.  Lowii, 
I '.  Isevigatum,  C.  philippin-nse,  C.  glanduliferum 
(pnostans),  &c.  as  they  aro  liable  to  decay  from  this 
cause. 

Lycastes,  such  as  L.  Skinned,  L  plana,  L.aromatica, 
L.    Candida,   L.    cruenta,     L.    Deppei,     L.   gigantea, 


L.  fulvescens,  and !  L.  lanipes,  may  at  once  be 
repotted  into  equal  parts  of  rough  fibrous-loam,  peat 
and  fphagnum-moss.  Lyeasles  may  be  grown  at  the 
warmest  end  of  the  cool-house,  and  be  kept  well 
shaded  from  all  sunshine,  even  a  strong  light  without 
actual  sunshine  will  sometimes  cause  the  young 
leaves  to  assume  a  sickly  hue.  Although  moisture- 
loviog  plants,  they  require  as  much  care  in  watering 
as  tbe  deciduous  Calanthes  in  the  early  stages  of 
growth. 

THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

By  II.  Walters,  Gardener,  Eastwell  Tark,  Asliford. 

Carnations. — These  plants  are  rapidly  pushing  up 
their  flowering  stems,  and,  if  time  permit,  a  neat 
painted  deal,  or  Hazel-stake,  should  be  placed  to 
each  stem,  a'  d  secured  to  it  with  fixed  bands  of 
matting.  Such  of  the  plants  as  may  be  expressly 
grown  for  furnishing  flowers  for  cutting  may  have 
one  stake  on'y  with  two  or  more  embracing  bands  of 
matting  supporting  the  whole  of  the  stems.  This 
admit-  of  the  removal  of  the  flowers  without  severing 
the  fastening.  If  extra  large  flowers  are  required, 
disbudding  should  be  resorted  to,  and  one  bud  only 
be  left  on  each  stem.  It  is  a  wasteful  method,  and 
has  little  to  recommend  it  beyond  giving  size ; 
although  it  is  always  advisable  to  practice  modified 
disbudding,  which  consists  in  removing  the  uppermost 
side-buds  that  are  in  proximity  to  the  central  bloom- 
bud.  The  beds  should  be  hoed  to  keep  them  free 
from  weeds  and  to  aerate  the  soil ;  and  when  hot 
weather  ensues,  a  mulching  of  spent  Mushroom  bed- 
dung  or  cocoanut-fibre  should  be  spread  all  over  the 
ground. 

The  Pose  Garden. — The  growth  of  the  plants  is 
robust,  and  in  our  garden  there  is  every  prospect  of 
good  flowers  later  on.  The  Rose-maggot  abounds,  and 
hand-picking  has  to  be  persistently  carried  out,  or 
much  injury  would  occur  to  the  Roses.  The  Rose- 
aphis  is  not  as  jet  present  in  any  great  numbers  ; 
still,  precautionary  measures  should  be  taken,  and 
the  plants  syringed  with  tobacco  or  quassia-water  or 
soap-suds,  or  be  dusted  with  powdered  tobacco,  the 
last-named  being  syringed  off  the  plants  the  following 
day.  Let  tying  and  nailing  as  the  case  demands  be 
attended  to  as  the  shoots  lengthen,  doing  nothing, 
however,  st:fny.  The  same  remarks  hold  good  for 
Rose  bushes  that  have  their  shoots  fastened  hori- 
zontally over  the  beds  with  pieces  of  wire  or  stout 
hooked  pegs  of  wood.  Fellemberg  Noisette,  Tea  Roses 
of  ramp  nt  growth,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Gloire  de  Rosi- 
mene,  Madame  Dtsprez,  W.  Allen  Richardson,  Crimson 
Rambler,  and  many  old  varieties  of  Roses  are  excel- 
lent for  this  kind  of  training  over  the  soil. 

General  Panaris. — The  recent  rains  which  have 
been  generally  followed  by  an  increase  in  the 
temperature,  have  induced  more  rapid  growth  in 
most  garden  plants,  and  many  of  these  will  now  need 
attention  in  the  matter  of  staking  and  tying.  Weeds 
are  likewise  growing  fast  and  must  be  destroyed,  there- 
fore let  the  hoes  be  kept  going  on  beds  and  bordeis. 
Mowing  will  take  up  a  good  deal  of  labour,  but  it 
must  not  be  neglected  or  the  quality  of  the  turf  will 
soon  show  deterioration.  After  every  mowing  let 
the  edges  of  the  mown  part  be  trimmed  with  the 
shears.  Hedges  of  Box,  Sweet  Briar,  Rosemary,  Thuia, 
andPjrus  japonica,  if  it  be  goueout  of  flower,  should 
be  clipped  without  delay,  and  all  paths  made  of  pit 
gravel,  rolled  after  rain,  in  order  to  keep  a  smooth 
surface. 


varieties  for  potting-up  in  September.  To  provide 
security  from  winds  whilst  the  plants  are  out-of-doors, 
stout  posts  should  be  driven  firmly  into  the  ground, 
and  a  couple  of  lines  of  thick  wire  stretched  between 
them,  whereon  thin  laths  or  Bamboo-iods  may  be 
tied  to  train  up  the  growths  of  such  plants  as  are 
intended  to  give  large  blooms.  The  poii.ts  of  such 
plants  should  now  be  pinched-out  if  a  natural  break 
has  not  already  occurred.  Stand  the  plants  on  boards 
to  prevent  the  roots  getting  into  the  soil.  Bush-plants 
may  be  plunged  in  coal  ashes,  placing  a  piece  of  blate 
underneath  each  pot.  Keep  a  sharp  look-out  for 
green-fly,  dusting  the  plants  with  tobacco-powder  if 
in  the  le:  st  degree  they  are  attacked  by  this  pest. 
Pot  firmly,  and  afford  no  water  for  two  or  three  days 
if  the  plan's  were  in  a  moist  condition  when  potted. 
Syringe  them  over-head  two  or  three  times  a  day  if 
the  weather  be  fine. 

Cleri'dcndron  Balfouriana. — Young  p'ants  in  -1-inch 
pots,  if  growing  freely,  may  be  given  a  shift  into 
others  2  inches  larger.  Train  the  shoots  near  to  the 
glass,  and  fully  expose  them  to  the  sun.  This  plant 
is  useful  for  decoration  if  grown  in  bush  form,  or 
as  a  small  standard.  If  intended  fur  bushes,  the  shoots 
should  be  pinched  when  about  6  inches  high,  and  the 
operation  should  be  repeated  several  times  during 
the  season.  Those  for  dwarf  standards  may  be 
allowed  tj  attain  a  height  of  1  foot  or  more,  as  may 
be  desired,  before  they  are  pinched. 

Begonias. — The  e.rly-struck  cuttings  of  the  winter- 
flowering  variet:es  will  now  require  a  shift  into  larger 
pots,  using  a  light,  rich  soil.  Place  the  pots  on  a 
cool  bottom  in  a  moderately-warm  pit,  and  shade 
from  the  sun.  Water  with  e.-pecial  care  until  the 
plants  are  growing  freely.  Cuttings  may  now  be 
inserted  of  the  later  flowering  varieties. 


PLANTS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  W.  Messenoee,  Gardener,  Woolveretone  Park,  [pswich. 

Chrysanthemums. — Plants,  whether  intended  fir 
the  production  of  large  blooms,  or  to  be  used  for 
decoration,  should  now  be  in  a  suitable  condition 
for  the  final  potting.  Prepare,  therefore,  all  materials 
that  will  be  required  for  the  work,  so  that  no  delay 
occurs  wheu  potting  ha3  commeuced.  For  a  potting- 
compost  use  good  turfy  loam,  with  a  libeial  sprinkling 
of  bone-meal  and  finely-sifted  wood-ashes.  Should 
the  loim  be  rather  heavy,  a  small  quantity  of  sand 
may  be  added.  Let  the  whole  be  thoroughly  mixed, 
and  afterwards  protect  it  from  rain.  Old  flower- 
pots should  be  thoroughly  cleansed,  and  new  ones 
will  require  to  be  well  soaked  in  water.  They  may 
then  be  sorted  into  sizes,  and  the  creeks  placed  in 
them,  an  operation  that  should  be  given  every  care. 
Select  the  desired  number  of  plants,  and  grade  them 
according  to  the  size  of  flower-pots  they  will  need. 
The  surplus  plants  may  be  planted  out,  the  large- 
flowering   varieties    for    stock,   and    the   decorative 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  J.  W.  McHattie,  Gardener,  Strathfieldsaye,  Hants. 

Peas. — Another  sowing  of  Marrowfat  Peas  should 
be  made,  sowing  thinly  in  broad,  flat  drills ;  and 
mould-up  such  Peas  as  are  above-ground,  at  the  same 
time  placing  the  sticks  to  them.  If  the  soil  is  of  a 
light  nature,  a  mulch  of  stable-litter,  half-decayed, 
alongside  the  rows  of  Peas,  and  also  of  Beans,  will 
benefit  the  plants,  keepiug  them  cropping  for  a  longer 
time  than  is  likely  to  be  the  case  without  it.  Let 
the  Pea-quarter  be  kept  clean,  and  the  land  stirred 
with  the  hoe  in  dry  weather. 

Out-i'f-door  Tomatos. — The  present  is  a  suitable 
time  to  set  out  Tomato-plants  on  vacant  spaces  on 
the  warmer  fruit-walls.  There  are  various  methods 
of  securing  them  in  position.  I  use  a  stout  stake  to 
each  plant,  4  i  feet  in  length,  and  fasten  the  Btem  to 
this  with  broad  strips  of  matting  ;  others  fasten  to 
the  wall  with  shreds  and  nails.  It  is  better  to  nip 
off  the  lateral  shoots  as  fast  as  they  appear ;  and 
when  the  de-ired  number  of  clusters  are  set,  nip  out 
the  point  of  the  stem.  Afford  abundance  of  water 
at  tlie  roots  iu  dry  weather,  after  the  fruit  is 
advanced  somewhat. 

Celery. — The  plants  iutended  for  the  early  supply 
of  heads  should  now  be  planted  in  heavily-manured 
trenches,  in  single  or  double  lines,  affording  not  less 
distance  than  8  inches  from  plant  to  plant.  Con- 
tinue to  prick  out  from  previous  sowings,  and  sow 
seeds  for  the  latest  supply 

Potatos. — It  is  very  necessary  to  keep  the  hoe  at 
work  between  the  rows,  and  to  mould  up  all  of  the 
early  varieties.  Sets  of  Early  Kiduey  varieties  may 
still  bo  planted,  aud  the  produce  will  be  found  useful 
in  tbe  kitchen,  and  it  will  serve  also  for  sets  for  next 
year. 

Lettuces. — Spring-sown  C  s  Lettuce,  unless  it  be  of 
those  kinds  that  require  no  tieing,  should  have  timely 
attention  in  this  respect,  and  when  the  tieing  is 
finished  let  rapid  growth  be  encouraged,  hotiug  the 
laud  and  affording  water,  if  necessary,  aud  sprajbg 
the  p'ants  in  the  evening.  Transplant  some  of  the 
plants  raised  from  March-sown  seed.  My  praotice  is 
to  sow  the  seed  thinly  and  not  transplant.  VVi  okly 
sowings  should  be  made  during  June  and  duly, 
choosing  cool  moist  parts  of  the  garden  for  these  crops. 

Parsley. — The  flower-stems  on  last  year's  Parsley 
plants  should  be  cut  off  low  down,  unless  seed  be 
required,  and  then  care  should  be  taken  to  select  for 
this  purpose  the  finest  curled  only.  Thin  out  spring- 
sown  Parsley  to  6  inches  from  plant  to  plant,  and 
mako  another  sowing  out-of-doors,  and  in  cold  frames 
and  boxes  in  the  open  air. 
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APPOINTMENTS    FOR    JUNE. 


THURSDAY, 
FRIDAY, 

SATURDAY, 
TUESDAY, 


June    2— Linnean  Society,  Meeting. 

Royal  Botanic  Society  (Lecture). 


June 
June 

June 


WEDNESDAY,  June 

FRIDAY, 

SATURDAY 


.  f  Isle  of  Wight  Horticultural  Society, 
4  \     Meeting. 

t.t  Scottish  Horticultural  Association, 
'  \     Meeting. 

o  /  Royal  Cornwall  Agricultural  Show 
U    (2  days). 

June  10-  Royal  Botanic  Society  (Lecture). 


TUESDAY,  June  14-| 

WEDNESDAY 


t   «„  i7  I  Royal    Botanic    Society,    General 
JlNE11(     Meeting. 

("Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Com* 
mittees. 


ilIUnsDAY, 

FRIDAY, 
MONDAY, 


Eastbourne  Horticultural  Sucicty, 
^    Meeting, 

T         , .  |  Yorkshire  Gala  and  Horticultural 
J  use  is  ^     Fete  (3  days). 

j  Linnean  Society,  Meeting. 
June  16-;  Rose  Shows  at  Colchester  and  Isle 
,.     of  Wight. 

June  17— Royal  Botanic  Society  (Lecture). 

t         ™  I  Royal  Agricultural  Show  at  Bir- 
June.OJ     mingbam  (4  days). 


WFDVFSDAY     Tukf  S2 )  Royal    Jersey    Horticultural    Eo- 
WLUNjiSDAi,  juneJ.^      ciety's  Rose  Show. 


Junk  2s- 


Thl'IiSDAY, 

FRIDAY, 

SATURDAY, 

TUESDAY, 


WEDNESDAY,  June  29. 


THURSDAY, 


f  National  Rose  Society's  Exhibition 

T_„_  o,  I      at  Bath. 
I l  e  -o-.  galll  Ro86  an(j  3eg0n;a  fchow. 

I.  Ryde  Rose  Show. 
June  21—  Royal  Botanic  Society  (Lecture). 

(  Windsor  and  Eton  Rose  and  Horti- 
.J      cultural  Show. 
'  I  Royal    Botanic    Society,    General 

(     Meeting. 

I  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Com- 
mittees. 
Rojal  Horticultural  of  Southamp- 
ton Exhibition  (2  days). 
Rose  Shows  at  Leeds  and  Sutton. 

Croydon  Horticultural  and    Rose 

Show. 
Richmond  Horticultural  Society's 

Show. 
Canterbury  Rose  Show. 

/"Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Ire- 
T         qnJ      land,  Exhibition. 
june  su<  Rose  Shows  at  E,tham]  oiOUCei,ter, 

V    and  Norwich. 


SALE    FOR    THE    ENSUING   WEEK. 

uninAv  t.tx.c.    q  /  Imported  and  Established  Orchids, 

P1UUA1,  June    d-i      at  Prothcroe  &  Morris' Rooms. 


Average  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  week,  deduced  from 
Observations  of  Forty -three  years,  at  Chiswick.— 68  4°. 

Actual  Temperatures: — 

London.— May  26  (6  p.m.):  Max.,  50°;  Min.,  47°. 
Provinces.— May   25  (6  p.m.):  Max.,   66°,    S.    West 
Counties ;  Min.,  47°,  Aberdeen. 


It  i8  a  little  difficult  to  speak  with 
show"'  S      confidence  as  to  the  Temple  Show, 

held  this  week.  This  much  we 
may  say,  that  although  it  was  excellent,  we  do 
not  think  it  was  quite  equal  to  what  we  have 
seen  on  former  occasions,  especially  in  the 
Orchid  department— but  then  we  heard  others 
express  the  opinion  that  it  was  better.  Cer- 
tainly it  was  not  quite  so  large,  sundry 
gaps  being  visible,  but  that  is  not  a  subject 
for  regret ;  rather  should  we  be  glad  if  the 
quantity  shown  had  been  less,  and  the  group- 
ing less  crowded  and  more  effective.  The 
quality  throughout  was  good,  and  we  do 
not  think  we  shall  err  if  we  say  that  the 
quality  of  the  Vegetables  in  particular  was 
unusually  fine.  This  remark  applies  alike  to 
the  gardeners'  exhibits  and  to  those  from  the 
trade.  Messrs.  Sutton's  exhibit  of  Peas  was 
especially  remarkable.  We  cannot  here  enter 
into  details,  which  find  a  place  in  another 
column.  Messrs.  Sander's  new  plants,  especi- 
ally their  new  Acalypha  Sanderi,  found  many 
admirers,  but  these  have  already  been  figured 
and  described  in  our  columns  in  connection 
with  the  Ghent  Show.  One  plant,  however, 
we  must  pick  out  for  special  mention  here,  as  it 
was  not  shown  at  Ghent ;  we  mean  Dracaena 
Van  der  Biltii,  a  very  handsome  species  with 


tufts  of  long  linear  leaves  striped  with  yellow 
and  green. 

The  new  Pandanus  Sanderianus  was  shown 
in  a  fine  example,  which  shows  that  the  plant 
is  likely  to  have  a  future  as  a  decorative-plant. 
Among  Ferns,  Mr.  May's  Phlebodium  Maii 
was  very  remarkable  for  its  pinnately-lobed  and 
glaucous  foliage.  We  give  an  illustration  of 
it  in  another  column,  and  note  it  as  tne  of  the 
most  decorative  of  its  class. 

Messrs.  Dickso^s  of  Chester  showed  a  re- 
markable Diac;ena,  under  the  name  of  D. 
Kippii,  with  very  narrow  linear  recurvtd 
deep  purplish-red  leaves. 

Messrs.  Wallace,  of  Colchester,  showed 
several  plants  of  a  new  Lily,  L.  rubellum, 
described  by  Mr.  Baker  in  another  column, 
having  the  colour  of  1.  Krameii.  A  figure  is 
given  in  another  place  (tee  fig.  128,  p.  335J.  The 
plants  at  present  are  small,  but  very  promising. 

Messrs.  Veitch  showed  fine  groups  of  Cala- 
diums,  a  remarkable  collection  of  hardy  flower- 
ing shrubs,  some  of  which  we  figure  in  the 
piesent  issue,  and  a  noble  series  of  hybrid 
.Phyllocacti,  forming  a  most  biilliant  feature. 
Among  the  shrubs  were  Hydrangea  Hortensia 
var.  Mariesi,  with  very  large  rosy -pink  flowers  ; 
Philadelphus  corcnanus  Houle  d'Argent,  with 
funnel-shaped  double  white  flowers ;  Zenobia 
speciosa  cassinefolia,  an  old  but  most  desirable 
pJaut  lor  the  shrubbery. 

V\  e  do  not  specially  look  for  fruit  at  the 
Temple  Show,  but  Messrs.  Rivers'  and  Mr. 
Hudson's  pot-trees  of  this  season's  growth, 
and  Messrs.  Bunyard's  Apples  of  last  year's 
ripeniijg,  were  each  in  their  way  remaikable. 
Tne  to-called  hjbrid  Slrawberry-Raspbeiry 
shown  by  ihe  last-named  exhibitor  appears  to 
be  a  sptcies  of  Rubus  pure  and  simple,  with 
little  or  no  trace  of  the  Strawberry  in  it. 

Roses  are  always  a  feature  at  the  Temple 
Show,  and  when  we  mention  the  names  of 
Cant,  Mount,  the  Pauls,  Rumsey,  and 
Turner,  it  will  le  obvious  that  no  falling  off 
was  likely  to  occur. 

Messrs.  Smith,  of  Worcester,  staged  their 
fine  Cltmatis,  but  we  should  be  glad  to  see 
them  now  trained  in  tome  other  fashion. 
Messrs.  Jackman's  coccinea  hybrids  were  very 
interesting,  if  not  eo  showy  as  the  larger- 
flowered  varieties.  Duchess  of  Albany,  with 
rose-pink  flowers,  was  a  specially  pretty  form. 

The  little  rock-gardens  devised  by  Messrs. 
Backhouse  and  (Jjjeal  were,  as  usual,  de- 
lightful. In  the  former  exhibitor's  group  were 
some  very  choice  specimens,  such  as  Eritrichium 
nanum,  Edruianthus  serpyllifolius,  Lewisia 
rediviva,  and  many  others. 

It  is  not  our  object,  however,  in  this  column 
to  give  details  which  belong  more  appropriately 
to  our  report,  suffice  it  if  we  here  congratulate 
the  Society  olco  more  on  the  success  of  its 
Temple  Show. 

A  word  to  the  Victoria  Medallists— would  it 
not  have  been  fitting  if  those  gentlemen 
honoured  with  ibis  decoration  had  worn  it  on 
this  occasion  '(  It  is  meaningless,  or  it  is  signi- 
ficant; in  the  latter  case,  it  should  on  this 
occasion  have  been  borne  by  those  entitled  to  it. 


LlNNEAN  SOCIETY. — TLe  anniversary  meeting 
was  held  on  Tuesdaylast,  when  the  President,  Dr. 
Gunther,  was  re-elected,  as  also  the  other  officers  of 
the  Society,  and  certain  changes  were  made  in  the 
Council,  tccoiding  to  the  statutes.  The  President 
gave  an  inteiesting  summary  of  our  knowledge  of 
the  gigantic  land  tortoises,  and  at  the  end  of  his 
discourse  presented  the  Linnean  Medal  to  Dr. 
Waliich    for    his    researches  into  the  biology    of 


the  deep  seas,  and  other  contributions  to  science. 
A  very  interestin  g  feature  of  the  meeting  was 
the  presentation  of  a  spec:al  Medal  to  Sir  Joseph 
Hooker  on  the  completion  of  his  Flora  of  British, 
India.  Dr.  Gunther  briefly  recounted  the  services 
to  science  rendered  by  Sir  Joseph,  and  alluded  to  his 
work  as  Director  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  Pre- 
sident of  the  Royal  Society,  and  of  the  British 
Association.  Sir  Joseph  was  evidently  touched  by 
the  warmth  of  his  reception,  but  looked  as  though 
the  Flora  ef  British  India  was  not  to  be 
the  last  of  his  works,  his  upright  figure  and 
clear  voice  betokening  a  capacity  for  further  work. 
Sir  Joseph  spoke  of  his  election  to  the  Society  at  a 
very  early  age  v. hen  he  was  the  youngest  Fellow  ; 
then  how  he  was  the  j  ourgest  member  of  the  An- 
tarctic Expedition  under  Captain  Ross,  and  had 
become  the  oldest  by  efflux  of  time.  Sir  Joseph 
touchingly  alluded  to  the  advantages  he  had  received 
from  the  training  and  the  example  of  his  father,  and 
ended  by  giving  some  interesting  reminiscences  of  the 
former  history  of  the  Society.  The  meeting  was 
graced  by  the  pretence  of  Lady  Hookeb,  and  other 
lady  members  of  the  family,  a  special  resolution  of 
the  council  bavhig,  we  believe,  been  obtained  for  this 
deviation  from  established  rule. 

At  an  evening  meeting  to  be  held  on  Thurs- 

day,  June  2,  1898,  at  8  p.m.,  the  following 
papers  will  be  read: — I.  "Notes  on  some  Lories," 
by  Prof.  St.  George  MrvART,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S.,  &c. 
II.  "A  Revision  of  the  Genus  Symblepharis,"  by  Mr 
E.  J.  Salmon.  III.  "  On  the  Food  of  the  Uropoda," 
by  Surg.-Capt.  H.  A.  Cummins,  F. L.S.,  &c. 

The  Surveyors'  Institution.— The  annual 
general  meeting  of  the  Institution,  to  receive  the 
report  of  the  Council,  and  the  announcement  of  the 
result  of  the  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year, 
will  be  held  on  Monday,  June  6,  1898,  at  3  o'clock. 
The  prizes  awarded  to  successful  candidates,  in  con- 
nection with  the  recent  preliminary  and  professional 
examinations,  will  be  presented  by  the  President  at 
the  annual  general  meeting. 

Great  Rose  Show  of  the  Richmond  Hor- 
ticultural SOCIETY.— We  understand  that  the 
twenly-fourth  arnual  exhibition  of  plants,  flowers, 
fruits,  vegetables,  table  decorations,  &c,  will  be  held 
in  the  Old  Deer  Park,  Richmond,  on  Wednesday, 
June  29.  In  addition  to  the  tsual  prizes  and  special 
prizes,  there  will  be  a  Challenge  Cup  for  Roses,  pre- 
tented  by  the  Mayor  and  Mayoress  of  Richmond, 
Councillor  and  Mrs.  Albert  Chancellor.  His  Royal 
Highness  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  T.R.H.  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  Orleans,  and  the  Lord  Mayor  and 
Lady  Mayoress  of  London  have,  amongst  others, 
already  intimated  their  intention  of  being  present. 
The  honorary  secretary  is  Mr.  A.  Algernon  Chan- 
cellor, 1,  King  Street,  Richmond,  Surrey. 

Botany    in   Schools.— We   learn   that    the 

report  from  the  British  Embassy  at  Berlin,  with 
reference  to  the  supply  of  flowers  from  the  public 
parks  there  to  the  schools,  for  the  study  of  botany, 
came  before  the  School  Board  for  London  on  the 
20th  inst.,  when  it  was  decided  that  letters  should 
be  sent  to  the  London  County  Council  and  Her 
Majesty's  Office  of  Works  inquiring  whether  a  similar 
arrangement  might  not  be  made  in  this  country. 
We  wish  this  new  departure  all  tuccess. 

The  Market  Gardeners,  Nurserymen,  and 
Farmers'  Association.— First  list  of  sums  paid 
or  promised  in  aid  of  Fund  for  appeal  to  the  House  of 
Lords ;  Agricultural  Rates  Act,  1896,  Rating  of 
Glasshouses,  Smith  and  Others  v.  Richmond  :— 
Kelway  &  Son,  Langport,  £1  Is.  ;  C.  Martin,  Worth- 
ing, £1  Is.  ;  E.  E.  SparkeB,  Worthing,  £1  Is.  ;  W. 
R.  Marshall,  Bognor,  £2  2s.  ;  John  Turtle,  Welling, 
£2  2s. ;  Norman  Davis,  Framfield,  £2  2s. ;  E.  Sawyer, 
Lower  Edmonton,  £1  Is. ;  E.  Bachelor,  Harrogate, 
£1  Is. ;  C.  Whiting,  Hereford,  £2  2s.  ;  A.  Campbell, 
Southport,  £1  Is.  ;  Wm.  Iceton,  Roehampton,  £5  5s. ; 
G.  Underwood,  Camden  Town,  £5  ;  Turner  Bros., 
Garston,  £2  2s.  ;  W.  A.  Cull,  Tottenham,  £2  ;  Ord 
Bros.,  North  Shields,  £1  ;  J.  Backhouse,  York,  £2  2s. ; 
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Fig.  119. — zenobia  speciosa  cassinefolia  :   hardy  shruj ;  flowers  white, 

leaves  glaucous. 

(As  exhibited  at  the  Temple  Show.) 
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_FlO.    120. — HYDRANGEA   HORTEN.SIA   STELLATA,    VAR.    FIMBRIATA. 
(As  exhibited  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sous  at  the  Temple  Show.) 


Fig.  121. — phlebodium  mayii. 
(As  exhibited  by  Mr.  H.  B.  May  at  the  Temple  Show.) 
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FlC,    122. — HYDRANGEA   HORTENSIA,    VAR.   MARIKSII  :    HORT.    VEITCH. 
(As  exhibited  at  the  Temple  Show.) 


Supplement  to  the  "Gardeners'  Chronicle."   May  28,   1898. 


Fig.  123.— philadelphus  coronarius,   "  bouie  d' argent," 
(As  exhibited  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons  at  the  Temple  Show.) 
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Fig.  124. — adtantum  iiemsleyanum. 
(A*  exhibit!.!  by  Mr.  H.  B.   May  at  the  Temple  Show.) 


Fig.   125. — azalea  amcena,  mikado. 
(As  exhibited  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &    ocs  at  the  Temple  Show.) 
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J.  Tully,' Enfield  Highway,  £1  Is.  ;  Fromow  &  Sons, 
Chiswick,  £10;  S.  Brandon,  Addlestone,  £2  2s.  ; 
J.  Byatt,  Hampton,  £2  2s.  ;  J.  L.  Leigh,  Newton-le- 
Willows,  £3  3s.  ;  J.  Peed  &  Son,  West  Norwood, 
£1  Is.;  Veitch  &  Son,  Exeter,  £1  Is.  ;  G.  Bennett, 
Hanwell,  £1  Is.  ;  A.  F.  Hobbs,  Dunstable,  £1  Is. 
Thirty-six  Worthing  growers  on  the  basis  of  their 
rating  (say)  £100.  The  association  has  determined 
to  proceed  with  the  appeal,  although  the  response  to 
the  application  for  funds  has  not  been  so  general  as 
the  importance  of  the  matter  demands.  Assistance 
is  solicited  from  the  numerous  growers  who  have  not 
yet  contributed.  George  Monro,  Hon.  Treasurer,  32, 
King  Street,  Cove nt  Garden,  W.C. 

Ghent   School   of    Horticulture.  —  We 

learn  that  a  party  of  students  of  this  Institution, 
conducted  by  the  Head  Gardener,  will  visit  this  country 
between  June  1  and  June  6.  They  purpose  visiting 
the  establishments  of  Messrs.  Veitch,  Williams,  and 
others,  and  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  bespeak  for  them  a  cordial  welcome,  but 
we  regret  that  earlier  intimation  could  not  have  been 
given. 

The  Agricultural  Seed  Trade  Associa- 
tion held  its  annual  meeting  on  Monday,  the  16th 
inst.,  at  the  office  of  the  presidtnt,  Mr.  J.  Picabd, 
59,  Mark  Lane,  when  the  usual  business  of  present- 
ing the  report,  cash  accounts,  election  cf  officers  for 
the  year,  and  other  matters  were  transacted.  It  was 
also  decided  to  hold  the  annual  dinner  at  the  Holborn 
Restauiant,  and  Mr.  John  Harbison,  of  the  film  of 
Harrison  &  Sons,  Leicester,  was  thereon  elected 
Chairman  for  the  occasion.  Monday  las*,  May  23, 
was  the  day  fixed  for  the  function,  when  about  thirty 
members  and  friends  attended,  including  Mr.  IS. 
Sherwood  (Vice  Chairman),  also  Messrs.  A.  Moss, 
T.  Thornton,  H.  Le  May,  W.  Le  May,  H. 
Aiton,  G.  Eell,  E.  Marcuse,  D.  Allester 
(Secretary),  and  others.  In  proposing  pros- 
perity to  the  Asscciation,  the  chairman  remarked 
that  it  deserved  to  be  better  known,  and  more  largely 
patronised,  as  it  had  for  its  objects  the  elements  for 
securing  a  good  understanding  amongst  those  engaged 
in  the  trade,  and  providing  a  permanent  Aibitration 
Board  available  to  all  for  the  purpose  of  settlement  of 
trade  disputes  in  having  a  code  of  rules  by  which 
the  Agricultural  Seed  Tiade  should  be  carried  on. 
It  being  the  duty  of  all  engaged  largely  in  the  trade 
to  join  and  support  the  Association,  he  hoped  many 
who  were  not  members  now  would  soon  join  ; 
announcing,  at  the  same  time,  three  firms  who  had 
recently  contented  to  do  so.  The  Soaiety  was 
established  by  a  few  London  firms  eighteen  years 
since,  but  now  it  admits  members  from  all  parts  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  Each  year  the  eases  for 
arbitration  have  become  fewer  in  number,  and  a  law 
suit  seems  to  be  almost  a  thing  of  the  past,  clearly 
proving  the  great  value  of  the  Association,  and  the 
beneficial  effects  of  its  influence. 

San  JOSE  SCALE.— Canada  has,  we  leatn, 
already  taken  defensive  steps  against  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  pest  from  the  United  States,  and  now 
further  measures  are  to  come  into  force,  the  chief 
points  of  which  are  the  following  :  the  introduction 
of  all  trees,  bushes,  plants,  Vines  (plants),  shoots, 
cuttings,  layers  from  the  United  States  of  America, 
Japan,  Hawai,  aLd  Australia.  The  exceptions  are, 
glasshouse  plants,  herbaceous  plants,  Conifers,  bul- 
bous and  tuberous  plants.  All  plants,  &c,  seized  at 
the  frontier  or  at  the  port  of  arrival  will  be  confis- 
cated and  the  importers  fined,  as  well  as  mulcted  of 
the  import  doty.  The  executive  is  empowered  wheu 
sufficient  reason  exists  to  extend  the  regulations  or 
to  repeal  them. 

H.   WiTTE.— The  hortulanus,  M.  H.  Wiite,  of 
the  Lejden  Botanic  Garden,  alter  forty  years  of  pro- 
active   activity,    has    been    pensioned.       His    bou 
I.  E.  Th.  Wiite,  succeeds  him. 

SCILLA  CAMPANULATA  VAR.  COMPACT  A  ALBA 

.-  S.  C.  VAR.  ROSEA.— We  are  indebted  to  MeBBrs. 

a.  H.  Krelacie  &  Son,  Haarlem,  for  flowers  of  two  new 
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varieties  of  Scilla  campanulata,  which  show  a  con- 
siderable advance  on  the  common  garden  varieties  of 
•the  same  colours,  of  which  some  flowers  were  also 
sent  for  comparison.  The  white  variety,  Scilla  cam- 
panulata var.  compacta  alba  (Krelage),  has  large  bell- 
shaped  flowers,  and  the  floral  trusses  are  much  larger 
than  in  the  commo  n  white  variety.  The  othernovelty, 
Scilla  campanulata  var.  Rose  Queen  (Krelage),  is  a 
decided  advance  on  the  rosy  forms  hitherto  cultivated, 
which  might  have  been  improved  long  ago.  These 
two  Scillas  are  admirable  adelitions  to  spring-flowering 
plants. 

ANew  Variety  of  Chrysanthemum  maxi- 
mum.— We  have  received  an  improved  variety  from 
Mr.  J.  Davies,  Hoylake,  Cheshire,  to  which  he 
has  given  the  cognomen  Daviesii.  The  variety  is 
valuable  as  an  early  i.nd  very  abundant  flowerer. 
Mr.  Davies  tells  us  that  his  two  large  beds  of  the 
plants  are  at  the  present  time  a  sheet  of  white  bloom. 
The  first  flower  opened  on  May  7,  therefore  much 
earlier  than  any  other.  It  is  a  fine  showy  white 
flower  with  a  yellow  disc. 

Thf.  NEILL  Prize.— This  much-valued  prize, 
the  highest  a  Scottish  gardener  can  aspire  to,  was 
founded  about  forty  years  ago  by  the  late  Dr.  Patrick 
Neill  of  Edinburgh,  by  vesting  a  sum  of  money  now 
realising  about  fifteen  guineas  annually.  In  accord- 
ance with  Dr.  Neill's  desire  the  proceeds  are  awarded 
every  second  or  third  year,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Council  of  the  Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural 
Society,  to  a  distinguished  Scottish  botanist  or  culti- 
vator. Some  cf  the  most  distinguished  of  Scottish 
botanists  and  ho.ticulturists  have  received  the  honour 
during  the  past ;  and  the  prize  for  1897  and  1898, 
was  awarded  at  a  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the 
Society,  on  Wednesday  ISth  inst.,  as  we  recorded 
last  week,  to  Mr.  Thomas  Lont,  the  well-known  and 
accomplished  gardener  to  Sir  Michael  Shaw  Stewart, 
Bart.,  Ardgowan,  Renfrewshire.  Mr.  Lunt,  who  is 
still  in  the  prime  of  life,  has  been  in  charge  of  the 
gardens  at  Ardgowan  for  the  long  period  of  forty -five 
j  ears,  and  besides  keeping  his  extensive  charge  in 
ps  rfect  order  for  such  an  unusual  period,  is  widely- 
known  and  highly  esteemed  among  his  numerous 
friend  s.  His  se  rvices  as  a  j  udge  are  highly  appreciated . 
and  have  been  freely  and  ably  given  at  the  shows  of 
most  of  the  leading  Societies  in  the  country.  Long 
may  he  enjoy  his  well-merited  honour.  Those  who 
have  foimerly  received  the  prize  are  the  following  :— 

Cultivatois. — Mr.  James  McNab,  Curator  of  the 
Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Edinburgh,  and  Superinten- 
dent of  the  Scciety's  Experimental  Gardens  ;  Mr. 
Wm.  Thomson,  gardener,  Dalkeith  Park  ;  Andrew 
Turnbull,  Bothwell  Gastle  ;  Robt.  Foulis,  Fordel  ; 
John  Webster,  Gordon  Castle  ;  David  Thomson, 
Drumlanrig  ;  Wm.  Young,  Assist.  Sec.  of  the  Royal 
Caledonian  Horticultural  Society  ;  Malcolm  Dunn, 
gardener,  Dalkeith  Palace  ;  Angus  McLeod,  Newbattle 
Abbey  ;  John  Paterson,  Millbank  ;  Alex.  Kirk,  Alloa. 

Botanists. — Professor  Balfour,  Edinburgh  ;  Mr. 
John  Sailer  ;  Mr.  Isaac  Anderson  Henry  of  Wood- 
end  ;  Charles  Howie,  Upper  Largo,  Fife  ;  Professor 
Bayley  Balfour,  Edinburgh;  and  Mr.  Robert  Lindsay, 
late  Curator  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Edinburgh. 

Yorkshire  Naturalists'  Union.— The  137th 

meeting  of  this  body,  of  which  the  president  is 
Prof.  Michael  Foster,  M.A.,  Sec.R.S.,  Cambridge; 
hon.  secretary,  W.  Denisojj  Roebuck,  F.L.S.,  259, 
HjdePark  Road,  Leeds  ;  and  special  hon.  secretary 
for  this  meeting,  H.  H.  Corbltt,  M.R.C.S.,  9,  Priory 
Place,  Doncaster,  will  be  held  at  Doncaster,  for  the 
investigation  of  Bilby,  West  Moor,  Armthorpe,  Sandal 
Beat,  Sandal  Brickfields,  Wheatley  Wood,  &c,  on 
Whit-Monday,  May  30,  1898.  Railway  arrangements  : 
through  return  tickets  at  pleasure- party  rates  will  be 
issued  at  all  stations  on  the  G.  N.,  H.  &  B.,  L.  &  Y., 
L.  &  N.W.,  M.  S.  &  L.,  Midland,  and  N.  E.  Railways, 
which  have  booking  arrangements  tor  Doncaster 
station  to  members  and  associates  of  the  Y.N.U. 
producing  their  signed  card  of  membership.  Tickets 
taken  on  Friday,  Saturday,  Sunday,  or  Monday, 
May  27  to  30  inclusive,  will  be  available  for  return 
any  day  up  to  Tuesday,  May  31.     Where  through 


bookings  are  not  in  oreration,  members  may  book  to 
most  convenient  junction,  and  re-book  to  destination, 
the  reduced  fares  being  available  for  each  stage  of  the 
journey.  Hotel  accommodation  :  members  will  find 
excellent  accommodation  at  The  Glyn  (Temperance), 
Head-quarters  ;  The  Angel,  The  Elephant,  The  Rein- 
deer, &o.  On  Saturday  evening,  May  28,  an  informal 
meeting  and  exhibition  of  objects  of  local  scientific 
interest  will  be  held  at  The  Glyn  Hotel. 

Publications  Received.— Garden-Making,  by 

L.  H.  Bailey  (Macmillan)  ;  Handbook  of  Practical 
Botany,  by  E.  Strasburger,  edited  by  W.  Hilhouse 
(Swan  Sonnenschein) ;  British  Orchids,  by  A.  D. 
WebBter  (J.  S.  Virtue  &  Co.,  Ivy  Lane,  E.C.).— 
Greenhouse  Management,  by  L.  R.  Taff  (New  York, 
Orange  Judd  Co.  ;  and  to  be  obtained  from  Kegan 
Paul,  Trench,  Trubner  &  Co.,  Paternoster  House, 
Charing  Cross  Road,  W .C.)—Deboscheriana ;  a  Reply 
to  M.  Charles  de  Bosschere  (Brussels,  P.  Weissen- 
bruch,  45,  Rue  du  Poincon).  —  Fruit-growers  Annual, 
by  Sampson  Morgan  (London,  Iliffe  &  Sons,  3,  St. 
Bride's  Street,  E.C.)—  Nuovo  Giornale  Botanica 
Ltaliano,  Nuovo  Serie.— Thirty-fifth  Annual  Report  of 
the  Michigan  Agricultural  College  Experiment  Station 
( Lansing,  Robert  Smith  Printing  Co  ). 
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ANNUAL  DIANTHUSE?.— It  appears  difficult  to 
adequately  commend  to  the  notice  of  lovers  of 
flowers  the  many  interesting  forms  of  D.  chinensis. 
It  is  also  difficult  to  name  another  annual  that  is  so 
easy  to  raise  and  grow,  so  quick  to  bloom,  so  showy, 
and  so  lasting.  The  species,  which  has  been  in  cul- 
tivation in  this  country  for  nearly  two  centuries, 
originally  came  from  China,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  doubling  the  flowers,  increasing  the  size  some- 
what, and  extending  the  varieties,  no  great  change 
has  taken  place  in  it.  But  they  can  be  made  to  form 
charming  patches  of  colour  in  the  garden,  and  if  the 
plants  can  be  raised  in  frames,  and  are  then  trans- 
ferred to  beds  of  good  soil,  and  at  regular  distances 
apart  in  the  beds,  they  become  very  effective ; 
especially  if  a  little  attention  be  given  in  the  way 
of  removing  the  decaying  flowers,  so  that  seed- 
pods  be  not  formed,  then  the  duration  of 
the  bloom  is  increased.  Varieties  of  D.  chinensis, 
both  double  and  single,  have  been  raised  and  named ; 
but  since  the  introduction  of  that  greatly  enlarged 
form,  D.  Heddewigi,  just  forty  years  ago,  the 
smaller-flowered  and  less  brilliant  forms  of  D.  chi- 
nensis have  fallen  back  to  the  second  place  in  degrees 
of  notice.  In  this  case  the  Japanese  seem  to  have 
developed  a  new  type  of  the  Chinese  annual  Dianthus, 
as  they  did  of  the  Chrysanthemum.  It  was  M. 
Heddewig,  o'  St.  Petersburg,  who  obtained  seeds  of 
this  new  form  from  Japan,  and  some  were  sent  to 
Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.,  of  Holborn,  who  were  the  first 
to  flower  it  and  exhibit  it  in  public.  The  first  bloomed 
seedlings  showed  variation  in  colour,  and  the  petal 
edges  were  slightly  toothed,  and  this  characteristic 
becoming  developed,  a  handsome  foTm,  laciniated  on 
the  petal  edges,  was  developed  ;  and  thus  originated 
the  type  known  as  laciniatus.  In  the  case  of  varieties 
of  the  original  type,  flowers  have  been  developed 
with  almost,  if  not  quite,  smooth  petal  edges,  and 
varieties  selected  and  named  ;  and  double  forms  also 
have  resulted.  Some  of  the  best  of  the  single  varieties 
which  come  pretty  true  from  seed  are  Crimson 
Belle,  bright  red  ;  Brilliant,  of  a  deeper  and  more 
lustrous  crimson  ;  Eastern  Queen,  having  a  very 
pleasing  tint  of  rose,  and  such  double  forms  as  white, 
purple,  and  tint  known  as  the  Mourning  Pink,  the 
purple  flowes  being  edged  with  white.  The  type 
Heddewigi  1  s  been  crossed  with  the  Sweet  William, 
and  also  with  chinensis,  and  some  fine  double  forms 
have  resulted,  and  theEe  are  grouped  under  the 
section  hybridus  ;  while  a  larger  group  known  as 
imperialis  may  be  regarded  as  glorified  Sweet 
Williams,  having  compact,  fully  double  blossoms . 
Of  this  type  there  are  several  varieties,  white, 
striped,  crimson,  See.,  and  there  is  also  a  dwarf  strain 
with  several  varieties.  Thus  there  is  ample  choice, 
and  lovers  of  the  best  and  most  lasting  of  the  hardy 
annuals  should  include  the  annual  Dianthuses  in  a 
selective  collection.  We  starve  our  annuals  too 
much.  They  are  often  sown  much  too  thickly  in 
poor  soil.  They  are  allowed  to  grow  and  flower 
unthinned,     and    when   they  bloom  they  axe   too 
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frequently  fugacious  and  unsatisfactory.  Good 
cultivation  works  wonders,  and  no  other  hardy 
annual  perhaps  more  appreciates  good  culture  than 
Dianthus  chinenais,  and  its  numerous  progeny,  ft.  D. 

YELLOW-FLOWERED  MARGUERITES.— I  always 
read  with  much  interest  and  benefit  Mr.  Ward's 
notes.  In  your  issue  of  the  14th  ins*,  he  deals  with 
Violets  and  yellow  Marguerites  for  market-work  out- 
doors. What  I  am  surprised  to  learn  is,  that  he 
winters  his  autumn-struck  cuttings  in  cold  frames 
I  scarcely  thought  they  would  stand  this  ;  but  my 
object  in  wntirg  th's  is  to  ask  him,  through  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  if  he  would  give  me,  as  well  as 
many  other  amateur?,  a  short  cultural  note  on 
growing  yellow  Marguerites  in  pots  for  winter  and 
spring  flowering.  I  have  tried  to  produce  plants 
such  aB  one  sees  brought  to  market,  but  I  have  found 
it  the  most  unsatisfactory  plant  to  deal  with.  I  have 
plants  in  all  stapes  of  gro«tb,  but  not  one  flower 
have  I  had  during  winter  or  spring  out  of  the 
lot.  Possibly  I  have  been  trying  to  do  the  im[  ossible. 
I  have  tried  it  in  all  temperatures.  The  plants  grow 
like  weeds.  I  cut  back  hi  If  the  batch  some  time  ago, 
thinking  as  I  got  the  wood  older  and  riper  the  young 
growths  would  burst  into  flower;  but  all  they  do  is  to 
increase  in  bulk.  I  grow  three  varieties,  the  small, 
flat-flowered  sort,  al.o  a  variety  I  picked  out  of  a 
batch  in  the  market  a  year  ago,  as  it  was  not  pegged 
down  in  the  pot,  as  all  the  others  were,  and  there- 
fore, as  I  thought,  a  dwarfer  sort.  But  under  my  bad 
culture,  as  I  conclude,  it  seems,  so  farai  its  offspring 
is  concerned,  to  have  lo.-t  its  dwarf  character  ;  the 
foliage  is  coarse  and  succulent  locking.  What  the 
variety  is  I  do  not  know.  Lately  I  bought  in  a  variety 
which  I  was  told  is  the  best,  and  named  Feu  d'Or  ; 
whether  this  will  be  more  reasonable  in  its  require- 
ments, in  order  to  get  it  to  fljwer  during  winter  and 
spring,  I  cannot  say.  I  have  just  struck  a  batch 
for  n<-xt  winter  flowering  ;  I  propose  >o  treat  these  as 
one  does  zonals  for  winter-flowering.  I  know  I 
should  be,  and  I  am  certain  many  others  would  be, 
indebted  to  the  Gardiner*'  Chronicle  for  a  Cultural 
Note  on  "How  to  Grow  Yellow  Marguerites  for 
Winter  and  Spring  Flowering."  Of  course,  I  mean 
plants  in  shape  and  form  such  as  the  market-men 
produce,  with  level  heads  a  mass  of  bloom.   A.  E. 

GARDENERS'   ORPHAN   FUND. — As   one  who  has 

in  times  past  taken  some  interest  in  this  Fund  in 
connection  with  the  concert  scheme  of  assistance  (a 
scheme,  most  unfortuuattdy,  now  in  abeyance),  I  read 
the  remarka  of  your  correspondent  in  connection 
with  this  very  deserving  charity  with  much  interest. 
Yep,  it  is  a  very  lamentable  fact  that  the  Fund  is 
not  suppoited  at  all  as  it  should  be  by  members 
of  the  craft.  I  would  venture  to  give  expres- 
sion to  the  opinion  that  the  executive  committee 
of  the  Fund  are  not  altogether  blameless  for 
this  truly  unfortunate  state  of  affairs.  The 
majority  of  working  gardeners  are  absolutely  shut 
out  from  participating  in  what  should  be  a  genuine 
gathering  of  gardeners  in  connection  with  their  own 
fund  at  the  Annual  Dinner  by  reason  of  the  pro- 
hibitive price  fixed  to  ensure  attendance  thereH.  True, 
those  who  attend  do  not  forget  the  appeal  made  to 
them  ;  but  such  substantial  aid  is  very  dearly  purchased 
if  it  shuts  out  those  who  should  be  the  main  support  of 
an  institution  that  was  specially  designed  t>  relieve 
the  orphans  of  gardeners — an  institution  that  is 
certaiidy  ipnored  by  the  main  body.  Why  not  — as 
in  the  early  days  of  the  Fund — have  a  really  genuine 
gardeners'  gathering,  with  the  price  of  admission  to 
it  6uited  to  the  means  of  gardeners?  And  why  does 
not  the  committee  strive  to  get  young  gardeners  to 
take  an  interest  in  a  fund  that  may  have  special 
claims  upon  their  support  ?  Life  Member. 

PROTECTING  PEACH-BLOOM. — When  a  few  days 
since  at  Dropmore,  where  Mr.  Herrin  has  Peach-trees 
on  the  open  wall,  on  high  and  on  low  ground,  some 
distance  apart,  I  observed  that  there  were  on  the 
trees  remarkable  sets  of  fruit  in  every  case.  Natu- 
rally I  asked,  "  Did  you  give  these  trees  any 
protection  whi  n  in  bloom  ?"  and  he  said  "  Yes,  when 
in  full  flower  1  hung  over  them  fish-netting  doubled." 
That  was  one  for  the  protectors.  But  whilst  in  the 
upper  garden  there  is  but  a  south  wall,  in  the  lower 
garden  there  is  a  west  wall  also,  and  on  this  are 
numerous  Peach  and  Nectarine-trees,  also  carrying 
heavy  sets  of  fruit.  Here  it  was  only  the  rather 
earlier-bloomed  trees  on  the  south  walls  that  had  net 
protection,  the  west  wall  not  getting  any  ;  and  this 
is  on  low-ljing  ground.  Therefore  this  is  a  point  in 
favour  of  the  ntt  protectors,  as  it  leads  to  the  infer- 
ence that  such  protection  as  was  given,  little  enough 
after  all,  did  no  good,   and   was  so  much  useless 


labour.  On  some  of  the  trees  where  thinning  had 
not  yet  been  done,  the  fruits  would  have  to  be 
reduced  by  about  three-fourths.  I  noticed  that  none 
of  the  trees  are  luxuriant.  That  luxuriance  is  a  bad 
feature  in  Peaches  always,  and  accouuts  very  often 
for  failures  tos  et  bloom,  is  a  matter  of  common  know- 
ledge. Generally  outdoor  trees  get  too  much  digging 
about,  and  too  liberal  manuring.  The  late  Mr.  Lindsay 
when  at  Diiton  Park,  Slough,  was  one  of  the  most 
6'  ccessful  Peach-growers  on  outside  walls,  having  no 
Peach-houses.  His  wall  was  always  a  fine  picture  in 
the  autumn  when  full  of  fruit,  and  he  had  no 
elaborate  means  of  protecting  his  trees.  Generally 
they  had  none  at  ad,  and  the  results  were  of  the 
best.  A.l).  [Our  experience  of  south  country  gardens, 
and  more  especially  those  round  town,  shows  that,  in 
a  season  iikc  the  present  following  a  mild  winter,  but 
little  protection  is  n*  eded,  tut  in  a  cool  spring  fbllow- 
irg  a  hard  winter,  protection  has  a  good  deal  to  do 
with  securing  a  crop  of  Peache%  Nectarines,  Apricots, 
Pears  and  Plums,  &c.  The  reason  may  be  that  the 
severe  cold  of  what  is  cdled  a  "  hard  »  inter"  extracts 
the  sun-heat  from  the  soil,  whil-t  after  a  mild  one, 
marked  probably  by  heavy  or  but  little  la'n,  some  of 
the  la'eot  heat  is  still  there,  to  aid  in  warding  off  the 
ill  effects  of  such  spring  frosts  as  we  may  chance  to 
get.  Ed.] 

TRAMPLING  ON  AN  ONION  BED.— While  reading 
Mr.  McHattie's  article  anent  spring-sown  Onious,  it 
recalled  to  mind  a  "wrinkle"  imiarted  to  an  old 
friend,  a  worthy  schoolmaster,  in  the  North.  The 
said  "wrinkle"  was,  that  when  the  Onions  were 
about  "2  inches  in  length,  he  was  to  firmly  tread,  not 
between  the  rows,  but  on  the  plants.  "This,"  says 
the  Dominic,  "  I  d>  cided  to  try  ;  but  thinking  it 
such  a  cruel  procedure,  and  to  mitigate  its  more 
crushing  effect,  I  took  off  my  boots,  and  carried  out 
the  process  in  my  stockinged  feet."  Unfortunately, 
I  never  found  out  how  the  "  wrinkle"  succeeded,  so 
cannot  advise  as  to  its  efficiency.  J.  McCiUlum, 
Dorincourt  Gardens,  WhyUleafe,  Surrey. 

PROTECTING  PEACHES,  ETC. — In  reference  to 
your  correspondent  "  A.  D. 'a  "note  on  this  subject  in 
the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  May  14,  I  may  state  that  I 
have  followed  the  practice  of  covering  for  several  years 
past.  I  agree  with  "A.  D."  that  night  frosts  are 
undoubtedly  what  we  have  mostly  to  contend  with, 
and  hailstorms  by  day  occasionally.  I  have  no 
doubt  in  the  low-lying  country  around  Lincoln, 
where  frosts  are  more  severely  felt  than  on  higher 
lands,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  protect  the 
trees.  Of  course,  it  is  equally  necessary  to  take  away 
the  covering  early  in  the  morning.  My  experience  of 
Apricots  here  is,  that  to  cover  them  usually  ensures 
abundance  of  fruit.  This  year  the  fruit  set  thickly 
in  clusters  all  over  the  Apricot  trees,  and  I  have 
pulled  off  quite  Bix  for  every  one  left,  and  still  have 
a  heavy  crop.  Last  year  the  show  of  blossom  was 
not  bo  good,  but  I  got  a  good  average  crop  notwith- 
standing ;  and  the  year  before  I  had  a  very  heavy 
crop,  similar  to  this  year's.  I  must  say,  that  unless 
I  had  protected  the  tiees  this  year  when  the  frost 
exceeded  16°  for  several  nights  at  the  time  wheu  the 
trees  were  in  bloom,  the  fruits  would  have  been  very 
few.  Our  Apricot-trees  are  unusually  healthy,  and 
the  heavy  showers  have  kept  them  clean  and  soaked 
the  ground.  The  Peaches,  however,  are  not  nearly 
so  healthy,  although  there  is  a  good  set,  but  the  cold 
nights  have  caused  curl  to  appear  on  tbe  leaves  ;  they 
will  with  warm  weather  grow  out  of  this  state,  and  make 
good  progress.  M.  Cooper,  Boullham  Hall,  Lincoln. 

A  SOUTH  DEVON  GARDEN.— My  garden  has  been 
very  gay  with  Narcissus  and  Anemone  fulgens,  but 
they  are  now  all  over.  Roses  are  well  in  bud,  and 
Pyrethrums  promise  well.  Buddleia  globosa  ia 
coming  into  flower.  Primula  Sieboldi  (pink)  haa 
been  out  all  winter,  and  is  now  blooming  freely. 
Mandevdla  suaveolens,  out  all  winter,  is  growing 
well,  but  I  doubt  if  I  shall  flower  it,  as  the  plait  ia 
too  much  exposed.  It  flowers  well  all  over  a 
neighbour's  front  verandah,  well  protected  behind 
some  old  Myrtles  and  Pomegranates.  A  friend  haa 
just  taken  me  to  see  his  young  plant  of  Embothrium 
coccineum,  in  this  village,  jut  10  feet  high.  I 
counted  eighty-four  trusses  of  bloom — there  may 
have  been  more.  It  is  the  most  glorious  thing  I 
know.  Mr.  T.  B.  Bolitho,  M.P.,  has  much  larger 
plants  both  at  Greenway  on  the  Part  and  at  Ire- 
widden,  near  Penzance;  and  his  cousin,  T.  R. 
Bolitho,  has  also  a  large  plant  at  Trengwainton. 
The  largest  plant  I  know  is  at  Trellissick,  but  it  was 
not  in  bloom  when  I  was  there.     I  have  Heuchera 

coccinea  in  flower  and  Ourisia  coming  out,  also  Ixias. 

W.  Thomson,  Bishop's  Teignlon,  Tiignmouth. 


DOUBLE  WHITE  AURICULA  SNOWDROP.— The 
plant  of  this  exhibited  at  the  Temple  Show  repre- 
sents  some  twenty  years  of  patient  selection.  I  began 
at  that  distance  of  time  with  a  plant  which  had 
white  single  flowers,  but  which  occasionally  threw  a 
flower  or  two  showing  an  extra  petal  issuing  from  the 
tube.  Tl  e  first  two  year  seedlings  for  these  semi- 
double  varieties  produce  seed  fairly  freely,  showed 
but  little  change ;  but  twelve  years  afterwards  1 
secured  a  very  good  double  white,  which  I  unfortu- 
nately lost.  It  waa  like  beginning  the  work  over 
again,  and  having  one  or  two  semi-doubles  by  me,  I 
made  further  attempts,  keeping  two  or  three  of  the 
best  of  the  whites  as  seed-beai  ers.  It  was  curious  to 
note  that  seedlirgs  from  white  flowers  only  would 
for  two  or  three  generations  slow  no  trace  whatever 
of  white  ;  and  then,  when  1  feared  I  had  lost  the 
line  of  descent,  a  white  would  appear,  and  my  per- 
sistance  be  rewarded.  It  was  in  the  year  1896 
that  the  variety  Snowdrop  appeared,  which  it  must 
be  admitted  is  fully  double,  as  well  as  a  robust 
grower.  All  the  flowers  of  white  Auriculas  that  I 
1  ave  jet  raised  open  of  a  dull  primrose  tint,  but 
gradually  they  bleach  to  white.  Owing  to  the  dull, 
cold  weather,  the  flowers  of  Snowdrop  have  been 
fully  a  month  in  unfolding.  It  is  also  interesting  to 
note  that  the  various  relays  of  seedlings  have  given 
me  splendid  doubles — marooD,  plum,  yellow,  blue, 
and  mauve  colour-  ;  and  I  have  now  a  collection  of  a 
dozen  double  variet:es,  the  like  of  which  probably 
could  not  be  found  in  Europe.  The  double  Auri- 
culas are  all  late-blooming,  and  generally  at  their  best 
about  the  second  werk  in  May.  ft.  Dean,  V.M.II. 

STRAWBERRY     ROYAL     SOVEREIGN.— Why     has 

this  variety  become  so  popular  for  forcing  '!  In  the 
first  place  it  has  large  fruits,  and  in  advocating  meie 
size  I  lay  myself  open  to  criticism,  as  many  private 
growers  condemn  size  if  quality  be  lacking.  1  agree 
with  them  in  a  measure,  but  in  these  days,  when  size 
in  fruit  is  bo  great  a  feature,  in  order  to^keep  pace 
with  the  times,  I  fear  we  must  not  overlook  size  as  one 
point.  Royal  Sovereign  is  not  poor  in  quality  when 
given  the  conditions  necessary  to  the  production  of 
good  flavour  in  other  fruits.  This  season  I  have  tasted 
fruits  equal  in  quality  to  some  of  our  best  standard 
varieties,  and  1  am  sure  that  flavour,  so  far  as  this 
variety  is  concerned,  largely  depends  upon  the  cultiva- 
tion. Free-cropping  is  another  cardinal  point,  and  one 
very  rifficult  to  deny,  and  Roya  Sovereign  is  easily 
first  for  this,  being  in  weight  of  crop  and  average  size 
of  fruit  very  satisfactory.  I  very  much  doubt  if  such 
splendid  fruits  as  Mr.  Norman  staged  on  the  10th  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  (see 
tig.  126,  p.  331)  have  been  seen  previously,  and  his 
testimony  as  to  the  worth  of  this  variety  is 
strong.  For  years  I  grew  Auguste  Nicaise,  a 
variety  valuable  for  its  size  alone  ;  but  they  are 
not  at  all  regu'ar  in  this  respect,  there  being  a 
few  very  large  fruits,  and  many  small  ones.  The 
foliage,  too,  is  much  subject  to  red-spider,  and 
a  variety  with  hard  or  smooth  foliage  is  much  less 
subject  to  green-fly  and  red-spider.  Other  points 
are  firmness  of  the  fruits,  and  Royal  Sovereign  has 
firm  fruits,  and  when  fruits  are  needed  to  send  long 
distances,  it  is  a  great  gain.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
variety  that  travels  better.  For  the  last  few  years 
I  have  been  reducing  my  forcing  varieties  in  favour 
of  Royal  Sovereign,  and  this  was  not  done  until 
repeated  trials  had  convinced  me  of  its  worth.  Now 
I  pot  it  up  in  thousands,  and  if  the  fruits  are  well 
thinned  at  an  early  stage  of  growth,  and  they  are 
finished  with  ample  air  and  light,  there  is  little  fault 
to  find  with  it  in  regard  to  size,  quality,  or  crop.  For 
the  open  ground  the  variety  is  equally  useful,  but  I 
use  young  plants,  as  it  grows  so  freely  in  one  season, 
and  the  young  plants  crop  so  well,  that  there  is  no 
need  to  keep  older  plants.  In  the  case  of  any  older 
plants,  I  find  it  advisable  to  reduce  the  number  of 
trusses.  G.  Wythes. 


SOCIETIES. 
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ROYAL       HORTICULTURAL, 

The    Temple    Show. 

May  25,  26,  27. 

The  great  show  of  the  year  was,  as  usual,  held  in  the 
Temple  Gardens,  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Benchers 
The  arrangement  was  the  same  as  un  former  occasions,  and 
we  believe  the  attendance  of  the  public  was  larger  than  ever,  • 

GROUPS     OF    PLANTS. 

In  the  big  tent,  Messrs.  G.  Jackman  &  Son,  Woking  Nur- 
series,  Surrey,  showed  an  exceedingly  pleasing   group  of 
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small-flowered  Clematis  plants,  trained  on  balloon  trellises. 
Tbo  varioties  were  Sir  T.  Lawrence,  a  crimson  tubular 
flower,  like  tbose  of  C  coccinea,  from  whicbthcy  are  derived, 
Ibe  reverse  of  a  duller  hue  ;  Duchess  of  York,  blush-coloured, 
also  tubular ;  Admiration,  puce,  each  segment  furnished 
with  a  whitish  central  band ;  Countess  of  Onslow,  bright 
purple  ;  Grace  Darling,  rosy  carmine  ;  and  Duchess  of  Albany, 
light  and  deep  shades  of  rose.  There  were  several  plants  of 
each  variety,  and  arches  were  thrown  over  towards  the  back 
of  the  group,  on  which  plants  of  C.  Countess  of  Onslow  were 
trained,  thus  relieving  the  otherwise  stiff  ensemble.  The 
varieties  represent  a  new  type  of  hardy  Clematis,  and  were 
well  grown  and  furnished  with  foliage  and  blossoms. 

Mr.  W.  Iceton,  Putney  Park  Lane  Nursery,  S  W ,  ex- 
hibited a  good-sized  miscellaneous  group,  consisting  of 
Dncffina  Sanderiana,  D.  australis  variegata.  D.  Doucetti. 
Codiieum  Weissmanni,  a  number  of  Cdadiums,  with 
brilliantly-coloured  leaves  ;  Ericas,  Kalosanthes  in  variety, 
very  line  Lily  of  the  Valley  as  out  flowers;  Mandarine 
Oranges,  Adiantums  in  variety,  Azalea  mollis,  and  Lilium 
longiflorum  var.  Harrisii,  the  group  being  backed  with  Palms, 
Araucaria  excelsa,  Bamboos,  &c. 

Messrs.  J.  Waterer  &  Sons,  Bagshot,  Surrey,  had  a  corner 
exhibit  of  Rhododendron  hybridum,  consisting  of  plants 
ranging  from  2J  to  6  feet  in  height,  and  most  floriferous. 
We  noted  Baroness  Henry  Schroder,  pale  blush  with  a  patch 
of  purple  hued  spots  on  the  upper  segment;  Duchess  of 
Connaught,  of  a  creamy-white  tinge  adorned  with  a  patch  of 


variety,  as  round-headed  bushes,  was  made  much  use  of. 
Ceanothus  Vcitchianus  (own  raising),  with  the  habit  of  C. 
rigidus,  and  numerous  short  spikes  of  blue  flowers,  is  a 
pretty  subject.  Rosa  Wichuno  Manda's  Triomphe,  belongs 
to  the  Rosa  Polyantha  section,  and  has  small  white  flowers 
that  come  in  loose  panicles.  Eremurus  himalaicus  was 
a  plant  that  was  freely  used  in  the  group.  Its  shaft 
measures,  including  the  floral  portion,  some  5  feet  in 
height  ;  and  tho  flowers  are  white,  small,  and  densely 
arranged,  a  fine  border  or  rockery  plant.  Lycium  barbarum 
foliis  variegatis  is  a  desirable  plant  for  the  wild  garden, 
and  the  variegation  is  creamy-white  on  green.  Fabiana 
imbricate  was  shown  in  bloom,  also  several  Cytisu",  includ- 
ing C.  scoparius  var.  Andreanus,  C.  b.  grandiflorus,  C.  s. 
pisecox,  and  C.  purpureus  ;  Eulalia  japonic*  gracillima.  a 
strong-growing  (4  feet)  green  grass,  probably  of  use  in 
decoration  as  a  pot.  plant.  Vitisheterophylla  foliis  variegatis, 
Yucca  glorinsa  variegata,  a  distinct  variety  of  Adam's 
Needle  ;  Rhapbiolepis  japonica  in  a  well  bloomed  example  ; 
Arundo  Denix  variegata,  Spiuea  Anthony  Waterer,  with 
corjmbs  of  flowers  of  a  deep  crimson  colour,  abundantly 
produced;  and  Rhododendron  hybridum  Helene  Schiffner, 
with  pure  white  flowers.  The  back  of  the  group  wis 
furnished  with  Prunus  Pissardi,  Japanese,  and  other 
Acers,  &c. 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons  exhibited  in  the  small  adjoining 
marr,uee  a  number  of  Codiamms  (Crotons),  showing  the 
perfection  of  cultivation,  the  leaves  cV  an,  frcsh-Iooki  L-.  and 


FlG.    126.— STRAWBERRY   ROYAL   SOVEREIGN. 
(Taken  fto  n  fiats  grown  at  Hatliehl  Louse-  by  the  Premier's  Gardener,  Mr.  G.  Norman.) 


yellow  spots  ;  Sapph  ,  white,  with  a  deLs;  purple  patch; 
Princess  of  Wales,  cerise,  and  white  throat  internally  ;  J. 
Marshall,  H.  Brooke,  with  deep  crimson  flowers.  Mrs.  W. 
Agnew,  Minnie,  John  Walter,  W.  E.  Gladstone,  rosy  crimson, 
and  numerous  other  old  and  fine  varieties  were  included  in 
the  group. 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &.  Sons,  Ltd.,  Royal  Exotic  Nursery, 
Chelsea,  staged  a  very  interesting  collection  of  hardy  plants, 
including  amongst  others,  Viburnum  macrocephalum,  a 
plant  furnished  with  about  a  score  of  heads  of  white  blossoms, 
the  height  of  the  plant  being  2  feet ;  Hydrangea  Horten  sia 
Mariesii  (tig.  122),  large  corymbs  of  flowers,  surrounded  by 
a  row  of  birren  flowers,  of  a  pale-pink  colour  ;  H.  Hoi  tensia 
rosea,  not  so  effective,  but  similar  to  the  first  named;  H.  Hor- 
tensia  rosea,  a  brightly-coloured  variety  of  this  common  spe- 
cies, with  largecorjmbs  of  flower;  and  H.  Hortensiastellatafim- 
briata(6g.  120),  pinkish-white,  the  corymbs  consistingentirely 
of  barren  blossoms,  and  consequently  an  effective  plant  ;  II. 
paniculata  var.  grandiflora,  has  flowers  somewhat  exceeding 
the  type  in  siz  \  Ztnobia  speciosa  cassinefoli  i,  a  plant  well 
furnished  with  flowers  (fig.  lis);  Philadelphia  Lemoinei,  small 
white  blossoms  abundantly  produced  ;  P.  coronarius  Boule  de 
Neige,  a  striking  variety  with  ivory-white  blooms  of  a  large 
size  ;  P.  c.  Candelabra,  white,  is  a  desirable  variety,  as  is 
also  P.  c.  Boule  d'Aigent  (fig  123  .  Az  ilea  pontica  var.  Fania, 
flower  of  pale  pink  and  the  plant  most  floriferous  ;  A.  p. 
Gloria  Mundi,  orange  and  yellow  flowers;  A.  p.  Bouquet  do 
Flore,  light  yellow  and  orange  -  coloured  flowers:  Azalea 
amosna  Mikado,  salmon-coloured  flower-,  very  numerously 
produced  (see  fig.  125  )  ;  Azalea  mollis  x  sinensis  T.  J. 
Seidel,  with  rich  orange  -  scarlet  flowers,  A.  ni.  x  s. 
Dr.  Reichenbach,  similar  to  tho  nut-named  ;  A.  m.  x  s. 
M.  Desbois.  very  large  blooms  of  an  eirange  and 
pink    tint.      Rhododendron    Prometheus,  a  richly-coloured 


of  perfect  form.  We  remarked  the  varieties  Prince  ef 
Wales,  one  of  the  spirally. twistod-leaved  section  ;  Flamingo, 
green  leaf,  with  a  yellow-hued  midrib  ;  Albert  Truffaut', 
eaf  mottled  yellow  and  green ;  Eugene  Chantrier,  Aigburth 
Gem,  Reedii,  an  imposing  variety,  with  entire  leaves,  coloured 
crimson-green  when  aged,  marbled  yellow  when  young  ; 
Challenger,  long,  broad  leaves;  Hammondi,  semi  erect 
leaves,  narrow,  and  channelle  i,  green  with  a  yellow  midrib 
when  young,  and  of  a  crimson  hue  when  aged  ;  Hawkerj, 
leaves  half  white  and  half  green  ;  Golden  Ring,  and  Schom- 
burgkianus.  The  remainder  consisted  mostly  of  older  and 
better-known  varieties. 

Messrs.  Fro.mow  ,fc  Sons,  Sutton  Court  Nursery,  Cbiswick 
had  a  group  of  Japanese  Acers,  grown  as  standards  and 
dwarf  bushes,  very  effective  in  their  leafage  and  varied  tints. 
Most  of  the  varieties  known  in  gai  dens  were  represented. 
The  group  was  enlivened  by  the  introduction  of  a  few  Lilies 
longiflorum. 

Messrs.  Rich  wen  Smith  A  Co.,  Nurseries,  Worcester,  bad 
as  usual  in  recent  years  a  grand  group  of  trained  Clematis  in 
pots,  including  the  snow-white  variety  of  C.  Jackmani 
section  ;  Madame  Van  Houtte.  white;  Mrs.  George  Jackman 
a  very  fine  white  variety,  with  flowers  less  starry  than  most 
Clematis ;  Princess  of  Wales,  flowers  of  a  fine  blue,  and  of 
excellent  shape  ;  Marie  Lefebvre,  flowers  of  the  lightest 
blue  or  mauve  shade,  a  central  line  of  a  darl.er  tint  running 
down  each  petal;  Madame  Edouard  Andre  (of  Jackmani 
type),  colour  mby-red  ;  Countess  of  Lovelace,  Blue  Gam, 
Enchantress,  Belle  of  Wok  in,',  a  double  flowered,  of  a  ligh: 
blue  tint ;  Lucie  Lemoine,  a  double  white  flower.  Pur,  urea 
elegans,  still  one  of  the  best  of  its  colour,  bluish-purple; 
Gloire  do  M.  Julian,  a  very  bght  violet-hued  bloom.  La 
France,  of  the  lanuginosa  section.  The  groups  was  f  iced 
with  Boronia  abita. 


_  Messrs.  Cannbll  &  Sons,  Swanley,  showed  150  Cannas 
in  about  forty  varieties  of  these  showy  plants.  Quite  new 
are  Leon  Vassiliere,  the  largest  of  its  kind,  scarlet,  with 
dark-coloured  foliage  ;  Britannia,  yellow  with  a  patch  of  scar- 
let on  tho  central  area  of  each  segment.  Of  slightly  older 
varieties,  we  remarked  Italia,  Paul  Meylau,  llcaute  Poitevin 
Aurore,  General  Miribel,  Reich's  Kanzlcr  Fiirst  Hohenlohe] 
flowers  of  a  soft  yellow  hue;  Comtesse,  L'Etoile,  flowers 
yellow,  densely  spotted  on  all  the  segments;  Duchess  of 
lork  is  similar  to  the  last;  and  S  lmon  Queen. 

Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  Nurseries,  St.  Albans,  showed 
a  striking  group  of  plants,  most  of  which  had  been  already 
shown  at  Ghent  and  figured  in  our  columns,  consisting  of 
many  examples  of  Acalypha  Sanderi,  with  plenty  of  flowers 
on  each  (First-class  Certificate);  Dracaena  Vauder  Bilti  (two 
plants),  like  to,  but  dissimilar  from  D.  Doucetti,  the  variega- 
tion being  of  a  bolder  kind,  and  the  leaves  longer;  Pheenix 
Koebelini,  Dracasna  Godseffiana,  Licuala  Jeanenceyi,  two 
plants,  a  distinct  looking  species,  Acalypha  Godseffiana 
landanus  Sanderi,  Anthurium  Novelty,  with  a  spathe, 
probably  monstrous,  whic'i  was  of  a  green  tint  at  the  base,' 
and  the  rest  of  the  area  deep  crinis.m  colour.  An  Award  of 
Merit  was  recommended  to  Areca  Ilsenauni,  a  very  graceful 
Palm  at  present  in  a  young  state,  the  newest  leaf  bein 
highl    coloured. 

Messrs.  R.  &  G.  Cuthbert  exhibited  a  group  of  Azalea 
mollis  x  sinensis  varieties,  including  Anthony  Koster 
flowers  of  a  soft  yellow  tint :  C.  Maa'chalk,  also  yellow,  a 
small  flower,  and  some  few  others.  Azalea  mollis  hybrids 
remarkable  for  colouring,  form,  or  size  of  flowers,  were  Gen. 
Goffinet,  with  pink  flowers;  Alphonse  Lavallee,  with  orange- 
scarlet  ones ;  Chevalier  de  Reati,  flowers  of  pale  canary- 
yellow  tint;  and  Comte  de  Quincy,  with  deep  yellow- 
coloured  ones.  The  rest  of  the  group  consisted  of  Azalea 
rustiea  fl.-pl.,  considerable  variety,  all  of  which  are  beau- 
tiful  subjects        the  American  gardeu. 

GROUPS    OUT    OF    DOORS. 
Hardy  ure  plants  in  out-of-doors  groups  were  shown 

by  Mr.  John  Russell,  cf  the  Richmond  Nurseries,  Rich- 
mond, Surrey,  who  also  showed  Japanese  Acers  in  variety, 
variegated  Ivies,  Tr.e  Ivies  in  variety,  of  various  heights  up  to' 
2  feet ;  and  Euonymus  latifolius  albus,  a  showy  plant  f„r 
masses  or  edgings. 

Messrs.  Little  &  Ballasting,  nurserymen,  Carlisle, 
showed  Holly  Golden  King,  a  companion-plant  to  the  old 
Silver  Queen  nolly,  which,  as  everyone  knows,  is  a  very  slow 
grower.  This  new  variety  is  robuster,  and  of  larger  growth 
The  young  leaves  are  "golden,"  and  the  older  ones  of  a  paler 
or  creamy  tint. 

Messrs.  Paul  &  Sox,  The  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt,  had  a 
group  of  Rhododendrons  in  bloom,  interspersed  with  Bam- 
boos of  various  species  and  sizes,  from  2  feet  to  10  feet  in 
height. 

Messrs  Fisher,  Son  &  Siiirav,  Royal  Nurseries,  Hands- 
worth,  Sheffi  eld,  showed  a  number  of  Japanese  Acers,  viz. 
reticulata,  rubrifolium,  septemlobum,  and  others,  'with 
an  edging  to  the  group  of  Hedera  spectabilis  var.  'aurea. 
An  adjoining  and  much  larger  bed  was  filled  with  picture 
plants  in  variety,  including  Acers,  Primus  Pissardi,  varie- 
gated Ivies,  Cornus  Spathi,  Andromeda  japonica  albo- 
marginata,  C'orylus  purpurea,  a  useful  if  somewhat  dull- 
purple-leaved  hazel ;  Alnus  glutinosus  purpureus  ;  a  pretty 
laciniate-leavd  Elder,  Sambucus  racemosa  plumosa  aurea; 
Quercus  macrophylla,  Q.  pannonica,  Cornus  sibirica  elegan- 
tissima,  with  effective  silvery  variegation  ;  Betula 
purpurea,  also  an  effective  plant  ;  Amygdalus  persica 
purpurea,  a  purple  leaved  Peacb,  an  American  introduction, 
and  an  improvement  on  Prunus  Pissardi,  in  that  the 
colour  does  not  become  dull  with  age.  An  interesting  group 
of  hardy  trees  and  shrubs  doing  well  in  South  Yorkshire, 
and  consequently  hardy  enough  for  any  part  of  the  country! 

Messrs.  J.  Ciieal  &  S  ns,  Lowlield  Nurseries,  Crawle 
showed  a  grou  n,  in  w  ich  were  remarkable  plan  of  Azalea 
mollis,  of  A?  lea  amccna  splendent,  the  latter  th  brigh 
crimson  flowci  of  small  size,  and  as  numerous  as  in  thetype, 
a  good  plant  fo  mall  beds  and  margins  of  bigger  one  .•Sam- 
bucus serratifolius,  a  variety  with  very  graceful  foliage  ;  Andro- 
meda formosa,  with  nice-looking,  attractive,  bronzy,  young 
foliage  ;  Acer  platanoides  purpuroum,  and  otber  Acers,  includ- 
ing platanoidcs  LindenLwith  creamy-white  variegation;  K  il- 
mia  glauca,  a  dwarf  plant  with  corymbs  of  small  rosy-'hued 
flowers;  Acanthopanax  pentaphylla  foliis  variegatis,  a  pretty 
subject  requiring  slight  winter  protection  ;  several  Biotas, 
Cupressus,  Thuias,  Plagiantbus  Lyalli.  a  p'ant  0'  feet  high  '; 
Eurybia  Gunni,  and  a  few  Rhododendron  hybridum. 

Messrs.  Thos.  l'ripps  &  Son,  Tunbridge  Wells  Nurseries, 
showed  a  collection  of  Japanese  Maples,  iu  a  few  quite  hardy 
varieties.  The  plants  had  been  allowed  to  assume  their 
natural  habit  of  growth,  aod  showed  scarcely  any  trace  of 
training,  for  this  reason  the  more  pleasing  probably  to  many 
persons. 

Messrs.  Bali  bin  &  Sons,  Hassjcks  Nursery,  Sussex,  made 
a  magnificent  group  ot  such  plants  as  Erica  Speueeri,  E 
ventricosa  in  variety,  Boronia  serrulata,  I).  heterophyllo, 
Phceuocoma  prolifera  Barnesii,  Lcscbcn  ultia  biloba  major.' 
and  the  purple-flowered,  Achimenes-like  Browallia  elatior 
The  cultivation  represented  by  this  group  was  most  peifcct, 
b,in,'  equal  at  leas,  to  former  exhibits  from  the  same  firm. 

M  Smei'DE  Vivier,  of  Mont  St.  Amaud,  Ghent,  Belgium, 
exhibited  a  -roup  of  seedling  varieties  of  Anthurium  Scher- 
Eerianum,  many  of  which  were  attractive,  ranging  from  pure 
white  to  deep  crimson.  An  Award  ol  Merit  recommended 
to  a  variety  Senateur  Monteflore  Levcs,  the  spathe  being 
curiously  mottled  red  and  white. 
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Mr.  V.  N.  Gauntlet,  of  the  Green  Lanes  Nurseries, 
Redruth,  showed  fifty  species  of  Bam  bus. i,  including  beside 
better  known  ones  B.  Boryana,  B  roarmorei,  B.  nobilis, 
B.  aristata,  B.  vitta*a  argentea  variegata  ;  Arundinaria 
F<dc  men,  A.  auricoraa,  A.  gracilis  ;  Phyllostachys  nigra, 
P.  ii.  punctata,  P.  Castillonis,  P.  beterocycla,  P.  fl  xuosi, 
and  P.  aurea.  We  are  unable  to  say  that  the  plants  showed 
good  cultivation,  although  they  illustrated  the  capabilities  of 
the  Cornish  climate. 

CALADIUMS. 
The  group  of  Caladiums  from  Messrs.  John  Peed  &  Sons, 
Roupell  Park  Nurseries.  Norwood  Road,  S.  E.,  was  a  very 
handsome  one.  Looking  towards  the  back  of  the  exhibit, 
where  a  row  of  Palms  partially  screened  the  side  of  the  tent, 
the  furthest  plants  were  magnificent  specimens  of  culture  ; 
and  though  they  were  not  of  the  newest  varieties,  they 
represented  either  standard  old  ones,  or  gems  that  were 
novelties  a  few  seasons  ago.  We  noticed  Triomphe  de 
Comte,  Reine  de  Danemark,  Comtesse  de  Maille,  John  Laing 
(ever  a  distinct  and  desirable  Caladium),  Duchess  of  Teck 
(a  pale-leaved  sort,  that  was  a  pleasant  relief  to  the 
highly  -  coloured  pieces);  a  fine  plant  of  Madame  J. 
Box  looked  handsome,  also  Baron  Adolphe  de  Roth- 
schild, Princess  Royal,  Icarus,  John  Peed,  Charlemagne, 
Henry  Dixon,  Silver  Cloud  (very  pretty),  Comte  de 
Germiny,  Sir  Henry  Irving,  Sir  W.  Harcourt,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Cummins,  and  Ibis  Rose,  pretty  plants  of  this  last  very 
desirable  variety.  The  face  of  the  group  consisted  of 
lesser  plants  of  greater  novelty.  One  of  the  most  striking  of 
hose  quite  new  was  named  W.  F.  Gladstone.  This  has 
loaves  with  very  bright-coloured  veins  suffusing  part  of  the 
lamina,  and  the  margins  are  green  ;  Le  Nam  Rouge,  a  self- 
coloured  leaf  of  some  depth  ;  H.  J.  Chapman,  a  very  delicate- 
ook'n^  p'aat,  with  pinkish  coloure i  leaves,  and  deeper 
veins.  This  plant  had  been  much  damaged  by  exposure, 
otherwise  we  think  it  might  have  presented  a  fine  appear- 
ance ;  and  Charlotte  Hoffman,  nearly  pure  white,  very  dwarf. 
Messrs.  Jno.  Laing  &  Son,  Forest  Hill  Nurseries,  London, 
S.  E  ,  whose  Caladiums  have  generally  been  a  feature  of  the 
Temple  Show,  again  made  a  fine  display  of  these  lovely 
plants  on  the  present  occasion.  Divided  only  from  Messrs. 
reed's  group  of  similar  plants  by  a  group  of  flowering  plants, 
those  fronr  Messrs.  Laing  at  once  strike  the  visitor  (especially 
if  that  visitor  be  a  connoisseur)  that  the  many  good  things 
in  the  group  would  have  been  of  greater  individual  effect 
ha  I  more  spree  been  giv  n  the  plants.  Beyond  th;s,  how- 
ever, the  picture  the  group  pres-ented  was  one  of  infinite 
variety  of  tint,  and  the  cultivation  was  re  narkable  in  the 
high  colours  to  be  seen  in  those  varieties  that  are 
note!  for  this  characteristic,  and  fur  the  robu-.tly 
healthy  appearance  of  the  plants  generally.  Such  varieties 
as  Flammant  Rose.  Altaire,  Triom  phe  de  Comte,  John  Laing, 
Flambeau,  Madame  Mitjana.  Baron  de  Mamore,  Rose  Laing, 
W.  Marsh  ill,  Baron  Adolphe  de  Rothschild,  and  other- 
specimens  as  lar  ge  were  faced  by  equally  pretty,  though 
smaller  plant*,  some  of  which  were  novelties.  Of  the 
novelties,  an  Award  of  Verit  was  recommended  to  Guara- 
tuguetor,  h  highly-col  oured  (-bade  of  crimson  leaf,  with  pro- 
minent veini  g,  and  p  retty  broken  margin  of  green.  Ott  er 
novelties  were  Garten  iuspecktor  Siebiit  and  Jaquary,  a 
rond  with  pea  green  margins  and  coloured  heart.  Ot  er 
small  plants  of  lesser  novelty,  but  of  equal  attractiveness, 
ncreased  the  beauty  of  the  group. 

The  group  of  Caladiums  fronr  Mess  rs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons, 
Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  was  better  than 
anything  of  the  same  nature  we  have  previously  ob- 
served from  this  well-known  ectaUuhmcnt.  In  the  centre 
of  the  ba:k  row  was  a  gigantic  plant  of  Madame  John 
Box,  one  of  the  finest  plants  ever  exhibited.  Its  effect  was 
glorious;  whilst  on  one  side  of  it  whs  placed  a  plant  if 
George  Berger,  in  which  the  clour  was  unusually  good  ; 
Baron  Adolphe  Rothschild,  candidum.  Gasp  ird  Crayer,  Sir 
ntnry  Irving, and  a  fine  plant  of  Mrs.  Hairy  Veitch  completed 
thebackrow.  In  front  wera  capitil  specimens  of  Mrne  E.  Py- 
naert,  Lord  Derby,  Mme.  (i roult,  Williamsii,  Lmis  Van  Houtte, 
Raymond  Lemoiner  (a  mott  Lizarre-looking  v  iriety.  but  very 
attractive),  Triomphe  do  Comte,  with  mag.  iocent  colour, 
Silver  Cloud  (a  beautiful  variety  of  last  year)  j  Rose  Laing, 
Ignate,  Martha  Laforge,  Sir  Julian  Goldsmid,  Comte  de  Ger- 
miny, and  Duchess  de  Montemart.  all  these  were  beautiful, 
and  grouped  thinly  in  frames  of  Fein,  that  all  and  each 
could  be  conveniently  seen  and  ac  mired.  The  front  row 
consisted  of  perfectly  or  comparatively  new  varieties.  Lndy 
Mosley  and  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  we  saw  last  year,  but  the 
latter  especially  was  more  magnificent  now,  and  may  be 
noted  as  a  first-rate  and  striking  novelty.  The  Mikado,  Jdo. 
Luther,  and  Edith  Luther,  are  quite  new,  and  of  these  we 
think  Jno.  Lutht  r  will  prove  much  the  b.  st ;  and  it  possesses 
a  new  tint  in  Caladiums. 

Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans,  obtained  an  Award 
o  Merit  for  Caladium  Ami  Schwartz,  a  seedling  from  C. 
albanense  (shown  by  this  firm  last  Temple  Show,  and  illus- 
trated in  these  pages),  and  C.  Madame  J.  Box.  The 
seedling  is  a  pretty  plcnt,  with  deep  red  shield-shaped 
leaves,  margined  green. 

BEGONIAS. 

The  tuberous. rooted  B.  gonias  wee  distributed  in  several 
tents.  Those  in  tent  No.  4,  with  the  magnificent  Calceo- 
larias from  Messrs.  Jamfs  &  Sun.  and  Cannas  from  Messrs. 
H  Cannell  &  So>s,  created  an  enormous  blaze  of  colour. 
Indeed,  in  this  teut  generally  tho  wealth  of  flowers  was 
extremely  lavish. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Joxe*,  of  the  Ryecroft  Nurseries,  Lewisbam, 
covered  his  allotted  spa.e  of  100  square  feet  with  clorely- 
packed  plants  of  single  and  double-flowered   varieties,  pro- 


miscuously mixed  one  with  the  other.  Few  of  them  we  o 
named,  but  the  strain  was  a  proved  good  one,  by  the  brig  t 
large  flowers,  which  were  of  much  substance,  and  the  large 
number  of  them  on  the  plants.  Dorothy  Linford  and  Eire 
Wright  are  novelties,  each  of  which  is  bi-coloured,  has  a 
white  centre,  and  in  very  pretty. 

A  group  of  Bigoniis  from  Mr.  J  R  Box,  West  Wiokham 
and  Croyd-m,  was  very  gay.  Ttre  dju  u^-flo wered  varieties 
were  place  1  in  tho  centre,  with  sing  e  flowers  on  either  bid  i 
of  them.  The  plmts  were  prettily  interspersed  wi  h 
Adiantum  Ferns,  and  they  were  of  capital  quality,  whether 
single  or  double-flowered.  Of  doubles  we  noticed  Zelinda, 
a  beautiful  cherry-red  flower  ;  Hogarth,  semi-double,  large 
flower,  bright  an  I  vivid  scar  let ;  Miss  Lennard,  very  delicate 
flower,  pale  lemon -coloured,  about  3  inches  broad  and 
2  inches  desp:  Harmony,  a  prettily- 1  nted  salmon  pink- 
e  domed  flower,  of  large  size  and  good  form;  White  Lady  ; 
Defiance,   a  se.ii let-crimson;    Orient,  scarlet  crimson  ; 

Eureka,  white.  Opal,  a  fine  silmon-pink.  Of  single- 
flowere  tho  whites  and  y.llows  were  extremely  fine. 
Belona  (white),  Zenobia  (yellow),  Canary  (yellow),  and 
Hecla  (a  very  fine  deep  rose-coloured,  widely-expanded 
flower)  were  noticed.  Proserpin  e  is  a  smart-looking  cerise- 
coloured  variety. 

Messrs.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swa  nley,  made  a  somewhat 
smaller  exhibit  of  Begonias  than  usual,  but  in  a  small  area  ; 
a  selection  of  single  and  double-flowered  varieties  was  put 
up,  that  went  to  maintain  the  high  position  Messrs.  Cannell 
have  attained  in  relation  to  the  cultivation  of  these  plants. 
Lord  Rothschild  was  an  exceedingly  bright  double  and  Miss 
A.  Stewart,  a  large  yellow  single-fl  >wered  variety. 

Mr.  Thos.  S.  Ware.  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  had 
a  narrow  bank  of  BigonUs  in  Teut  No.  3,  and  the  plants 
made  a  gl  >rious  dispUy.  Bjth  siugle  and  double-flowered 
varieties  were  exquisite,  all  of  the  plants  being  exceedingly 
well-flowered,  whilst  t*ie  blooms  themselves  were  of  fine 
size  and  substance  and  brilliant  colouring. 

Of  novelties  a  * ery  beautiful  apricot-yel  ow,  double-flowered 
variety  named  Mr.  Dunb  ir  Wood,  was  recommende  1  an 
Award  of  Meric.  S  rnie  of  the  bjst  tc  irlet  doubles  werj  Mr. 
Jas.  Portbury,  Brilliant,  Mr-.  Arthur  Pitts,  Mr.  John 
Fowler.  Maid  of  Kent  is  a  m  irvello  rsly  pretty  pink  variety ; 
Princess  of  Wales,  a  white  fl  >wer  tinted  a-id  edged  pink, 
one  of  the  prettiest  doubles  :  Mrs  S.  Pope  (a  capital  whit  ), 
Jubilee  Beauty  (scarlet  with  white  centre),  Miss  Jennie  Fell 
is  a  capital  scarlet  double  of  the  very  t  rightest  tint ;  Her 
Majesty  (white),  viiss  Fanny  Joseph  (pink),  Beauty  of 
Beiley  (coral  colour),  Beauty  of  Belgrove  (pink-,  an  I 
Duchess  of  Devonshire.  All  of  the  above  are  good  doubles, 
and  these  were  much  more  nnmerjus  in  the  group  than  were 
singles. 

Messrs.  Jno.  Laing  &  Son3'  Bigonits  from  the  Fjrest  Hill 
Nurseri.s  weie  grouped  upon  the  central  stage  in  Tent 
No.  3.  Between  a  group  of  Gloxiniis  and  the  fine  Ferna 
from  Mr.  H.  B.  May,  the  brightly-coloured  flowers  made  a 
grand  show.  Ths  single-fl  >w<;red  an  I  doable  fl  twered  sorts 
were  gro  iped  by  them  elv^s,  an  i  ei^a  was  g  >od.  Of  singles, 
Miss  Alice  de  Rothschild,  yellow;  Mri.  Davis,  richer,  and 
bronzy -yellow ;  Mrs.  J.  Pieriepont  Morgan,  primrose- 
yellow ;  L>rd  Ch  is.  Beresford  scirldt,  wjre  cipital.  Of 
doublfS,  Lady  T*eedmou»h.  Couu'ess  of  Dartm  >uth  white  ; 
Lady  Piwerscou-t,  pink;  Duke  of  F.fe,  Lady  Gifford,  and 
Lady  Ch  is.  Beresfo-d  wjre  c  I'lilly  common  I  ibte. 

FEnX.S. 

The  exhibits  of  Ferns  were  of  more  interest  than  usual, 
but  the  space  available  for  the  displry  of  such  plants  is  un 
fortunately  too  limited  for  very  large  specimens,  or  for  noble 
tree-ferns,  that  have  so  decided  an  effect  in  a  large  exhibition. 

Messrs.  W.  .fc  J.  Bihkenh^ad,  Fern  Nurseries,  Sale,  near 
Manchester,  as  usual  made  an  exhibit  of  very  choice  varieties. 
They  clothed  the  end  of  the  central  table  in  No.  3  tent.  In 
the  first  place,  a  glass-case  of  couBider*bIe  size  provided  a 
suitable  protection  for  a  collection  of  filmy  Ferns,  and 
amongst  these  we  noticed  pretty  specimens  of  Todea 
superba,  Hymenophyllum  crisp  it  urn,  H.  Fosterianum, 
TrL-homines  an^ustatum,  T.  maximum  umbrosum,  T. 
radicans  Andre wsii,  T.  radicans  cambricum,  T.  veno 
sum,  T.  Col.nsoi,  &c.  Amongst  the  less  tender  species, 
we  notxed  Davallia  fijiensis  elegans,  D.  f.  major,  D. 
Mooreana,  a  very  pretty  plant,  D.  tenuifolia  stricta, 
with  beautiful  feathery,  bu*.  erect  fronds,  and  D.  tenui- 
folia Veitchiana,  ,Gymnogramma  Dobray dense,  a  rather 
loose  habited,  gold-powdered  variety ;  G.  Laucheana,  G. 
peruviana  argyrophylla.  G.  Alstoni,  *nd  G.  schizophylla 
gloriosa,  an  exceedingly  pretty  but  green  Gymnogramma. 
*  f  Adiantums  there  were  A.  macrophyllum,  A.  Liwsonianum, 
A.Collisii,  and  A.  rubellum,  with  prettily  tinted  fronds,  and 
one  of  the  best  gems  in  the  group.  The  Athyriums  were 
represented  by  a  few  fairly-sized  plants  :  A.  f.-f.  plumosum 
tlegans,  A.  f.-f.plumosumsuperbumgrandicepp,  Polystichura 
ang.,  in  very  numerous  varieties,  Polypodium,  Pteris, 
Selaginellas,  and  other  genera  were  all  included  in  variety; 
Polystichum  angulare  divisilobum  plumosissrmum,  fairly 
described  by  this  rather  long  name,  was  on.'  of  the  most 
beautiful  plants  in  this  exhibit. 

A  small  group  of  plants  of  Lastrea  fragrans,  surrounded 
with  cork,  attracted  attention  as  the  violet- scented  Fern, 
but  this  ft-ature  was  rather  difficult  of  appreciation. 

Mr.  H.  B  May,  of  Dyson's  Lane  Nurseries,  Upper  Edmon- 
ton, had  the  most  imposing  group  of  Ferns  in  the  exhibition, 
the  plants  being  generally  of  considerable  size,  and  inclusive 
of  a  large  number  of  novelties.  The  gem  of  t  eee— indeed, 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  novelties  at  the  Temple  other 
than  those  previously  seen  at  Ghent,  and  which  was  awarded 
a  First-class  Certificate,  was  Phlebodium  glaucum  Mayii, 
fig.    121    of    the    Supplement    to     our    present    issue.     As 


will  be  seen  from  the  photograph,  thi  outline  of  the 
fronds  i6  altogether  different  than  anything  previously 
seen  in  varieties  of  this  group.  It  would  seem  to  come 
nearest  to  P.  glmcum,  and,  in  fact,  the  plant  appeared 
amongst  seedlings  of  glaucum,  but  the  margins  of  every 
frond  are  serrated,  notched  irregularly,  and  frilled  to  such  an 
extent  tha*  in  the  place  of  the  somewhat  fiat  appearance  of  the 
type,  the  stent  is  a  beautiful  picture  of  wavy,  broken  outline. 
Then  the  wining  of  the  fronds  is  peculiarly  distinct,  for  in 
addition  to  the  primary  veins  nearly  all  the  subsidiary  ones 
are  distinctly  visible.  Two  primary  veins  run  parallel  with 
the  mid-rib  of  the  leaf,  and  ^ery  fine  ones  from  these  in  a 
kind  of  net-fashion  from  those  to  the  margin  of  the  frond.  The 
veins  are  purple  or  violet  in  tint,  and  the  fronds  generally 
possess  a  silvery  metallic  lustre,  which  is  one  of  the  charms 
of  the  p'ant.  The  plant,  which  was  shown  under  a  glass 
case,  is  hardly  six  months  old,  and  being  a  good  grower, 
the  variety  will  probably  exceed  in  height  and  vigour  that 
of  r.  glaucum.  It  must  be  remembered  that  botanically 
all  the  Phlebodiums  are  now  included  under  Polypodium. 
Adiantum  Hemsleyamim  (fig.  1?4)  is  another  plant  shown 
by  Mr.  H.  B.  May,  and  requires  little  description 
here,  as  its  charac  eristics  are  well  shown  in  the  photo- 
graph. The  peculiar  shape  of  the  pinna?  give  the  variety  an 
unusual  light  and  "starry"  appearance.  It  was  distin- 
guished by  a  First  class  Certificate  of  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society  in  1S94,  but  it  was  found  exceedingly  difficult 
to  increase  the  stock.  Davallia  fijiensis  effusaifig.  118)  is  a 
robust  growing  variety  of  this  species.  It  is  more  spreading 
th.n  the  type,  and  is  expected  to  produce  fronds  5  feet 
length. 

Other  novelties  in  Mr.  May's  collection  included  Pteris 
cretira  Summersii,  a  very  much  crested  cretica,  being  au 
improvement  upon  Wimsetti  exhibited  a  month  ago  at  the 
Drill  Hall  when  an  Award  of  Merit  was  obtained  ;  Gyrnno 
gramma  cbrysophylla  grandiceps  superbum,  being  real 
ruperb  improvement  upon  G.  c.  grandiceps,  and  awarded 
First-chss  Certificate  at  the  Fern  conference  at  Chiswick. 
It  is  sti'l  a  novelty,  however,  owing  to  the  failure  for  some 
time  of  the  efforts  to  propagate  the  variety.  Pteris  serrulaU 
gracilis  iiiultijepj,  a  very  slender_habited  plant,  but  heavily 
er<sted. 

A  collection  of  Ferns  from  Messrs.  J.  Hill  &.  Son,  Lower 
Edmonton,  staged  in  No.  4  Tent,  included  a  considerablo 
v  iriety  and  well-cultivated  specimens.  Davallia  iijienris 
plumosa  Asplenium  nidus  Avis,  A.  caudatum,  Adiantum 
formosura,  A.  gracillimum,  and  Pteris  tremula  Smithiana 
iu  large  specimens,  some  of  which  were  suspended,  helped 
to  give  an  effective  background  to  the  exhibit.  Towaid 
the  face  were  many  of  the  choicer  forms,  and  some  of  theso 
were  grouped  together  in  baskets,  of  which  Adiantums 
scutum  roseum,  A.  macrophyllum,  and  other  prettily -tinted 
varieties  we~e  noticeable.  For  the  rest,  many  of  the  popular 
genera  were  i  epresented  in  attractive  forms. 

MISCELLANEOUS  EXHIBITS. 

AMARYLLIS. 

These  were  spanngly  represented,  and  were  it  not  that 
Messrs.  Kelwav  &  Son,  of  the  Langport  t>"urseries,  had 
brought  some  cut  specimens,  with  which  they  formed  tv>  o 
panels  to  their  stand  of  cut-flowers,  they  wt«uld  not  ha^e 
been  represented.  Messrs.  Kelway  <fe  Son  claimed  to  ha  e 
produced  a  race  of  hardier  forms  of  Amaryllis  than  is  rrsualy 
grown,  and  thus  tome  lateness  in  flowering  may  be  accounted 
for. 

CALCEOLARIA 

were  numerous,  and  generally  fresh  and  good,  dwarf  in 
growth,  and  profuse  in  blcom.  Messrs  J.  Jamks  &  Son 
Woodside,  Farnham  Common,  Bucks,  staged  a  collection  of 
about  fifty  plants  remarkable  for  their  dwarf  growth,  the 
size  of  their  blooms,  and  their  brilliant  colours.  Collections 
of  Calceolarias,  as  a  rule,  show  a  preponderance  of  yellow  in 
their  colouring,  and  there  is  a  general  tendency  to  hark  back 
to  it.  But  few  yellow  tints  were  in  the  Woodside  collection  ; 
some  with  buff  and  salmon  grounds  were  haiidsomely 
maculated,  and  there  was  to  be  seen  a  white  variety.  The 
size  to  which  the  individual  blcoms  has  been  brought  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  one  of  the  blossoms  measured 
2£  inches  in  length.  This  collection  was  set  up  with  a  line 
of  Palms  at  the  back,  with  dwarf  Fems  interspersed,  and 
forming  a  front  edging. 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons  had  a  collection  of  two  dozen 
plants,  similarly  mingled  with  PaJmsand  Ferns.  The  plants 
forming  this  collection  were  of  dwarf  growth,  and  a  little 
freer  in  habit  than  the  preceding  collection;  some  of  the 
crimson  shades  were  veiy  bright,  and  one  of  a  crimson- 
maroon  shade  was  v«  ry  fine.  The  front  line  was  formed  o 
Fchoveria  farinosa,  and  small  Ferny. 

Messrs.  James  Carter  &  Co.,  seed  merchants,  Holborn, 
had  a  collection  of  some  150  plants,  filling  a  considerable 
space  of  tabling,  dwarf  in  growth,  varied  in  colour,  and  the 
blooms  of  fine  quality.  The  tall  Calceolarias  of  thirty  or 
forty  years  ago  appear  to  have  disappeared  from  cultivation.  J 

GLOXiNIAS] 
were  very  bright  and  effective.  A  collecticn  from  Messrs. 
H.  CANNtLL  &  Sons,  eet  up  in  the  same  way  as  their 
Calceolarias,  was  smaller  in  the  flower  than  is  usually  seen 
but  they  represented  a  Tailed  strain,  lemarkatle  for  tLeir 
quality  of  bloom.  As  it  appears  customary  still  to  name 
Gloxinias,  a  few  of  the  leading  varieties  in  this  collection 
were  White  Queen,  Prince  of  Wales,  pale  crimson  ;  Princets 
of  Wales,  pale  bright  crimson,  maigined  white ;  Duchess 
of  York,  white,  with  a  narrow  waved  line  of  pale  rose;  and 
Nestor,  dark  purple 
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Messrs.  J.  Lai  no  &  Sons,  Stanatead  Nurseries,  Forest 
Hill,  had  a  collection  of  some  thirty  plants,  finely  bloomed, 
varied  in  colour,  with  large  bold  flowers. 

Messrs.  J.  Peed  &  Sons,  nurserymen,  lower  Norwood 
had  a  collection  of  some  100  plants  admirably  set  up,  and 
which  formed  a  commanding  fe  iture  in  the  tent ;  some  of 
the  varieties  were  particularly  fin-j  and  distinct,  such  as 
Beacon,  Duke  of  York,  Exquisite,  charmingly  maculated  ; 
John  Peed,  Duchess  of  York,  Minnie  Peed,  Princess  of 
Wales,  a  very  distinct  variety,  densely  spotted  with  dots  of 
purple,  and  edged  with  white  ;  Mrs.  W.  Weaver,  &c. 

Messrs.  A.  W.  You.no  &  Co.,  nurserymen,  Stevenage,  staged 
a  small  collection  with  other  things. 

A  large  and  striking  collection  of  some  101  plants  was 
staged  by  Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons,  which  included 
many  good  varieties,  chief  among  them  Monarch,  La  Belle, 
white  ;  Irene,  Achille,  Oberou,  Cicely,  Seraph,  Argus,  Electra, 
Virttinale,  Modesty,  Mais,  very  bright ;  and  Columbus. 

The  Anglo-Continkntal  Guano  Co.,  hid  a  snnll  tabic  of 
Gloxinias,  presumably  grown  with  thtir  manures 

CARNATIONS 

were    in    good    force,    and    were   contributed    by    several 
exhibitors. 
Mr.  C  Turner,  Slough,  had  a  panel  of  well-flowered  plants 


of  Wales,  plants  probably  three  years  old,  grandly  grown  and 
bloomed. 

Messrs.  Dicksons,  Ltd.,  Chester,  had  a  group  of  the  yellow 
Carnation,  Duchess  Consuelo  which  was  raised  at  Blenheim, 
and  may  be  regarded  as  a  yellow  Malmaison,  and  a  fine 
addition  to  the  section. 

Mr.  Frederick  Perkins,  Regent  Street,  Leamington,  had 
a  number  of  plants  of  a  pale  yellow  Carnation  named  Prim- 
rose Queen,  nicely  arranged  with  Ferns.  It  is  a  free  blooming 
variety  of  good  quality. 

PELARGONIUMS 

were  sparingly  shown :  Mr.  C.  Turner  had  a  few  large  speci- 
mens of  show  varieties  freely  bloomed,  such  as  Joe,  Mystery, 
Prince  Leopold,  Alice,  a  pretty  light  variety,  Spotted  Be  uty, 
Maid  of  Honour,  St.  Blaise,  brilliant  orimson,  Magpie,  Lady 
Isibel,  of  a  mauve-pink  tint,  distinct;  Edward  Perkins,  and 
Marguerite,  a  charming  pale  flower;  also  freely -bloomed 
specimens  of  the  following  fancies,  The  Shah,  Iona,  and 
Princess  Teok. 

PROXIES 
were  not  shown  in  their  usual  good  character,  the  forms  of 
P.  arborea  formed  the  great  bulk  of  them,  and  they  had  been 
forced  into  bloom.  - 
Messrs.  Kelway  &  Son,  Langpori,  were  the  only  exhibitors 


Fig.  127.— ckoup  of  fi.u:t  trees  in  pots. 

(Grown  by  Mr.  J.  Hudson,  Gardener,  Gunnersbury  House,  Acton.    Soe  Report  of  Temple  Show. 


on  cither  side  of  his  Roses,  together  about  100  specimens, 
chief  among  them  Queen  of  Fancies,  an  improved  titadtrath 
Bail,  with  more  colouring  in  it,  which  richly  deserved  the 
Awards  of  Merit  the  Floral  Committee  refused  to  give  it ; 
Juliana,  a  rose  edged  Picotee  ;  The  Gift,  Little  John,  Sir 
Guy,  May  Queen,  Primrose  League,  Snowdrop,  Helios,  and 
Knight  Errant. 

Messrs.  W.  Ci'tbush  &  Son,  Highgato  Nurseries,  had  a 
large  corner  group  of  flowering-plants  in  the  large  tent,  the 
ground-work  Malmaison  Carnations  ;  among  th-  m  were  two 
new  varieties  of  decided  promise,  viz,  President  McKinley, 
buff,  with  a  sligbt  salmon  centre,  quite  distinct  in  colour, 
and  Madame  Adelina  Patti,  pink,  deepening  to  calmon,  With 
faint  roBe  stripes  on  some  of  the  petals  ;  the  flowers  were 
large,  full,  and  of  fine  shape.  In  addition,  they  had  two 
groups  of  Caruations,  chief  among  them  Queen  of  ihe  Buffs, 
distinct  in  tint,  and  fine  in  petal ;  Miss  Audrey  Campbell, 
yellow;  Waterwitcb,  The  Gift,  Duchess  of  Fife,  delicate 
pink,  very  pleasing  ;  La  Villette,  pale  rose  fluf-hed  with 
delicate  violet;  Germania,  very  fine;  and  Pitxcjss  May, 
bright  rosy  scarlet. 

From  Mr.  Jennings,  gr.  to  Leopold  de  Rothschild,  Esq., 
ABCott,  Leighton  Buzzard,  came  a  group  of  some  sixty  plants 
of  a  rose-coloured  variety  cf  Malmaison,  known   as  Princess 


of  a  collection  in  pots,  chi>  f  among  them  Agnes  Mary 
Kelway,  cream  and  pink;  Cassius,  pale  rose;  Lady  Bed- 
ford, pale  pink  ;  Duchess  of  Teck  ;  Diadem,  single  rose,  &c. 
And  in  a  collection  of  cut  flowers  were  Julius  Caesar,  rich 
cimson,  very  line  (Award  of  Meri') ;  The  Bride,  white; 
Henry  living,  chestnut-crimson,  very  fine  in  colour  (Award 
of  Merit);  Cicero,  pale  rosy-pink ;  Jean  de  Resky,  a  very 
tine  white,  broad  in  the  petal,  and  quite  pure  (Award  of 
Merit) ;  and  a  number  of  varieties  unnamed. 

Captain  Torrens,  Hayes,  Kent,  had  a  bloom  each  of  four 
varieties,  imported  from  Japan,  all  of  a  decidedly  promising 
character. 

HARDY  PLANT i, 
heibiceous  and  otherwise,  were  as  usual  shown  in  quantities, 
and  some  of  them  might  have  been  left  out  with  advantage, 
f.»r  only  tho   b-st   things  should  find  a  place  in  such  an 
exhibition. 

Messrs.  Barr  &  Son,  King  Street,  Coven t  Garden,  had  a 
large  and  v.iried  collection.  There  wero  seen  Delphi  - 
mum  nudicaule,  Cyclamen  repandum,  hardy  Ladies' 
Slippers  in  variety,  Cytisus  in  variety,  including  bushes  of 
Andreanus  and  C.  hispanica  pumila,  Trollius  In  variety, 
Orange  Globe  being  especially  noti:eable;  Gentiana  verna, 
Erige-on  Roylei,  Primula  japonici,  varieties  ofPhlox  subulata, 


varieties  f  Orchis,  Primula]  Sieboldi  in  variety,  a  deep 
c  'loured  one  named  Tragedia  being  very  striking  ;  Eremurus 
himalaica,  Geums  in  variety,  Heuchera  sanguinea.  Peonies, 
Tulips  in  variety,  Iris  in  great  variety,  Oriental  Poppies, 
Adonis  pyrenaica,  Anemones,  Lilium  Harnsii,  Early 
Gladioli  &o. 

Mr.  M.  Pritchard,  nurseryman,  Christchurch,  had  a  nica 
select  collection,  consisting  of  Geums  in  variety,  Camw sia 
esculenta,  Trollius  in  variety,  Aquilegias,  Saxifraga  granu- 
lita  ft. -pi.,  a  plant  which  deserves  to  be  much  more  grown  ; 
Campanula  Ba'chiniana,  Iris  in  variety,  Eremurus  Elweti- 
anus,  Delphinium  nudicaule,  Trillium  stylosum,  Cytisus 
purpureus  var.  incarnata,  Primula  japonica,  Ac. 

Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  had  an 
interesting  collection  which  included  Liliums,  Iris  in  variety, 
Iberis  gibraltarica,  Geums  in  variety,  Tulips,  Lupinus  poly- 
phyllus,  Delphin  ium  nudicaule,  Anemone  narcissifloia, 
Cypripedium  calceolus,  Heuchera  sanguinea,  Eremurus 
Elwesianus,  a  very  fine  spike  (Award  of  Merit),  SpiiiBi 
chinensis,  which  again  failed  to  obtain  an  award  ;  Ramond  a 
pyrenaica,  Trillium  grandiflorum,   Darlingtonia  grandiflora, 

Mr.  Amos  Perry,  nurseryman,  Winchmore  Hill,  also 
had  a  select  collection,  .which  comprised  a  pleasing  variegated 
form  of  Cheiranthus  alpinus,  Trollius,  Orange  Globe,  very 
fine ;  various  forms  of  Tulips,  Camassia  Leichtlini,  Cam- 
panulas, Aquilegia  Siuarti,  Arenaria  grandiflora  ;  a  fine  form 
of  Papaver  orientale,  the  large,  pale,  orange-red  flowers 
flaked  with  a  pale  creamy  colour;  Polemonium  Richard- 
goni.  &c. 

Messrs  A.  W.  Young  &  Co.  had  a  group  comprising  Lilies, 
Aquilegias,  Iris,  Papaver  nudicaule,  Phlox  subulata,  Linuni 
narbonense,  Trollius,  Tulips,  &c. 

An  extremely  interesting  collection  was  staged  by  Messrs. 
R.  Wallace  &  Co.,  Colchester,  which  formed  a  bjou  ex- 
hibition of  itself,  as  it  comprised  many  subjects  of  which 
they  were  the  sole  exhibitors,  such  as  Lilium  Hansoni,  Calo- 
chorti  in  variety,  which  included  some  beautiful  species  and 
varieties  ;  Ixias  and  Sparaxsis  in  variety,  var.eties  of  Lilium 
Thunbergianum  and  umbellatum,  Incarvillea  Delevayi,  a 
batch  of  ttataonia  O'Brieni,  Lilium  rubellum,  fig.  las,  p. 
335,  a  distinct  new  species  elsewhere  described  ;  hardy 
Cypripediums  in  variety,  Ornithogalum  arabicum,  Tritonias, 
various  forms  of  new  Iris,  &c. 

Messrs.  Jackman  &  Son,  Wi  king,  had  a  small  collection  of 
hardy  flowers,  including  Fannies,  Trollius,  Pyretbrums, 
Iceland  Poppies,  pans  of  Cheiranthus  alpinus  and  M;  r- 
shilli;  Spinea  astilboides,  Lychnis  Haageana,  TlurmopMs 
montana,  &c. 

Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.  had  late  Tulips  in  variety.  Anemones, 
Iris,  early  Gladioli,  Narcissus,  the  aeep  yellow  itauuncului 
Seraphique,  <fec. 

Messrs.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Lowtield  Nurseries,  Crawley,  set  up 
a  bank  of  hardy  flowers,  which  included  boards  and  sprays 
of  Violas,  the  very  distinct  Iona  beiug  particulu  ly  notice 
able;  Lupinus  pjlypbyllus  in  variety;  Pyrethiums,  llhodo- 
dendroiia.  Oriental  Poppies,  &c;  and  a  desrgu  uf  a  bank 
in  a  garden,  planteJ  with  choice alpines,  &c,  a  vciy  pleasing 
feature. 

PANSIES  AND  VIOLAS. 

These  came  from  several  exhibitors  :  Messrs.  Uaac  House 
&  Sox,  florists,  We»tbury-on-Trym,  had  a  stand  of  bunuh^s 
of  fancy  Pansies  and  Violas,  boarjs  ot  the  former,  some  of 
tham  very  fine,and  baskets  of  Violas  in  small  pots,  cbief  auioi.g 
them  Prince  of  Wales,  yellow  ;  Stophill  Gem,  maroon  and 
crimson,  bordered  with  white ;  White  Empress,  very  pure ; 
A.  J.  Rowberry,  <fcc. 

Mr.  William  Sydenham,  florist,  Tamworth.  hid  a  collec- 
tion of  sprays  of  Violas,  including  Mrs.  Crane,  purple 
maroon,  with  white  top  petals ;  Masterpieje,  William  Tell, 
Mil  Blanche,  white;  Pembroke,  yellow;  Alexander,  pale 
siUery-claret;  and  al-oa  series  of  devices  worked  with  VioLi 
blooms,  which  did  not  tend  to  present  tbe  Viola  to  view  as  a 
decorative  agtnt. 

Messrs.  F.  Miller  &  Co.,  Florists,  Fulham  Road,  S.W. 
also  had  a  coll  ction  of  bright  faney  Pansies.  Petunias 
wer  shown  by  them,  a  good  bedding  strain;  and  Me. sis. 
Carter  &  Co.,  also  had  groups  of  these  plants  in  their 
collection. 

A'  RICULAS, 
in  the  form  of  some  new  alpine  varieties,  came  from  Mr.  J. 
Douons,  Great  Bjokhim,  Surrey  ;  chief  among  them  wer 
several  plants  of  Dean  Hole,  a  very  fine  and  striking  variety  ; 
Delphi  was  the  best  of  the  new  alpine  varieties  submitted 
for  Certificates.  A  new  green-edged  variety,  named  Trie 
Frog,  appeared  to  be,  as  shown,  iuferior  to  Mrs.  Henwood 
or  Abbe  Liszt. 

Mr.  R.  Dean,  RineLigh  Road,  Ealing,  had  double-flowered 
Auricula.Snowdrop,  a  white  variety  carrying  a  large  truss  of 
white  flowers,  and  quite  unique  in  its  way  (Award  of  Merit). 

SWEET  PEAS. 
A  collection  of  some  fifty  bunches  of  8weet  Peas  came 
from  Mr.  F.  G.   Fosteh,  Brockbampton  Nurseries,  Havaut, 
which  had  been  foiced  into  bloom  ;  they  formed  a  pleasing 
feature. 

FLORISTS'  TULIPS. 
A  collection  of  these  was  staged  by  Mr.  Geo.  Edou, 
WaJton-on-Hill,  Essex.  The  flowers,  which  were  of  good 
ize,  comprised  some  bright  breeders  ;  such  bizarres  as 
fr  amuel  Barlow  and  Lord  F.  Cavendish  ;  byblcemens  Adonis, 
Duchess  of  Sutherland,  and  Mrs.  Mills  ;  roses,  Mrs.  Lea 
Mrs.  Collier,  and  Annie  McGregor. 
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ORCHIDS. 

.  A  grand  display  of  Orchids    was    staged    in    the    great 
marquee,  and  in  the  loDg  tent  adjoining. 

As  usual,  the  President  of  the  Society,  Sir  TrbvoR 
Lawrence,  Bart.,  filled  thj  place  of  honour  as  the  largest 
and  be  ,t  exhibitor,  tho  space  with  a:  frontage  of  twjuty-five 
feet  in  the  entrance  of  the  tmit  occupied  by  his  group,  being 
in  itself  well  worth  a  journey  to  see.  In  .the  staging  of  the 
group  to  >,  Mr.  H.  While,  his  orchid  grower  hid  displiyed 
great  skill,  and  brought  out  well  thd  main  features  of  the 
plants  staged.  T.ie  centre  was  occupied  by  a  fine  example  of 
Cymbidium  Lowiauum,  and  arranged  along  the  back  and  in 
the  body  of  the  group  was  a  very  fine  and  varied  selection  of 
varieties  of  Ladii  purpurata,  'Cattleya  Mossue,  C.  Mendel i,  C. 
Lawrenceana,  Miltonia  vexillaria,  some  noble  Odontoglossura 
crispum,  and  oth;r  showy  species,  of  albinos.  Several  of 
the  species  were  represents i  in  "the  group,  and  promi- 
nent among  them  were  Cattleya  Mossue  Wagaeri, 
C.  Skinneri  alba,  Sobralia  macrantha  alba,'  rendrobium 
Pari.-hi  albeDs,and  Epidendrurn  X  elegantulu  o  leucochilum. 
Gracefully  arching  over  the  group  were  the  elegant  sprays  of 
the  slender-stemmed  Epidendrurn,  Dendrobiums,  Oncidium«, 
Ac,  remarkably  effective  being  Epidendrurn  Randii,  E.  X 
O'Brienianum,  E.  x  elegantulum,  E.  Wa  lisii,  the  dark 
scarlet  E.  Schomburgkii,  the  purple-lipped  E.  Mooremum, 
Schomburgkia  tibicinis,  and -the  curious  Dendrobium 
O'Erienianum  striatum  with  its  pendulous  racemes  of 
whitish  flowers  striped  with  purple.  Among  other  good 
things  noted  were  a  fin?  specimen  of  Epiphronitis  X  Veitchii. 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  hybrids,  a  good  example  of 
Cymbidium  tigrinum,  a  fine  spec:men  of  Colax  jugosus. 
Cattleya  X  Parthenia,  floriferous  plants  of  Masdevallia  roaia 
M  ignea,  and  other  Masdevallias  ;  and  -among  the  many  fine 
Cypripediums,  no  less  remarkable  for  their  handsome  and 
healthy  foliage  than  for  their  beautiful  flowers,  the  noble  C. 
X  Olenui  Burford  variety,  the  largest  and  most  richly 
coloured  o "  its  cl  iss  with  a  fine  twin  flowered  inflorescence. 
Raised  on  a  stage  in  'the  centre  of  th  s  group  was  a  bitch  of 
the  rare  and  pretty  species  for  which  the  great  Burford  col- 
lection is  noted,  and  among  them  were  the  bright  tcirlet- 
crimson  Rcnanthera  Iraschootiana ;  the  blue  Dendrobium 
Vie'oria  Regina,  the  paler 'blue  Aganisia  cosrule  i,  the  dwarf 
white  and  violet  Epidenirum  Endresii,  and  its  hybrid  E.  X 
Endresio- Wallieii ;  the  curious  little  Poltfstaehya  bulbo- 
pbylloides,  a  very  frail  plant,  but  nntwithstanding.th  it,  like 
so  many  other  little  gems,  it  has  been  retained  in  vigour  for 
many  years  at  Burford. 

Among  the  Masdevallias  were  the  pretty  M.  Arminii,  M. 
pachyura,  M.  caudata  xanthocorys,  and  M.  O'Brieniana ; 
and  also  represented  wore  the  carmine-rei  Habeniria  rhodo- 
eheila,  the  orange-tcarlet  Saccolabium  miniatum,  and  a  fine 
pan  of  Maecdes  petola,  and  Dendrobium  Hughii. 

The  next  group,  both  in  succession  and  importance,  was 
that  rroin  Sir  Fredkrick  Wigan,  Bait.,  Clare  Lawn,  fast 
Sheen  (gr  ,  Mr.  W.  H.  Young),  and  it  also  was  well  staged. 
In  it  as  in  most  of  the  other  large,  gpoups  Ltolia  purpurata, 
and  Cymbidium  Lowianum,  on  account  of  their  size,  figured 
conspicuously  in  the  background,  the  varieties  shown  of  each 
being  of  the  best.  Ca'tleya  MoBsire,  C,  Mendeli,  C.  Skinneri, 
C.  Skinneri  alba,  C.  intermedia  Parthenia,  and  C.  Law- 
renceana,  were  very  showy,  and  in  the  centre  were  the 
rare  Cypripedium  cillosum  Bander*©,  C.  bellatulum  album, 
Miltonia  vexillaria  Chelseiensis  with  fine  purple  marking  in 
the  centre;  and  among  tbe  Odontoglossum  i,  some  fine  O. 
crispum,  0.  citrosmum  puncta'assimum,  &c.  ;  other  remark- 
able  plants  were  a  very  fine  specimen  of-  Cyprip  dium 
caudatum,  Disa  Veitchii,  Epidendrurn  hastatum,  the  pigmy 
Eria  extinctoria  with  several  sprays  of  its  neat  little  flowers, 
Cypripedium    X  Kerchovianum,   W.    H.    Young  (barbatuni 

var.  x  Curtisii),  and  Dendrobium  Victoria  Regina.      

The  Rt.  Hon.  Earl  Percy,  Hon  House,  Brentford  (■#  , 
Mr.  G.  W  ythes),  staged  a  very  fine  group  in  which  the  best 
old  favourite  Orchids  were  finely  shown.  Among  the  many 
fine  specimens  of  Cattleya  Moasiw.  L*lia  purpurata,  Cymbi- 
dium Lowiauum,  &c.,^were  well-grown  examples  of  Vanda 
teres,  a  fine  Coelogyne  Dayana,  godtt  specimens  of  Oncidium 
Marsh  illianum,  Thunia  Mar&halliana,  Dendrobium  thyrsi- 
florum,  and  D,  Gibsoni ;  good  Od  -ntoglossum  crispum,  O. 
Peseatorei,  O.  triumphans,  Miltouia  vexillaria,  and  represen- 
tatives of  many  of  the  other  showy  species  of  the  season. 

Ntxt  came  a  pretty  little  group  of  Cattleyas,  Odontoglos- 
sums,  Ladias,  &C,  staged  by  Malcolm  S.  Cook,  Esq.,  King- 
ston Hill ;  and  then  followed  a  very  fine  assortment  staged  by 
Mr.  Jas.  Cypher,  of  Cheltenham,  with  his  usual  skill.  In  it 
the  varieties  of  Lselia  purpurati  were  very  fine,  and  varying 
from  the  white-p -tailed  to  the  very  dark-coloured  forms. 
Here  and  there  above  the  rest  of  t  e  p'ants  were  elevated 
some  finely-flowered  Cattleya  citrina,  and  throughout  the 
group  were  elegant  plants  of  Oncidium  Marshallianum,  good 
varieties  of  Odontoglossum  crispum,  a  finely  spotted  O. 
nebulosum,  Cattleya  Lawreoceam,  C.  Schilleriana,  C.  Skin- 
neri and  other  Cattleyas,  good  Dendrobium  Dearei,  Epiden- 
dium  X  O'  Brieniauum,  Mormodes  citrinum,  Masdevallia 
rosea,  M.  Schlimii,  Anguloa  Clowesii,  Oncidium  olivaceum 
lawronceanum,  some  elegnt  Thuuias,  &c. 

Messrs  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans,  occupied  both  sides 
of  the  end  of  the  central  stage  with  a  very  remarkable  collec- 
tion replete  with  good  things.  In  it  the  Odontoglossums  were 
very  fine,  and  especially  the  varieties  of  O.  luteo-pu  pureum  ; 
the  vaiieties  of  O.  crispum  too  were  remarkable  by.  their 
large  and  finely-formed  flowers".  Among  the  more  remark  - 
ableof  the  exhibits  in  this  group  were  Cyprip.  dium  callosutn 
Sindera-,  C.  bellatulum  album,  C.  X  macrochilum  gigantenm, 
C.  Sanderianum,  C.  x*  conco:bellatulum  ;.  C.  X  .Doncasteri., 
anum  inversum.  Among  the  Odontoglossums  were  several 
very-fine  blotched  forms  of  distinct  features,  one  of  them 


being  a  pretty  variety  of  O.  Adrians.  Other  specially 
noteworthy  plants  in  this  group  were  a  fine  Oncidium 
sarcodes  with  many  branched  spike  ;  Cattleya  Mossue  Victoria, 
with  yellow  lip  freckled  with  roso  colour  ;  some  good  C.  M. 
Wagner i,  and  C.  M.  Reinecklana;  Cattleya  Skinneri  alba, 
Masdevallia  Veitchii  grandiflora ;  Sobralia  raaerauthi  alba, 
grand  specimens  of  Oncidium  ampliatu  n  majus,  &c. 

H.  S.  Leon,  Esq.,  Bletchley  Park,  Bletchley  (gr.,  Mr.  A. 
Hislop),  followed  with  a  very  bright  an  i  eff  .ctive  group  con- 
taining many  good  and  rare  things,  the  Cattleya  Skinneri, 

C.  Schrodcrai,  C.  Liwrenciani,  C.  Mendeli  and  C.  MoBsiffi, 
being  specially  fine.  In  th  )  centre  of  the  group,  a  specimen 
of  Cattleya  Luddemmniana  Ernsti,  with  gigmtic  rose  and 
purple  flowers,  was  a  striking  object ;  and  in  the  group  the 
scarlet  Epidendrurn  radicans,  some  fine  Odontoglossums, 
Calanthe  veratri'olia,  Vand  i  trico'o  ,  V.  puavis,  var.,  teres, 
Dendrobium  nobile  Bletchley  Park  variety  ;  D.  n.   nobilius, 

D.  infundibulum,  aud  some  excellent  Oucidium  concolor,  of 
which  the  large-flowered  O  c.  superbiens  was  the  best,  were 
attractive  features. 

Messrs  Charleswjrth  &  Co.,  Heaton,  Bradford,  staged 
not  only  one  of  the  best  and  m  -st  extensive  collections,  but 
also  one  of  the  mostiiVeresti'.g,  by  reason  of  the  many  hybrid 
novelties  it  contained.  80  numorous  were  the  entries  to  go 
before  the  Orchid  Committee,  that  it  is  only  possible  to  touch 
on  a  portion  of  the  good  th  ngs  sh  >wn.  The  result  in  Awards 
will  be  seen  in  the  appended  liet.  Cattleya  X  Fernand 
Denis  (Acklandica*  X  Warscewiczii)  was  one  of  the  best  things 
shown,  the  habit  of  the  plant  being  like  a  gigantic  C. 
Aclandke,  the  largo  waxlike  flower  of  a  blush-white,  with 
rose-coloured  freckling  on  the  sepals,  the  broad  wavy  front 
lobe  of  the  bp  being  rose  crimson  —a  very  distinct  hybrid. 

Ano'hor  superb  new  hybrid  was  L;elio-Cattleya  x  Admiral 
Dewey  (C.  Watn^ri  furmo=a  x  L.  elegms),  a  large  flower 
with  pde  rose  sepals  and  petal-*,  the  sh  >wy  front  of  the  lip 
being  rose-purple,  and  both  tbese  secured  First-Class  Awards. 
Another  interesting  hybrid  was  Lae'io  Cattleya  X  Sobil- 
leiitua,  home- raised  between  L  purpurata  and  C.  intermedia, 
and  which  proves  another  conjectu-ed  parentage  adjudged  to 
the  imported  plant;  aid  very  pretty  were  L;elia  x  cinnabrosa 
(cinnabarina  x  tenebrosa),  Epi-Lrelia  X  Charlesworthi  (L. 
cinnab.rina  x  E.  radicans);  Ladio-Cattleya  X  intormedio- 
flava  "Golden  Queen,"  with  bright  yellow  segments;  L.-C. 
X  radiata  (L.  purpurata  X  C.  dolosa),  Cattleya  x  Breaiteaua 
(Loddigesii  x  superba) ;  als  •  Olontoglossum  cordatum 
"  Charleaworth's  variety,"  a  very  dark-coloured  form;  O. 
sceptrum  leucoglossum,  O.  Halli,  "  Charlesworth's  variety," 
O.  crispum  Jeanette,  and  other  very  handsome  forms  of  O. 
crispvim  ;  O.  nelulosum  punctatissimum  ;  Cypripedium  X 
Schoiioldianum  (bellatulum  x  hirsutissirnum),  Arc.  ;  and 
among  other  good  thiugs  in  the  group  were  three  plants  of 
Cattleya  Mossia^  Ueineckiana ;  a  good  form  of  O  lonlo- 
glossum  Uro-9kinuori,  Masdevallia  Veitchiani,  Cochlioda 
Noezliana,  Cymbidium  tigrinum,  &c. 

Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  &  Son,  Victoria  and  Paradise 
Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway,  staged  a  fino  group,  in  the  back 
of  which  were  good  specimens  of t Vanda  triiolor  and  V. 
suavis,  f  r  whi^h  the  firm  is  noted  In  the  group  also  were 
exceptionally  got.  d  varieties  of  the  thowy  Odontoglossums  ; 
the  pretty  hybrid  L a? lio- Cattleya  x  intermedia-flava;  some 
fine  L-slia  purpurata,  At-.ddes  Houlletianum,  Ladia  x  Latona, 
Calauthe  Williamsii,  Thunia  Bensonbe,  Pescatorea  Leh- 
manui,  &c. 

W.  Thompson,  Esq.,  Walton  Grange,  Stine,  Staffordshire 
(gr.,  Mr.  W.  Stevens),  staged  a  charming  little  group  of  grand 
varieties  of  Oiontoglossums,  among  which  were  O.  crispum 
Lily,  rose-tinted  and  profusely  spotted  with  red,  especially 
on  the  petals;  O.  c.  Capartianum,  a  fine  flower  with  c  n- 
spicuous  spotting;  O.  e.  Thompsonianum,  one  of  the  very 
finest  of  blotched  c.ispuns;  O.  c.  Dorothy,  with  large 
purplish  niarkiui;s  ;  O.  Wilckeanum  grande  ;  a  fine  O. 
tripudians ;  a  beautifully  spotted  hybrid  of  the  O.  Roch- 
fordianum.  class;  O.  x  excellens  var.,  a  large  sparsely- 
spotted  yellow-form ;  and  other  fine  things  marvellously 
well-grjwn. 

Lrowio  Mono,  Esq,  showed  a  neit  group  of  Odonto- 
gl<  ssums,  Cattleyas,  &c. ;  Messrs.  Ht'OH  Low  &  Co.,  Bush  Hill 
Nurseries,  Enfield,  staged  a  grand  assortment,  in  which  the 
forms  of  Cattleya  Mendeli  were  superb,  two  of  them,  viz., 
C.  M.  Oakes  Ames,  a  noble  flower  with  large  blush-white 
flowers  bearing  a  showy  c  imson  feather  on  the  petals,  and 
glowing  ruby-crimson  lip ;  and  C.  M.  Mrs.  E.  V.  Low,  a 
charming  flower  of  supeib  form  and  delicate  tint,  were 
among  the  best  and  most  distinct  of  the  species  in  the  show. 
Also  very  beauh,iful  in  Messrs.  Low's  group  were  Odonto- 
glossum crispum  Memo  ii  W.  E.  Gladstone,  a  fine  rose- 
tinted  and  heavily-blotched  flower  ;  O  c.  Dieudonne",  a  neat 
pure  white,  with  pretty  purplish  spots;  Dendrobium  Dal- 
housieanum  salnioneum,  a  remarkable  variety,  in  which  the 
dark  blotches  usually  seen  on  the  Up  were  almost  ob- 
literated. Lielio-Cattleya  x  Schilleriana  Liwite,  a  lirge 
ricbly-e  -loured  flower  ;  Cattleya  Mossi;e  Wagueri,  and  C.  M. 
Reineckianum,  the  singular  Bulbophyllum  Cl  iptonense, 
Oncidium  tetracopis,  &c. 

In  the  adjoining  long  tent  Messrs.  Linden,  1'Horticulture 
Internationale,  Park  Leopold,  Brussels,  staged  a  grandgroup 
of  Odontoglossums,  running  a  considerable  distance  up  the 
side-stage,  and  affording  an  admirable  object-lesson,  illustrat- 
ing the  extraordinary  variety  obtainable  from  a  very  few 
species,  for  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  but  few 
species  were  represented,  there  were  no  two.  plants 
exactly  alike,  the  form,  or  the  colour,  or  .  dis- 
posal of  the  markings,  differing  widely- in  each  from- any 
other.  Among  the  more  striking  were  Odontoglossum  x 
Adrians      venustum,     a      crisped     and     profusely-spotted 


O.  Hunuewellianum  hybrid  ;  O.  Pcscitorei  bellatulum, 
with  rem  irkabhj  triangular  purple  markings;  O.  Xcirrho- 
Hallii,  yellow,  spotted  brown;  O.  Hunnewellianum  supsr- 
bum.  a  very  pretty  flower  ;  O.  crispum  jas  jideum,  a  showy 
rose-tintei  bloom  ;  O  X  Wilckeaium  rufidum,  with  reddish 
spots;  O.  W.  brunneum.  with  chestnut-brown  blotches  ;  O. 
crispum  rubellum,  tinged  and  spotted  purple  of  the  Fiauz 
Masereel  diss;  0  vexillarium  Moortebeekiense  with  very 
large  flowers.  O.  polyxanthum  expmsum.  Urge  and  richly 
coloured:  O.  crispum  zebrinum,  bored  with  purplish- 
brown  ;  Cattleya  Mossi;o  Marguerites  and  at  one  end  of  the 
group  a  grand  batch  of  varioties  of  Cypripedium  Law- 
renceanum. 

M  Jet's  Hye-Le  sen,  Coupure,  Ghent,  also  represented 
lJjlgium  with  a  sm  ill  group  of  good  things,  ombracing 
Miltmia  x  Bleuuiiros  a,  anoble,  piuk-tinted  form.  Odonto- 
glossum lnteo-purpureum  Vuylstikeanum,  with  flowers  of  two 
sh  .des  of  yellow ;  O.  cordato  crispum,  O.  sceptrum,  Cypri- 
pedium x  Leyseniauum,  Lswlio-Ciltleya  (C.  Lawrenceana  x 
L.  cinnabarinaj  of  the  L  -C.  X  Highburyensi3  class,  with 
curiously  ro-e-flaked  flowers. 

M.  A.  Madoux,  Anderghem,  Brussels,  also  showed  some 
good  things,  remarkable  being  the  beauti'ul  Odontoglossum 
(Adrian*)  X  Charlesianum,  with  cream- white  flowers 
profusely  spotted  with  brown ;  O.  crispum  Trianse,  with  a 
purple  blotch  in  the  sepals ;  Ladia  Litona  superba,  very 
brilliantly  coloured,  and  other  showy  kinds. 

M.  Chah.  Vuylsteke,  Loochristy,  Ghent,  showed  Odonto- 
glossum X  crisp  j- Harry  anum  (crispum  X  Harryanum),  a 
very  interesting  hybrid  with  tbe  general  features  of  O.  Harry- 
anum, but  paler  ia  tint  and  modified  in  form,  as  might  be 
expected.  Its  nearest  affiaity  am  >ng  imported  plants  is  O. 
W;(,ttianum,  which  niiy  be  an  analogous  natural  hybrid. 

Messrs.  Jas.  Backhouse  &  Sons,  York,  showed  various 
Orchids,  their  forms  of  Miltonia  vexillaria  being  of  very  fine 
c  lour,  teat  named  Empress  Victoria  August;!  being  of  a 
bright  ro*:-erimson. 

W.  P.  BuBKiNhHAW,  Esq  .  The  West  Hill,  Hessle,  near  Hull 
(gr.,  Mr  Blrker),  sent  Cattleya  Mendeli  Amelia,  a  very  band- 
some  light  form  ;  C.  Mossiie  Barkeri,  like  a  lavender- tinted 
C.  M.  Reineckiana  ;  ania  fine  form  of  Cypripedium  Roth- 
schildianum 

Elijah  Ashwurth,  Esq.,  Harefield  Hall,  Wilmslow, 
Cheshire  (gr  ,  Mr.  Holbrook),  showed  a  fine  example  of  the 
showy  Cirrhopetalum  Colletti,  with  four  spikes. 
•  Walter  Cobb,  Esq./Duleote,  Tunbridge  Wells  (gr.,  Mr.  J. 
Howes),  showed. a  grand  specimen  of  Epidenduim  piismato- 
carpum,  with  nine  spikes. 

Messrs.  W.  L  Lewis  at  Co.,  Southgate,  showed  a  very  fine 
group,  in  which  were  excellent  foims  of  Odontoglossum 
crispum,  and  other  showy  Odontoglossums  ;  fine  varieties  of 
Ladia  purpurata,  Cymbidium  Lowiauum,  Cattleya  Mendeli, 
C.  Mossiai,  &c.,  Cypripedium  Ma^tersianum,  and  other  good 
species  ;  Oncidium  varicosum,  O.  spilopterum,  O.  Marshall- 
ianum ;  a  prettily  marked  variety  of  O.  hastatum,  &c. 

H.  Shaw,  Esq.,  Heathfield,  Stockport  (gr.,  Mr.  J.  CliflV, 
slnwed  Miltonia  vexillaria,  Heathfield  variety,  with  fiDe  large 
flowers  ;  and  the  dwarf  Dendrobium,  known  in  gardens  as  D. 
pulchellum. 

R.  S.  Bond,  Esq.,  Surbiton(£jr.,  Mr.  Pead),  showed  a  yellow 
spotted  Odontoglossum  Wilekoxnum. 

ROSES. 

Just  as  prominent  a  feature  of  the  large  tent,  as  the 
Orchids  are  known"- to  be,  are  the  larger  collections  of  Rosep, 
the  exhibits  of  both  Messrs.  William  Paul  and  ot  Messrs". 
Paul  &  Son,  also  of  Mr.  Char.  Turner,  being  again  in  this 
marquee.  We  never  see  finer  Roses  in  pnts  than  we  admire 
1  at  the  Temple,  and  probably  no  better  show  of  them  occurs 
in  Europe. 

Messrs.  William  Paul  &  Son,  Walthim  Cross,  Herts, 
had  a  magnificent  group.  Tbe  ground  was  furnished 
with  dwarf,  well-flowered  plints,  and  above  these  the  fine 
heads  of  the  standards,  caused  an  appreciable  effect.  The 
face  was  made  beautiful  with  boxes  of  cut  blooms  in 
brilliant  coliurs,  and  others  were  grouped  in  ornamental 
baskets  upon  three-legged  pedestds,  that  would  make  fine 
stands  for  flower-potj.  Of  varieties  staged  a  good  number 
were  of  Messrs.  Paul's  own  raising.  A  new  one,  named 
Aurora,  which  was  granted  an  Award  of  Merit  on  this  occa- 
sion,  deserves  a  word  of  commtniation.  It  has  the  appear- 
ance of  being  a  cipitU  doer,  has  warm,  deep,  salmon  pink 
coloured  bloom  of  large  size,  and  more  than  this  it  retains 
tbe  scent  we  look  for  in  Roses  to  a  much  greater  degree  than 
is  the  case  in  miny  of  the  best  modern  exhibition  varieties 

Others  that  are  good  at  all  times  are  Clio,  Medea,  Anna 
Ollivier,  Empress  Alexandra  of  Russia,  Mrs.  Juo.  Laiug, 
Crimson  Queen,  Coranna,  &c. 

Mr.  Chas  Turner  as  usuil,  furnished  the  end  of  the 
large  tent  with  his  R  ses  and  Pelargoniums,  and  h:s  Roses  . 
on  this  occasion  formed  *n  exhibit  of  loveliness  any  grower 
might  be  proud  of.  Last  year  Mr.  Turner  give  an  import- 
ance to  tbe  Rambler  Rose  in  his  £ruup  ;  and  as  dwarfs  or  as 
trained  plants  in  the  form  of  an  arcb.  th  ir  efftct  *  as  equally 
gorgeous.  The  centre  of  the  group  was  t;*ken  by  an  uncom- 
monly large  and  handsome  plant  of  Juno  ;  and  regarding  the  . 
rest  of  the  varieties,  it  is  not  needful  to  particularise.  ■  - 

The  group  from  Mess-rs,  Paul  At  Son,  Cheshunt,  was 
placed  in  a  corner  of  the  same  tent,  and  the  standards,  half- 
standards,  and  dwarf  plants  furnished  it  well.  Some  of  the 
varieties  that  one  picked  out  at  once  as  the  most  effective 
vie  Caroline  Testout,  Maiame  de  Watteville,  Ulrich  Brun- 
m,r,  Elsie  Fugier,  Juno,  Madame  A.  Chatenay,  and  Hailey- 
bu»y,'  a  showy  crimson  Rose.  Then;  there  were  several' 
plants  of  the  seedling  Polyantha  Rose  named  Peyche,  which 
has  already  been  r'cKTil'cd  fnd  figured  in  theee  columns 
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and  which  may  be  recommended  as  a  novelty  of  much  value. 
Also  a  now  Polyantha  Roso  Diana,  a  seedling  from  Turner's 
Crimson  Rambler,  producing  small  very  doublo  white 
tinted  blossoms. 

Mr.  W.  Rumsey's  collection  of  Roses  at  the  entrance  to  Tent 
No.  4  included  standard  and  other  plants  in  pots,  and  ten  or 
moro  boxes  filled  with  cut  blooms,  considerable  prominence 
being  given  to  the  variety  Mrs.  Rumsey,  a  new  bedding  or 
garden  Rose  of  much  vigour,  and  pretty  warm  pink  or  rose- 
coloured  blooms 

Messrs.  Frank  Cast  &  Co.,  Braiswiek  Nurseries,  Col- 
chester, had  a  group  of  Roses  in  pots  in  Tent  No.  4,  the 
plants  facing  both  promenades.  Many  of  the  plants  were 
well  flowered,  but  we  think  we  have  seen  this  successful 
Rose-cultivator  exhibit  in  better  form.  The  season  is  a  little 
early  at  present,  and  ere  long  tho  out-of-door  Roses  will  be 
ready  for  exhibition.  Then  is  Mr.  Cant  usually  a  formidable 
opponent. 


plants  in  bloom  at  a  given  time.  They  wero  one  of  the 
pleasantest  as  well  as  a  distinct  feature  of  tho  exhibition, 
and  it  should  not  be  long  beforo  they  are  popular  plants  in 
every  garden  of  average  extent  and  means.  Awards  of 
Merit  were  recommended  to  two  of  the  seedliDgs  shown,  viz., 
Agatha,  a  pale  salmon-pink  flower,  with  richer  throat,  and 
Epirus,  a  beautiful  satiny  rose-pink.  Some  of  the  best 
of  named  sorts  are  Isabel  Watson,  violet-purple,  the  centre 
of  each  segment  being  scarlet;  Cooperi,  a  lovely  white 
flower ;  La  Reine,  a  very  free,  rather  small-flowering 
variety,  the  plant  shown  carrying  seventeen  flowers  and 
buds  ;  La  Belle,  a  large  seedling  white  ;  Brilliant,  small- 
flowered,  brilliant  scarlet ;  Ovis,  pink ;  Thalia,  scarlet  and 
violet ;  and  Jessica. 

Mr.  G.  J.  Pritciiard,  7S,  Godwin  Road,  Forest  Gate,  had 
a  group  of  succulent  plants,  but  not  much  flower,  and  in  tho 
midst  of  such  a  temple  of  flowers  they  would  hardly  he 
likely  to  engage  much  attention 


Fig.   128.-—  flowers  of  lilium  rltbellum  :  flowers  rosy-lilac. 

(Sketched  at  the  Temple  Show.     See  p.  321.) 


Mr.  Gt:o.  Mount's  Gold-Medal  Ro^es  from  Canterbury  were 
taged  in  No.  1  Tent.    As  usual  from  this  establishment,  cut 
blooms  alone  were  shown,  if  we  except  a  few  profusely- 
flowered  plants  in  7-inch  pots  of  Crimson  Rambler.     Most  of 
Mr.  Mount's  blooms  were  displayed  in  boxes,  but  these  were 
H    very  effectively  set  amid  blooms  with  long  sprays  and  foliagei 
i    and  with  a  suitable  background.     There  were  two  dozen  or 
|    more  blooms  of  such  varieties  as  Ulrieh  Brunnor,  Catherine 
Mermet,  and  AnnaOHivier,  but  other  sorts  in  fewer  numbers. 
A  box  in  whieh  the  Roses  Niphetos  aud  Catherine  Mermet 
were  associated  alone  was  extremely  pretty. 

From  Mr.  J.  Ruskrll.  Richmond  Nurseries,  Surrey,  was  a 
group  of  plants  of  Rose  Carmine  Pillar,  well-known  for  its 
large  single,  earmine-colourcd  flowers,  and  for  its  suitability 
for  training  to  furnish  pillars  and  such  p  isitions. 

CACTACEOUS   PLANTS. 

TheBe    might    bo    said     to     be     cnastitued    of    Messrs. 

j    Jas.  Veitcii&Sons,  collectionof  beautiful  hybrids  of  rhyllo- 

|   cactus.     Messrs.  Veitch  have  exhibited    similar  plants  for 

several  years,  but  never  so  well  or  largely  as  on  this  occasion. 

There  wero  450  plants,  including  130  seedling  varieties,  now 

blooming  for  the  first  time,  beside  a  large  number  of  n&mod 

sorts  we  have  seen    previously.      It  must    have    required 

much   care    and    skill    to    obtain    so    large   a   number    of 


TABLE  DECORATIONS,  FLORAL  DESIGNS,  &c. 

Tent  No.  :i  was,  in  a  large  measure,  devoted  to  tho  display 
of  arrangements  of  cut  flowers,  although  individual  exhi- 
bitors w.  re  allowed  only  a  tmalt  space.  One  of  the  most 
prominent  exhibitors  in  this  section  was  the  firm  of  B.  S. 
Williams  &  Son,  Piccadilly.  They  had  a  lovely  basket  of 
Carnations,  two  baskets  of  Orchids,  and  a  mirror,  the  frame 
of  which  was  composed  of  double  white  Narcissus  bloom, 
and  further  adorned  with  Orchids. 

The  well-known  firmuf  Messrs.  Perkins  &  Sons,  Coventry, 
had  a  basket  of  yellow  flowers  and  foliage,  in  which  Cattleya 
citrina,  various  Oncidiums,  Marechal  Niel  Roses,  Croton 
leaves,  and  Asparagus  were  used.  This,  in  our  opinion,  was 
very  lovely.  Their  shower  bouquets  uf  Orchid  blooms  also 
showed  oxcellcnt  taste. 

A  very  good  exhibit  was  made  by  Mr.  Moyses  STEVENS, 
146,  Victoria  Street,  Belgravia,  his  best  being  a  large  white 
wreath  and  a  basket  of  pink  Phonics,  and  double  white 
Narcissus  blooms. 

Messrs.  Jones  &  Son,  of  Shrewsbury,  who  always  exhibit 
woll  at  the  August  show  in  that  town,  had  pretty  bouquets 
of  Odontoglossums,  Carnations,  &c. 

Mr.  L.  L.  Calcutt,  Fernbank  Nursery,  Stoke  Newington, 
had  a  number  of  gold-coloured  wire  stands,  decorated  with 


cut  blooms,     Mr.  J.  Prewett  had  sitverod-arches,  gates,  &c.i 
decorated  with  Pelargonium  blooms. 

Other  exhibitors  of  similar  stands  were  Messrs.  M.  V. 
Seale,  jf  Sevenoaks  ;  Mr.  W,  G.  Parker,  20,  Oakdale  Road, 
Sheffield ;  Miss  Dalton,  2S,  Pilgrim  Street,  Ludgate  Hill, 
London  ;  Mr.  W.  Sydenham,  Tamworth,  and  the  London 
Women's  Gardeners  Association,  Lower  Sloane  Street. 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLES. 

These  products  comprising  food  for  the  body  rather  than 
the  eye,  even  though  presented  in  singularly  attractive  form, 
were  seen  in  considerable  profusion,  excelling  the  presenta- 
tion of  previous  years,  and  generally  in  exceedingly  fine 
condition.     Notably  attractive  were  — 

Fruit  Trees  in  Pots. — These  came   from  Gunnersbury  and 

Sawbridgeworth.   Of  the  former  Mr.  Hudson,  gr.  to  Leopold 

de  Rothschild,  Esq  ,   had  a  big  group  in  the  largo  tent, 

arranged  on  the  ground.     There    wero    in    all    nearly   100 

trees.     At  the  back  were  several    Black    Hamburgh    and 

Fostei's  seeding  Vines  in  good  fruit.      These  were  trained  up 

to  semi-wire  arches,  that  ran  out  over  the  fruit  trees  below 

in  pleasing  form.    Tho  stone-fruits  included  Cardinal,  Early 

Rivers,  and  Lord  Napier  Nectarines.     Hale's  Early,   Early 

GrosseMignonne.and  Amsden  June  Peaches;  Governor  Wood, 

Early  Rivers,  May  Duke,  Bigarrcau  de  Schrecken,  Frogmore 

Early,  and  Elton  Cherries;  St.  John  Fig:    Jefferson  Reing 

Claude,   and  Early    Transparent   Gage    Plums  ;    many  of 

these    being    duplicated,  and  all  in  fine    fruit.      Fronting 

the  group  were  boxes  of  splendid  Auguste  Nicaise,    and 

Royal  Sovereign  Strawberries,  and  the  new  white  French 

variety,  Louis  Can  tier.     Also  Giant  Early  Rivers  and   Lord 

Napier  Nectarines,    and  several  Cherries. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  tent,  Messrs.  Rivers  &  Son, 
Sawbridgeworth,  had  a  fine  lot  of  trees,  chiefly  of  their  beau- 
tiful Nectarine  Early  Rivers.  One  comparatively  small 
Standard  carried  24  fine  ripe  fruit,  richly  coloured,  as  indeed 
were  all  the  fruits  shown.  The  collection  included  Hale's 
Early  and  Crimson  Galande  Peaches,  Early  Rivers,  and  May 
Duke  Cherries,  Early  Rivers  Plum,  and  Monaco  Bianco,  and 
Marseilles  Figs.  In  a  box  were  very  fine  Early  Rivers 
Nectarines. 

Collections  of  Gathered  Fruit. — The  finest  collection  of  this 
character  was  set  up  by  that  famous  gardener  Mr.  Mclndoe, 
gr.  to  Sir  Joseph  Pease,  M.P.,  Hutton  Hall,  Guisborough. 
He  had  in  all  twenty  six  dishes,  inclusive,  of  Black  Ham- 
burgh, Foster's  Seedling,  and  Early  Saumur  Frontignan,  the 
latter  a  round  white-berried  Grape,  an  all  of  exceptional 
excellence  for  the  season.  There  were  also  eight  superb- 
looking  Melons,  named  The  Model,  a  white-fleshed  variety, 
from  Best-of-All  and  Scarlet  Premier.  The  fruits  were  ex- 
ternally very  yellow  and  handsomely  netted,  and  when  tasted 
by  the  Fruit  Committee,  had  nice  flavour,  but  the  outer  flesh 
was  hard.  Also  large  single  fruits  of  Yorkshire  Beauty  and 
Scarlet  Premier.  There  were  fine  exquisite  Oranges, 
Imperial  Lemons,  large  Brown  Turkey  Figs,  Black  Tartarian 
Cherries;  Grossc  Mignonne,  Bellegarde,  and  Condor  Peaches, 
Early  Rivers,  Elrugo,  and  Dry  den  Nectarines ;  Royal 
Sovereign  Strawberries,  Apples,  and  Tomatos. 

Messrs.  G.  Bdnyard  &  Co.,  Maidstone,  set  up  a  very  re- 
markable and  well-preserved  collection  of  some  70  dishes  of 
Apples,  and  one  of  fine  Uvedale's  St.  Germain  Pears.  Tho 
Cooking  Apples  included  Bramley's  Seedling,  Alfriston, 
Hoary  Morning,  Murphett's  Seedling,  Gascoigne's  Scarlet, 
Ontario,  a  handsome  American  variety,  as  also  King  of 
Tomkm's  County,  Lord  Derby,  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  one  of 
the  best ;  Belle  de  Pontoise,  Bismarck,  and  Newton  Wonder. 
Of  well-kept  eating  varieties,  Calvillo  Blanche,  Calville 
Malingre,  Brownlee's  Russett,  Ribs  ton  Pippin,  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin,  White  Pearmain,  Wadhurst  Pippin,  Cornish  Aroma- 
tic, and  Reinette  du  Canada,  were  capital.  The  entire 
collection  showed  rich  colour  and  exceeding  freshness* 
Backing  the  fruit  were  some  small  trees  in  pots  of  Emile  de 
Heyst,  Doyenne  du  Cornice,  and  Louise  Bonne  Pears  in  nice 
fruit  ;  quite  small  plants  well  fruited  of  St.  John's  Fig,  and 
several  plants  of  the  Strawberry- Raspberry.  These  were 
about  12  inches  in  height,  having  Raspberry- like  stems  and 
leaves,  but  rather  spiny,  carrying  white  flowers,  and  some 
fruits  yet  imperfect  and  green,  set  in  a  dense  ring  of  anthers. 
The  only  award  made,  was  to  a  new  American  Apple  Ontario 
shown  by  Messrs.  G.  Bunvard  &  Co.,  Maidstone.  The  fruits 
were  of  good  size,  ribbed,  colour  clear  yellow,  much  striped 
and  flushed  red,  next  the  sun,  the  stalk  an  inch  long,  deeply 
inserted,  eye  open,  also  deep.  The  flesh  is  soft  and  very 
pleasant  eating,  it  is  evidently  a  good  keeper  (Award  of  Merit). 

Mr.  G.  Fi'atiierby,  The  Vineries,  Gillingham,  Kent,  had  a 
good  flat  of  capital  Blaek  Hamburgh  Grapes,  also  bunches  on 
a  board  finely  coloured,  good  Hales'  Early  Poaches,  Dryden 
Nectarines,  Comet  Tomato;?,  Covent  Garden  Cucumbers, 
and  Dwarf  Freuch  Beans,  all  excellent. 

Mr.  J.  Ryder,  The  Gardens.  Ilawkswick.  St.  Albans,  had 
16  superb  fruits  of  Grosse  Mignonne  Peaches,  the  finest  in  the 
show. 

From  Mr.  E.  Beckett.gr.  to  Lord  Aldenham,  Elstree,  were 
ttagei  six  fine  Melons,  Sutton's  Al,  and  Masterpiece,  The 
Countess,  Blenheim  Orange,  Aldenham  Perfection,  and  a  fine 
green  variety  named  Abundance.  Smaller  Melons  in  variety 
came  from  Mr.  ROBINSON,  Elsfield  House  Gardens,  Holling- 
botirnc,  Kent,  tho  best  being  Notion's  Eureka,  and  Victory 
of  Bristol. 

Mi*.  J.  Miller  sent  from  Ruxlcy  Lodge  Gardens,  Esher,  a 
box  of  nice  Royal  Sovereign  Strawberries. 

A  mixed  collection,  sent  from  Prescot  Park,  Berks,  by  Mr. 
W.  L.  Bastin,  gr.  to  Alex.  H  ended  son,  Esq.,  M.P.,  included 
several  diverse  seedling  Melons,  including  Buscot  Paik  Hero, 
Matchless,  Telegraph,  A  1,  and  Perfection  ;  Tomatos.  Potatns, 
French  Beans,  and  Broccolis. 
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VEGETABLES. 

A  very  remarkable,  though  not  a  showy  exhibit,  was  the 
collection  of  gathered  Peas,  in  large  round  baskets,  each  hold- 
ing about  half  a  bushel,  sent  by  Messrs.  BUTTON  &  Sons,  of 
Reading.  No  such  fine  samples  has  ever  been  seen  at  this  or, 
perhaps,  any  other  May  show:  the  varieties  comprised 
Sutton's  Early  Giant,  very  fine  long  pods  full  of  rich  green 
peas  ;  Bountiful,  A  1,  and  Empress  of  India.  Also  wonderful 
fruits,  twenty-four  in  number,  of  the  firm's  Cucumber  A  1, 
also  Peerless,  Pride  of  the  Market,  Every  Day,  Matchless,  &c. 
The  entire  collection  was  most  pleasingly  set  in  Maidenhair 
Ferns 

Another  very  nice  exhibit  consisted  of  nine  boxes  of  Tomatos 
and  eight  ditto  Cucumbers,  from  Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Farnham. 
The  former  comprised  Sutton's  A  1,  Conqueror,  Perfection, 
Earliest-of-All,  Eclipse,  Abundance,  aud  Mitchell's  Hybrid; 
tha  Cucumbers  were  Lockie's  Perfection,  Prog,  ess,  Sutton's 
A  1,  Improved  Telegraph,  'lender  and- True;  and  two  seed- 
lings, The  Keeper,  and  Sensation,  both  remarkably  prolific. 

A  wonderfully  line  exhibit  evidencing  the  finest  quality  > 
and  covering  a  table  thirty  feet  long,  was  the  collection  from 
Aldenham  House  Gardens,  staged  by  Mr.  E.  Beckett.  There 
were  large  mounds  of  Broccolis,  Sutton's  Late  Queen,  Veitch's 
Model,  Perfection,  and  other*;  and  beautifully  firm  and 
white  a  heap  of  Veitch's  Early  Forcing  Cauliflower;  also 
giant  Leeks,  Mussleburgh,  Lyon  and  Holborn  Model. 
Various  bundles  of  Rhubarb  stems,  too  large;  Cabbages, 
Ellam's  Early,  Flower  of  Spring,  Model,  and  others  ;  Sharpe's 
Victor,  Sn  wdrop,  Harbinger,  and  Royal  Ashleaf  Potatos  ; 
Duke  of  York,  Golden  Nugget,  Red  Dessert,  Perfection,  and 
Al  Tomatos;  delicious  looking  smalt  fret-h  Radishes, 
Mustard-and-Cress,  Dwarf  French  Beans,  good  Asparagus, 
Globe  Artichokes ;  several  diveree  Potatos,  Marrows,  Teas, 
Cucumbers,  Carrots,  Turnips,  and  many  other  things,  all 
uf  high  excellence. 

Mr.  Hayes,  gr.  to  the  Marquis  of  Northampton,  Castle- 
Ashby,  Northampton,  hud  a  smaller  though  very  nice  group. 
His  best  things  were  Asparagus,  Cucumbers,  Tomatos, 
including  ilam  Green,  Polegate,  and  Excelsior,  Early 
Nantes,  and  Forcing  Carrots,  Ne  plus  Ultra,  Dwarf  French 
Beans,  Potatos,  Radishes,  Lettuces,  &c. 

Mr.  Frank  Chapmav,  Colchester,  sent  numerous  bundles 
of  Colchester  Asparagus,  very  fine,  and  resembling  Connover's 
Colossal ;  also  a  bundle  of  New  Green,  the  tops  of  pale  green 
hue,  rather  than  purple. 

An  artiotically-arranged  group  came  from  the  Horticultural 
College,  Swaulcy  (Superintendent,  F.Graham  Powell,  Esq.). 
This  included  standard-trained  Cucumber  plants,  each  carrying 
fruits  set  into  mounds  of  Dwarf  Peas,  in  pots,  grouped  around 
being  fine  heaps  of  To  mat*  s,  Potatos,  Picked  Peas,  Dwarf 
Beans,  Cabbage*,  Broccolis,  beautiful  Radishes,  Asparagus, 
Mushrooms,  Arc.,  the  whole  forming  a  singularly  attractive 
feature,  while  the  quality  was  excellent. 

Truly  a  huge  exhibit  was  that  staged  by  Mr.  Empson  gr. 
to  the  Hon.  Mrs  Wingfield,  Ampthill,  Beds,  covering  a 
table  seventy  feet  long.  At  the  back  ran  The  Daisy, 
Stratagem,  and  Lightning  Peas.  Climbing  Fie  th  Beans, 
and  Long  Pod  Beans,  in  pots,  and  well  fruited,  also  some 
good  Tomatos  Then  there  were  Late  White.  Cittcll's 
Eclipse,  Mammoth,  Model  and  other  Broccolis;  Jersey, 
Wakefield,  Piizetaker,  and  Little  Pixie  Cabbages;  a  veiy 
extensive  collection  of  Radishes, all  as  usual  tco  large  and  old. 
Good  Rochford's,  Cardiff  Castle,  and  Model  Cucumbers ;  Duke 
York,  Marden  Parke,  and  Chiswiek  Rid  Tomatos; 
Lettuces,  Carrots,  Asparagus,  Mushrooms,  Potato?,  and 
numerous  other  things  with  some  good  dishes  of  Straw- 
berries. 

Messrs.  Jas.  Carter  &  Co.,  Holborn,  included  in  their 
huge  exhibit  some  capitally  fruited  plants  of  Duke  of  York 
Tomato  ;  also  a  good  heap  of  fruits  by  the  same,  and  of  Per- 
fection ;  also  numerous  fruits  of  Model  Cucumbtrs,  and 
mounds  of  climbing  French  Beans,  and  Stratagem,  and  The 
Daisy  Peas. 

Mr.  J.  Nicholl«,  Tooting,  exhibited  Dwarf  WLite  Celery, 
forced,  but  it  was  not  well  blanched. 

Mushroom*.  —  Very  fine  lots  of  these  useful  funguses  were 
sent  by  Mr.  M.  Apdev,  Ealing  Road.  Brentford,  whose  sample 
was  not  only  young  and  firm,  but  showed  surprising  clusters ; 
and  from  Messrs.  Mount  Bros.,  Canterbury,  whose  sample 
was  older,  and  also  were  composed  of  massive  clusters. 

Lack  of  space  obliges  us  to  Iceep  over  the  Prize  List 
till  our  next  issue. 


Enquiry. 

Salix  babylonica  :  How  far  to  the  north  in  Britain 
does  this  tree  grow  I 


Notices  to  Correspondents. 

— ■ 

Allamanda  Blossom  :  //.  J.  S.  An  attempt  at 
doubling. 

A  Nkw  Experiment  in  Sending  Fruit  prom 
Australia  :  Tti^manian.  Wo  are  unable  to  learn 
anything  about  this  The  Gulf  of  Bothnia  is  a 
steamer  bailing  from  Glasgow,  and  owned  there. 
It  is  likely  to  unload  at  Manchester. 

Correction. — In  last  week's  issue  of  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  p.  308,  27tb  line  from  bottom,  "  fronds  " 
appears  instead  of  "  finds  ;"  and  in  the  winding  up 
peroration  "  variation  in  shoots  "  takes  the  place  of 


"  variation,  in  short ; "  both  instances  altering  the 
meaning  very  materially.  C.  T.  Drucry. 

Fern  :  0.  A.  The  roots  have  been  injured,  if  not 
killed,  by  the  mycelium  of  some  species  of  fungus, 
originating  probably  on  half-decayed  vegetable 
matter  present  in  the  soil.  In  its  immature  slate 
we  are  unable  to  identify  the  species.  The  cure  is 
obvious. 

Floral-gum  :  0.  B.  W.  We  do  not  know  the  for- 
mula, but  the  gum  can  be  obtained  from  the 
dealers  in  horticultural  sundries. 

Fruit-bottling  :  Fruticus.  Any  of  the  cheap 
cookery-books  would  include  the  various  methods 
in  use.  We  know  of  nj  manual  dealing  exclu- 
sively with  the  subject. 

Fruit-bushes,  Roses,  Ornamental  Shrubs  : 
Fairintush.  We  are  unacquainted  with  the  Scot- 
tish law  on  the  subject  of  the  removal  of  these 
plants  by  the  outgoing-tenant,  but  the  English  law 
claims  them  for  the  landlord,  unless  an  agreement 
exists  to  the  contrary  ;  or  the  tenant  is  a  nursery- 
man, and  the  plants  consist  of  plants  of  ordinary 
sale  size. 

Imantofhillums :  B.  P.  The  potting  should  be 
firmly  done  with  the  hands  ;  use  no  rammer  as 
this  would  cause  bruising  of  tho  flehy  roots.  The 
uppermost  roots  should  come  just  beneath  the 
soil. 

Insects  :  B.  W.  W.  The  common  woodlouse.  Trap 
them  with  slices  of  Potatos.  Go  round  at  night. 
The  young  ones  may  be  killed  by  boiling  water. 

Mushroom-Bed  failing  to  produce  Mushrooms  : 
Coventry.  You  do  not  tell  us  what  beat  was 
present  in  the  bed  when  spawned,  nor  the  tempe- 
rature at  which  the  bouse  or  shed  was  kept,  or  if 
the  spawn  vias  new  or  old.  It  is  not  the  best  way 
to  proceed  to  mix  duDg  an  1  soil  together  as  you 
have  done.  Did  you  separate  the  dung  and  short 
straw  from  the  long  straw,  and  was  it  repeatedly 
shaken  out  and  moved  about  till  it  had  parted 
with  its  rank  odour  and  heat  ?  Was  the  litter 
from  a  stable  where  corn-fed  horses  stood  ?  Have 
patience,  for  if  s'rong  heat  has  not  killed  the 
spawn,  Mushrooms  may  yet  appear.  If  no 
Mui-brooms  appear  in  a  month,  throw  out  the  bed 
and  make  a  new  one  in  a  cool  place,  as  a  cellar  or 
under  trees.  Beds  made  in  wooden  sheds  at  this 
season  do  no  good. 

Names  of  Plants  :  Correspondents  not  answered  in 
this  issue  are  requested  to  be  so  good  as  to  consult  the 
following  number. — Bassett.  Ribes  speciosum,  so  far 
ai  we  can  determine  from  the  specimen  sent. — 
K.  S.  M.  Dimorphotheca  pluvialis.  —  C.  H.  1, 
Anthriscus  vulgaris  ;  2,  Glechoma  hederacea  ;  3, 
Geranium  Robcrtianum  ;  4,  Veronica  Cham;edrys; 
5,  Potentilla  anserina  ;  6,  Erysimum  Alliaria. — 
Trcgenna.  1,  Saxifraga  granulata,  double  fl.  var.  ; 
2,  next  week. — G.  T.  A  species  of  Euonymus, 
perhaps,  E.  europacus. — Q.  B.  Piptanthus  nepa- 
lensis. — D.  C.  H.  1,  Uvularia  perfoliata,  Lathyrus 
Nissolia.  Please  send  better  specimens  ;  remember 
when  they  reach  us  they  are  likely  to  be  shrivelled 
beyond  recognition,  unless  you  pack  them  pro- 
perly.—  V.  J.  S.  A  variety  of  Cupressus  Lawson- 
iana,  Diplacus  glutinosus. — /.  M.  0.  1,  Bridgesia 
spicata  ;  2,  Viola  hirta;  3,  .<Egopodium  podagraria  ; 
4,  Lycium  barbarum.—  Correspondent.  0.  Rossii 
majus.  Thanks  for  flowers  sent ;  they  are  both 
good  varieties,  the  rose-tinted  0.  crispum  <  specially 
so.  Box  marked  fragile :  Dendrobium  crystal- 
linum. — J.  A.  Caladium  argyrites,  and  a  crippled 
flowor  of  Odoutoglossumcitrosmum. — A.  V.  W.  1, 
Davallia  canadensis  ;  2,  D.  Tyermanni  ;  3,  Anthe- 
ricum  lineare  variegatum  ;  4,  Draca3na  rubra  ;  5, 
one  of  the  hybrid  Rhododendrons. —  W.  T.  1, 
Pteris  quadriaurita  ;  2,  Adiantum  concinnum  ;  3, 
barren  frond  of  No.  1  ;  4,  A.  formosum  ;  5,  Poly- 
podium  pustulatum  ;  6,  Adiautum  trapeziforme  ; 
7.  A.  macrophyllum  ;  8,  A.  cardiochljena.— 
Mrs.  H.  Maianthemum  bifolium,  Riucus  hypo- 
phjllum.—  C.  H.  0.  Carex  glauca. — E.  T.  Ash- 
lo.rth.  Orchis  pallens. — J.  A.  IV.  Euryeles  Bjl- 
vestris,  Salisb.  (Bot.  Mag,  t.  1419). — Treyenna, 
Pruuus  japonica,  ft. -pi.,  not  new.  —  W.  H.  M. 
Munches.  Pyrus  (perhaps  a  deeply-coloured  form 
of  P.  Malus).  Cannot  name  with  certainty  from 
such  scraps. — B.  1.  Clematis  moutana  ;  2,  Prunus 
Oerasus. — J.  H.  P.  Luisia  tenuifolia.-- B.  M.  D. 
Clematis  moutana.  —  Mr.  Garnett.  A  distinct 
natural  hybrid  Odontogloesuni,  which  we  have  not 
previously  seen. 
New  Species  of  Cotton  Plant  :  Carl  Dignowitz  and 
WvJf-  WvXy.  We  have  no  further  information  to 
give  regarding  this  so-called  new  Cotton  than 
appears  in  our  issue  for  May   14  last.     The   plant 


is  probably   not  a  Cotton   (Gossypium),  but  some 
species  of   Malvaceae,  and  of  no  commercial  value. 

"Mites''  :  Q.  A.  We  should  like  to  tee  some  of 
these  universal  destroyers  infesting  your  garden. 
Will  ynu  kindly  send  some.  We  know  of  no 
"  mite  "  that  is  equally  destructive  to  Eucharis  and 
other  bulbous  plants,  and  to  such  diverse  plants  as 
Primula  sinensis,  Lobelia  cardiualis,  Calla,  Eche- 
veria,  Cannas,  Anthuriums,  &c. 

Peach  Leaves  Disfigured  :    If.  T.   The  spots  are 
caused   by   a   fungus,   Phyllosticta   pcrsiefe.      Use 
against  it  sulphur  washes,  or  the  Bordeaux  Mixture,    | 
or  sulphide  of  potassium  \  oz.  to  a  gallon  of  water.    , 
The  werst  leaves  Bhould  be  removed  and  burned. 

Pear  Shoot  :  G.  A.  The  swollen  corky  appearance  is 
due  to  a  fuugus,  Nectria  ditUsitna  The  minute 
reddish  warts  appearing  on  the  surface  being  the 
fruit  of  the  fungus.  The  cancerous  swelling  should  be 
cut  out,  down  to  sound  bark  and  wood,  and  painted 
with  clay  and  bullock's-blood,  mixed  with  cow-hair 
so  as  to  bind  it  together.  In  the  s-pecitnen  sent 
the  bark  is  dead  all  round  the  shoot,  and  is  life- 
less beyond  that  point. 

Peas  :  Walton.  Julus  chiefly  feed  on  decaying 
matter,  but  aie  not  averse  to  liviug  Pea- roots,  kc. 

Preserving  Flowers  :  B.  P.  Lay  the  flowers  and 
foliage  naturally  and  thinly  on  sheets  of  coarse 
paper,  inserting  these  sheets  between  a  few  other 
sheets ;  place  them  under  a  weighted  piece  of 
board,  and  examine  them  on  alternate  days, 
changing  the  paper  they  are  in  contact  with  for 
fresh  paper.  It  is  not  jossible  to  make  their 
colours  permanent,  and  it  is  advisable  to  attach  a 
coloured  drawing  of  the  flower  to  each  sheet. 

Pruning  Wkigela  :  W.  P.  Prune  after  the  plant 
has  borne  tee  bulk  of  its  flowers,  unless  it  be  an  old 
almost  flowerless  bush,  then  prune  in  the  late 
autumn  ;  cutting  hard  into  the  old  wood. 

Rose  :  S.  B.  J.  We  do  not  uudertake  to  name 
garden  Roses. 

Rose  with  Green  Centre  :  L.  I).  D.  The  example 
sent  is  a  proliferous  one,  Eeveral  sma'l  flowers 
having  come  in  the  centre.     It  is  not  uucommon. 

Spirits  of  Tuhpentine  and  Living  Plants:  F.  C. 
We  should  advise  you  not  to  make  use  of  this 
liquid  in  makingany  sort  of  graftiog-wax  ;  it  might 
be  injurious  to  stuck  or  scion,  aud  is  not  required. 
All  that  is  wanted  in  making  a  grafting-wax  to  be 
used  warm  are  tallow,  bees'-wax,  aud  a  little  resin, 
the  la-t  two  being  first  melted,  and  the  tallow 
added  till  the  mixture  loses  tho  greater  part  of 
its  stickiness. 

Sulphide  of  Potassium  :  Fotash.  Ask  for  liver  of 
sulphur. 

Tomatos  :  J.  W.  McBattie.  The  red-rruited  variety 
is  very  solid  and  weighty,  and  having  fruited  so 
abundantly  in  three  months  from  the  time  of 
sowing  it  is  well  named  Early  Cluster.  The  yellow- 
fruited  variety,  Prince  of  Wales,  is  very  free  in  set- 
ting, of  an  attractive  colour,  medium  size,  and  nice 
flavour  ;  well  adapted  for  consuming  in  the  raw  state. 
The  forciug  Turnip  is  one  of  the  Navet  varieties, 
corumonly  met  with  in  continental  gardens  and 
markets.  They  are  nice-eating,  being  tender  and  well 
flavoured  when  young,  but  Bcon  getting  hot  and 
stringy.  For  hotbed- work  they  are  excellent,  being 
as  quick  as  the  flat  white  Dutch,  and  requiring 
less  space  per  plant.  The  Teltau  is  a  good  form 
of  Navet,  but  not  so  rapid  in  growth  as  some  other 
varieties.  We  always  welcome  any  vegetable,  new 
or  old,  that  is  out  of  the  common  run. 

Vines  :  Japonica.  The  leaves  sent  show  great 
ravages  .rum  thrips  and  red-spider,  and  their 
crippled  appearance  is  mostly  due  to  these  insects. 
The  Boil  is  not  exactly  suitable  for  Vines,  and  con- 
sidering that  the  Vines  bave  been  so  lately  planted, 
and  doubtless  in  a  new  border,  it  could  not  have 
consisted  of  quite  the  best  kind.  Can  you  not  get 
Eome  experienced  gardener  to  inspect  tho  Vines  aud 
give  you  hints  on  their  culture? 

CosnruMCAlloNs  Rec'Ewed — R.  A.  ft — L.  C. — W.  E.  G.— 
W.  13.— P.  M.  T.—  li.  1.  L.— W.  T.  T.-J.  G.— W.  ft.— 
J.  W.  B.  — Mrs.  H. — Agricultural  Seel  Trade  Association's 
J.  H.  H.,  Trinidad. — C.  S.  S.,  Boston,  I'.S  A.— F.  A.  W., 
Vermont,  U.S.A.— W.  C  —  Miss  D.,  Montreal.— J.  G.— 
W.  N.  li.— E  R.,  Ghent.-W.  C.  W.-J.  G  — C.  C.  H.— 
D.  T.  F  — J.  Carter  &  Co.— R.  I>— E.  C.-E.  J.— W  ri- 
al. T.— 9.  «.— H.  M.-M.  D.— F.R  U.S.  -H.  T.  M  — II.  R. 
Praschkauer  &  Co.-J.  H  — W.  E.  G.-U.  M.  I>. 

Photographs,  Specimens,  Are  ,  Receded.— R.  I.  L. — C.  T. 


DIED. — Reinhaudt  Maitre,  at  Mew  Orleans,  on 
April  14,  1898,  at  7  o'clock,  a  m  ,  after  a  long  linger- 
ing illuess,  aged  67  years  9  months. 

(For  Markets  and   Weather,  tee  p.  x.) 


June  4,  1898.  J 
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EVAPORATION   FROM    FRUIT 

TREES. 
TX7"HEN  Dr.  Lindley  was  editor,  in  the  early 
days  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  some 
fifty  years  ago,  he  suggested  to  J.  B.  Lawes, 
Esq.,  of  Eothamsted  (now  Sir  J.  B.  Lawes, 
Bart.),  who  was  then  beginning  to  publish  some 
of  his  investigations,  that  it  would  be  desirable 
to  institute  a  series  of  experiments  having  for 
their  object  the  determination  of  the  relative 
evaporation  occurring  in  evergreen  and  deci- 
duous trees.  In  consequence,  three  young 
plants  were  selected  each  of  the  following,  i.e., 
Spruce  Fir,  Portugal  Laurel,  evergreen  Ber- 
beris,  Yew,  Holly,  common  Laurel,  Larch,  Oak, 
deciduous  Berberis,  Ash,  and  Sycamore,  duly 
weighed  and  placed  in  zinc  pots,  the  weight  of 
these  and  the  soil  employed  being  ascer- 
tained. It  would  be  unnecessary  here  to 
detail  the  method  adopted  for  the  regu- 
lation of  the  supply  of  water,  and  deter- 
mining the  amount  of  evaporation,  but  the 
same  patient  care  in  observation  and  strict 
accuracy  in  recording  the  results  which  have 
given  the  Eothamsted  experiments  so  high  a 
value  in  the  eyes  of  scientific  and  practical  men, 
were  exercised  in  every  way.  The  results  were 
published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Horticul- 
tural Society,  and  established  two  interesting 
facts,  one  being  that  a  considerable  amount  of 
evaporation  takes  place  during  the  winter 
months  from  both  evergreen  and  deciduous 
trees  ;  and  the  other,  that  the  proportionate 
evaporation  from  deciduous  trees  or  shrubs 
when  divested  of  their  foliage  is  much  greater 
than  would  be  supposed,  considering  that  the 
whole  of  the  moisture  then  lost  passes  through 
the  bark  of  stem  and  branches.  For  example, 
in  four  months,  from  December  22  to  April  24, 
it  was  found  that  the  common  Holly  lost 
23,780  grains,  while  in  the  same  period  the 
Larch  lost  1 1,570  grains ;  the  evergreen  Berberis 
lost  24,530  grains,  and  the  deciduous  Berberis 
evaporated  11,740  grains — in  each  case  nearly 
one-half  of  the  total  evaporated  from  the  plants 
furnished  with  leaves. 

The  subject  of  winter  evaporation  has  been 
studied  by  several  investigators  since,  and  in 
quite  recent  times  Professor  L.  H.  Bailey  has 
given  it  his  attention,  with  especial  reference  to 
hardy  fruit  trees.  A  small  branch  of  an  Apple- 
tree,  weighing  4,425  grammes,  was  taken  early  in 
April ;  the  cut  end  was  closely  sealed  with  wax, 


and  the  loss  of  weight  by  evaporation  was  deter- 
mined at  short  intervals  for  three  days,  the 
result  being  a  total  loss  of  39  centigrammes,  equal 
to  8-8  per  cent.,  or  a  nearly  constant  average 
loss  of  half  a  centigramme  per  hour.  As  this  ex- 
periment was  conducted  in  a  living-room, 
where,  presumably,  the  air  would  he  con- 
siderably drier  than  out-of-doors,  it  can  only 
serve  as  a  comparative  indication  of  the  loss 
occasioned  by  evaporation  under  natural 
conditions.  To  ascertain  if  there  was  any  foun- 
dation for  the  statement  that  "the  rate  of  the  loss 
of  moisture  from  trees  in  winter  determines  the 
relative  hardiness  of  different  varieties  of  Apples 
and  some  other  fruits,"  twigs  of  nine  well- 
known  American  Apples  were  weighed,  sealed, 
and  treated  as  in  the'  preceding  experiment, 
except  that  they  were  placed  in  an  "  open  shed," 
instead  of  in  a  room.  The  loss  in  two  days 
varied  from  2-8  per  cent,  to  10'3  per  cent.,  but 
it  was  found  that  "  the  percentage  of  loss  of 
moisture  bears  no  relation  to  the  supposed 
hardiness  of  the  varieties."  It  was,  however, 
observed  in  some  further  experiments  that 
there  was  a  great  difference  in  the  loss  of  mois- 
ture from  several  twigs  of  the  same  variety. 
Thus,  in  five  twigs  of  Duchess  of  Oldenburg, 
the  loss  ranged  from  6-07  to  13-1  per  cent., 
while  the  same  number  of  Baldwins  varied 
from  9'74  to  ll-5  per  cent. 

More  elaborate  investigations  were  com- 
menced by  Mr.  A.  L.  Kniseley  (one  of  Prof. 
Bailey's  students)  in  January,  1897,  in  which 
twigs  were  taken  of  Apples,  Pears,  Plums, 
Peaches,  Cherries,  and  Apricots,  besides  several 
common  deciduous  trees.  The  specimens  of  the 
fruit-trees  were  from  3  to  7  inches  in  length, 
and  the  cut  ends  were  plunged  in  melted  paraffin. 
They  were  then  either  tied  to  the  trees  or 
placed  in  equally  exposed  positions,  and 
weighed  at  the  end  of  seventy-two  hours,  and 
again  after  another  seventy-two  hours'  expo- 
sure, making  six  days  in  all,  the  weather  varying 
during  that  time  in  brightness,  but  the  tempe- 
rature was  below  freezing-point  (Fahrenheit) 
throughout  the  period.  The  principal  results 
obtained  are  embodied  in  the  table  appended, 
which  has  been  condensed  from  the  original 
record,  all  the  weights  being  in  grammes  and 
decimals : — 


Loss  per 

Twigs. 

Loss  of  Moisture. 

square 
foot  of 
surface. 

Fruit. 

No. 

Weight. 

First 
three 
days. 

Second 
three 
days. 

Total. 

In  24 

hours. 

Apple 

3 

4-515S 

•0316 

•0505 

■0821 

•338 

Fear     

4 

10-424 

■0465 

0919 

•1384 

■354 

Plum 

3 

7  0359 

■0609 

•1041 

1650 

•429 

Cherry 

1 

1-9245 

0100 

•0173 

•0273 

•225 

Apricot 

4 

6-9312 

0425 

•0861 

T286 

•268 

Peach 

2 

3  8156 

•0379 

•0688 

1067 

■410 

Mr.  Kniseley  remarks  in  reference  to  the  bearing 
evaporation  has  upon  injuries  by  frost,  "  in  freezing 
weather  the  moisture,  even  though  frozen,  is  pro- 
bably evaporated  from  the  tree-tops  ;  and  the  sap 
being  frozen,  does  not  flow  up  from  the  roots  and 
replace  the  evaporated  moisture.  Thus  the  equili- 
brium between  tree-tops  and  roots  is  unbalanced, 
and  it  is  at  this  time  that  the  twigs  become  shrivelled 
by  reason  of  moisture  being  lost  and  not  replaced." 
The  shrivelling  here  noted  I  have  often  observed  in 
dry  winters,  and  though  it  is  not  always  attended  by 
actual  frost  injury,  as  appears  to  be  the  case  iu  the 
United  States,  yet  it  is  commonly  followed  by  feeble 
growth  in  the  spring,  the  buds  starting  weakly  or 
irregularly. 


For  a  considerable  time  it  has  appeared  to  me  that 
the  evaporation  of  moisture  from  deciduous  trees 
during  winter  nights  has  a  material  influence  upon 
the  varying  behaviour  of  fruit-trees  in  different 
seasons,  both  as  regards  early  or  late  planting,  and 
early  or  late  pruning.  There  are  many  points  in 
favour  of  early  planting  which  need  not  be  detailed 
now,  and  it  is  a  practice  which  general  experience 
renders  desirable ;  but  the  fact  remains  that  iu  some 
seasons  there  is  no  appreciable  difference  between 
early  and  late-planted  trees  where  equal  care  has 
been  exercised,  and  occasionally  the  late-planted  trees 
seem  to  have  the  advantage.  Frequently,  however, 
the  difference  i8  more  marked  as  regards  the  first 
pruning  after  planting,  and  it  is  this  which  has  caused 
some  advocates  to  strongly  urge  the  desirability  of  delay- 
ing the  first  pruning  until  the  season  after  planting, 
while  others  as  strongly  advise  the  pruning  to  be  done 
immediately  the  trees  are  placed  in  the  ground.  Such 
divergences  of  opinion  do  not  arise  without  substantial 
reasons,  though  they  are  not  always  easy  to  discover 
or  explain.  They  are  usually  founded  upon  desultory 
and  unmethodical  observations,  so  that  it  is  difficult 
to  arrive  at  a  clear  understanding  respecting  them. 
But  in  view  of  the  facts  recorded,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  in  dry  winters  a  great  quantity  of  moisture 
is  evaporated  from  trees  which,  under  some  circum- 
stances such  as  those  set  forth  by  Mr.  Kniseley,  may 
be  extremely  prejudicial  to  the  starting  and  develop- 
ment of  the  buds  in  spring. 

One  point,  however,  which  has  a  considerable 
bearing  upon  the  matter  is  not  dealt  with  in  any  of 
the  experiments  described,  and  that  is,  when  a  tree  is 
pruned  a  large  number  of  cut  surfaces  are  exposed 
from  which  it  may  be  supposed  the  evaporation 
would  be  much  more  rapid  than  through  the  bark. 
The  best  method  of  determining  this  would  be  that 
adopted  at  Rothamsted,  Damely,  selecting  small  trees, 
then  weighing  them  after  pruning,  and  continuously 
over  a  period  sufficient  to  give  definite  results.  It 
seemed  to  me,  however,  that  some  approximation  to 
the  truth  might  be  gained  by  the  following  means : 
In  January  ten  shoots  each  were  selected  of  as  nearly 
equal  diameter  as  possible  from  about  thirty-six  varie- 
ties of  Apples,  and  they  were  all  cut  to  30  centime- 
tres in  length  (about  two-eighths  of  an  iuch  less  than 
a  foot) .  The  shoots  of  each  variety  were  then  weighed 
and  suspended  amongst  the  branches  of  trees,  in  a 
similar  position  as  regards  exposure  to  that  occupied 
by  those  from  which  they  were  cut.  They  were 
weighed  four  times  :  immediately  before  placing  them 
out  in  the  trees,  at  the  end  of  two  days,  again  after 
the  lapse  of  a  week,  and  then  at  the  end  of  a  month 
from  the  second  weighing.  It  appeared  possible  that 
some  proportionate  differences  might  be  found  in  the 
loss  from  the  slender  shoots  as  compared  with  the 
larger  and  more  vigorous  shoots,  a  selection  was 
therefore  made,  and  they  were  classed  in  three 
degrees,  1st,  slender  ;  2nd,  medium  ;  3rd,  large  ;  ten 
varieties  being  included  in  each  section.  The  results 
are  shown  in  the  following  tables,  all  the  weights 
being  taken  in  grammes  : — 

First  Section  :  Slender  Growths. 
Weight  in  Qramma. 


Vnrioty. 

1" 

-J  -  a 
'S '—  ** 

MS  S 

Weight 

after 

9  Days. 

jj.         to 
J    *•    c? 

|Sac. 

"3  rf 

Cox'a  Orange 

10 

57 

52 

19 

38 

19 

Maun  ing  ton's 

Poarmain 

10 

52 

49 

41 

37 

15 

Ross  Nonpareil  ... 

10 

43 

41 

36 

32 

11 

Murgil       

10 

43 

40 

33 

30 

13 

Wealthy    

10 

45 

42 

40 

34 

11 

Cockle's  Pippiu  ... 

10 

37 

35 

30 

27 

10 

Qravenstein 

10 

54 

52 

16 

38 

14 

Rivers"       Early 
Peach     

10 

55 

53 

48 

40 

15 

Scarlet  Pearniain  . 

10 

46 

44 

38 

32 

14 

Dutch  Mignonne  . 

10 

37 

35 

30 

25 

12 

The  loss  in  the  first  two  days  was  remarkably 
uniform,  averaging  26  grammes.  The  average  lots  for 
nine  days  was  79  grammes  ;  and  for  the  whole  period 
134  grammes  for  the  ten  shoots  of  each  variety. 
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Second  Section:  Medium  Growths. 
Weight  in  Grammes, 


Variety. 

Weight 

after 

Cutting. 

>■        06 

*     8 

"o  o 

Hl-S 

Brownlee's  Ilusset 

10 

05 

63 

56 

48 

17 

Fearn's  Pippin    ... 

10 

70 

67 

60 

50 

20 

King  of    the  Pip- 
pins         

10 

65 

62 

55 

47 

18 

St  armor  Pippin  ... 

10 

67 

65 

58 

51 

16 

Red  Juneating    ... 

10 

65 

61 

55 

46 

19 

Claygate  Pearmain 

10 

01 

58 

53 

43 

18 

Gascoyne's  Scarlet 

10 

61 

01 

55 

50 

14 

Lord  QroavenoT  ... 

10 

71 

68 

00 

52 

19 

New    Northern 
Greening 

11 

6(5 

63 

68 

47 

19 

Bismarck 

10 

70 

68 

58 

50 

20 

The    average   loss    was   greater    in    this    sectioD, 
aniountiugto  28  grammes  for  2  days  ;  9-6  grammes  for 
0  days,  and  17'3  grammes  for  the  whole  period. 
Third  Section:  Large  Growths. 


Vaiiuty, 

*-  - 
■go 

M 

10  . 

Si* 
99 

SP-S  S' 
96 

Weight 

after  - 

9  Days. 

Weight 

after 

39  Days. 

o 
,  i-l  . 

o 
|E4  . 

Twenty  Ounce    ... 

87         74 

25" 

New      Hawthorn - 
den         

10 

100 

97 

88 

77 

13 

Lady  Henniker  ... 

10 

'  84 

SO 

73 

63 

21 

Royal  Jubilee 

10 

SO 

78  : 

67 

"58 

20 

Grange's  Pearmain 

10 

82 

SO 

70         60 

22 

Warner's  King    ... 

10 

92 

88 

82 

70 

22' 

Newton  Wonder... 

10 

85 

81 

75 

63 

22 

Biumley's      Seed- 
ling          

10 

30 

78 

70 

00 

20, 

Potts'  Seedling   ... 

10 

104 

102 

92 

78 

26 

Blenheim   Orange 

10 

74. 

70 

02 

50 

24  ■ 

A  still  further  increase  in  loss  is  shown  in  these 
varieties,  but  surprisingly  uniform  throughout. 
Average  loss  in  two  days,  3  0  grammes  ;  in  nine 
dayF,  114  grammes;  in  thirty-nine  days,  227 
gramme?. 

The  weathor  conditions  during  these  observations 
were  variable,  but  it  was  generally  dry,  the  rainfall 
Bcaroely  exceeding  an  inch,  with  frequent  frosts.  It 
will  be  seen  on  comparison  of  the  tables  with  Mr. 
Kniseley's  that  the  average  weight  of  the  shoots  was 
greater  in  the  case  of  those  I  tested.  For  instance, 
the  average  weight  per  inch  of  the  Apple  shoots  in 
the  American  experiment  was  "3763  grammes  ;  in  my 
specimens  the  average  weight  per  inch  was  approxi- 
mately as  follows  :  — Inthe  first  section,  'SOOSgrammes  ; 
in  the  Eecond,  '5533  grammes  ;  and  in  the  third,  "7333 
grammes  ;  so  that  they  were  presumably  larger,  and 
therefore  more  bark  surface  was  exposed.  But 
allowing  for  this,  the  loss  by  evaporation  was  nearly 
double  that  recorded  by  Mr.  Kniseley,  and  there- 
fore the  difference  may  be  fairly  considered  as 
mainly  due  to  the  cut  surfaces  exposed.  When 
such  surfaces  are  upon  the  liviog  plant  instead  of 
separated  shoots,  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  evapo- 
ration would  be  enormously  greater  (at  least,  until 
the  tissue  had  healed  sufficiently  to  check  it),  and 
this  is  the  loss  which  in  severely  dry  winters  might 
produce  injurious  results  that  would  point  to  pruning 
immediately  after  autumn-planting  being  a  source  of 
danger. 

The  subject  is  an  interesting  one,  and  would 
requiro  a  carefully-devised  series  of  experiments  to 
treat  exhaustively.  My  remarks  are  offered  only  as  a 
brief  review  of  the  matter,  and  are  intended  to  be  in 
a  measure  suggestive.  F.R.H.S. 


Orchid  Notes  and  Gleanings. 
— « — 

DENDROBIUM  NOBILE. 
The  usefulness  of  this  handsome  old  species  is  well 
exemplified  in  the  gardens  of  T.  F.   Blackwell,  Esq., 
'1  he  Cedars,  Harrow   Weald,   where  it  has  been  in 


bloom  for  several  months.  Mr.  J.  Dinsmore  grows  a 
number  of  small  and  middling-sized  plants,  which  he 
brings  on  in  succession,  and  thus  has  them  in  bloom 
for  a  considerable  period  during  the  spring  and  early 
summer.  At  present  a  pretty  specimen  of  the  best 
type  covered  with  flowers  occupies  the  centre  of  a 
group  in  the  intermediate-house  where  the  Orchids 
are  well  grown,  arranged  with  scarlet  Anthuriums 
and  foliage  plant?.  Arranged  with  the  specimen  of 
D.  nobile,  before  alluded  to,  are  several  smaller  ones, 
plants  of  D.  fimbiatum,  D.  moscbatum,  and  other 
Dendrobes,  and  on  the  side  stages  are  some  finely 
flowered  Odontoglossum  Halli,  O.  cirrosum,  O. 
erispum,  Miltonia  vexillaria,  Miltonia  Roezli,  &c, 
and  on  one  side  of  the  central  stage  good  varieties  of 
Cattleyas,  and  a  fine  example  of  the  elegant  yellow 
Oncidiuui  flexuosum.  Considering  that  but  a  limited 
number  of  Orchids  are  grown  at  the  Cedars,  it  is 
surpri  iog  the  number  of  showy  kinds  there  are  in 
flower  there  at  all  seasons. 


STRAWBERRIES   AT   HATFIELD. 

Upon  reaching  Hatfield  Gardens,  my  first  request 
was  to  be  shown  the  Strawberry-houses,  for  to  see 
them  was  my  primary  object.  The  fir^t  house  was 
a  100  feet  lean-to,  some  8  feet  wide.  Fine  shelves, 
bringing  the  plants  near  the  glas?,  run  the  entire 
length.  One  half  of  the  house  was  filled  with 
V.  Hericart  de  Thury,  President,  Sir  Charles  Napier, 
and  otherB,  but  the  other  half  was  full  of  Royal 
Sovereign  exclusively,  carrying  a  marvellous  crop  of 
ripening  fruit.  There  were  in  this  block  400  plants 
of  the  variety.  On  every  plant  the  fruits  were 
wonderfully  fine,  quite  equal  to  those  figured  in 
Oarcknirs'  Chronicle  last  week  ;  and  a  look  from  the 
end  of  the  house  along  the  lines  of  fruit  hanging  from 
the  plants  was  a  revelation.  In  another  large  span- 
house  were  800  plants  not  quite  so  forward,  but  those 
at  the  warmest  ends  were  carrying  grand  ripe  fruits, 
of  the  finest  form,  and  of  that  rich  deep  scarlet  hue 
for  which  Royal  Sovereign  is  famous.  All  round  the 
house  were  four  rows,  and  on  the  broad  centre  stage 
six  rows.  In  every  case  the  plants  were  placed  so  that 
the  fruits  were  distant  from  the  alley,  the  object 
being  to  prevent,  so  far  as  ordinary  precaution  could, 
the  fruits  being  injured  by  the  water  pots.  I  also  saw 
a  third,  though  smaller  houseful,  and  hundreds  of 
plants  on  tall  shelves  in  Carnation  and  oi her  plant- 
houses  ;  upon  all  these  the  average  numbir  of  fruits 
carried  was  nine.  It  is  interesting  to  find  that  the 
thinning  is  done  before  blooming  is  finished.  This 
practice  is  based  on  the  belief  that  even  the  carrying 
of  superfluous  flowers  after  the  needful  number 
have  expanded  is  a  waste  of  strength. 

Outdoors,  standing  in  an  exposed  wind  swept  area, 
were  some  2000  plants  yet  for  use  if  needed,  and  if 
not  required,  the  blooms  beiDg  now  picked  out,  they 
will  fruit  well  in  the  autumn  if  planted  out.  Alto- 
gether, about  8000  plants  are  annually  potted.  Of 
all  the  varieties,  probably,  one-third  are  Royal 
Sovereign,  because  it  has  at  Hatfield  proved  to  be, 
without  exception,  the  finest  forcing  variety  ;  out- 
doors also  it  is  one  of  the  very  best.  Cut  something 
more  than  ordinary  culture  seems  needful  to  produce 
such  a  fine  crop  and  superb  samples.  Mr.  Norman, 
however,  states  that  it  is  but  a  matter  of  attention, 
and  nothing  more.  He  plants  early  in  the  autumn  in 
rows  some  30  inches  apart  strong  rooted  runners 
purposely  to  furnish  plenty  of  extra  early  runners  for 
pots.  That  is  common  practice  now.  These,  as  I 
saw  them  recently,  had  been  lightly  mulched,  and 
the  trusses  of  flowers  were  being  gathered  as  rapidly 
as  they  developed.  Layering  into  pots  is  performed 
as  fa6t  as  runners  are  formed,  and  these  in  dry 
weather  get  frequent  watering.  But  the  chief  work 
is  found  in  the  final  potting,  which  takes  place  as 
soon  as  the  runners  have  become  well  established  in 
their  first  pots.  In  all  cases  7-inch,  or  large  32-sized, 
pots  are  used.  Each  one  has  placed  in  it  fully  one- 
fourth  its  depth  of  crocks  for  drainage,  some  have  even 
ouo-third.  I  saw  several  spent  plants  turned  out  of 
the  pots,  and  in  each  case  the  quantity  of  drainage 
was  unusually  great.  On  the  crocks  is  laid  a  small 
portion  of  moss  to  prevent  choking,  and  then  on  that 


a  sprinkling  of  clear  soot.  The  compost  is  almost 
exclusively  a  stiff,  turfy  loam,  almost  fresh,  the  grass 
being  pulled  from  the  turves,  and  the  soil  well 
chopped  up.  Much  of  this  soil  had  the  firmness  of 
clay,  and  it  was  rather  rough  than  fine  in  texture. 
Totting  is  done  very  firmly.  The  plants  are  then, 
as  is  usual,  stood  on  a  hard  coal-aBh  floor  fairly  close 
together,  and  in  dry  weather  watering  is  carefully 
attended  to.  Waterlogging  is  impossible  owing  to 
the  abundant  drainage  given. 

The  grower's  aim  is  to  secure  stout,  sturdy,  well- 
exposed  leafage,  solid  single  crowns,  and  a  pot  well 
filled  with  tine  fibrous  roots.  All  the  plants  turned 
out  of  pots  showed  this  feature  admirably,  there  being 
an  entire  absence  of  large  fleshy  roots.  No  doubt, 
the  very  firm  soil,  ample  drainage,  and  absence  of 
animal-manures  conduces  to  this. 

Wintering  is  of  the  most  exposed  nature,  for  the 
plants  remain  all  the  season  just  where  placed  after 
potting,  with  some  ashes  amongst  them,  and  around 
the  edge  of  the  entire  block.  Only  some  needed  for 
the  earliest  forcing  arc  placed  in  a  frame,  so  as  to 
forward  them  slightly.  All  plants  as  needed  are 
brought  on  tentatively,  the  tempt  rature,  at  firct  low, 
being  gradually  raised,  as  sudden  excitement  causes 
the  crowns  to  break  ere  the  roots  have  become  active. 
No  form  of  stimulant  is  given  until  fruits  are  well 
set,  and  eveu  then  almost  entirely  in  liquid  form, 
and  diluted.  Practically,  the  soil  used  being  so  strong 
and  full  of  fibre,  seems  to  pos-ess  all  food  require- 
ments. No  special  manure  is  employed.  Soot-water, 
stable  and  cowshed  drainage,  and  similar  simple 
liquids,  constitute  the  chief  manuos  given,  aud  these 
are  withheld  when  colouring  is  well  advanced    A.  D. 


The    Rosary. 


CHINA, 


POLYANTHA,  MOSS,  AND  PRO- 
VENCE ROSES. 


Tbuse  classes  of  summer  and  autumn-flowering 
Roses  which  are  of  great  value  for  garden  cultivation, 
have  of  late  years  been  greatly  enriched  by  new  and 
valuable  introductions,  for  the  most  part  of  British 
and  French  origin.  One  of  the  most  important  of 
those  novelties,  however— a  climbing  Polyantha  of 
attractiveness  and  decorative  capability,  while  owing 
to  its  great  popularity  to  an  English  cultivator, 
was  originally  brought  from  Japan.  On  the  other 
hand,  two  of  the  finest  of  the  most  recent  addi- 
tions to  our  China  Roses,  both  of  these  highly 
distinctive  in  colour,  and  possessing  other  attri- 
butes of  hardly  less  importance,  were  raised 
and  introduced  by  that  veteran  rosarian,  Mr. 
William  Paul  of  Waltham  Cross.  I  refer  to  the 
varieties  denominated  respectively  Queen  Mab  and 
Duke  of  York,  of  which  the  latter  has  been  awarded 
a  First  class  Certificate  by  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society.  I  have  never  seen  these  varie- 
ties so  impressive  anywhere  else  as  at  Waltham 
Cross.  I  have  an  idea  that  China  Roses,  being  of  a 
somewhat  delicate  nature  so  far  as  regards  the  texture 
of  their  flowers,  are  greatly  affected  when  grown  in 
the  open  air  in  a  wet  climate  like  ours,  by  the  influence 
of  rain  ;  this  is  altogether  prevented  when  they  are 
grown  under  glass,  for  which,  I  may  add,  Queen  Mab 
and  Duke  of  York  are  admirably  adapted.  Under  such 
conditions,  observation  has  taught  me,  they  are  Been 
at  their  best.  Another  modern  China  Rose  of  great 
fascination,  by  reason  of  its  exquisite  colour  and  the 
extreme  beauty  of  its  foliage,  is  Laurette  Messimy, 
for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  late  M.  Guillot. 
It  is  not  so  Bubject  as  many  of  its  class  to  the 
influence  of  adverse  atmospheric  influences ;  aod 
from  the  middle  of  May  till  the  end  of  November 
(often  much  later),  it  is  never  out  of  bloom.  Grown 
Bide  by  side  with  such  varieties  as  the  "brave  old 
Monthly  Rose,"  as  Dean  Hole  has  called  it,  the 
beautiful  dark-hued  Crauioisi  Superieur,  or  the 
pure  white  Ducher,  it  offers  a  charming  contrast 
to  these.  Several  of  the  Chinast  are  not  far 
behind  the  Tea  Roses  in  graceful  effect. 

Moat  of  the  dwarf  Polyanthas,   as  I  h'vealrealy 
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indicated,  are  denizens  of  France.  There  is,  however, 
one  exception  to  the  general  rule,  viz.,  the  variety 
entitled  Little  Dot  (white,  with  salmon-pink  shad- 
ing), raised  by  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Eennet,  to  whom 
in  other  directions,  we  owe  bo  much.  Of  the  con- 
tinental Polyanthas,  the  most  attractive,  in  my 
experience,  are  Perle  d'Or,  nankeen  yellow,  with  deep 
orange  centre  ;  White  Pet,  whose  colour  is  suggested 
by  its  name  ;  Etoile  d'Or,  citron-yellow  ;  Gloire  de 
Polyantha,  deep  rose,  shading  into  white  in  the 
central  petals  ;  and  Anne-Marie  de  Montravel,  whose 
snowy-white  flowers,  produced  in  great  abundance, 
have  a  perfume  rivalling  that  of  Andromeda  flori- 


are  the  Crested  Moss — supposed  to  be  a  variation  from 
the  old  Pink  Provence— which  was  originally  discovered 
growing  out  of  a  convent  wall  near  Berne,  in  Switzer- 
land ;  this  Rose  is  uniquely  interesting,  and,  in  the 
language  of  Shakepeare,  applied  to  a  widely  different 
object,  "bearded  like  a  pard;"  certainly  the  most 
heavily  crested  of  them  all.  But  by  far  the  loveliest 
of  Mosses  are  those  pure  white  varieties,  viz.,  the 
white  Bath  (raised  by  Salter  at  Clifton,  a  suburb  of 
Bristol  in  1810) ;  and  that  notable  French  creation, 
Blanche  Moreau.  If  I  were  Btrictly  limited  to  one 
Moss  Rose,  I  should  undoubtedly  choose  this.  During 
last  summer  for  several  weeks  of  almost  uninterrupted 


common  Indian  Fig,  (and  cylinder-branched  (Cylin- 
dropuntia).  of  which  0.  arborescens  is  an  example. 
Most  of  the  latter  group  are  remarkable  in  having'a 
loose  papery-eheath  over  each  of  their  large  spines, 
the  tip  of  the  spine  projecting  slightly  through  an 
opening  at  the  top.  0.  tunicata,  of  which  good  exam- 
ples may  be  seen  at  Kew,  is  one  of  the  commonest  of 
this  group. 

There  are  about  half-a-dozen  species,  all  natives  of 
the  Argentine  Republic,  which  differ  from'all  other 
Opuntias  in  having  long,  flat,  paper-like  "spines" 
springing  from  among  the  tufts  of  short  ^bristles, 
which  crown  each  of  the  hump-like  tubercles'of  the 
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Fig.  129.— papery- spined  opuntias:  1  opuntia  papyracantha ;  2,  a  form  of  opuntia  papyracantha. 


bunda.  Of  climbing  Polyantha  Roses,  the  grandest  is 
undoubtedly  Turner's  Crimson  Rambler,  to  which 
allusion  has  already  been  made  ;  this  great  climber 
is  especially  fine  on  a  south  or  west  wall.  One 
of  its  superb  crimson  trusses  in  my  own  garden 
laBt  summer  had  eighty  brilliant  flowers,  which  kept 
their  colour  for  several  weeks.  This  special  qualifi- 
cation, combined  with  its  marvellous  brightness, 
makes  it  invaluable.  Aglia  and  Claire  Jacquier 
are  yellow  climbers  of  greatly  less  attractiveness. 
Polyantha  grandiflora,  a  white  variety,  with  luminous 
foliage,  is  a  splendid  pillar  Rose. 

Among  the  Mobs  and  Provence  Roses,  which  by 
reason  of  thoir  close  relationship  should  be  accounted  as 
pertaining  to  one  section,  my  own  supreme  favourites 


calmness  and  sunshine,  it  was  much  more  beautiful, 
alike  in  bud  and  fully-expanded  blossom,  than  I  have 
ever  had  the  privilege  of  seeing  it  before.  It  is  some- 
thing to  have  seen  such  a  Rose  as  this  "  in  the  most 
perfect  phase  of  its  possible  beauty."  David  R 
Williamson. 


PAPERY-SPINED     OPUNTIAS. 

The  genus  Opuntia,  as  at  present  constituted,  com- 
prises about  150  species,  two-thirds  of  which  are 
natives  of  North  America,  the  other  third  being  scat- 
tered over  South  America  and  the  West  Indies.  Its 
great  variety  of  forms  are  separated  into  two  groups, 
viz.,  flat-branched  (Platopuntia),  represented  by  the 


stem.  These  are  known  as  the  brcad-spined  Opuntias 
(Platya^anthae),  and  several  of  them  ara  in'cultiyatioa 
under  such  names  as  0.  Turpini,  0.  diademata,  and 
0.  glomerata.  Very  little  appears  to  be  known  about 
them,  even  to  botanists,  and  so  far  as  I  know  they 
never  flower  under  cultivation.  The  most  striking  of 
the  species  of  this  group  is  that  represented  in^the 
illustration  (fig.  129)  taken  from  a  specimen  sent 
to  the  Editor,  and  which  has  lately  been  added  to 
the  Kew  collection  through  the  kindueis  Jof  ,'Seiior 
Douglas  Junor  of  Floresta,  Buenos  Ayres,  a'dealer  in 
Cactaceie.  He  calls  it  0.  plumosa  nive.i.'.but  it  is,  no 
doubt,  the  0.  papyracantha  of  Philippi,  a  nativeof  the 
Argentine  Cordilleras. 
The  plant  figured  has  grey-green,  ovats^brauches, 
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2  to  3  inches  long,  the  surface  broken  into  broad 
tubercles  J  inch  apart,  each  crowned  with  a  dense, 
brush-like  tuft  of  short  brown  bristles,  and  two  or 
three  sub-erect,  flat,  thin,  cartilaginous,  paper- white 
appendages,  which  are  neither  leaves  nor  spines  nor 
sheaths,  but  probably  modifications  of  the  latter,  the 
spines  they  once  covered  having  been  suppressed. 
These  appendages  are  from  1  to  3  inches  long,  J  inch 
wide  at  the  base,  tapering  to  a  fine  point,  the  margins 
more  or  less  ragged.  The  plant  at  Kew  is  thriving  in 
a  tropical-house,  and  it  looks  as  if  it  will  not  be 
difficult  to  manage.  The  plant  numbered  2  in 
figure  appears  to  be  a  form  of  0.  papyracantha 
without  the  paper-like  spines.  The  two  were  sent 
together.    W.  JJr. 


SYDENHAM  TEAST  EDWARDS.* 

In  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  December  4,  1897, 
p.  405,  Mr.  F.  W.  Burbidge  expressed  a  desire  that  I 
should  communicate  what  I  knew  concerning  the 
history  of  Tlie  New  Flora  Britanniea,  which  I  willingly 
do,  though  I  doubt  whether  there  are  many  readers 
of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  who  take  as  much  interest 
in  bibliographical  researches  as  Mr.  Burbidge  and 
myself.  For  that  reason  I  will  be  brief.  Ten  years 
ago,  I  contributed  to  the  columns  of  this  paper  a 
succinct  history  of  the  Botanical  Magazine,  and 
kindred  English  contemporary  literature,  and  among 
other  things  I  gave  some  particulars  of  Sydenham 
T.  Edwards's  connection  with  that  and  other 
illustrated  horticultural  and  botanical  publications. 
At  that  date  I  only  knew  of  the  existence  of  the 
work  in  question  under  the  title  of  The  New 
Botanic  Garden.  Indeed,  until  Mr.  W.  E.  Gumbleton 
came  to  Kew  towards  the  end  of  last  year  to 
examine  the  Kew  copy,  I  was  unaware  that 
The  New  Flora  Britanniea  was  exactly  the  same, 
excepting  the  title.  But  there  are  still  further 
complications.  As  stated  (Gardeners'  Chronicle, 
December  11,  1897,  p.  417),  the  same  plates 
illustrate  a  work  which  appeared  under  the  title 
of  A  Complete  Dictionary  of  Practical  Gardening,  by 
Alexander  Macdonald,  1807.  This,  so  far  as  my 
researches  go,  was  the  first  issue  of  these  excellent 
plates,  and  the  name  Sydenham  Edwards  appears 
ai  the  artist,  and  F.  Sansom  as  the  engraver,  in  each 
case.  Therefore,  it  was  hardly  the  cavse,  and  cer- 
tainly not  the  consequence,  of  his  secession  from  the 
Botanical  Magazine.  It  is  probable  that  the  title 
New  Botanic  Garden  was  substituted  for  New  Flora 
Britanniea  (as  being  more  appropriate),  for  a  part  of 
the  same  issue  ;  because  the  date,  1812,  and  every- 
thing else,  is  the  same.  Although  the  Dictionary 
is  dated  1S07,  there  is  evidence  that  it  appeared  in 
parts,  the  plates  being  variously  dated  1S05  and  1806  ; 
those  dates,  and  the  general  lettering,  are  the  same  in  the 
New  Botanic  Garden,  and  the  letterpress  relating  to 
the  plants  figured  is  almost  word  for  word  the  same. 
The  Dictionary,  of  course,  is  much  thicker,  consisting 
of  two  volumes.  The  letterpress  in  the  first  volume 
runs  to  3  r  in  the  signatures,  and  to  4  D  in  the 
second.  According  to  Johnson  (History  of  English 
Gardening,  1829),  Alexander  Macdonald  was  the 
pseudonym  of  a  Dr.  R.  W.  Dickson,  of  Hendon, 
Middlesex,  "author  of  several  agricultural  works," 
concerning  whom  I  have  learnt  nothing  further. 
liritten  and  Boulger  ( British  and  Irish  Botanists)  add 
nothing. 

R.  Taylor  (now  Taylor  &  Francis)  was  the  printer 
of-  the  Dictionary,  and  G.  Kearsley  the  publisher  ; 
whilst  F.  Bensley,  of  Bolt  Court,  Fleet  Street, 
printed  the  New  Botanic  Garden. 

Although  I  have  failed  to  find  any  information  on 
the  early  life  of  Edwards,  or  indeed,  any  connection 
with  his  social  relations,  I  am  able  to  give  some 
further  particulars  of  his  professional  career. 

In  the  twenty-ninth  volume  of  the  Botanical 
Magazine  (1S09),  immediately  following  the  text  to 
plate   1232,   in  the  Kew  copy,  there  is  a  notice  to 

'  Eiwards's  second  name  has  been  variously  given  as  Teak, 
Taste,  <fcc.,  but,  in  answer  to  niy  inquiry,  the  Rev.  R.  H. 
Davies,  vicar  of  Chelsea  Old  Church,  informs  me  that  it  is 
spelt  as  above  on  the  commemorative  tablet  in  Chelsea 
Chur:h. 


f  ubscribers  concerning  the  artists  who  had  drawn  the 
figures  published  therein  up  to  that  date.  It  seems 
that  some  friend  had  given  out  that  J.  Sowerby  was 
the  designer  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  figures  ;  but 
the  editorial  note  referred  to  above  states  that  with  the 
exception  of  sixty-seven  executed  by  Sowerby  (which 
are  all  indicated  in  detail),  and  eight  by  Sansom,  the 
engraver,  in  vol.  vi.,  the  whole  were  done  by  Edwards. 
By  mistake,  twelve  drawn  by  Edwards  were  attri- 
buted to  Sowerby.  These  are  indicated,  as  well  as 
the  unsigned  ones  drawn  by  Sowerby.  Until  I 
discovered  this  note  I  was  under  the  impression  that 
W.  Curtis  himself  had  drawn  the  figures  of  many  of 
the  unsigned  plates  in  the  early  volumes.  This  view 
was  shared  by  Dr.  A.  Curtis,  of  Staines,*  who 
supplied  me  with  many  facts  in  the  history  of  the 
family,  and  through  whom  Kew  purchased  some 
1600  original  drawings,  which,  with  few  exceptions, 
were  published  in  the  first  series  of  the  Magazine. 

In  1828,  Samuel  Curtis,  then  proprietor,  published 
his  General  Indexes  to  the  Plants  figured  in  the  First 
Fifty-three  Volumes  of  the  Botanical  Magazine,  preceded 
by  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  William 
Curtis,  the  founder  of  the  Magazine.  From  this  I 
extract  the  following  particulars  relating  to  Edwards  : 
—  "But  the  artist  of  most  use  to  Mr.  Curtis  was 
Sydenham  Taste  (sic)  Edwards,  who  was  introduced 
to  him  for  the  purpose  of  his  patronage  by  a  Mr. 
Deuman,  t  who  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  was  at  the  time 
town-clerk  of  Southampton.  Mr.  Denman,  being  of  a 
scientific  turn  of  mind,  and  happening  to  be  at  Aber- 
gavenny, noticed  Edwards,  whose  father  was  a  school- 
master, and  the  organist  there.  Young  Edwards, 
whilst  a  boy,  had  copied  some  of  the  plates  of  the 
Flora  Londinensis,  which  were  shown  to  Mr.  Curtis, 
who  was  so  pleased  with  them  that  he  sent  for  him 
to  London,  and  had  him  instructed  in  drawing,  &c  , 
in  which  he  improved  very  rapidly,  and  soon  became 
able  to  draw  and  etch  the  plates  of  the  Flora 
Londinensis  i  and  the  Botanical  Magazine.  The 
drawings  for  the  magazine  were  entirely  his  own  for 
many  years,  and  were  executed  with  a  correctness  not 
before  known  in  periodical  publications.  It  was  not 
to  plants  alone  that  Mr.  Curtis  had  directed  the 
genius  of  Edwards.  He  attended  him  on  most  of 
his  excursions  in  search  of  natural  history ;  and 
whenever  any  curious  bird  was  shot,  any  curious 
insect  taken,  or  any  natural  object  of  curiosity,  it 
was  his  business  to  make  a  correct  drawing  of  it.  .  .  . 
In  this  manner  many  years  were  spent,  and  Edwards 
was  the  companion  rather  than  the  servant  of  his 
patron  up  to  the  death  of  Mr.  Curtis." 

This  event  occurred  in  1799,  but  Edwards  con- 
tinued sole  artist  for  the  Botanical  Magazine  until 
1815,  when,  in  conjunction  with  John  Bellenden  Ker 
(previously  Giwier),  he  founded  the  Botanical 
Register,  on  much  the  same  lines  as  the  Botanical 
Magazine,  though  he  added  floral  analyses  to  soma 
extent. 

This  step  on  the  part  of  Edwards  was  regarded  as 
an  act  of  ingratitude  by  the  Curtis  family,  and 
Samuel  Curtis,in  the  memoirs  from  which  I  have  already 
quoted,  while  fully  recognising  his  talent,  alludes  to 
it  in  the  following  terms  : — "  After  the  death  of  Mr. 
Curtis,  Edwards  continued  for  years  to  draw  entirely 
for  the  Botanical  Magazine ;  which  taking  up  but  a 
small  proportion  of  his  time,  he  was  noticed  and 
employed  by  many  persons  of  distinction,  who  were 
either  fond  of  science,  or  lovers  of  correct  and  highly 
finished  drawings  of  plants  or  animals.  He  published 
a  work  on  dogs  (Cynographia  Britanniea),  in  large 
quarto,  on  his  own  account  ;  and  it  would  have  been 
more  in  unison  with  common  gratitude ;  and  more  to 
his  own  peace  of  mind,  in  his  last  illness,  if  he  had 
not  been  persuaded  to  begin  a  work  in  direct  opposi- 
tion to  the  Botanical  Magazine ;  by  which  he  had 
risen,  and  which  work,  after  his  patron  was  dead, 
was  the  support  of  his  widow,  daughter,  and  grand- 

•  Britten  and  Boulger,  Biogr.  Index,  give  Edwards's  con- 
nection with  the  Bot.  Mag.  as  1 3°9 — 1S14  ;  and  B.  D.  Jackson, 
in  Diet.  Nat.  Biogr.,  as  commencing  in  179S.  I  may  add  that 
the  first  eight  plates  of  the  Botanical  Magatine  are  dated 
1786,  and  the  first  volume  17S7. 

t  Elsewhere  spelled  Denham. 

J  This  is  evidently  an  error  so  far  as  the  Flora  Londinensis 
is  concerned,  as  the  dates  alone  pruve. 


children.  Besides,  there  was  no  necessity  for  such  a 
work,  as  the  public  were  well  satisfied  with  the 
Magazine,  in  every  respect,  without  burthening  science 
with  another  exactly  the  same  except  the  title  ; 
which  Mr.  Gawler  and  Mr.  Edwards,  to  distinguish  it 
from  Magazine,  called  Register,  and  charged  it  at  a 
higher  price." 

It  will  be  observed  that  Samuel  Curtis,  in  very 
clumsy  prose,  lays  great  stress  on  Edwards's  want  of 
fidelity  to  his  "  patron,"  to  whom  he  gives  the  prefix 
of  "Mr."  throughout,  while  withholding  it  from  the 
artist.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  were  already  many 
rivals  in  the  field,  and  Beveral  in  some  respects 
superior  to  the  Botanical  Magazine  ;  and  Edwards 
was  probably  tired  of  being  "patronised,"  or  of 
being  connected  with  a  publication  which  was  very 
feebly  conducted  by  William  Curtis's  immediate  suc- 
cessors. Whatever  may  have  been  the  cause  of  the 
severance,  Edwards  and  Ker  were  joined  by  Sansom, 
the  engraver,  and  it  must  have  been  a  serious  matter 
for  the  proprietors  of  the  Magazine.  Edwards  illus- 
trated William  Curtis's  Lectures  on  Botany,  his  British 
Grasses,  his  Companion  to  the  Botanical  Magazine, 
and  other  works.    W.  Botting  Hemsley. 


A  FINE  SPECIMEN  OF  DENDRO- 
BIUM  NOBILE. 

We  have  on  former  occasions  afforded  our  readers 
illustrations  of  fine  specimens  of  this  beautiful  late 
spring  flowering  species  of  Dendrobe. 

In  some  cases,  notably  that  of  Mr.  H.  C.  Prinsep's 
plant,  figured  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  June  4,1892 
p.  725,  the  annual  pseudo-bulbs  are  removed  when 
flowering  has  ceased,  and  the  plant  is  induced  by  a  high 
temperature  and  a  humid  atmosphere  to  make  new 
and  strong  growths  that  will  flower  freely  the  following 
year.  This  method  of  culture  is  not,  however,  that 
commonly  followed,  which  is  to  remove  only  those 
pseudo-bulbs  that  have  flowered,  perhaps  to  the  ex- 
tent of  half  to  two-thirds  of  the  whole,  and  subject 
the  plant  to  ordinary  Dendrobium  -  house  or  stove 
conditions,  and  with  very  good  results.  As  we  see  in 
the  fig.  130,  p.  341,  which  shows  a  plant  grown  by 
Mr.  M.  E.  Mills,  gardener  to  F.  Lloyd,  Esq.,  Coombe 
House,  Croydon. 


Nursery  Notes. 


MESSRS.  HUGH  LOW  and  CO. 
Owing  to  the  removal  of  the  head-quarters  of  this 
firm  from  the  well-known  nurseries  at  Clapton  to  the 
newer  ones  at  Bush  Hill  Park,  a  mile  or  two  on  the 
London  side  of  Enfield,  considerable  additions  are 
now  being  made  at  the  latter  place  with  a  view  to 
providing  the  necessary  house-room  for  the  Orchids, 
tfco.,  that  hitherto  have  been  cultivated  at  Clapton. 
The  London  nurseryman  may  be  said  to  live  in  fear 
of  the  builder.  He  is  ever  sensible  that  sooner 
or  later  the  builder  will  render  his  position  un- 
tenable, by  so  surrounding  his  establishment  with 
houses — and  chimneys — that  successful  plant-grow- 
ing will  be  a  sheer  impossibility.  And  when,  after 
much  expense  and  worry,  he  has  perforce  moved 
further  from  the  city,  the  energetic  builder  follows, 
and  commences  his  thwarting  work  afresh.  It  is 
several  seasons  since  our  last  visit  to  Bush 
Hill  Park,  and  how  the  place  has  changed  ! 
Then  it  was  really  outside  London,  and  looked 
as  if  it  had  been  rejected  by  the  builder, 
and  was  struggling  on  to  exist  in  his  absence. 
Messrs.  Low  had  been  at  Bush  Hill  nearly  nine  years, 
and  their  position  seemed  safe.  Now,  the  village  is 
thronged  with  masons,  the  best  of  the  roads  are 
planted  with  Rhododendrons  and  other  flowering- 
shrubs  ;  houses  have  been  built  in  scores  ;  one  can- 
not get  to  the  nursery  without  stepping  over  the  clay 
thrown  out  to  make  more  foundations,  and  a  large 
Board-school  stands  close  to  the  nursery  gates.  In 
spite  of  all  this,  however,  Messrs.  Low  have  "  come 
to  stay,"  at  any  rate,  for  years  to  come  ;  and  it  will 
take  Mr.  Builder  a  good  number  of  these  to  oust 
them.  At  present,  what  a  contrast  the  place  pre- 
sents to  Clapton  !     How  much  more  favourable  to 
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plant  cultivation  !      Undoubtedly   the    Orchids   will 
thrive  better  in  their  new  houses  in  a  new  nursery. 

In  company  with  Mr.  Stuart  Henry  Low,  we  first 
inspected  the  Odontoglossums  in  two  new  houses,  each 
150  feet  long,  at  one  end  terminating  in  a  corridor 
fitted  with  rockwork,  and  suitable  for  the  display  of 
extra-fine  specimens  in  flower.  Into  this  corridor 
the  doors  of  both  houses  open,  and  it  will  connect 
them  with  two  other  Odontoglossum-houses  yet  to  be 
built.  The  two  houses  already  noticed  contain  a 
very  large  number  of  plants  indeed,  healthy  in 
appearance,  and  many  of  them  carrying  flowers  ; 
whilst  the  varieties  frequently  were  admirable. 
Of  0.  crispum  there  was,  for  instance,  a  nearly 
white  flower  of  the  virginale  type,  another  with 
characteristic  red  blotches,  a  third  with  a  very 
fine  spike  holding  fourteen  large,  firm  flowers,  the 
colours    being  white  with    yellow  disc,    and  a  red 


section.  There  are,  however,  several  very  pretty  rose- 
coloured  varieties  now  in  bloom.  0.  Pescaton-i,  0. 
cirrhosum,  0.  micranthum,  0.  Halli,  0.  Edwardi  and 
others  were  present  in  numerous  good  forms.  E^t  we 
must  now  pass  from  the  corridor  above-mentioned 
into  a  house  of  Cypripeds,  where  the  number  of 
plants  is  far  from  commensurate  with  the  value  of 
them.  The  choice  species,  varieties,  and  hybrids 
have  been  gathered  together  here,  and  with  C. 
insigne  Sanderee  and  C.  Lawrenceanum  Hyeanum 
they  will  be  most  interesting,  as  the  plants  flower. 
Then  there  are  some  of  the  choicer  Cattleyas,  and  a 
number  of  plants  of  Oncidium  Krameri,  one  of  which, 
in  bloom,  is  the  largest-flowered  form  we  remember 
to  have  seen. 

We  next  pass  into  the  hybrid  Dendrobe-house, 
where  there  was  little  flower,  but  the  plants  are 
apparently  very  happy.     The  hybrids   Burfordiense, 


Fig.  130. — dendrobium  mobile,  at  coombe  house,  croydon.     (see  p.  340.) 


blotch  below.  But  in  the  absence  of  names,  it 
would  be  useless  to  describe  the  varieties,  juet  as 
it  would  be  in  the  case  of  a  group  of  Azaleas. 
In  the  majority  of  instances,  of  course,  the  plants 
are  now  flowering  for  the  firtt  time,  and  as  a  collec- 
tion they  are  showing  very  satisfactorily.  The 
Orchid-grower  is  seriously  upset  occasionally  when 
seeking  to  apply  this  or  that  theory  to  actual 
practice.  Here,  for  instance,  was  a  plant  of 
0.  crispum,  with  very  high  -  coloured  leaves 
streaked  with  deep  red,  and  distinct  looking 
pseudo-bulbs.  Said  Mr.  Low  "  We  have  had  a  job  to 
keep  that  plant;  most  people  who  have  seen  it  have 
wanted  to  purchase  it,  but  it  looked  so  much  like  a 
new  type— perhaps  with  red  or  crimson  flowers — that 
we  determined  to  hold  it."  The  plant  is  in  Mower  now, 
and  Mr.  Low  realises  that  it  must  be  sold  for  very 
many  less  guineas  than  were  offered  for  it.  What  are 
the  flowers  like  ?  They  are  equal  to  those  of  a  fine 
form,  but  there  is  no  new  type.  Indeed,  instead  of 
the  rich  colouring  that  specialists  thought  they  saw 
in  the  leaves,  the  variety   s  one  of  the  paler  coloured 


Venus,  Doris,  Apollo,  &c,  and  many  others  of  rarity 
and  value  were  noticed. 

From  this  house  we  gain  the  one  devoted  to  the 
growth  of  Phal&nopis,  and  it  is  no  small  cause  for 
satisfaction  that  such  a  large  number  of  these 
delicate  plants  has  been  safely  moved  from  Clapton 
during  the  winter,  and  placed  into  a  new  house 
without  any  appreciable  injury  or  even  check. 
Most  of  the  plants  have  been  re-basketed  since 
their  removal,  and  they  have  made  fresh  roots 
and  taken  hold  of  the  baskets  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  give  excellent  hope  for  the  future.  This 
is  a  wide  house  with  stages  running  across  the 
width  like  desks  in  a  school.  There  are  two  stages 
or  shelfs  in  all  these  Orchid-houses,  the  first  a  Bolid 
one,  which  prevents  the  heat  arising  to  the  roots  of 
the  plants,  and  generally  covered  with  shingle,  moss, 
or  other  moisture-retaining  material,  and  over  this 
a  lath  shelf  upon  which  the  plants  are  placed.  We 
should  mention  here  a  few  very  healthy  plants  of 
Miltonia  Roezli,  a  species  far  too  seldom  seen  in  good 
condition. 


Passing  to  a  group'of  Cattleya-houses  we  find  four 
structures  of  about  the  same  length  as  the^  Odonto- 
glossum-houses. At  one  end  the  doors  open  into  a 
similar  corridor,  where  rockwork  is  planted  with  Ferns 
and  Begonias,  and  the  effect  relieved  with  Cattleyas, 
Cymbidiums,  and  other  Orchids,  also  Anthuriums 
in  flower.  The  intention  is  to  arrange  the  Cattleyas 
in  houses  in  the  sequence  in  which  they  generally 
flower,  viz.,  C.  Triansei,  C.  Mendeli,  C.  Mossise,  C. 
Gaskelliana,  and  C.  labiata.  C.  Mendeli  was  bearing 
a  good  show  of  bloom,  and  Messrs.  Low  have  a 
fine  lot  of  plants,  many  of  tbem  large  enough  to  be 
described  as  specimens.  One  of  these  bore  eighteen 
flowers,  and  made  a  fine  effect.  Plants  of  Onci- 
dium species  and  Cattleya  aurea  were  suspended 
in  these  houses.  Several  of  the  forms  of  C.  Mendeli- 
are  very  attractive. 

An  Unusually-Constructed  House. 

Beyond  this  block  there  is  another  in  course  of 
building,  also  intended  for  Cattleyas,  which  will  pre- 
sent, when  finished,  a  decided  departure  from  common 
practice  in  several  features,  though  there  will  be  some 
sinilarity  between  it  and  certain  continental  struc- 
tures. It  will  consist  of  several  divisions,  and  the- 
doors  and  pathways  will  be  under  the  eaves  of  the 
spans,  and  the  7-feet  stages  will  extend  from  eave 
to  eave,  under  the  ridges.  This  step  has  been 
taken  owing  to  Mr.  Low's  conviction  that  in  the 
reverse  method  of  arrangement  the  Orchids  are  given 
a  second  position,  the  best  being  occupied  by  the 
paths.  It  is  evident  that  Mr.  Low  does  not  fear  to 
place  his  Cattleyas  at  some  distance  from  the  glass, 
for  his  system  secures  the  highest  part  of  the  house 
for  the  plants,  and  in  this  case  the  house  is  rather 
high  for  an  Orchid  structure,  the  ridges  being  10  feet 
from  the  ground.  If  this  does  not  prejudicially 
affect  the  plants,  in  all  other  respects  they  will  have 
the  best  of  it. 

Remarked  Mr.  Low,  "I  do  not  believe  in  such  low 
Orchid-houses ;  I  think  that,  like  human  beings, 
plan's  want  more  head-room,  and  a  greater  amount 
of  air  in  the  house  than  they  sometimes  obtain." 
This  house,  with  its  divisions,  is  150  feet  long  by 
60  feet  wide.  At  present  the  plants  which  are 
destined  to  fill  this  new  structure,  are  in  seven 
long  span-roofed  houses  of  the  class  usually  filled 
with  Palms.  A  fine  lot  of  plants  these  are,  and, 
together  with  a  house  of  large -sized  Lselias,  will 
give  a  good  account  of  themselves  in  the  new 
house,  the  height  of  which  will,  to  some  extent, 
tend  to  make  the  plants  appear  smaller  than  they  are. 
In  the  centre  of  one  of  the  houses  was  a  group 
of  tiny  plants  of  various  species,  every  piece,  as 
Mr.  Low  remarked,  having  a  ''past,"  and  adding, 
' '  I  trust  they  will  have  a  future  too."  Ltelia  prrcstans. 
(Vine  House  variety),  Dendrobium  Harrisonianum 
album,  Cattleya  Wagneri,  the  best  piece  extant  of 
C.  Mossise  Arnoldiana,  also  the  tiue  C.  Remeckiana, 
C.  chocoensis  alba ;  also  a  white  labiata  with  crimson- 
streaked  lip,  and  others  were  remarked. 

A  story  as  to  how  this  was  acquired,  that  propa- 
gated, and  the  other  saved  during  a  crisis,  we 
listened  to  with  much  interest,  but  these  items 
cannot  be  reproduced  here.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
the  hopes,  disappointments,  surprises,  achievements, 
and  failures,  constitute  the  experience  of  an  Orchid- 
grower's  daily  life. 

Other  Plants  in  Hodses. 

Having  inspected  the  arrangements  being  made 
for  the  Clapton  Orchids,  a  hurried  glance  was  taken 
through  the  rest  of  the  houses.  An  enormous 
number  of  plants  aro  cultivated,  and  many  of  tbem 
are  supplied  almost  exclusively  to  the  trade.  There 
were  large  stocks  of  the  following :  Hard-wooded 
plants,  including  a  fine  lot  of  Acacias  and  green- 
house Rhododendrons,  Pelargoniums,  Palms,  stove 
climbers,  and  stove  plants  generally  ;  Cyclamens 
just  raised  from  seed,  Richardias,  Ferns,  Roses  (an 
enormous  number  in  pots),  Figs,  Vines,  Hydrangeas, 
Carnations,  Marguerites,  Gardenias,  &c. 

In  several  of  the  houses  the  side  stages  con- 
tained a  layer  of  peat,  and  the  Palms  were 
planted  out.     These  had  been  removed  from  3-inch 
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pots,  and  would  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
Deds  for  several  months.  Daring  that  time,  said 
Mr.  Low,  they  make  extraordinary  progress,  not  so 
much  in  height,  but  they  form  a  bushy  habit  and 
make  a  bigger,  better  collar,  thus  laying  the  founda- 
tion for  a  much  stronger  constitution  than  those 
possess  that  have  always  been  kept  in  pots. 


ELMHURST,    READING. 

This  charming  place,  the  residence  of  Geo.  W. 
Palmer,  Esq.,  the  senior  partner  in  the  well-known 
tirm  of  Huntley  &  Palmer,  occupies  a  pleasant 
position  on  the  high  ground  on  the  south  side  of 
Reading,  from  which  commanding  views  are  obtained 
of  an  extensive  stretch  of  country  lying  beyond  the 
Thames  on  the  Oxfordshire  side.  The  residence  and 
grounds  are  somewhat  circumscribed  in  extent,  but 
they  are  in  harmony  with  the  surroundings  ;  the 
iawn  and  pleasure-grounds  are  well  furnished  with 
deciduous  trees  and  shrubs,  while  there  are  sufficient 
evergreens  to  impart  a  furnished  appearance  to  the 
place  during  winter. 

A  winding  piece  of  rockwork  afforded  recently  a 
cheering  display  of  many  hardy  spring-flowers  ;  the 
blue  of  Forget-me-not,  and  the  violet  of  Aubrietia, 
blended  with  the  white  of  Arabis,  and  the  yellow  of 
Alyssum  ;  in  addition  there  are  spring-flowering  bulbs, 
and  other  subjects.  This  spot  is  pleasantly  cool  in 
summer,  while  enough  light  falls  upon  the  rockwork 
to  enable  many  summer-blooming  plants  to  flower 
well.  Fringing  a  shubbery-border  close  by  is  a  long 
serpentine  line  of  Dean's  coloured  Primroses,  which 
have  bloomed  abundantly,  and  since  the  rains  came 
have  developed  into  enormous  tufts. 

Roses  under  glass  are  largely  grown,  for  at  Elm- 
hurst  they  are  favourite  flowers  indoors  and  out. 
Plants  under  glass  are  in  good  health,  and  flowering 
freely.  In  a  pit  of  specimen  plants  of  pot  Roses 
could  be  seen  a  very  handsome  foliage  sport,  the 
leaves  being  bordered  with  yellow,  which  it  is  Mr. 
Dockerill's  intention  to  propagate. 

In  the  plant  houses,  decorative  plants  are  largely 
grown.  Crotons,  Drachmas,  Palms,  Caladiums, 
Aralias,  &c,  with  many  flowering  subjects,  are 
constantly  being  produced  for  service  at  home  and  in 
London. 

Melons  are  a  leading  feature  ;  a  house  in  full 
fruiting  is  a  fine  sight ;  there  are  several  leading 
varieties  in  excellent  character,  and  the  gardener, 
Mr.  Dockerill,  calculates  upon  taking  a  Becond 
crop  by  extending  the  leaders  to  the  apex  of  the 
house.  There  are  succession  -  houses  also,  and  in 
summer  some  of  the  Darlington  frames  now  filled 
with  specimen  Roses,  are  also  utilised  for  Melons,  and 
though  dependence  has  to  be  placed  upon  solar  heat, 
capital  crops  are  produced.  Reading  can  boast  of  a 
number  of  charming  private  gardens,  and  Elmhurst 
ranks  high  amongst  them.  JR.  D. 


Belgium. 


VISIT  TO  M.   F.  PAUWELS'  ESTABLISHMENT. 

I  lately  passed  through  the  houses  of  M.  Florent 
Pauwels'  Establishment  at  Deurne,  near  Antwerp, 
and  noted  a  fine  plant  of  Epidendrum  vitellinum 
majus,  18  inches  across,  with  more  than  thirty 
racemes.  Also  other  good  varieties  of  this  Orchid. 
I  saw  further,  Odontoglossum  Reichenheimi,  with 
two  flower-stems  bearing  seventy-five  blooms  ;  good 
varieties  of  0.  cordatum  ;  Miltonia  Rcezli  alba,  with 
six  racemes,  bearing  buds  and  seven  flowers  ;  Schom- 
burgkia  tibicinis,  with  a  flower-stem  4  feet  long,  with 
fourteen  flowers  and  four  buds  in  a  splendid  cluster ; 
Colaxjugosus,  a  gem  ;  Calanthe  veratrifolia  ;  Cattleya 
Mendeli,  and  C.  Schilleriana  ;  Lrelia  purpurata,  with 
pure  white  flowers  and  a  fine  lip  ;  Phalsenopsis 
Schilleriana,  P.  leucorhoda,  P.  rosea,  P.  amabilis 
with  large  flowers,  and  other  Orchids. 

Anthurium  Audreanum,  grown  from  seed,  is 
admirable  for  its  large  and  splendidly  coloured  spathe. 
Crotons  here  develop  good  and  richly-coloured  foliage, 
Nepenthes  Mastersiana  :■:  bears  numerous  pitchers, 
one  a  foot  long.  M.  Pauwels  has  a  fine  collection  of 
tree  Peonies,  some  which  are  now  in  flower.     I  would 


mention  P.  Leopoldi,  Mme.  de  Vatry,  Case.  Marians 
de  l'lnain^,  and  Pseonia  tenuifolia  flore  pleno.  A 
pretty  litte  plant  is  Dodecatheon  Lemoinei  robustum 
from  D.  integrifolium  x  D.  Meadia  leucifolium, 
obtained  in  1889  by  MM.  Lemoine  &  Fils  of  Nancy. 
Ch.  De  Bosschere. 

Antwerp  Rotal  Horticultural  Society. 

This  Society  proposes,  under  the  presidency  of 
Baron  Ed.  Osy,  of  Zegwaart,  to  organise,  during  next 
April,  a  Bpecial  horticultural  exhibition  in  the  hall 
of  the  Antwerp  Royal  Zoological  Society.  This  show 
is  intended  to  commemorate  the  three  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the  painter  A.  Van  Dyck, 
who  was  born  at  Antwerp,  March  22,  1599.  The 
organisers  intend  that  the  whole  exhibition  shall  be 
marked  by  a  strong  artistic  element.  The  pro- 
gramme of  the  exhibition  will  shortly  appear,  and 
will  be  sent  to  anyone  sending  a  stamped  application 
to  the  Society's  Secretary,  M.  Anatole  de  Cock, 
215,  Chaussee  de  Malines,  Antwerp. 


The   Week's  Work. 

—      -• 
THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  J.  W.  McHattie,  Gardener,  Strathfieldsaye,  Hants. 

Cncumlcrs  for  Pickling. — Select  the  warmest  avail- 
able position  for  this  crop,  and  plant  them  on  beds 
or  ridges,  prepared  as  directed  in  this  column  last 
month,  in  groups  of  three  plants,  placed  18  inches 
apart  from  each  other  ;  or  they  may  be  put  in  one 
line  4  feet  from  plant  to  plant,  in  rich,  light  soil.  The 
plants  require  shade  from  the  sun  until  they  have 
become  established.  This  may  be  done  by  placing 
large  flower-pots  over  them  during  the  hottest  part 
of  the  day,  and  the  pots  may  be  used  at  night  also 
as  protection  against  cold.  Frequent  waterings  and 
syringings  are  necessary  on  dry  and  warm  days, 
especially  so  as  the  plants  advance  in  growth. 

Leeks. — The  land  for  this  crop  should  be  made 
rich  by  liberal  dressings  of  manure.  Draw  the 
plants  from  the  seed-bed,  and  transplant  them  at 
distances  of  9  inches  from  plant  to  plant,  and  15 
inches  between  the  rows.  Make  the  holes  with  a 
dibber  6  inches  deep,  and  do  not  press  any  soil 
tightly  about  their  stems,  but  drop  the  plant  into  the 
hole,  and  let  a  little  soil  fall  on  the  roots  of  the 
plants,  just  enough  to  cover  the  roots.  Encourage 
the  growth  of  Leek-plants  required  for  exhibition  by 
frequently  stirring  the  soil,  and  giving  light  dressings 
of  soot  and  artificial  manure,  being  careful  not  to 
overwater  them  until  they  are  in  active  growth. 

Forced  Vegetables. — More  air  should  now  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  pits  and  frames  in  which  early  Carrots, 
Kidney  Beans,  Vegetable  Marrows,  Lettuces,  and 
Radishes  are  growing.  They  will  require  frequent 
attention  to  watering  and  syringing.  Make  another 
sowing  of  French  Beans  in  pits  which  have  been 
emptied  of  early  Potatos,  and  make  use  of  all  nearly- 
spent  hot-beds  for  forwarding  Lettuces,  Radishes, 
Mustard  and  Cress,  and  Vegetable  Marrow  plants. 

General  Work. — Support  with  stakes  any  crops 
that  require  it,  and  keep  the  hoe  freely  in  use  in  all 
parts  of  the  kitchen  garden.  Remove  weeds  from 
garden  walks,  and  use  the  roller  on  them  when  they 
are  damp  or  wet.  Endeavour  to  obtain  everything 
in  order  for  the  season  by  clearing  up  manure  and 
rubbish-heaps,  and  digging-iu  all  decayed  vegetable 
matter   before   hot   weather   causes   it  to  become  a 


PLANTS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  W.  Messenger,  Gardener,  Woolverstone  Park,  Ipswich. 
Camellias. — Plants  that  flowered  early  will  by  this 
date  have  completed  their  growth  ;  and  in  order  to 
prevent  a  second  growth,  and  to  allow  the  shoots  to 
mature  and  flower-buds  to  form,  the  general  sur- 
roundings should  be  drier,  but  not  dry,  and  as  much 
direct  sunshine  admitted  as  the  plants  will  bear 
without  browning  or  discolouring  the  leaves.  If  the 
plants  are  in  a  house  facing  north,  no  shading  at  any 
part  of  the  day  is  needed,  but  in  sunny  houses  a  thin 
scrim  shade  is  usually  found  useful  excepting  in  old- 
fashioned  houses  with  small  panes  of  glass.  The 
late-flowered  plants  will  scarcely  have  finished  grow- 
ing, and  should  be  well  syringed  daily,  night  and 
morning,  and  encouraged  by  a  humid  atmosphere 
being  maintained.  Whether  in  active  growth  or  not, 
care  must  be  taken  that  the  plants  do  not  suffer  from 
lack  of  moisture  in  the  soil.  When  the  flower-buds 
are  forming  on  Camellias,  the  portable  plants  may  in 
the  middle  of  the  present  month  be  stood  out-of- 
doors  in  a  partially-shaded  spot,  taking  care  that  the 


worms  cannot  get  into  the  pots,  and  means  should  be 
taken  to  Bhade  the  pots  from  hot  sunshine. 

Azaleas.  -Those  plants  which  finished  their  growth 
in  heat  may  be  removed  to  an  airy  greenhouse,  and 
afforded  a  slight  amount  of  shade  during  the  hottest 
hours.  If  convenient,  it  is  advantageous  to  keep  the 
plants  under  glass,  it  being  then  easier  to  control  the 
degree  of  temperature  and  the  amount  of  moisture 
the  plants  receive.  Should  it,  however,  be  necessary 
to  place  the  plants  outdoors,  this  must  not  be  done 
before  they  are  hardened  off,  aid  the  place  occupied 
by  the  plants  duriDg  the  summer  months  should  be 
partially  shaded  from  the  sun,  and  the  pots  plunged 
in  coal-ashes  or  screened  by  pieces  of  cork,  &c. 
Those  Azaleas  which  flowered  late  should  be  kept  in 
a  warm  moist  house.  Thrips  often  infest  Azaleas, 
disfiguring  the  foliage  and  causing  it  to  drop,  and 
spoiling  the  growth.  The  best  remedy  is  Richards' 
XL  All,  following  its  use  with  vigorous  syringing. 

Ericas. — When  it  is  necessary  to  retard  any  of 
these  plants,  stand  them  outside  and  protect  from 
bright  sunshine,  placing  frame-lights  over  them,  so  as 
to  throw  off  the  rain,  taking  the  utmost  care  that 
the  soil  does  not  become  dry.  Ericas  which  are 
growing  should  be  lightly  shaded  during  the  hottest 
part  of  the  day,  and  the  base  upon  which  the 
pots  Btand  kept  in  a  moist  state.  Any  shoots  which 
seem  to  be  growing  at  the  expense  of  others  on  the 
same  plant  should  have  the  point  pinched  out,  or  be 
drawn  down  towards  the  rim  of  the  pots. 

Epacrises. — Those  plants  which  flowered  earliest  will 
now  be  growing  freely,  and  should  be  shaded  when  the 
sunshine  is  very  ardent ;  and  as  the  plants  fail  to  flower 
satisfactorily  if  the  shoots  are  drawn  by  over-shading, 
the  latter  must  be  studiously  avoided,  and  plenty  of 
air  afforded  the  plants  by  day,  and  some  also  at 
night,  the  plants  being  syringed  once  or  twice  daily, 
according  to  the  weather.  When  a  plant  requires 
water,  afford  it  liberally,  but  avoid  either  extreme. 
Plants  which  flowered  late  will  now  be  growing 
freely,  and  any  repotting  that  may  be  necessary 
should  be  carried  out.  The  best  kind  of  compost 
consists  of  good,  hard  peat  and  sand  ;  the  pots 
should  be  clean  or  new  ones  ;  the  crocking  should  be 
efficient  and  abundant,  and  consist  of  a  lower  layer  of 
big  crocks,  and  an  upper  one  of  fine  ones.  In 
repotting,  the  roots  at  the  sides  of  the  ball  should 
not  be  much  disturbed,  and  if  the  crocks  are 
embedded,  leave  them  alone  ;  do  not  give  large  shifts 
or  use  sifted  soil,  but  take  it  as  it  comes,  and  work  it 
down  between  the  pot  sides  and  the  ball  with  a  thin 
potting-stick,  making  it  firm  as  the  filling  proceeds, 
and  finish  off  smoothly  with  a  slight  inclination  from 
the  sides  to  the  centre,  that  part  of  the  ball  always 
having  a  tendency  to  become  dry,  and  thus  causes  the 
death  of  the  roots  thereabouts.  Let  the  space  left 
for  receiving  water  be  ample  in  each  case.  Never 
afford  water  after  the  first  application  on  repotting 
them  without  first  tapping  the  pots  to  ascertain  their 
condition.  Growing  plants  should  be  syringed  early 
in  the  morning.  Epacrises  grow  admirably  in  deep 
cold  frames,  resting  on  coal-ashes,  and  after  growth 
is  finished,  unless  the  plants  are  very  small,  they  may 
be  plunged  in  coal-ashes  out-of-doors. 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

By  H.  Walters,  Gardener,  Eastwell  Park,  Ashford. 

Shrubs  recently  planted. — Shrubs  of  most  species 
which  were  planted  during  the  winter,  will  benefit 
by  having  the  soil  frequently  hoed  round  about  aud 
among  them,  not  only  for  the  destruction  of  weeds, 
but  to  aerate  the  soil.  The  late  rains  have  been  of 
great  benefit  to  these  plants,  but  the  cold  experienced 
at  night  renders  growth  very  slow  ;  and  the  season 
which  at  one  time  promised  to  be  an  early  one, 
will  be  very  backward. 

Bulbs. — Such  of  these  as  have  been  used  in  spring 
flower  gardens,  must  in  most  cases  now  be  lifted  to 
make  room  for  the  summer  bedders.  When  the  bulbs 
are  lifted,  lay  them  out  singly  in  a  shed,  provided 
they  are  ripe,  to  dry,  afterwards  storing  them  in  sand 
till  required  again  for  planting. 

Perennial  plants. — Aubrietias,  Alyssum  saxatile, 
Bellis  perenuis,  Phlox  reptans  and  other  dwarf  species, 
and  Iberis  sempervirens,  as  the  plants  are  lifted  they 
should  be  divided  if  an  increase  be  desired,  and 
replanted  in  lines  at  1  foot  apart  in  the  reserve  garden. 
Myosotis  in  variety,  Silene  pendula,  and  Wallflowers 
should  not  be  kept  unless  the  latter  be  double-flowered  ; 
seedlings  affording  more  satisfactory  results. 

Staticc  SUworowi. — For  planting  in  the  front  of 
borders  of  herbaceous  perennials  this  Statice  is  a  very 
suitable  plant,  the  best  perhaps  of  all  the  annual 
Statices.     The  flower-spikes,   which  are  branching, 
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are  of  a  bright-rose  colour,  and  several  are  borne 
on  a  plant,  stand  well  above  the  foliage,  in  fact  the 
foliage  is  of  very  small  size  in  comparison  with  the 
flower-spike,  which  grows  to  the  height  of  1  foot. 
The  plant  continues  in  bloom  for  a  considerable 
period  of  time,  as  each  spike  will  laBt  in  flower  for 
Beveral  weeks.  The  spikes  also  last  when  cut  for  a 
long  time.  It  is  a  hardy  annual  worthy  of  general 
cultivation. 

Bcdding-oit.— All  Asters,  Antirrhinums,  Petunias, 
Marigolds,  Pyrethruros,  Golden  Feathers,  Lobelias, 
Stocks,  and  Zinnias,  should  be  planted  out  without 
further  delay,  but  it  may  be  prudent  to  wait  a  few 
days  longer  before  planting  out  the  more  tender 
subjects,  or  till  the  weather  takes  a  favourable  turn. 

General  Remarks. — Sweet  Peas,  when  3  or  4  inches 
high,  should  be  moulded-up,  and  provided  with  neat, 
well-feathered  boughs  of  the  same  height  as  that  to 
which  the  plants  are  likely  to  attain.  The  soil  along- 
side the  rows  or  circles  should  be  loosened.  Lilies 
of  all  kinds,  as  growth  proceeds,  should  bo  neatly 
staked,  especially  L.  candidum,  auratum.  croceum,  and 
longiflorum,  as  should  Peonies.  Pentstemons  which 
have  been  raised  from  seed  may  now  be  planted 
where  they  are  intended  to  flower,  the  soil  being  flrst 
liberally  manured.  The  seedlings  of  annuals  sown 
last  month  should  be  well  thinned-out,  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  each.  Newly-turfed  lawns 
will  require  abundant  rolling,  and  croquet  and  tennis - 
groundsshouldhf-vesimilar  attention,  and  thespudding- 
out  of  deep-rooting  weeds,  Daisies,  &c,  performed. 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  W.  H.  White,  Orchid  Grower,  Burford,  Dorking. 
The    East    Indian    House.  —  Species    of    Aerides, 
Saccolabium,    Angrascum,    Sarcanthus,     Vanda,    and 
others,  that  are  potted  in  crocks  and  surfaced  with 
sphagnum-moss,  must   be   watered   with  much   care 
now  that  they  are  making  growth.     It  is  necessary 
to  afford  just  sufficient  water  only  to  keep  the  moss 
in  a  state  of  healthy  growth.     The   roots  inside  the 
pot  or  basket  will   quickly  decay  if  the  material  be 
kept  constantly  saturated.     The  plants  are  now  deve- 
loping large,  fleshy,  aerial  roots,  and  these  6hould  be 
examined  occasionally,  with  a  view  to  guiding  them 
down  into  the  compoBt.     The  old  roots  that  are  long 
enough  should  be  carefully  pegged  down  on  the  sur- 
face, and  the  young  roots  will  then  the  better  enter 
the   moss.      These  aerial-rooting   species  require  an 
evenly  humid  atmosphere,  but  if  grown  in  a  too  high 
temperature  and  a  saturated  atmosphere,  with  insuffi- 
cient light  and  air,  their  foliage  will  become  spotted 
and  unhealthy.     Those  who  have  seen  the  remark- 
able   new    Eulophiella   Peetereiana — figured    in   the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  on  April  2,  1898 — in  bloom,  con- 
siderittobe  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  Orchids.  When 
its  cultural  requirements  are  properly  understood,  and 
the  plant  has  become  established,  it  will  be  much 
sought  after  for   exhibition  purposes  and  for   floral 
arrangements.     We  may  yet  learn  something  more 
of  its  requirements,  but  my  present  experience  shows 
it  to  be  tolerably  easy  of  cultivation  if  treated  with 
ordinary    discretion.       Immediately     the     imported 
pieces   arrive   they  should   be   placed   in   pots,  and 
firmly   fixed  with   clean  crocks   and   charcoal,   then 
stood  upon  the  stage  in  a  Cattleya-house  temperature, 
and  be  kept  well  supplied  with  moisture  by  pouring 
water  through  the  crocks  several  times  a  day,  takiDg 
care  not  to  wet  the  bulb  or  rhizome.     The  plants  will 
soon  commence  to  grow,  and  then  it  will  be  necessary 
to  afford  rooting  material.     Having  a  rambling  habit, 
rather  large  pans  or  teak-wood  baskets  are  preferable 
to  pots,  and  these  should  be  large  enough  to  allow  the 
roots  to  spread  freely  in  all  directions.     They  should 
be    filled    to    about  one-balf   of   their    depth    with 
drainage,  over   this   should    be    placed    a    layer    of 
sphagnum-moss,  and  the  basket  filled  nearly  up  to  the 
rim  with  peat  and  moss  in  about  equal  parts,  mixing 
with  it  a  moderate  quantity  of  broken  crocks.     There 
is  no  necessity  to  raise  the  plant  above  the  rim,  but 
lay  it  upon  the  compost,  with  the  base  of  the  young 
growth  just   touching  the   soil.     For   the   first  few 
weeks  keep  the  surface  of  the  compost  just  moist  by 
BprinkliDg  it  occasionally  with  tepid  rain-water,  but 
allow  no  water  to  fall  on  the  plant.    When  new  roots 
are  seen   pushing  from  the  rhizome,  prick  in  a  few 
living  heads  of  sphagnum-moss  over  the  surface  of 
the  compost,  and  water  more  liberally.     Place  them 
in  a  hot  moist  corner  of  this  house,  where  they  may 
be  conveniently  shaded  from  the  sun  at  all  times. 
During  the  winter  months,  when  the  temperature  is 
low,  the  plant  should  be  removed  to  the  warmest  and 
driest  corner,  but  it  must  be  kept  well'watered  at  the 
root.     To  fully  explain  this,  I   may  mention  that  at 
the  beginning  of  the  past  winter  our  plant  was  in 


the  ordinary  plant-stove,  where  the  night  temperature 
frequently  fell  to  58°  and  C0:.  Very  Boon  the  haves 
commenced  to  spot,  the  plant  was  therefore  imme- 
diately removed  to  another  house  where  the  thermo- 
meter rarely  falls  below  65°.  The  benefit  of  the  higher 
temperature  was  soon  apparent,  for  the  dangerous 
spotting  was  checked,  and  eventually  the  plant 
produced  its  welcome  flower  spike. 

The  Cattleya-house.— C.  gigas  is  now  showing  its 
flower-buds,  and  will  require  to  be  kept  fairly  moist 
at  the  root,  and  even  those  that  have  failed  to  pro- 
duce spikes  must  receive  generous  treatment.  When 
the  growths  have  become  fully  completed,  and  the 
spikes  are  removed,  gradually  expose  the  plants  to 
more  air  and  sunshine,  because  the  better  they  are 
matured,  the  more  abundant  will  they  bloom  next 
year.  C.  Rex,  C.  Dowiana  and  its  variety  aurea, 
should  be  kept  at  the  warmest  end  of  the  house,  and 
he  carefully  supplied  with  water  until  the  flowers 
open.  When  [the  growth  is  fully  completed,  treat 
the  plants  as  recommended  for  C.  gigas.  The  best 
time  to  afford  fresh  potting  material  to  these  Cattleyas 
is  when  new  roots  are  seen  pushing  from  the  base  of 
the  current  season's  growth. 

HARDY    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

By  W.  H.  Divers,  Gardener,  Belvoir  Castle,  Grantham. 
Strawberries.— In  the  warmer  districts  early  varieties 
will  now  require  protection  for  the  fruit,  and  the  nets 
should  be  placed  over  the  beds  before  the  blackbirds 
and  thrushes  get  at  them,  the  finest  fruits  usually 
colouring  first,  and  being  the  first  to  suffer  from  their 
attention.  Before  the  nets  are  put  on,  the  trusses  of 
fruit  should  be  raised  on  to  the  mulching,  otherwise 
in  wet  weather  they  soon  decay  ;  moreover,  all  large 
weeds  should  be  pulled  up  and  removed  forthwith. 
It  is  a  saving  of  time  and  of  the  netting  if  the  latter  can 
be  suspended  or  stretched  on  stakes  6  feet  high,  with 
a  knob  formed  of  a  hayband  wound  round  at  the  top, 
the  stakes  being  fixed  firmly  in  the  ground  at  dis- 
tances of  10  feet,  and  the  net  fixed  at  the  sides 
with  wooden  pegs.  With  nets  fixed  in  this  manner, 
the  fruits  can  be  gathered  without  disturbing  the 
net  except  at  one  end  of  the  bed.  Sometimes  a 
border  skirting  a  wall  may  be  covered  by  means  of 
nets  fixed  to  the  top  of  the  wall,  and  to  a  row  of 
stakes  r  laced  next  to  the  walk.  Late  Strawberries, 
or  those  wanted  for  special  purposes,  Bhould  have  the 
smallest  berries  removed,  and  be  afforded  diluted 
liquid-manure,  applied  to  the  soil  without  letting 
any  of  it  come  in  contact  with  the  leaves  or  fruits, 
applying  it  twice  or  thrice  a  week  till  the  fruits  begin 
to  colour.  In  order  to  obtain  strong  runners,  healtby 
young  plants  must  be  selected,  the  fruit  trusses 
removed,  and  encouraged  to  grow  vigorously  by 
applying  liquid  manure  in  dry  weather.  By  following 
this  method,  extra  strong  plants  can  be  obtained  that 
will  afford  large  fruits  the  following  season,  but  there 
must  be  no  delay  in  layering  the  runuerB,  and  in 
planting  them  as  soon  as  they  are  well  rooted. 

Busk  Fruit.— Let  close  attention  be  paid  to  the 
clearing  of  the  Gooseberry  bushes  of  the  larvje  of  the 
Gooseberry  saw-fly,  either  by  means  of  the  garden- 
hose  or  engine,  by  dusting  with  Hellebore-powder,  or 
by  hand-picking  ;  and  later  on,  remove  the  soil  under 
such  bushes  as  were  infested,  and  replace  it  with 
freBh  from  a  distant  quarter  of  the  garden.  Failure 
to  do  this  will  reBult  in  an  attack  next  year.  The  Black 
Currant-mite  is  troublesome  in  some  gardens,  and  all 
affected  shoots  or  the  tips  of  them,  should  be  cut  off 
and  burnt  forthwith. 


FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  G.  Norman,  Gardener,  Hatfield  House,  Herts. 
Melons.—  Make  a  final  sowing,  to  raise  plants  for 
autumn  fruiting,  and  as  soon  as  the  seedlings  show 
the  first  rough  leaf,  pot  them  up  singly  into  2^-inch 
or  3-inch  pots.  Remove  the  points  of  the  leading 
Bhoots  of  plants  about  to  flower  as  soon  as  they  have 
furnished  the  requisite  space,  and  stop  the  side  shoots 
at  two  leaves  beyond  each  fruit,  all  succeeding  side 
Bhoots  being  stopped  at  the  first  leaf.  About  noon 
each  day  go  over  the  flowers  already  open,  with  a 
view  to  setting  them,  and  discontinue  syringing  until 
a  crop  of  fruits  has  Bet,  only  damping  down  in 
the  meantime  the  bare  surfaces  of  the  houae  once  on 
each  bright  day.  When  the  house  has  been  closed 
in  the  afternoon  is  the  best  time  to  do  this.  The 
present  dull  and  cold  weather  obliges  us  to  use  more 
fire-heat  than  is  usual  at  this  date.  The  tempe- 
ratures should  be  70°  by  night  and  75°  by  day,  with 
a  rise  of  10°  to  15°  from  eunheat.  Afford  ventila- 
tion by  degrees,  first  before  the  temperature  exceeds 
80°,  and  again  before  it  rises  to  85°.  Close  the 
bouse  early  each  afternoon,    and  if  the  temperature 


rises  to  90°  no  harm  will  be  done.  Plants  now 
swelling  fruit  require  to  be  liberally  watered  when 
the  soil  Bhows  signs  of  dryness,  and  occasionally 
liquid-manure  may  be  used  for  the  purpose. 
Cheeks  and  cracking  to  swelling  fruits  may  be  caused 
by  allowing  the  soil  to  become  dry,  or  by  removing 
too  much  foliage  at  one  time  from  the  plants.  In 
cases  of  fruit  now  colouring,  syringing  should  be  dis- 
continued, and  more  air  given.  Give  just  sufficient 
root- waterings  to  keep  the  foliage  green  and  healthy. 

Cucumbers. — Plant  these  out  in  a  house  or  in 
frames,  as  recommended  for  Melons.  Cucumbers 
require  lighter  and  richer  soil,  and  it  may  be  given 
in  less  quantity,  so  that  additions  maybe  made  after- 
wards. That  they  be  given  plenty  of  water  and 
frequent  syringings  is  important,  and  air  should  be 
admitted  with  care,  and  when  the  soil  last  added  is 
full  of  roots,  another  layer  of  2  inches  deep  may  be 
given,  using  three  parts  of  light  loam  to  one  of  old 
Mushroom-bed  manure.  Afford  water  liberally  when- 
ever the  soil  shows  6igns  of  dryness,  with  manure 
added  to  the  water  occasionally.  Syringe  each 
morning  that  is  bright,  and  again  in  the  afternoon 
at  shutting  up  time  should  the  sun  be  warm.  Fre- 
quently thin-out  the  old  worn-out  wood  and  leaves, 
removing  surplus  young  shoots,  and  stop  others  at 
the  third  leaf. 

Tomatos  that  have  been  growing  in  a  limited 
quantity  of  poor  soil  to  prevent  over-luxuriant  growth 
while  in  flower,  and  induce  the  blooms  to  set, 
may  now,  that  a  crop  is  set,  be  given  a  top- 
dressing  of  three-parts  loamy  pot-soil,  and  one  of  old 
mortar-rubbish,  and  a  little  concentrated  manure 
added  to  it.  Plants  that  have  grown  to  the  limit 
of  the  space  allotted  to  them  may  be  stopped,  and 
attend  to  the  taking  off  of  the  side-shoots  as  fre- 
quently as  required.  Seeds  may  now  be  sown  to 
produce  plants  for  autumn  and  early  winter-fruiting. 
The  best  variety  I  know  for  this  purpose  is  Con- 
queror. Sow  the  seeds  thinly  in  pots  or  pans  in 
light  soil,  and  pot  them  off  into  3-inch  pots  as  soon 
as  they  have  made  the  first  rough  leaves.  _  Place 
them  in  a  cold,  freely-ventilated  frame  or  pit,  close 
to  the  glass,  and  exposed  to  the  full  sun. 

THE    APIARY. 

By  Expert. 
Too  many  Drones  cause  Swarming. — They  say  that 
when  Louis  XIV.  was  contemplating  war,  his  Prime 
Minister,    Colbert,  said  to  him,  "Sire,  to  make  war 
we  need,  firstly,  money  ;  secondly,  money  ;  thirdly, 
money."     Well,  to  raise  honey  successfully  and  pre- 
vent swarming,  we  need,  firstly,   to  prevent  drone- 
rearing  ;    secondly,  to    prevent   drone-rearing  ;    and 
thirdly,   to   prevent  drone-rearing.      This  is  not  all 
we  need,  as  money  is  not  all  we  need   in  wax  ;    but 
it   is  one  of  the  great  needs  that  are  too  often  dis- 
regarded.     The    drones  are  expensive  to   the   bee- 
keeper, more  so  than  many  believe,  and  unprofitable 
and  annoying  to  the  bees.      They  are  in  the  way, 
being  out  of  the  hive  a  couple  of  hours  each  day, 
get  in  the  path  of  the  bees  at  the  busiest  time,  and 
keep  the  hive  hot  when  it  most  needs  to  be  cool. 
One  frame  full  of  drone-comb  will  furnish  all  the 
drones   that   are   needed   for   a   full   apiary   of   100 
colonies.     The   others  Bhould  be  removed  from  the 
hives  in  early  spring  and  replaced  by  worker-comb. 
True,  some  "people  will  tell  you  that  if  you  remove 
the   drone-comb,  the   bees   will   cut   down    worker- 
comb  and  put  drone-comb  in  its  place.    Do  not  listen 
to  them.     One  great  drawback  to  progress  lies  in  the 
fact  that  many  people  go  by  hearsay  and  not  by  their 
own  experiments.     Let  our  readers  take  out  all  the 
drone-comb  that  they  see  in  all  their  hives  except  in 
one  or  two  of  the  beBt  colonies  (they  will  be  sure  to 
leave  small  patches  of  it  here  and  there,  but  this  is 
unimportant),  and  they  will  find  it   much   cheaper 
than  rearing  drones  and  using  some  queen-trap  or 
other  to  catch  them  afterwards.     They  will  also  find 
that  their  bees  will  swarm  much  less,  provided  they 
also  try  to  keep  the  hives  well  shaded,  with  enough 
ventilation  to  prevent  the  bees  from  lying  out  in  the 
hottest  weather,   and  room  enough  for  the  bees  to 
harvest  as  large  a  crop  as  may  be  expected.      We 
speak  of  ventilation.      Did  you  ever  stop  to  think 
that  when  the  bees  of  a  hive  are  lying  out  in  clusters 
during  a  good  flow  of  honey  it  is  because  they  feel  ill 
at  ease  inside'  This  is  one  reason  why  we  are  io  favour 
of  loose-bottom  boards.     We  want  to  be  able  to  raise 
the  hive  sufficiently  off  its  bottom  to  do  away  With 
the  clusters  of  bees  that  lie  idle  on  the  outside.     We 
want  to  give  them  enough  air  to  enable  the  in  to  make 
the  whole  hive  comfortable  in  any  part  of  it.      The 
fewer  drone-traps,  queen  excluders,  partitions,  separa- 
tors, &c,  you  have  in  your  hives,  the  better  the  bees 
wi\l' feel,  and  the  fewer  swarms  jou  will  have. 
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APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


mtrracsniT     Tr,v*    k  /  Royal    Cornwall    Agricultural  So- 
WEDNESDAY,  Jor.E    8  |     c-ietv>s  show  (2  days). 


FRIDAY, 


June  10-  Royal  Botanic  Society  (Lecture). 


SATURDAY,      J,-m  11  {  Rc^etir,Bg0taDiC    S°Ciety'    ^"^ 

SALE. 
( Impo.-ted  and  Established  Orchids 


FRIDAY, 


from  variouseourcesat  Protheroe 
and  Morris's  Rooms. 


Average  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  week,  deduced  from 
Observations  of  Forty-three  years,  at  Chiswick.— 69  9°. 
Actual  Temperatures: — 

London.— June  1  (6  p.m.):  Max.,  68°;  Min.,  43°. 
Provinces.—  June  1  (6  p.m.):  Max.,  52°,  S.  W.  Ireland 
and  Scotland  ;  Min.,  45°,  N.  E.  England. 
Rain,  local  snowstorms  ;  thunder. 


We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the 
TbkT0ewnple  Treasurer  is  well  satisfied  with 
the  financial  results,  so  far  as 
they  are  yet  known.  The  deepest  concern, 
however,  is  felt  at  the  loss  of  the  valuable  col- 
lection of  Orchids  exhibited  by  M.  Jules  Hye, 
of  Ghent.  The  loss  would  have  been  serious 
enough  had  it  befallen  a  fellow-countryman, 
but  that  it  should  have  occurred  to  a  distin- 
guished foreigner,  a  member  of  a  society  which 
recently  received  us  at  Ghent  with  such  cordial 
and  splendid  hospitality,  causes  the  greatest 
distress.  It  appears  that  about  9  p.m.  on 
Friday  evening,  when  exhibitors  were  packing 
up  and  lemoving  their  plants,  Mr.  Hye's  plants 
were  seen  by  Mr.  Hye's  assistant,  as  well  as  by 
the  society's  superintendent.  Mr.  Hye's  cus- 
todian then  left  the  tent,  and  on  his  return 
about  10  p.m.  the  Orchids  were  missing.  The 
plants  included  the  very  rare  Odontoglossum 
luteo- Vuylstekeanum,  and  three  other  rare 
Odontoglossums ;  Lpelia  Latona,  Lselio-Cattleya 
hybrid  (0.  Lawrenceana  x  L.  cinnabarina), 
and  Miltoniopsis  Bleuana  rosea.  Telegraphic 
enquiries  were  made  to  other  exhibitors  under 
the  impression  that  they  might  have  been 
packed  up  by  accident  with  some  other  col- 
lection, but  up  to  this  time  nothing  has  been 
heard  of  the  missing  plants,  for  the  return  of 
which  a  reward  is  offered  in  our  advertising 
columns. 

Baseless  sui  inise  is  worse  than  useless.  The 
calamity  is  evidently  mainly  attributable  to  the 
exhibitor  himself,  who  left  his  plants  unguarded 
three  or  four  hours  after  the  show  had  closed. 
The  Society  is  thus  free  from  all  responsibility 
in  a  technical  sense  ;  how  far  it  can  be  absolved 
morally  remains  to  be  seen.  All  we  know  is, 
that  the  loss  is  felt  as  a  public  disgrace,  and 
the  more  keenly  in  the  circumstances  we  have 
mentioned.  Let  us  hope  that  the  affair  may 
prove  to  have  been  accidental. 

We  have  received  the  following  letter  con- 
cerning the  matter  from  Messrs.  James  Veitch 
&  Sons,  and  refer  our  readers  to  our  advertising 
columns,  where  a  reward  is  offered  for  the 
recovery  of  the  plants  : — 

"At  the  Temple  Show,  M.  Jules  Hye,  of  Ghent, 
loBt  the  very  valuable  Orchids  he  exhibited,  and  no 
trace  can  be  ascertained  of  their  whereabouts.  They 
were  seen  by  him  in  the  tent  soon  after  9  P.M.  on 
the  Friday,  but  they  had  disappeared  by  10  o'clock, 
and  he  is  naturally  in  great  distress-  Would  jou 
make  this  great  loss  known  through  jour  columns  in 
this  week's  issue." 

In  connection  with  this  exhibition,  we  give  in 
this  issue  three  views  of  groups  taken  in  the 
tents,  which  were  sufficiently  described  in  our 
last  issue.  Numerous  new  and  interesting 
plants  were  also  figured  in  that  number. 


The   extensive  culture  of  Cocoa 
Cocoa.  (Theobroma)  in  Ceylon,  is  being 

seriously  interfered  with  by  the 
attack  of  a  canker  which  greatly  reduces  the 
yield.  The  planters,  remembering  the  cala- 
mity that  befell  the  Coffee,  were  alarmed  for 
the  future  of  the  Cocoa  cultivation  ;  they  sub- 
mitted a  statement  to  the  Governor,  and  sought 
the  assistance  of  the  Colonial  Cffice  at  home 
in  investigating  the  cause  and  possible  cure  of 
the  canker.  Government  help  being  refused, 
the  planters  themselves  resolved  to  undertake 
the  inquiry,  and  engaged  Mr.  J.  B.  Carrutheks 
to  visit  Ceylon.  Mr.  Carruthers  had  pre- 
viously paid  considerable  attention  to  the 
disease  of  the  Larch  and  other  trees,  and 
was  acquainted  with  the  requisite  methods  of 
investigation,  and  the  conditions  under  which 
the  parasitic  fungi  attack  trees.  He  arrived  in 
Ceylon  after  the  middle  of  December,  before  the 
close  of  the  lainy  season.  He  at  once  pro- 
ceeded to  study  the  affected  treee,  and,  after 
three  months'  close  microscopic  investigation, 
he  has  submitted  to  the  Planters'  Association 
an  interesting  interim  report. 

He  has  determined  that  the  roots  and  the 
foliage  are  free  from  disease,  but  that  the  trunk 
and  the  fruit  have  been  attacked  by  two 
different  fungi,  the  mycelium  of  which  abounds 
in  the  diseased  parts.  He  has  separated  the 
accidental  fungi  that  were  found  on  the  injured 
portions.  Having  obtained  the  fructification 
of  the  species  connected  with  the  disease,  he 
has  been  able  to  determine  their  affinities. 
He  has  made  cultures  of  them,  and  from  these 
cultures  he  has  produced  the  diseases  in  the  stem 
aDd  en  the  pod,  thus  conclusively  proving  them 
to  be  the  cause  of  the  diseases.  He  is  continuing 
to  work  at  tho  Life-history  of  the  two  fungi,  and 
to  make  experiments,  with  the  view  of  deter- 
mining how  far  it  may  be  possible  to  improve 
the  conditions  of  culture,  or  by  applications  to 
prevent  the  germination  of  the  spores  in  the 
hope  that  the  injuries  caused  by  these  fungi 
may  be  reduced,  if  they  cannot  be  altogether 
remedied. 

Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  Institu- 
tion.— The  Fifty-ninth  Anniversary  Festival  Dinner 
of  this  Institution  will  beheld  on  Wednesday  next, 
June  8,  at  the  H6tel  Metropole,  when  we  hope  the 
supporters  of  this  deserving  charity  will  muster  in 
strong  force.  The  Dean  of  Rochester — that  well- 
known  horticultural  enthusiast — has  intimated  his 
intention  to  attend,  and  those  of  our  readers  who 
desire  to  be  present  on  this  occasion  should  commu- 
nicate with  the  Secretary,  at  50,  Parliament  Street, 
,W.,  without  delay. 

Royal  Garoeners'  Orphan  Fund,  May  26. 

— A  meeting  of  the  Committee  was  held  this 
day,  when  the  following  special  receipts  were  re- 
ported : — His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  per  Mr. 
Divers,  £5  ;  Sir  R.  Hargreaves  Rogers,  £5  5*.  ;  Mr 
Witty,  Nunhead  Cemetery,  £1  15s.  6d.  :  Francis 
Robinson,  £1  ;  the  Hugh  Low  Cricket  Club,  sale  of 
Bats,  Balls,  &c,  £3  7s.  ;  receipts,  sale  of  gold  riug, 
received  from  an  anonymous  lover  of  floweis,  £1  6s. 

The  Market  Gardener&',  Nurserymen, 
and  Farmers'  Association.— Agricultural  Rates 
Act,  1896.  Rating  of  Glasshouses :  Smith  and 
Others  r.  Richmond.  A  second  list  of  sums  paid  or 
promised,  amounting  to  £43  19s.,  in  aid  of  Fund  for 
Appeal  to  House  of  Lords  has  been  received.  The 
Association  has  determined  to  proceed  with  the 
Appeal,  although  the  response  to  the  application  for 
funds  has  not  been  so  general  as  the  importance  of 
the  matter  demands.  Assistance  is  solicited  from  the 
numerous  growers  who  have  not  yet  contributed. — 
George  Monro,  Hon.  Treasurer,  32,  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


"The  Fruit-growers'  Annual."— The  sub- 
title of  this  book  is  the  "  Market-senders'  Guide," 
and  the  editor  is  Mr.  Sampson  Morgan,  who  haB  had 
twenty  years'  experience  of  the  wholesale  fruit 
maikets  ;  the  reliability  of  the  information  given  can 
therefore  be  depended  upon.  The  articles  included 
deal  with  such  topics  as  : —  Chrysanthemum  Notes, 
Science  Apple-culture,  Foreign  and  Colonial  Mails, 
Fruit  Charts,  Strawberry  Culture,  Shows  for  the 
Year,  Peas  June  to  November,  Railway  Rates, 
Channel  Island  Rales,  Imports  and  Exports  for  the 
Year,  Fruit-growing  Movement,  Men  of  the  Market, 
Injurious  Insects,  Forced  Strawberries,  and  various 
biographical  notices  of  well-known  growers  and  sales- 
men. It  may  be  had  from  Iliffe  &  Son,  3,  St. 
Bride  Street. 

Ceara  Rubber.— The  article  on  this  subject  in 
the  last  number  of  the  Kew  Bulletin,  n.  133,  p.  l,will 
be  read  with  much  interest  by  tropical  planters,  as 
the  tree  Manihot  Glaziouvi  is  easily  propagated  by 
seeds  or  by  cuttings,  is  very  hardy,  a  fast  grower, 
not  subject  to  insect  or  fungus  attack,  and  thrives  on 
poor  Eoil.  It  produces  rubber  of  good  quality,  for 
which  there  is  a  large  demand,  and  it  is,  therefore, 
recommended  that  the  tree  be  planted  over  large 
areaB  in  a  dry  climate  and  on  poor  stony  soil. 

BLACK  ROSES.— The  St.  Petersburg  Novosti 
states  that  Mr.  Fetisoff,  an  amateur  botanist  in 
Voronezh  has  succeeded  after  ten  years'  persistent 
experiments,  in  cultivating  Roses  of  a  pure  black 
colour.  These  new  black  Roses,  it  is  further  stated, 
will  be  exhibited  shortly  in  Loudon. 

Flora  of  Mongolia.— Mrs.  Littledale,  in  a 
recent  jourcey  through  Siberia  to  North  Western 
Mongolia,  made  an  excellent  collection  of  dried 
plants,  which  have  been  presented  to  Kew.  The 
Bulletin  speaks  of  them  as  admirably  prepared. 

Mr.  Gladstone  and  Clumber.— When  this 

great  estate  of  the  Clinton  family  was  passing  through 
the  throes  of  a  severe  financial  ordeal  a  good  many 
years  ago,  Mr.  Gladstone  was  one  of  the  trustees, 
who  finally  brought  Clumber  safely  out  of  the  fire, 
and  freed  it  for  the  benefit  of  present  owners.  During 
a  portion  of  that  period  of  depression  Mr.  Miller, 
now  of  Ruxley  Lodge,  Esher,  was  gardener  at  Clum- 
ber, and  thus  he  became  very  familiar  with  the  late 
great  statesman.  He  tells  of  one  visit  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone and  a  fellow  trustee  with  the  agent  to  the 
estate.  Mr.  Miller  was  then  eDgaged  in  blasting 
with  dynamite  old  tree-stumps  or  roots  left  in  the 
ground.  The  process  was  new  to  the  statesman,  and 
a  charge  was  exploded  in  his  presence.  Mr.  Miller 
placed  his  visitors  at  a  safe  distance  from  the  scene  of 
operation,  but  not  before  they  had  seen  the  process 
of  boring  a  deep  hole  in  the  bole  with  an  auger,  then 
charging  it  with  tho  dynamite  obtained  from  the 
estate  colleries,  and  firiug  the  fuse  with  the  aid  of  a 
percussion-cap.  "  How  do  you,  after  firing  the  fuse, 
succeed  in  getting  out  of  danger?"  said  Mr.  Glad- 
stone. '■'  You  will  see,  sir,"said  Mr.  Miller,  having 
put  the  visitors  at  a  safe  distance,  the  point  of  the  fuse 
was  ignited,  which  at  once  began  to  hiss  loudly,  and 
the  operator  ran.  The  charge  exploded  in  1 J  minutes, 
so  that  100  yards  was  easily  placed  between  the  source 
of  danger  and  the  operator.  In  this  case  the  root 
was  not  only  lifted  clean  out  of  the  ground,  but  was 
riven  into  several  pieces.  Sometimes,  if  the  charge 
be  very  heavy,  the  bole3  are  torn  into  thousands  of 
tiny  strips.  On  another  occasion  Mr.  Gladstone 
took  great  interest  in  the  transp'anting  of  very  large 
Yew  trees  on  the  estate,  with  the  aid  of  a  "  Barron  " 
machine  ;  and  on  another  visit,  when  he  found  Mr. 
Miller  pruning  wall  tree?,  remarked  that  it  was  uot 
such  hard  work  as  tree-felling,  to  which  the  gardener 
rejoined,  perhaps  not,  but  it  was  a  good  deal  more 
m-ritorious. 

PELICANS. — The  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  have 
been  supplied  with  six  pelicans  by  Admiral  Blom- 
field,  as  we  learn  from  the  Kew  Bulletin.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  the  birds  will  not  be,  like  their  predecessor, 
shot  by  ignorant  gamekeepers. 


Joke  4,  1898. 
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Fig.  131.  —  group  of  p:iyllocactus  exhibited  by  Messrs.  j.  veitjh  and  son?  at  the  temple  show. 


Fig.  132. — group  of  hardy  flowering  plants,  etc,  exhibited  by  Messrs.  j.  veitch  and  sons  at  the  temple  show. 
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Greenwich  Park  and    Kew  Gardens.— By 

order  of  the  First  Commissioner  of  Works,  in 
accordance  with  the  commands  of  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen,  the  grounds  of  the  Ranger's  Lodge  at 
Greenwich  and  the  Royal  Palace  at  Kew  will  hence- 
forward be  opened  to  the  public  ;  and  the  grounds  of 
the  Queen's  Cottage  at  Kew  were  on  Saturday, 
May  21,  formally  added  to  Kew  Gardens. 

JUGLANS  REGIA  VAR.  RUBRA.— The  May  number 
of  the  Wiener  Illustrirte  Garten  Zeitung  contains  a 
coloured  plate  of  a  flowering  shoot,  mature  leaf,  and 
a  nut  in  three  positions,  one  of  which  shows  the 
currant-red  skinned  kernel.  It  was  first  mentioned 
by  Johann  Hermann  Knoop  in  his  work  Fructologia 
of  Bcschryeing  der  Vrwjtbomcn  en  Vrugtcn,  die, 
Sen  warden  in  1763.  The  variety  has  almost  dis- 
appeared from  European  cultivation,  and  is  probably 
only  now  to  be  found  in  the  southern  parts  of  the 
Austrian  Empire,  and  in  Slavonia.  It  is  a  compara- 
tively small  tree,  soon  coming  into  bearing  ;  but  not  so 
hardy  as  the  commoner  Walnuts,  and  to  this  circum- 
tance  is  due  the  fact  of  its  general  disappearance. 
For  the  milder  parts  of  Britain  this  variety  should  be 
found  well  suited,  and  should  it  be  fou«d  persistently 
spring  tender,  as  is  also  the  type,  there  is  still  the 
reddish-green  foliage  to  recommend  it  as  a  picture  tree. 

Another   Fire  in  Scotland.— We  regret  to 

hear  that  the  well-known  establishment  of  Messrs. 
Drummond  &  Son,  seedsmen,  Stirling,  was  destroyed 
by  fire  on  the  29  th  ult.  The  damage  is  estimated 
at  £10,000. 

ERITRICHIUM  NANUM.—  M.  H.  Corbevon  writes 
from  the  Geneva  Jardin  Alpin  d'Acclimatation  as 
follows:— "I  send  you  with  this  a  plant  of  Eritri- 
chium  nanum,  the  buds  of  which  are  beginning  to 
expand.  It  is  taken  haphazard  from  a  border  wnere 
now  are  flowering  as  well  as  if  among  the  high  Alps, 
Androsace  glacialis,  A.  Charpentieri,  A.  pyrenaica. 
A.  imbricata,  A.  pubescens,  A.  helvetica,  Petrocallis 
pyrenaica,  and  the  Eritrichium.  As  you  may  see, 
the  plant  is  young,  vigorous,  and  covered  with  buds. 
The  foliage  retains  the  characteristics  of  that  of  plants 
from  high  elevations  ;  it  is  quite  as  dowuy,  and  not 
increased  in  size.  The  flowers  remain  quite  sessile, 
which  is  a  peculiarity  to  be  especially  noted.  Rock 
plants  from  high  altitudes  are  characterised  by  having 
quite  stemless  flowers.  This  gives  beauty  to  clumps 
of  Androsace,  Saxifraga,  Draba,  &c,  whose  stems, 
closely  packed  together,  form  a  round  ball  absolutely 
covered  with  flowers,  so  that  beneath  this  cloud  of 
brilliant  blossoms  the  foliage  is  not  to  be  seen.  To 
preserve  this  low  and  flower-covered  form  is  the 
desire  of  the  alpine  gardener.  For  more  than  fifteen 
years  I  sought  the  secret  of  so  doing,  and  in  1896  I 
for  the  first  time  discovered  it.  The  Eritrichium 
which  I  send,  a  two-year-old  seedling,  will  prove  to 
you  that  I  have  been  successful.  Briefly  stated,  what 
I  have  found  is,  that  the  plants  from  the  higher  Alps 
suffer,  with  us,  from  over-nutrition,  owing  to  the  rich- 
ness of  the  soil  which  is  far  too  nourishing  for  them. 
Eritrichium— this  I  mention  because  I  have  forwarded 
the  plant,  but  I  could  find  other  examples — is  more 
beautiful  and  flowers  better  when  growing  in  a  soil 
poor  in  nutritive  matters.  In  the  debris  of  rocks,  in 
the  fine  sand  of  the  moraines,  or  in  fissures  of  the 
rocks,  these  plants  do  best.  We  therefore  sowed 
the  Eritrichium  seeds  in  sand,  with  a  very  little  peat 
and  sifted  sphagnum,  and  pricked  them  out  into  a 
soil  still  lighter,  but  mixed  with  crushed  pebbles. 
In  the  autumn  we  set  them  in  granitic  sand  and  left 
them  to  pass  the  winter  dry,  never  giving  water. 
They  then  lost  the  appearance  of  living  plants,  and 
were  as  if  dried.  But  the  centre  of  the  clumps  are 
now  green  and  flourishing.  In  early  spring  we  trans- 
planted them  to  rather  larger  pots,  half  filled  with 
drainage,  and  for  the  rest,  with  light  soil,  half  sand, 
half  peat.  The  surface  of  the  pot  was  covered  with 
broken  pebbles,  and  the  plants  exposed  to  sunshine 
and  damp.  They  grew  rapidly  green,  and  soon  ware 
covered  with  buds,  well  preserving  the  characteristics 
of  the  species.  We  anticipated  the  flowering  season 
by  four  months,  as  it  is  not  until  August  that  Eritri- 
chium and  the  majority  of  plants  now  flowering  in 


the  frame  bloom  under  natural  conditions,  where  also 
they  are,  for  three  months  at  least,  covered  with 
snow."  The  plant  sent  is  a  little  gem,  in  a  very 
healthy  state,  and  uninjured  by  its  long  transit  in  a 
close  wooden  box. 

ROBERT  Brown.— The  Bentham  Trustees  have, 
as  we  are  told  in  the  Kcu>  Bulletin,  presented  to  the 
collection  of  portraits,  one  of  the  great  botanists 
painted  for  Lady  Franklin  about  1856. 

Suggestions      for     the     Manuring     of 

VARIOUS  CROPS.— Peas  and  Beans  are  leguminous 
crops,  with  which  are  included  Vetches,  Clovers, 
Sainfoin,  and  Lucerne.  These  do  not  require 
nitrogenous  manures,  as,  by  means  of  the  "nodules" 
present  on  their  roots,  they  have  the  power  of 
making  use  of  the  free  nitrogen  of  the  air  as  plant- 
food.  Manures,  therefore,  like  nitrate  of  soda  and 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  are  not  required  for  these 
crops  ;  phosphates  and  potash,  however,  especially 
the  litter,  are  of  considerable  service.  Lime  also  is 
generally  beneficial,  and  farmyard  manure  is  always 
valuable.  A  useful  dressing  per  acre  for  Beans  or 
Peas  might  be — 10  to    15   tons     farmyard    manure 

3  cwt.  kainit,  2  cwt.  superphosphate.  Where  the 
soil  is  heavy  and  rather  damp,  and  especially  if  it  is 
poor  in  lime,  4  cwt.  basic  slag  per  acre  might  be 
advantageously  substituted  for  2  cwt.  superphos- 
phate. Swedes,  Turnips,  and  Rape  are  generally 
most  benefited  by  an  application  of  phosphatic 
manures.  The  following  may  be  a  useful  dressing 
per  acre  : — Ten  to  15  tons  farmyard  manure,  2i  to 

4  cwt.  superphosphate.  If  no  farmyard  manure  is 
applied ,  the  quantity  of  superphosphate  may  be  slightly 
increased,  and  either  1  cwt.  nitrate  of  soda  as  a  top- 
dressing,  or  2  cwt.  dried  blood  at  the  time  of  sowing 
would  be  a  useful  addition.  Basic  slag  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  superphosphate  on  damper  soils,  which 
are  deficient  in  lime  ;  on  light  soils  1  to  2  cwt.  kainit 
per  acre  is  a  useful  addition  to  the  above  manures. 
The  farmyard  manure  may  be  applied  during  the 
previous  autumn  or  winter,  or  at  the  time  of  sowing  ; 
the  phosphatic  manures  preferably  at  the  time  of 
sowing,  and  the  kainit  in  early  winter.  Swedes  and 
Turnips  do  not  respond  so  well  to  liberal  manuring 
in  the  south  and  south-east  of  England  as  they  do 
in  the  north  and  north-west.  Cabbages  do  well  with 
a  liberal  application  of  farmyard  manure.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  useful  dressing  per  acre : — Fifteen  to 
25  tons  farmyard  manure,  2  cwt.  nitrate  of  soda, 
3  cwt.  superphosphate,  2  cwt.  kainit.  Fourth  Annual 
Report  on  field  Experiments,  University  Extension 
College,  Heading  {Douglas  A.  Gilchrist). 

PRESENTATION.— After  1 2  years  faithful  service, 
Mr.  J.  Gray,  head  gardener  at  Bodorgan,  Anglesea, 
severed  his  connection  with  that  place  a  fortnight 
ago.  Before  leaving.  Mr.  F.  Walton,  the  fore- 
man in  the  gardens,  on  behalf  of  himself  and 
others  who  had  served  under  Mr.  Gray,  presented 
him  with  a  case  of  handsome  carvers,  bearing  the 
following  inscription  : — "Presented  to  Mr.  J.  Gray, 
as  a  token  of  respect,  by  the  assistant  gardeners  of 
Bodorgan  upon  his  leaving  Bodorgan,  Anglesea, 
North  Wales,  May,  1898." 

Toogood'S    "Calendar  of   Sowing    and 

PLANTING."— We  will  not  say  that  this  little  publi- 
cation is  too  good,  but  it  is  assuredly  very  useful  for 
amateurs,  whilst  professional  gardeners  will  be  glad 
to  possess  it  for  purposes  of  reference.  It  may  be 
had  from  Messrs.  Toogood  &  Sons,  of  Southampton. 

"Gulf  of  Bothnia"  s.s.  with  Fruit  from 

THE  ANTIPODES.— This  ship  entered  Victoria  Docks, 
London,  on  May  16.  She  brought  7000  cases  of 
Apples  from  Tasmania;  also  1545  cases  of  Apples 
from  Australia.  Part  of  the  latter  came  by  "new 
experiment  "  in  cool  storage,  and  turned  out  rather 
unsatisfactory. 

St.  Petersburg  Horticultural  Exhibi- 
tion.— The  Imperial  Horticultural  Society  of  St. 
Petersburg  will  hold  an  international  exhibition  next 
year,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Emperor.  The 
exhibition  will  be  divided  into  two  sections — a  flower 


and  plant  show,  open  from  May  17,  1S99,  for  ten 
days,  and  an  autumn  fruit  show,  to  be  held  for  an 
equally  long  period.  The  exhibition  will  be  located 
in  the  Tauride  Palace  and  the  celebrated  gardens 
around  it,  which  will  be  specially  arranged  for  the 
purpose. 

Sir    Thomas    Dyke   Acland,    Bart.— The 

announcement  of  the  death  of  this  venerated  country 
gentleman  on  the  29th  ult.  will  be  received  with 
great  regret,  though,  from  the  efflux  of  time,  the 
event  was  not  unlooked  for.  The  deceased  gentleman 
was  a  scholar,  but  by  no  means  one  of  narrow  sym- 
pathies ;  on  the  contrary,  the  catholicity  of  his  views 
and  the  versatility  of  his  powers  were  remarkable. 
He  was  educated  at  Christchurch,  Oxford,  with 
Gladstone,  a  kindred  spirit,  with  whom  a  cIobo 
friendship  existed  to  the  last,  and  attained  the  honour 
of  a  Double-first.  He  took  agreat  part  in  agricultural 
matters,  and  was  ever  to  the  fore  in  questions  of 
education  and  healthy  progress.  He  was  an  occa- 
sional correspondent  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle.  At 
Killerton  was  raised  from  cones  produced  in  this 
country  the  first  seedling  Deodar.  This  plant  was 
transferred  to  Kew,  where  it  now  forms  a  fine  tree. 

"Hooker's  Icones  Plantarum."— The  last- 
issued  part,  dated  April,  1S98,  contains  numerous 
descriptions  and  illustrations,  mostly  of  plants  of 
botanical  interest  only.  Some  of  the  plates  were 
destroyed  in  a  fire  that  occurred  at  the  lithographers, 
but  they  will  be  reproduced  in  a  later  part.  Passi- 
flora  fuchsiiflora,  Hemsley,  is  a  species  from  British 
Guiana,  which  it  would  be  desirable  to  introduce 
into  British  gardens.  The  Passifloras  of  this  region 
need  revision,  as  so  many  new  forms  have  been  dis- 
covered of  late  years.  Tachiadenus  elatus,  Hemsley, 
is  a  Gentianad,  with  very  long  corolla -tube  and 
spreading  limb,  which  it  would  be  also  desirable  to 
introduce  if  we  could  grow  it  when  we  had  it  ! 

Report  of  Field  Experiments  at  Reading 
University  Extension    College.— The  fourth 

annual  report  on  field  experiments  made  in  connec- 
tion with  the  University  Extension  College,  Reading, 
is  now  before  us,  and  includes  a  chronicle  of  the 
trials  made  in  Berkshire,  Dorsetshire,  Hampshire, 
and  Oxfordshire  ;  a  summary  of  general  results, 
papers  on  manuring  of  crops,  and  compositions  of 
foods  and  feeding  stuffs,  and  notes  on  manures.  The 
report  is  published  under  the  authority  of  Mr. 
Douglas  A.  Gilchrist,  Director  of  the  Agricultural 
Department  of  the  College. 

Quarantine  for  Plants.— Alluding  to  the 
steps  taken  to  prevent  the  intrusion  of  the  San  Jose 
Scale,  our  contemporary,  Meehans'  Monthly,  has  the 
following  wise  remarks  : — "  But  the  truth  is,  the  Scale 
does  not  need  looking  after — not  by  law,  for  the  Scale 
will  travel  in  spite  of  all  law  and  its  useless  expendi- 
tures. Cultivators  should  be  encouraged  to  look  for 
and  destroy  the  Scale.  It  is  as  sensible  to  make  laws 
that  there  should  be  quarantines  against  weeds  as 
against  insects.  Like  love,  they  laugh  at  lock- 
smiths. " 

Eucalyptus  globulus  is  in  flower  in   the 

garden  at  Huntley,  Bishops  Teignton,  as  we  learn 
from  the  gardener,  Mr.  Best.  We  lately  saw  two 
young  trees  of  this  species  at  Buckland,  near  Dover. 
One  was  suffering  if  not  dead,  the  other  was  as  well 
as  could  be  expected  in  the  locality. 


Home  Correspondence. 


CULTURE  AND  VARIATION.— Mr.  Druery  haB 
referred  to  one  of  my  books  ( Gardeners'  Chronicle, 
May  21,  p.  307),  The  Origin  of  Plant  Structures  by 
Self-adaptation  to  the  Enrironmc/it, and  in  comparing 
definite  with  indefinite  variations  has — as  it  appears 
to  me — missed  Darwin's  meaning.  Prof.  Romanes 
used  the  word  "  indiscriminate,"  but  he  only  meant 
what  Darwin  signified  by  "indefinite."  There  may  be 
not  only  1,119  varieties  of  wild  Ferns  but  thousands 
more,  but  they  are  not  the  seedlings  of  one  Fern  ; 
but  as  Mr  Druery  says,  they  are  generally  found  as 
single  individuals,   i.e.,   they  are  definite  variations. 
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Darwin,  in  stating  what  he  believed  to  be  the  sources 
of  new  varieties  and  their  species,  refers  them  to  two 
things  :  first,  individual  differences  among  the  plants 
of  the  same  species.  These,  however,  are  quite 
incapable  of  giving  rise  to  new  varieties,  as  I  have 
shown  elsewhere  (Natural  Science,  vol.  vi.,  p.  385, 
"  Individual  Variations " ) ;  secondly,  if  a  plant 
migrate,  so  that  it  is  subjected  to  the  direct  action 
of  changed  conditions,  then  he  says,  "  Changed  con- 
ditions act  directly  and  definitely  on  the  organisation, 
eo  that  all  or  nearly  all  the  individuals  of  the  same 
species  thus  exposed  become  modified  in  the  same 
manner.  ...  In  most  cases,  however,  of  the 
direct  action  of  changed  conditions  .  .  .  indefinite 
modifications  are  the  resuit "  (An.  and  PL,  <kc,  ii., 
p.  41S).  Unfortunately,  he  gives  no  examples, 
and  it  is  this  latter  statement  that  I  venture 
to  call  in  question.  That  Darwin  was  perfectly  aware 
of  the  definite  action  of  changed  conditions  of  life 
is  clear  from  the  above,  and  several  other  passages, 
but  he  never  followed  the  subject  up,  and  so  con- 
tents himself  with  such  an  observation  as  the  fol- 
lowing : — "  In  separated  districts,  long-continued  ex- 


frame  in  ordinary  garden  or  field-soil,  placed  within 
9  inches  of  the  glass,  in  the  same  way  as  bedding 
Calceolarias,  and  treated  in  like  manner  during  the 
winter  and  spring  months,  receiving  plenty  of  air— in 
fact,  drawing  the  lights  off  during  the  day  in  mild 
weather,  and  affording  protection  during  frost.  The 
best  way  for  "A.  E."  to  proceed  with  a  view  to 
attaining  the  object  in  view,  is  to  plant-out  the  batch 
of  cuttings  which  he  has  just  struck  in  the  manner 
described  in  my  note  under  the  heading  of  "  Market- 
gardening,"  published  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle, 
May  14  last,  and  take  the  necessary  number  of  cut- 
tings from  these  plants  at  the  end  of  the  month  of 
June,  or  early  in  July,  selecting  short-jointed  cut- 
tings from  2  to  3  inches  Ions  for  the  purpose.  These 
may  be  dibbled-in  3  inches  apart  in  a  frame  (im- 
provised or  otherwise)  under  hand-lights,  or  singly  in 
3-inch  pots,  which  may  be  stood  close  together  on 
coal-ashes  in  a  sheltered  position,  if  a  frame  is  not 
available  having  a  south  or  west  aspect,  shading  them 
for  a  few  hours  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  and 
damping  them  overhead  in  the  afternoon  to  freshen  up 
the  cuttings,    as    well  as  to    keep  the   soil  moist 


fairly  firm.  This  done,  stand  the  plants  on  coal- 
ashes  iu  a  shady  place,  and  afford  water  at 
the  roots.  The  plants  will  have  established  them- 
selves in  the  pots  in  a  week's  time  from  being 
potted-up,  and  should  then  be  subjected  to  the 
full  sunshine,  sprinkling  them  overhead  on  bright 
afternoons  for  a  couple  of  weeks  from  the  time  of 
potting,  whether  they  occupy  a  sheltered  position  out  - 
of  doors  or  be  placed  under  glass  in  a  cool,  airy  house. 
The  plants  must  be  kept  uniformly  moist  at  the 
roots  from  the  time  they  are  planted  out-of-doors 
until  they  have  done  flowering.  An  occasional  surface- 
dressing  of  artificial  manure  immediately  before 
applying  water  at  the  roots  will  be  beneficial.  Afford 
the  plants  as  much  light  and  air  as  possible,  con- 
sistent with  maintaining  a  minimum  temperature  of 
about  40°  during  the  winter  and  spring  months,  and 
keep  all  spent  flowers  (where  the  latter  are  not  cut  iu 
a  fresh  state)  picked  off.  I  am  afraid  "A.  E.'s" 
" cutbacks "  will  not  turn  out  satisfactorily  ;  at  the 
same  time  he  will  be  in  a  position  to  compare  the 
results  of  both  methods  of  procedure.  II.  W.  Ward 
Rayleigk. 


FlC4.    133. — GROUP   OF   ROSES   EXHIBITED    I'.Y   MR.    GEORGE   MOUNT   AT   THE   TEMPLE   SHOW. 


posure  [to  different  conditions  of  life  may  perhaps 
produce  new  races  without  the  aid  of  selection  ;  but 
to  this  difficult  subject  of  the  direct  action  of  the 
conditions  of  life  we  shall  in  a  future  chapter  recur  " 
(Op.  Git.,  ii.,  192)  ;  i.e.,  the  passage  already  quoted. 
The  two  results  may  be  thus  summarised.  If  the 
seedlings  of  a  plant  brought  under  new  conditions 
vary  in  all  directions,  then  natural  selection  (in  this 
case  the  environment)  selects  one  or  more  best  fitted 
to  survive,  and  destroys  all  the  rest.  That  is  Dar- 
winism; but  Darwin  gave  no  facts  in  support  of  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  seedlings  all  vary  more 
or  less  in  the  same  direction  towards  adaptation, 
then,  as  Darwin  says,  a  new  species  will  arrive  without 
the  aid  of  natural  selection.  This  is  definite  varia- 
tion, and  what  I  maintain  is  solely  and  invariably  the 
case.  George  Henslorr. 

YELLOW-FLOWERED  MARGUERITES.  —  I  have 
pleasure  in  complying  with  your  correspondent, 
"A.  E.'s,"  request  for  cultural  information  on  the 
cultivation  of  yellow  flowered  Marguerites  in  pots  for 
winter  and  spring-flowering  (see  p.  330).  In  the  first 
place,  it  may  be  of  interest,  and  prove  useful  to 
"  A.  E.,"  to  know  that  the  cuttings  of  these  plants 
are  taken  in  September,  and  inserted  in  a  cold  pit  or 


about  them.  Thus  treated,  they  will  soon  form 
roots,  after  which  they  may  be  transplanted  out-of- 
doors,  affording  them  as  favourable  a  position  as 
circumstances  may  permit,  and  allowing  a  space  of 
from  15  to  IS  inches  from  plant  to  plant,  accord- 
ing to  the  6ize  pots  which  the  plants  are  intended  to 
be  flowered  in.  Make  the  soil  moderately  firm  about 
the  roots  in  planting,  and  affording  water  to  settle  the 
soil  about  the.u.  As  soon  as  the  young  plants  have 
taken  to  the  soil  and  pushed  into  growth,  the  points 
of  the  shoots  should  be  nipped  off,  and  this  should  be 
repeated,  when  the  fresh  growth  has  made  a  joint,  up 
to  the  middle  of  September,  or  thereabouts,  when  it 
must  be  discontinued.  Thus  treated,  bushy,  symme- 
trical, flat-headed  plants  will  be  obtained.  When 
the  stopping  of  the  plants  is  discontinued,  they 
should  be  ringed  round  with  a  spade  at  the  same 
distance  from  the  main  stems  according  to  the  sizes 
of  the  pot— 48's,  3'2's,  or  24's,  into  which  they 
are  to  be  potted  a  week  or  so  later — in  order  to 
prevent  them  experienciug  any  appreciable  check  in 
being  potted.  In  doing  this,  cut  close  back  to  the 
soil  all  straggling  roots  before  dropping  them  into 
properly-crocked  pots,  working  a  little  fine  soil  iu 
between  the  ball  of  earth  and  thoside  of  the  pot  with 
a  piece  of  lath  where  necessary  and  making  the  soil 


ENGELMANN  CANON. — My  attention  has  been 
called  to  the  quotation  on  page  201  of  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  for  April  2,  from  an  editorial  from  Medians' 
Monthly,  wherein  Mr.  Meehan  claims  that  it  was  so 
named  by  himself,  and  not  by  the  late  Dr.  C.  C. 
Parry.  Up  to  the  publication  of  my  memoir,  in  1896. 
the  circumstance  of  the  naming  of  that  canon  was 
wholly  traditional.  That  is,  up  to  that  time  no  pub- 
lication of  Dr.  Parry,  Mr.  Meehan,  or  of  any  one  else, 
contained  any  reference  to  the  naming  of  it.  Mr. 
Median's  editorial  referred  to  is  his  first  published 
claim  to  the  honour  of  an  act  which  was  performed 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  My  authority 
for  the  statement  that  Dr.  Parry  named  the  canon 
was  Dr.  Parry  himself,  whose  sturdy  truthfulness  and 
indisposition  to  claim  credit  for  himself,  even  when 
plainly  due  to  him,  were  such  marked  personal 
characteristics  as  to  have  been  a  subject  of  constant 
remark  among  his  friends.  Desiring  something  more 
tban  my  personal  recollection  of  Dr.  Parry's  state- 
ment to" me,  I  wished  to  verify  it  by  that  of  others  of 
his  scientific  friends.  I  accordingly  addressed  several 
of  them  (it  did  not  occur  to  me  to  address  Mr.  Meehan), 
with  the  result  of  fully  confirming  my  recollection. 
For  example,  Prof.  Charles  S.  Sargent,  the  well- 
known  author  and  Director  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum, 
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wrote  me  as  follows  :  —  "  When  I  was  engaged 
upon  my  work  on  the  Forests  of  the  United  States 
for  the  Tenth  Census,  both  Dr.  Engelmann  and 
Dr.  Parry  were  members  of  my  field  party.  [See 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  July  2,  1881.]  While  we  were 
encamped  near  Engelmann  Canon,  the  fact  that  it 
was  so  named  by  Dr.  Parry,  was  frequently  spoken 
of  by  both  those  gentlemen,  and  carefully  noted  by 
myself.''  The  form  of  the  name  as  it  has  appeared 
in  various  publications  previous  to  the  appearance  of 
my  memoir  was  always  erroneous,  and  was  usually 
"  Ingleman's  Canon,"  a  form  of  spelling  that  one 
would  hardly  suppose  was  given  by  Mr.  Meehan  to 
the  surveyors,  to  whom  he  refers.  I  have  hitherto 
believed  that  the  orthographical  error  was  due  to 
oral  corruption  by  the  mountaineers  with  whom 
Dr.  Parry  came  in  contact  duriDg  his  several  years' 
botanical  exploration  of  that  region  while  it  was  yet 
a  wilderness.  Every  surviving  friend  of  Dr.  Engel- 
mann will  be  gratified  to  know  that  both  Dr.  Parry 
and  Mr.  Meehan  instinctively  thought  of  that  great 
botanist  when  they  first  beheld  the  grandly  picturesque 
canon  at  the  base  of  Pike's  Peak,  No  one  who  knew 
Dr.  Parry,  however,  will  for  a  moment  question  the 
truthfulness  of  his  statement  that  he  gave  to  it  the 
name  of  his  friend,  Dr.  Engelmatin.  Charles  A. 
White,  Washington. 

RAISING  CUTTINGS.— The  very  interesting  article 
on  this  subject  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  May  7, 
recalls  to  my  mind  some  experiments  which  I  made  two 
years  ago.  I  had  the  curiosity  to  see  the  mode  of 
growth  of  the  spawn  of  Mushrooms,  and  so  searched 
the  biggest  glass  emporium  in  Ttignmouth  for  a 
glaFS  flower-pot  or  other  vessel  suitable  for  the  pur- 
pose. Finding  nothing  that  would  answer  my 
requirements,  I  ordered  one  of  the  large  glass  jars 
which  confectioners  use  for  barley-sugar  and  such- 
like sweets.  On  receiving  it  I  at  once  saw  that  filled 
with  earth  it  would  be  an  unwieldy  parcel  to  carry 
into  and  out  of  a  dark  room ;  so  it  occurred  to  me  to 
fill  it  with  Jadoo  fibre.  Nothing  came  of  it.  Messrs. 
Hanna<brd  &  Son  concluded  that  they  had  supplied 
me  with  spawn  too  old  to  grow,  and  kindly  undertook 
to  get  me  some  fresh  spawn,  which  they  did.  After 
eighteen  months  I  mentioned  to  Colonel  Thompson 
with  some  glee  and  a  certain  modicum  of  "chaff,'' 
that  I  had  at  length  found  a  plant  which  would  not 
grow  in  the  much-talked-of  Jadoo.  In  my  many 
conversations  with  him  on  the  suitableness  of  Jadoo 
for  sundry  and  divers  purposes,  he  had  never  told 
me  that  it  was  destructive  to  fungoid  growths  of  every 
kind,  or  I  might  have  saved  myself  much  expense 
and  trouble,  since  under  these  circumstances  it  is 
not  surprising  that  I  failed  to  grow  any  Mushrooms. 
If  therefore  cuttings  were  planted  in  tnis  fibre,  or  in 
any  soil  which  contains  a  large  proportion  of  finely- 
sifted  Jadoo,  the  trouble  arising  from  fungoid 
growths  of  any  kind  would  be  overcome,  and  most  of 
the  precautions  dictated  by  the  discoveries  by 
Pasteur  and  his  successors  would  be  rendered  unne- 
cessary.   W.  Thomson,  Bishops  Tcigntcn. 

EFFECT  OF  SCION  ON  STOCK.— Having  a  large 
vinery,  I  had  a  wish  to  introduce  a  Vine  of  Madres- 
field  Court.  To  do  so,  I  bought  a  fruiting  cane 
in  pot,  and  inarched  it  last  spring  on  to  a  Black 
Hamburgh,  at  the  same  time  allowing  a  few 
bunches  on  the  pot  -  Vine,  which,  on  ripening,  I 
found  to  be  Foster's  Seedling.  It  took,  and  made  a 
good  rod  on  the  permanent  Vine,  but  not  caring  for 
the  variety,  I  cut  it  out  last  winter ;  but  the  Ham- 
burgh rod  it  was  inarched  on  has  this  spring  made 
shoots  like  that  I  have  enclosed  you,  all  other  Vines 
in  the  same  house  being  in  good  health  and  vigour. 
I  may  add  that  it  was  intended  for  Madresfield  and 
Black  Hamburgh  to  be  on  the  same  Vine  permanently. 
Will  you  please  inform  me  if  the  inarching  has  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  malformation,  though  it  now  is 
growing  out  of  it.  They  are  Vines  of  some  age,  and 
are  grown  cool.  I  aho  inarched  the  Foster's  Seed- 
ling on  to  a  Buckland  Sweetwater  Vine  at  the  same 
time,  which  is  now  showing  fruit,  and  it  does  not 
seem  to  affect  the  Buckland  Sweetwater.  All  the 
Vines  have  had  the  same  treatment  for  the  past 
seven  years,  and  only  the  inarched  rod  is  affected. 
J.  Ellott.  [The  scion  by  contact  may  alter  slightly 
the  characteristics  of  the  produce  of  the  stock  on 
which  it  is  placed,  as,  per  contra,  the  stock  may,  and 
often  does,  alter  those  of  the  scion  (see  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  p.  140,  February  9,  1895,  and  p.  182, 
September  11,  1897).  A  case  is  cited  in  these  pages, 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  May  6, 1893,  p.  544,  in  which  a 
white  and  a  red  Pelargonium  were  inarched,  with  the 
result  that  the  plant  showed  red  and  white  flowers  in 
almost  equal  proportions.  One  cluster  had  three  white 


flowers,  two  mottled  ones,  and  the  rest  pure  white  ; 
sometimes  one  bloom  would  have  two  red  petals,  and 
the  rest  white.  This  case  shows  that  the  scion  affects 
the  stock,  and  vice  versa;  and  the  same  process  has 
occurred  in  the  Vine  grafted  with  Foster's  Seedling, 
although  you  afterwards  cut  away  the  cane  produced 
by  the  scion.  The  matter  requires  and  is  deserving  of 
fuller  investigation  than  hitherto  it  has  received,  but 
is  much  more  intelligible  now  that  it  is  known  that 
protoplasm  passes  from  cell  to  cell  instead  of  each 
cell  being  a  closed  sac.  Ed] 

ROSE  COLOURED    LILY    OF   THE    VALLEY.— We 

have  here  a  small  clump  of  a  rose-coloured  variety  of 
Lily  of  the  Valley,  of  which  I  enclose  some  blooms. 
It  is  growing  against  a  south  wall  between  fruit  trees, 
and  is  now  in  full  bloom.  I  do  not  observe  any 
difference  between  the  growth  of  this  variety  and  that 
of  the  white  one,  except  that  the  leaves  are  a  little 
narrower.  Frcdk.  Strong,  Rochsoles  Gardens,  A  irdric, 
N.B.  [An  old  but  seldom  seen  variety  of  Conval- 
laria  majalis.    Ed.] 

DAMAGE  BY  HAIL.— A  thunderstorm  of  unusual 
violence  passed  over  Plymouth  on  May  2.  It  gotso  dark 
at  10  a.m.  that  one  could  not  read,  and  heavy  hail  and 
rain  burst  on  the  town  suddenly,  choking  drains  and 
watercourses,  and  flooding  houses  and  streets. 
Cabbages  and  Lettuces  hail  their  outer  leaves  torn  to 
pieces,  exposing  the  hearts.  The  foot  of  the  walls 
was  strewed  with  leaves  and  small  branches  of  Plum, 
Pear,  &c.  I  enclose  Eome  leaves  and  fruit  of  Pear, 
the  fruit  pitted  by  the  hailstones.   H.  R. 

GARDENERS  CHARITIES  AND  GARDENERS' 
WAGES. — "Subscriber"  does  well  in  dealing  so 
faithfully  with  this  matter  in  a  recent  Gardeners' 
Chronicle.  If  his  contribution  does  not  secure  fifty 
or  a  hundred  more  subscribers  to  the  gardeners' 
charities  it  will  not  be  for  lack  of  hard-hitting. 
Whether  this  latter  is  the  likeliest  mode  of  bringing 
gardeners  in'o  closer  or  more  practical  touch  with 
their  own  charities,  remains  to  be  seen.  Probably 
matters  will  not  be  greatly  improved  until  gardeners 
generally  grasp  the  fact  that  these  charities  are, 
and  ought  to  be,  chiefly  their  own  affair.  Not 
so  much  on  account  of  anything  they  expect  to 
get  from  them,  but  because  of  the  opportunity  they 
offer  us  of  helping  our  comrades  and  friends,  the 
aged  and  the  afflicted,  and  the  widows  and  orphans 
of  our  brothers  of  the  gentle  craft,  who  have  been 
disabled  in  the  battle  of  life.  I  cannot  believe 
that  gardeners  as  a  class  are  selfish  or  indifferent 
to  the  wants  and  sufferings  of  their  fellows,  or 
their  families ;  quite  the  contrary.  Perhaps  no 
class  of  men  are  more  brotherly  and  helpful  to  each 
other  than  gardeners  in  their  daily  avocations. 
Who  of  us  has  not  found  amoDg  our  friends  and 
neighbours,  friends  in  need  at  a  pinch.  Scotchmen 
in  particular,  and  gardeners  in  general,  can  forgive 
the  stinging  caricature  your  correspondent  draws  of 
Sandy  as  "  a  decent  man  who  keeps  the  Sabbath 
and  everything  else  he  can  lay  his  hands  on,"  for  its 
broad  humour,  which  they  can  afford  to  laugh  at 
with  a  clear  conscience.  Neither  is  it  quite  fair  to 
attempt  to  measure  the  ability  of  gardeners  to  support 
their  charities  by  their  manner  and  appearance  at  our 
great  shows.  "Subscriber  "says  truly  enough,  gardeners 
look  well  fed,  well  dressed,  well  stocked  with  pocket- 
money,  and  brimming  over  with  high  spirits.  This, 
in  the  main,  is  true.  But  these  big  shows  are  the 
full-dress  parades  of  the  girdeners.  Not  a  few 
are  sent  thither  by  their  employers,  and  others 
scrape  and  save  for  the  great  shows  as  the  chief 
holiday  of  the  year.  Gardeners'  homes  are  a  far 
better  test  of  their  means  than  their  holiday  attire 
and  conduct  at  flower  shows.  And  even  here  it  is 
easy  to  be  deceived.  Sandy  and  his  wife  will  pinch 
for  the  following  week,  if  need  be,  to  place  of  their 
best  in  profuse  hospitality  before  their  neighbours 
and  friends,  carefully  concealing  the  slightest  sign  of 
scarcity  or  want.  No  one,  however,  c<n  go  among 
gardeners  very  much  without  finding  that  the  struggle 
for  life  and  respectability  is  severe.  Victories  are 
won  over  adverse  circumstances  in  thousands  of  gar- 
dener's homes  that  would  bring  success  in  most 
other  carefrs.  Largely  through  lack  of  means,  partly 
through  the  impoverishing  dependence  on  nursery- 
men, employers,  and  the  gardening  press,  for  the 
support  of  our  charities,  these  have  lacked  the 
whole-hearted  support  of  gardeners  as  a  class. 
Surely,  "  Subscriber's  "  letter  may  do  something  to 
enlist  the  active  sympathy  which  spells  help  of  a 
monetary  kind,  of  the  thousands  of  gardeners  in 
these  islands  whose  names  appear  in  the  various 
horticultural  directories.  One  penny  each  man 
would   prove  a  donation  worthy  of  the  donors  and 


their  objects.  A  shilling  each  would  probably  place 
every  aged  and  afflicted  gardener  and  their  widows 
and  orphaned  children  beyond  the  reach  of  poverty, 
and  the  yet  greatly  more  dreaded  workhouse. 
Permit  me  to  summon  "Sandy,"  and  all  other  gar- 
deners, to  the  assistance  of  his  brother  gardeners' 
children  and  widows — mayhap  his  own,  as  in  these 
matters  the  unexpected  is  constantly  happening.  The 
most  cursory  glance  at  our  list  of  orphans,  and  the  pen- 
sioners of  the  Gardeners'  Benevolent  Institution,  prove 
once  more  the  sad  effects  of  the  uncertainty  of  life. 
I  was  prepared  to  some  extent  for  ' '  Subscriber's  " 
statement  about  the  scant  interest  in  gardeners' 
charities  in  Scotland,  through  a  long  conversation  a 
few  days  previously  with  a  gentleman  in  Edinburgh, 
who  has  long  done  what  he  could  for  our  orphans  and 
disabled  comrades.  The  Scottish  Horticultural  Asso- 
ciation has  done  yeoman's  service  for  our  charitieB. 
Still,  only  300  practical  gardeners  contribute  to  the 
Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund,  only  thirteen  of  them  resi- 
dent in  Scotland,  although  Scotland  has  eight  pen- 
sioners drawing  from  the  funds  £104  per  annum. 
Why,  that  will  never  do,  especially  as  to  secure  one 
vote  for  every  election  or  support  an  orphan  for  a 
week,  a  subscription  of  5s.  a  year,  or  a  fraction  over 
ljc?.  a  week  suffices.  Could  this  matter  of  14_<£.  a 
week  for  our  orphans  be  put  to  the  ten  thousand 
gardeners  in  the  Horticultural  Directory,  and  to  the 
600  members  or  so  of  the  Scottish  Horticultural 
Association,  can  anyone  doubt  but  that  it  would  be 
carried  by  an  overwhelming  majority  ?  Even  the 
most  grasping  Sandy,  if  such  there  be  left  north 
o'  Tweed,  would  feel  his  baubees  burning  a  hole 
through  his  breeks  if  he  tried  to  keep  them  back 
from  such  a  fine  purpose  as  the  feeding,  clothing, 
and  teaching  of  the  orphan  bairns  of  his  friends 
and  neighbours,  mayhap  of  his  own  in  the  future. 
Gardeners,  too,  have  often  other  means  of  assisting 
their  charities  in  addition  to  their  life  or  annual  sub- 
scriptions. Most  employers  would  be  happy  to  give 
an  open  day  for  the  gardening  charities,  when  their 
gardens  are  at  their  best,  if  the  matter  were  properly 
placed  before  them.  These,  either  with  or  without 
a  band  of  music,  would  generally  draw  a  good  many 
sixpences  and  shillings  to  the  exchequers  of  our 
gardening  charities.  The  indirect  effect  of  these 
local  fetes  on  open  days  or  half-days,  on  behalf  of 
our  charities,  could  hardly  fail  to  ba  felt  among  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  gardeners,  and  to  bring  in 
many  such  as  annual  subscribers  and  supporters. 
An  Original  Subscriber. 

ARCTOTIS  VIRGATA.— On  p.  308  of  your  recent 
issue,  the  last  paragraph  of  the  middle  column  is  a 
statement  that  good  seeds  of  the  above-named  Compo- 
site have  been  received  at  Kew  from  a  correspondent 
in  South  Africa,  and  giving  a  description  which,  if 
accurate,  should  make  it  a  decided  acquisition.  There 
must,  however,  I  think,  be  a  mistake  on  the  part  of 
the  sender  as  to  the  name,  as  A.  virgata,  as  figured 
on  plate  307  of  volume  iii.  of  Jacquin' s  fine  Hortus 
Schonbrunensis,  has  comparatively  small  flowers  of  a 
rather  dull  shade  of  yellow,  and  by  no  means  re- 
sembling the  flowers  of  the  beautiful  La  France  Rose. 
If  the  seed  sent  should  turn  out  to  be  the  lovely 
Arctot:s  rosea,  figured  by  Jacquin  on  plate  206  of 
the  second  volume  of  his  fine  work  above  mentioned, 
as  I  sincerely  hope  it  may,  it  will  indeed  be  a  valuable 
acquisition  to  our  gardens.  All  these  fine  forms  of 
Arctotis  are,  I  believe,  indigenous  to  Namaqualand,  a 
district  but  seldom  visited  by  Europeans,  and  though 
most  of  them  were  in  cultivation  towards  the  end  of 
last  century  in  the  fine  gardens  of  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  at  his  palace  of  Schdnbrun,  where  Jacquin 
described  and  figured  them,  all  are,  I  believe,  long, 
lost  to  cultivation  save  three,  A.  aureola,  A.  arbo- 
rescens  or  aspera,  and  A.  acaulis  ;  the  last  named  is 
comparatively  worthless.  W.  E.  Gumbleton.  [A. 
virgata,  like  others  of  the  genus,  is  variable.  The 
sender  of  the  seed  is  a  competent  observer.  When 
the  plant  flowers,  the  question  can  be  determined. 
Ed.] 


DOVER    HOUSE,    ROEHAMPTON. 

This  exceedingly  well-kept  suburban-garden  offers- 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year  lessons  in  good  cultivation. 
The  greenhouse  is  now  full  of  specimen  -  plants  of 
Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  Carnations,  already  in 
flower,  or  commencing  to  bloom.  The  picture 
these  present  may  possibly  be  imagined  when  we 
say  that  some  of  the  plants  have  forty  or  forty- 
five  flowering-growth3  to  each.  They  are  two  and  a 
half  years  old,  occupy  10-inch  pots,  and  are  furnished 
with  most  luxuriant  foliage  to  the  very  base.     There- 
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is  not  the  slightest  trace  of  disease,  nor  is  there  any 
disfiguration  of  the  plants  from  any  cause.  This 
type  of  Carnation  is  very  liable  to  iojury  from  green- 
fly ;  the  flies  get  down  in  the  centre  of  the  growths, 
and  as  the  leaves  unfold,  tbey  are  seen  to  be  dis- 
figured generally  by  spotting.  There  is  nothing  of 
the  kind,  however,  in  Mr.  McLeod's  collection,  but 
the  foliage  is  thick,  wide,  leathery,  and  of  that 
glaucous  hue  indicative  of  the  best  health.  They 
were  scarcely  forward  enough  for  exhibition  at  the 
Temple  Show,  so  many  of  the  lovely  flowers  having 
yet  to  unfold  ;  but  a  large  group  of  plants  will 
probably  be  shown  at  the  Drill  Hall  during 
June.  The  larger  plants  in  the  greenhouse 
do  not  exhaust  the  stock,  for  Carnations  are  especial 
favourites  of  Mr.  J.  P.  Morgan,  the  liberal  proprietor 
of  these  gardens,  and  there  are  several  batches  of 


Caladiums,  in  addition  to  the  Crotons,  and  other 
evergreen  species  ;  whilst  the  new  Acalypha  Sanderi, 
figured  in  Gardeners'  Chionicle,  April  23,  p.  248, 
already  adorns  the  collection  with  its  showy  pendent 
blossoms  of  rosy-scarlet.  The  fruit-houses  are  look- 
ing capital,  the  Vines  and  Peaches  promising  well. 
Peaches  were  first  gathered  on  April  30,  the  variety 
being  Stirling  Castle.  During  the  last  few  seasons 
increased  attention  has  been  given  to  Figs,  and  a 
small  house  is  now  filled  with  them.  We  have  never 
seen  a  better  first  crop  than  Mr.  McLeod  has  had  this 
year,  and  the  second  crop  is  also  a  very  full  one. 

There  have  been  plenty  of  ripe  Strawberries,  and 
there  remain  400  plants  in  pots  still  to  fruit. 
Mr.  McLeod's  experience  is  similar  to  that  of  many 
other  gardeners  who  have  found  Royal  Sovereign  to 
be  the  very  best  Strawberry  for  forcing.    The  results 


for  the  last  seven  years  ;  Peas,  which  are  just  pod- 
ding, and  all  other  crops,  including  Asparagus, 
are  growing  apace.  Since  last  summer  there  has 
been  built  a  capital  range  of  frames,  and  lately  has 
been  felt  the  convenience  that  such  essential  struc- 
tures to  a  well-equipped  garden  always  afford.  As 
usual  at  Dover  House,  every  care  has  been  taken  to 
ensure  a  fine  display  during  the  summer  of  Carna- 
tions and  Violas  in  the  outside  borders,  the  annual 
exhibitions  of  which  are  always  first  class  ;  that  of 
Violas  being,  so  far  as  the  south  is  concerned,  quite 
unique.  A  batch  of  fine  plants  of  Humea  elegans, 
just  about  to  flower,  will  be  most  handsome  ornaments 
to  the  flower-garden  this  season. 


Law  Notes. 
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Fig.  134. — pelargonium,   "spotted  beauty." 
(Shown  by  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough,  at  the  Temple  Show.    See  Report,  ante,  p.  330. 


younger  plants  in  other  houses  now  developing 
their  inflorescences.  These  include  the  hand- 
somely-coloured varieties,  The  Churchwarden,  Lady 
Grimston,  &c. 

The  house  where  the  greenhouse  flowering-plants 
are  displayed  is  very  bright  with  a  miscellaneous  lot 
of  forced  plants,  very  tastefully  arranged,  with  a 
liberal  quantity  of  ornamental  foliage  species.  The 
batch  of  Codiaeums  (Crotons)  is  always  attractive  in 
this  garden,  because  well  grown  and  highly  coloured. 
The  plants  are  now  growing  quickly.  There  are 
many  plants  of  several  promising  seedlings  raised  a 
couple  of  years  since  by  Mr.  McLeod,  of  which 
more  will  be  heard,  as  they  are  distinct  from  others, 
and  possess  high  ornamental  qualities.  Opposite, 
and  in  the  same  house  as  the  Crotons,  is  the  collec- 
tion of  Caladiums,  now  looking  as  pretty  as  they  will 
look  throughout  the  year.  We  noticed  several  of  the 
novelties  shown  for  the  first  time  at  the  Temple  Show 
last  year  by  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Son,  of  Chelsea,  of 
which  the  best  are  probably  Lady  Stafford  Northcote 
and  Mrs.  McLeod.  The  plant-stove,  which  is  always 
full  of    good    specimen   plants,    now   contains  flue 


from  this  variety  have  been  excellent,  scarcely  a  plant 
failing,  and  the  fruits  as  we  saw  them  are  of  large 
size,  good  colour  and  flavour. 

The  hardy  fruit  trees  have  produced  a  great  wealth 
of  bloom,  but  the  palm  in  this  respect  must  be  given 
to  the  Morello  Cherry-trees  against  a  wall.  Mr. 
McLeod  does  not  tie  these  in  closely,  but  the  younger 
growths  stretch  out  from  the  wall  more  than  a  couple 
of  feet,  and  they  have  also  got  a  little  above  the  wall 
These  trees  in  April  were  such  a  show  as  we  have 
never  before  seen  equalled — not  even  by  Cherry-trees, 
tloriferous  though  they  usually  are.  If  the  crop  of 
fruits  should  have  any  relation  to  the  blossom, 
Morello  Cherries  will  be  abundant  at  Dover  House 
during  the  coming  season.  They  have  set  abundantly, 
and  we  hope  few  of  the  fruits  will  fall. 

The  Sweet  Cherries  upon  the  walls  have  also  set  a 
good  crop  of  fruits.  Peaches  are  not  more  than  an 
average  crop  ;  but  of  Plums  there  is  promise  of  good 
crops  upon  the  wall  trees  and  standards.  Spring 
Cabbages  (Ellam's  Early)  were  in  use  a  month 
since,  and  have  nice  close-hearted  heads.  Carrots, 
upon  the  same  ground  that  has  produced  this  crop 


Re  H.   J.   SHEPPARD,  FLORIST,  BEDFORD. 

The  public  examination  of  this  debtor  took  place 
at  the  last  sitting  of  the  Bedford  Bankruptcy  Court, 
before  the  Registrar.  The  statement  of  affairs  filed 
by  the  debtor  disclosed  gross  liabilities  amounting  to 
£4814,  of  which  £4420  was  expected  to  rank  against 
the  estate  for  dividend.  The  business  was  for- 
merly carried  on  by  his  father,  and  was  trans- 
ferred to  witness  in  1895.  In  1893-94,  there  were 
some  alterations,  in  consequence  of  the  Midland 
Railway  Company  taking  one  of  the  nurseries,  and 
the  whole  of  the  stock  had  to  be  sold  by  auction. 
The  stock  was  worth  something  like  £900,  but  the 
nett  result  of  the  sale  was  something  like  £100. 
Eventually  the  examination  was  adjourned  to  enable 
debtor  to  file  further  accounts. 

Re  Alfred  Ellis,  Florist,  329,  Cowbridge  Road, 
Canton,  Cardiff. 
This  debtor,  who  formerly  carried  on  business  as  a 
florist  and  nurseryman  at  the  Roath  Nurseries,  New- 
port Road,  Cardiff,  has  now  filed  a  statement  of 
affairs  showing  gross  liabilities  amounting  to  £548, 
of  which  £515  is  expected  to  rank  against  the  estate 
for  dividend.  The  assets  are  returned  at  £266  5s., 
thus  leaving  a  deficiency  of  £249  6s.  7d.  The 
debtor  alleges  his  failure  to  have  been  caused  through 
losses  on  the  sale  of  stock,  depreciation  in  the  value 
of  stock,  loss  of  trade  in  consequence  of  removal 
from  Newport  Road,  and  bad  debts. 


Florists'  Flowers. 


CARNATION  "HARROW  WEALD  BEAUTY." 
Under  this  name  a  very  pretty,  large  flowered 
seedling  of  C.  Malmaison  is  grown  by  Mr.  Dinsmore, 
gardener  to  T.  F.  Blackwell,  Esq.,  The  Ceders, 
Harrow  Weald,  where  it  is  at  present  in  great  beauty. 
In  habit  and  in  the  size  and  form  of  its  flowers  the 
variety  closely  approaches  the  old  Souvenir  de  la 
Malmaison  Carnation,  but  its  flowers,  whose  fra- 
grance is  like  that  of  the  old  Clove,  are  blush-white, 
heavily  flaked  with  bright  rose  colour.  It  seems  to 
be  both  a  good  grower  and  an  abundant  bloomer  for 
the  section  to  wliich  it  belongs. 


LORD  PLAYFAIR.— The  death  on  Sunday  last 
of  this  distinguished  chemist  and  politician  is  an- 
nounced. Lyon  Playfair  was  for  some  time  Professor  of 
Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  was 
associated  with  Dr.  Lindley  in  the  investigation  of 
the  Potato  disease  on  its  first  appearance.  At  that 
time  frequent  communications  of  his  were  printed  in 
the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  but  of  late  years  we  have 
not  been  able  to  register  him  among  the  number  of 
our  contributors. 

GEORGE  Edwards. — We  regret  to  inform  our 
readers  that  Mr.  George  Edwards,  who  for  upwards 
of  thirty  years  carried  on  a  nursery  and  florist's 
business  at  Balham,  London,  and  who  during  the  last 
five  years  was  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  flowers, 
&c,  for  market,  has  passed  away,  at  the  age  of  64. 
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ROYAL      HORTICULTURAL. 

(May  25,  26,  27.) 

Temple  Show  Prize  List. 

Gold  Medals.  Balchin  &  Son,   for   Lesehe- 

Sir  T.  Lawrence,  Bart.,  for  naultias  ;    Messrs.    James   & 

Orchids  ;    Messrs.  W.   Paul  &  Son,  for  Calceolarias  ;  Messrs. 

Son,  for  Rosea  ;  Mr.  G.  Mount,  Fisher,    Son,    &   Sibray,    for 

for    Roses;     Messrs.     James  Hardy  Foliage  Plants;  Messrs. 

Veitch  &  Sons,  for  Caladiums,  Kelway  &   Son,  for  Paionies, 

Crotons,  Cacti,  Gloxinias,  «fec;  &c.  ;    Messrs.   J.    Waterer  & 

Leopold  de  Rothschild,  Esq.,  Sou,     for      Rhododendrons  ; 

for  pot  fruit-tree s.  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Son,  for 
Gloxinias  and  Streptocarpus ; 

Silver  Cups.  Messrs.  J.  Peed  «fc  Son,   for 

Messrs.  J.  Jackman  &  Fon,  Caladiums;    Messrs.  Cheal  & 

for  Clematis  and  Herbaceous  Sons,  for  Flowering  Shrubs. 
Plants  ;  Messrs.  R.  Smith  & 

Co.,    for    Clematis;    Messrs.  Silver-gilt  Banksian. 

Barr  &  Son,  for  Herbaceous  Ludwidg   Mond,   Esq.,    for 

Plants;    Messs    Cutbush   &  Orchids  ;  Mr.  H.  J.  JoneB,  for 

Son,     for      Foliage     Plants,  Begonias ;    Mr.   Frank    Cant, 

Palms,   and  Carnations  ;   Sir  for  Roses ;  Mr.  Backhouse,  for 

F.      Wigan,       for     Orchids  ;  Alpines,  &c. ;  Messrs.  R.  Wal- 

Messrs.  Charlesworth  &  Co  ,  lace  &  Co.,  for  hardy  plants, 

for  Orchids;  Messrs.  H.  Low  <kc;  Mr.Geo.Edom,forTulips; 

&  Co.,  for  Orclrds  :    Messrs.  Mr.  W.  Rumsey,  for  Roses; 

H.  Sander  &  Co  ,  for  Orchids  Mr.  J.  Pritchard,  for  Cacti ; 

and  New  Plants  ;  H.  S.  Leon,  Mr.  V.  Seale,  for  decorations  ; 

Esq.,      for     Orchids  ;     Earl  Messrs.   J.   Hill    &,    Son,   for 

Fercy    for  Orchids  ;    Messrs.  Ferns  ;  Messrs.  W.  J.  Birkcn- 

Linden,  for  Orchids  ;  Mr.  J.  head,    for    Ferns  ;   Mr.    Mal- 

Cypher,  for  Orchids;   Mr.  J.  colm    S.   Cook,  for   Orchids; 

R."     Box,      for     Begonias  ;  L.    De    Smet    Duvivier,    for 

Messrs.     Paul    &    Son,    for  Anthuriums. 
Roses,  4c.  ;   Mr.    C.   Turner, 

for  Roses,  Pelargoniums,  and  Silver  Flora  Medals. 

Carnations  ;  Lord  Aldenham,  Messrs.  J.  House  &  Son,  for 

for  Vegetables ;  Sir  J.  Pease,  Violas ;    Mr.  A.    Young,    for 

Bart.,     for     Fruit ;     Messrs.  Gloxinias,  &c.  ;  Mr.  A.  Perry, 

Rivers  &  Son,  for  Pot-fruit  ;  for  herbaceous  plants  ;    Mr. 

Messrs.  Sutton    &  Sons,  for  Moyes  Stevens,  for  bouquets. 

Vegetables  ;    Messrs.    Carter  &c.  ;   Mr.  W.  Sydenham,  for 

&  Co.,    for    Vegetables    and  Violas,  &c. ;    Mr.  L.   A.   Cal- 

Flowering-plants  ;       Messrs.  cutt,  for  decorations  ;  Mr.  J. 

Cannell,    for    Cannas,     Glox-  Prewett,  for  decorations  ;  Mr. 

inias,    Calceolarias,   and    Be-  H.  J.  Jones,  for  decorations  ; 

gonias.  Mr.    J.    Russell,   for  decora- 
tions ;     Mr.  J.   Prichard,  for 

Silver-gilt  Knightian  decorations  ;  Messrs.  F.  Miller 

Medals.  &Co.,  fordecorations ;  Messrs. 

Messrs.  G.  Bun  yard  &  Co.,  R.  &  G.  Cuthbert  <fc  Co.,  for 
for  Apples,  &c. ;  Mrs.  Wing-  decorations  ;  Messrs.  W.  Fro- 
field,  for  Vegetables;  Mr.  S.  mow  &  Sons,  for  Maples  ;  Mr. 
Mortimer,  for  Cucumbers  and  Iceton,  for  foliage  plants  ;  to 
Tomatos.  Jadoo,  Ltd.,  for  foliage  plants  ; 

Messrs.  Cripps,  for  Maples. 
Silver-gilt  Flora  Medals. 

Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  for  Herba-  Silver  Banksian  Medal. 

ceous    Plants ;    Messrs.    Per-  Messrj.  Koster  &  Son,   for 

kins,  for  Bouquets,  Ac. ;  Mr.  Azaleas;   Mr.  A.   Tulett,    for 

H.  B.  May,  for  Ferns  ;  Messrs.  zonal     Pelargoniums  ;      Mr. 

B.  Williams,  for  Orchids  and  E.    G.   Reid,   for    Rhododen- 

Decorations ;   Messrs.    Lewis  drons  ;  Mr.  F.  Chapman,  for 

&  Co.,  for  Orchids  and  Deco-  Asparagus;  Mr.  W.   Godfrey, 

rations  ;  W.  Thompson,  Es^j.,  for  Asparagus  ;     Lord  Foley, 

for  Orchids  and  Decorations  ;  for     Strawberries;     Mr.      A. 

Jules  Hye-Leyson,  Esq.,  for  Henderson,    for    Fruits    and 

Orchids     and      Decorations ;  Vegetables ;      Mr.     W.     Lau- 

Leopold  de  Rothschild,  Esq.,  rence,  for  Asparagus, 
for  Carnations  ;   Messrs.   W. 

Floral  Committee. 


from  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  & 
Sons,  Chelsea ;  Caladium  Ami 
Schwartz,,  Areca  Ilsenanni, 
from  Messrs.  Sander  &  Co.  ; 
Eremurus  Elwesianus,  from 
Mr.  T.  S.  Ware ;  to  Caladium 
Guaratuguetor,  from  Messrs. 
J.  Laing  &  Sons;  to  H.  T. 
Ross  Aurora,  from  Messrs. 
W.  Paul  &  Sons,  Waltham 
Cross  ;  to  Tree  Paeony  Julius 
Csesar,  P.  Jean  de  Reszke,  P. 
Henry  Irving,  from  Messrs. 
Kelway  &  Sons,  Langport ; 
to  Anthurium  Scherzerianum 
Senateur  Montefiore  Levis, 
from  Mr.  L.  De  Smet- 
Duvivier,  Ghent, i  Belgium. 


First-class  Certificate. 

To  Phlebodium  glaucum 
Mayi,  from  Mr.  H.  B.  May, 
Edmonton ;  Acalypha  San- 
deri,  and  Licuala  Jeanenceyi, 
from  Messrs.  F.  Sander,  St. 
Albans ;  Lilium  rubellum, 
from  Messrs.  R.  Wallace  & 
Co.,  Colchester. 

Award  of  Merit. 
To  Holly  Golden  King  from 
Messrs.  Little  &  Ballantyne, 
Carlisle ;  to  Auricula  Snow- 
drop, from  Mr.  R.  Dean, 
Ealing ;  to  Begonia  Mr. 
Dunbar  Wood,  from  Mr.  T.  S. 
Ware,  Tottenham ;  to  Phyllo- 
cactus  Epirus,  and  P.  Agatha, 

Awards  of  the  Orchid  Committee. 

First-class  Certificates.  glossum  crispum  zebrinum, 
Cattleya  Mendeli  Oakes  Odontoglossum  crispum  de- 
Ames,  from  Hugh  Low  &  corum,  Odontoglossum  Pes- 
Co.,  Enfield;  Odontoglossum  catorei  bellatulum,  from 
Rodyanum  vemiBtum,  from  Messrs.  Linden,  Brussels ; 
Messrs.  Linden,  Brussels ;  Lselio-Cattleya  Intermedio- 
Odontoglossum  crispum  x  flava,  from  Messrs.  Charles- 
Harryanum,  fromChas.  Vuyl-    worth  ;  Odontoglossum 

Bteke,  Loochristi  ;  Lseho-  Charlesianum,  from  Mons.  A 
Cattleya  Admiral  Dewey,  and  Madoux,  Anderghem  ;  Mil- 
Cattleya  Fernand  Levis,  from  tonia  vexillaria  Empress  Vic- 
Messrs.  Charlesworth,  Brad-  toria  Angusta,  from  Messrs. 
ford;  Dendrobium  Dalhousei  J.  Backhouse  &  Son,  York 
Salmonea,  from  Hugh  Low  & 
Co.,  Enfield.  Botanical  Certificate. 

To  Cirrhopetalum  Colletti, 
Awards  of  Merit.  from  Mr.  Ashworth. 

Cattleya  -  La^lia      Mendeli 
Amelia,  from  W.  P.  Burkin-       Cultural  Commendation. 
shaw,  Esq.,   Hull ;    Miltonia        Oncidium     concolor,    from 
Bit  uana  rosea  gigantea,  from    H.    S.     Leon;    Epidendrum 
Jules  Hye  Leysen,  170,  Cou-    prisma tocarpum,      from     W. 
pure,    Gand ;  Cattleya    M<n-    Cobb,  Esq. ;  Odontoglossum^, 
deli   Mrs.    E.   V.    Low,  from    from     W.     Thompson,    Esq., 
Hugh  Low,  Enfield  ;  Odonto-    also  special  vote  of  thanks. 
Award  of  the  Fruit  Committe?. 
Award  of  Merit. 
Apple  Ontario,  from  Messrs.  Geo.  Bunyard  &.  Co. 


THE     SCOTTISH     HORTICULTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

May  21. — On  this  date,  the  members  of  this  Association,  to 
the  number  of  about  seventy,  visited  Gosford  House  under 
very  favourable  circumstances.  Two  special  carriages  were 
put  on  from  the  Waverley  to  Longruddry  station,  where  the 
party  was  met  by  the  head  gardener  to  the  Earl  and  Countess 
of  Wemyss,  Mr.  Cooke,  who  conveyed  them  through  the 
demesne  and  gardens  with  the  utmost  courtesy  and  kind- 
ness. Mr.  Connor,  the  head  factor  and  the  chief  housekeeper 
to  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Wemyss,  also  accompanied  the 
party  through  the  grounds  and  the  best  apartments  of  the 
Hall,  viewing  the  art  treasures  of  the  place,  and  greatly 
adding  thereby  to  the  pleasure  and  profit  of  the  visitors. 
Refreshments  were  served  to  the  visitors  in  the  dining- 
room,  and  after  the  repast  the  President,  Mr.  Todd,  returned 
hearty  thanks  through  Mr.  Connor  to  the  E;irl  of  Wemyss 
for  his  generosity  and  kindness  to  the  members  of  the 
Association ;  and  Mr.  Connor,  in  responding,  bade  them 
all,  in  his  Lordship's  name,  a  hearty  welcome,  adding 
truly  that  Mr.  Cooke  had  a  great  deal  to  show  his 
visitors.  [We  reserve  an  account  of  the  arboreal  and  other 
treasures  of  Gosford,  kindly  sent  by  our  correspondent,  Mr. 
D.  T.  Fish,  who  accomj>anied  the  party,  for  a  future  issue, 
illustrating  it  with  a  reproduction  of  a  photograph  of  the 
lake.  Ed] 

MANCHESTER     WHITSUNTIDE 
FLOWER    SHOW. 

May  27.— The  annual  Whitsuntide  exhibition  was  opened 
at  the  Royal  Botanical  Gardens,  Old  Trafford,  on  the  above 
date.  Sir  Teevor  Lavrence  president  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  of  London,  was  among  the  exhibitors,  and 
he  further  honoured  the  Royal  Botanical  Society  of  Man- 
chester by  paying  his  first  visit  to  the  city  and  the  gardens 
yesterday. 

In  accordanca  with  yearly  custom,  the  exhibits  were 
divided  between  the  grand  avenue  and  the  Palm-house, 
The  general  aspect  of  the  gvand  avenue  was  one  of  brightness 
and  variety  of  colour.  Its  brilliancy  would  have  been  even 
greater,  but  that  the  comparatively  cold  and  sunless  spring 
had  kept  back  the  bloom  on  a  collection  of  Rhododendrons 
which  Messrs.  Waterer,  of  Bagshot,  placed  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  avenue  a  couple  of  months  ago.  Some  of  these 
shrubs  were  in  full  flower,  but  the  greater  proportion  were 
teeming  with  unopened  buds.  Groups  of  miscellaneous 
plants  arranged  for  effect  formed  as  usual  one  of  the  leading 
attractions  of  this  part  of  the  premises.  In  the  open 
class  for  amateurs,  with  a  space  limit  of  200  square  feet 
the  competitors  were  Miss  Lord  and  Mrs.  G.  Pease 
(gr..  Mr.  J.  Mclntyre).  The  former  lady's  exhibit  was 
particularly  light  in  its  effects,  a  result  attained  by 
careful  selection  and  distribution  of  white  flowers  and 
bright- foliaged  plants,  with  a  background  of  Cocos,  Bamboos, 
and  Plxenix  of  species.  Among  the  more  noticeable  of  the 
other  component  parts  of  the  group  were  some  Dendrobiums 
of  rare  culture,  Amaryllis,  Caladiums,  and  Alocasiaa.  Mrs. 
Pease's  competitive  display,  which  obtained  for  its  owner 
the  1st  prize,  was  of  somewhat  deeper  tone,  its  ingredients 
admirably  arranged,  and  its  Crotons  of  special  quality  ; 
among  them  was  a  plant  of  the  fine  twisted  variety,  Priuce 
of  Wales. 

Miss  Lord's  gardener,  Mr.  Wilkes,  had  another  good  group 
n  the  department  for  amateurs  within  twenty  miles  of 
Manchester  with  a  space  limit  of  100  feet.  This  was 
rewarded  with  the  1st  prize,  and  was  followed  closely  in 
merit  by  a  group  from  Dobroyd  Castle. 

Nurserymen's  competition  in  groups  was  confined  to 
Messrs.  R.  P.  Ker  &  Sons,  of  Liverpool,  and  Mr. 
Bruce,  of  Chorlton-cum-Hardy.  Each  of  these  collec- 
tions contained  a  wealth  of  floral  and  horticultural  gems. 
Tbe  exhibit  of  Messrs.  Ker  was  rich  in  Crotons,  Begonias 
(chief  among  them  a  new  variety,  Princess  Charles  of 
Denmark),  Hydrangeas,  bearing  hugh  trusses  of  white  bloom, 
and  other  teauteous  and  rare  kinds  of  leaf  and  flower.  Mr. 
Bruce's  group,  which  earned  the  2nd  prize,  depended  upon  the 
use  of  similar  materials  for  its  charms.  There  was,  however,  a 
marked  difference  in  his  tasteful  use  of  Azalea  mollis  in 
various  shades  of  yellow  flower.  His  specimens  of  pitcher 
and  carnivorous  plants  were  worthy  of  mention.  Mr.  John 
Brown,  of  Heaton  Mersey,  was  the  only  exhibitor  of  Roses 
for  competition.  His  contribution  was  very  meritorious,  and 
included  a  particularly  well-flower  el  plant  of  Mrs.  John 
Laing. 

Among  the  trade  exhibits  not  fur  competition,  a  prominent 
place  was  taken  by  Messrs.  Suttons'  (Reading)  exhibit  of 
herbaceous  Calceolarias.  All  the  plants  were  unusually  dwarf, 
profusely  flowered,  and  with  healthy  foliage,  completely 
covering  the  pots  they  were  grown  in. 

Messrs.  Dickson,  of  Chester,  were  represented  by  an  inter- 
esting show  of  Japanese  Acers,  of  forms  made  familiar  to  us 
through  its  use  as  a  subject  of  decoration  on  the  native  fans 
and  screens.  MeBsrs.  Clirran  &  Son,  of  Altrincham,  showed 
yellow  Richardias  and  other  plants  in  flower,  and  Messrs.  R. 
Smith  &  Co.,  of  Worcester,  Clematis. 

The  Palm-house  was  devoted  to  Orchids  principally,  which 
were  well  supported  by  hothouse  plants  in  many  varieties. 
The  general  appearance  on  entering  the  section  was  very 
pleasing.  But  it  must  be  admitted  on  a  closer  view, 
that  notwithstanding  the  beauty  of  the  whole,  there  was 
almost  an  entire  absence  of  specialties.  The  plants  shown 
were  well  flowered,  and  fairly  well  cultivated.    The  prin- 


c  pal  species  were  Lreliap,  Cattleyas,  Odontoglossums,  Cypri- 
pediums,  and  Dendrobiums.  Interest  centred  round  the 
competition  for  ihe  Society's  Gold  Medal.  There  were- 
four  plants  in  tbe  running,  but  the  Award  clearly  lay 
between  two.  These  were  the  La3lio-Cattleya  eudora  var. 
Madame  Albert  Hye,  of  Messrs.  Vkitch  of  Chelsea, 
and  the  Cypripedium  Olenus  (Burford  variety)  of  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrrnce,  Bart.,  of  Burford  Lodge,  Dorking.  The  two 
other  specimens  were  an  albino  Miltonia  var.,  one  of 
the  rarest  plants  in  the  country,  owned  by  Mr.  Elijah 
Ashworth,  of  Wilmslow.  and  a  Cypripedium  Cravenianum, 
a  smaller  flower  than  that  of  Sir  Trevor's,  having  a  creamy 
ground- work  with  crimson  spots.  This  plant  is  the  property 
of  Mr.  G.  W.  Law-Schofield,  of  Rawtenstall.  The  Cypri- 
pedium Olenus  exhibited  was  the  only  plant  in  the  country 
of  the  kind,  and  it  will  probably  startle  the  lay  mind  to  learn 
that  it  is  valued  at  £1000. 

The  1st  prize  for  the  best  miscellaneous  collection  of 
Orchids  in  bloom,  in  the  open  competition,  was  taken  by 
Mr.  James  Cypher,  of  Cheltenham,  who  exhibited  a  splendid 
group. 

In  the  amateur  section,  Mr.  Elijah  Ashworth,  of  Wilms- 
low, took  the  corresponding  honour  with  an  excellently 
well  arranged  collection  of  plants.  Tbe  same  gentleman 
was  also  placed  1st  for  the  best  collection  of  ten  plants. 
The  group  contained  two  very  fine  specimens,  a  Cattleya 
Skinneri  alba,  with  splendid  spikes,  and  the  exceedingly 
rare  Odontoglossum  Vuylstekeanum.  Mr.  Thomas  Statter, 
of  Stand  Hall,  was  awarded  1st  for  a  meritorious  collection 
of  Cattleyas  and  Laelias.  Extract  from  M  nchester  Courier, 
May  28,  1S9S. 

EDINBURGH    FIELD    NATURALISTS 

AND    MICROSCOPICAL. 

May  28.— Last  Saturday  the  members  of  this  Society  went 
to  Lochleven  to  botanise  the  shore  of  the  loch.  With  the 
exception  of  a  few  sedees,  Nasturtium  palustre  and  Centun- 
culus  minimus,  nothing  out  of  the  common  was  found  until 
on  the  eve  of  departure,  one  of  the  members  got  a  few 
specimens  of  the  creeping  spearwort,  Ranunculus  reptans,  a 
plant  which  is  said  to  be  found  nowhere  else  in  the  Kingdom. 
Very  little  of  the  Water-thyme,  Elodea  canadensis,  was 
observed,  although  k  had  been  publicly  stated  a  short  time 
ago  that  its  rank  growth  was  spoiling  the  loch  for  angling 
purposes.  University  rowers  on  the  Cam  used  to  complain 
of  it  bitterly  for  stopping  their  progress,  and  they  named  it 
Babingtonia  pestifera,  because  their  Professor  of  Botany  had 
got  the  blame  of  introducing  it  into  the  river  in  1S47.  The 
plant  is  an  interesting  one  to  this  Society,  for  the  male 
flowers  were  first  discovered  in  Britain  by  one  of  its  members, 
in  a  pond  on  the  Braid  Hills,  near  Edinburgh,  early  in 
August,  1SS0,  and  about  forty  years  after  its  introduction. 
It  usually  produces  only  female  flowers,  and  propagates  by 
division,  without  developing  fresh  seedlings,  a  process 
which  tends  to  weaken  the  plant  and  restrict  periodically  its 
freedom  of  growth.  The  plant  is  interesting  also  to  the 
physiologist,  as  it  shows  peculiarly  well  under  the  micros- 
cope the  circulation  of  the  protoplasm. 


Forestry. 


THINNING  THE  NUMBER  OF  SHADE- 
TREES. 

The  summer  season  affords  the  best  time  to  make 
notes  of  the  degree  of  thinning,  which  the  forester 
may  require  to  put  into  practice  in  the  felling 
seasoD,  hence  the  reference  to  the  subject  at  this 
date.  It  is  only  when  we  come  to  regard  the 
character  of  the  usual  shade-trees,  such  as  the  Beech 
and  Spruce,  that  the  evils  of  very  early  or  of  inju- 
dicious thinning  are  fully  apparent.  A  tree  of  the 
common  Spruce  or  a  Beech,  makes  a  pleasant  picture 
if  well  furnished  with  branches,  and  would  be  pre- 
ferred by  most  persons  to  a  clean-boled  specimen  of 
either  ;  but  when  such  trees  are  felled,  the  disposal 
of  the  timber  often  becomes  a  troublesome  matter. 
In  ordinary  plantations  a  certain  amount  of  lateral 
growth  arrests  the  development  of  the  crown,  and 
the  really  clean  boles  fit  for  sale,  which  may  be 
termed  ideal  timber-trees,  are  oftener  the  result  of 
accident  than  design  in  woods.  Most  foresters  are 
more  fearful  of  having  an  occasional  attenuated 
stem  than  a  rough  and  over-branched  one,  apparently 
oblivious  that  the  cubic  contents  of  a  tree  are 
determined  by  its  leDgth  as  well  as  its  girth ;  that 
clean  timber  is  worth  half  as  much  again  as  rough, 
knotty  stuff;  and  that  a  given  quantity  of  the 
former  can  be  grown  on  a  smaller  area  than  the 
same  quantity  of  the  latter. 

It  is  a  rather  curious  fact  that  the  timber  of 
Bhade-bearing  trees  generally  is  lower  in  value  than 
that  of  the  majority  of  light  demanders.  Part  of 
this  lower  appreciation  is  due  to  the  nature  of  the 
woods  themselves,  quite  apart  from  the  method  of 
growing  them.  Away  from  the  chair-making  and 
manufacturing  districts,  Beech  has  little  more  than 
firewood  value,  and  large   coarse   butts   hardly  pay 
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for  cutting  and  splitting  up.  Tbe  almost  general  uee 
of  coal  as  fuel  baa  rendered  firewood  more  and 
more  difliuult  to  dispose  of,  and  for  tbis  reason,  if  no 
otber,  tbe  economical  working  of  woods  is  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  amount  of  clean  timher 
tbey  contain.  Except  for  forming  avenues,  and  as 
(nnam»ntal  trees  in  parks  and  demesnes,  Beech  is 
now  rarely  planted  to  any  extent,  for  this  reason  ; 
but  in  the  chalk  distric  s  of  southern  EDgland  there 
are  large  areas  of  Beech-wood  which  naturally  re- 
produce themselves,  and  it  is  beyond  doubt  that  this 
tree  is  far  and  away  above  any  other  hard  wood  iu 
its  adaptability  to  tbe  thiuner  soils  and  high-lying 
situations  ou  the  cbalk  formation.  In  such  districts, 
therefore.  Beich  must  still  be  regarded  as  an  impor- 
tant timber-tree,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  tbat. 
not  only  its  telative,  but  in  many  cases  its  actual 
value  depends  Ufoii  its  treatment  during  tbe  fii>t 
fifty  years  of  its  growth.  If  planted  or  allowed  to 
grow  thickly,  and  left  almcst  or  quite  alone  for  the 
first  twenty  years,  tbe  foundation  of  a  good  crop  of 
timber  will  be  formed,  tbe  subsequent  development 
of  which  may  be  aSEured  if  only  the  thinning  be  con- 
fined to  the  removal  of  n  nc  but  suppressed  and 
badly-shaped  trees.  Even  the  latter,  if  doing  good 
Sirvico  by  confining  betttr  and  straighter  stems,  had 
best  remain  until  tbey  can  be  removed  wi  bout 
leaving  a  cap  iu  the  haf  canopy,  for  notlii  g  induces 
a  onesided  and  crooked  growth  so  much  as  the 
admission  of  light  to  tbe  lower  parts  of  tbe  steu  s. 
In  fact,  thiuuing  si  odd  be  omitted  altogetl  er 
unless  it  can  be  dono  in  such  a  gradual  and  cautious 
manner  tbat  no  stimulus  may  be  given  to  the 
growth  of  Bide  branches  until  the  trees  have  almost 
reached  tbeir  maximum  height.  At  tbis  lat'er  stage 
moderate  thinning  is  bet  eficial,  and  results  in  a 
considerable  increase  iu  the  brtadthof  the  wood-ring, 
and  cases  have  been  recorded  where  the  bark  has 
actually  been  ruptured  by  the  sudden  increase  of 
growth  when  free  thinning  has  followed  a  thickly- 
stocked  condition  of  the  wood.  When  Beech  is 
grown  in  tlrs  wav  it  will  be  found  quite  as  profitable 
a  crop  as  the  majority  of  coniferous  trees,  which  have 
little  or  no  market  value.  Of  cours-,  few  landowners 
plant  woods  entirely  of  Beech  with  an  idea  of  profits 
being  made  ;  but  where  Beech  woods  are  in  existence 
their  perpetual  reproduction  is  simply  a  matter  of 
management,  and  is  not  attended  with  the  expense 
inevitable  in  reproducing  most  other  species  of 
timber  trees.  If  Beech  were  regularly  mixed  with 
Larch  on  ihio,  chalky  soil",  the  growth  of  the  former 
would  not  only  be  benefited,  but  a  crop  of  cleau 
Beech  would  still  remain  on  the  ground  after  the 
Lit  eh  bad  matured  and  been  removed.  The  shade  of 
the  Beech  foliage  is  undoubtedly  beneficial  in  keeping 
a  soil  moist  and  cuol,  and  further  a-sists  in  this  work 
by  the  rich  and  heavy  layer  of  dead  leaves  which 
each  autumn  lays  upon  theBurface  ;  and  a  cool,  moist 
soil  is  probably  one  of  the  most  important  factors  iu 
the  growth  nf  healthy  Lireh  iu  the  south  of 
England.  A.  C.  Forbes. 


Variorum. 


At  Mackay  :  A  Queensland  Forest.— "My 

firet  walk  in  the  wild  tropical  jungle  next  morning  I 
cannot  forget.  I  entered,  sketch-book  in  hand,  by  a 
narrow  little  pathway,  probably  made  by  an  alligator. 
I  kicked,  as  I  thought,  a  grey  stick  aside — it  wa«  a 
snake,  and,  quick  as  lightning,  it  darted  eff,  while  I 
grew  hot  and  cold  by  turns.  There  was  such  a  death- 
like silence  a')nut  me  that  I  felt  an  intruder  there, 
and  the  thick  aud  tangled  mass  of  rank  vegetation 
completely  hid  the  buu  from  sight.  A  few  utepa. 
farther  on  I  came  to  an  opening,  and  helow  me  lay  a 
miniature  like,  ita  wa'er  covered  with  dark  blue 
Lilies  floating  amid  their  leaves,  on  which  the  su'i 
shone  through  a  netw  'rk  of  graceful  Palms.  Scarlet, 
yellow-eyed  dragon-flies  skimmed  over  its  em  face, 
while  presently  a  great  butterfly  tremulously  fluttered 
past,  and  the  sunlight,  c  itching  the  metallic  lustre  of 
its  win>s,  ihinged  them  to  every  rainbow  hue.  The 
trees  were  clasped  and  linked  together  by  delicate 
tendrils,  and  climbing  Ferns  and  huge  Caladiums 
covered  the  ground.  It  was  a  sceno  of  wild,  mys- 
terious beauty,  but  in  the  distance  there  was  the  bum 
of  a  thousand  gossa'ner-wioged  and  hungry  ins  cts, 
and  I  hurried  on  with  my  sketch,  for  the  mosquitos 
had  already  found  me  out.  Too  much  wrappid  up 
in  my  work  to  turn  round,  I  pushed  twice  aside  from 
my  cheek  what  I  took  to  be  a  hanging  tendril  ;  but 


surely  it  moved  too  quickly— one  wild  jump,  aud  I 
was  yards  away  !  It  was  a  long  tree-snake  that  had 
fastened  its  tail  to  a  branch,  aud,  curious  to  find  out 
what  manner  of  being  this;  might  be  that  had  dis- 
turbed its  solitude,  was  gracefully  swayiug  backwards 
and  forwards.  This  was  the  climax,  and  with  a  good 
deal  of  slipping  and  scrambling,  I  left  the  scene 
without  a  regret."  .1  Flower  Hunter  in  Queensland 
and  New  Zealand,  by  Mrs.  Rowan. 


The  Weather. 


[The  terra  "accumulated  temperature"  indicates  the  aggre 
gate  amount,  as  well  as  the  duration,  of  degrees  of 
temperature  above  or  below  42°  Fahr.  for  the  period 
named  :  and  this  combined  result  is  expressed  in  Day- 
degrees— a  "Day-degree"  signifying  1°  continued  for 
twenty-four  hours,  or  any  other  number  of  degrees  for 
an  inversely  proportional  number  of  hours.] 
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The  districts  indicated  by  number  in  the  first  column  are 
the  following : — 

0,    Scotland,    N.    Principal    Hlieat-producing   Districts— 

1,  Scotland,  E. ;    2,  England,  N.E.  ;    3,  England,  E.  ; 

4,  Midland  Counties  ;  5,  England,  including  London,  8. 
Principal    Grazing,     die.     Districts—  6,    Scotland,    W.  ; 

7,  England,  N.W.  ;   8,  England,  S.W.  ;  9,  Ireland,  N.  ; 

10,  Ireland,  S.  ;  "Channel  Islauds. 


THE    PAST     WEEK. 

The  following  summary  record  of  tbe  weather  throughout 
the  British  Islands  for  the  week  ending  May  28,  is  furnished 
from  the  Meteorological  Office  :— 

"The  weather  during  this  period  was  fairer  and  drier  lhan 
in  the  weeks  immediately  preceding  it,  but  a  good  deal  of 
cloud  prevailed  in  some  districts,  and  showers  were  expe- 
rienced in  moist  places  cither  .it  tbe  beginning  or  towards 
the  end  of  the  week  Thunder  and  lightning  occurrred 
in  some  parts  of  England,  mostly  on  the  22od. 

"The  temperature  was  below  the  mean  in  'Scotland,  N. 
and  E.,'  '  England,  N.E.  and  E  ,'  and  the  '  Midland  Counties,' 
but  rather  abo»e  it  in  'Scotland,  W.,'  and  '  England,  S.,  S.W  , 
and  N.W.,'  and  just  equal  to  the  normal  in  Ireland.  The 
highest  of  the  matima  were  recorded  on  Monday  over 
England,  on  Saturday  in  Scotland,  and  on  irregular  dates  in 
Ireland;  they  ranged  from  77n  in  'England,  E.,' and  76°  in 
'  England,  S.,'to  65"  in 'Scotland,  E.' and  to  61"  in  '  Scot- 
land, N.'  The  lowest  of  ttho  minima,  which  were  regis- 
tered during  the  latter  half  of  the  week,  ranged  from  33°  in 
'  Scotland,  N.,'  and  34°  in  England,  E.'  tbe  '  Midland  Coun- 
ties,' and  '  Scotland,  W.,'  to  39*  in  '  England,  X.W.,*aud  to  50' 
in  thi  '  Channel  Islands.' 

"  The  rainfall  was  less  than  the  mean  in  all  districts, 
excepting  '  England,  N.W.,'  the  fall  over  the  eastern  districts 
rf  Great  Britain  and  in  'Scotland,  W.'  being  very  slight. 
Heavy  local  rain  fell  in  some  places;  at  Liverpool  on  Sun- 
day, and  at  Cullompton  on  Tuesday,  more  than  an  inch  was 
measured,  the  amount  at  the  latter  station  falling  in  forty 
minutes,  during  n  thunderstorm. 

"The  bright  ntnahint  was  deficient  iu  nearly  all  districts, but 
equalled  the  nurmal  amount  in  '  Eugland,  E  ,'  and  exceeded 
it  in  'Scotland,  W.,'  and  '  England,  N.W.'  The  percentage  of 
the  possible  duration  ranged  from  49  and  50  in  these  two  latter 
districts,  and  48  in  the  '  Channel  Is'anda,"  to  32  in  '  England, 
N.E.,' 27  in 'Scotland,  N.  and  E./and  26  in  the  'Midland 
Counlies.' " 


ARKETS. 


CO  VENT  GARDEN,   JUNE  2. 

[  We  cannot  accept  any  responsibility  for  the  subjoined 
reports.  They  are  furnished  to  us  regularly  every 
Thursday,  by  the  kiuduoss  of  several  of  the  principal 
salesmen,  who  revise  the  list,  and  who  are  responsible 
for  the  quotations.  It  must  be  remembered  that  these 
quotations  do  not  represent  the  prices  ou  any  particular 
day,  but  only  the  general  averages  for  the  week  precediug 
the  date  of  our  report.  The  prices  depend  upou  the 
Quality  of  the  samples,  the  supply  In  the  market,  and  the 
demand  ;  and  they  may  fluctuate,  uot  only  from  day  tu 
day.  but  often  several  times  in  one  day-  En.  I 


Plants  in  Pots.— Average  Wholesale  Pricer 

t.  d.  s,  d. 

a  d 

i   <*. 

Adlantums,  p.  doe. 

4  0-12  0 

Fuchsias,  per  doz. 

6  0- 

9  0 

Aspidistras,  per  doz. 

12  0-30  0 

Foliage  pl.mta,  per 

—  specimen,  each 

5  0-15  0 

dozen       

12  0- 

1H    1) 

Azalea,  per  dozen  . 

24  0-36  0 

Heliotropes,  p.  doz. 

7  0 

9  0 

Calceolaria,  per  doz, 

9  0-12  0 

Hydrangea  various 

Coleus,  per  doz.    ... 

4  C-  6  0 

per  doz 

10  0- 

24  0 

Crassula,  per  doz... 

12  0-18  0 

Liliums,      various, 

Draca3nas,  each     ... 

10-70 

per  dozen 

13  0 

3    n 

—  various,  p.  doz. 

12  0-24  0 

Marguerites,  p.  doz. 

i.  0- 

12  0 

Ericas,  various,  per 

Mignonette,  p.  d»  z 

1  0 

6  0 

dozen 

12  u-30  0 

Palms,  various,  ea. 

t. 

i.  ■ 

Evergreen    shrubs, 

—  specimen!-,    ea 

in  ' 

B1     0 

in  variety,  doz.... 

<J  0-24  0 

Pelargoniums,  d"Z 

2     - 

8  'i 

Ferns,  small,  aoz. ... 

10-2i 

rshodanth,  per  •  o/. 

5  0- 

6  0 

—  various,  p.  doz. 

5  0-12  i 

Scarlets,    per    d«-z 

t  'J 

8  0 

Fie  us  3lastica,  each 

10-76 

Spiiaia,    per   do/ en 

b  U- 

y  0 

Got  Flowers. — Average  Wholesale  1*ki< 

".* 

«.  d.  s.  ft. 

».  J. 

6.   >'. 

Arums,  12  blooms... 

3  0     4  0 

Orchids  :— 

Azalea,  doz.  sprays 

0  6-  li   9 

Cattleya,  12  bins 

6   '■- 

n  0 

Bluebells,  doz.  buu. 

0  9-10 

Odon  toglossi  i  tu 

Uouvardlaa,  pr.  uuu. 

u  6-  U  8 

crispnm,  12  hin 

t  0 

i  0 

Carnations,  pr.  doe 

Pelargoniums,  bchi 

blooms     ... 

16     3  0 

let,  per  \2  nun 

4    '»- 

6  O 

Co* slips,  doz  bun. 

10-16 

—  por  Vi  sprays  . 

0  4 

u  6 

Euchans,  per  d<  >/.on 

3  0-40 

Primroses,    per    12 

Gardenias,  per  do?. 

bunches  ... 

n  9- 

1  0 

blooms    ... 

16-30 

Roses.  Tea,  per  doz 

0  6- 

1    o 

Gladioli,  white,  doz. 

—  yollow  (Pearls), 

sprays      

0  S-  0  9 

per  dozen 

l  0 

2  0 

Lilac,  Fr. ,  p.  bunch 

3  6-40 

—  pink,  per  doz 

3  0- 

6  U 

Lilium  Harrisi,  per 

—  Safrano,  p.  doz. 

1  0- 

2  0 

doz.  biooms 

3  0-40 

—  red,  per  dozen 

2  0- 

4  0 

Lily  of  the  Valley, 

Stephanotis,      doz. 

dozen  sprays     ... 

0  6-10 

sprays 

2  0- 

3  0 

Maidenhair     Fern, 

Tuberoses,  12  blms. 

1  0- 

1  6 

per  12  bunches... 

4  0-80 

Tulips,  12  bunches 

3  0- 

6  0 

Mignonette,  12bun. 

2  0-40 

Violets,  12  bunches 

0  9- 

1   0 

Narciss,  various,  per 

—  Parme,  French 

2  0- 

3  6 

dozen  bunches ... 

10-26 

Wallflowers,  12  bun. 

2    L- 

3  0 

Orchid-bloom  in  variety 

Vegetables.—  Averao 

e  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.  d.  8.  d. 

*.  d. 

s.  d. 

Asparagus,  English, 

Lettuce,     Cabbage, 

natural,  home- 

home -  grown, 

grown,  p.  bun. 

3  0-36 

per  doz. 

0  6- 

0  9 

—  Worcester 

13     2  0 

—  —  per  score   ... 

1  0- 

1  3 

—  English,  Sprue, 

—  Cos,  per  dozen 

2  0- 

2  6 

bundles 

0  6    — 

Mint,  per    dozen 

—  Victoria,   large 

4  6-50 

bunches  

2  0- 

3  0 

—  Argenteuil     ... 

3  0    3  6 

Mushrooms,  per  lb. 

0  6- 

0  8 

—  Montauban.and 

Onions,     Egyptian, 

various 

10-20 

bags      

6  0- 

7  0 

Artichokes,   Globe, 

—  Green,  per  doz 

per  doz. 

10-20 

bun 

1  6- 

2  6 

Beans,          English 

Parsnips,  per  bag ... 

1  6 

— 

(Dwarf),  lb.    ... 

10-12 

Parsley,    per   sieve 

0  9 

— 

—  Channel  Islands, 

—  p.  doz.  bunches 

1  0- 

1   6 

per  lb. 

1  0    — 

Peas,  English,  sieve 

8  0 

— 

—  French 

0  6     — 

—  flats      

4  0- 

5  0 

—    —  flats 

3  0    — 

—  Blue,  in  flats... 

4  0- 

4  6 

B.  Beans,  flats 

4  0     — 

—  Telephone,    lb. 

1  0- 

1   3 

Beetroots,  p.  bush. 

3  0     — 

Potatos,      Channel 

—  p.  tally  of  60... 

4  0-50 

Isles,  Kidneys, 

Broccoli,  per  dozen 

0  6-10 

cwt. 

13  0- 

:;  6 

—  crates  

4  0-70 

—  Malta  Kidneys, 

—  pot 

10-16 

per  cwt. 

14  0 

16  0 

—  bushel ... 

0  6    — 

—  —  Round,  cwt. 

10  0 

1J  U 

Cabbage,  open,  doz. 

116     - 

—  Canary    Kids., 

—  open,  p.  tally... 

16-20 

per  cwt. 

13  0 

16  0 

—  bush 

0  4-06 

—  Lisbon  Round, 

—  pots,  open 

0  6-10 

per  box,  all  at 

5  6 

— 

Caulifl  mers,  Dutch 

Radishes,     Round, 

per  dozen 

3  0     — 

per   doz.    bun. 

Cress,  doz.  punnets 

1  6    — 

(homegrown)  . 

0  8- 

1    u 

Cole  worts ,  or  Green  s 

per  tally  ... 

2  6- 

4  0 

per  bushel 

0  3-04 

Rhubarb,  doz.  home- 

Carrots,  in  bags   ... 

2  1-26 

grown,  natural 

1  6- 

3  6 

—  New,  bunches, 

Salad,  small,  pun- 

per dozen 

6  0-80 

nets,  per  dozen 

1  S 

— 

Round,   per 

Shallots,  per  lb.  ... 

0  2 

— 

bunch 

0  6-  0  S 

Spinach,       Spring, 

Celery,     old,      per 

per  bushel 

1  0 

— 

bundle 

1  0     — 

Tomatos,  Eng..  lb. 

0  6- 

0  8 

—  new      

1  9    — 

—  Channel    Isles, 

Cucumbers,  p.  doz. 

5M»-  3  6 

per  lb 

0  5- 

0  6 

Endive,  new,  p.  doz. 

"3-19 

—  Canary,     deep 

Garlic,  per  lb. 

0  4     — 

boxes  ... 

2  6- 

4  0 

Horseradish,  foreign 

Turnips,  new  French 

per  bundle 

0  9-10 

per  bunch 

0  5- 

0  8 

Leeks,  new,  dozen 

Watercress,  p.  doz. 

bunches 

2  0    — 

bunches 

0  4- 

0  8 

remarks.— Apples  and  Cucumbers  slightly  Advanced  In 
price,  the  Cherries  in  pecks  quoted  above  were  very  goo  1 
bold  fruit,  of  the  Turkey-be.ut  kiud.  Broccoli  is  now  nearly 
uone,  but  please  note  Cauliflowers  have  commenced.  English 
Peas  above  quoted  were  I  believe  from  tbe  West  (Somerset) ; 
home-grown  from  Kent  and  other  early  spots  are  daily 
expected.  Cabbage  have  bejn  a  low  price  all  the  season,  and 
unless  they  have  been  of  good  colour  they  had  better  have 
been  ploughed  in,  as  there  is  no  chance  now  of  their  becoming 
a  leading  vegetable.  Among  Apple*  the  New  York  Pippin 
fetched  top  price. 
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FRUIT.— AVERAGE   WHOLESALE  PRICES. 

*.  d.  s.  d. 


Apples,  Tasruanian, 
cases,  various, 
comprising 
Sturmer,  N.  Y. 
Pips  ,  Adams' 
Pearmiin,  Sc. 
Nonpireil,  F. 
Crabs,  Ac. 

—  South  Austra- 
lians, compris- 
ing Wellingtons 
and        various 

sorts,  per  case  .  lb  0-2  »  0 
Apricots,  per  box        10-20 
Bananas,  bunch   .. 
Cherries,  per  box  . 

—  pecks   ... 
Figs,  per  dozen    . 


s.  d.  s.  d. 
2  0    3  0 


14  0  21  0 


8  0-12  0 
10-16 
10  6    — 
4  0-60 


Grapes,       English, 
Hamburgh,  lb. 

—  Channel    Isles, 
per  lb 16-20 

—  Muscats,  per  lb.  2  6-50 
Gooseberries,      per 

sieve     3  6-50 

Melons,  each  ...  16-26 
Nectarines,  doz.  ...  9  0-18  0 
Peaches,    per    doz, 

(according      to 

size)      12  0-1S  0  ' 

—  Second  quality  4  0-80 
Pines,  each,  from...  2  6-56 
Strawberries,      per 

lb 2  0-50 

—  2nd  quality    ...     10-20 


POTATOS. 

Supply  of  New  Potatos  gradually  increasing,  with  a  corres- 
ponding diop  in  prices.  Jersey  New  Potatos,  12s.  to  13s.  ; 
Cherbourg  and  St.  Malo,  lis.  to  12s. ;  Lisbon  and  Malta 
Rounds,  $.*.  to  10*.  ;  Canary  Kidneys,  12*.  to  14s  per  cwt.  ; 
Old  Potatos,  Dunbar  Maincrops,  150s.  to  160.s.  ;  other  Ware, 
120s.  to  145s.  per  ton.  Foreign  Ware,  4s.  Gd.  to  6*.  3d.  per 
bag.    John  Bath,  32  and  34,  Wellington  Street,  Co  vent   Garden. 


SEEDS. 


London:  June  1.  —  Messrs.  John  Shaw  &  Sons,  Seed 
Merchants,  of  Great  Maze  Pond,  Borough,  London,  S.E., 
report  to-day's  seed  market  very  thinly  attended,  with  but 
little  business  passing.  Clover  seeds  just  now  claim  but 
little  attention.  For  sowing  Mustard  and  Ripe  seed  there 
is  a  fair  inquiry.  Bird-seeds  sell  slowly.  Tares  still  find 
occasional  buyers.  The  new  Florida  Velvet  Beans,  of  which 
there  is  a  small  quantity  on  the  mirket,  attract  attention 
at  2s.  per  lb.  There  is  rather  more  inquiry  for  Peas,  Hari- 
cots, and  Lentils,  at  unchanged  rates.  Other  articles  offer 
no  subject  for  comment. 


FRUIT     AND     VEGETABLES. 

Glasgow:  Jnne\. — The  following  are  the  averages  of  the 
prices  at  this  market  during  the  past  week : —  Ipples, 
Canadian  Spy,  24*.  to  26s.  per  barrel  ;  ditto,  Russets, 
24«.  ditto ;  ditto,  Western  States  (Wiuesops),  20s.  to  22s. 
do.  ;  ditto,  Russets,  18s.  ditto ;  Grapes,  home,  3*.  Gd. 
to  4s.  per  lb.  ;  ditto,  foreign,  Gd.  to  Is.  ditto.  Vegetables : 
Cabbage,  spring,  7d.  to  Wd.  per  dozen  ;  Cauliflowers, 
Dublin,  2s.  Gd.  do. ;  Herbs,  assorted,  Id.  to  2d.  per  bunch  ; 
Mint,  green,  Gd.  to  9J.  per  1  lb.  bunch  ;  Onions,  Dutch, 
8*.  per  cwt.  ;  do.,  Portugal,  lis.  to  15s.  per  case ; 
Parsley,  Is.  to  Is.  Gd.  per  stone;  Potatos,  best,  Is.  per 
stone  ;  Carrots,  8s.  per  cwt.  ;  Artichokes,  Is.  3d.  per  stone  ; 
Peas,  -id.  to  bd.  per  lb.  ;  Cucumbers,  id.  to  Gd.  each  ; 
Lettuce?,  round,  Gd.  to  Is.  per  dozen;  do.,  Cos,  4s.  do.  ; 
Radishes,  9d.  to  1*.  Gd.  per  dozen  bunches  ;  Horseradish, 
Is.  6rf.  to  3s.  per  Imndle ;  do.,  French,  {M.  per  stone;  Mush- 
rooms, Is.  to  Is.  2d.  per  lb.  ;  Beetroots,  6d.  to  ~d.  per  dozen  ; 
Spinach,  Is.  Gd.  to  2s.  per  stone  ;  Rhubarb,  2s.  Gd.  per  cwt.  ; 
Turnip3,  Swedes,  4s.  per  bag ;  do.,  white,  lOd.  per  large 
bunch  ;  Broccoli,  2s.  Gd.  to  3s.  per  dozen  ;  Greens,  3s.  per  ten 
dozen  ;  As.a'agus,  Is  3d.  per  bin  die. 

Liverpo.l:  June  1.— Average  of  the  prices  at  undernoted 
markets  :— St.  John's:  Potatos,  Is.  2d.  to  U.td.  per  peck; 
do.,  new,  l]d.  to  id.  per  lb.  ;  Peas,  Gd.  do.  ;  Asparagus, 
2s.  fd.  to  :is.  per  100 ;  Cucumbers,  id,  to  Gd.  each ;  Straw- 
berries,  Sd.  to  Is.  per  lb.  ;  Gooseberries,  4'/.  do.  ;  Cherries,  Gd. 
do.;  Apricots,  1*.  Gd.  per  dozen  ;  Grapes,  home,  2s.  Gd.  to  3s. 
per  lb. ;  do.,  foreign,  Sd.  to  Is.  do.;  Pines,  home,  4s.  to 
Gs.  each  ;  Mushrooms,  Is.  3d.  per  lb.  Birkenhead  :  Potatos, 
Is.  id,  per  peck;  do.,  new,  ljd.  to  2d.  per  lb.  ;  Peas, 
bd.  do. ;  Asparagus,  2s.  Gd.  to  4s.  per  100 ;  Cucumbers, 
2d.  to  Gd.  each ;  Apricots,  Is.  Gd.  per  dozen  ;  Gooseberries, 
4  /.  per  lb.  ;  Cherries,  Sd.  do.  ;  Strawberries,  Gd.  to  1*.  Gd.  do.  ; 
Grapes,  home,  2s.  Gd.  to  4s.  fd.  per  lb.  ;  Pines,  home,  Gs.  to 
10s.  each;  do.,  foreign,  4s.  to  Gs.  each;  Mushrooms,  1*.  to 
Is.  6d.  per  lb.  North  Hay  :  Potatos,  per  cwt. ,  Jorsey,  12s.  6d.  to 
13s.  ;  Giants,  4s.  3d.  to  4s.  9d.  do.  ;  Main  Crop,  5s.  4d.  to  Gs.  ; 
Bruces,  5s.  to  5s.  Gd.  do. ;  Onions,  foreign,  6*.  to  6*.  6d.  do.  ; 
Parsley,  id.  to  Gd.  per  dozen  bunches ;  Lettuces,  Gd.  to  8d. 
per  dozen ;  Cucumbers,  2s.  to  3s.  per  dozen ;  Cauliflowers, 
Is.  fd.  to  3*.  do. ;  Cabbages,  id.  to  Id.  do. 


CORN. 

Average  Prices  of  British  Corn  (per  imperial  qr.),  for  the 
week  ending  May  2S,  and  for  the  corresponding  period 
of  1897,  together  with  the  difference  in  the  quotations.  These 
figures  are  based  on  the  Official  Weekly  Return  : — 


Description. 

1897. 

1898. 

Difference. 

Wheat         

l.    d. 
23    2 

>.    d. 

47     9 

t.   d. 

+  19    7 

Barley 

21     3 

26      5 

+    52 

Oats 

17  10 

21      5 

+    37 

Mr.  C.  A.  Bayforp,  gardener  for  the  past  two-and-a-half 
years  at  Glewstone  Court,  Ross,  as  gardener  to  the 
Earl  of  Lichfield,  Shugbourgh  Hall,  Stafford. 

Mr.  Grorcie  Baker,  late  Foreman  at  Lambton Castle  Gardens, 
Fence  Houses,  under  Mr.  Hunter,  as  Gardener  to 
W.  T,  Doxford,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Grindon  Hall,  Sunderland. 


GARDENING     APPOINTMENTS. 

Mr.  W.  Uaskinqs,  for  the  past  two  years  Gardener  at  The 
Limes,  Lower  Edmonton,  as  Gardener  to  J.  A.  Knight, 
Esq  ,  HolmeChate,  Bletchley,  Buckinglamshire. 


Notices  to  Correspondents. 

— ■ 

Books  :  T.  C.  M.,  Belfast.  You  would  find  MM. 
Vilmorin  &  Andrieux's  The  Vegetable  Garden, 
published  by  John  Murray,  Albemarle  Street, 
Piccadilly,  a  much  superior  work  to  the  oue  you 
mention,  although  it  treats  in  matters  of  culture 
of  French  methods.  Abundantly  illustrated. 
Price  about  15s.  A  book  of  moderate  price  is  The 
Culture  of  Vegetables,  and  Flowers  froin  Seeds  and 
Roots,  by  Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading,  seventh  edition  ; 
it  is  descriptive  of  English  methods  chietly. — - 
Nurseryman.  The  Nursery  Boole,  by  L.  H.  Bailey, 
and  published  by  the  Rural  Publishing  Co., 
New  York  ;  The  Fruit  Manual,  by  R  Hogg, 
published  at  offices  of  Journal  of  Horticulture, 
No.  12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  E  C.  ;  The 
Dictionary  of  Gardening,  by  G.  Nicholson,  and 
others,  published  by  Upcott  Gill,  170,  Strand, 
W.C.  ;  Orchid  Growers'  Manual,  by  B.  S.  Williams, 
and  sold  at  the  Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries, 
Upper  Holloway,  N.  The  Book  of  the  Rose,  by  W. 
Paul,  Waltham  Cross,  Herts,  and  sold  by  him;  Book- 
keeping, by  Pitman  ;  A  Manual  of  the  Coniferos,  by 
J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  obtainable  at  the  Royal  Exotic 
Nursery,  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  London,  S.W. 
These  are  only  a  very  few  indispensable  books  out 
of  a  great  number  which  every  horticulturist,  com- 
mercial, or  other,  ought  to  possess.  All  the  garden- 
ing papers  contaiu  text  as  well  as  advertisements. 

Gooseberry  with  Fungus  on  the  Leaves  :  J.  B. 
The  fungus  jEcidium  grossularia),  figured  and  de- 
scribed in  our  issue  for  Juue  20,  1891.  The  usual 
remedies  against  fungus  may  be  used,  viz.,  sulphur, 
the  Bordeaux  Mixture,  sulphide  of  pot.vsiuin — 
this  last  at  the  rate  of  h  oz.  in  one  gallon  of  water. 

Grafting  :  B.  M.  D.  The  inner  layers  of  stock  and 
scion  should  be  brought  into  contact ;  and  in  the  c  >se 
of  budding,  the  two  layers  that  meet  should  be 
identical. 

Grapes:  T.  Evans. — The  Grapes  are  attacked  by 
the  Vine  Mildew  (Oidium  Tuckeri),  described  and 
figured  in  this  paper  by  Rev.  Mr.  Berkeley  in  1847, 
p.  779,  and  frequently  referred  to  since.  Use 
some  of  the  sulphur  remedies  given  iu  these  pages 
In  -t  August. 

Mushrooms  :  Jules  Gachelin.  We  may  suppose  that 
the  Mushrooms  would  grow  larger  thau  two  inches 
across  if  you  would  let  them  remain  on  the  bed. 
Perhapi,  as  you  suggest,  they  grow  too  thickly  in 
parts,  and  a  thinning-out  of  the  'buttons"  would 
certainly  tend  to  increase  in  size  iu  those  that  are 
left. 

Names  oe  Plants  :  Correspondents  not  answered  in 
this  issue  are  requested  to  be  so  good  as  to  consult  the 
following  number. — C.  B.,  Chester.  Jasminum  sim- 
plicifolium,  more  commonly  known  in  gardens  as 
J.  gracile. —  IV.  T.  Choisya  ternata.  Hardy  in  most 
places. —.Buck.  The  flowering  shrub  outdoors, 
Prunus  Padus.  The  Fern,  Adiantum  Waltoni 
diffusum.  The  box  was  completely  smashed,  and 
others  may  have  fallen  out  —B.  D.  The  Coreopsis 
seems  to  be  a  slight  improvement  on  the  ordinary 
good  type  of  C.  grandillora.  —  //.  G.,  R.  K.,S.  R. 
Prunus  Padu».—  B.  H.  J.  Probably,  Geum  coc- 
cineum. 

Peaoh  Leaves  holed  :  /.  D.  <fc  B.  G.  See  answer  to 
W.  T.  (p.  336)  of  our  last  issue. 

Peach-tkees  in  Ill-health  :  6?.  T.  If  you  are  sure 
that  the  rotten  wood  is  breeding  fungus  detri- 
mental to  the  living  roots  of  the  Peach-trees,  and 
this  is  very  likely  to  be  the  case,  nothiug  you  can 
do  short  of  lifting  the  tree  in  early  autumn  will  be 
of  any  avail.  At  that  operation  every  bit  of  wood 
found  in  the  soil  should  be  gathered  up  and  burnt, 
and  a  considerable  proportion  of  fre  h  loamy  soil 
incorporated  therewith. 

Red  Spider  on  Vines  :  M.  T.  If  the  acarus  has 
become  numerous  on  the  foliage,  and  there  are 
Grapes  on  the  Vines,  you  might  remove  the  former 
with  soapsuds  and  a  piece  of  sponge,  or  you  may 
vaporise  the  Vines  with  the  XL  All  liquid.  Syring- 
ing the  leaves  from  below  tends  to  keep  red  spider 
in  check,  but  it  is  seldom  sufficient  in  itself  to  keep 
all  of  the  foliage  clean,   and  unless  it  be  carefully 


performed  the  Grapes  suffer  from  it  in  appearance. 
The  use  of  sulphur  in  the  evaporating  troughs, and 
smeared,  in  union  with  whitewash  on  the  hut-water 
pipes  and  walls,  tends  to  make  the  air  in  the  vinery 
distasteful  to  red  spider,  hn*.  it  will  not  drive  them 
out  if  once  they  effect  a  lodgment  ou  the  Vines 
The  best  means  to  employ,  therein  e,  are  vapor- 
ising, spjngiug,  and  moderatj  app  ieitious  of  c  ej.ii 
rain  water,  with  an  elbowed  nozzle  on  the  syriuge 
Ripening  off  Bulbs  uf  Lilies  :  J.  67.  When  the 
flowering  is  past  stand  the  bulbs,  if  in  pots,  in  a 
warm  sheltered  place  out  of  doors,  affording  water 
as  usual  till  the  first  signs  of  yellowing  in  the 
leaves  is  observed  ;  then  afford  it  in  gradually 
increased  intervals  of  time,  and  when  general 
decay  sets  in  withhold  water  entirely  ;  cut  the 
stems  down  to  within  six  inches  of  the  soil,  and 
turn  the  pots  on  their  sides,  and  treat  in  exactly 
the  same  manner  as  Cape  and  fancy  Pelargoniums 
or  Calks.  The  bulbs  should  remain  in  the  soil  till 
a  beginning  is  made  with  repotting  in  September. 
In  the  case  of  L.  longiflorum  and  its  variety 
Harrisii,  the  bulbs  may,  in  order  to  lengthen  the 
season  of  flowering,  be  repotted  at  intervals  from 
that  date  till  the  end  of  the  winter  ;  and  till  eveu 
a  much  later  season  if  you  have  the  convenience  of 
a  cool  chamber,  such  as  that  in  which  dead  meat 
from  America  is  imported,  only  the  bulbs  must  not 
be  frozen.  You  can  only  obtain  one  crop  of  flowers 
from  the  bulbs  in  twelve  months.  The  flowers 
cannot  be  hastened  by  forcing  the  bulbs,  but  the 
temperature  of  an  intermediate  house — say  50°-55° 
by  day  and  45°  by  night,  may  be  afforded  these  and 
other  Lilies  alter  the  flower  buds  have  formed. 
Mice  and  rats  are  apt  to  eat  the  bulbs  in  winter  if 
other  food  be  scirce,  and  if  there  are  signs  of  this, 
tiles  or  slates  should  be  placed  over  the  repotted 
and  the  undisturbed  bulbs.  Mice  and  rats  are 
particularly  partial  to  those  of  L.  auratunj,  but 
they  are  usually  impartial  in  their  tastes.  In  the 
casj  of  very  early  flowered  bulbs,  the  ripening- 
off  must  be  carried  out  under  glass,  but  the  potfuls 
of  bulbs  should  be  turned  on  their  sides  against  a 
sunny  wall  like  the  others  in  April. 

Seedling  Carnations  :  H.  E.  No.  1  is  a  very  large 
flower,  aud  of  a  pretty  tint  of  salmon-pink,  but  it  is 
a  calyx-splitter,  aud  would  be  unpopular  from  this 
cause.  It  has  very  little  or  no  scent  either.  The 
other  two  varieties  are  pretty,  and  should  be 
valuable  for  cultivation  iu  the  border. 

Situation  in  Botanic  Garden  :  E.  A.  C.  In  each 
case  you  should  address  the  Director,  affording 
copies  of  certificates  and  other  information  in 
regard  to  age,  gardening  experience,  &c. 

Squirrels' (Hares'?)  Foot  Fern:  B.  J.  G.  This 
name  is  usually  applied  to  Davallia  canariensis. 

Vines:  Runnymede.  Your  Vines  are  attacked  by 
the  Downy  Mildew  ( Peronospora  viticola).  Remove 
diseased  leaves  as  far  as  Bafe  and  destroy  them. 
Though  it  is  rather  late  to  save  the  crop,  a  dilute 
Bordeaux  Mixture,  prepared  as  described  in  this 
paper  last  August,  might  be  sprayed  on  the  Vines 
every  two  or  three  weeks  till  the  Grapes  are  three- 
fourths  grown.  After  the  fruit  is  off  use  the 
Bordeaux  Mixture  freely.  Next  season  another 
spraying  should  be  given  just  after  the  firBt  leaves 
have  fully  expanded,  and  again  after  the  flowers 
have  set.  If  the  mildew  appears  again,  resume  the 
spraying  at  once.  A  little  more  air  and  a  slightly 
drier  house  might  also  help  you  this  year.  The 
Gloxinias  on  arrival  here  bore  the  same  fungus  ; 
try  a  similar  treatment  with  them.  If  the  mixture 
used  should  staiu  the  foliage,  use  it  more  dilute. 
W.  G.  Smith,  Leeds. 


Communications  Received.  —  W.  G.  C.— J.  Dent — Dr. 
Oudemans,  Apeldoorn.-F.  T.  W.— G  H.  Trollins.-L.  S.— 
M.  C.  C— W.  C.  W.—  W.  T.  T.— Mr.  Buddo  (next  week) — 
W.  B.-G.  I  I.  -P.  M.  T.— Dr.  W.—  C.  T.-H.  8t.  J.  K.— 
Prut'.  Penhallow.  Montreal. -J.  G.— W.  B.— Dr.  Weiss.— 
S.  B.  D—  J.  W.  B  — H.  St  J.  Jackson.— F.  Y..  Bradford.— 
G.  Abbey.  —  E.  J.— Prof.  G.  Henslow.— W.  Swan.— E.  S.— 
O.  T.  D.— E.  A.,  Dublin.— J.  Backhouse  &  Sous.-S.  M.— 
A.  B.-S  H  — P.  B.— J.  H.  H.,  West  Indies.— H.  G. 


CONTINUED  LARGE  INCREASE  in  the  CIRCULATION 
of  the  "GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE." 

Important  to  Advertisers. — The  Publisher  has  the  satisfac- 
tion of  announcing  that  the  circulation  of  the  "Gardeners' 
Chronicle"  has,  since  the  reduction  in  the  price  ofthepaper, 

MORE   THAN    DOUBLED, 
and  that  it  continues  to  increase  weekly. 

Advertisers  are  reminded  that  the  "  Chronicle"  circulates  among 
Country  Gentlemen,  and  all  Classes  of  Gardeners 
and  Garden-lovers  at  home,  that  it  has  a  specially  large 
Foreign  and  Colonial  Circulation,  and  that  it  is 
preserved  for  reference  in  all  the  principal  Libraries. 
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THE   CHRONICLE  OF  A  LITTLE 

COENISH  GAEDEN. 

MAY. — The  most  significant  flowers  in  my 
garden  are  the  Laburnums  "rich  in 
streaming  gold,"  and  the  pointed  blossoms  of 
the  Lilacs  "rising  delicate,  with  the  perfume 
strong  I  love."  I  am  afraid  that  most  people 
are  still  unfamiliar  with  Whitman's  great  poem 
"When  Lilacs  last  in  the  door-yard  bloom'd  "  ; 
but  to  those  who  have  read  it,  and  reading, 
understood,  the  appearance  of  the  sweet  Lilac 
flowers  must  ever  recall  its  rhythm  and 
profound  motive  : — ■ 

"  Lilac  and  star  and  bird  twined  with  the  chant  of 
my  soul, 
There  in  the  fragrant  Pines  and  the  Cedars  dusk 
and  dim." 

Nowhere  else  is  the  advent  of  death  welcomed 
by  so  virile  a  voice  : — 

"  Prais'd  be  the  fathomless  urjiverse, 

For  life  and  joy,  and  for   objects  and  knowledge 

curious, 
And   for   love,    sweet    love — but    praise  !    praise  ! 

praise ! 
For  the  sure-euwinding   arms    of    cool   enfolding 

death. 

Dark  mother  always  gliding  near  with  soft  feet, 
Have   none   chanted   for   thee   a  chant  of  fullest 

welcome  ? 
Then  I  chant  it  for  thee,  I  glorify  thee  above  all, 
I  bring  thee  a  song  that  when  thou  must  indeed 

come,  come  unfalteringly. 

*  *  -C  #  * 

The  night  in  silence  under  many  a  star, 

The  ocean  shore  and  the  husky  whispering  wave 
whose  voice  I  know, 

And  the  soul  turning  to  thee,  0  vast  and  well- 
veiled  death, 

And  the  body  gratefully  nestling  close  to  thee." 

The  interests  afforded  by  association  are  half 
the  value  of  a  garden.  In  her  very  interesting 
Pot  Pou rri  from  a  Surrey  Garden,  Mrs.  Earle 
quotes  an  Irish  peasant,  whose  cabin  had  just 
been  transformed  into  "  the  graceful  neatness 
of  an  English  cottage,"  as  saying  "  it  is  all  very 
kind,  but  the  good  lady  does  not  know  how 
dear  to  a  poor  man  is  everything  that  reminds 
him  of  the  time  when  he  played  instead  of 
working."  Taken  in  its  widest  sense  this  is 
most  true.  Every  Laburnum-tree  in  bloom 
takes  me  back  at  once  to  my  old  home,  where 
a  Laburnum  over-arched  an  entrance,  and  the 
memory  of  it  is  full  of  associations  of  my  life  as 
a  boy.  I  find,  indeed,  that  I  have  unconsciously 
planted  in  my  garden  almost  every  flower  which 
was  grown  at  my  old  home. 

The  weather   has    been    remaikable.      Cold 
cutting  winds  have  spoilt  many  of  the  flowers 


of  April  and  May,  to  which  I  had  looked  for- 
ward with  pleasant  anticipation.  For  about  a 
week  my  late  Tulips  were  glorious,  but  then 
one  morning  I  came  down  to  see  them  bruised 
and  stained  and  broken.  Still,  things  might 
have  been  worse,  and  1  was  able  to  see  the 
picture  at  its  best,  even  though  for  a  short  time 
only.  Gesner's  Tulip  came  fully  up  to  my 
expectation,  the  brilliant  red  flowers  showing 
up  well  against  tiie  foliage  of  tufted  Pansies 
with  which  they  were  carpeted.  The  other 
self-coloured  Tulips  were  most  successful,  some 
yellow  Darwin  Tulips  being  particularly  effec- 
tive. Another  Tulip  which  has  done  well  with 
me  is  the  rosy-white  T.  Ciusiana,  the  colour  of 
which  is  very  beautiful  and  delicate.  As  I 
have  said,  the  wind  and  pelting  rain  quite  spoilt 
all  the  Tulips,  but  I  fancy  they  are  flowers 
which  one  would  not  wish  to  see  constantly  for 
many  weeks. 

The  Anemones  were  scarcely  damaged  owing 
to  the  more  flexible  character  of  their  stems. 
The  season,  like  every  season,  is  not  at  all  what 
it  should  be  according  to  our  preconceived 
notions.  The  common  idea  of  the  character  of 
the  months  is  all  superstition  and  error.  The 
really  great  poets  and  prose  writers,  who  have 
given  us  our  most  valuable  and  permanent 
descriptions  of  country  life  and  affairs,  have 
generally  Tjeen  cockney-trippers  like  Walton;  or, 
at  any  rate,  natives  of  London,  like  Chaucer, 
Spenser,  Milton,  andHerrick.  The  countryman, 
born  and  bred,  is  usually  unable  to  feel  the 
poetry  of  his  surroundings — he  cannot  see  the 
wood  for  the  trees— and  hence  he  is  usually 
unable  to  produce  great  literature  dealing  with 
the  facts  of  which  he  knows  most.  Therefore, 
it  is  that  our  ideas  of  "  spring,"  "  the  month  of 
May,"  and  the  rest  are  not  in  accordance  with 
the  facts. 

Looked  at  from  a  little  distance,  the  greatest 
show  in  my  garden  at  present  is  given  by  the 
yellow  Wallflowers,  of  which  I  have  a  number 
of  great  bushes.  Yellow  is  a  very  effective  colour 
when  seen  even  from  a  considerable  distance. 
Mrs.  Earle's  advice  is  good  where  she  says  that 
the  smaller  the  garden  the  more  essential  it  is 
to  get  a  succession  of  colour. 

The  mass  of  double  Narcissi  of  which  I  spoke 
last  month  is  now  beautiful,  and  pleads  strongly 
for  the  artistic  recognition  of  double  flowers. 
Nevertheless,  charming  as  are  these  flowers  in 
a  mass  of  seventy  or  eighty  blooms,  with  their 
delicious  scent  wafted  hither  and  thither  by 
the  breezes,  I  still  hold  the  opinion  that  as 
individual  flowers  they  cannot  for  a  moment 
bear  comparison  with  the  single  Poet's 
Narcissus. 

A  very  common  flower  which  is  now  in  bloom 
does  not  receive  the  homage  which  is  its  due. 
I  refer  to  the  little  evergreen  Saxifraga  umbrosa, 
London  Pride,  None-so-pretty,  or  Queen  Anne's 
Needlework,  as  it  was  once  called.  I  have  only 
one  great  spreading  clump,  developed  from  a 
single  plant  in  the  course  of  the  last  two  or 
three  years ;  but  this  clump  is  at  present 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  beautiful 
objects  in  the  border.  From  the  pretty  green 
rosettes  spring  numerous  tall  quaint  hairy 
flower-stalks,  branching  in  Japanesque  fashion, 
bearing  panicles  of  the  most  exquisite  little 
jewels  of  flowers.  Each  of  the  five  small  whito 
petals  is  dotted  about  its  centre  with  red,  and 
towards  the  centre  of  the  flower  with  yellow ; 
whilst  the  erect  white  stamens  are  terminated 
by  anthers  coloured  terra- cotta.  The  frequency 
of  the  plant's  occurrence,  and  the  fact  that  tho 
flowers  require  close  inspection  to  be  properly 
appreciated,    probably    accounts    for    London 


Pride  being  commonly  considered  a  sort  of 
weed.  Near  the  clump  of  London  Pride  is  a 
"blue  cataract "  of  Veronica  prostrata,  hanging 
over  some  stones.  This  is  the  first  to  bloom  of 
several  Veronicas  which  I  recently  planted,  and 
it  already  appears  well  established. 

The  golden  and  sulphur  Eschscholtzias  are 
beginning  to  produce  a  distinct  effect.  The 
flowers  are  larger  than  last  year,  and  again 
than  the  year  before.  They  are  with  me,  and 
in  the  situation  I  have  chosen,  strictly  perennial, 
although  usually  described  as  annual.  Each 
autumn,  after  they  have  finished  flowering,  I 
simply  cut  them  down  with  shears,  and  they  are 
now  quite  large  bushes,  of  the  freest  and 
most  luxuriant  growth.  The  Eschscholtzias,  like 
many  other  cup-shaped  flowers  —  Anemones, 
Poppies,  Bock-Boses,  &o. — produce  no  honey, 
but  are  visited  by  insects  for  pollen  only ; 
hence  their  simple  shape,  having  no  nectaries 
to  protect  from  marauders  by  various  quaint 
devices  and  modifications  of  form. 

Many  of  the  tufted  and  other  Pansies  are 
sheets  of  beautiful  flowers.  Of  the  Violas  I 
have,  I  like  best  the  lavender  Duchess  of 
Sutherland,  the  sweet-scented,  cream-coloured 
Sylvia,  and  the  appropriately  named  White 
Duchess  ;  but  when  all  are  very  beautiful,  it 
seems  invidious  to  select  a  few. 

Pseonies  I  have  not  yet  planted  to  any 
extent,  but  propose  getting  a  few  more  next 
autumn.  The  single  European  varieties  have 
been  in  flower  for  some  little  time,  and  have  all 
done  well,  the  best  I  have  being  a  satiny- white 
one  known  as  Emodi,  which  I  believe — to  be 
strictly  Irish — is  really  a  Himalayan  species. 

Many  weeks  ago  I  had  flowers  of  the  pink 
Eosa  alpina,  and  blooms  on  my  GloireDijon,  and 
there  are  now  sevoral  Eoses  fully  open,  including 
the  beautiful  buff  Safrano  a  very  vigorous  Tea, 
the  unique  Austrian  Copper  Briar,  with 
dull-red  golden  petals,  resembling  no  other 
flower,  and  also  several  of  the  summer  Eoses  ; 
but,  of  course,  the  Eoses  will  not  be  at  their 
best  till  later. 

The  Silene  pendula  which  carpets  the  Bose- 
border  is  an  expanse  of  pink,  but  the  rich  soil 
has  made  it  grow  rather  too  luxuriantly  for  a 
carpeting  plant,  and  next  autumn  I  propose  to 
use  Primroses  for  the  border  instead.  These 
will  commence  to  flower  much  earlier,  and  will 
be  of  lower  growth.  A  couple  of  plants  of 
Geum  chiloenso  which  I  sowed  under  the  name 
of  G.  coccineum  are  just  beginning  to  flower. 
They  are  most  satisfactory  plants,  about  18  in. 
high,  bearing  panicles  of  brilliant  scarlet 
flowers. 

The  dwarf  Phloxes  are  sheets  of  pink  and 
white  flowers,  the  leaves  being  quite  hidden  by 
the  masses  of  bloom.  These,  again,  have 
quickly  established  themselves,  and  I  shall  get 
any  other  species  or  varieties  I  can.  That  is, 
without  doubt,  tho  wisest  course  to  follow  in 
amateur  gardening.  Try  by  experiment  what 
plants  really  flourish  under  your  conditions  of 
soil,  climate,  and  the  rest,  and  then  grow  tho 
best  of  the  allies  and  varieties  of  those  plants. 
Still,  there  is  an  irresistible  impulse  in  every 
gardener's  breast  to  try  to  grow  any  flowers  he 
has  hitherto  failed  with ;  but,  if  he  bo  wise,  ho 
will  conduct  his  essaying  on  a  reasonably  small 
scale  rather  than  wasto  money  in  large  consign- 
ments of  plants  doomod  to  serve  as  manure  for 
his  borders. 

Oxalis  floribunda  is  a  mass  of  rose  in  the 
sunshine,  but  for  some  twenty-three  hours  a 
day  the  flowers  are  closed ;  still,  as  it  blooms 
all  through  the  summer,  I  suppose  it  will  sleep 
a  little  less  when  we  have  more  sunshine. 
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It  is  surprising  how  few  people  with  large 
gardens  make  any  considerable  use  of  their 
opportunities.  In  looking  round  the  capacious 
grounds  of  acquaintances,  I  am  constantly 
struck  by  the  small  number  of  flowers  grown 
in  proportion  to  the  situations  offered.  My 
little  plot  then  seems  to  be  quite  cultivated. 
At  the  same  time,  there  is  no  getting  over  the 
fact  that  no  amount  of  good  gardening  will 
compensate  for  the  advantages  which  space, 
trees,  grass,  and  situation  give. 

The  curious  and  beautiful  varieties  of 
Mimulus  are  now  flowering  in  every  shade  of 
red,  brown,  and  yellow.  The  Mimulus  is  much 
like  an  Orchid  in  its  elaborate  arrangements 
for  placing  its  pollen  on  insect  visitors,  and  so 
promoting  cross-fertilisation.  The  hairy  petals, 
especially  the  lower  one,  keep  out  unwelcome 
insect-robbers. 

The  Forget-me-Nots  help  to  brighten  the 
garden,  and  assist  the  general  spring  aspect. 
The  early  Forget-me-Not  (Myosotis  dissiti- 
flora),  and  the  wood  species  (M.  sylvatica),  are 
the  two  which  I  have  raised,  and  both  are  very 
bright  and  free-growing.  I  mean  next  season 
to  try  M.  lithospermifolia,  said  <o  bear  the 
largest  flowers  of  any  Forget-me-Not,  and  the 
dwarf  alpine  species  (M.  alpestris).  The  in- 
teresting habit  of  Forget-me-Nots  of  moving 
aside  the  old  flower-stems,  and  even  the  indi- 
vidual flowers  when  fertilised,  helps  to  keep  the 
plant  continuously  bright  with  flowers  in  their 
prime.  The  plant's  object  in  so  doing  is,  of 
course,  to  present  new  flowers  to  insect  visitors, 
and  not  to  please  useless  human  eyes. 

The  Pinks  are  beginning  to  open,  and  are 
developing  their  delicious  scent.  I  am  espe- 
cially looking  forward  to  the  single  ones.  Some 
autumn-sown  Sweet  Peas  are  making  good 
progress ;  many  Irises  are  beginning  to  show 
colour,  and  a  number  of  summer  flowers  are 
sending  up  flower-stems  ready  to  unfold  in  a 
few  weeks.  The  Deutzias  and  Mays  have  not 
yet  expanded  their  blossoms,  but  a  few  days 
will  probably  make  a  difference. 

The  leaves  of  the  dwarf  fruit-trees  now  help 
very  materially  to  furnish  the  garden,  and  to 
afford  a  background  for  the  tall  herbaceous 
plants  of  the  borders.  Such  a  mixed  system  of 
gardening  appeals  to  me  as  the  ideal  for  ordi- 
nary mortals.  It  is  of  a  kind  with  the  idea  of 
art  applied  to  the  utilities  of  every  day,  rather 
than  with  the  art  which  we  may  call  dilettante. 
It  resembles  rather  a  tastefully  -  furnished 
living-room  than  an  ornate  and  vulgar  draw- 
ing-room, bearing  no  relation  to  ordinary  life. 


Hurry  Roberts. 


New  or  Noteworthy  Plants. 

• — _ 
DOHSTENIA  ARABICA,  Hems. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  curious  species  of  a  remark- 
able genus,  and  was  introduced  to  the  Cambridge 
Botanic  Gardens  by  the  kindness  of  Mrs.  Lort- 
Phillipo.  It  forms  a  stout  fle°hy  stem  of  several 
inches  in  height,  bearing  a  few  leaves  only,  of  oval 
outline,  dark  given  in  colour,  with  a  tendency  to  a 
greyish  tint,  and  with  sometimes  a  shade  of  purple. 
The  receptacles  are  curious  on  account  of  the  barren 
spoke-like  extensions,  almost  evenly  rajed  from  the 
centre.  Dor.-tenia  arabica  was  not  a  published  name 
up  to  theyiar  1SS  3,  but  a  scrap  in  the  Kew  Herbarium 
is.  so  designated  by  Mr.  Hemtley,  and  ceitainly  the 
plant  here  figured  is  identical  with  that.  It  was  sent 
from  Somali-land.  The  accompanying  illustration 
[not  reproduced]  was  kindly  drawn  for  me  by  my 
friend  Mr.  F.  W.  Burbidge,  M.A.,  V.M.H. 


Hoernia  SOMALIOA,  N.  E.  Br. 
The  plant  here  represented  is  so  like  a  Stapelia, 
both  in  its  vegetative  and  floral  partB,  that  for  garden 
purposes  few  would  be  disposed  to  quarrel  with  its 
position  if  placed  iu  that  genus.  Huernia  differs, 
however,  iu  having  a  broadly  campanulate  corolla, 
while  that  of  Stapelia  is  either  rotate  or  reflexed. 
The  corolla,  too,  of  the  former  has  a  toothed  sinus, 
while  that  of  the  latter  is  naked,  and  these  differences, 
together  with  further  uulikeness  in  the  carona, 
require  a  distinc'ion  to  be  made.  The  plant  is  deci- 
dedly attractive  among  its  congeners,  having  a  large 
brown  flower  with  polished  surface,  and  stout  greyish- 
green  stems.  It  was  introduced  to  the  Cambridge 
Botanic  Gardens  by  Mrs.  Lort-Phillips.  The  above 
name  was  kindly  given  at  Kew.  K.  Irwin  Lynch. 

Senecio  Hanburianus,  ?iov.  ip* 

The  BuKj  ined  description  of  a  new  species  of 
Senecio  has  been  sent  us  by  Mr.  Diuter,  who  must  be 
a  bold  man  to  add  to  the  many  hundreds  of  species 
of  this  genus. 


THE    GEIIMINATION   OF  SEEDS. 

In  the  articlj  signed  "W.  W.,"  in  your  issue  of 
March  26,  1898,  reference  is  made  to  loss  of  Rubber- 
seeds  in  transp  art,  to  keepiog  seeds  in  canvas-bags, 
and  to  the  keeping  of  seeds  in  hermetically-sealed 
tins  ;  but  no  information  is  given  as  to  why  feeds 
keep  best  in  canvas-bags,  what  caused  the  loss  of  the 
Rubber  seeds,  and  why  it  is  "fatal  "  to  put  seeds  into 
hermetically-sealed  tins.  Further,  the  writer  says 
that  old,  weak  seeds  of  doubtful  vitality  are  more 
likely  to  germinate  under  the  stimulating  influence 
of  a  high  temperature  than  if  given  an  ordinary 
temperature. 

Now  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  in  these 
statements  the  writer  records  the  results  of  his  own 
experience,  and  would  probably  be  quite  ready  to 
admit  that  his  article  did  not  deal  fully  with  all 
points  of  the  question,  for,  per  contra,  I  am  able  to 
state  that  Rubber-seeds  have  been  sent  from  the 
tropics  to  England  for  distribution,  without  loss,  on 
numerous  occasions  ;  that  seeds  in  canvas-bags  will 
not  keep,  and  that  hermetically- sealed  tins  are  an 
excellent  means  for  the  preservation  of  seeds.  Your 
correspondent  therefore  should  not  be  satisfied  until 
he  has  discovered  the  reason  for  the  loss  he  records, 
the  reason  why  his  seeds  keep  best  in  canvas-bags, 
and  the  reason  why  hermetically-sealed  packages  are 
sometimes  fatal  ;  for  when  it  can  be  truly  asserted 
that  the  contrary  is  frequently  the  case,  this  proof 
is  certaiuly  incumbent  on  him. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  circumstances  some- 
times alter  cases,  and  in  my  own  particular  field  (a 
tropical  garden)  the  experience  I  can  record  differs 
essentially  from  that  put  in  print  by  your  corres- 
pondent. 

On  several  occasions  I  remember  fending  home,  by 
request,  consignments  of  Nutmeg-seeds  early  iu  tho 
year.  The  report  on  these  seeds  showed  that  they 
had  suffered  in  transport,  and  all  had  become  rotten. 
Now  the  seeds  were  packed  in  the  same  way  and  in 
the  same  condition  as  others  sent  several  months 
later,  or  during  warmer  weather,  which  latter  con- 
signment ai  rived  safely,  aud  grew  well.  The  infer- 
ence therefore  is  fairly  clear  that  the  seeds  sent  in 
cold  weather  wera,  in  fact,  chilled  ;  and  subsequent 
trials  have  proved  the  ca  e  more  clearly,  for  it  is 
found  that  if  tender  seeds  are  sent  from  the  tropics 
to   arrive    in   cold    weather,  there   is   great   danger 

*  Senecio  Hanburianus;  suft".  uticofius ;  cautibus  carnosis 
gialjris  ramosis,  5  poll,  longis  ;  foliis  S— IS  poll.  loDgis, 
chordiformibus  l*eviter  sulcatis  mueronulatis  glaucis  ; 
cymis  elongatia  laxis  4— S  cephalia ;  pedicellis  elongatis 
squamellosis  1 -cephalia,  capitulia  sub:ylindrieis  basi  8—10 
patente  bracteolatis  discoideis  homo^amis  circ.  45  floris 
involucris  striatis  cir  •.  13— 13  pbyllis  disco  vix  brevioribua, 
foliolis  lineatis  obtusiusculis,  :j  ncrviis  margiuibua  late 
meinbranaceis ;  floribus  pallide  ochroleucia,  eorollaj  lobis 
lanceolatis  recurvatia  ;  staminibus  exsertis,  styli  ramis  apice 
trnncatia ;  acbieiiio  albo  pubeacente. 

Species  affi  lis  8enecione  cliordifolio  Hook.,  attamen  dia- 
tincti83ima.  Patria  ignota,  veriaimiliter  ex  Africa  capensi 
introducta,  culta  n  boito  Mortolensi.  Diuter. 


of  their  being  spoiled  ;  while  if  they  are  sent 
during  the  summer  months,  much  more  success  ia 
attained. 

To  hang  our  seeds  in  a  bag  iu  a  dry  place  in  a  me- 
dium uniform  temperature  is  with  us  an  utter  impos- 
sibility. In  the  first  place,  we  have  no  dry  place,  for 
our  air  contains  on  the  average  for  the  year  over 
/  7  per  cent,  of  moisture,  and  often  at  some  seasons 
for  long  periods  of  the  day  stands  at  saturation- 
point.  In  the  next  place,  our  temperature  reads  87  V 
(mean  max.),  and  70  7°  (mean  mio.),  and  a  bag  of 
seeds  hung  up  in  the  m>st  desirable  place  to  be 
found  would  soon  bs  perfectly  useless,  for  in  a  few 
days  the  seeds  will  have  lost  their  germinative  power 
from  the  alternations  of  humidity  aud  heat.  A  high 
temperature  carries  a  larger  amount  of  humidity 
than  cool  air,  aud  I  would  ask  "  W.  W."  if  he  does  not 
think  it  probable  that  this  humidity  is  as  great  a  factor 
in  seed-life,  as  he  must  I  think  know  it  to  be  in  plant- 
life,  and  that  germination  depends  more  upon  beiu* 
subjected  to  its  influence  than  to  any  particular  range 
of  temperature,  and  that  temperature  only  mati- 
rially  affects  seeds  when  aided  by  moisture.  In  the 
case  of  the  Nutmegs  referred  to,  the  chill  wa3  un- 
doubtedly caused  by  their  being  packed  moist ;  bu', 
if  they  had  been  dry  the  result  would  have  been  the 
sam",  as  it  is  well  kuown  here  that  once  a  Nutmeg 
becomes  dry,  or  as  dry  as  it  will  get,  it  has  lost  its 
germinating  power,  and  the  only  possible  way  to  pre- 
serve them  is  to  keep  them  moist  until  germination 
occurs.  If,  howsver,  the  temperature  is  considerably 
lowered,  decay  at  ouce  sets  in,  for  it  acts  as  a 
check  upan  growth,  and  a  check  in  this  stage  mean3 
destruction,  fn  the  tropics  it  is  almost  impossiole — 
at  any  rate,  during  the  rainy  season— to  keep  seeds  10 
as  to  mdutain  their  germinating  power  ;  and  this  is 
often  destroyed  by  other  means  than  by  temperature 
and  moisture,  for  we  have  to  contend  with  numerous 
insect  enemies,  such  as  ants,  weevils,  &c,  which,  as 
one  would  think,  maliciously  eat  out  the  embryo. 

During  rainy  weather  there  is  sufficient  humidity 
in  the  atmosphere  itself  to  ijduce  slow  germination, 
which  may,  or  may  not  be  perceptible,  aud  when  this 
has  once  taken  place,  the  dryness  or  alternation  of 
humidity  and  dryness  will  kill  the  seeds,  if  they  are 
not  in  a  situation  to  maintain  growth.  Agaiu,  the 
hermetically-sealed  tin  may  be  at  times,  and  undtr 
certain  conditions,  deadly  for  seeds,  but  there  can  at 
the  same  time  be  no  possible  question  as  to  its  use- 
fulness for  preservation  purposes.  Its  success  depeuds, 
of  course,  entirely  upou  the  state  of  the  atmo-pbere 
at  the  time  the  Belling  is  effected,  and  on  the  condi- 
tion of  the  senls  when  sealed.  If  tins  are  staled 
when  the  air  is  saturated  with  moisture,  rotten  seeds 
may  be  expected  when  the  tins  are  opened  iu  the 
tropics  ;  but  if  the  seeds  are  sealed  on  a  dry  day,  or 
in  rooms  where  the  air  is  quite  dry,  they  will  certainly 
keep  good  for  a  greater  length  of  time  than  if  put  up 
in  any  other  way.  f  f  growers  could  only  persuade 
seedsmen  to  take  a  lesson  from  the  biscuit-maktrs, 
it  would  be  a  great  advance  made.  Ginger-nuts  or 
other  biscuits  ktep  perfectly  well  in  the  patent  tins 
easily  opened  with  a  thumb-piece,  and  so  would  seeds, 
if  put  up  in  a  proper  way  in  similar  packages,  aud 
the  package  would  cost  little  moie  than  the  ordinary 
envelope,  and  would  certainly  be  accepted  as  a  boon 
by  growers  in  the  tropics. 

What  "  W.  W."  says  of  old  seeds  may  be  true,  but 
if  he  could  witness  the  result  of  sowing  a  row  of  aged 
Pea  seeds,  as  occurs  with  us  occasionally,  I  am  sure 
he  would  hardly  venture  to  urge  a  high  temperature 
for  geiminating  them.  They  start  quicker,  it  is  true, 
than  in  a  temperate  atmosphere,  but  so  also  do  the 
thousand-andone  micro-organisms  with  which  they 
are  surrounded,  which  soon  destroy  their  vitality  ; 
the  latter,  however,  are  possibly  Dot  present  in  such 
numbers  under  artificial  conditions  as  they  are  in  a 
tropical  country. 

The  majority  of  tropical  seeds  have  a  vitality  of 
an  evanescent  character,  and  to  dry  them  is  at  once 
to  destroy  them  ;  but  to  this  there  are  notable  excep- 
tions. We  have  an  illustrasion  of  this  in  the  seeds 
of  Guilandina  bonducella,  L.  This  seed  is  furnished 
with  a  testa  impermeable  to  either  water  or  air,  which 
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probably  preserves  its  vitality  as  loDg  or  longer  than 
auy  other  tropical  seed,  owiDg  to  the  fact  of  its  being 
"  hermetically  sealed  "  in  a  proper  manner.  J.  H.  H., 
Trinidad,  April,  1898. 


TAGETES   LACERA. 

(Brandegee),  Lower  California. 

A  sdb-shrobby,  half-hardy  perennial,  introduced 
and  raised  from  Feeds  by  Col.  John  Ross,  C.B. 
(John  Robs  of  Blageuburgh),  of  Rostrevor  House, 
Rostrevor,  Warrenpoint,  co.  Down,  Ireland.  Col.  Rosa 
kindly  sent  a  plant  in  1897  to  the  Botanical  Gardens 
of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  which  flowered  in  a  green- 
house in  February,  March,  April,  and  May,  1898. 
The  flowers  are  small,  with  clear  orange-chrome  or 
yellow  florets,  and  freely  produced  in  lax  terminal 
panicles,  and  if  touched  they  have  the  characteristic 
odour  of  the  French  and  African  Marigolds ; 
but  the  plant  is  of  a  much  more  graceful  character 
(6g.  135).  Our  specimens  came  from  Mr.  Burbidge, 
who  is  anxious  that  all  the  credit  of  its  introduction 
be  given  to  Col.  Ross,  C.B.,  and  be  further  informs 
us  that  the  plant  has  passed  through  the  mild  winter 
of  1897-98  in  the  open  in  Col.  Ross'  Garden  at 
Rostrevor,  Co.  Down,  Ireland,  and  adds,  "  If  one  may 
judge  from  its  neat  and  perennial  habit,  and  its  free- 
flowering  character,  it  would  appear  to  be  a  distinct 
addition  to  half  hardy  shrubby  Composites,  and  it 
may  be  available  for  hybridising  purposes  with  the 
annual  species  ;  or  even  cross-bred  seedlings  from 
itself  may  lead  to  Eome  improvements  in  the  size  and 
colour  of  its  flowers,  as  the  plant  evidently  is  a  very 
free  seed  bearer. 


Fig.  135.— tagetes  lacera. 


METHODS    OF    PLANT    PRO- 
PAGATION. 

{Continued  from  p.  213.) 

Bulbous  Plants. — In  my  last  paper  I  confined 
my  remarks  to  hardy  or  open-border  plants,  which, 
as  noted,  can  almost  be  left  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves as  regards  perpetuation ;  but  this  cannot  be 
said  of  many  indispensable  bulbous  ornaments  of  our 
stoves  and  greenhouses.  I  will,  therefore,  venture  to 
give  a  few  simple  methods  of  propagating  them, 
which,  to  those  who  know,  may  be  taken  simply  ss 
reminders,  while  those  who  do  not  will  doubtless 
thank  me  as  they  have  done  before. 

Lilies. — The  Lily  genus  may  be  taken  first.  All 
of  these  may  be  increased  by  their  bulb-scales,  as 
is  proved  by  the  good  price  often  realised  by  the  box 
or  boxes  of  "  pieces "  which  generally  concludes  an 
auction  sale  of  these  bulbs,  especially  if  the  varieties 
offered  have  been  high- class  and  rare. 

The  scales  should  be  bedded  in  sandy  loam, 
watered  in,  and  then  placed  in  a  moderately  warm 
pit,  when  most  of  them  will  make  one  little  bulbil, 
or  perhaps  more,  at  the  base  of  the  scale,  which 
being  allowed  to  grow  for  one  year  more,  may  be 
detached,  and  potted-up  five  or  six  together  in  a 
48-pot  ;  or  in  the  case  of  the  hardy  kinds,  be  lined 
up  in  beds  or  borders,  and  merely  protected  in  the 
winter  by  a  thick  layer  of  cocoa-refuse  or  leaf-mould, 
and  left  till  they  attain  to  flowering  size.  Lilies  of 
the  tigrinum  section,  especially  the  old-fashioned 
Tiger-Lily  of  our  gardens,  give  us  plenty  of  little 
bulbils  on  their  flower-stems.  These  should  be  left 
attached  till  the  resting-period  of  the  parent-bulb 
arrives,  when  they  may  be  detached,  and  potted  or 
planted  up  for  stock,  Lilium  lancifolium  does  not 
often  make  bulblets,  but  may  be  coaxed  to  do  so  by 
earthing-up  the  stem  with  some  light  soil,  and  then 
shortening  it,  so  as  to  leave  only  enough  foliage  to 
keep  the  sap  moving.  Other  Lilies,  particularly 
canadense,  longiflorum,  and  its  useful  variety  from 
Bermuda,  called  Harrisii,  as  a  rule,  when  doing  well, 
make  quantities  of  bulb-offsets,  which  may  be  re- 
moved, and  potted-up  in  stores,  or  put  aside  in 
cocoa-fibre  or  sand,  and  planted  up  in  the  spriDg.  The 
noble  Lilium  auratum,  especially  imported  examples, 
has  a  habit  of  flowering,  and  then  breaking  up  into 
a  perfect  nest  of  little  bulbs  ;  these  should  be  care- 
fully separated  when  the  flower-stalk  is  ripe,  and  potted 
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up  or  stored.  Lilium  auratum  seeds  very  freely, 
especially  if  the  grower  will  take  the  trouble  to  use 
the  pollen  from  other  flowers  of  the  same  species, 
aud  artificially  fertilise  the  stigma.  I  raised  many 
from  seed  when  the  bulbs  cost  1 4s.  each ;  it  was 
then  quite  worth  while.  Allow  the  fruit  to  become 
so  ripe  that  it  bursts  and  shows  its  contents,  then 
gather  and  lay  singly  in  trays  in  the  sun.  when  the 
seed  will  drop  out  easily  from  the  seed-vessel,  and 
may  be  collected  and  fanned  to  get  rid  of  the  light 
useless  seeds,  and  the  rest  rubbed  between  the  hands, 
to  take  off  the  thin  part  or  wing,  and  the  plump 
oval  kernels  sown  in  boxes  or  pans.  If  well-cared 
for,  generally  most  of  these  will  flower  the  third 
year,  and  not  unfrequently  a  few  choice  varieties 
reward  the  raiser,  the  noble  auratum  platyphyllum 
and  others  being  seed  variations. 

No  one  in  England  as  yet,  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain, 
has  tried  to  cook  this  Lily,  though  I  read  they  are 
thus  utilised  in  Japan.  Will  some  one  who  knows 
divulge  this,  and  so  add  to  our  vegetable  menu  ? 

So  much  for  Lilies  proper,  though  popularly  most 
of  the  following  subjects  are  called  Lilies  by  the 
uninitiated.  For  instance,  the  "Scarborough  Lily" 
(Vallota  purpurea),  so  useful  for  its  early  autumn 
flowering,  its  trivial  name  being  "purpurea,"  but 
why,  I  know  not,  unless  it  be  from  the  colour  of 
the  leaf  and  flower-stalks,  as  they  emerge  from  the 
crown  of  the  bulb.  This,  properly  treated,  produces 
quantities  of  small  bulbs  at  the  base  of  the  parent, 
which,  at  the  time  of  repotting,  may  be  broken  off 
and  potted-up,  or  nursed  in  pans. 

A  variety  with  large  flowers,  softer  in  colour, 
larger,  and  not  so  deeply  crenate  as  the  type,  with  a 
conspicuous  white  centre,  is  known  in  my  neighbour- 
hood as  Gilbert's  variety,  but  was  sent  out  as  a 
novelty  by  Mr.  W.  Bull  under  the  name  of  "eximium." 
This  is  far  preferable  to  the  old  form,  and  makes  a 
noble  specimen,  when  well  flowered,  to  associate  with 
Allamandas,  Dipladenias,  Eucharis,  &c,  making  a 
telling  addition  to  a  collection  of  stove  and  green- 
house plants  in  flower  for  autumn  exhibition. 

The  hybrid  Amaryllis,  of  which  Veitch,  Ker, 
Williams,  and  others  have  given  us  within  the  last 
few  years  so  many  grand  examples,  may  all  be  in- 
creased in  the  same  simple  manner,  and  I  have 
found  that  starving,  both  as  regards  manure  and 
water,  induces  them  to  make  offset  bulbs,  especi- 
ally after  they  have  flowered ;  while  splitting  the 
bulb  from  the  base  about  half  an  inch  up  into  four  to 
six  segments,  according  to  its  size,  will  also  cause 
the  production  of  small  bulbs,  but  it  should  be  done 
when  the  bulb  is  in  full  growth  and  vigour,  without 
lifting  it  from  the  soil  in  which  it  is  potted,  the  bulb 
being  allowed  to  attain  to  its  resting  time  before  the 
offsets  are  removed. 

Crinums  and  Pancratiums,  as  a  rule,  make  plenty 
of  side-bulbs,  and  these  should  be  allowed  to  grow 
beside  their  foster  -  parents  till  large  enough  to 
remove  and  repot.  P.  fragrans  and  P.  illjricum 
are  perhaps  the  most  useful  generally  met  with, 
out  to  flower  these  year  by  year  attention  must  be 
given  to  their  periods  of  growth  and  rest.  With 
due  deference  to  growers  whom  I  know  hold  quite 
contrary  views,  the  useful  Eucharis  amazonica  gives 
better  results  if  allowed  to  dry  and  rest,  so  that  at 
least  the  greater  part  of  the  foliage  dies  down.  Then 
is  the  time  to  take  off  all  the  small  side-bulbs,  and 
clean  them  to  repot  into  some  fresh  hazel  loam 
and  fibrous  peat,  and  after  about  three  weeks  or  a 
month's  reBt,  to  put  them  into  gentle  bottom-heat, 
when,  as  soon  as  the  pots  are  well  filled  with  roots, 
they  will  generally  flower. 

A  novel  plan,  culled  from  the  new  American 
gardening  paper,  Tlie  Weekly  Florists'  Review,  is,  I 
think,  worth  a  trial  on  this  side  of  the  herring- 
pond.  "After  flowering  (about  June)  the  pots  of 
bulbs  are  shaken  out,  and  the  single  bulbs  selected 
and  planted  in  a  warm  and  rich  sheltered  border, 
allowing  enough  space  between  the  bulbs  for  cultiva- 
tion and  care.  Early  in  the  autumn  the  bulbs  are 
taken  up,  and  repotted  firmly  in  fresh  turfy  loam. 
In  a  short  time  the  flower-spikes  will  begin  to  push 
up,  or  this  may  be  retarded  by  keeping  the  pots  in  a 
c  >ol  house.''     Allowing  for  difference  of  climate,  why 


should  not  this  plan  succeed  in  Britain,  and  would  it 
not  probably  rid  us  of  the  mite  ? 

Cliveia  or  Imatophyllum,  of  which  there  are  now  at 
least  a  score  of  fine  varieties,  introduced  since  Cliveia 
nobilis  was  sent  us  from  the  Cape  in  1 823,  is  one  other 
bulb  that  increases  regularly  and  surely  if  well  cared 
for,  and  kept  clean  from  mealy-bug  and  other  pests. 
The  side  bulbs  may  be  removed  by  a  sharp  knife  as 
soon  as  the  flowering  period  is  over,  and  potted 
and  kept  quiet  for  a  while,  and  then  encouraged 
to  grow  by  the  aid  of  heat  and  stimulants.  When 
they  cease  to  produce  more  young  leaves  from  the 
crown,  withhold  water  for  a  while,  and  then  the 
flower-spikes  will  soon  appear  emerging  flattened 
from  between  the  handsome  curved  leaves. 

If  assisted  by  fertilising  the  flowers  by  pollen  taken 
from  other  individuals,  Imatophyllum  miniatum  seeds 
freely,  producing  deep  plum-coloured  or  red  drupes. 
When  these  are  quite  ripe,  open  them  and  take  out 
the  solitary  seed,  and  sow  in  deep  pans  at  once. 
They  will  germinate  the  following  spring,  and  the 
young  plants  will  generally  follow  the  third  year.  I 
raised  a  few  good  varieties  in  this  way,  which  have 
passed  into  trade  through  various  channels. 

There  are  many  more  bulbous  plants,  as  Hoeman- 
thus,  Daubenyas,  Cy  clobothras,  or  Calochorti,  but  these 
are  60  seldom  seen  outside  botanical  collections  that 
it  would  be  of  little  use  to  indicate  their  method  of 
propagation,  while  the  Calochorti  are  imported  every 
year  by  some  firms  and  sold  by  auction  at  the  Mart ; 
sad  to  say,  my  experience  of  them  is  that  they  flower, 
and  then  gradually  disappear,  a  circumstance  much 
to  be  regretted,  as  some  are  very  beautiful,  and  well 
deserve  their  common  name  in  California,  "The 
Shell  Lilies. "  If  seeded,  would  the  progeny  raised 
from  this  be  more  robust  in  constitution,  or  are  our 
winters  too  wet  for  them  ?  Experience. 
(To  be  continued.) 
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SOWING  SEEDS  OF  ANEMONE  FULGENS, 
HORTENSIS,  &c. 
To  bow  in  shallow  boxes  filled  with  light  loamy 
soil,  and  to  transplant,  is  perhaps  better  than  to  sow 
in  a  bed  in  the  open.  The  seeds  after  being  rubbed 
in  sand  to  separate  them,  should  be  dibbled  in  at 
14  inches  apart,  and  slightly  covered  with  fine  soil  ; 
the  boxes  may  stand  in  a  cold  frame  till  the  plants 
are  large  enough  to  be  transferred  to  the  nursery-beds. 
After  the  seedlings  are  established,  water  should  be 
copiously  applied  in  dry  weather,  and  at  intervals 
liquid  manure  may  be  afforded.  A  bed  for  these 
plants  should  be  heavily  dressed  with  decayed 
manure,  and  its  position  should  be  rather  moist 
than  dry,  and  the  soil  of  a  good  depth.  In  cold  and 
heavy  soils,  it  is  good  practice  to  mix  leaf-mould  and 
sand  with  the  staple,  in  the  upper  part  at  least. 

Anemone  fulgens  may  be  advantageously  flowered 
in  pots,  but  it  may  not  be  subjected  to  a  high 
temperature.  Kept  free  from  frost  in  cold  frames 
during  winter,  the  tubers  flower  very  early,  and  are 
very  useful  for  furnishing  flowers  for  cutting  and 
other  purposes.  B.  Markham,  Northdown,  Margate. 


LARIX  LYALLI. 


The  illustration  on  p.  357  represents  a  group  of  the 
alpine  Larix  Lyalli  growing  near  the  shores  of  Lake 
Agnes,  in  one  of  the  wildest  parts  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  of  Southern  Alberta,  at  an  elevation  above 
the  sea  of  nearly  7000  feet. 

Larix  Lyalli,  which  is  distinguished  from  the 
nearly  related  Larix  occidentalis  by  its  tetragonal 
leaves  and  tomentose  branchlets,  was  discovered  in 
1860  by  David  Lyall,  the  surgeon  of  the  British 
Commission  which  marked  the  northern  boundary 
of  the  United  States  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
It  is  a  Bmall  tree,  rarely  seventy-five  feet  in  height, 
with  a  trunk  generally  18  or  20  inches,  but 
occasionally  3  or  4  feet  in  diameter,  and  remote,  pal- 
mately  divided,  exceedingly  tough,  persistent  branches 


thin,  dark  red-brown  scaly  bark,  cones  from  li  to 
2  inches  in  length,  with  conspicuous  exserted  purple 
bracts  and  scales,  fringed  on  the  margins  with  matted 
white  hairs.  Larix  Lyalli  grows  only  near  the  timber 
line,  at  elevations  between  4,500  and  8,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is  distributed  from 
Southern  Alberta  and  the  interior  of  Southern 
British  Columbia  southward  along  the  Cascade  Moun- 
tains, and  through  northern  Washington  to  Mount 
Stuart,  one  of  their  eastern  spurs  at  the  head  of  a 
fork  of  the  Yukima  River.  In  Alberta  this  alpine 
Larch  grows  on  steep  slopes  and  benches,  usually 
facing  the  north,  either  singly  or  in  groves  of  a  few 
hundred  trees,  and  alone  or  mixed  with  Engelmann's 
Spruce.  In  the  region  where  the  boundary  between 
British  Columbia  and  the  United  States  crosses  the 
Cascade  Mountains,  and  where  it  was  probably  dis- 
covered by  Lyall,  Larix  Lyalli  is  scattered  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  about  6000  feet  above  the  sea,  over  undulating 
grass-covered  table-lands,  where  its  associates  are  Pinus 
albicaulis,  Abies  lasiocarpa,  and  Tsuga  Pattoniana. 
On  Mount  Stuart,  where  it  finds  its  most  southerly 
home,  the  trees  form  a  straggling  line  along  the 
upper  margin  of  the  forests,  or  occasionally  small 
irregular  groves  up  to  8000  feet  above  the  sea. 
C.  S.  Sargent. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE 
OF  GRAFTING. 

Among  the  methods  which  the  gardener  adopts  for 
re-producing  any  given  species  or  variety  of  plant, 
that  of  ' '  grafting  "  holds  a  most  important  place.  It 
is  especially  useful  in  the  propagation  of  many  trees 
and  shrubs  to  which  the  application  of  other  methods 
of  propagation  is  found  too  tedious  or  difficult.  Fruit- 
trees,  Roses,  Rhododendrons,  Hollies,  Conifers, 
various  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs,  &c,  may  be 
multiplied  in  this  way. 

Take  the  concrete  case  of  the  Apple-tree.  The 
numerous  varieties  of  the  Apple  are  commonly 
grafted,  either  upon  the  common  wild  Crab,  or  the 
Paradise-stock.  The  process,  to  take  the  simplest 
form  of  grafting,  is  the  following  :  an  oblique  and 
perfectly  smooth  cut  is  made  opposite  a  dormant  bud 
or  eye,  severing  thereby  the  upper  part  of  the  stock- 
plant  ;  a  similar  oblique  clean  cut  is  made  on  the 
lower  end  of  a  twig  of  last  summer's  growth  of  the 
variety  to  be  grafted,  and  in  the  same  position  ;  these 
two  cut  surfaces  are  then  applied  one  to  another,  so 
that  the  two  easily  fit  and  coincide,  leaving  no  por- 
tion of  the  cut  surfaces  exposed.  They  are  then  tied 
firmly  together  with  bast,  and  finally,  wax  is  smeared 
along  the  sides  in  order  to  prevent  the  entrance  of 
either  moiBture  or  dry  air.  The  operation  should  be 
performed  either  during  the  winter  or  the  early 
spring.  At  these  seasons  of  the  year  the  plant  is 
practically  in  a  dormant  state,  that  is  to  say,  no 
growth  is  taking  place,  for  no  sap  is  as  yet  passing 
actively  through  the  tissues,  and  the  assimilation  of 
food  has  ceased. 

Structorb  or  the  Wood. 

It  is  here  necessary  to  describe  the  structure  of  the 
stem  of  the  Apple,  in  order  to  make  clearer  the  fol- 
lowing remarks.  Starting  from  the  outside,  as  seen 
in  a  transverse  section  of  the  stem,  there  is  the  bark, 
consisting  of  a  small  quantity  of  dead  corky-tissue. 
Next  within  this  is  the  cortex,  consisting  largely  of 
living  green  cells  called  parenchyma,  which  have  the 
same  function  as  the  green  cells  of  the  leaf,  but  the 
cortex,  in  the  older  condition  of  the  stem,  becomes 
entirely  replaced  by  cork.  The  tissue  succeeding 
this  is  the  bast  or  phloem,  containing  elongated 
narrow  cells  called  "sieve-tubes,"  which  are  of  great 
importance  as  the  conductors  of  the  elaborated  sap 
coming  from  the  leaves,  and  of  very  small  and  short 
"companion-cells,"  with  dense  protoplasmic  contents 
intimately  attached  to  the  sieve-tubes  laterally. 
Besides  these  are  other  larger  parenchyma  cells 
scattered  amongst  the  sieve-tubes,  and  also  the  cells 
of  the  medullary  rays,  containing  living  contents  and 
forming  bands  running  in  a  radial  direction  from 
the  pith  to  the  cortex.  But  the  tissue  which  occupies 
the  greatest  portion  of  the  diameter  of  the  stem  is 
the  wood,  the  most  conspicuous  and  important 
elements  of  which  are  the  vessels,  for  they  are  the 
chief  agents  in  the  conduction  of  the  water  through 
the  stem. 

With  the  exception  of  the  youngest  elements 
at  the  outer  periphery  of  the  wood,  they  are  quite 
dead  and  lignified,  being  merely  passive  conductors 
of  the  sap  ;    their  walls,  with  the  exception  of  the 
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innermost  spiral  vessels,  are  studded  -with  numerous 
bordered  pits.  The  other  dead  elements  of  the  wood 
are  the  fibres,  which  are  greatly  elongated,  thick- 
walled  woody  elements  with  snail  pits  in  their  lateral 
walls,  and  very  tapering  ends.  But  there  may  also  be 
present  another  kind  of  fibre,  called  the  fibrous  cell, 
possessing  living  contents,  thicker  walls,  and  fewer 
pits ;  these  fibres,  of  whichever  kind,  are  the  principal 
strengthening  elements  of  the  wood.  Numerous 
living,  thin-walled  parenchyma  ce'Is,  with  proto- 
plasmic contents,  are  found  scattered  in  the  wocd, 
usually  in  immediate  connection  with  the  vessels,  in 


with  conspicuous  protoplasmic  contents.  The  centre 
of  the  stem  is  occupied  by  the  pith,  consisting  of 
sbcrt  psrerchj  ma-shaped  cells  with  thin  walls  ;  mary 
of  theFe  cells  are  living,  and  contain  protoplasmic 
contents.  Others  may  le  dffd,  end  may  then  be 
slightly  wcody  in  texture,  and  possibly  take  seme 
part  in  the  conduction  of  the  sap. 

Ccniir-itity  of  Trotojlasm. — I  may  lere  mention 
an  impcitsnt  fact  in  the  minute  structure  of  the 
stem  ;  all  the  living  cells,  in  whatever  part  of  the 
stem  they  msy  occur,  are  in  intimate  communication 
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the  conducting  function  of  which  they  probably  play 
a  not  insignificant  part;  these  elements  are  ni-ually 
quite  short,  and  occur  in  vertical  rows  of  four  at  the 
sides  of  the  vessels.  The  cells  of  the  numerous 
medullary  rays,  with  their  living  protoplasmic  con- 
tents'running  radially  through  the  wood,  must  be  of 
great  importance  in  supplying  the  wood,  jarencbyma- 
cells,  and  the  young  developing  peripheral  wood,  with 
nourishment  received  from  the  bast  and  cortex. 
Situated  between  the  wood  and  the  bast  is  the 
generative  layer,  the  l;  cambium,"  which  is  the  seat  of 
the  formation  of  the  new  layers  of  wood  and  bast 
formed  by  it  to  the  inside  and  the  outside  respec- 
tively ;  it  consists  of  Blightly-  elongated  narrow  cells, 


with  each  other  by  means  of  their  protoplasm,  which, 
in  the  form  of  numerous  extremely  minute  threads, 
passes  freely  through  the  cell  -  walls  ;  in  this  way, 
throughout  the  plant,  open  channels  for  the  passage, 
probably,  both  of  food  substances  and  of  stimuli 
through  all  the  living  cell",  exist — a  recent  histolo- 
gical rii  covery  which  must  be  considered  as  of  real 
practical  significance. 

Now  the  reason  why  especial  care  is  taken  that  the 
incisions  made  both  on  the  stock  and  on  the  graft 
shall  be  perfectly  smooth  and  even,  the  work  of  au 
adequately-sharpened  knife,  so  that  no  sinuosities  in 
the  surfaces,  and  no  mangling  of  the  tissues  shall 
occur,  lies  in  the  endeavour  to  cause  as  little  strain 


and  as  little  difficulty  as  possible  to  the  plant  in 
bringing  about  the  union  of  the  two  surfaces  of  stem. 
As  soon  as,  under  the  genial  warmth  of  the  spring 
sun  and  moisture,  the  sap  gently  begins  to  stir  both 
in  the  stock  plant  and  the  graft,  both  of  these  will 
straightway  begin  the  work  of  healing  the  fearful 
wound  which  has  been  made  in  their  respective 
Btems.  The  living  parenchyma  cells  of  the  cortex, 
bast,  cambium,  wood,  and  pith,  on  either  side  of  the 
wound  will  begin  to  divide  up,  chiefly  by  transverse 
walls,  so  as  to  bring  the  two  surfaces  of  mutilated 
cells  into  intimate  contact  with  each  other  ;  the  pro- 
toplasm will  probably  also  exert  its  cellulose-forming 
power  by  bridging  the  gaps  between  the  broken  cell- 
walls  of  the  opposite  surfaces  ;  parenehymatous- 
tissue,  known  as  wound-callus,  will  be  formed  outside 
the  two  applied  surfaces,  at  any  point  where  contact 
of  exposed  tissues  with  the  air  occurs,  the  outermost 
cells  of  this  tissue  becoming  corky. 

When  this  complete  union  of  the  two  surfaces  of 
the  stock  and  the  graft  respectively,  by  means  of  the 
direct  continuity  of  their  cell-walls,  has  been  accom- 
plished, is  this  the  whole  of  what  has  to  be  said  ? 
What  does  this  continuity  of  the  walla  imply  ?  It 
implies  also  the  continuity  of  the  protoplasmic  con- 
tents of  the  cells  of  the  stock  and  the  graft,  by 
means  of  those  minute  protoplasmic  threads  traversing 
the  cell-walls  already  described  above.  It  is  through 
the  agency  of  these  tiny  protoplasmic  channels  that 
a  real  and  vital  union  is  effected  between  the  living 
tissues  of  the  stock  and  the  graft,  in  just  the  same 
way  as  a  real  and  vital  union  exists  between  all  the 
living  tissues  of  the  stock  or  the  graft,  considered  as 
separate  units. 

As  regards  the  dead  e'ements  of  the  wood,  the 
vessels  and  fibres,  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  contain 
no  protoplasmic  contents,  the  union  between  the 
opposing  surfaces  will  be  a  purely  mechanical,  and 
thus  far  less  complete,  one,  but  will  no  doubt  suffice 
for  the  uninterrupted  passage  of  the  sap  from  the 
stock  to  the  graft. 

The  protoplasm  is  the  seat  and  origin  of  all  the 
phenomena  of  plant  life  ;  it  is  there  that  the  life- 
processes  take  place,  of  nourishment,  respiration, 
and  growth.  In  the  protoplasm,  as  the  centre  of 
vitality,  and  the  pivot  on  which  all  the  complex 
incidents  of  life  turn,  reside  the  whole  character  and 
idiosyncrasies  of  the  plant.  From  the  fact  that  this 
vital  fluid  forms  one  continuous  network  through  the 
living  tissues  of  the  plant,  it  follows  that  the  plant 
is  a  single  individual  in  the  trueet  sense  of  the  word  ; 
that  all  the  tissues,  and  all  the  cells  composing  the 
tissues,  have  characters  in  common,  and  there  is  not 
a  single  cell  which  may  be  said  to  be  discrete,  and  to 
possess  an  entirely  independent  character  of  its  own. 
It  is  true  that  certain  tissues  are  differentiated  to 
form  structures  possessing  functions  very  different 
from  other  tissues  of  the  same  plant.  Yet  these 
differences  are  in  reality  but  superficial  and  apparent, 
an  undercurrent  of  common  character  running 
through  them  all.  The  ovule  may  often  develop  as 
a  leaf,  the  stamen  as  a  petal,  the  petals  and  sepals 
as  leaves,  or  the  whole  flower  as  a  vegetative  shoot, 
and  in  the  early  forms  of  vegetable  life,  stem,  root, 
and  leaf  are  one  and  the  same  organ.  We  have  even 
several  instances,  familiar  to  every  gardener,  where  a 
whole  plant  may  develop  from  a  leaf,  as  in  Begonia, 
Streptocarpus,  Ferns,  &c.  The  secret  of  all  this  is 
that  the  protoplasm,  which  is  the  fundamental  seat 
of  the  whole  bundle  of  characters  and  peculiarities 
of  the  plant,  passes  freely  and  openly  from  cell  to 
cell  through  the  whole  length  of  the  plant  from  the 
tip  of  the  root  to  the  embryo  enclosed  in  the  seed. 

Reciprocal  Influence  of  Slock  and  Scion. — 
When  a  graft  or  "bud"  has  "taken,"  i  e.,  when 
it  has  become  vitally  connected  to  the  stock,  the 
result  will  be  a  mingling,  in  a  greater  or  lefs  degree, 
of  the  protoplasmic  substance  of  the  two,  so  that, 
on  these  grounds,  we  should  expect  to  find  an 
influence  working,  in  one  direction  from  the  stock 
upon  the  graft,  and  in  the  other  from  the  graft  upon 
the  stock.  But  this  mutual  influence,  though  it 
mu6t  exist,  is,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  but  little 
apparent,  inasmuch  as  we  see  the  grafted  shoot  as  it 
unfolds  its  leaves,  shoots,  and  flowers,  showing  cha- 
racters peculiar  to  itself,  and  none  of  those  peculiar 
to  the  stock.  The  influence  of  the  stock  upon  the 
graft  must  therefore,  in  these  cases,  we  conclude,  be 
very  slight  and  inappreciable.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  cases  known  where  this  influence  is  very 
much  more  pronounced,  and  where  the  characters  of 
the  stock  appear  very  conspicuously  intermingled,  in 
different  ways  and  in  various  intensities,  among  those 
of  the  graft  ;  an  example  of  this  is  seen  in  the  familiar 
graft-hybrid,  Cytisus  Adami. 

The  conditioning  factors,  in  all   cases,  of  the  in- 
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fluence  of  stock  upon  graft,  and  vice  versd,  are  very 
occult.  I  will  here  throw  out  but  one  suggestion, 
viz.,  that  iu  those  cases,  the  majority,  where  no  per- 
ceptible influence  from  the  stock  occurs  in  the 
grafted  shoot,  the  cau9e  may  possibly  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  the  protoplasmic  substance  of  the 
grafted  shoot  is  more  vitalised,  more  active,  and 
stronger  than  that  of  the  stock,  and  this  would 
naturally  result  from  the  fact  that  as  soon  as  the 
graft  begins  to  form  its  leaves  and  twigs,  which  would 
occur  as  soon  us  the  sap  began  to  flow,  those  of  the 
stock  are  all  carefully  and  cleanly  stripped  off  ; 
hence  the  food-supply  for  the  protoplasmic  substance 
in  the  stem  of  the  latter  is  almost  entirely  cut  off, 
which  must  inevitably  devitilise  it,  and  incapacitate 
it  for  any  influence  as  the  representative  bearer  of  the 
characters  peculiar  to  the  stock.  Its  future  suste- 
nance mu6t  come  chiefly  from  the  activity  of  the 
graftei  shoot.  This,  however,  is  a  mere  suggestion 
regarding  a  possible  factor  in  the  case.  The  most 
importint  causes  may  be  more  hidden  and  obscure. 

As  regards  the  influence  of  the  graft  on  the  stock, 
this  has  also,  in  those  cases  where  it  has  had  an 
opportunity  of  manifesting  itself,  been  observed.  But 
in  most  cases  no  such  opportunity  is  afforded,  for  the 
stock,  as  soon  as  the  graft  commences  growth,  is 
denuded  of  its  leaves  and  shoots. 

Supposing  the  grafting  to  be  performed  in  the  later 
spring  or  summer,  however,  when  the  sap  is  actively 
and  rapidly  passing  through  the  tissues  of  the  plant 
iu  great  quantity,  what  will  happen  ?  In  the  first 
place,  the  redundant  sap,  on  reaching  the  cut  sur- 
faces, and  finding  its  habitually  smooth  course 
partially  interrupted  (however  tightly  the  two  sur- 
faces may  appear  to  be  mutually  applied),  will  tend 
tj  accumulate  there,  and  swamp  both  the  woody  and 
the  living  tissues  with  over-abundant  moisture, 
which  would  doubtless  interfere  considerably  with 
their  ordinary  functions,  causing  some  injury,  and 
even  death,  to  the  cells,  and  certainly  prevent  the 
requisite  cell-division,  and  the  formation  of  the 
lateral  wound-callus,  without  which  the  graft  could 
not  "take."  In  the  second  place,  even  supposing 
there  was  a  chance  of  the  graft  "taking,"  the  eap 
would  have  a  tendency  to  push  the  buds  of  the  stock 
below  the  grafted  portion,  so  that  extra  labour  would 
be  required  to  constantly  keep  nipping  the  young 
wild  shoots  as  tbey  grew  out  ;  otherwise,  if  allowed  to 
sprout,  they  would  prevent  the  proper  passage  of  the 
sap  to  the  graft,  which  would,  inconsequence,  rapidly 
become  exhausted.  Again,  even  if  these  wild  shoots 
weru  properly  suppressed,  and  the  sap  effected  a 
thorough  passage  iato  the  graft,  the  buds  of  the 
latter  would  rapidly  shoot  forth,  and  tend  to  draw 
too  large  a  quantity  of  sap  across  the  wound  before 
it  had  become  thoroughly  healed — a  state  of  things 
which  would  considerably  interfere  with  that  process. 
This  rapid  shooting  of  the  buds  would  also  tend  to 
exhaust  too  early  the  energies  of  the  youDg  grafted 
plant — a  circumstance  which  would  injuriously  affect 
its  later  growth. 

A  point  of  great  importance  in  graftiug  is  the 
selection  of  the  proper  kind  of  grafts.  These  should 
always  be  taken  from  last  year's  shoots,  and  not  from 
older  ones  of  the  previous  year,  for  the  younger  the 
shoots  the  greater  amount  of  actively-growing  tissue 
do  they  contain,  and  consequently  the  greater  their 
vigour  ;  and  the  greater  the  number  of  living  cells 
present,  the  more  intimate  and  complete  will  be  the 
union  of  the  two  surfaces  of  the  graft  and  the  stock 
respectively.  But  the  part  of  the  stock  on  which  the 
graft  is  inserted  need  not  necessarily  be  of  the  same 
age  as  the  latter — it  is  often  somewhat  older  ;  but 
it  bo'h  stock  and  graft  contain  a  sufficient  amount  of 
youthful  vigour,  this  is  all  that  is  required.  W.  C. 
Wondell,  F.L.S. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Forestry. 


TREATMENT  OF  PLANTATION'S  WITHOUT 
REGULA.R  THINNING. 
In  1895  I  described  the  20-feet  cuts  made  in  May, 
leaviog  SO  feet  of  unthinned  trees  between  each  two 
cuts.  No  large  trees  have  died  since,  and  none  has 
been  blown  down.  The  Beech  and  Silver  Firs 
planted  in  November,  1895,  in  the  openings,  have 
made  a  good  start,  and  will  soon  cover  the  ground. 
My  son,  who  has  been  in  the  Indian  Forest  Service 
for  ten  years,  has  taught  for  several  years  in  the 
Imperial  Forest  School,  Dehra  Dum,  India,  and  has 
kept  up  his  knowledge  of  German  forestry,  spent  four 
days  with  me  at  Tregonnett.  We  worked  through 
two  of  the  blocks  into  which  the  plantation  is  divided 


by  the  roads  and  the  20-feet  cuts,  cutting  down 
the  slender  trees  that  whipped  the  othei'3  from  the 
strong  north-west  wind  then  prevailing,  and  removing 
any  that  were  injured  by  squirrels,  or  showed  signs 
of  Larch  canker,  which  could  not  certainly  be 
diagnosed,  as  it  was  too  early  for  the  spores  to  appear. 
Where  two  or  more  trees  stood  4  feet  apart,  one  was 
cut  down.  The  trees  left  afford  as  much  leaf  canopy 
as  Larch  will  maintain,  and  the  work  improved  the 
appearance  of  the  plantation  so  much  that  I  con- 
cluded to  hire  men,  and  give  the  thick  parts  their 
first  thinninc;,  except  the  vistas  that  were  cut  12  feet 
wide  in  1S77,  and  those  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the 
above  made  in  1881-2-3,  the  last  16  feet  wide.  The 
conditions  are  so  different  in  our  mild  and  somewhat 
damp  climate  of  Cornwall,  without  great  heat  in 
summer  or  cold  in  winter,  from  those  prevailing  in 
Germany  that  a  different  mode  of  treatment  may 
produce  better  remits  in  Cornwall  than  would  result 
from  German  methods.  Seven  acres  is  a  very  small 
area  to  work  on.  If  I  had  a  larger  area  of  plantation, 
I  should  treat  it  on  what  I  understand  to  be  the  late 
Mr.  Enys's  principles. 

With  regard  to  the  German  idea  of  keeping  a 
plantation  close  throughout  with  unbroken  leaf 
canopy,  so  as  not  to  allow  the  carbonic  acid  gas  to 
accumulate  near  the  surface  of  the  ground,  I  do  not 
perceive  how  the  roots  or  trunks  of  the  trees  are  to 
absorb  it.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  constant  circula- 
tion of  air  by  day  and  night,  whether  there  is  any  or 
no  wind,  caused  by  the  difference  of  temperature  in 
the  open  spaces  from  that  in  the  thick  parts,  is  better 
calculated  to  enable  the  leaves  of  the  trees  to  absorb 
carbon  from  the  atmosphere  as  the  air  passes,  and  so 
promote  the  deposit  of  carbon  under  the  bark,  and 
encourage  the  growth  of  timber. 

We  have  cut  a  great  many  railing-poles  this  year, 
the  forty-first  since  it  was  planted,  and  they  have 
done  their  work  so  well  in  killing  the  branches  on 
the  trees  now  standing  that  one  rarely  finds  a  branch 
on  the  Larch  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  they  are 
beautiful  straight  poles,  so  the  time  has  come  to 
encourage  them  to  increase  in  bulk  and  grow  fast. 
Silver  Fir  and  Beech  seedlings  are  springing  up  freely 
in  places  since  the  20  feet  cuts  were  made. 

It  is  intended  to  underplant  with  Beech  next 
autumn.  When  that  has  been  done  it  will  bo 
perfect.  H.  R.,  Plymouth. 


The   Week's  Work. 


FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  G.  Norman,  Gardener,  Hatlield  House,  Herts. 

Peach  and  Nectarinc-trces. — The  first  thing  to  be 
done  after  the  last  fruit  is  gathered  is  to  remove  the 
wood  which  has  borne  fruit  this  season,  and  that 
which  is  not  required  for  next  year,  and  to  nip 
the  points  of  all  side  shoots  back  to  two  leaves. 
Endeavours  should  be  made  by  means  of  a  bit  of  lath, 
&c.  and  a  babt  tie  to  keep  all  the.  young  shoots 
straight,  and  in  their  proper  places.  After  these 
matters  are  attended  to,  afford  the  foliage  with  a 
syringe  or  engine,  a  washing,  using  considerable  force 
in  doing  this,  but  not  so  as  to  tear  the  leaves. 
During  the  summer  let  red-spider  be  kept  in  check 
with  an  occasional  use  of  the  syringe  applied  in  the 
afternoon ;  afford  a  thorough  application  of  water  to 
the  roots  as  often  as  the  soil  shows  signs  of  dryness,  and 
do  not  omit  full  ventilation  night  and  day,  excepting 
during  thunderstorms.  Brown  scale  sometimes  infests 
the  wood  and  leaves  of  the  Peach,  and  a  good  remedy 
against  it  is  to  syringe  the  trees  occasionally  with 
soap-auds  made  with  soft  soap  at  the  rate  of  2  ozs.  to 
one  gallon  of  water.  Peach  and  Nectarine-trees  in 
pots,  after  the  fruits  are  cleared  off,  require  much  the 
same  kind  of  trea'ment  as  the  foregoing,  and  water  is 
required  at  the  root  much  more  frequently.  If  red- 
spider,  aphis,  &c. ,  attack  the  trees,  it  is  an  easy 
matter  to  lay  them  on  their  tides  and  wash  them 
clean  with  a  syringe  and  soap-suds,  tiking  care  to 
wet  more  especially  the  under-sides  of  the  leaves. 

Cherry-trees,  after  fruiting,  need  similar  atten- 
tion to  the  Peach,  and  being  apt  to  infestation  with 
black  aphis,  fumigation  or  vaporisation  should  be 
resorted  to.  The  fruit  keeps  in  good  condition 
on  the  trees  for  some  time  after  it  is  ripe 
if  the  Cherry-house  be  kept  dry,  and  it  is  freely 
ventilated.  It  will  be  necessary  in  country  gardens 
to  put  net3  over  the  ventilators,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  ingress  of  blackbirds. 

Plums. — When  stuning  is  completed,  if  it  be 
thought  desirable  to  ripen  the  fruits  early,  the  tem- 
perature of  the  Plum-house  may  rise   to  90°  late  in 


the  afternoon  ;  and  an  hour  or  two  later  the  top  ven- 
tilators may  be  opened  a  small  space,  and  remain 
so  all  night.  During  the  night  the  warmth  may  not 
exceed  65°  nor  go  below  60°,  and  on  dull  days  70° 
by  means  of  fire-heat  is  high  enough  ;  and  with  sun- 
heat  80°  to  85°,  increasing  the  amount  of  air  when 
70°,  75°,  and  80°  are  indicated.  Syringe  the 
plants  well  when  Bhutting-up  the  house  if 
the  day  has  been  fine  ;  and  in  dull  weather 
it  will  suffice  to  merely  damp  the  floor  and 
the  borders.  After  stoning,  the  Plum  requires 
more  water  at  the  root  than  at  other  times,  but  at 
no  time  during  growth  should  the  soil  lack  water. 
Bearing-trees  for  late  supplies  Bhould  have  their  fruits 
thinned  for  the  last  time ;  completing  the  work 
before  stoning  commences.  As  often  as  may  be 
required  pinch  the  points  of  the  lateral  shoots,  this 
having  the  effect  of  forming  fruit-spikes  out  of  what 
are  merely  wood  growths  ;  and  endeavour  to  secure 
uniformity  in  the  heads,  filling  bare  spaces,  &c. 
Make  but  little  use  of  artificial  heat,  only  warming 
the  hot-water  pipes  on  wet  days  and  cool  nights,  bo 
as  to  be  enabled  to  maintain  buoyant  air  in  the  house, 
and  a  somewhat  free  admission  of  fresh  air  by  night 
and  by  day,  more  or  less  in  accordance  with  the  state 
of  the  weather.  Syringe  the  trees  in  the  afternoon 
if  the  day  has  been  warm  and  fine. 


HARDY    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

By  \V.  H.  Divers,  Gardener,  Belvoir  Castle,  Grantham. 

Tomato!  should  be  planted  a3  soon  as  they  are 
hardened  off  in  a  proper  manner,  that  is,  not  hur- 
riedly, and  this  is  more  particularly  necessary  with 
plants  which  may  have  been  grown  in  shady  housee. 
I  do  not  recommend  the  use  of  manures  when  setting 
out  Tomato  plants,  as  it  induces  a  strong  growth  in 
a  showery  summer,  and  is  seldom  productive  of  good 
results.  After  a  crop  of  fruits  has  set,  manure  may  be 
advantageously  applied  in  some  concentrated  form, 
and  it  will  materially  increase  the  weight  of  the  crop. 
On  Tomato  plants  grown  out-of-doors,  lateral  Bhoots 
should  be  suppressed,  and  the  main-stem  only 
allowed  to  develop,  keeping  it  fastened  to  the  wall 
or  other  support  as  it  grows.  In  warm  summers  the 
Tomato  does  well  trained  to  5-foot  Btakes  in  the 
open  quarters,  but  only  when  the  plants  are  strong 
when  put  out,  and  the  position  is  a  warm  one. 
Certain  varieties  found  in  the  seed-lists  are  better 
adapted  to  this  mode  of  culture  than  others,  and  it  is 
advisable  to  select  such  varieties  rather  than  plant 
indiscriminately.  The  small  -  fruited  varieties  are 
extremely  prolific  when  planted  outside,  and  they 
ripen  very  well  provided  the  season  is  moderately 
warm. 

The  Apricot. — The  fruits  should  now  be  finally 
thinned,  the  larger  varieties  such  as  the  Peach  and 
Moor  Park  being  left  at  an  average  distance  of 
9  inches  apart,  and  the  smaller  at  6  inches.  If  the 
fruits  are  not  disposed  equally  over  the  tree,  they 
may  be  left  more  thickly  where  they  are  most 
abundant,  but  not  closer  together  than  3  inches  for 
the  smaller  fruited  varieties,  and  6  inches  for  the 
larger  ones.  The  fruit  when  approaching  ripeness  are 
easily  inj  ured,  and  if  they  are  crowded  against  each 
other  decay  is  soon  set  up.  If  an  Apricot-tree  be 
over-cropped  in  one  year,  it  generally  failB  to  bear 
much  fruit  the  next  year ;  the  gardener  should  there- 
fore endeavour  to  avoid  this  misfortune  by  a  timely 
thinning  of  the  fruits.  Woodlice  sometimes  commit 
much  havoc  on  the  fruit  when  it  begins  to  change 
colour,  and  every  precaution  should  be  taken  to  avoid 
thia  by  trapping  them  in  bits  of  Bean-stalk  and 
Bamboo — in  fact,  little  tube3  of  any  kind  of  material 
stuck  about  behind  the  branches ;  and  the  old 
familiar  flower-pot  trap,  stuffed  with  damp  hay, 
should  be  laid  in  numbers  under  the  trees.  Whatever 
is  Bet  aa  a  trap  should  be  examined  every  day,  and  the 
creatures  caught  destroyed.  This  season  the  growth 
of  the  Apricot  has  been  slow,  and  summer-pruning 
will  have  to  be  deferred  until  the  wood  is  in  a  more 
advanced  stage.  Trees  which  are  heavily  cropped 
may  be  assisted  with  weak  liquid-manure  afforded  occa- 
sionally, and  a  mulching  of  farmyard  manure  over  the 
roots  if  dry  weather  should  set  in. 

Grafted  Fruit-trees. — The  clay  round  the  grafts  should 
be  examined,  and  all  cracks  closed  with  a  thickish 
mixture  of  clay  and  water,  applying  it  with  a  stiff 
brush,  it  being  a  matter  of  importance  to  keep  air 
and  moisture  from  the  point  of  union  till  the  latter  is 
perfected,  the  apex  of  the  clay  mass  being  very  care- 
fully closed  round  the  scion.  Last  year's  grafts  and 
bud3  will  in  most  cases  need  fastening  to  the  snag 
that  was  left  on  the  stocks  in  the  latter  case,  and  to 
a  stick  thrust-down  close  to  the  stock   in  the  former. 
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Unless  a  Btock  is  very  weak,  all  of  the  emitted  Bhoots 
may  be  rubbed  off ;  if  weak,  then  retain  a  few,  which 
should  be  allowed  to  grow  2  inches,  and  then  be 
pinched  at  the  point,  rubbing  off  all  others.  The 
shoots  coming  from  the  scion  should  have  their  points 
nipped  out  early,  excepting  those  which  are  to  be  the 
main  branches,  which  must  be  allowed  to  go  away 
unrestricted. 

Pears. — Many  fruits  are  dropping  at  Eelvoir,  owing 
to  the  trees  having  been  infested  at  the  floweriog 
time  with  a  small  fly,  Diplosns  pirivora,  whose  eggs 
are  deposited  in  the  blossoms,  and  such  early  varieties 
as  White  Doyenne  and  Windsor  are  suffering  badly. 
The  fly  does  not,  however,  confine  its  attentions  to 
any  particular  variety.  Maggots  about  one-eighth  of 
an  inch  long  soon  hatch  out,  and  begin  at  once  to  feed 
on  the  inside  of  the  young  fruit,  causing  decay,  and  the 
fruit  soon  drops.  These  dropped  fruits  should  be  very 
carefully  collected  without  delay,  and  burnt  forth- 
with. It  is  very  likely  that  doing  this  every  Tear 
would  in  course  of  time  greatly  diminish  the  numbers 
of  the  pest. 

THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  W.  H.  White,  Orchid  Grower,  Burford,  Dorking. 

Dendrobiums. —  D.  Bensonise  and  its  variety  xan- 
thiuum,  now  passing  out  of  flower,  should  be  given  fresh 
compost,  if  needful,  as  soon  as  the  young  breaks  are 
a  few  inches  high  and  they  are  emitting  roots. 
The  same  may  be  said  also  of  D.  Pariehi,  D.  P.  poly- 
phlebium,  D.  P.  Emeriei,  and  D.  P.  albens.  These 
species  require  but  a  very  thin  layer  of  compost  and 
sphagnum-moss  alone,  or  peat  and  moss  may  be  used. 
Suspend  the  plants  during  growth  close  up  to  the 
roof-glass  in  the  hottest  house,  and  keep  them  well 
supplied  with  moisture.  D.  Bensonise  is  reputed  to 
".deteriorate"'  after  a  few  seasons,  but  at  Bnrford  we 
have  a  strong  plant  which  has  been  here  for  some 
years,  and  it  makes  larger  pseudo-bulbs  and  blooms 
freely  each  year.  Afford  the  plant  a  hot  and  moist 
atmosphere  during  growth,  and  when  this  is  finished 
expose  to  full  sunshine  and  withhold  water.  Our 
plant  has  not  received  a  drop  of  water  at  the  root 
since  last  September,  and  the  bulbs  are  still  plump 
and  fresh.  It  now  bears  about  three  dozen  flowers  of 
pearly  whiteness,  on  the  last  made  pseudo-bulb. 
Instead  of  resting  the  base  o'  the  plant  upon  the 
surface  of  the  compost  when  repotting  it,  keep  the  soil 
on  a  level  with  the  rim  of  the  pot  or  basket,  and 
raise  the  leading  pseudo-bulbs  considerably  above  it. 
The  base  of  the  young  growth  upon  our  plant  is  quite 
1J  inch  above  the  compost.  Keep  the  potting  mate- 
rial rather  dry  until  the  new  roots  have  obtained  a 
firm  hold,  then  water  may  be  afforded  in  small  quan- 
tities and  gradually  increased.  During  the  resting 
period  the  temperature  of  the  house  may  fluctuate 
between  60°  and  70°,  but  now  that  growth  has  com- 
menced it  should  be  given  the  same  temperature  as 
that  advised  for  D.  Phalsenopsis  in  a  previous  calendar. 
Dendrobium  Falconeri  giganteum  is  a  species  similar 
in  some  respects  to  the  preceding;  its  young  breaks 
commencing  to  push  up  as  the  flowers  expand.  Re- 
pot it  in  the  same  manner  as  D.  Bensonise,  but  do 
not  grow  it  in  a  very  hot  house,  a  warm  and  moist 
position  in  the  Cattleya-house  suiting  it  better.  D. 
infundibulum  and  D.  Jamesianum  may  also  be 
repotted  as  soon  as  growth  recommences.  Place 
the  plants  at  the  warm  end  of  the  Odontoglossum- 
house,  and  afford  abundance  of  water  throughout  the 
growing  season. 

Odontoglossum  citrosmum. — Re-basket  plants  of  this 
species  as  they  pass  out  of  bloom,  and  suspend  them 
from  the  roof  ;  and  as  the  plant  makes  but  few 
roots,  use  only  a  small  receptacle.  Pot  very  firmly 
with  peat  and  sphagnum-moss  ;  as  by  making  the  com- 
post firm,  the  pseudo-bulbs  retain  their  plumpness 
longer  during  rest.  Suspend  the  plant  close  to  the 
roof  of  the  Cattleya  or  Mexican-house,  and  if  it  can 
be  placed  near  to  a  top  ventilator,  nil  the  better. 
For  a  week  or  two  after  repotting,  keep  the  compost 
merely  moist,  but  after  that  time  gradually  increase 
the  supply,  and  when  in  full  growth  afford  water 
copiously. 

Various  Species. — Renanthera  (Vanda)  Lowii,  now 
growing  freely,  may  be  placed  with  such  species  as 
Angrajcum  sesquipedale,  Vanda  Sanderiana,  &c.  The 
rare  R.  Imschootiana  appears  to  thrive  best  when 
grown  in  small  pane,  potted  only  in  crocks,  with  a  thin 
surfacing  of  sphagnum-moss;  and  a  place  near  to  the 
roof  on  the  lightest  side  of  the  Cattleya-house  is  the 
bett  position  for  it.  A  similar  position  is  suitable  for 
"uch  plants  as  (,'hysis  bractescens,  0.  aurea,  C. 
Limminghei,    C.   Sedeni,    and    C.    Chelsoni  ;    these 


plants,  being  now  in  full  growth,  should  be  afforded 
copious  applications  of  water.  Towards  the  autumu 
they  should  be  removed  to  the  sunny  side  of  the 
East  Indian-house,  to  complete  and  mature  their 
growth  and  pseudo-bulbs.  The  following  plants — 
Oncidium  Marshallianum,  0.  concolor,  0.  olivaceum 
Lawrenceanum,  0.  superbiens,  0.  dichromum,  0. 
undulatum,  Epidendrum  vitellinum  mnjus,  Miltonia 
vexillaria,  and  the  numerous  varieties  of  Odonto- 
glossum which  are  now  in  bloom,  should  be  relieved 
of  their  flower-spikes  as  soon  as  possible  ;  over- 
flowering  being  frequently  the  cause  of  the  deteriora- 
tion of  so  many  of  these  beautiful  species. 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

By  H.  Walters,  Gardener,  Eastwell  Fark,  Ashford. 

Dahlias. — Put  out  the  plants  at  once,  there  being 
little  danger  now  of  frost  occurring.  The  Dahlia 
requires  a  deeply-dug  and  richly-manured  soil,  but 
this  should  have  been  prepared  previously.  Place  a 
stout  Btake  to  each  plant  at  the  time  of  planting,  and 
secure  the  plant  loosely  to  this  by  tying.  As  Blugs 
and  earwigs  are  very  destructive  to  Dahlias,  it  is  well 
to  place  a  ring  of  soot  or  lime  at  a  little  distance  from 
the  stem  of  each  plant.  This  precaution  should  be 
renewed  every  few  days,  or  oftener  in  case  of  rain. 
The  best  and  simplest  method  of  entrapping  earwigs 
is  to  place  a  small  pot  in  an  inverted  position 
with  a  little  hay  in  the  bottom  of  it, 
on  the  top  of  each  stake.  Examine  these  every 
morning,  and  destroy  as  many  earwigs  as  may  be 
found.  If  the  soil  is  dry  at  the  time  of  planting,  a 
good  watering  will  be  necessary  when  the  work  is 
done,  and  the  roots  of  all  the  plants  should  be  mode- 
rately moist  before  being  put  in.  If  the  plants  are 
to  be  cultivated  for  furnishing  exhibition  blooms 
only,  all  the  weaker  shoots  should  be  removed,  and 
the  number  of  flower-buds  reduced.  Frequent  appli- 
cation of  liquid-manure  will  be  helpful  as  the  season 
advances.  Plants  intended  for  garden  decoration 
should  be  placed  3  feet  apart  each  way,  and  the 
removal  of  fewer  shoots  will  be  neceBsary.  For  cut- 
flower  purposes,  the  Cactus  and  Pompon  varieties  are 
best;  the  single- flowered  varieties  have  lost  favour 
during  late  years. 

Sub-tropical  Plants.  — ■  Eucalyptuses,  Ricinus, 
Nicotianas,  and  other  similar  habited  species,  should 
be  planted  in  a  sheltered  site,  or  the  damage  wrought 
by  rough  winds  will  be  great. 

General  Work. — Begonias,  whether  tuberous  or 
fibrous  rooted,  should  be  planted  at  once.  If  strong 
sunshine  is  prevalent  at  time  of  planting,  it  will  be 
advisable  to  shade  the  plants  for  a  few  days  with 
branches.  A  covering  of  Cocoanut-fibre  over  the  soil 
is  an  advantage,  as  in  preventing  the  flowers  and 
foliage  becoming  splashed  during  showery  weather. 
Bedding  of  every  description  should  be  completed 
without  delay. 

PLANTS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  W.  Messenger,  Gardener,  Woolverstone  Park,  Ipswieh. 

Crotons. — Small  plants,  whilst  they  are  now  making 
growth,  should  be  repotted  before  they  become  pot- 
bound.  Let  the  plants  be  grown  fully  exposed  to  the 
fun,  not  placing  them  close  together,  but  allowing 
ample  space  to  each,  so  as  to  enable  its  foliage  to 
develop  fully,  and  use  the  syringe  freely  every  day, 
twice,  or  oltener  ;  and  close  the  house  early  in  the 
afternoon,  the  Croton  delighting  in  high  warmth,  and 
much  moisture  in  the  air.  The  heads  of  Buch  of  the 
plants  aa  have  grown  too  tall  may  be  bound  round 
with  moss,  as  previously  advised,  into  which  they  will 
soon  put  forth  roots,  and  may  then  be  cut  off  and 
potted.  The  well-coloured  Bide-shoots  may  also  be 
taken  off,  inserted,  in  thumb-pots,  and  plunged  in  a 
close,  moist  propagating- frame,  and  shaded  from  the 
sun.  Plants  which  are  growing  freely  may  be  afforded 
manure- water  and  clear  soot  water  occasionally. 

Acalyphas. — Few  kinds  of  stove  plants  are  more 
usefully  decorative  than  these,  for  they  may  be  kept  in 
a  living  room  for  a  considerable  time  without  injury  if 
ordinary  care  be  afforded.  To  ensure  strong,  brightly- 
coloured  plants,  it  is  essential  to  grow  them  in  brisk 
heat.  In  the  early  stages  they  are  susceptible  of  injury 
by  scorching,  if  fully  exposed  to  the  sun  ;  it  is,  there- 
fore, necessary  to  gradually  expose  them  to  full 
sunlight.  Any  plants  that  become  leggy  may  have 
the  tops  cut  off,  inserted  in  small  pots  of  light  soil, 
placing  these  in  a  strong  moist  heat.  If  the  old 
plants  are  cut-back  and  kept  somewhat  drier  at  the 
roots  for  a  time,  growth  will  be  renewed,  and  they 
will  in  time  make  presentable  plants. 


Caladiums. — Advanced  plants  should  be  carefully 
hardened  off  before  placing  them  in  the  cool  con- 
servatory, which  they  will  help  to  make  gay  for 
some  weeks.  Those  plants  which  are  not  very 
forward  should  be  kept  in  a  close,  warm,  moist  house, 
and  when  growing  freely  weak  manures  may  be 
afforded  them. 

AUamandas. — Large  plants  growing  in  pots  will 
now  be  showing  flower,  and  to  have  these  of  fine  6ize 
plenty  of  readily  available  plant-food  is  necessary. 
It  is  good  practice  to  place  a  thick  layer  of  manure 
on  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  to  afford 
weak  liquid  -  manure  every  time  when  water  at  the 
root  is  needed.  Repot  young  Allamanda  plants 
which  may  be  allowed  to  increase  in  size,  and  let 
them  grow  with  their  foliage  fully  exposed  to  the 
sun  ;  and  afford  them  a  compost  consisting  of  good 
fibrous  loam  six  -  sevenths,  decayed  manure  one- 
seventh,  and  plenty  of  sharp  sand.  Shade  will  only 
be  needed  for  a  few  hours  during  the  hottest  part 
of  the  day,  after  a  large  number  of  the  flowers  are 
expanded.  Plants  that  have  been  trained  round  four 
or  five  stakes,  and  are  sufficiently  hardened  off,  may 
be  removed  to  the  cool  conservatory,  standing  the 
plants  where  cold  draughts  will  not  reach  them. 
With  careful  treatment,  such  plants  will  continue 
to  produce  flowers  for  a  long  time. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN.    • 

By  J.  W.  McHattie,  Gardener,  Strafchfieldsaye,  Hants. 

Cabbage  and  Goleicorts. — At  about  this  date  ace  3rd- 
to  the  lateness  or  forwardness  of  the  locality,  more 
seeds  of  Cabbage  and  Coleworts  may  be  sown  for  the 
purpose  of  affording  plants  for  setting  out  on  land 
which  will  have  been  cleared  of  Potatos  and  Turnips, 
&c.  Advantage  should  be  taken  of  showery  weather 
to  plant  Cabbages,  being  careful  to  make  the  soil  firm 
about  them,  and  to  mould  up  growing  plants.  Let 
the  Dutsh-boe  be  freely  used  among  the  plants  set 
out  during  April  and  May,  and  remove  the  remains 
of  the  crops  of  spring  Cabbages.  I  always  pull  up 
Cauliflowers  and  Cabbages,  when  taking  the  heads 
for  consumption,  both  being  exhausting  crops  ;  and 
to  leave  the  roots  in  the  soil  is  to  make  the  loss  of 
plant  food  the  greater. 

Asparagus  — It  will  now  be  a  question  with  many 
when  to  stop  the  removal  of  shoots  from  the  plants. 
The  exact  time  will  depend  on  the  part  of  the  country ; 
in  the  south,  the  middle  of  the  present  month  is  late 
enough,  and  certainly  no  more  cuttiDg  should  be  done 
if  the  roots  are  goiug  to  be  forced,  as  the  plants  must 
have  time  to  mature  their  growth.  As  a  help  to  this 
end,  first  handweed  the  beds,  then  afford  a  dressing 
of  agricultural  salt  and  bone-meal  during  showery 
weather,  and  should  a  spell  of  hot  and  dry  weather  set 
in,  apply  water  and  well  diluted  farmyard  liquid- 
manure  f  req  uently .  It  is  advisable  when  the  stems  reach 
4  feet  in  height,  to  afford  them  support  against  thu 
wind  ;  and  should  the  plants  be  arranged  in  solitary 
rows,  stout  stakes  should  be  driven  into  the  grouud 
10  to  12  feet  apart,  and  tarred  twine  stretched  from 
end  to  end  of  the  rows  and  secured  to  the  stakes,  and 
the  Asparagus  stems  securely  tied  to  the  twine  with 
common  bast.  Another  method  is  to  place  Pea  sticks 
amoDg  the  plants  in  the  same  manner  as  is  practised 
with  Peas. 

Endive. — Endive  is  a  good  substitute  for  Lettuce 
when  the  latter  becomes  scarce  in  the  autumn,  and 
at  this  date  seeds  of  the  curled  and  Batavian  varie- 
ties should  be  60wn  thinly  in  drills  1  inch  deep  and 
9  inches  apart,  on  well  manured  land.  The  plants 
should  be  thinned  out  according  to  variety,  from  6  to 
flinches  apart  in  the  rows,  the  thinnings  being  trans- 
planted into  beds  of  rich  soil.  Endive  is  a  plant 
which  should  receive  plenty  of  water  in  dry  weather, 
or  it  will  Boon  bolt,  more  especially  the  early 
Bowings. 

Herbs.  —  All  seedlings  raised  in  heat,  if  pro- 
perly hardened  off,  viz.,  put  Marjoram,  Sweet  Busil, 
Thyme,  and  Sa?e,  should  now  he  planted  in  the  herb 
border.  Keep  Spear  Mint  and  Tarragon,  Chives  and 
Sorrel,  in  a  fit  state  for  use  by  regularly  cutting  the 
longest  shoots  and  oldest  leaves,  as  the  case  may  be, 
for  kitchen  use.  The  herbs  which  were  sown  in  the 
open  border  will  need  to  be  thinned  to  6  to  S  inches 
apart,  and  the  border  kept  quite  clean  and  free  from 
weeds.  Let  the  labels  attached  to  each  kind  be 
renewed,  and  the  names  thereon  made  legible,  in 
order  to  prevent  mistakes  when  cutting  herbs  for 
drying  or  for  daily  use. 

Salading. — Make  Bure  of  having  a  constant  supply 
by  Bowing  Radishes,  and  Mustard  and  Cress,  at  shor". 
intervals  of  time  ;  seeds  of  Lettuce  being  sown 
during  this  month. 
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EDITORIAL    NOTICES. 


ADVERTI8EMENT8  should  be  tent  to  the  PUBLI8HER. 

Letters  for  Publication,  as  well  as  specimens  and  plants  for 
naming,  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR,  41,  Welling- 
ton Street,  Covent  Garden,  London.  Communications 
should  be  written  on  one  bide  only  of  the  paper, 
sent  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible,  and  duly  signed  by 
the  writer.  1/ desired,  the  signature  will  not  be  printed,  but 
kept  as  a  guarantee  o]  good  faith.  The  Editor  does  not  under- 
take to  pay  for  any  contributions,  or  to  return  unused  com- 
munications or  illustrations,  unless  by  special  arrangement. 

Illustrations.— The  Editor  will  thankfully  receive  and  select 
photographs  or  drawings,  suitable  for  reproduction,  of 
gardens,  or  of  remarkable  plants,  flowers,  trees,  <6c;  but 
he  cannot  be  responsible  for  loss  or  injury. 

Newspapers.— Correspondents  sending  newspapers  should  !<• 
careful  to  mark  the  paragraphs  they  wish  the  Editor  to  see. 

APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


SATURDAY, 
TUESDAY, 

WEDNESDAY 

THURSDAY, 
FRIDAY, 

TUESDAY, 

WEDNESDAY, 

FRIDAY, 


, ,  I  Royal    Botanic     Society,    General 
Jl,SEll|     Meeting. 

(  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Com- 
J      mlttees. 
14  \  Eastbourne  Horticultural  Society, 
Meeting. 


r 

JUNE  U-l  j 


Ju 


NE  15  ■! 


,.  (  Yorkshire  Horticultural  Fete  (three 


days). 


{  Linnean  Society,  Meeting. 

June  16-;  Rose  Shows  at  Colchester  and  Isle 

(^     of  Wight  (Carisbrooke). 

June  17—  Royal  Botanic  Society  (Lecture). 

SALES. 

t  Orchids,      by     order     of     Mr. 
June  14-       William  Bolton,   at  Piotheroe 
^     &  Morris'  Rooms. 

,        . ,  /  Orchids  at  39,   Northend,  Croy- 
JtlKS  l^     don^  )jy  protheroe  &  Morris. 

/"Imported    and    Established   Or- 
June  17  <      chids,  at    Protheroe  &.  Morris' 
i.     Rooms. 


Average  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  week,  deduced  from 
Observations  of  Forty-three  years,  at  Chiswick.— 60  7°. 
Actual  Temperatures: — 

London.— June  S  (6  p.m.):  Max.,  on':  Min.,  56'. 
Provinces.— Jvn<  S  (6  p.m.):  Max.,  03",  S.  E.  England  ; 
Min.,  51°,  Shetland*. 
Dull,  warm,  close;  some  rain. 


or  stems.  Where  a  small  pot  is  sunk  in  a  pot 
or  pan  it  is  usually  sufficient  for  all  needs  to 
pour  water  gently  round  the  outside  of  this  and 
the  inner  rim  of  the  pot  or  pan. 

In  the  case  of  very  small  seeds,  and  of  seed- 
lings that  resent  overhead  watering,  and  where 
dipping  in  a  vessel  of  water  is  apt  to  cause 
water- logging  of  the  soil,  the  seed-pans  should 
be  placed  in  larger  ones,  and  the  space  between 
the  sides  and  bottom  filled  with  fine  sand. 
This  sand,  if  maintained  in  a  moist  state,  and 
the  pan  be  covered  with  a  sheet  of  glass,  or 
what  is  better  till  germination  has  taken  place, 
a  flat  roofing-tile  (not  a  slate,  as  moisture  con- 
denses on  this  and  drops  on  the  soil  sometimes 
detrimentally),  replacing  it  with  a  piece  of 
glass  when  the  plants  show,  will  render 
unnecessary  the  application  of  water  after 
the  first  one  till  the  seeds  have  germinated, 
and  probably  for  a  week  or  two  later.  It 
is  an  excellent  procedure  for  Chinese  Primulas, 
Cinerarias,  Calceolarias,  Begonias,  Lobelias, 
Nicotianas,  &c.  Lisianthus  Russellianus  is  a 
pretty  blue-flowered  Gentianad,  but  seldom 
seen  now,  has  extremely  minute  seeds  which, 
if  sown  in  sandy -peat  and  leaf -mould,  and 
kept  moist  and  cool,  germinate  inside  of 
four  weeks.  It  is  a  subject  which,  when  it 
comes  above  ground,  should  be  often  wetted 
with  a  fine  rose-can.  The  seed-pan  may,  how- 
ever, be  placed  inside  a  larger  one,  for  the 
reasons  stated,  and  because  affording  water  to 
the  soil  is  very  apt  to  carry  the  seeds  over 
the  edge  of  the  pan,  or  at  the  least  to 
displace  them.  It  is  a  plant  that  germinates 
with  more  certainty  if  a  mild  bottom-heat  be 
applied  ;  and  mild  top-heat  suits  it  in  the  early 
stages  of  growth. 


Dampingoffof    Tins  troublesome  and  often  dis- 
some  Seedlings    astrous  occurrence  may  be  averted 
and  Cuttings.      [n  grea|  measure  by  affording  the 
seed  or  cutting-pots  and  pans  as  much  ventila- 
tion as  is  consistent  with  safety.     In  the  case  of 
cuttings  liable  to  damp  off,  besides  wiping  the 
bell-glasses   or  hand-lights   dry  every   day,  if 
say,  an  S-inch  cutting-pan,  or  a  small  32-fiower- 
pot  be  employed,  a  large  60-pot  be  sunk  in  it, 
top  downwards  and  resting  on  the  crocks,  and 
in  the  case  of  a  4S-sized  pot  a  small  60,  or  a 
long  Tom  of  about  the  same  diameter — that  is, 
a  pot  one-a-half  times  as  deep  as  it  is  broad,  be 
placed  in   the   middle,  as   in  the  former  case, 
much  loss  will  be  averted.     These  sunken  pots 
serve  two  purposes,  they  preserve  a  space  free 
from   plants   and  cuttings,   thus    aerating   the 
centre  of  the  mass  where  damping  always  begins 
and  is  greatest ;  and  they  tend  also  to  the  same 
end  by  accelerating  the  drainage  of  the  contents 
of  the  pan  or  pot,  just  where  the  moisture  is 
apt  to  be  greatest ;  and  lastly,  in  the  case  of 
cuttings,  early  rooting  is  favoured  owing  to  the 
increased  degree   of   warmth   imparted   to   the 
soil,  and  the  more  suitable  degree  of  moisture 
preserved  in  it   where  the  basal  part  of  each 
cutting   rests.     One  more   matter   often  over- 
looked now-a-days :  a  fine-spouted  watering-can 
should  be  in  more  regular  use  among  seedlings 
and   cuttings,   and  especially   in   propagating- 
frames,  resting  on   hot-beds  of  stable-manure 
and  leaves,    thau   the   fine-rose    watering-can. 
The  spout  should  be  slightly  bent  downwards, 
and  have  an  orifice  not  larger  than  a  crow-quill, 
with   which   it   is  possible  to   afford  water  to 
cuttings  and  seeds  without  wetting  the  leaves 


The  Crystal      The  autumn   fruit   show   at  the 
Palace  Fruit      Crystal  Palace  under  the  auspices 
show  of  the  Eoy  al  Horticultural  Society, 

is  always  so  fine  an  exhibition  of  British-grown 
fruits,  more  particularly  of  hardy  varieties,  and 
its  influence  so  appreciable  in  the  direction  of 
establishing  a  high  standard  of  quality  in 
Apples  and  Pears,  that  we  cordially  welcome  the 
schedule  for  the  current  year,  now  to  hand. 

In  accordance  with  previous  announcements, 
the  coming  show  will  be  opened  on  September  29, 
and  will  continue  during  the  two  following  days. 
We  do  not  observe  any  reference  in  the  schedule 
to  a  conference  in  connection  with  the  show  ; 
it  would  appear,  therefore,  that  this  interesting 
and  important  feature  of  previous  exhibitions  is 
to  be  omitted  from  the  programme.  The  question 
of  hardy  fruit  cultivation  in  this  country,  it  may 
be  urged,  has  been  repeatedly  discussed  in  its 
relation  to  site,  soil,  methods  of  cultivation, 
selection  of  varieties — in  all  its  aspects,  indeed, 
that  there  may  be  little  new  to  say  upon  the 
matter.  Market  salesmen  have  also  spoken  in 
great  detail  of  their  experience  in  fruit  dis- 
tribution, with  a  view  to  persuading  growers 
for  market  to  so  gather,  grade,  and  pack 
their  produce  that  it  may  realise  the  best 
possible  prices,  and  successfully  compete  with 
imported  fruits  which  are  placed  before  con- 
sumers in  the  most  tempting  fashion.  Still, 
we  suppose  that  until  all  this  precept  has 
been  reduced  to  practice,  it  remains  for  those 
desirous  of  furthering  the  interests  of  fruit- 
culture  to  keep  pegging  away,  hammering 
truths,  that  most  of  us  already  well  know, 
into  the  minds  of  the  men  actually  engaged  in 
fruit-cultivation,  but  whose  ears  are  unwilling 
to  hear  advice  that  may  call  for  the  abandon- 
ment of  methods  inherited  from  their  grand- 


fathers. The  preserving  of  fruits  by 
evaporation  has  been  recommended  as 
an  antidote  to  the  ruinous  prices  fruit  is 
sometimes  sold  for  in  time  of  a  glut.  The 
simple  principles  of  the  method  are  well  under- 
stood, at  any  rate  by  a  number  of  cultivators ; 
but,  except  in  a  very  limited  degree,  they 
remain  unapplied.  This  very  regrettable  cir- 
cumstance is  attributed  to  the  expensive 
character  of  the  method,  and  it  is  said  that 
before  the  necessary  apparatuses  that  have 
been  well  and  successfully  tested  at  Chiswick 
can  be  obtained,  co-operation  is  needed  among 
the  cultivators.  A  listlessness,  combined  with 
a  distaste  to  co-operation,  is  thus  permitted 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  an  admitted  help  to  the 
industry.  Some  day,  perhaps,  we  may  see 
these  evaporators  in  the  hands  of  cultivators 
and  owners,  who  will  lease  them  to  the  fruit- 
farmers,  similarly  to  the  practice  common  in  the 
case  of  threshing-machines.  In  any  case,  it  is 
essential  that  the  system  be  made  part  of  the 
routine  work  upon  fruit  farms,  and  if  this  was 
done,  the  further  planting  of  Plums  and  Pears 
could  be  conscientiously  recommended.  At 
present,  in  a  season  of  plenty,  the  former  fruit 
scarcely  pays  for  the  gathering. 

In  turning  to  the  competitive  classes  in  the 
schedule,  we  find  that  division  4,  embracing 
ten  classes,  has  been  allotted  to  counties  or 
groups  of  counties.  Thus,  the  two  compe- 
titions in  the  "Special  District  County" 
classes  are  for  six  dishes  of  Apples,  dis- 
tinct, four  of  cooking  varieties,  and  two 
dessert ;  and  for  six  dishes  of  distinct  Pears. 
These  exhibits  are  to  be  entered  in  one  of  the 
ten  classes,  according  to  the  counties  from 
whence  the  fruit  will  come.  In  one  of  the 
classes  Scots  growers  will  compete  amongst 
themselves  ;  in  another,  cultivators  in  the 
Emerald  Isle  may  exhibit.  The  six  northern 
counties  are  grouped  with  the  Isle  of  Man ; 
Worcestershire  and  Hereford  are  placed  with 
the  more  favourable  Welsh  counties,  such  as 
Glamorgan,  Carmarthen,  and  Pembroke;  whilst 
another  class  provides  for  growers  in  the  rest 
of  the  Welsh  counties.  Class  70  is  open  to 
growers  in  Lincoln,  Northampton,  Warwick, 
Leicester,  Notts,  Derby,  Staffs,  Shropshire,  and 
Cheshire.  The  fruit  growers  in  the  counties  of 
Essex,  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  Cambridge,  Hunts, 
and  Rutland,  will  compete  with  each  other, 
as  will  also  those  in  Wilts,  Gloucester,  Oxford, 
Bucks,  Berks,  Beds,  Herts,  and  Middlesex. 
The  importance  of  Kent  as  a  fruit  producing 
county  is  expressed  by  the  wording  of  the 
class  06,  "  Open  only  to  Kent  growers ;"  and  in 
the  next  class  are  grouped  together  some  adjoin- 
ing counties,  including  Surrey,  Sussex,  Hants, 
Dorset,  Somerset,  Devon,  and  Cornwall.  The 
reason  for  this  grouping  of  counties  is  obvious. 
The  opportunities  for  northern  fruit  growers, 
or  even  cultivators  much  further  south,  to  win 
prizes  in  competition  with  growers  from  more 
favoured  localities  are  next  to  none. 

What  chance,  for  instance,  is  there  of  a  Staf- 
fordshire, Shropshire,  or  Yorkshire  cultivator 
winning  a  1st  prize  from  growers  who  live  in 
the  vicinity  of  Maidstone  ?  These  latter  ex- 
hibitors themselves  are  so  fully  aware  of  the 
great  advantages  tbey  possess  over  others  in  less 
favoured  parts,  that  we  are  sure  they  will  be 
amongst  the  first  to  admit  the  justice  of  the 
new  arrangement.  It  is  important  of  courso 
to  encourage  exhibits  of  fruit  from  every 
county,  and  to  this  end,  it  is  obvious  that 
growers  in  each  must  be  given  the  opportunity 
to  compete  for  the  prizes  under  something  like 
equal  conditions. 
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The  importance  of  packing  in  the  case  of 
fruits  sent  to  market,  is  acknowledged  by  the 
provision  of  additional  classes  for  market- 
growers,  there  being  now  twenty  devoted  to 
the  illustration  of  the  best  methods  of  packing 
various  kinds  of  fruits. 

There  has  been  conspicuous  disinclination 
among  nurserymen,  as  a  whole,  to  enter  the 
competitive  classes  open  solely  to  them.  This 
would ]be  natural  if  a  firm  might]show  a  collec- 
tion "of  fruits  in  the  hope  of  an  award  equal  to 


be  awarded  a  prize  of  greater  value  than  a 
Silver  Medal,  however  large  or  meritorious 
the  fruits  may  be.  Gold,  or  even  Silver-gilt 
Medals,  may  only  be  won  by  boldly  entering 
the  ranks  of  those  who  compete.  But,  in  this 
case  again,  it  would  seem  more  fair  if  the 
nurserymen  were  also  to  bo  grouped  together 
in  district  competitions. 

Altogether  there  is  evidence  that  very  con- 
siderable time  and  care  have  been  bestowed 
upon  the  compilation   of  this  schedule,  and  we 


Fig.  137. — sinningia  concinna. 


the  1st  prize  in  the  competitive  classes  without 
incurring  the  risk  of  being  placed  2nd  to 
any  other  firm.  Two  years  ago  when  com- 
menting upon  the  exhibition  which  had  just 
been  held,  we  said  that  the  unwillingness  of 
nurserymen  to  enter  the  competitive  classes 
might  involve,  at  a  future  time,  the  making  of 
arrangements  that  would  offer  to  the  trade 
greater  inducements  to  do  so. 

The  Council  continue  to  try  to  make  their 
trade  competitive  classes  more  popular  by 
withholding  the  highest  prizes  from  non- 
competitive  exhibits.     These   latter    will    not 


trust  that  fruit-growers  fiom  every  county  in 
England,  from  Wales,  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
will  strive  to  make  the  forthcoming  show  the 
most  representative  yet  held  at  the  Palace. 


Sinningia    concinna    (Stenogastra    con- 

CINNA). — The  accompanying  illustration  (6g.  137), 
from  the  pencil  of  Mr.  F.  W.  Burbidge,  M.A.. 
V.M.H.,  represents  one  of  the  most  charming  of 
Gesnerads.  It  is  an  immediate  relative  of  the 
garden  Gloxinia,  but  contrasts  strongly  with  it  in 
being  many  times  smaller,  and  aho  in  its  much 
quieter  coloration.     In  this  it  does  not  vary,  being 


always  white  from  the  three  lower  segments  down 
the  tube,  and  purple  from  the  two  upper  segments, 
the  throat  covered  with  small  spots,  and  the  white 
segments  edged  with  violet.  The  flowers  are  very 
numerous,  and  thus  make  a  very  attractive  display, 
though  only  about  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  long. 
The  leaves  are  round,  slightly  heart-shaped,  and  of 
dark  green  colour,  with  purplish  veins,  reminding 
one  of  Nregelia  zebrina  in  miniature  ;  they  are  borne 
on  very  slender  stems,  which  proceed  from  a  tiny 
tuber.  Flowers  are  produced  over  a  long  season,  but 
are  most  numerous  and  effective  in  spring.  It  is  a 
native  of  Brazil,  and  was  introduced  by  Messrs.  J  as. 
Veitch  &  Sons  about  thirty-seven  years  ago.  Though 
very  charming  in  any  stove,  it  is  scarcely  now  a  com- 
mercial plant,  but  finds  refuge  at  Kew  and  Cambridge, 
the  accompanjing  illustration  having  been  prepared 
in  the  latter  garden.  Its  culture  is  not  difficult,  but 
requires  some  care.  If  treated  much  as  a  Gloxinia  it 
is  perfectly  happy,  but  several  should  be  grown  in  a 
pan.  It  is  increased  by  separating  and  striking  the 
shoots.   R.  I.  Lynch,  Cambridge  Botanic  Gardens. 

Sir  William  and  Sir  Joseph  Hooker.— In 

acknowledging  the  presentation  by  the  Linnean 
Society  of  a  special  medal  as  previously  reported  by 
us,  Sir  Joseph  Hookee  thus  gracefully  alluded  to 
the  part  that  his  father  had  taken  in  launching  him 
in  his  career and  supporting  him  in  it :  —  "It  remains, 
Sir,  to  thank  you  cordially  for  coupling  my  father's 
name  with  my  own  in  this  award  ;  but  for  which, 
indeed,  I  could  not  have  accepted  it  without  a  pro- 
test. I  inherited  from  him  my  love  of  knowledge  for 
its  own  sake,  but  this  would  have  availed  me  little 
were  it  not  for  the  guiding  hand  of  one  who  had 
hini'elf  attained  scientific  eminence ;  who,  by 
example,  precept  and  encouragement,  kept  me  to  the 
paths  which  I  should  follow  ;  launched  me  in  the 
fields  of  exploration  and  research,  liberally  aided  me 
duriDg  his  lifetime,  and  paved  for  me  the  way  to  the 
position  he  so  long  held  at  Kew  with  so  great  credit 
to  himself,  and  benefit  especially  to  our  Indian  and 
Colonial  possessions." 

Royal  Horticultural  Society.— The  next 

meeting  of  the  Fruit  and  Floral  Committee  will  be 
held  on  Tuesday  next,  June  14,  in  the  Drill  Hall, 
James  Street,  Westminster.  Tuesday's  meeting  will 
be  the  first  at  which  the  Sherwood  Silver  Cup, 
value  £10  10s.,  will  be  competed  for.  This  award  is 
for  the  encouragement  of  effective  arrangements  of 
annual  and  biennial  floweriog  plants.  A  conspicuous 
exhibit  in  connection  with  the  meeting  will  be  a  large 
group  of  Malmaison  Carnations  from  Dover  House 
gardens.  These  will  probably  occupy  400  square 
feet.  A  lecture  on  "  Hybrid  Orchids  "  will  be  given 
by  Mr.  James  O'Brien,  V.M.H.,  at  3  o'clock. 

The  Loss  of  Plants  at  the  Temple  Show. 

— To  our  great  humiliation  and  regret,  we  are  unable 
to  report  any  intelligence  concerning  the  missing 
plants.  We  trust  the  Society  will  take  some  public 
means  of  expressing  the  sympathy  that  is  universally 
felt  for  Mr.  Jules  Hye,  and  that  it  will  take  steps  to 
prevent  any  such  disaster  in  future.  A  letter  from  a 
correspondent  in  another  column  shows  one  way  in 
which  such  disasters  may  be  obviated. 

The    National    Horticultural    Society 

OF  FRANCE  arranged  a  ball  which  took  place  on  the 
21st  ult.,  and  which  is  described  as  a  great  success. 
The  profits  are  to  be  devoted  to  the  fund  for  the 
relief  of  necessitous  gardeners.  The  "  assistance  " 
worked  hard,  for  we  are  told  they  did  not  separate 
till  o  in  the  morning. 

Linnean   Society. — On  the  occasion  of   the 

evenirrg  meeting  to  be  held  on  Thursday,  June  1 6, 
at  8  p.m.,  the  following  papers  will  be  read  : — I.  "  Ob- 
servations on  the  Seasonal  Variations  of  Elevation 
in  a  Branch  of  Horse-Chestnut  Tree."  by  Mr.  Miller 
Christy,  F.L.S.  ;  II.  "  On  Pantopoda,  Collected  by 
Mr.  W.  S.  Bruce  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  Franz- 
Josef-Land,"  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Carpenter,  B.Sj.  ;  III. 
"Morphological  Relationships  of  the  Actiniaria  and 
Madreporaria,"  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Duerden,  A.R.C.,  Sc.  ; 
IV.  "  On  Some  Fossil  Lepcrines,"  by  Dr.  C.  J. 
Forsyth  Major,  CM. Z.S. 
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A  Winter   Horticultural   Exhibition  in 

BERLIN  IN  1900. —As  we  learn  from  German  journals, 
it  is  the  intention  of  the  Prussian  Horticultural 
Society  to  hold  a  winter  horticultural  exhibition 
early  in  1900  ;  and  the  general  secretary  of  the 
society  has  already  approached  the  Minister  of  Edu- 
cation on  the  project.  It  is  likely  to  meet  with  the 
heartiest  support  in  Berlin. 

Rose  Show    Fixtures    in  1898.— Mr.  Ed. 

Mawley,  Rosebank,  Berkhamsted,  obliges  us  with 
the  following  fixtures,  since  the  laBt  list  published 
in  these  columns  on  May  14  : — June  29  (Wednesday), 
Brockham  ;  July  5  (Tuesday),  Diss  ;  July  13  (Wed- 
nesday), Bedford  ;  July  14  (Thursday),  Reading. 

Malformed  Cattleya.— Messrs.  Hugh  Low 
&  Co.,  of  Bush  Hill  Nursery,  Enfield,  tend  us 
flowers  of  Cattleya  Mendeli,  in  which  the  perianth  is 
reduced  to  two  sepals  and  two  petals  without  a  lip. 
The  occurrence  is  not  rare  in  Orchids  ;  but  what  is 
unusual  is,  that  the  column  retains  its  curved  direc- 
tion.   Commonly  in  such  flowers  it  is  straight. 

Relative    Merit  of  Bulbs.— The  following 

is  the  result  of  the  plebiscite  lately  instituted  by  the 
Dutch  Bulb  Society.  Coloured  plates  of  the  pre- 
miated  varieties  will  be  given  in  the  Florilegium 
Haarlemense. 


First-class  Bulb  Hyacinths. 

Red  and  Rose-coloured. 

Votes. 

Votes 

Moreno 268 

Fabiola,  with    ... 

.     108 

Lord  Macaulay 225 

Gertrude 

.     107 

Chailes  Dickens          ...    187 

Sir  JohnFoxburgh  with 

General  Pelissier         ...     172 

only  1  vote  ! 

Garibaldi           164 

White-coloured  (Single  and  Double). 

Votes. 

Votes 

L'Innocence,  with      ...    283 

Mina,  with 

.    211 

Mdlle.  v.  d.  Hoop       ...    278 

Blanchard 

,    102 

Bar.  van  Tuyll 215 

Blue  (Single 

and  Double), 

Votes. 

Votes 

Queen  of  the  Blues,  with  1S3 

Grand  Lilas,  with 

.    101 

Czar  Peter         150 

Captain  Boyton 

.      99 

Blondin 113 

Baron  van  Tuyll 

.      99 

Leonidas 10S 

Lord  Melville    ... 

.      89 

Yellow  (Single  and  Double). 

Votes. 

Votes 

King  of  the    Yellows, 

McMahon,  with 

.      68 

with     191 

Koenig  van  Holland    . 

.       38 

Ohelisque          89 

Purple  (Single  and  Double). 

Votes. 

Votes. 

Sir  William  Mansfield, 

Lord  Mayo,  with         ,. 

.       50 

with     ...        129 

Lord  Balfour     

.       49 

L'Unique           ..          ...      52 

Tulips  (Si 

tgle  Early). 

Votes. 

Votes. 

Prins    van   Vostemyte, 

Le  Matelas,  with 

.    218 

with     322 

Gouden  Standaard 

211 

Kilveren  Standard     ...    304 

Witte  Falk        

.    100 

Mor  Tresor        288 

Jagt  van  Rotterdam'.. 

199 

King  of  the  Yellows    ...    273 

Due  van  Tholl  (rose)  .. 

.     179 

(Jouleur  Cardinal         ...     272 

Maas        

.     171 

La       Belle       Alliance 

Van  der  Neer 

171 

(Waterloo)       257 

Due  van  Tholl  (white)    ] 

Rembrandt       235 

,,          „     (crimson 

)     166 

Nelly       234 

Komngin    der    Neder 

Due  van  Tholl  (yellow)    223 

landen...         

.     160 

Brind  van  Haarlem    ...    222 

Pottebakker  (yellow) .. 

.     156 

Tultpi 

Double). 

Votes. 

Votes. 

Couronne  d'Or,  with  ...    340 

Rex    rubrorum    (varie 

Titian       254 

gated),  with  ... 

.     141 

Gloria  Soils 231 

Fluweelen  Mantel 

.     139 

Couronne  des  Rosea    ...    196 

Geleroos 

.     135 

Rubra  maxima 191 

Leonardo  da  Vinci 

.     134 

Blanche  Hative 175 

Lord  Beaconsfield 

124 

El  Toreador       160 

Le  Blason 

.     113 

Willem  III 156 

Lucretia 

.     113 

Mariage  de  ma  Fille   ...    155 

Parmesiano       

.     104 

Tulips  (Various). 

Votes. 

Votes. 

Parkiet  Perfecta,   with    140 

Gouden  Kroon  (single, 

„    Adral.    van    Con- 

late),  with      

.      97 

stantinopel      ...    117 

Picote       

.      85 

Bouton  d'Or      

.      80 

Narcissus. 

Votes. 

Votes. 

Golden  Spur,  with        ..     126 

Her  Majesty,  with 

.       36 

Poeticus  ornatua        ...      85 

Bicolor  Victoria 

.       35 

Henry  Irving    74 

Trompet  major 

30 

Albus  pi.  odoratus      ...      44 

Poeticus 

.       29 

Bicolor  grandis 3S 

Van  Sion  (double)       ...      37 

Barri  conspicuus 

2S 

Work  at  the  Essex  Technical  Labora- 
tories.—The  Journal  of  the  Essex  Technical  Labora- 
tories for  August-December,  1897,  contains  : — Notes 
and  Reports  on  Experiments,  1896-7  ;  Study  for 
Horticultural  Students  (illustrated),  a  tuberous- 
rooted  Begonia  ;  Report  of  the  Horticultural  Students' 


Society  ;  Report  and'Experiments  in  connection  with 
the  Salt-water  Flood,  November,  1897;  Dairy 
Bacteriology,  Result  of  Examinations  of  the  County 
School  of  Horticulture  and  Study  of  Fungi.  From 
the  general  notes  we  glean  a  very  good  idea  of  the 
type  of  work  undertaken  at  the  laboratories.  The 
subjects  dealt  with  include  agriculture  in  various 
branches,  and  considerable  attention  also  is  devoted 
to  the  scientific  side  of  gardening.  Thus,  there  is  an 
autumn  school  of  horticulture  which  "  met  during  the 
month  of  November.  It  was  mainly  attended  by  young 
gardeners  who  held  horticultural  scholarships  granted 
by  the  East  Suffolk  Technical  Instruction  Committee. 
Considerable  attention  was  devoted  to  propagation  of 
plants  and  to  fruit  culture."  The  Horticultural 
Students'  Society  (in  connection  with  the  Essex 
County  School  of  Horticulture),  is  an  association  "  to 
promote  home-study,  and  to  encourage  out-of-door 
observations  of  matters  and  things  bearing  upon 
horticulture.  Each  member  undertakes  to  prepare, 
once  a  year,  an  original  paper  upon  some  gardening 
subject,  such  paper  to  be  the  result  of  actual  study 
and  .experience  on  the  part  of  the  writer.  These 
essays  are  circulated  amongst  the  members,  and  notes 
and  criticisms  invited."  A  sample  paper  printed  in 
this  journal  is  on  "The  culture  of  the  tuberous 
Begonia  for  bedding  purposes,"  by  Mr.  Frank  Isted, 
who  stood  first  in  the  (Essex)  list  of  candidates  at 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  examination  in  1896. 
The  advantages  of  the  Students'  Society  are,  of  course, 
the  incentive  to  continue  work  begun  in  the  schools, 
and  the  keeping  up  of  intercourse  between  present 
and  past  students  all  over  the  country.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  in  what  special  branches  of  horticulture 
instruction  is  most  sought.  "  A  number  of  lecture 
courses  on  horticultural  subjects  has  been  given 
during  the  session,  and  good  attendances  have  in 
most  cases  been  secured.  A  pleasing  feature  of  the 
work  is  the  interest  found  in  old  centres  when 
revisited.  Fruit-culture  is  still  the  principal  subject 
in  demand  throughout  the  county,  and  pruning 
invariably  proves  an  acceptable  part  of  the  instruction. 
The  subject  that  perhaps  stands  second  in  popularity 
is  the  propagation  of  plants,  and  considering  its 
importance,  it  is  no  wonder  that  it  claims  the  atten- 
tion of  so  many  lovers  of  plants  and  owners  of 
gardens. " 

Flora  OF  TIBET. — Various  collections  have  been 
received  at  Kew,  according  to  the  Kcw  Bulletin,  the 
largest  made  by  H.  E.  Hobson,  Esq.,  stationed  on  the 
eastern  frontier  of  Sikkim,  and  botanically  in  the 
humid  Himalayan  district.  It  may  be  expected  that 
numerous  novelties  will  be  found  in  this  collection. 

COFFEA  STENOPHYLLA.—  The  Kew  Bulletin 
prints  a  letter  from  Mr.  Hart,  of  Trinidad,  in  which 
the  merits  of  this  species,  a  native  of  Sierra  Leone 
are  pointed  out.  The  berries  are  dark  purple,  not 
led,  and  the  flavour  of  the  prepared  seed  is  excellent. 
Steps  have  been  taken  to  introduce  it  into  other  West 
Indian  islands. 

Dutch    Horticultural    and    Botanical 

SOCIETY. — On  the  occasion  of  the  meetings  of 
March  9,  April  20,  and  May  11,  1898.  of  the  Floral 
Committee  of  this  Society,  First-class  Certificates 
were  awarded  to  Messrs.  V.  Schertzer  &  Sons  of 
Haarlem,  for  Primula  acaulis  coerulea  (March  9) ; 
to  the  Botanical  Garden  of  Utrecht  for  Cineraria 
Lynchi  (May  11)  ;  to  Mr.  Baron  van  Boetzelaer  of 
Maartensdijk,  for  Eulophiella  Elisabethse  (Hay  11)  ■ 
and  to  Mr.  A.  D.  den  Older  of  Leiden,  for  Plantago 
lanceolata  fol.  varieg.  (May  11).  A  Certificate  of 
Merit  was  granted  to  Mr.  Baron  van  Boetzelaer  for 
Stanropsis  (Vanda)  gigantea  (April  20). 

Cardiff  and  County  Horticultural.— 
The  annual  exhibition  of  this  Society  will  be  held 
in  the  Sophia  Gardens,  Cardiff,  on  July  20  and  21, 
being  a  date  nearly  three  weeks  earlier  than  usual. 
A  Veitch  Memorial  Medal  will  accompany  the 
1st  prize  in  tie  gardeners'  class  for  miscellaneous 
plants.  In  a  similar  class  in  the  open  division,  encou- 
raging prizes  are  offered,  and  for  etove  and  green- 
housespecimen  plants,  Roses,  &o. 


What  [is^Expected  of  a  Gardener.— The 
duties  of  a  "single-handed"  gardener  are  often 
multifarious  enough,  but  the  following  list  of  ex- 
pected requirements  lately  received  by  one  of  our 
correspondents  in  reply  to  his  advertisement  for  a 
situation  says  much  for  the  hopeful  disposition  of 
the  would-be  employer.  First  of  all  the  candidate 
for  the  desirable  (?)  situation  must — 

"  Please  give  following  Particulars  : 

1.  Name  and  address  of  references. 

2.  Length  of  character. 

3.  Cause  of  leaving  last  two  situations. 

4.  Did  you  or  your  employer  give  notice  2 

5.  When  disengaged. 

6.  How  long  out  of  situation? 

7.  What  wages  have  you  been  receiving  ? 

S.  What  position  have  you  held  in  last  two  situations  ? 
9.  Age,  height,  married  or  single,  and  what  family? 

10.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  bee-keeping  ? 

11.  Are  you  strong,  healthy,  and  an  abstainer? 

12.  Have  you  been  accustomed  to  use  a  scythe  ? 

13.  Can  you  have  a  good  character  for  qualifications  and 

good  temper  ? 

14.  Pleaso  give  an  outline  of  your  career,  and  the  work  you 

have  been  accustomed  to  do  since  (sic)    the    last 
twelve    ears." 

Next  follow  the  advertiser's  requirements,  and 
mention  of  the  work  and  its  remuneration  : — 

"  I  require  a  strong,  healthy,  active,  quick,  willing  and 
obliging  man,  who  thoroughly  understands  the  routine  of  a 
gentleman's  small  place  ;  methodical,  systematic,  and  orderly 
in  his  habits,  punctual,  and  an  abstainer. 

Must  thoroughly  understand  the  cultivation  of  fruit, 
vegetables,  and  flowers.  The  duties  I  should  require  outside 
garden-work  are — carrying  coals,  cleaning  boots  (no  knives), 
cleaning  windows  outside,  and  making  himself  useful  when 
necessity  requires. 

My  place  is  small,  about  J  to  1  acre  in  all,  small  conservatory 
and  greenhouse,  and  a  few  frames. 

We  are  three  in  family.  You  would  have  no  assistance. 
We  take  an  interest  in  our  garden,  and  work  it  ourselves 
sometimes. 

The  wages  i  give  to  a  thoroughly  experienced  single- 
handed  gardener,  who  comes  with  a  good  character,  are  from 
£55  to  £05  a  year  (payable  monthly,  calendar  month,  not  four 
weekly)  with  a  calendar  month's  notice  on  either  side  from  any 
date,  and  at  the  end  of  the  first  year's  service  a  rise  of  £3.  There 
is  no  cottage,  and  you  would  have  to  live  off  the  premises, 
finding  your  own  lodgings.     Your  working  hours  would  be  : 

Prom  March  15  to  Nov.  1  from  6  a.m.  to  ti  p.m. 
„      Nov.  1      ,,    Feb.  15    ,,     7  a.m.  „  5.30  p.m. 
„       Feb.  15    „  March  15  „    7  A.M.  „  6  p.m. 

with  one  hour  for  dinner,  half-an-hour  for  breakfast,  and  a 
quarter-of-an-hour  for  tea,  which  the  gardener  brought  with 
him.  On  Sundays  your  work  would  be  the  usual  necessities 
only :  boots,  coals,  watering,  &c,  and  if  on  week-days  it  is 
necessary  to  water  the  garden  after  6  o'clock  on  account  of 
the  heat,  I  would  require  you  to  do  so  ;  and  in  winter  you 
would  have  to  return  at  S  or  8.30  p.m.  to  attend  to  the  conser- 
vatory and  greenhouse  fires. 

Cottages  can  be  obtained  here  for  about  £10  a  year,  and 
furnished  rooms  from  2s.  6d.  to  4s." 

Put  briefly,  we  see  that  the  advertiser,  in  spite 
of  his  or  her  indifferent  grammar,  expects  to 
obtain  the  services,  for  twelve  or  more  hours  a  day, 
with  extra  work  in  summer  and  on  winter  evenings, 
of  a  man  of  good  character,  experienced  in  various 
branches  of  gardening,  and  in  certain  indoor  occupa- 
tions. The  munificent  wage  offered  is  £5  8s.  id. 
twelve  times  a  year,  with  no  extra  privileges,  and  the 
necessity  of  providing  board  and  lodging  for  himself 
and  possible  family. 

Open  Spaces  in  London.— Our  readers  will 
be  interested  to  learn  that  the  Metropolitan 
Public  Garden  Association  have  completed  the  laying 
out  of  the  recreation  grounds  at  East  Street,  S.  E. , 
and  in  Charles  Square,  N.  ;  and  these  are  now  open 
to  the  public.  The  grounds  in  York  Street  and 
Kipling  Street,  S.  E.,  are  approaching  completion,  and 
will  be  soon  be  ready  for  the  public.  The  West 
Ham  Corporation  have  agreed  to  undertake  the 
maintenance  of  a  disused  churchyard  at  Plaistow,  E., 
which  this  Association  had  offered  to  turn  into  a 
public  garden.  The  Association  hope  to  be  able  soon 
to  lay  out  the  Paragon,  S.E.,  and  a  neglected  square 
in  Dalston. 

Flowers  in  Season.— Mr.  c.  G.  van  Tdber- 

ghem,  of  Haarlem,  sends  us flowersof  TulipaSprengeri, 
a  late-flowering  species,  with  glabrous  peduncles, 
bright  orange-red  self- coloured  flowerB,  without  any 
central  blotch,  outer  perianth-segments  broadly 
lanceolate,  narrower  than  the  ovate-acuminate  petals. 
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■  The  filaments  are  red  and  glabrous,  the  anthers 
erect,  yellow,  stigmas  sessile.  It  is  not  in  the  Kew 
list  dated  1895.  Ranunculus  myssamis  [?]  is  also  sent 
by  Mr.  van  Tuberqhem.  The  name  is  not  in  the 
Kew  hand-list  of  perennials,  nor  in  the  Index  Kexoensis, 
hence  probably  it  is  of  recent  introduction.  It 
attains  a  height  of  2  feet,  with  stems  covered  with 
coarse,  appressed hairs,  deeply,  palmately-lobed  leaves, 
and  pale  yellow  flowers  in  loose  terminal  cymes. 
Each  flower  is  about  3  cent,  across,  with  reflexed, 
hairy  sepals,  often  semi-double,  and  a  cylindric  recep- 
tacle. With  these  came  a  collection  of  Irises  of 
great  beauty  and  variety,  but  as  the  tickets  became 
detached,  it  is  best  not  to  specify  them. 

The    Silva    of    North    America.  —  The 

eleventh  volume  of  Professor  Sargent's  monumental 
work  has  just  been  published.  It  is  devoted  wholly 
to  the  genus  Plnus,  and  is  therefore  of  unusual 
interest.  We  shall  refer  to  it  at  an  early  opportunity. 

Protection  of  Commons,  etc.— The  re- 
cently-issued report  of  the  Kent  and  Surrey  Com- 
mittee of  the  Commons  Protection  Society  is  of 
much  interest  to  all  who  are  in  any  way  concerned 
with  the  breezy  uplands  and  Broom-gemmed  commons, 
of  footpaths  and  general  right-of-way  in  country 
districts.  Much  has  already  been  done  in  the  years 
that  have  passed  since  this  valuable  Bociety  was 
called  into  being,  and  much  still  remains  to  be  done 
by  all  lovers  of  rural  beauty  and  right  doing.  How 
this  is  to  be  accomplished  in  the  easiest,  cheapest, 
and  most  thorough  manner  may  be  learnt  from  those 
pages.  Rural  "  Councils  "  have  much  in  their  power, 
but  in  the  multitude  of  "councillors"  there  is  not 
always  wisdom.  The  reason  why  is  shown  in  this 
report,  which  we  have  only  room  here  to  recommend 
to  the  reader. 

Mf.tropolitan  Congested  Spaces.— Com- 
plaint has  been  made  in  the  public  press  in  relation 
to  the  shutting  out  of  the  children  from  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  fresh  greensward  in  some  of  the  smaller 
open  spaces  under  the  control  of  the  County  Council, 
the  youngsters  having  very  literally  to  take  a  back 
seat  in  order  that  their  elders  may  have  their  innings 
at  lawn-tennis,  croquet,  &c.  Of  course,  those  who 
pay  have  a  right  to  play  ;  but  so  have  the  little  folks, 
for  whose  benefit,  principally,  the  grass  has  been  laid 
•down  in  so  many  nooks  and  corners,  in  disused 
burial-grounds,  &c.  There  is  little  doubt  of  the 
ability  of  the  County  Council  to  cope  with  the  diffi- 
culty once  their  attention  is  drawn  to  the  subject. 
One  more  cause  of  what  we  have  termed  congestion  is 
the  over-planting  of  limited  areas  with  hardy  shrubs 
and  laying-out  of  flower-beds,  not  always  in  keeping 
with  the  space  at  command.  As  we  have  said,  it  is 
not  so  much  a  garden  as  a  place  for  recreation  that  is 
lacking  amid  densely  crowded  populations.   Verb  sap. 

SlGNOR  ROVELLI. — The  Revue  HorlicoU  announces 
the  death  of  M.  Achille  Rovelli  of  Pallanza  at  the 
age  of  53.  In  his  youth  he  was  with  Andre  Lebot 
at  Angers,  then  in  Paris,  after  which  he  travelled  in 
America,  China,  Japan,  India,  &c.  The  nursery 
at  Pallanza  is  noted  for  the  rare  and  interesting  trees 
it  contains,  as  well  as  for  Camellias,  which  take  the 
place  of  our  Rhododendron. 

Stock-taking  for   May.— Whosoever  would 

read  aright  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns  for  the  month 
of  May,  must  previously  have  studied  the  "Corn 
Averages"  week  by  week.  This  will  have  pre- 
pared him  for  the  fact  that  the  increase  in  the 
value  of  articles  of  food,  duty  free,  imported 
during  the  past  month  amounts  to  £2,18S,676 
— the  price,  not  of  increased  quantity,  but  of 
increased  value,  due  almost  entirely  to  the  opera- 
tion of  a  "ring"  in  Chicago,  engineered,  as  it  is 
termed,  by  a  person  who  has  netted  as  his  share  of 
the  profits  some  five  millions  of  dollars,  and  which 
ha9  been  made  up,  not  from  the  pockets  of  the  well-to- 
do,  but  from  the  thin  purses  of  the  masses,  who,  we 
are  informed  are  week  by  week  paying  as  the 
enhanced  value  of  bread  what  is  equivalent  to  a 
week's  rent — where  there  is  a  family  to  feed.  The 
only  other  increases    of    moment  are    for  metals, 


£103,850,  and  £246,323  in  raw  materials  for  textile 
manufactures.  The  total  value  of  the  imports  for 
May  is  £37,706,378,  as  against  £36,346,348  —  an 
increase  of  £1,360,030 — the  "value"  of  which  we 
have  just  shown.  Our  usual  excerpt  from  the  "sum- 
mary "  table  is  as  follows  : — 


Imports. 

1897. 

1898. 

Difference. 

Total  value 

£ 

36,316,348 

£ 

37,706,378 

£ 
41,360,030 

(A.)  Articles  of  food 
and    drink  —  duty 
free 

12,231,457 

14,420,133 

+2,1S8,676 

(B.)  Articles  of  food 
and  drink — dutiable 

1,997,958 

1,987,312 

—10,016 

Raw     materials     for 
textile       manufac- 
tured             

5,160,092 

5,406,415 

+246,323 

Raw     materials     for 
sundry     industries 
and    manufactures 

4,143,172 

3,609,S59 

—533,313 

(A.)       Miscellaneous 
articles       

1,072,164 

1,00S,643 

—63,521 

(B.)  Parcel  Post 

71,511 

110,127 

+38,616 

We  believe  that,  as  a  set-off  to  this  somewhat  sombre 
aspect  of  affairs,  the  home-trade  is  in  a  satis- 
factory condition,  not  bounded  by  realised  divi- 
dends, a  number  of  new  companies  set  on  foot, 
but  by  the  returns  from  the  Labour  Bureau  of  the 
Board  of  Trade.  The  imports  for  the  five  months  of 
the  present  year  are  valued  at  £196,987,003,  as 
against  £189,031,470  in  1897 — an  increase  in  value 
of  £7,955,533.  The  record  of  decrease  in  these 
months  is  represented  by  £31,155  for  Tobacco  ; 
chemicals,  &c,  £557,318  ;  and  £1,429,700  in 
raw  materials  for  textile  manufactures.  The 
sum  of  £8,196,300  stands  as  the  increase  in  the 
value  of  articles  of  food  and  drink,  duty  free  !  As  to 
the  fruit,  roots,  and  vegetables  imported  during  the 
month  of  May,  the  following  figures  are  very 
suggestive  : — 


Imports. 

1897. 

1898. 

Difference. 

Fruits,  raw : — 

Apples 

...bush. 

123.92S 

97,400 

— 26.52S 

Cherries   ... 

..     ,, 

56.27S 

10.3S5 

— 45.S93 

Plums 

...     ,, 

3,500 

91 

—3,409 

Pears 

...    ,, 

502 

496 

—6 

Grapes 

...     ,, 

3,843 

3,228 

—615 

Unenumerated 



S9.463 

8S.573 

— S90 

Onions 

,, 

463,939 

352,399 

—111,540 

Potatos 

...  cwt. 

385,640 

1,055,256 

+669,616 

Vegetables,  raw, 
merated    ... 

unenu- 
...value 

£158,244 

£130,513 

—£27,731 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  only  plus  value  is 
found  under  Potatos.  Possibly,  our  farming  friends 
may  be  finding  their  profit  in  other  than  cereal  crops. 
Turning  now  to — 

Exports 
we  find  a  gloomy  picture — only  machinery  and  mill- 
work  showing  an  increase  (£142,841).  The  value  for 
May  is  £17,891,354,  as  against  £19,322,146  in  May 
last  year;  or  a  decrease  of  £1,430,792.  The  largest 
decrease  is  to  be  found  in  yarns  and  textile 
fabrics  which  have  fallen  off  by  £907,984  ;  raw 
materials  fell  off  by  £224,784  ;  metals,  and  articles 
manufactured  therefrom  (except  machinery),  declined 
by  £221,648  ;  chemicals,  &c,  wentdownby  £75,548  ; 
next  above  the  parcel  poBt  item  is  the  falling  off  by 
£19,235  in  articles  of  food  and  drink.  The  five 
months'  exports  amount  to  £93,094,4S3,  against 
£98,320,455  for  the  same  period  in  1897 — a  decrease 
of  £5,225,972.  Of  course,  "wars  and  rumours  of 
wars  "  have  much  to  do  with  all  this  ;  there  is  no  set- 
off against  the  large  bill  we  have  to  settle  with  the 
United  States  for  food-stuffa. 

Publications  Received.  —  The  California*, 
Vegetables  in  Garden  and  Field,  by  E.  J.  Wickson, 
A.M.  (Gay  k  Bird,  22,  Bedford  Street,  Strand).— 
Handbook  of  Practical  Botany,  by  E.  Strassburger, 
edited  from  the  German  by  W.  Hillhouse,  MA. 
(Swan,  Sonnenschein  &  Co.).  —  Catalogue  of  the 
African  Plants  collected  by  Dr.  Friedrieh  Welvntsch, 
by  W.  P.  Hiern,  M.A.  (Trustees  of  British  Museum), 


containing  the  orders  from  Combretaceso  to  Rubi- 
aceie,  with  numerous  valuable  annotations. — Diction- 
naire  Iconographique  des  Orchide'es,  Cogniaux, 
Avenue  de  Spa,  51,  Verviers.  —  The  Spread  of 
Plant  Diseases,  by  Dr.  Erwin  Smith.  —  Green- 
house Management,  &c ,  by  L.  R.  Taft  (Kegan, 
Paul  &  Co.). — Elementary  Botany,  by  Percy  Groom, 
M.A.  (George  Bell  &  Sons). — Lessons  with  Plants,  by 
L.  H.  Bailey  (Macmillan  &  Co ).—  A  Text-Book  of 
Botany,  by  Drs.  Strasburger,  F.  Noll,  H.  Schenck, 
and  A.  F.  W.  Schimper,  translated  from  the  German 
by  H.  Potter,  Ph.D.  (Macmillan).— Weather  Lore,  by 
R.  Inwards  (Elliot  Stock). 


PLANT  POETEAITS. 

Alburta  maqxa,  stova  shrub,  with  scarlet  tubular  flowers, 
Garden,  May  21. 

Boretta  cantabrica  (=  Dabeooia  polifolia),  Garten 
Flora,  May  15. 

Clematis  Nelly  Moser,  flowers  large,  segments  pale  lilac, 
with  a  central  red  stripe,  Revue  Horticole,  May  16. 

Hedysartjm  multijugum,  hardy  flowering  shrub,  Garden, 
May  14. 

Juglans  reoia  var.  rubra,  Wiener  lllustrirte  Garten 
Zeitung,  May, 

Pear,  Eleonore  Liefmans,  Bulletin  d' Arboriculture,  <fcc  , 
May. 

Polygonatcm  biflorum,  Meelians'  Monthly,  Apiil. 

Rosa,  setiqera,  the  Prairie  Rose,  Afeehans'  Monthly,  May. 


couetlands,  neae  exmouth. 

The  seat  of  W.  Lethbridge,  Esq.,  is  most 
pleasantly  situated  on  the  east  bank  of  the  estuary 
of  the  River  Exe,  and  being  on  rising  ground  from 
the  water's-edge,  commands  most  beautiful  and 
interesting  views  of  the  sea  as  it  widens  out  into  the 
English  Channel,  with  its  shipping  and  fishing  craft, 
for  which  the  parish  folk  of  Lympstone,  and  adjoining 
districts  of  Topsham  have  long  been  famous. 

From  the  mansion  and  grounds,  the  lovely  estate 
of  Powderham,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Devon,  can  be 
seen  also  ;  fine  viewi  of  the  Haldon  Hills,  and  the 
scenery  up  on  the  south-coast,  embracing  Starcross, 
Dawlish,  and  Teignmouth,  and  the  lovely  lands 
immediately  adjoining. 

Some  hundreds  of  Begonias  have  been  planted  in 
the  flower-beds,  already  many  measure  18  inches  to 
2  feet  across,  and  have  6tout  stems  and  leaves.  I 
have  found  Begonias  to  succeed  best  in  this  district 
in  a  shady  and  moist  situation,  and  a  light  leafy  soil. 
If  the  plants  be  exposed  too  much,  or  the  soil  is 
heavy,  the  strong  sunshine  cause3  the  soil  to  crack, 
and  this  is  very  prejudical  to  the  plants. 

Passing  into  the  houses,  on  a  shelf,  in  an  inter- 
mediate-house, was  a  wonderful  lot  of  Gloxinias,  with 
stout  foliage  lying  over  the  sides  of  the  pots,  and 
flowers  rising  in  plenty,  many  of  them  being  already 
open.  These  are  grown  in  several  batches,  but  the 
smallest  have  equal  vigour  to  those  first  started. 
Of  Carnations  there  is  a  fine  collection  of  good 
varieties,  and  much  cutting  has  thinned  the  blooms. 
Double  Petunias  are  very  showy  ;  and  zonal  and  show 
Pelargoniums  make  a  good  display.  Celsia  erotica, 
with  its  spikes  of  yellow  blossoms,  was  gay  and 
attractive  ;  and  a  house  full  of  Azaleas  were  just 
passing  out  of  Mower.  In  the  orchard-house,  which 
has  a  lean-to  roof,  I  noticed  on  the  back-wall  some 
capital  Moor  Park  Apricots,  which  had  set  sufficient 
fruits  for  a  good  crop  ;  Pear-trees  on  single  rods  also 
looked  well.  Mr.  Foster,  who  haB  charge  of  these 
gardens,  invariably  succeeds  in  obtaining  crops 
from  this  house.  Plums  in  pots  cover  the  space 
between  the  Pears,  and  carry  an  abundance  of  fruit. 
Among  the  varieties  I  noticed  Coe's  Golden  Drop, 
Belgian  Purple,  Kirkes,  Jeffersons,  and  the  Greengage. 

The  vineries  are  in  capital  condition.  One  has  a 
span-roof,  the  rods  being  planted  outside,  and  trained 
up  one  side  and  partly  down  the  other.  This  house 
contained  for  the  greater  part  Blaok  Hamburgh  and 
Madresfield  Court,  and  the  appearance  of  the  wood, 
foliage,  and  fruit  was  in  all  respects  satisfactory. 
Melo»s  were  in  excellent  condition,  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  the  Cucumbers. 

In  one  of  the  plant-houses  I  noticed  some  splendid 
plants  full  of  flower  of  Oncidium  flexuosum,  so  useful 
a  plant  for  house  decoration  that  it  is  a  pity  it  is  not 
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more  freely  grown.  Oncidium  altissimum  was  also  gay 
with  its  lengthened  spikes,  but  in  beauty  not  at  all  to 
lio  compared  with  the  one  just  mentioned.  Cattleyas, 
i.telias,  Dendrobiums,  and  Cypripediums  of  the 
i-howier  species  are  grown  in  some  quantity,  though 
l>y  no  means  can  this  be  considered  an  Orchid  place. 
Among  the  Cypripedium,  C.  barbatum  biflorum  or 
Crossii  :  the  broad  dorsal  sepal  of  this  old  variety 
stands  up  boldy,  and  slightly  recurves  at  the  sides  ; 
whilst  the  green  lines  on  the  lower  portion  of  the 
Bepal  gradually  change  into  deep  purple.  If  at  any 
time  C.  barbatum  has  been  naturally  crossed  with 
C.  virens  this  form  may  be  the  product ;  it  is  very 
worthy  of  culture,  and  useful  for  supplying  flowers 
for  cutting.  Clerodendron  Balfourianum  iB  grown 
as  small  bushes  in  7  and  8-inch  pots,  and  a  number  of 
plants  were  recently  gay  with  their  white  and  crimson 
dowers.  The  plants  after  passing  out  of  flower  are 
rested  awhile,  and  in  late  summer  again  encouraged, 
by  which  means  a  second  crop  of  flowers  is  obtained 
in  the  autumn. 

I  noticed  a  fine  lot  of  Fig-trees  in  pots,  and  a  larger 
tree  in  the  border.  Figs  again,  outside  protected  by 
glass  covers,  were  looking  well. 

In  the  kitchen  garden,  the  three  sorts  of  Peas  now 
most  promising  are  Veitch's  First  and  Early,  Exonian, 
and  Goldfinder.  These,  Mr.  Foster  informed  me,  he 
can  always  depend  on.    W.  Swan,  Exmouth. 


Foreign  Correspondence. 

•      — 
THE    FISH    RIVER. 

{Concluded  from  p.  316.) 

Next  day  I  made  an  excursion  to  a  mountain  in 
the  opposite  direction,  and  I  was  much  surprised  to 
find  a  number  of  the  same  (?)  Stapeliacea,  which  I 
had  found  in  the  perfectly  different  climate  of  Liider- 
itzbucht.  Two  to  five  branches  arising  from  a  very 
short  common  stem,  branches  club-shaped  and  4  to 
5  inches  long,  at  the  top  1  to  1J  inch  thick,  very 
spongy  and  elastic,  grey,  without  any  spines  or  rudi- 
mentary leaves,  covered  with  rows  of  flat  papillEe. 
Fur  the  first  time  I  found  here,  in  dry  watercourses, 
a  most  beautiful  Papilionaceous  shrub,  2  to  3  feet  high, 
with  ternate  leaves,  flowers  in  colour  very  similar  to 
those  of  Polygala  myrtifolia,  but  larger  ;  pods  terete, 
3  to  4  inches  long. 

The  day  of  departure  had  come  with  the  arrival  of 
the  mail,  just  the  evening  before  I  had  heard  of  the 
Geitsi  !  gubib,  a  mountain  not  far  from  Bersaba.  As  I 
had  time,  and  my  collecting  portfolios  were  still  rather 
umpty,  I  hired  two  new  men  well  acquainted  with 
the  path  between  Keetmanshoop  and  Bersaba,  and 
i-tarted  next  morning  for  that  place,  which  is  only 
b'O  English  miles  from  Keetmanshoop  in  a  northern 
direction.  Not  far  off  there  was,  in  the  sandy 
plain,  a  chaos  of  dark  brown  boulders  (of  a  granitic 
mineral),  the  holes  between  them  wonderfully  filled 
out  with  hundreds  of  red -flowering  Aloes,  such 
as  I  never  had  seen  before.  There  was  also  a 
charming  Hebenstreitia,  with  extremely  long,  white 
flowers  ;  and  the  common  Tribulus,  with  its  golden- 
yellow  flowers  2  inches  in  diameter,  crept  over  the 
naked  stones.  Later  on  the  plain  was  covered  with 
bushes  of  an  Asclepiad,  with  very  slender  stems,  narrow 
linear  leaves,  and  small  greenish-yellow  flowers.  The 
Hottentots  use  it  for  thatching  their  huts.  The  pit 
of  Chelab,  where  I  found  half-a-dozen  Hottentot 
huts,  was  full  to  its  margin  with  a  perfectly  dark 
clay-coloured,  thick  water,  which  I  could  drink  only 
with  closed  eyes.  Oh  !  if  I  had  always  on  my 
excursions  such  water  !  but  often  it  is  mixed  with 
impurities  of  all  kinds,  and  has,  especially  when 
heated  by  the  burning  sun,  a  not  very  agreeable 
taste  of  ammonia.  It  was  well  that  I  did  not  follow 
the  advice  of  my  men,  who  recommended  me  not  to 
fill  the  water-bags  here,  as  we  should  find  water  in 
the  bed  of  the  Uibes,  where  we  intended  to  sleep. 
As  we  arrived  there  late,  we  found  two  pits  in  the 
middle  of  it,  but  not  a  drop  of  water  in  either. 

The  next  morning,  descending  the  Uibes,  we 
arrived  on  a  Vley.  A  Vley  is  a  very  hard  smooth 
plain  of  yellow  clay,  on  which  one  may  find  some- 
times weeks  after  rain  stagnant  water  in  the  deeper 
pools.  Generally  it  is  quite  deficient  of  any  vege- 
tation. Almost  always  1  found  a  creeping  Malvacea 
with  large  leaves  and  thick  clusters  of  deep  blood-red 
flowers  on  it.  A  rather  large  quantity  of  seeds  of 
this  plant  was  sent  to  Haage  &  Schmidt,  Erfurt.  I 
do  not  know  why  it  has  received  the  name  Hakjes- 
doornvley,  as   I  saw  not  a    single  Acacia   detinens 


(Hakjesdoorn,  Wait  a  bit),  but  surrounding  the  stag- 
nant water  only :  Acacia  sp.,  Salsola,  Celastrus, 
Zisiphus,  an  Andropogon,  a  Lycium,  a  Convolvulus 
with  minute  flowers,  a  Sida,  Aitonia  capensis,  an 
Atriplex  of  the  section  Halimus,  a  leafless  Capparid, 
with  Genista-like  dark  green  branches,  orange- coloured 
flowers,  and  bean-like  fruits,  which,  when  they  open, 
show  coral-red  seeds  ;  and  a  Goni pilocarpus,  common 
everywhere  in  the  whole  country.  There  wa9  also 
a  colony  of  nests  of  a  yellow  weaver  bird,  the  nests 
hanging  with  a  thin  thread  of  grass  from  the  end  of 
the  spiny  branches  of  Zisiphus  above  the  water.  For 
the  first  time  I  heard  the  roaring  of  a  bull-frog, 
which  has  so  striking  a  resemblance  to  the  lowing  of 
cattle  that  I  used  to  look  around  for  them  until  I 
saw  my  men  laughing,  which  explained  to  me  the 
origin  of  the  noise. 

Bersaba. 

At  10  o'clock  we  crossed  a  hill,  from  the  top  of 
which  I  saw  the  white  mission-houses  of  Bersaba,  to 
the  left  of  the  Geitsi !  gubib.  At  noon  we  had  to 
cross  the  Fish  River,  at  this  spot  75  yards  broad,  and 
knee-deep.  On  its  banks  I  found  an  Ocimum,  a 
yellow-flowering  Nasturtium,  a  very  pretty  tree- 
climbing  Momordica  with  creamy  flowers  and 
orange-red  fruit,  containing  about  ten  seeds  enve- 
loped in  blood-red  pulp,  and  great  quantities  of 
Argemone  mexicana.  On  the  way  from  the  Fish 
River  to  Bersaba  I  noticed  numerous  Arrow-trees, 
whose  wood  is  very  much  valued  by  waggon-builders. 
The  species  belong  to  the  Legumiuosre,  and  it  is  a  very 
Btately  tree,  with  thornless  thick  branches,  and  five 
to  six  pinnate  leaves.  At  last,  at  half-past  nine  in 
the  evening,  we  arrived  in  Bersaba,  where  I  presented 
myself  to  the  missionary,  Mr.  Hegener,  by  whom  I 
was  received  with  the  greatest  kindness.  I  was  Bhown 
to  the  schoolhouse,  where  he  had  improvised  a  guest's 
room.  The  next  day,  a  Sunday,  I  attended  the  ser- 
vice in  the  church.  Mr.  Hegener  spoke  in  Cape- 
Dutch,  which  a  Hottentot  interpreter,  standing  below 
the  pulpit,  translated  sentence  by  sentence  into  the 
Nama  language.  This  language  is  a  very  peculiar 
one,  as  it  contains  four  sounds,  difficult  to  be  pro- 
nounced even  by  many  Hottentots.  I  was  told  that 
people  who  are  not  able  to  pronounce  them,  imitate 
them  with  the  fingers.  It  is  not  at  all  a  language 
suitable  for  preaching,  as  the  interpreter  is  compelled 
to  make  ludicrous  motions  with  his  head  to  enable 
him  to  pronounce  the  sounds.  Mr.  Hegener  showed 
me  his  garden,  founded  forty-eight  years  ago  by  the 
first  missionary  of  Bersaba,  Sam.  Halm.  There  were 
a  splendid  Vine,  Fig-trees,  Punicas,  Pumpkins,  Water- 
melons, Melons,  and  a  great  thicket  of  Arundo  D :>nax. 
This  giant  Grass,  grown  so  much  in  Italy,  is  used 
here  to  make  the  ceilings  of  the  rooms.  Besides,  it 
is,  when  young,  an  excellent  fodder-grass  for  oxen, 
but  I  have  never  seen  it  planted  on  a  large  scale  for 
this  purpose.  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  Cap- 
tain, and  found  him  a  very  clever  young  man,  who 
understands  German  and  Dutch,  and  who  was,  before 
his  election,  the  schoolmaster  at  Bersaba.  He  and 
some  others  have  gardens,  in  which  they  grow  Fig- 
trees,  Pumpkins,  &c.  Water  is  supplied  in  fair 
quantity  by  several  wells,  and  could  be  augmented  by 
boring  new  ones.  I  advised  the  Captain  to  grow 
Kaffir  corn,  as  this  most  precious  plant  will  bear  a 
rather  salt  soil,  and  does  not  require  much  manuring 
and  water,  though  it  is  very  grateful  if  it  gets  both 
copiously.  The  people  find  themselves  obliged  to  begin 
with  horticulture  and  agriculture,  as  the  rinderpest 
has  showed  them  that  cattle-farming  alone  cannot 
protect  them  from  hunger  in  such  difficult  times. 

Monday  morning  I  started  with  my  two  men, 
another  armed  man  as  guide,  and  a  blushing  young 
buck,  which  I  had  paid  for  with  a  pound  of 
tobacco,  for  the  Geitsi  !  gubib.  This  is  a  wonderful 
mountain  rising  700  metres  above  the  Bersaba  plain 
(1061  m.).  It  looks  near,  but  we  had  to  march  for 
three  hours  until  we  reached  the  first  stony  hills, 
which  lie  around  its  base.  On  the  way  I  found 
several  very  nice  things,  as  a  cactiform  Euphorbia, 
a  Mesembryanthemum  (of  the  same  section  to  which 
M.  nuciforme  belongs),  as  white  as  the  masses  of 
limestone  between  which  it  grows  ;  a  magnificent 
Stapelia,  crossed  with  stripes  of  brown  and  brightgreen, 
with  clusters  of  brown  flowers,  segments  fringed  ;  an 
Ophioglossum,  which,  if  I  saw  it  in  a  herbarium,  I 
should  take  for  our  European  0.  vulgatum  ;  four 
species  of  Liliacere,  one  of  them  apparently  a  Drymis 
with  leaves  most  like  the  beautifully  brown  Bpotted 
leaves  of  Phalsenopsis  Scbilleriana  ;  an  Anacampseros, 
and  a  tuber-bearing  plant  with  flowers  much 
resembling  those  of  a  Lysimachia,  whose  large  tubers 
are  eaten  by  the  natives.  On  the  abovesaid  hill  grew 
a  shrubby  Acacia  with  whitish  cylindrical  tlower- 
spikes  (like  Albizzia). 


From  here  I  recognised  the  true  nature  of  the 
mountain.  It  is  a  perfectly  circular  mountain,  only 
towards  the  south  is  there  an  outlet  about  60  yarda 
broad,  which  forms  a  cascade  50  yards  deep.  The 
watercourse  is  accompanied  on  both  sides  by  very 
abrupt  chains,  nearly  as  high  as  the  mountain  itself, 
which  conduct  the  rain-water  into  the  plain. 

Descending  into  the  valley  I  found  a  nice  Fern, 
probably  a  Cheilanthes.  Climbing  upwards  in  the 
torrent-bed  we  found,  after  ten  minutes,  a  great 
natural  obstacle  in  our  way,  a  cascade  6  yards  deep, 
descending  to  a  little  pond.  It  was  not  possible  to 
get  over  the  obstruction  without  some  precaution. 
It  had  although  an  almost  perpendicular,  very  smooth 
rock,  a  few  short  horizontal  clefta  about  an  inch 
broad.  However,  we  had  to  wait  for  sunset,  as  the- 
sun  had  heated  the  rock  so  that  we  could  not  touch 
it  with  the  hands,  still  less  with  the  naked  feet. 
With  boots  it  would  have  been  impossible.  Without 
accident  we  arrived  before  the  already-mentioned 
grand  cascade,  where  there  was  also  a  little  lake  at 
its  foot.  As  it  was  absolutely  impossible  to  climb  it,, 
we  succeeded,  by  taking  a  roundabout  way,  in  reaching 
the  interior  of  the  mountain.  It  is  like  being  in  the 
crater  of  a  volcano,  or  in  an  enormous  arena,  which- 
is  1£  kilom.  long,  and  1  kilom.  broad,  surrounded  by 
a  chain  of  steep  mountains  300  to  500  m.  high.  Our 
first  care  was  to  find  a  good  camping-place,  and  it 
was  found  in  a  little  watercourse  close  by  the  outlet. 
Charcoal  and  quantities  of  oxen-bones  were  lying 
about,  and  the  Bersaba-man  told  me  that  cattle- 
thieves  camped  here  a  few  weeks  ago. 

The  flora  offered  me,  quite  against  my  anticipa- 
tion, very  few  novelties.  There  were  about  a 
thousand  Aloe  dichotoma,  which  covered  the  whole 
crater-plain,  some  of  them  ascending  even  almost  as 
high  as  the  ridge  ;  Grewia  flava,  and  a  Grewia  with 
white  flowers,  bordered  together  with  the  ' '  Brack- 
bush  " — Stinkbush  ;  Acacia  detinens,  several  Acan- 
thacefe,  and  a  Verbena.  In  stony  places  grew  a  very 
fine  Apocynaceoua  shrub,  with  large  and  long-tubed 
white  flowers  ;  and  two  shrubs  of  which  I  could  not 
state  the  relationship.  All  the  other  plants  were 
such  as  are  common  everywhere  in  the  lower 
country. 

Although  I  could  not,  after  such  experience,, 
expect  much  from  an  ascent  of  the  Ring  mountain 
ridge,  I  decided  to  execute  it  the  next  morning  with 
two  of  my  men.  In  less  than  one  hour  we  were  on 
the  highest  point,  where  Messrs.  Rehbock  and  Water- 
meyer  had  erected  an  obelisk  of  pieces  of  rock.  The- 
view  from  here  was  a  very  extended  one  over  an, 
enormous  plain,  sprinkled  with  low  table  mountains. 
The  Fish  River  and  some  of  its  branches  were  now 
full  to  their  margin,  and  the  former  could  be  distin- 
guished at  a  distance  of  more  than  100  miles  of  its 
length  by  its  green  tree  borders.  As  the  borders  of 
the  Fish  River  are  indeed  as  low,  as  they  seemed  to- 
be  from  this  height,  I  am  convinced  that  they  will 
be  converted  in  future  times  into  fine  and  profitable- 
Eucalyptus  forests  and  gardens,  which  might  well 
suffice  to  sustain  ten  times  the  number  of  settlers 
and  natives  who  now  form  the  population  of  the- 
whole  Namaland  My  botanical  booty  consisted  of 
two  Cueurbitacese,  an  Allosorus,  and  a  single  speci- 
men of  a  Stapelia  new  to  me.  In  the  late  afternoon 
we  returned  on  the  same  track  to  Bersaba,  with  the 
satisfaction  of  having  ascended  a  mountain  which 
only  four  white  men  had  previously  ascended.  Now 
(January  24)  I  am  sitting  still  in  Bersaba  without 
seeing  the  possibility  of  getting  back  to  Keetmanshoop, 
a9  the  Fish  River  is,  in  consequence  of  several  heavy- 
rains,  so  swollen  that  we  cannot  cross  it.  A".  Dinter. 

East  Rooting  of  Poplar  Cuttings. 
When  arriving  from  the  interior  at  Luderitzbucht, 
a  post-parcel  from  Messrs.  Haage  &  Schmidt,  Erfurt, 
containing  cuttings  of  the  common  pyramidal  Poplar 
was  handed  over  to  me  by  the  customs  officials; 
How  astonished  I  was  to  find  that  all  the  500  cuttings 
were  rooted  along  their  entire  length,  and  most  of 
them  had  made  even  five  to  six  shoots.  Both  ends 
of  the  cuttings  were  overgrown  by  a  very  strong 
callus,  and  as  the  cuttings  had  all  the  same  length,, 
several  of  them  were  grown  together  at  both 
ends.  The  cuttings  were  wrapped  in  moist  moss, 
and  they  came  to  hand  four  and  a  half  months 
after  being  despatched  from  Erfurt.  K.  Dinter,  Salem, 
Damaraland. 


THE    CHORTZEMAS. 

These  beautiful  New  Holland  plants,  blooming 
as  they  do  throughout  the  winter  and  spring  months, 
are  certainly  worthy  of  culture  for  both  greenhouse 
and  conservatory  decoration.      Chorizemas  are  well 
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adapted  for  training  up  pillars  or  over  a  balloon- 
shaped  trellis^  and  if  well  grown  few  plants  are  more 
attractive.  The  stock  may  be  easily  increased  by 
seeds  or  cuttings,  but  those  raised  from  seeds  usually 
furnish  the  best  results,  having  a  tendency  to  grow 
and  flower  more  vigorously.  Seeds  should  be  sown 
as  soon  as  they  have  ripened  in  summer,  in  pots 
containing  light  sandy  soil.  If  cuttings  be  used, 
select  half-ripened  shoots  during  July  or  August,  and 
insert  them  in  sand  under  a  bell-glass.  The  greatest 
care  is  absolutely  necessary  in  the  preparation  of  the 
pot  before  the  cuttings  are  inserted.  Half  fill  them 
with  carefully  placed  crocks,  and  cover  these  with 
rough  fibre  obtainable  from  peat.  Over  this  place  a 
layer  of  finely-sifted  peat  and  sand  in  equal  parts,  and 
hmsh  with  well  washed  silver-sand.  When  the  cuttings 
have  been  carefully  dibbled  in,  water  through  a  fine 
rose  and  plunge  the  pots  in  a  half  spent  hot-bed. 
bnade  the  cuttings  from  sun  until  they  have  rooted, 
and  then  pot  them  off  into  thumbs,  and  place  them 
on  a  shelf  on  the  north  side  of  the  greenhouse,  close 
to  the  roof-glass.  The  compost  best  suited  for  the 
plants  when  they  become  large  enough  ffor  shifting 
into  3  and  5-inch  pots,  and  subsequently ,"is  one  com- 
posed of  two  parts  peat,  one  of  leaf- soil,  and  one  of 
turfy-loam,  with  sufficient  silver-Band  Jand  crushed 
charcoal  to  keep  the  whole  (light  and 'porous.  Pass 
the  whole  through  a  finch  sieve  before  it  is  used. 
_  In  potting  ram  the  soil  firmly  and  evenly  round  the 
sides  of  the  pot.  The  best  place  for  larger  plants 
after  potting,  is  in  a  close  frame  or  pit  where  they 
may  be  syringed  twice  a  day  for  a  time.  Ventilate 
cautiously  until  the  roots  are  pushing  freely  into  the 
new  soil.  The  stronger  shoots  may  then  be  pinched, 
to  induce  a  compact  stocky  growth. 

Manure-water,  if  well  diluted,  may  be  given  with 
advantage  about  once  or  twice  a  week.  Red-spider 
and  thrips  are  sometimes  troublesome,  but  these  can 
be  exterminated  by  repeated  syringings  with  a  solution 
of  soft-soap  and  sulphur. 

There  are  several  varieties  in  cultivation,  of  which 
the  following  are  amongst  the  best,  C.  Henchmanni, 
C.  angustifolium,  C.  cordatum,  C.  spectabile,  and  C. 
Earie.  The  last-named  is  a  compact-growing  species, 
and  blooms  most  profusely  from  April  to  June. 
B.  T.  M.,  Stoncleigk. 


ACEEAS  BOLLEANA, 

Siehe,  nov.  sp.* 
This  fine  terrestrial  Orchid,  which  attains  a  height 
of  about  half  a  metre,  Mr.  Siehe  found  in  the  forests 
of  Juniperus  excelsa  in  the  north  of  the  Porta 
sibirica,  3100  m.  above  sea-level.  Professor  Hauss- 
knecht  thought  at  first  that  it  was  Aceras  affinis, 
but  a  comparative  examinationVproved  it  quite  dis- 
tinct. The  plant  is  very  fragrant,  the  flowers  green 
and  rosy-red.  No  spots  occur  on  the  labellum.  There 
exists  also  a  very  rare  variety  with  quite  green 
flowers  ;  the  leaves  resemble  those  of  A.  hircina. 
There  exists  also  a  very]>are  variety,  the  flowers  of 
which  are  quite  green.  £  It  grows  inearGullek,  about 
1100  m.  above  sea-level,  in  a  loamy  soil.  The 
illustration  (fig.  138)  shows  a  flower-spike  of  half  the 
natural  size.  Dr.  Dammer,  Gross  Lichterfelde,  Berlin. 


Fig,  138. — aceras  bolleana  :  colour  of  flowers  rost-red  and  creek. 


!*Home  Correspondence. 


THE  EFFECTS  OF  GRAFTING  UPON  THE 
GRAPE-VINE. —  At  different  times  I  have  been  much 
interested  in  this  question,  of  the  effects  of  the  stock 
on  the  graft,  and  vice  versd  ;  and  probably  one  of  my 
latest  reference?  to  the  subject  in  these  pages  was 
that  of  a  case  which  came  under  the  notice  of  the  late 
Peter  Grieve,  of  Culfor.l,  and  myself.  This  case 
resulted  in  something  remarkably  like  the  Duke  of 
Buccleuch  Grape,  through  the  grafting  of  the  Golden 
Hamburgh  on  to  the  common  Hamburgh.  The  Duke 
shoot  in  this  case  sprung  from  a  point  below  that  of 

**  Aceras  Bolleana,  n.  sp.,  Sielieand  Hausskn.  |EIalf  natural 
size.  Height  about  27J  inches.  Flowers  rose-coloured  and 
green  ;  rarely  entirely  green.  A  variety  is  forthcoming. 
Leaves  as  in  A.  hircina.  From  Gullok  (?),  at  au  elevation 
of  3009  feet,  in  loamy  soil 
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the  union,  and  was  different  from  that  of  any  other 
Grape  in  the  vinery.  Years  before  I  had  visited 
the  late  Mr.  Fleming  at  Trentham,  and  noted  various 
modifications  of  colour,  size,  and  quality  that  seemed 
the  direct  result  of  the  crossings,  or,  in  other  words, 
of  the  effects  of  the  scions  of  the  stocks.  Through 
the  mistake  of  a  generous  friend,  who  supplied  me 
with  my  first  Vines  for  planting  Beveral  houses,  this 
matter  was  early  forced  on  my  attention.  Hardly 
one  of  the  Vines  proved  true  to  name,  so  nearly  the 
whole  of  them  had  to  be  grafted,  budded,  or 
inarched.  So  soon  as  the  first  two  hunches 
determined  their  character,  the  whites  proved 
to  be  White  Tokay,  Tulliano,  Calabrian,  Raisin, 
and  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria  —  the  latter  in 
considerable  numbers.  The  blacks  were  Black 
Prince,  Gros  Guillaume,  Gros  Colman,  and  West 
St.  Peters.  This  Muscat  proved  the  best  stock,  for 
Buckland  Sweetwater,  Foster's  Seedling,  Cannon 
Hall  Muscat  producing  enormous  berries  without 
cracking,  and  ako  very  fine  finished  Black  Alicante, 
Black  Hamburgh  of  several  varieties,  and  Buckland 
Sweetwater  did  well  on  Black  Prince,  Gros  Colman, 
and  Gros  Guillaume.  But  while  there  was  no  change 
of  colour  resulting  from  the  free  crossing  of  the  Vines, 
there  were  striking  modifications  of  size,  quality,  and 
finish  in  most  of  the  Grapes.  The  effects  on  giowth, 
too,  on  such  strong-growing  Vines  as  Gros  Guillaume, 
when  furnished  with  a  few  fruiting  Hamburgh  leads, 
was  most  striking ;  though,  on  the  other  hand,  no 
attempt  was  made  by  the  Hamburgh  bunches  to 
imitate  those  of  the  stock  in  size  or  length.  But 
these  and  other  or  greater  changes  have  long  been 
familiar  to  cultivators.  This  short  cut  to  the  hasten- 
ing of  fertility  to-day  lies  in  the  direction  of  the 
right  selection  of  scion  and  stock  for  this  purpose. 
For  several  years  we  have  found  fertile  stocks  for  old 
scions  without  number  ;  in  other  words,  we 
have  been  practising  this  doctrine  of  the  dominat- 
ing effects  of  fibrous  and  surfacing  rooting  stocks 
on  the  scion.  It  may  be  well  at  times  to  consider  the 
reverse  Bide  of  this  question,  viz.,  the  effects  this 
soon  exercises  on  the  stock.  No  fruit-grower  denies 
either,  as  proofs  are  continually  cropping  up  in 
regard  to  the  mutual  influence  of  stock  on  Bcion,  and 
vice  versd,  but  the  causes  still  remain  obscure. 
Hence  your  lucid  explanation  in  your  closing  sentence, 
on  p.  348,  will  be  cordially  welcomed,  that  "the 
changes  are  much  more  intelligible  now  that 
it  is  known  that  protaplasm  passes  from  cell 
to  cell  instead  of  each  cell  being  a  closed  sac." 
Thn  may  be  accepted  as  the  true  reason  of  the 
dominating  effects  of  fibrous  and  surface-rooting 
stocks  in  hastening  and  increasing  the  fertility  of 
a  plant,  results  which  are  more  or  less  permanent. 
But  so  far  as  our  present  knowledge  Bhows,  the 
effects  which  the  scion  exerts  on  the  stocks  are 
erratic  and  uncertain,  whereas  if  we  accept  in  all  its 
fulness  this  theory  of  sacless  cells,  and  the  free  inter- 
mixture, without  restraint  of  protoplasm,  the  effect 
of  the  scion  on  the  stock  should  surely  be  far  more 
constant  and  potential  than  anything  we  have  yet 
seen,  and  might  prove  quite  subversive  of  that 
general  unity  and  uniformity  of  form,  expression, 
and  quality  found  in  Vines  and  other  fruits  of  mixed 
blood.  The  actual  results  of  the  changes  noted  through 
grafting  and  budding  so  far,  seem  to  point  to  some  sacs 
or  atoms  retaining  a  certain  individuality,  which 
reveals  itself  irregularly,  while,  in  the  main,  working 
in  harmony  with  the  centre  mass  of  protoplasm, 
which  is  building  up  the  plant  and  its  fruits.  But 
Mr.  Ellott's  letter  suggests  another,  and  perhaps 
a  yet  more  important  point,  viz.,  how  far  scions  may 
weaken  health  and  introduce  disease.  The  shoots 
forwarded  to  you  are  not  only  shortened  but  mal- 
formed. Every  grower  knows  that  the  mere  fact 
of  working  a  shoot  of  Madresfield  Court  on  a  Foster's 
Seedling,  or  either  on  a  Hamburgh,  should  neither 
weaken  growth  nor  cause  malformation.  The  fact 
points  to  something  else  being  amiss  with  the  stock 
than  its  wrong  name.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  whether  the  Vine  inarched  was  suffering 
from  the  Vine  -  mildew,  that  often  leads  to 
malformation  and  to  disease.  In  either  case,  it 
would  not  be  safe  to  work  the  infected  Hamburgh 
Vine  at  present,  but  to  cut  it  down  to  the  roots, 
and  graft  or  inarch  with  MadreBfield  Court,  or  any 
other  variety  later  on.  By  such  means  Mr.  Ellott 
would  probably  get  beyond  the  infected  germa  or 
protoplasm.  But  should  he  find  any  disease  in  the 
malformed  thoo's,  it  will  be  better  to  root  up  and 
burn  the  Vine,  and  fill  its  place  with  a  cane  from  an 
adjoining  Vine  ;  or  the  soil  might  be  removed  from 
the  border,  put  on  the  garden  or  farm,  and  rich, 
turfy  loam  put  in  its  place,  and  a  strong  Vine  planted 
as  soon  as  practicable.     I  may  add,   that   I   have 


never  seen  a  case  of  malformed  Vine-Growth  from 
budding  or  grafting,  unless  where  fasciated  shoots 
have  been  used  for  scions  or  leads.  D.  T.  Fish, 
Fcttes  Sow,  Edinburgh. 

THE  LOSS  OF  M.  J'JLES  HYE'S  ORCHIDS  from 
the  Temple  Show,  as  reported  in  this  week's 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  came  like  a  thunder-clap  on  the 
horticultural  world,  and  every  Orchid-grower  in  the 
country  will  sincerely  sympathite  with  him  in  hi 
loss,  especially  those  who  have  so  recently  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  his  collection  in  Belgium.  The 
question  at  once  arises,  who  is  to  blame  ?  undoubtedly, 
the  owner,  or  whoever  was  in  charge,  is  to  blame  for 
leaving  them  in  the  tent  till  that  time  of  night.  For 
myself,  I  only  had  a  few  to  pack,  and  I  was  out  soon 
after  8  o'clock  ;  and  on  returning  halfan-hour  later 
found  the  employes  of  Messrs.  Sander,  Cypher,  and 
others  in  the  trade  still  at  it  by  the  light  of  lamps 
and  candles.  It  struck  me  at  the  time  that  there 
was  every  opportunity  for  plants  to  be  lost,  and  this 
brings  me  to  the  point  where  I  think  the  Society  is  to 
some  extent  to  blame.  Why  not  close  the  show  in 
reasonable  time,  so  that  the  exhibitors  may 
both  pack  and  get  their  plants  loaded  by  day- 
light ;  at  this  time  of  year,  say,  close  the 
tents  at  4  p.m.  Those  who  pay  for  entrance 
after  that  time  include  some  who  avail  themselves  of 
the  opportunity  of  laying  their  hands  on  anything  in 
the  shape  of  (lowers  or  plants.  What  more  likely 
than  one  of  that  fraternity,  seeing  those  plants  stand 
by  themselves  in  the  darkness,  without  knowing  any- 
thing of  their  value,  took  them  up.  I  have  another 
plaint  to  make.  The  show  is  closed  at  6  p.m.  (on 
paper),  when  the  tents  are  to  be  cleared  of  all  but 
exhibitors,  but  no  clearance  was  attempted  beyond 
one  policeman  calling  out  "Clear  out,  please."  All 
the  time  packing  was  going  on,  the  public  were 
crowding  and  pestering  for  Ferns  and  flowers  round 
every  exhibit.  This  is  not  as  it  should  be.  But  in 
justice  to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  it  must 
be  said  that  it  is  not  the  only  society  which  does  exactly 
the  same  thing.  I  maintain  when  a  society  has  more 
than  a  one-day  show  they  ought  to  close  early  enough 
on  the  last  day  to  allow  exhibitors  to  pack 
up  by  daylight.  If  that  had  been  adopted 
in  the  present  instance,  it  would  have  been  nearly 
impossible  for  those  plants  to  have  been  taken  away 
unseen  by  someone.  I  hope  the  lesson  thus  taught 
will  not  be  thrown  away,  and  that  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  will  set  the  example  of  closing  at 
more  reasonable  hours,  to  the  benefit  of  every  ex- 
hibitor in  the  kingdom.  5.  & 

MICROBES  IN  WATER,  AND  THE  DAMPING  OFF 
OF  CAULIFLOWERS  AND  STOCKS.— Your  corre- 
spondent, "A.  D.,"  in  his  remarks  on  this  subject, 
p.  317,  in  this  journal  of  the  21st  ult.,  says  "Ama- 
teur gardeners  are  often  in  trouble  from  this  cause, 
and  as  often  asking  advice."  Now,  I  know  from 
experience  professional  gardeners  are  likewise  troubled 
with  the  same  affliction.  I  remember  the  question, 
"  What  causes  stocks  to  damp  off?  "  being  asked  at  a 
horticultural  mutual  improvement  society's  meeting, 
held  in  the  North  of  England,  where  most  of  the 
members  were  professional  gardeners.  The  question 
was  discussed  at  great  length,  various  opinions  being 
given.  I  said  then,  and  still  .-ay,  that  too  much 
water  is  the  main  cause.  It  is  quite  a  common  prac- 
tice with  many  gardeners  to  dip  all  boxes  or  pans 
containing  Cauliflowers  and  Stocks,  both  before  and 
after  being  pricked  out,  believing  that  the  mere  fact 
of  their  being  dipped  will  prevent  all  danger  from 
damping.  Now,  I  maintain  that  as  much,  or  even 
more,  harm  may  be  done  by  dipping  than  otherwise. 
How  often  do  we  see  a  box  or  pan  held  in  the  tank 
until  the  water  shows  up  through  the  surface  of  the 
soil.  Where  this  happens,  it  were  just  as  well  to 
water  overhead  at  once,  as  by  allowing  the  water  to 
reach  the  surface  from  the  bottom,  the  soil  absorbs 
more  water  than  it  would  do  had  the  watering  been 
done  through  a  rose.  Allow  the  water  to  reach  the 
neck  of  the  plant,  and  you  may  rest  assured  damping 
will  follow.  Not  for  a  moment  would  I  recommend 
watering  either  Cauliflowers  or  Stocks  overhead,  but 
just  mention  this  to  Bhow  how  much  harm  may  be 
done  by  over-dipping,  and  if  microbes  are  present  in 
the  water,  the  more  water  absorbed  by  the  soil  the 
more  microbes  will  the  plants  have  to  contend  with. 
Dipping  in  water  much  colder  than  the  temperature 
of  the  soil  in  the  boxes  is  another  help  to  damping. 
Here  we  learn  another  lesson.  The  colder  the  water 
the  more  microbes.  The  following  plan  I  tried  this 
spring,  and  found  very  effectual  with  both  Cauli- 
flowers and  Stocks  indoors  ;  i.e.,  to  surface  each  box 
with  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  pure  sand,  sowiDg 


the  seed  on  this,  and  covering  lightly  with  more  sand, 
the  boxes  being  watered  a  few  hours  before  with 
warm  water  from  the  boiler.  When  pricking-out,  I 
again  surfaced  the  boxes  with  sand  a  little"  deeper, 
and  was  careful,  when  watering,  never  to  immerse 
the  boxes  more  than  half  their  depth  in  the  water, 
the  temperature  of  which  had  been  raised  a  degree 
or  two  higher  than  that  of  the  house— a  vinery 
ranging  from  55°  to  60° — by  adding  warm  water  from 
the  boiler.  To  this  mainly  I  ascribe  my  success, 
having  had  very  few  losses  from  damping,  although 
the  plants,  during  the  seedling  stage,  were  kept  in 
the  moist  atmosphere  of  a  newly-started  vinery. 
W.  J.,  Fife. 

FORCED  PEAS  FOR  MARKET  SALE.— The  re- 
markable samples  of  early  marrow  Peas  shown 
by  Me-rsrs.  Sutton  &  Sons  at  the  Temple,  very 
naturally  set  me  wondering  how  far  it  might  be 
possible  to  produce  such  fine  samples  in  sufficient 
quantity  and  at  comparatively  moderate  cost  for 
market  sale,  to  render  such  practice  profitable.  To 
judge  of  the  very  best  varieties  for  this  purpose  it 
would  be  needful  to  see  them  growing  under  glass  in 
precisely  similar  conditions,  and  even  then  it  is  need- 
ful to  go  further  and  ascertain  the  weight  of  pods  a 
number  of  rows  of  a  given  length  would  relatively 
produce.  Prior  to  the  recent  show,  the  examples 
of  forced  Peas  hitherto  seen  have  been  usually  pro- 
duced on  plants  grown  in  pots  and  boxes.  The 
Temple  samples  were  from  sowings  made  in  long  rows 
under  glass,  and  furnished  with  sticks  as  in  ordinary 
outdoor  culture.  The  houses  in  which  they  were 
grown  are  long  broad  spans  very  light  and  airy,  and 
whilst  the  dwarfer  varieties  are  sown  nearest  the  sides 
the  taller  ones  come  more  into  the  centre.  It  was 
good  policy  on  the  part  of  the  firm  to  exhibit  only 
four  varieties,  and  these  were  all  of  the  same  average 
height,  i.e.,  from  3  to  4  feet.  But  then  in  the  four 
baskets  of  each  variety  shown;  there  were  fully  two 
buBhels,  thuB  making  eight  bushels  in  all,  really  in 
the  respect  of  bulk  a  wonderful  quantity  for  house  pro- 
duction. The  finest  sample  was  Early  Giant,  bearing  a 
grand  pod,  something  like  to  that  of  Duke  of  Albany. 
The  Peas  were  of  capital  cooking  size,  the  pods  con- 
taining nine  and  ten  green  Peas,  thus  showing  that 
the  shelled  product  would  be  excellent.  A.  D. 
[Messrs  Sutton  &  Sons,  in  a  communication  received 
from  them  since  the  Great  Show,  inform  us  that  on  a 
previous  occasion  by  the  command  of  the  Queen 
some  of  their  mirrowfat  Peas  were  sent  to  Windsor 
for  her  Majesty's  inspection  and  served  at  the  royal 
table.  This  year  two  baskets  of  Early  Giant  were 
taken  from  the  Show  to  Marlborough  House  by  com- 
mand of  the  Prince  of  Wales  for  use  at  the  Derby 
dinner  given  by  his  Royal  Highness.  Ed.] 

THE  HARDINESS  OF  RESTIO  8UBVERTICIL- 
LATUS.—  In  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  July  6,  1895, 
in  a  note  on  the  propagation  of  this  plant  by  cuttings 
from  the  older  stems,  I  pointed  out  the  greenhouse 
aB  the  most  suitable  place  for  its  cultivation.  In 
several  gardens  where  it  is  to  be  found,  it  is  grown  in  a 
temperate-house,  or,  indeed,  in  the  stove.  That 
this  kind  of  treatment  is  not  required,  maybe  demon- 
strated, and  it  only  tends  to  weaken  the  plume-like 
Btems,  and  the  plant  gradually  becomes  smaller. 
From  a  batch  of  cuttings  struck  in  the  manner 
described  in  the  above-mentioned  note,  one  was 
placed  in  the  cool  end  of  the  succulent-house,  where 
it  made  good  progress,  and  threw  up  stems  about 
3  feet  in  length.  During  the  summer  of  last  year 
this  plant,  at  the  suggestion  of  Professor  Balfour, 
was  placed  outside  in  a  wide  recess  between  the 
houses,  where  it  was  sheltered  from  all  sides  except 
the  south  by  the  houses  running  at  right  angles  from 
the  corridor.  Here  it  has  stood  the  winter  well,  with 
only  the  protection  afforded  by  its  own  dense  plume- 
like growths  (which,  indeed,  must  be  admitted  is 
considerable),  and  a  thin  sheet  of  tiffany-shading 
thrown  over  it  during  frosty  nights.  The  winter  of 
1897  was,  of  course,  an  exceptionally  mild  one,  and 
the  test  of  its  hardiness  was  not  a  very  severe  one, 
only  about  18°  being  registered  here  on  the  grass  as 
lowest  fall  in  temperature.  During  January  two 
stout  Asparagus-like  growths  made  their  appearance, 
but  did  not  thrive.  Just  now  there  are  about  thirty 
young  shoots  to  be  seen,  all  when  compared  with 
the  larger  older  specimen  in  a  greenhouse  of  a  very 
sturdy  nature,  and  bid  fair  to  develop  in  stems  of 
extra  strength.  This  may  perhaps  be  accounted 
for,  to  a  certain  extent,  by  the  vigour  possessed  by 
a  young  plant.  In  the  warmer  parts  of  the  south 
and  west  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  where 
such  plants  as  Tree-Ferns  and  Cordylines  succeed,  this 
plant  might  be  expected  to  thrive  ;  if,  indeed,  it  does 
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nut  prove  perfectly  hardy  anywhere  in  these  islands. 
R.  L.  Harrow,  Royal  Botanic  Garden,  Edinburgh. 

GRISELINIA  LITTORALIS. — I  do  not  think  the 
flowering  of  this  New  Zealand  shrub  is  common, 
although  it  does  so  here  every  year.  I  enclose  a  sprij; 
cut  from  a  bush  15  feet  high,  and  16  feet  through. 
It  would  cover  more  ground,  but  we  have  to  prune 
one  side  of  it,  owing  to  a  Bpecimen  Holly  which  we 
have  under  the  name  of  Ilex  Cunuincliami.  This 
Ilex  is  a  pretty  plant,  over  14  feet  high  by  16  feet 
through,  but  I  am  doubtful  if  the  name  is  correct, 
fo  enclose  a  small  sprig  of  it  also.  I  may  say  the 
Griselinia  is  quite  hardy  here,  although  it  likes  a 
sheltered  place,  and  is  an  excellent  shrub  fcr  the 
sfaside.  D.  S.  Melville,  PoUalloch  Gardens,  NB. 
TThe  Ilex  pent  is  I.  dipyrena,  of  which  the  name 
I.  Cunninghami  is  a  synonym.  Ed.] 

GARDENERS'  SELF  HELP. — Your  correspondent 
Fi^nine  himself  "  Subscriber,"  in  his  reply,  p.  298,  to 
"C.  C."  advises  the  latter  to  join  the  "Oddfellows,  or 
s  me  other  benefit  society,"  and,  curiously  enough, 
fur  one  who  writes  as  having  a  knowledge  of  gardeners 
ard  their  doings,  omits  any  allusion  to  our  own  par- 
ticular benefit  society,  viz.  the  United  Horticultural 
Benefit  and  Provident  Society.  May  I  suggest  that 
this  is  the  Society  par  excellence  for  gardeners,  as  in 
many  ways  it  stands  ahead  of  all  other  such  societies  ; 
aDd  it  should  be  considered  a  privilege  by  all  gardeners 
to  be  eligible  for  membership.  I  will  only  mention 
one  of  its  great  advantages,  which  is,  that  there 
is  no  fixed  sum  payable  at  death,  or  when  the 
member  has  reached  a  certain  age  ;  but  all  the 
tubfcriptions  ho  has  paid,  less  the  very  reason- 
able sums  required  for  management  and  sick- 
pay,  stand  in  his  name  for  withdrawal  when  he 
reaches  70  years  of  age,  or,  in  the  event  of 
death,  by  the  person  whom  he  may  have  nominated 
tn  receive  it,  and  it  bears  interest  in  the  meanwhile. 
These  moneys  frequently  amount  to  a  considerable 
sum.  sufficient  to  greatly  alleviate  the  distress  to 
which  most  gardeners'  fain  lies  are  liable  at  tuch 
times,  instead  of  the  small  fixed  sum  paid  by  other 
societies  at  d  eath.   J.  0.  Tallack. 

THINNING  KITCHEN  GARDEN  AND  OTHER 
CROPS. — Few  operations  connected  with  the  manage- 
ment of  a  garden  are  of  more  importance  than  the 
timely  and  judicious  thinning  of  all  crops  ;  and  not 
only  is  this  necessary  on  the  score  of  appearance,  but 
for  full  success.  Vegetable  crops  are  not  the  only 
ones  that  suffer  by  the  non-perfoimance  of  this 
operation  at  the  proper  time,  but  hardy  fruits  on 
wall-trees  and  bushes,  whose  products  will  grow  finer 
than  if  left  to  crowd  each  other.  The  work  of  thin- 
iiiug  is  more  expeditiously  performed  when  it  is 
begun  in  good  time.  Small  seeds  of  vegetables  are 
frequently  sown  very  thickly,  hence  the  need  of 
early  thinning  —  that  is,  as  soon  ai  the  p'ants 
are  large  enough  to  be  handled.  Turnips,  Car- 
rots, Parsnips,  and  Parsley  suffer  greatly  if  not 
promptly  thinDed,  and  in  the  moist  weather  prevail- 
ing in  the  spring  the  plants  are  easily  pulled 
up.  Generally  speaking,  Onions  for  the  main 
crop  should  be  left  Bomewhat  thickly  iu  the  lines, 
beiog  further  thinned  when  pulling  for  every-day 
use.  I  am  an  advocate  for  leaving  Onions  fairly  thick 
in  the  lines,  the  bulbs  in  ordinary  seasons  growing 
quite  large  enough  for  all  ordinary  kitchen  purposes. 
If  larger  bulbs  are  wanted,  let  them  be  grown  on  a 
piece  of  ground  prepared,  and  set  apart  a  few  ines. 
The  seeds  of  Beans  and  Peas  are  generally  sown  no 
thicker  than  they  are  expected  to  grow  and  bring  to 
perfection,  hence  it  is  not  necessaiy  to  thin  in  this 
case.  When  Lettuces  of  sorts  are  grown  in  lines 
where  the  seed  is  sown,  and  this  is  admittedly  the 
bettor  way  with  midsummer  crops,  it  is  necessary  to 
see  to  the  early  thinning  of  the  plantrt,  as  once  drawn 
up  and  weak,  are  always  drawn.  Tl  e  &amehulds  good 
of  Endive,  Celery,  Celeriac,  Asparagus,  and  of  the 
Brassicas,  more  especially  when  the  seeds  are  sown 
in  drills  instead  of  broad  casted.  The  crop  that  is 
siunest  Bpoiled  by  lack  of  thinning  is  Radishes.  In 
f  Let,  it  is  the  best  policy  to  use  only  new 
se  d,  and  sow  thinlv,  as  any  drawing  of  the 
plants  results  in  failure  to  form  good  bulbs, 
or,  at  least  shapely,  tender-eating  ones  ;  and  the 
pr.jduction  of  much  leafage.  It  is  a  well-known  fact, 
but  one  not  always  acted  upon,  that  Parsley  well 
tl'ioned — say  to  10  inches  or  more,  will  endure  the 
rigours  of  winter  with  fewer  losses  of  leafage  or  of 
plants  than  crowded,  weakly  plants.  Plants  stand- 
ing at  this  distance  apart  form  good  masses  of  leaves 
that  curl  outwards  and  downwards,  rendering  it  an 
easy  matter  to  tuck  some  Oak  or  Chestnut-leavea 


closely  around  each  plant  for  winter  protection,  and 
further  render  the  plants  proof  against  frost  and 
wind,  the  latter  doing  more  harm  sometimes  than  the 
former,  by  twisting  and  breaking  the  leaf-stalks. 
H.  T.  M. 

THE  SEASON  IN  N.-E.  ABERDEENSHIRE.— This 
has  been  a  very  trying  spring.  All  vegetable 
crops  have  made  little  progress,  owing  to  the  cold 
wet  weather.  Since  the  end  of  April  we  have 
had  very  little  sunshine,  and  a  deal  of  rain.  Thera 
have  also  been  frequent  showers  of  hail,  and  cold 
biting  winds  from  the  N.  and  N.-E.  There  is  no 
heat  in  the  ground  to  encourage  young  and  tinder 
crops  to  grow.  The  fruit  crop  may  prove  to  be  an 
average  one.  Juhn  Brown,  Dclgatty  Castle  Gardens, 
Turriff,  Aberdeenshire. 

THE  TENTS  AT  THE  TEMPLE  SHOW.  —  Is  the 
efficient  ventilation  of  a  marquee-tent  impossible,  or 
even  very  difficult  ?  If  not,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
those  who  are  responsible  for  the  arrangements  of  the 
Temple  Flower  Show  will  do  their  best  to  remedy  what 
was  a  great  drawback  to  the  show  this  year — the 
stifling  atmosphere  of  the  tents.  No  doubt  many  of 
the  visitors  were  strong  enough  in  Derve  and  stomach 
to  continue  in  the  tents  without  inconvenience  or 
distress  ;  but  the  many  exceptions,  especially  ladies, 
whose  nervous  system  snd  circulation  are  not 
vigorous,  felt  much  discomfort,  and  after  being 
pushed  through  one  tent,  without  a  chance 
of  escape,  were  very  glad  to  take  refuge  in 
the  open  air  till  they  left  the  show.  This  complaint, 
it  is  true,  is  common  when  flower-shows  are  crowded. 
The  tents  at  Shrewsbury  last  August  were  equally 
btifling,  but  the  weather  was  much  hotter.  The  most 
comfortable  large  flower-shows  I  have  ever  seen  were 
at  the  Crystal  Palace  and  the  Westminster  Aqua- 
rium. [1]    C.  Wolley  Dod,  Eelgc  Hall,  ilalpas. 
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MARKET    GARDENERS',    NURSERYMEN'S, 
AND  FARMERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

A  third  list  of  subscribers  to  tie  fund  for  defray- 
ing the  expenses  of  an  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords 
on  the  question  of  Rating  of  glass-houses,  has  reached 
us.  The  Association  has  determined  to  proceed  with 
the  appeal,  although  the  response  to  the  application 
for  funds  has  not  been  so  general  as  the  importance 
of  the  matter  demands.  Assistance  is  solicited  from 
the  numerous  growers  who  have  not  yet  contributed. 
Ocirge  Monro,  Hon.  Treasurer,  32,  King  Street, 
Cuvcnl  Garden,  London,  W.C. 


SOCIETIES. 


ISLE    OF    WIGHT. 

June  4.— The  monthly  meeting  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  Hor- 
ticultural Improvement  Association  was  held  at  Newport  on 
Saturday  last.  Dr.  J.  Groves,  B.A.,  J. P.,  presided  over  a 
good  attendance. 

Mr.  S.  Heaton  (Hon.  Sec.)  read  a  paper  on  "  Bees,''  and 
Mr.  F.  Midla.ve  oihibited  and  explained  vat  ions  bee- 
keeping appliances.  These  appliances  received  recognition 
in  the  form  of  a  Certificate,  as  did  a  patent  watering-can 
staged  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Watts,  Sunbury  Gardens,  Middlesex. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  accorded  to  Messrs.  T.  Collister 
(Bembridge),  and  J.  Williams  (Gatcombe},  for  collections  of 
Aquilegtus  (Veitch's  New  Hybrids). 


THE    SCOTTISH     HORTICULTURAL. 

June  7.-  The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  members  was  held 
last  night,  Mr.  M.  Todd,  the  president,  in  the  chair.  Mr. 
Alexander  Johnstone  then  read  a  paper  on  the  Fuchsia  and 
its  cultivation,  which  was  followed  by  considerable 
discussion. 

Among  the  exhibits  shown  at  this  meeting  was  a  beautiful 
white  corollaed  Fuchsia  named  Annie  Lairjg,  said  to  K-  a  most 
valuable  one  for  market  purposes.  A  fine  spike  of  Saxi- 
fraga  pyramidalis,  measured  2$  feet  long  and  over  a  foot 
wide  across  the  base.  This  is  ono  of  many  grown  in  Edin- 
burgh by  Mr.  Brvson.  A  fine  bunch  of  a  new  yellow  Pansy 
was  shown  by  Mr.  Comfort.  It  is  of  a  soft  deep  lemon 
colour  with  a  velvety  chestnut-brown  centre.  Threo  dozen 
bunches  of  excellent  Asparagus  were  shown  by  Mr.  Smai.k 
of   Blackford    Park,    Edinburgh.        The    grass    measured 


8  inches  in  length,  each  head  being  green  and  edible 
all  the  way  from  base  to  summit  ;  this  bunch  of 
three  dozen  heads  was  4$  inches  in  diameter,  and 
weighed  l1  pounds.  Thus  every  108  medium-sized  heads 
of  Asparagus  of  this  length  would  yield  472  pounds  of 
nutritious  food.  This  oxhibit  was  the  more  interesting  as 
Mr.  SHALE  had  been  reading  the  recent  statements  in  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  respecting  the  merits  of  foreign  and 
home-grown  Asparagus,  and  staged  his  bunch  as  a  fair 
sample  of  that  gronn  in  Edinburgh. 


THE    GARDENERS'    ROYAL    BENEVO- 
LENT   INSTITUTION. 

June  8. — We  have  again  to  record  the  anniversary  dinner 
of  this  gardeners'  charity,  which  took  place  in  the  Whitehall 
Rooms  at  the  Hotel  Metropole,  London,  on  Wednesday 
evening  last,  under  the  presidency  of  Sir  Oswald  Mosley, 
Bait.,  in  the  unavoidable  absence  of  His  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Portland. 

Preparations  were  made  for  an  attendance  of  150  guests, 
but  the  number  attending  fell  somewhat  short  of  the  estimate. 
Among  those  piesent  were  the  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of 
Rochester,  and  Messrs.  W.  E,  Gumbleton,  J.  B.  Bennet-Poe, 
H.  Veitch,  J.  P.  Veitch,  A.  W.  Sutton,  O.  TLomae,  N.  N. 
Sherwood,  Dickson  of  Chester,  H.  B.  May,  P.  Crowley,  W. 
Goldring,  M.  Sutton,  G.  Norman,  H.  Williams,  G.  Monro, 
Assbee,  and  others.  A  greater  number  of  gardeners  were 
present  than  it  has  been  our  good  fortune  to  remark  on 
previous  occasions. 

The  customary  loyal  toasts  having  been  proposed  by  the 
chairman,  and  heartily  responded  to,  he  proposed  the  toast 
of  the  evening,  "  Continued  success  to  the  Gardeners' 
Royal  Benevolent  Institution,"  first  requesting  the  secretary 
to  read  a  letter  from  the  Duke  of  Portland,  iu  which  it  was 
stated  that  his  doctor  had  forbidden  him  all  exertions  for 
the  present,  and  he  was  glad  his  place  was  to  be  filled 
by  so  able  agenileman  as  Sir  Oswald  Mosley,  and  that  he 
would  be  most  happy  to  come  forward  on  some  future 
occasion.  Tbe  chairman  said  he  was  no  gardener,  but  still 
he  had  made  an  early  acquaintance  with  one  vegetable  pro- 
duction, the  Birch.  Moreover,  his  grandfather  was  fond  of 
botanical  pursuits,  and  Ptesident,  he  believed,  of  the  Horti- 
cultural Society  of  London.  He  thought  every  one  should 
endeavour  to  instil  in  the  minds  of  gardeners  the  benefits 
of  self-help,  and  the  necessity  of  rallying  to  the  support  of 
gardeners'  charities. 

Mr.  H.  Veitch,  in  responding  to  the  toast,  alluded  to  the 
regret  felt  by  the  Carduners'  Royal  Benevolent  Institution  at 
the  unavoidable  absence  of  the  Duke  of  Portland,  but  he 
was  sure  that  Sir  Oswald  Mosley  had  the  sympathies  of  the 
meetinp-.  The  institution  was  making  good  progress.  Mr. 
Veitch  further  alluded  to  the  additions  made  to  the  number 
of  pensioners  since  the  occasion  of  the  last  anniversary 
dinner,  and  to  those  who  had  passed  away,  the  last  of  these 
in  point  of  time  being  a  gardener's  widow,  who,  together 
with  her  husband,  had  received  in  money  a  sum  of  £408  in 
leturn  for  a  small  annual  subscription.  The  pensions  were  in- 
creasing at  the  rate  of  £100  a  year,  and  at  the  present  time 
amounted  to  £3000  a  year. 

He  thought  that  the  success  of  the  Institutioi  was  due  in 
part  to  its  b  mfits  becoming  better  known  general  y.  Ho 
spokf  of  the  Victorian  Era  Fund  of  £5000,  £4000  of  which  had 
been  obtained  and  invested,  the  interest  of  which  was  in- 
tended to  afford  assistance  to  unsucefssful  candida'es,  the 
rec  pients  receiving  15*.  for  each  year  they  had  subscribed. 
The  treasurer  read  several  letters  of  thanks  from  those  who 
had  been  afforded  donations.  The  Victorian  Era  Fund  vt  ould 
still  be  kept  open,  a  sum  of  £SO0  being  required  to  com:  lete 
the  amount.  The  affiliated  societies  were  most  encouragingly 
alluded  to,  esp  cially  those  of  Reading,  Wolverhampton, 
and  Worcester. 

The  very  Reven  nd  the  Dean  of  Rochester  made  an  ex- 
cellent speech  on  the  toast  "Gardenirg,"  carrying  with 
him  the  feelings  of  those  present,  enlivening  it  by  humour- 
ous anecdotes,  allusions  to  the  varied  chums  of  old-fashioned 
gardens,  with  their  surprises  and  characttrietic  features;  to 
old-fashioned  flowers,  and  of  course  to  the  Roso.  the  Dtan's 
especial  favourite.  He  thinks  that  onr  gtrdens  are  too  few, 
possess  too  little  beauty,  and  are  too  much  alike. 

The  list  of  subscriptions  included  the  following  Bums: — 
Duke  of  Portland,  £52  10s.  ;  Sir  Oswald  Mosley,  Bart., 
£52  10s.,  and  £10  annual  subscription;  Jeremiah  Colman, 
£52  105. ;  J-  Veitch  <b  Sons,  £20  ;  Messrs.  Rothschild,  £105  ; 
Hurst  &  Son,  £20  ;  N.  Sherwood  and  Miss  Sherwood,  £5  5s. 
each;  the  Dean  of  Rochester.  ,£i;  Dickson  &■  Robinson, 
£35;  per  G.  Monro,  £131,  and  an  annual  subscription  of 
£18  IS*.  ;  A.  Sutton,  £50;  M.  Sutton,  £25;  Ba*on  Schroder, 
£20 ;  A.  Wilson,  £20  ;  Lord  Wantage,  £10  10s.  ;  W.  H.  Lees, 
£21;  Mrs.  Courage,  £25;  F.  W.  Bond,  £14  Ms.  J  per 
G.  Norman,  £15  5s.  ;  L.  Salomon,  £10  10*. ;  W.  Thomp- 
son, £21  ;  per  G.  Maycock,  £lo  ;  W.  J.  Nutting, 
t>  s>.  ;  G.  J.  Brackenridge,  £7  7*.;  per  G.  A.  Dickson, 
,£50-£lOO;  the  Worcester  Auxiliary  sent  £70  ;  W,  Crump,  £20; 
W.  Jincks,  £18  10s.  ;  W.  J.  Baker  for  the  Thames  Bank  Iron 
( !o.,  CVS  IS*. ;  Fisher,  Son  Si  Sibray,  £10  10s. ;  C.  Turner,  £55*.  ; 
G.  H.  Richards,  £10  10s.  ;  and  W.  Corn,  Cc»  5*.  The  total 
subscription*  amounted  to  £2.300.  The  Victorian  Era  fund 
received  additions  from  N.  Sherwood,  £50;  A.  W.  Sutton, 
£50  ;  II.  J.  Veitch,  £C0 ;  and  L.  Sutton,  £50. 
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JOHN  GIBSON.— Floriculture  has  lost  one  of  its 
devotees  in  the  person  of  Mr.  John  Gibson,  Erleigh 
Road,  Reading,  who  died  very  suddenly  on  the 
7th  inst.  In  a  small  garden  at  the  back  o''  his  resi- 
dence he  cultivated  Auriculas,  having  select  collec- 
tions of  the  best  named  show  and  alpine  varieties  ; 
and  he  was  also  a  raiser  of  seedling  Auriculas,  making 
careful  and  systematic  crosses,  aud  keeping  an  accu- 
rate record  of  the  same.  He  was  more  fortunate  in 
the  raising  of  good  new  selfs  than  of  edged  varieties. 
He  was  especially  successful  with  Seedling  Alpines, 
and  when  looking  over  his  collection  in  April  last,  I 
noticed  he  had  a  few  among  the  white-centred  section 
of  decided  promise.  He  was  a  great  admirer  of 
Daffodils,  and  cultivated  a  select  collection  of  these. 
He  also  grew  Tea  Roses,  aud  his  small  garden,  which 
occupied  a  gentle  slope  towards  the  south,  during 
the  summer  was  rich  in  fragrant  blossoms. 

A  florist  of  the  old  school,  he  always  deplored 
what  he  regarded  as  the  lowering  of  the  standard 
of  quality  in  Auriculas,  contending  that  size  rather 
than  refinement  wa^  admired  in  the  present 
day.  Few  men  enjoyed  greater  pleasure  among 
their  favourite  flowers  than  .  did  John  Gibson. 
Occupying  a  position  of  trust  in  the  railway 
clearing-house,  he  was  constantly  travelling  about 
the  country,  and  always  joyfully  turned  to  his 
garden  when  at  liberty  to  be  in  it.  He  was  a 
membei  of  the  National  Auricula,  Carnation,  and 
Chrysanthemum  Societies,  and  was  constant  in  his 
atteudance  at  the  meetings  of  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society  in  the  Drill  Hall.  R.  D. 


Enquiry. 


*■  Re  that  questioneth  much  shall  learn,  much." — Bacon. 

Carbolic  Acid  in  Sewage.  —  1  have,  writes 
"  G.  H.,"  a  well  close  to  the  gardeD,  into  which  run 
the  drainiDgs  from  a  laundry  and  ttables,  and  the 
drains  are  washed  down  regularly  with  caibolic  acid. 
Would  this,  if  applied  to  fruit  trees  in  general  do 
any  harm  ?  I  fear  the  acid  would  injure  the  plants, 
although  hundreds  of  gallons  of  water  go  down  the 
drains  daily.  Would  any  of  our  correspondents 
having  experience  kiudly  inform  "  G.  H."  if  any 
harm  to  the  trees  is  likely  to  occur. 


to      * 
(jymdporuknU 


Books:  Libra.  Botany  for  Beginners,  though  out  of 
print,  may  be  picked  up  at  the  second-hand  book- 
stalls ;  and  Darwin's  Elements  of  Botany,  pub- 
li-hed  by  the  Cambridge  University  Press  in  1895, 
will  afford  you  good  elementary  information  on 
systematic  and  ttructural  botany. 

Garden  Labour  :  IP.  J.  P.  So  far  as  we  can  tell 
without  seeiDg  the  garden,  eight  men  and  a  boy 
would  be  the  required  number  ;  that  is,  reckoning 
two  men  in  the  pleasure  grounds  and  flower-garden, 
three  men  in  the  kitchen-garden,  ore  man  on  the 
walks  for  weeding,  &c,  and  two  men  and  the  boy 
in  the  glass-housis  ;  the  master-gardener  superin- 
tending the  whole  garden  without  a  foreman  under 
lum.  The  men  should  be  active,  aud  capable  of 
doing  a  fair  day's  work. 

Graphs  :  IV.  Button.  The  berries  are  affected  with 
the  minute  fungus,  Gleeosporium  Iseticolor.  There 
is  no  known  cure.  You  had  better  cut  out  all 
spotted  berries,  and  burn  them  forthwith.  Your 
methods  of  culture  seem  good,  and  they  arc  not  the 
occasion  of  the  appearance  of  the  fungus  ;  neither 
would  a  totally  different  course  of  treatment  brin<' 
it  on  the  Grapes.  Qkeosporiuui  lajticolor  affects 
other  plants  as  well  as  Vines,  aud  the  spores  are 
carried  about  by  the  wind.  Syringing  with  water, 
in  which  sulphate  of  potassium  at  the  rate  of  J-oz. 
to  1  gallon  of  the  former  is  dissolved,  might  do 
good  in  so  far  as  it  would  destroy  any  spores 
alighting  on  the  berries.  After  a  certain  time  the 
risk  of  infestation  would  disappear  for  the  year,  as 
in   the  caBe   of  other  fungus  visitations  of  a  like 


nature.  —J.  A.  N.     A  bad  case  of  scalding,  due  to 
lack  of  ventilation  at  the  right  time. 

Mildew  [?]  on  Tomato  :  C.  E.  W.  Apply  the  Bordeaux 
Mixture  or  sulphate  of  potassium  at  the  rate  of 
J-oz.  to  one  gallon  of  water.  If  it  really  be  mildew, 
perhaps  flowers-of-sulphur  would  arrest  its  spread- 
ing over  the  plants,  but  it  is  likely  to  be  some  other 
species  of  fungus. 

Names  or  Plants  :  Correspondents  not  answered  in 
this  issue  are  requested  to  be  so  good  as  to  consult  the 
following  number. — A.  D.  II'.  Crahegus  coccinea 
var.  indentata,  so  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the 
specimen  sent.  It  should  have  scarlet  fruit  in 
corymbs. — T.  F.,  Germany.  The  Cattleya  is  an 
ordinary  form  of  the  Cattleya  Mossia;  aurea  class. — 
K.  S.  L.  Valeriana  officinalis. — H.  Musto.  Eury- 
cles  sylvestris. — A.  V.  P.  Deudrobium  moscba- 
tum. — G.  A.  B.  1,  Veronica  gentianoides ;  2, 
Spiral  filipendula;  3,  Pteris  aquilina  ;  i,  Polysti- 
churn  angulare  proliferum  ;  5,  Stapelia  species, 
send  flower;  (i,  Pachyphytnn  bracteosum  ;  7, 
Mesembryanthemum  species.  The  white  on  the 
portion  of  Apple  tree  sent  is  American  blight. 
Dress  next  winter  with  parafin  emulsion. — /.  E.  P. 
Amelanchier  vulgaris.  —  J.  Claydon.  Tacsonia 
exoniensis  x .  Seeds  of  this  plant  might  be 
obtained  of  Messrs.  R.  Voitch  &  Sod,  54,  High 
Street,  Exeter,  the  introducers  ;  or  of  M.  E.  Beuary, 
Erfurt,  or  MM.  VilmoriD,  Andrieux  &  Cie., 
Quai  delaMegisterie,  Paris,  but  we  greatly  doubt  if 
the  plant  reproduces  itself  true  from  seed,  it  being 
a  cross. — J.  W.  R.  Ceanothus  thjrsiflorus.  — 
Cerasus.     Prunus  Padue. 

Narcissds  going  Blind  :  /.  C.  L.  The  cause  of  the 
blooms  never  opening  or  "going blind,"  is  still  to  be 
discovered.  Some  say  it  is  due  to  moisture  within 
the  envelope,  and  may  be  avert* d  by  slitting  the 
latter  ;  others  ascribe  it  to  improper  culture,  the 
need  of  often  replanting,  &c.  In  our  ovui  case  we 
have  grown  the  Poet's  Narcissus  in  tho  same  soil 
for  many  years  with  the  result  that  the  flowers 
were  always  blind  ;  this  year,  however,  the  same 
plants  bloomed  beautifully. 

Peaches  Dropping  :  H.  O.  The  cause  of  the  fruit 
dropping  is  luxuriant  growth  and  insufficient 
ripeniDg  of  the  same.  A  dressiug  of  lime  would 
only  make  matters  worse  in  this  instance,  as  it 
renders  a  more  abundant  supply  of  nitrogen  avail- 
able for  the  trees.  As  toon  as  the  fruits  are  the 
size  of  Walnuts,  afford  half  a  pound  per  square 
yard  of  border  of  the  followiug  mixture  : — Three- 
sixths  superphosphate,  one-sixth  steamed  bone- 
flour,  two-sixths  muriate  of  potash,  applying  this 
mixture  just  before  affording  water  to  the  border,  and 
lightly  fork  it  in.  Do  not  make  ubo  of  any  other 
manure  this  year.  Afford  abundance  of  air  duriug 
the  day,  and  a  small  amount  at  night.  At  the 
end  of  the  month  of  October  let  the  soil  be  care- 
fully removed  from  the  roots,  and  lift  the  trees  ; 
see  that  the  border  has  a  good  firm  bottom  at 
24  feet  below  the  surface,  and  sloping  to  the  front 
lights.  Lay  drain-pipes  8  feet  apart  across  the 
border  connecting  with  a  main-drain  outside, 
around  and  over  these  place  a  layer  of  stones  or 
brickbats  6  inches  deep,  and  over  these  lay  thin 
sods,  grassy  side  downwards,  aud  then  replant  the 
trees.  If  the  old  soil  is  sweet  and  in  good  con- 
dition, some  of  it  may  be  used  again,  with  the 
addition  of  one  sixth  of  the  whole  of  turfy  loam, 
and  one-sixth  charred  earth.  Keep  the  roots 
spread  out  eveDly,  aDd  do  not  let  them  dip  towards 
the  bottom.    W.  H.  Divers. 

Phcenis-leaves  Diseased  :  Newton.  The  fungus  on 
Phcenix-leaves sent  is  Graphiola  phcenieis,  anally  of 
the  grain-smuts.  The  disease  attacks  Palms  of 
this  and  allied  genera  ;  it  has  been  observed  out-of- 
doors  on  the  Mediterranean  coast,  aud  indoors  in 
this  and  other  countries.  The  spots  bear  the 
reproductive  organs  of  the  fungus,  and  from  them 
spores  are  rapidly  given  off.  The  plant  sent  is 
probably  too  far  gone  for  remedy,  and  will  only  be 
a  source  of  daDger  to  other  Palms  in  your  house. 
We  should  get  rid  of  it.  If  the  fungus  were 
recognised  in  the  earlier  stages,  a  good  strong 
mildrew  spray,  such  as  Bordeaux  Mixture  (see 
the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  August  21,  18fl7)  might 
be  used.  The  fungus  probably  came  with  the 
plant,  or  was  introduced  with  other  Palms.  For  a 
figure  of  Pestalozzia  phcenieis  attacking  Palms  in  a 
similar  way,  aud  P.  macrocarpa  found  on  Ferns 
and  Palms  in  South  Europe,  see  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  vol.  xxii.,  1884,  p.  429. 

Spotted  Leaves  of  Odontoglossdms  and  Catt 
letas  :  J.  V.,  Tooting  ;  and  T.  P.,  York.     These 


spots  on  Orchid  leaves  are,  unfortunately,  too 
common.  We  have  examined  several  cases,  but  do 
not  care  to  ascribe  them  to  the  action  of  a  fungus, 
nor  to  recommend  any  remedy  used  against  these 
enemies.  The  spotting  might  well  be  the  result 
of  some  error  in  treatment,  especially  in  watering. 

Tomatohodsb  :  F.  Y.,  Bradford.  The  larger  houso 
would  be  better  if  sunk  2J  to  3  feet  in  the 
ground.  It  would  accommodate  a  greater  number 
of  plants,  and  be  more  economical  in  maintaining 
the  necessary  degree  of  warmth,  and  the  fluctuations 
of  temperature  would  be  less  thau  in  a  houso 
having  smaller  cubical  contents. 

Tomatos  :  J.  Claijdon.  The  plants  are  alt?  eked  by 
Peronospora  infestaue.  Apply  the  Bordeaux  Mix- 
ture, or  sulphate  of  potassium,  l-oz.  to  a  gallon  of 
water. —  Constant  Hauler.  The  plant  is  attacked 
by  the  so-called  "Sleepy  Disease,"  the  result  of 
infestation  by  a  fungus,  the  Diplocladium  and 
Fusarium  stages  of  which  were  figured  in  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  at  p.  709,  vol.  xvii.,  1895. 
Root  out  aud  destroy  by  burning. 

Vines  :  F.  Your  Vines  are,  we  should  suppose,  in 
good  order  at  the  root,  for  the  leaves  sent  are  of  much 
substance,  and  of  good  size  forMuscat  of  Alexandria; 
but  you  have  maintained  too  much  humidity  in 
the  house,  and  not  paid  sufficient  attention  to  the 
ventilation  at  the  right  moment,  hence  their 
yellow  appearance.  There  was  no  fungus,  and  no 
insects  were  found  on  the  leaves.  We  cannot,  as  a 
rule,  reply  to  questions  through  the  post  ;  it  would 
be  too  onerous. 

Vine-leaves  Browned  :  Amateur.  Although  you 
have  certainly  afforded  an  excessive  quantity  of 
water  to  the  soil  of  the  border,  the  true  cause  of 
the  disfigurement  is  lack  of  air  when  the  sun  is 
shining  strongly  on  the  house  early  in  the  morning. 
You  should  begin  at  this  season  to  afford  air  at 
6  to  7  a.m.,  and  increase  it  by  degrees  as  tho 
temperature  rises,  endeavouring  to  keep  it  about 
80°  till  the  sun-heat  declines,  when  the  ventilation 
should  bo  reduced  iu  like  manner  till  elusing  time, 
say  3  P.M.,  when  a  good  damping  down  should  be 
given. 

Vines  without  Artificial  Heat:  F.  Y.,  Bradford. 
By  erecting  large  ltan-to  vineries,  facing  due  south, 
and  having  fixed  roofs  glazed  with  large  panes,  aud 
substantial  walls  at  the  back,  with  Bhodding  on  the 
north  side  to  maintain  warmth  iu  the  wall,  such 
Grapes  as  Bucklaud  Sweetwater,  the  best  of  the 
Chasselas,  Foster's  Seedling,  and  Black  Hamburgh, 
would  finish  off  satisfactorily  ;  but  it  would  be 
prudent  not  to  hurry  the  starting  greatly,  lor  fear 
of  a  check  from  low  temperature  in  May  aud  early 
June,  although  such  a  risk  would  he  eliminated  by 
having  a  bed  of  fermenting  tree-leaves  aud  manure 
in  each  vinery  until  June  was  out. 

White  Blotches  on  Plum  Leaves  :  W.  J.  C. 
These  blotches  are  caused  by  the  case-making 
larva?  of  a  very  small  moth,  of  the,  genus  Coleo- 
phora,  probably  C.  fuscedinella.  Spraying  with 
petroleum  emulsion  would  be  likely  to  stup  the 
damage.  We  do  not  think  any  serious  harm  to  tho 
trees  is  likely  to  result  beyond  the  unsightliness, 
and  the  larv;e  are  now  nearly  full-grown.    R.  McL. 

Communications  Received. — A.  McCulloch. — LT.  G. — A.  J.  & 
Co.— W.  G.,  wiiU  thanks.— G.  M.— Shanghai.— H.  R.  W. 
Nancy.— W.  II. -E.  C— R.  J.  Arnott.— E.  C— A.  D.— 
R.  D.-J.    Mayne.— D.    R.    W.-D.   T.   F.— G.Henslow  — 

T.  B.— W.  S.— C.   T.  D. T.  W.  M.— G.  1''.  W.— J.  O'B.— 

H.  M.-A.  H.— D.  S.  M.— J.  W.  R.-V.  W.  G.-Plorence 
white. — G.  Henley,  next  week.— G.  A.— J.  Gauntlet. — 
J.  K. — "ymro. 


DIE!'. — Many  readers  will  learn  with  regret  of  the 
death  of  Mr.  Stephen  Spoon  er,  of  the  Houuslow 
Nurseries,  which  took  place  at  his  residence  at 
Hounslow  on  the  3rd  inst.,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five. 

CONTINUED  LARGE  INCREASE  in  the  CIRCULATION 
of  the  "GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE." 

Important  to  Advertisers.— The  Publisher  has  the  satisfac- 
lion  of  announcing  that  the  circulation  of  the  "Gardeners' 
Ckronldc"  has,  since  the  reduction  in  the  price  of  the  paper, 

MORE    THAN    DOUBLED, 

and.  that  it  continues  to  increase  weekly. 

Advertisers  are  reminded  that  the  "  Chronicle"  circulates  among 
Country  Gentlemen,  and  all  Classes  of  Gardeners 
and  Garden-lovers  at  home,  that  it  has  a  specially  large 
Foreign  and  Colonial  Circulation,  and  that  it  U 
vreserved  for  reference  in  all  the  principal  Libraries. 
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ROSE   EXHIBITIONS. 

\  S  the  season  for  these  approaches,  we 
-£*-  find  the  old  topics  are  pretty  sure 
to  come  to  the  front :  the  unsatisfactory  way 
in  which  the  Eoses  are  placed  on  the 
exhibition- table,  the  formal  character  of  the 
boxes  containing  the  blooms,  the  want  of 
any  artistic  arrangement,  are  points  upon 
which  we  are  sure  to  hear  a  good  deal,  and  we 
have  been  asked  during  the  last  two  or  three 
years — "  Why  cannot  you  show  your  Eoses  as 
Mr.  George  Mount  of  Canterbury  does,  with 
stems  18  inches  or  2  feet  long,  so  that  they  can 
be  seen  in  all  their  beauty  without  the  for- 
mality and  monotony  that  surround  them  when 
they  are  exhibited  in  the  ordinary  method  ? " 
It  may  be  as  well  to  refer  to  this  before  pro- 
ceeding further :  the  carrying  out  of  such  an 
idea  for  general  exhibition  is  simply  impos- 
sible ;  the  plants  from  which  those  magnificent 
blooms  are  cut  are  all  grown  under  glass,  con- 
sequently no  weather-stain  can  ever  reach 
them  ;  there  can  be  no  outer  petals  damaged  by 
rain,  or  scorched  by  excessive  sunlight.  But 
it  may  be  said,  "  Do  not  they  exhibit 
this  way  in  America  ?  "  Possibly  ;  but  then 
their  Eoses  are  all  grown  under  glass,  subject 
to  the  same  conditions,  preserved  from  the  same 
misadventures,  and  cultivated  without  any 
regard  to  expense,  for  prices  are  obtained  there 
for  blooms  which  would  be  likely  to  make  the 
mouths  .of  our  purveyors  in  Go  vent  Garden 
water  at  the  idea.  Moreover,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  in  many  of  our  varieties  culti- 
vated in  the  open  such  long  clear  stems  as  those 
to  which  I  have  alluded.  13ut  even  supposing 
that  this  difficulty  could  be  obviated,  I  think  it 
may  well  be  asked  whether  exhibiting  in  such 
a  manner  would  serve  the  ends  for  which  our 
Eose-shows  exist ;  we  want  to  see  and  examine 
what  are  our  best  flowers.  We  do  not  allow  any 
extraneous  aid  to  be  given  to  the  blooms  except 
the  wire  for  stiffening  the  stems;  all  the 
tlowers  are  by  the  present  method  brought 
clearly  within  the  eye  of  the  spectator,  while 
the  judges,  when  so  minded,  can  examine  each 
bloom  without  any  difficulty — and  hence,  not- 
withstanding the  outcry,  I  do  not  think  we 
could  improve  upon  the  present  system.  I 
have  seen  Maidenhair  used  extensively,  but 
somehow  or  other  one  always  felt  there  was  an 
incongruity  between  the  graceful  and  delicate 
fronds  of  the  Maidenhair  Forn  and  the  solid 
blooms  of  the  Rose.  It  must  be  remembered, 
too,  that  no  arrangement  of  baskets  which  can 
supersede  the  old  style  of  boxes  has  ever  com- 
mended itself  to   those  who   are  most   deeply 

interested  in   it,  namely,  the  exhibitors.     By 


some  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  back  rows 
might  be  shown  with  long  stems,  while  the 
front  ones  should  be  shown  in  the  old  way.  I 
do  not  think  that  this  would  be  a  success.  I 
have  noticed,  for  instance,  at  the  Temple  Show 
groups  of  magnificent  plants  shown  in  pots, 
with  a  row  of  boxes  of  blooms  placed  in  front, 
and,  to  my  mind,  both  have  been  spoiled.  The 
group  should  be  left  to  display  their  unique 
beauty,  while  tho  stands  of  blooms  should  be 
placed  elsewhere. 

There  are  some  few  things  which  young  exhi- 
bitors will  do  well  to  remember;  indeed,  I  have 
seen  them  neglected  by  those  who   are  "old 
stagers."      One  of  these  is  the  want  of  taste 
which  is  sometimes  shown  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  flowers;  thus,  I  have  more  than  once 
seen  in  a  stand  some  half-dozen  of  red  Eoses  of 
various  shades  placed  in   a  row,   and   several 
light-coloured  Eoses  grouped  together  in  the 
same  stand,  and  I  have  often  longed  to  say  to 
the  exhibitor,  "Why  don't  you  mix  them?" 
Both  colours  would  gain  by  the  contrast,  and 
the  stand  would  look  infinitely  better.     There 
are  some  people  who  seem  to  have  no  eye  for 
such  matters,  while  with  others  it  is  a  matter  of 
intuition.     We   may   not    altogether    like   the 
present  system,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  make  it  worse  by  such  violations  of  good 
taste.     There  is  another  matter  in  which  young 
exhibitors,  and  indeed  some  old  ones,  are  apt 
to   make   a  blunder,    namely,  staging   flowers 
which  are  a  little  too  advanced :  they  go  into 
their   gardens   the   evening    before  or   on   the 
morning  of  the  show,  and  they  see  a  magni- 
ficent bloom  of,  say,  Horace  Vernet  or  Louis 
van  Houtte,  and  they  think  that  will  make  a 
grand  feature  in  my  stand,  and   so  it  would  if 
it  could  be  judged  then  and  there ;  but  it  has  to  be 
placed  in  a  box,  carried  some  distance,  and  then 
perhaps   exposed   in   a    tent   for    half-an-hour 
before  the  judges  come  round  to  it,  and  when 
the  exhibitor  comes  up  to  his  stand,  he  is  dis- 
gusted to  find  its  beauty  gone.    It  is,  of  course, 
very  tantalising  to  have  to  put  upon  one  side  a 
bloom  of  suoh  excellence,  but  he  who  wishes  to 
win  must  make  up  his  mind  to  act  with  Spartan 
rigour.      Again,    young    exhibitors    must    be 
careful  to  take  with  them  a  box  of  what  are 
called  "  spares,''  that  is  of  blooms  which  are  not 
much  more  than  forward  buds,  but  which  the 
journey  in  the  circumstances  surrounding  them 
will  develop,  so  that  they  will  be  just  at  the 
state  for  putting  in  the  boxes.     I  have  known  a 
stand    of    twelve    which    had    been    carefully 
arranged  when  the  exhibitor  left  home  of  which 
not  one  met  the  judges'  eye  ;  they  all  had  to  be 
changed — in  fact,  this  is  one  of  the  great  diffi- 
culties of  Eose  exhibiting.     You  may  arrange 
your   stand  of  Chrysanthemums,   Dahlias,    or 
Carnations,  and  have  only  to  draw  them  out 
when  you  oome  to  the  place  of  exhibition,  and 
they  will  require  nothing  further  to  bo  done  to 
them ;    but  no    such    pleasant   ways    are    the 
portion  of  the  Eose-exhibitor. 

There  are  also  some  Eoses  which  have  an 
unpleasant  way  of  showing  the  centre  of  the 
flower  prematurely.  These  varieties  are  very 
doubtful  ones  to  put  in  the  stand,  and  when 
the  Eoses  are  what  are  called  thin,  that  is, 
without  a  sufficient  number  of  rows  of  petals, 
this  is  very  ofton  the  case.  Young  exhibitors 
also  make  a  mistake  in  imagining  that  the 
Hoses  must  be  cut  on  the  morning  of  the  exhi- 
bition ;  the  fact  is,  that  though  they  may  look 
fresh  and  beautiful,  the  dew  that  has  fallen  on 
them  during  the  night  is  rather  injurious  than 
beneficial.  If  the  blooms  are  cut  in  the  evening 
before  sundown,  and  the  stands  are  placed  in 


an  out-building  where  the  ground  around  them 
can  be  plentifully  soaked  with  water,  the 
flowers  will  be  a  groat  deal  fresher.  I  recollect 
once  a  stand  having  been  brought  from  Exeter 
to  Norwich,  and  taking  off  the  1st  prize,  one 
great  merit  of  the  stand  being  the  freshness  of 
the  blooms  ;  but  then  the  exhibitor,  Mr.  E.  G. 
Baker,  knew  how  to  grow  his  Eoses,  as  well  as 
to  exhibit  them. 

There  is  another  point  on  which  the  rosarians 
are  much  interested  when  they  attend  our  great 
exhibitions,  namely,  the  noticing  what  new 
claimants  to  their  favour  may  be  brought 
forward.  As  usual,  the  French  growers  bring 
out  a  host  of  so-called  new  varieties,  but  so  few 
of  any  real  value  have  been  added  to  our  lists 
of  late  years,  that  it  is  very  unlikely  that  we 
should  receive  much  from  them  this  year. 
There  is  indeed  a  Eose,  White  Maman  Cochet, 
which,  if  it  should  be  really  white,  will  be  a 
most  valuable  addition  to  our  white  Tea  Eoses ; 
but  the  great  bulk  of  the  novelties  for  which 
we  are  looking  come  from  home  -  growers. 
As  usual,  Messrs.  Dickson  &  Sons,  of  New- 
townards,  head  the  list,  and  I  have  just  received 
from  them  two  coloured  plates  and  descriptions 
of  their  forthcoming  novelties :  the  premier 
place  amongst  these  is,  I  think,  to  be  assigned 
to  Killarney,  this  is  a  Hybrid  Tea,  and  promises 
to  be  a  real  acquisition,  the  colour  is  flesh, 
shaded  white,  suffused  with  pale  pink,  the  buds 
are  said  to  be  pointed,  and  would  evidently 
imply  that  it  is  partly  of  Tea  origin ;  like  tho 
Teas,  too,  it  is  said  to  bloom  profusely  through 
the  entire  season.  In  Ard's  Eover  we  have  a 
Eose  of  a  very  different  character,  it  is  a  dark 
climbing  Hybrid  Perpetual,  the  colour  is  deep 
crimson,  shaded  maroon  ;  it  is  not  likely  to  be 
an  exhibition  Eose,  but  it  will  be  a  most  valu- 
able one  for  garden  decoration,  as  we  have 
nothing  like  it  in  colour  in  the  vigorous  garden 
varieties  —it  is  said  to  be  most  luxuriant  in  habit. 
In  Beryl  we  have  a  Eose  which  is  likely  to  be 
in  great  favour  where  decorative  flowers  are 
looked  for,  it  is  a  Tea  Eose  of  branching,  robust 
habit;  the  colour  is  rich  golden  yellow,  and 
showing  the  long  pointed  bud  characteristic  of 
the  Tea  Pose,  and  wherever  flowers  are  required 
for  decorative  purposes  this  variety  is  likely  to 
be  much  thought  of.  In  Daisy  we  have  a  Eose 
which  its  raisers  believe  will  be  serviceable  for 
exhibition  purposes :  it  is  of  moderate  habit,  but 
the  flowers  are  of  good  size  and  perfectly  formed  ; 
the  colour  is  rosy  pink,  suffused  with  silvery 
pink.  Another  Tea  Eose,  suitable  either  for 
garden  decoration  or  exhibition  purposes,  is 
Meta :  as  describod  by  its  raisers,  it  is  a  very 
remarkable  colour,  for  it  is  said  to  be  the  colour 
of  crushed  strawberry,  suffused  with  saffron, 
the  base  of  the  petals  coppery-yellow,  different 
coloured  flowers  being  produced  on  the  same 
plant ;  from  its  colour  and  robust  character  it  is 
likely  to  prove  a  most  valuable  flower  for  deco- 
rative purposes.  Posarians  will  also  be  likely 
to  look  for  Ulster,  which  obtained  a  Gold  Medal 
last  year  at  the  metropolitan  exhibition  of  tho 
National  Pose  Society,  and  promised  to  be  a 
good  successor  of  Mrs.  Sharman  Crawford  and 
Helen  Keller. 

Paul  &  Son's  Eoyal  Scarlet  is  a  Eose  that 
those  who  are  anxious  for  decorative  tlowers 
will  do  well  to  look  for :  it  has  already  been 
exhibited  and  greatly  admired,  and  will  be  a 
fitting  companion  to  their  Carmine  Pillar,  and 
Single  AVhite ;  it  is  a  true  H. P.,  is  of  bushy 
habit,  and  the  flowers  are  the  nearest  approach 
to  scarlet  we  have  amongst  Eoses — it  is  admir- 
ably suited  for  bodding,  and  tho  flowers  are 
produced  in  rapid  succession.     Cooling's  Purity 
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is  another  Rose  which  will  gladden  the  hearts 
of  those  who  are  on  the  look-out  for  garden- 
flowers  :  it  is  a  pure  white  early-flowering 
double  Rose  ;  it  is  a  Hybrid  Bourbon  of  medium 
size,  perfect  in  shape,  semi-climbing  habit,  and 
very  free-blooming.  I  saw  it  at  the  National 
Rose  Society  exhibition  at  Portsmouth,  and  was 
struck  by  its  decorative  character.  Another 
Rose  from  the  same  firm,  called  after  that  genial 
Rose-grower,  Mr.  R.  B.  Cater,  comes  with  a 
high  character  as  an  exhibition  Rose,  the  raisers 
call  it  magenta-carmine  ;  it  is  a  large  full 
flower  with  stiff  petals,  and  growers  will  do  well 
to  look  for  it  at  the  Bath  show  of  the  National 
Rose  Societ3r. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  forthcoming 
exhibitions  promise  not  to  be  devoid  of  novelty, 
and  it  is  clear  that  those  who  are  on  the  look- 
out for  garden  Roses  will  not  be  disappointed  ; 
we  know  not  what  surprises  may  be  in  store  for 
us,  but  accoidiug  to  all  appearances  the  present 
season  is  likely  to  be  a  gratifying  one  to  lovers 
of  the  Rose.    Wild  Rose. 


Orchid  Notes  and  Gleanings. 


PLEUROTHALLIS. 
The  speciea  of  this  genus  are  in  general  not  very 
attractive  to  the  cultivator,  wlo  is  apt  in  vulgar 
phrase  to  wish  the  botanist  joy  of  tbe  five  hundred 
species.  Very  fes  inreed  would  gain  an  award  of 
merit  at  the  Orchid  Committee,  though  many  would 
deserve  that  which  we  take  to  be  a  higher  commen- 
dation, at  leai-t  when  judiciously  given,  a  Botanical 
Certificate.  P.  muscoidea  has  leaves  less  than  1  cen- 
timetre in  length  ;  P.  coIobsus  has  a  stem  1  m.  70 
iq  height!  Pleurotballis  Roezli,  just  figured  by 
M.  Cogniaux  in  the  Dktionnairc  Iconographique,  is  a 
speciea  that  would  find  favour  aDywhere. 

"  DlOTIONNAIEE    IcONOGRAPlIIQUE." 

The  following  are  the  plants  figured  iu  the  last 
number  of  the  Dictionnaire  honographirtue  by  M. 
Cogniaux : — 

Oattleva  lahiata,  Treyeran's  variety.    Cattleya,  pi  3  b. 

Cattleva  o'Bkieniana,  x  Cattleya  hyh  ,  t.  S.  A  presumed 
hybrid  between  C.  dolosa  aud  U.  Loddigesii. 

OyPhlPEDIVJM  niyeim,  K'hb,  i.,  in  Gardeners'  Chronidr,  1*60, 
p.  103S.     Cypripedium,  pi.  10. 

Cypripedium  HaRRISIANUM  var.  SUPERHPM,  Rfhb.,  Gar- 
deners' Chronicle,  1869,  p.  108.  Cyprip.  hybrid,  t.  11.  The 
type  was  the  first  hybrid  raised  in  the  genus  by  Dominy, 
acting  on  the  instruction  of  Dr.  Harris.  It  is  from  G.  villosum 
by  baroalum. 

Cypripedium  Niobe,  Rol/e,  in  Gardener*'  Chronicle,  1800, 
viii.,  p  0.  Raised  by  Sedcn  out  of  Spicerianmn,  by  C. 
Fair'ieanum.    Cyprip.  hi  hri d,  t.  1 3. 

Dendiuibium  heterocarpum,  M'irflich.     Dendrobium,  t.  10. 

EPIDENDRUM  CIL1ARE,  LliiH,       Ei>idcnd>lim,  t.  G. 
MASIiEViLLIA    CoURTAULDIANA    X.     Rcllb.    /.,    in    tordeittrt' 

C'ironicle,'iSii9,p.  -00.  A  cross  obtained  by  Mr.  Cookson  between 
M.  rosea  and  M.  eaudata  lar.  Shuttleworthi.  MasdevaUia 
hub,:,  t.  1. 

Mii.tonia  Binoti  x,  Cogniaux  in  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  1S07, 
xxii.,  S93.  Supposed  to  be  a  natural  hybrid  between  M.  Can- 
dida and  M.  Kegnelli  purpurea.     MiUonia  hybr.,  t.  4. 

ODONTOGLOBSUM   TR1UMPHANS   Var.    LATISEPAI.UM,  Cor/niaux. 

M.  de  Barn  Crawshay's  tine  variety  shown  under  the  name 
of  Lionel  Crawshay  on  April  26,  and  figured  in  the  Gardi  m  /,, 
Chronicle,  April  20,  1805,  p.  480.    Odontoglossum,  t.  8a. 

Fleirotiiallis  Roezli,  Rchb.  /.  A  purple  -  flowered 
specita.    FlenrothoAlis,  t.  1. 

SorHRONITIS  Ro;siteriana.  Barb.  Rodr.  A  new  species 
hitherto  unrepresented  in  European  gardens  or  herbaria.  It 
has  lately  flowered  with  M.  Peeters,  of  Brussels.  The  flowers 
aic  pale  yellow,  streaked  with  red.     Sophronitis,  t.  2. 

Warscewiczella  Wailesiana,  Rchb.  .;'.  Flutvers  stellate, 
with  a  large  rounded  lip,  striped  with  blue.  Warscewic&Ua, 
t.2. 

Obcbids  at  Sunningdale  Park. 

Iu  Major  Joicey 's  beautiful  and  extensive  gardens, 
the  undulating  surface  affords  at  the  present  date  a 
lovely  picture  in  which  the  showy  Rhododendrons, 
Azaleas,  CraUeguses,  and  many  other  flowering  shrubs 
foim  a  featuie.  Here  is  to  be  found  an  excellent 
example  of  a  collection  of  well-cultivated  Orchids,  in 
which  a  great  number  of  reputedly  difficult  subjects 
are  grown  to  perfection  by  his  gardener,  Mr.  F.  J. 
Thome.  The  secret,  peihaps,  is  revealed  in  Mr. 
Thome's  reply":  to   a  remark  of  the   writer   on    the 


subject :  "  We  grow  our  Orchids  in  the  growing 
season,  and  are  not  content  to  let  them  merely  live  as 
some  are." 

The  display  in  the  house  at  the  entrance  to  the 
first  range  entered  is  of  no  mean  kind,  the  whole  of 
the  staging  around  the  house  being  chiefly  arranged 
with  noble  aud  clean  specimens  of  Miltonia  vexillaria. 
Each  of  the  hundred  or  so  of  plants  has  been  grown 
up  from  very  small  impotted  pieces,  and  at  the  pre- 
sent date  they  are  literally  covored  with  flowers. 
The  finest  plant  today,  bore,  in  18P5,  when  growing 
in  an  8-inch  pot,  thirty-nine  flower  spikes,  averaging 
seven  flowers  each,  or  about  275  flowerB  iu  all.  This 
was  figured  iu  tho  Gardeners'  Chronicle  for  that  year. 
In  the  ceLtre   of  a  group   arranged   en   the  middle 


was  noted,  together  with  notable  examples  of 
Oncidium  ampliatum  majus,  Sobralia  macrantha, 
Cattleya  Warscewiczii,  and  other  Cattleyas.  Here  the 
many  specimens  of  C.  Dowiana  aurea  grow  rapidly, 
and  Mr.  Thome  has  found  it  beet  to  keep  this  plant 
in  growth  for  the  greater  part  of  the  jear.  In  tho 
third  house  the  Bolleas  and  Pescatoreas  grow  well, 
and  the  most  unpromising  and  leafless  plants  quickly 
become  leafy  and  tloriferous.  Two  large  plants  of 
Peristeria  elata  with  immense  bulbs,  and  sending  up 
very  Btout  flower-spikes,  were  noticed  apart  in  a 
comer  ;  and  on  the  centre  stage  were  several  plants  of 
a  beautiful  form  of  Deudrobium  moschatum  covered 
with  flower-spike?.  This  plant  was  sent  home  by 
Mr.  James  Joicey  from  India  five  years  ago  ;  as  were 


Fig.  139.— pteris  cretica  vak.  summersii  :   iiokt.  may.     (see  p.  372.) 


stage  is  another  fine  txample  of  cultural  skill,  a 
large  specimen  of  the  yellow  -  flowered  Anguloa 
Clowesii  with  nineteen  flowers,  and  with  it  are  the 
white  A.  eburnea  with  several  flowers  to  each  growth  ; 
A.  Kuckeri,  whose  yellow-coloured  flowers  has  cho- 
colate-coloured spots;  and  A.  R.  sanguinea  with  dark 
red  markings.  All  of  these  plants  are  finely  bloomed. 
Overhead  hangs  a  grand  plant  of  Luddemannia 
Lehmanni,  with  three  heavy  rscemes  of  curiously- 
formed  orange  and  copper  coloured  flowers,  which 
number  164. 

Around  it  were  remarked  many  fine  specimens  of 
Odontoglossum  citrosmum,  Cattleya  citrine,  Den- 
drobiums,  &e.  Among  other  well  bloomed  plants  in 
the  central  group  were  Oncidium  longipes,  O.  Went- 
worthianum,  a  Cymbidium  Lonianum  with  nine 
flower-spikes,  Brassia  bracbiata,  Lycaste  Candida,  aud 
its  rose-spotted  variety  L.  c.  Liwrenceaua. 

In  the  next  house  a  fine  show  of  Cattleya  Moseia? 


also  the  fine  form  of  Rbyncoatylis  retusa,  and  severa 
plants  of  major  form  of  Cypripedium  exul.  The 
Rhyncostylis  has  white  and  rose-purple  flowo.s 
densely  arranged  ;  and  the  beat  of  the  Cypripediums 
was  certificated  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
Committee  as  Joicey 'a  variety.  Other  good  plants 
w«re  litewiso  noticed  in  bloom. 

In  the  same  house  we  remarked  a  specimen  of 
CypripediumcaudatumhavingtailsSl  inches  in  length  ; 
besides  plants  of  Cirrhopetalum  picturatum,  a  nobli 
Cypripedium  Curtisii,  some  fine  C.  Lawrenceanum, 
vigorous  plants  of  Cypripedium  niveum,  C.  bella- 
tulum,  C.  Dayauum,  and  several  hybrids  which  were 
raised  on  the  place. 

Numbers  of  ornamental  foliage  plants  are  grown 
in  most  of  the  Orchid-houses,  and  in  those  where 
the  greatest  feats  in  Orchid  culture  have  been 
achieved,  the  Orchids  are  suspended  all  over  the  roof, 
and  the  staging  is  covered  with  atove  plant8.     In  one 
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of  these  houses  we  saw  specimens  of  the  large,  white- 
llowered  Epidendrum  bicornutum  (Diacriuin)  which 
Mr.  Thome  has  grown  for  a  number  of  years  with 
increasing  success,  This  season  the  plants  have  been 
covered  with  bloom  ;  and  a  few  of  the  spikes  still 
remain  on  them.  In  the  same  house  as  these 
plants  is  a  still  more  difficult  plant  to  grow,  viz., 
Broughtonia  eanguinea,  which  is  in  perfection.  It  is 
a  species  that  is  scarcely  ever  without  Mowers. 

Of  the  stove  plants  remarked  Acalypha  Sanderiana 
is  the  most  remarkable  ;  and  among  the  remarkable 
crosses  attempted  with  Orchids  is  Cattleya  Walkeriana 
crossed  with  Diacrium  bicornutum,  the  parent  p'ant 
beariDg  a  large  seed-vessel.  Another  plant-stove 
contained  Borne  plants  of  Dendrobium  formosum 
giganteum,  very  vigorous,  and  one  of  them  now  in 
bloom  has  been  cultivated  on  the  place  for  longer 
than  seven  years. 

In  the  cool  Orchid-houses  we  noticed  that  Odonto- 
glossum  crispum  of  a  splendid  type  made  a  fine  Bhow; 
and  there  were  0.  Halli,  0.  Pescatorei,  0.  polyx- 
anthum,  and    other   species,    the   prettiest   of  them 


satisfactory  to  learn  that  some  of  the  new  varieties 
tested  prove  to  be  more  or  less  resistant  to  the 
disease. 

Trinidad  Botanio  Gardens. 

The  Bulletin  for  April  is  now  before  us,  and  among 
the  more  important  of  its  contents  is  the  report  of  a 
lecture  given  by  Mr.  Hart  on  the  subject  of  "Minor 
Industries."  Minor  industries  may  be  defined  as 
"side  or  subsidiary  crops,"  in  contrast  with  the 
important  and  essential  ones,  and  undertaken  perhaps 
from  an  experimental  point  of  view  to  see  if  they 
would  prove  valuable  in  times  of  need  or  as  efficient 
substitutes  for  established  plantations.  The  lecturer 
pleads  for  different  treatment  in  respect  of  these,  and 
suggests  that  industries  be  no  longer  treated  as 
"minor"  when  likely  to  assume  a  more  important 
position,  and  that,  since  much  is  expected  from  the 
results  of  tentative  cultural  growths,  these  be 
regarded  (by  outsiders  also)  in  the  right  spirit  and 
with  due  allowance  made  for  circumstances. 

The  colonial  planter,  in  tryiDg  experiments,  has  to 
cope  with  prejudices  and  customs  loDg  established, 
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being  vaiieties  of  0.  hastilabium,  a  species  seldom 
observed  in  collections.  Among  other  showy  plants 
in  bloom  were  Cochlioda  Noezliana,  Masdevallias, 
Epidendrum  Wallisii,  E.  radicans,  La;lia  grand  is,  and 
L.  purpurata. 

The  fruit-houses  and  the  greenhouses  were  in  first- 
rate  condition,  the  trees  in  the  first  being  heavily 
cropped  ;  and  the  vineries  told  of  heavy  crops  of 
good  produce. 

In  the  open  garden  hardy  perennials  were  in  great 
beauty,  and  especially  noteworthy  the  numerous 
clumps  of  beautiful  varieties  of  Iris  germanica,  great 
favourites  here.  Mr.  Thome  lifts  numbers  of  roots 
every  year,  placing  these  in  tho  inside  Vine-borders, 
where  they  afford  a  welcome  supply  of  flowers  at 
Christmastide. 


Colonial  Notes. 

■*— — * 

ANTIGUA. 
A  very  elaborate  account  of  the  results  obtained 
in  the  experimental  cultivation  of  the  Sugar-cane, 
drawn  up  by  Messrs.  Francis  Watts  and  P.  R.  Shep- 
herd, has  been  forwarded  to  us.  The  trials  made 
include  various  new  varieties  (new,  that  is,  so  far  as 
Antigua  is  concerned ),  and  the  results  of  the  application 
of  different  manureB.  The  canes  are  suffering  much 
from  Rind- fungus   (Trichospbceria) ;    it  is,  therefore, 


and  to  put  up  with  advice  that  would  be  excellent  if 
more  practical.  Those  who  do  know  the  possibi- 
lities of  soil  and  climate  are  poorly  seconded  in  their 
efforts  to  develop  them,  for  instance  :  "  The  Island  of 
Trinidad  would  grow  enough  Mahogany  and  Cedar 
to  supply  the  markets  of  Great  Britain,  and  if  the 
whole  island  was  simply  a  Mahogany  and  Cedar 
forest,  it  would  be  one  of  the  richest  lands  under 
Queen  Victoria's  rule  ;  but  it  would  be  idle  to  think 
of  ever  growing  the  Camphor-tree  of  ttie  Ea6t,  or 
'Canaigre,'  and  other  things.  Vet!  who  plants 
Cedar  ?  Who  plants  Mahogany  ?  I  am  sorry  to  say 
no  one  does.  InBtead  of  planting,  our  pastures  are 
barren  and  destitute  of  trees,  destitute  of  trees  to 
shelter  the  very  cattle  that  an  estate  requires.  The 
fact  that  these  do  not  thrive  in  such  pastures  is  an 
accepted  one,  and  yet  trees  are  not  planted." 

Outside  criticism,  again,  often  injurious,  is  founded 
on  utter  ignorance  of  the  circumstances.  We  read 
how:  "A  gentleman  lately  went  to  London  from 
Trinidad  after  a  residence  of  some  twenty  years,  and 
while  there  goes  to  a  broker  for  advice  as  to  whether 
Rubber  would  grow  in  Trinidad,  when,  if  he  had 
come  to  the  Gardens  we  could  have  shown  him 
Rubber-trees  40  (eet  in  height,  and  would  have 
shown  him  also  the  quality  of  Rubber  they  produce. 
.  .  .  .  On  one  special  occasion  a  statement  was 
made  that  we  had  no  grafted  Manges  on  hand,  when 
at  the  very  time  there  were  over  200  plants  in  stock, 


grafted  from  trees  of  the  best  kinds  imported  from 
India  and  from  Martinique,  and,  owing  to  this  state- 
ment, a  gentleman  residing  a  short  distance  from  the 
Gardens  sent  to  Martinique  for  a  supply,  totally 
ignorant  that  he  eould  get  an  equally  good  quality 
within  a  quarter-mile  of  his  home." 

Other  contents  of  the  Bulletin  are  papers  upon 
Fermentation,  Parasitism  in  Scrophularincre,  notes 
on  Ustilago  Maydis,  on  Oranges,  on  Cacao,  and  on 
the  Agricultural  Exhibition  lately  and  very  success- 
fully held. 


METHODS    OF    PLANT    PRO- 
PAGATION. 

(Concluded /com  p.  356.) 

Corms  and  Tdbers. — There  are  plants  that  form 
conns  that  are  useful  to  ornament  our  stoves  and 
greenhouseB,  so  a  few  words  about  increasing  stock 
of  these  may  not  be  out  of  place.  The  Cyclamen, 
which,  within  the  last  decade,  has  advanced  from  an 
insignificant  thin,  strappy-petalled  flower  to  a  bold, 
substantial,  and  most  attractive  one  ;  it  has  reached 
this  by  judicious  selection  from  seed,  and  this 
method  is  undoubtedly  the  very  best,  as  by  sowing 
at  the  proper  period,  corms  carrying  at  least  a  score 
of  flowers  may  be  had  in  less  than  twelve  months — 
yet  there  are  fortunate  catches  from  seed,  and  when 
one  has  raised  a  very  good  thing,  it  is  natural  to  wish 
to  propagate  it,  as  seed,  however  carefully  saved, 
cannot  be  relied  upon  to  reproduce  a  variety  in  its 
integrity.  Division  of  the  corm  therefore  is  the 
only  way  open,  and  this  is  done  thus :  when  the 
plant  is  in  full  vigour,  while  the  corm  is  yet  attached 
to  the  surface  of  the  soil  by  its  roots,  divide  it  into 
segments,  from  the  crown  downward,  taking  care 
that  every  piece  carries  one  or  more  leaves  and  some 
roots.  Leave  all  to  grow  till  the  flowering  period  is 
over,  and  then  lift  the  divided  corm  and  complet) 
the  separation,  potting  up  the  pieces  in  sandy  soil, 
just  beneath  the  surface,  and  shading  for  a  time. 
When  the  youug  stock  looks  established,  give  a  gentle 
stimulant  in  the  form  of  cow-manure  or  sheep- 
droppings  in  water,  and  a  new  corm  will  soon  form 
at  the  base  of  the  leaves  above  the  segment  of 
the  old  one.  Keep  these  growing  in  a  cool  pit  all 
through  the  summer,  shading  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  and  looking  out  for  slugs  and  wood-lice,  and 
the  young  Cyclamens  will  reach  the  full  flowering 
strength  by  the  next  season.  The  Gloxinia  may  be 
similarly  handled,  though  as  I  have  indicated  in  a 
former  paper,  it  may  be  increased  by  leaf- cuttings. 
The  Gesnera,  and  all  its  numerous  allies,  as  Tydseas, 
Eucodonius,  fcc.,  may  be  increased  by  tho  division  of 
the  fleshy  roots,  when  after  a  period  of  rest  they 
again  show  signs  of  growing.  Divide  the  corm  into 
as  many  pieces  as  there  are  buds  or  eyes,  and  then 
cover  them  with  dry  sand  to  absorb  the  released  sap, 
potting  up  in  a  day  or  two,  but  not  watering  till 
the  young  growth  appears  above  the  surface  of  the 
soil,  and  then  only  sparingly. 

It  may  be  here  noted  that  the  best  results  as 
regards  winter  bloom  are  secured  by  using  youDg 
plants,  and  not  trusting  to  old  ones,  as  I  fear  is  often 
done.  I  remember  once  seeing  a  young  batch  of 
Gesnera  cinnabarina  in  flower  about  Christmas,  with 
grand  spikes  of  brilliant  scarlet  flowers,  and  foliage  to 
the  pot,  these  had  been  obtained  as  above  directed. 

Other  Gesneraceous  plants,  as  the  Plectopomas, 
Chiritas,  and  the  lovely,  but  little  known,  Agalmyla 
Btaminea,  are  easily  increased  by  root-cuttings,  taken 
when  growth  is  firBt  excited  in  the  early  spring;  while 
the  Achimenes  proper,  as  a  rule,  give  us  myriids  of 
their  carious  catkin-like  corms,  which  may  be  turned 
out  of  their  pots  and  potted  up  singly,  or  placed 
five  to  ten  in  a  pot,  or  what  is  better,  a  shallow 
propagating-pan,  and  grown  on,  making  handsome 
little  specimens  for  conservatory  decoration,  or  for 
exhibition. 

I  have  often  thought  Achimenes  might  be  bedded 
out  with  great  advantage  in  spots  where  the  tuberous 
Begonia  thrives,  the  soil  being  lightened  by  the  addi- 
tion of  peat  and  sand,  and  tho  youug  plant)  put  out 
in  July,  and  sheltered  till  they  have  taken  hold  of 
the  soil.  Experience, 
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Foreign  Correspondence. 


TREE    VIOLETS. 

A  noveltv,  which  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge 
was  first  introduced  into  Germany  by  Mr.  L.  Vieweg, 
of  Quedlinburg,  and  which  has  of  late  years  found 
great  favour  with  the  public  here,  is  the  culture  of 
Violets  as  small  standards,  especially  since  the  intro- 
duction of  the  large-flowering  variety  Princess  of 
Wales.  During  its  flowering  period  a  prettier  sight 
can  hardly  be  imagined  than  a  "Violet  Treelet  " 
(Baiimehen),  as  they  are  called  here,  of  this  variety, 
with  its  vigorous  foliage,  and  large,  fragrant  dark- 
blue  flowers,  borne  on  stout  and  strong  stems. 

Their  culture  is  very  simple.  The  way  we  manage 
them  here,  where  we  cannot  spend  too  much  time 
over  them,  generally  to  the  neglect  of  other  equally- 
important  things,  is  to  cut  away  in  the  autumn  with 
as  many  roots  as  possible,  the  longest  and  stoutest 
runners  from  plants  which  were  planted  in  the  open 
during  spring.  These  are  potted  in  2  to  3-inch  pots, 
neatly  tied  up,  and  when  established  they  are  finally 
brought  through  the  winter  in  cold  frames.  In 
March  or  April,  according  to  weather,  they  are 
brought  out  on  beds,  the  pots  being  let  in  up  to  the 
rim.  During  the  summer  they  must  be  repotted 
several  times,  carefully  watered,  and  at  times 
afforded  liquid  manure.  All  blooms  must  be  pinched 
out,  and  the  shoots  shortened,  in  order  to  obtain  nice 
bushy  plants.  In  order  to  well  ripen  the  crowns, 
they  are  not  given  any  Bhading,  and  this  ensures  a 
good  display  of  flowers.  In  October  they  are  placed 
in  cold  frames  until  required,  and  in  general  they 
are  treated  like  Violets  for  winter-flowering.  There 
is  a  ready  sale  for  the  plants  at  remunerative  prices. 
H.  R.  W..  Stuttgart. 


THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE 

OF  GRAFTING. 

(Continued  from  p.  3r,.s.) 

Budding. — The  process  of  "budding,"  adopted 
principally  in  the  propagation  of  fruit-trees  and  Roses, 
differs  from  that  of  grafting  in  the  fact  that  only  the 
more  superficial  tissues  are  concerned,  the  more  deeply- 
seated  woody  tissues  playing  no  part  in  tho  process  of 
union  between  the  stock  and  the  scion  as  far,  at  least, 
as  regards  the  more  common  method  of  "budding " 
employed.  Hence  it  is  that  the  path  of  the  transpi- 
ration-current [the  ascending  sap  so  called]  not  being 
interfered  with  in  the  least  degree,  the  operation  of 
"  budding  "  may  be  safely  performed  in  tho  height  of 
summer,  and  usually  takes  place  in  July  or  August. 

In  the  axil  of  every  leaf  on  the  shoot  of  the  year 
is  a  quiescent  bud,  destined,  if  undisturbed,  to 
develop  the  following  year  into  a  branch.  The  leaves 
being  removed,  so  as  to  leave  but  the  base  of  the 
leaf-stalk  remaining,  a  tangential  shallow  incision  is 
made  in  the  stem,  so  as  to  remove  a  short  portion  of 
the  latter  bearing  the  bud ;  as  a  portion  of  the  wood 
will  thereby  be  carried  away,  this  must  be  carefully 
and  neatly  removed  with  the  knife,  without  at  the 
same  time  wrenching  away  the  internal  part  of  the 
bud.  Successful  budding  cm  usually  only  be  per- 
formed with  quite  dormant  buds.  If  a  bud  has 
begun  to  grow,  it  is  probable  that  the  vascular  cylinder 
containing  the  woody  and  bast  tissues  of  the  deve- 
loping bud-branch,  which  is  continuous  with  that  of 
the  stem,  will  be  already  partly  formed  ;  this  being 
the  case,  in  the  attempt  to  remove  the  woody  portion 
from  the  strip  containing  the  bud,  the  internal  tissues 
of  the  latter  will  almost  certainly  be  torn  out,  for  the 
vascular  cylinder  being  intimately  connected  with 
that  of  the  stem,  and  forming  the  chief  framework  of 
the  bud,  if  disturbed,  must  inevitably  carry  away 
with  it  the  surrounding  tissues  of  the  bud. 

In  the  stem  of  the  stock,  whether  in  the  older  por- 
tion at  the  level  of  the  ground  or  on  a  higher  part  of 
the  stem,  matters  not,  two  incisions  are  made,  a  short 
transverse,  and  a  longer  vertical  one  running  down 
from  the  centre  of  the  latter,  and  of  the  same  length 
as  the  prepared  scion,  both  incisions  being  deep  enough 
to  reach  the  wood.     The  tissues  on  either  side  of  the 


vertical  cut  can  then  be  easily  raised  so  as  to  admit  the 
scion,  which  must  exactly  fit  into  the  pocket  pre- 
pared for  it,  and  will  then  have  its  inner  Burface  in 
direct  contact  with  the  wood  of  the  stock,  its  outer 
surface  being  somewhat  overlapped  by  the  outer 
tissues  of  the  same.  The  whole  is  then  tightly  bound 
round  with  bast  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  sunheat 
or  moisture,  leaving  the  dormaut  bud  and  its  sub- 
tending leaf-stalk  alone  exposed. 

In  the  scion,  when  ready  prepared  for  insertion  on 
the  stock,  the  tissues  will  probably  be  entirely  cor- 
tical, and  these  living  cortical  tissues  would  thus 
become  directly  applied  to  the  dead  woody  tissue  of 
the  stock.  Now,  while  it  is  presumably  possible  that 
a  partial  union  may  be  effected  in  this  regiou  by 
means  of  the  cortical  cells  of  the  scion  and  some  of 
the  parenchyma-cells  of  the  wood,  or  even  of  the  still 
living  newly-formed  wood-cells  themselves,  the  chief 
mode  of  union  between  stock  and  scion  will  be  as 
follows  : — After  the  cortical  tissues  of  scion  and 
stock  had  become  united  in  the  manner  described 
above  in  the  case  of  grafting,  the  rudiments  of  a 
vascular  cylinder  for  the  as  yet  dormant  bud  would  be 
formed,  whose  cambial  or  generative  layer  would,  by 
means  of  divisons  in  the  cortical  and  bast-cells, 
become  continuous  all  around  with  the  same  layer  in 
the  vascular  cylinder  of  the  Btock,  which  cambial 
layer  would  proceed  to  form  wood  towards  the 
inner  side,  and  bast  towards  the  outer  side  of  both 
stock  and  bud,  continuity  being  thus  established 
not  only  between  the  cortical,  but  also  between  the 
conducting  tissues  of  both  scion  and  stock.  The  only 
region  where  a  lack  of  vital  connection  between  the 
two  would  exist  would  be  the  region  immediately 
below  the  vertical  axis  of  the  bud,  where  tho  living 
cortical  tissues  of  the  scion  rest  immediately  on  the 
dead  woody  tissues  of  the  Btock.  But  this  fact  will 
not  interfere  with  the  further  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  lmd,  for  this  unconnected  region  will 
rapidly  become  insignificant  in  area,  and  swallowed 
up  by  the  subsequent  growth  in  thickness  of  both 
stock  and  scion. 

The  above  views  on  the  rationale  of  grafting  anil 
budding,  though  naturally  more  or  less  hypothetical, 
are  yet  founded  on  a  knowledge  of  the  minute 
anatomy  and  the  laws  governing  the  activities  of  the 
vegetable  tissues  concerned,  as  well  as  on  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  practical  side  of  the  subject  ;  so  that  it 
is  hoped  they  may  be  not  unworthy  the  attention  of 
the  readers  of  this  journal.   W.  C.  Jf'orsiUll,  F.L.S. 


Nursery  Notes. 


MR.    H.    B.    MAY'S    FERNS. 

Visitors  to  horticultural  exhibitions  in  London, 
have  probably  remarked  on  many  occasions  some 
choice  Ferns  from  Mr.  H.  B.  May's  Nurseries, 
Dyson's  Road,  Upper  Edmonton.  We  had  recently 
the  pleasure  to  visit  the  houses  from  whence  these 
are  brought  —  the  factory  where  these  Ferns  are 
manufactured  and  increased.  Thousands  of  plants 
there  were  of  saleable  size,  ready  for  the  packers  ; 
a  still  larger  number  of  lesser-sized  plants,  and 
myriads  of  tiny  pricked-off  seedlings.  Then,  in 
the  spore-raising  houses,  were  seedlings  but  just 
showing  themselves,  and  the  first  pricking  -  off 
was  being  effected,  the  operator  transferring  a 
number  of  these  "babies"  each  time  he  used  his 
stick,  for  they  were  yet  too  small  to  be  isolated.  The 
purpose  to  which  all  effort  is  directed  is  obvious 
enough  ;  namely,  to  place  as  many  Ferns  upon  the 
market  as  is  possible  with  the  means  at  command. 
Hence  there  is  a  continual  moving-up,  and  in  the  end 
the  gaps  are  made  good  from  the  "spore"  or  seed- 
house. 

It  is  a  most  interesting  work,  and  to  a  Rip  Van 
Winkle  we  hardly  know  which  would  be  the  subject 
of  most  surprise,  the  extraordinarily  large  demand  that 
now  exists  for  exotic  Ferns,  or  the  immense  supplies 
obtainable  from  such  farms  under  glass,  as  Mr.  May's 
and  others.  Batches  of  Ferns  of  ordinary  type  as 
they  filled  or  half-filled  a  house  were  thus  interesting 
just  as  they  are  beautiful,  whether  new  or  old.  But 
novelties  have  a  special  charm,  and  theso  engaged 
the  major  part  of  our  time  and  attention.  Three  of 
these  were  figured  in  our  issue  for  April  28,  and 
one    of   them,   that    of    Polypodium   (Phlebodium) 


aureum  var.  Mayi,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
Ferns  Mr.  May  has  been  fortunate  to  raise.  It 
was  fully  described  in  our  report  of  the  Temple 
Show,  and  nothing  further  need  be  said  of  it, 
except  that  it  is  a  most  distinct  Fern,  and  there  is 
at  present  hut  one  plant  of  it.  Adiantum  Hems- 
leyanum  and  Davallia  fijiensis  effusa,  also  figured 
iu  the  same  issue,  are  valuable  Ferns,  the  appear- 
ance of  the  first-named  being  quite  distinct  among 
Adiantums,  whilst  the  latter  ia  a  spreading,  extra 
vigorous  variety  of  the  pretty  Fiji  Davallia. 

Of  the  genus  Pteris  there  are  two  exquMte 
varieties  in  P.  cretiea  Summersii  and  P.  serrulata 
gracilis  multicepB.  The  former  (see  fig.  139)  may  be 
likened  to  a  glorified  P.  c.  Wimsetti,  and  received 
an  Award  of  Merit  from  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  in  April  last.  The  latter  (see  fig.  142)  is  a 
wonderfully  crested  form  of  the  slender  P.  s.  gra- 
cilis, and  being  bright  in  colour,  is  a  very  choice 
plant.  But  it  is  four  years  since,  in  1891,  the  plant 
was  awarded  a  First-class  Certificate.  The  choicest 
of  the  gold-coloured  Gymnogrammas  is  the  variety 
G.  chrysophylla  grandiceps  superbum  (see  fig.  141), 
awarded  a  Certificate  at  the  Fern  Conference  some 
years  since,  and  which  in  points  of  crestiug  and 
abundance  of  powder  is  a  considerable  advance  upon 
G.  c.  grandiceps. 

At  Mr.  May's  original  nursery  in  Dyson's  Road, 
where  the  offices  are  located,  the  Fern-growing 
houses  branch  right  and  left  from  a  central  corridor, 
and  these  houses  are  almost  devoted  to  the  plant?, 
though  occasionally  one  may  notice  some  Codheurns 
and  Cordylines.  Exotic  and  hardy  Ferns  (the  former 
apparently  predominating)  in  endless  variety  of  the 
different  species,  some  of  them  of  appreciable  dis- 
tinctness, and  others  whose  characteristics  are  not  so 
evident,  except  to  the  specialist  or  the  cultivator  ;  it 
is  a  nursery  where  houses  of  elegant  greenery  form  a 
contrast  to  the  abundance  of  floral  colour  with  which 
we  are  familiar  elsewhere.  And  yet  it  is  not  all  green, 
for  how  highly  coloured  are  the  young  fronds  of 
many  of  the  Adiantums  !  There  is  also  the  variega- 
tion in  the  Pterises  and  other  Bpecies.  We  can 
hardly  praise  the  tinted  Ferns  too  highly,  but  for  the 
variegated  ones  there  is  not  the  same  admiration. 
Perhaps  it  is  that  one  does  not  want  a  variegated 
Fern  at  all." 

Passing  the  collection  of  Nephrolepis,  we  single 
out  N.  plumosus.  It  is  suspended  in  baskets,  and  for 
this  purpose  it  is  admirably  suited.  It  is  a  variety  of 
N.  davallioides  furcans,  audits  prettily  crested  fronds 
are  narrow  and  recurved.  Among  the  Pteris  may 
be  remarked  P.  c.  reginse  in  the  way  of  P.  Viotorim 
and  P.  tremula  variegata.  It  is  very  singular  that 
the  variegated  form  of  P.  tremula  can  only  be 
obtained  through  seed  from  P.  Victorias  ;  but  Mr. 
May  assures  us  such  is  the  case.  There  was  a  fino 
batch,  too,  of  Pteris  argyrea  marmorata  argentea  with 
large  hard  fronds  of  extraordinary  substance.  The 
handsome  Adiantum  Farleyense  grows  here  easily 
enough,  but  the  demand  for  the  species  prevents  the 
retention  of  specimen  plants. 

Of  Aapleniums  we  may  mention  A.  Mayi,  a  pretty 
Fern  with  dark  green,  shining,  hard  fronds,  making 
it  a  good,  enduring  decorative  subject,  either  in  the 
cut  state  or  otherwise.     (See  fig.  140,  p.  371.) 

Of  Platyceriums,  Polypodiums,  and  many  other 
groups,  we  must  forbear  to  remark  in  detail  ;  but 
in  the  large  collection  of  Gymnogrammas  there 
was  a  superb  variety  of  the  crested  silver  Ftrn, 
G.  Wettenhalliana,  and  another  of  the  gold  Fern, 
G.  Alstoni.  In  each  case  the  variety  shows  more 
powder  than  the  type,  and  the  pinna)  recurve, 
displaying  the  under-side. 

Entering  a  house  filled  with  Codiaeums,  Mr.  May 
remarked  there  was  little  new  among  the  varieties, 
though  the  collection  includes  the  best  forms  to 
date.  The  plants  were  certainly  numerous  and  well 
cultivated,  and  a  number  of  them  showed  capital 
colour,  whilst  others  were  in  active  growth.  Crossing 
the  road,  there  are  numerous  other  houses,  where 
again  there  are  Ferns,  also  Palms,  Gloxinias,  seedling 
Cyclamens,  thousands  of  Cat  nations,  specially  compact- 
habited  white  Marguerites,  and  Lapagerias,  of  which 
there  are  about  one  thousand  layers  taken  each  year. 
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There  was  a  fine  lot  of  the  Cordylines,  and  some 
seedlings  that  are  expected  to  show  good  decorative 
qualities.  In  answer  to  a  question,  Mr.  May  gave 
the  following  as  being  in  his  opinion  the  most 
popular  half-dozen  varieties  : — Prince  Manuk  Bey, 
Lord  Wolseley,  Lord  Roberts,  Elegantissima,  Madame 
F.  Bergmann,  and  terminalis.  We  must  not  omit 
mention  of  the  pretty  Aralias,  whose  elegance  of 
habit  specially  fits  them  for  the  ornamentation  of  the 
dioner-table. 

Thk  Fountain. 

This  is  one  of  Mr.  May's  branch  nurseries,  and  the 
large  market  and  trade  business  done  is  very  obvious 
here.  It  is  managed  by  Mr.  May's  son,  and  the 
most  striking  scene  it  preseuted  was  that  of  a  large 
houseful  of  Coleus,  in  which  thousands  of  bril- 
liantly-coloured plants  were  upon  one  level,  and 
could  be  seen  at  a  glance.  The  Bcene  was  gorgeous, 
and   'ur   attention   was   directed   to   a   wonderfully 


j  ust  those  that  go  to  make  a  successful  business  man, 
he  has  succeeded  to  a  remarkable  degree. 

Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co.'s  Nursery. 
To  those  who  have  no  previous  knowledge,  a 
visit  to  a  great  factory  is  merely  a  source  of 
embarrassment ;  but  when  the  visitor  has  before- 
hand a  modicum  of  information,  however  small, 
his  visit  is  likely  to  be  instructive,  and  so  a  casual 
visitor  strolling  into  such  an  establishment 
as  that  of  Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co.,  of  Orpington, 
would  be  bewildered  at  the  quantities  of  things, 
many  of  them  perhaps  not  in  bloom,  and  wonder 
at  the  space  and  labour  bestowed  on  such  things. 
The  florist,  however,  would  be  in  a  totally  different 
position,  and  if  he  did  not  find  much  to  in- 
terest and  more  to  instruct  him,  we  should  say  he 
was  not  worthy  of  the  name.  The  nursery  which 
with  such  enterprise  Messrs.  Dobbie,  of  Rothesay, 


Fig.  141.— gymnogbamha  ciirysophylla  vae.  grandiceps  superba :   hort.  may. 

(SEE  P.   3V2.) 


winter  were,  but  then  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  past  winter  was  an  abnormally  mild  one. 
Pansies  abound,  one  would  not  off-hand  say  that  this 
was  a  particularly  good  place  for  Pansies,  rather  the 
reverse;  but  here  they  are  in  as  great  variety  as 
profusion,  yellow,  blue,  purple  and  orange,  whilst, 
in  due  time,  we  are  promised  a  scarlet.  It  is  worth 
noting,  however,  that  the  names  of  the  colours 
attributed  by  florists  to  their  productions  had  not 
always  the  same  significance  that  they  have  in  ordinary 
cases;  the  blue  Primrose,  for  instance,  to  our  thinking 
is  plum  coloured  rather  than  blue.  China  Asters  are 
growing  in  great  profusion,  having  been  lately  set  out. 
They  were  in  early  June  too  undeveloped  for  us  to  be 
able  to  foretell  their  fate,  but  we  believe  in  Kentish  Bun 
and  air,  and  it  has  been  proved  that,  like  many  other 
things,  they  need  not  be  made  in  Germany.  The 
Giant  Comet  is  noted  a?  much  the  best  of  its  class. 

Sweet  Peas,  Mignonettes,  African  Marigolds, 
Candytufts,  Carnations,  and  Dahlias  (or  it  would  not 
be  Dobbie's)  here  they  are,  and  plenty  ot  them,  but, 
like  many  other  things,  they  are  things  of  the 
future.  They  will  look  very  differently  a  little 
later  on. 

A  turn,  however,  brings  us  to  a  brilliant  display  of 
hardy  perennials,  many  in  full  bloom.  Messrs. 
Dobbie's  object  is  to  secure  a  selection  of  the  best. 
and  most  satisfactory  kinds  ;  special  attention  is 
given  to  relative  height — 1,  2,  or  3  feet  and  upwards. 
This  is  a  comfort  for  the  unwary  and  inexperienced 
amateur  with  small  space  at  his  disposal. 

A  patch  of  Pyrethrums  was  particularly  brilliant 
at  the  time  of  our  visit,  including  both  single  and 
double  varieties.  Both  colour  and  form  were  remark- 
able, so  that  we  imagine  that  the  plants  we  saw  are 
the  result  of  much  intelligent  selection.  Melton  was 
noted  as  the  best  of  all  reds.  Roses  are  likely  to  do 
well  on  this  soil  if  afforded  manure,  and  provision  is 
being  made  for  their  culture  on  an  extended  scale. 
We  left  the  nursery  with  a  strong  desire  to  see  it 
again  in  the  autumn,  a  desire  which  says  much  for 
the  interest  excited  by  our  guide,  by  Mr.  Fyfe,  to 
whom  we  tender  our  thanks  for  the  courtesy  he 
showed  us  and  the  information  he  afforded. 


bright  variety,  the  admixture  of  colours  being 
very  noteworthy.  Myriads  of  Palms,  Ferns,  and 
other  marketable  plants,  were  noticed  at  this 
establishment.  But  a  finer  appearance  is  made  by 
the  nursery  known  as 

Mill  Field, 
a  mile  or  so  distant,  and  the  other  side  of  Silver  Street 
Station.  These  houses  have  been  built  by  Mr.  May, 
but  in  the  case  of  The  Fountain  the  place  was 
acquired.  The  Mill  Field  establishment  contains  a 
number  of  large  vineries  for  the  cultivation  of  fruit 
for  market.  Ferns  ore  again  abundant  in  other 
houses  here,  and  vai  ious  species  of  plants  that  are 
destined  for  the  market.  We  noticed  a  large  number 
of  profusely-bloomed  plants  of  Turner's  Crimson 
Rambler  Rose,  in  r.inch  pots,  surely  as  small  as  one 
can  expect  to  flower  Roses  in  successfully.  There 
are  Roses  in  the  open  also,  which,  during  spring, 
are  furnished  with  temporary  covering,  and  afford 
early  blooms. 

Mr.   May  has  been  in  business  about  twenty-eight 
years,  and  being  a  man  whose  general  qualities  are 


have  established  in  Kent,  is  a"^  long  narrow  strip  of 
ground  between  a  lofty  railway  embankment  on  ono 
side,  and  the  slope  of  a  hill  facing  south  on  the 
other.  Similarly  the  ground  rises  from  the  entrance 
to  the  far  end  of  the  nursery. 

The  situation  is  open,  the  aspect  bright  and  sunny, 
the  soil  a  stony  loam  overlying  chalk,  but  varying  in 
quality  in  different  parts  of  the  ground.  Seed-grow- 
ing for  trial  and  for  trade  purposes  is  carried  on  here 
on  a  large  scale,  comparatively  little  local  trade 
being  done.  Great  areas  of  bright  colour  may  be 
seen  from  the  railway-carriage  windows  as  the 
traveller  speeds  by.  Ouo  such  blaze  of  colour  at  the 
time  of  our  visit,  in  early  June,  was  made  by  a 
quarter  of  Model  White  Turnip.  Jealous  of  the 
reputation  of  this  particular  variety,  no  other  variety 
is  grown  near  it,  indeed,  we  saw  no  other  Crucifer  of 
the  kind  within  the  nursery.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  path  is  a  piece  of  Beet,  which  had  been  left  out 
all  the  winter,  side  by  side  with  a  similar  piece 
planted  with  roots  which  had  been  clamped. 

It  was  curious  to  see  how  much  more  forward  and 
productive  the  plants  that  had  been   out  all   the 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 


ARBUTUS  MENZIESII  (A.  PROCERA). 
Among  the  evergreen-trees  found  in  the  temperate 
parts  of  the  globe,  this  Arbutus  is  one  of  ihe  finest. 
In  the  forests  of  California  and  British  Columbia,  in 
moist  and  otherwise  favourable  situations,  it  attains 
to  heights  of  over  100  feet,  and  as  a  trunk  between 
3  and  4  feet  in  diameter.  In  its  native  home  it  is 
known  as  the  Madrono.  Although  in  this  country 
only  comparatively  small  specimens  exist,  yet,  where 
it  succeeds,  it  is  a  very  handsome  evergreen,  and  as  a 
flowering  plant,  perhaps  the  best  of  the  Arbutuses. 
It  has  the  reputation  of  being  tender,  but  this  applies 
to  it  more  especially  when  young  ;  at  any  rate,  old 
specimens  at  Kew,  about  15  feet  high,  have  not 
suffered  during  even  the  hardest  winters.  It  flowers 
with  unfailing  regularity  every  April  aud  May,  pro- 
ducing its  blossoms  on  numerous  racemes.  They  are 
small,  white,  and  almost  globular,  the  mouth  of  the 
corolla  being  very  contracted.  The  leaves  are  thick 
aud  firm,  oblong,  and  about  4  inches  long  ;  the  upper 
surface  is  very  dark  green,  whilst  underneath  they 
are  slightly  glaucous.  It  was  discovered  by 
Archibald  Menzics  during  his  voyage  with  Vancouver 
a  little  over  a  century  ago,  and  afterwards  by  David 
Douglas. 

Pyrus  sai.tcifolta 

was  this  year  the  first  to  burst  into  bloom.  Its 
flowers  are  white,  and  are  produced  in  great  abund- 
ance on  the  short  corymb3  characteristic  of  Pyrns. 
The  young  foliage  when  expanding  is  covered  with 
down  almost  as  white  as  the  flowers  themselves. 
When  fully  open,  the  upper  side  of  the  loaves 
becomes  a  silvery-grey  colour,  and  they  remain  so 
until  autumn.  There  is  a  small  group  of  wild  Pears 
with  tho  same  type  of  foliage  (also  early  flowcrers),  aud 
amongst  them  are  P.  canescens  and  P.  parviflora, 
but  P.  salicifolia  is  the  most  ornamenta'.     It  gr   n  i 
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20  feet  or  so  high,  and  is  of  graceful,  serni-pendulous 
habit.  The  leaves,  as  the  name  implies,  are  long, 
narrow,  and  acutely  pointed.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
Levant,  and  is  sometimes  grown  under  the  names  of 
P.  orientalis  and  P.  elrcagnifolia. 

Camellias  Out-of-Doors. 

The  Gardeners'  Chronicle  on  many  occasions  has 
contained  references  to  the  value  of  the  common 
Camellia  as  a  hardy  evergreen,  yet  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  again  draw  attention  to  the  success  with 
which  they  may  be  cultivated  in  sheltered  positions 
out-of-doors.  In  April  one  of  the  brightest  and  most 
charming  shrubs  in  flower  at  Kew  was  a  bush  of  the 
old  variety  C.  Donckelaari.  It  is  in  the  Rhododendron 
dell  (where  it  has  been  planted,  and  has  flowered  for 
many  years  past),  and  was  covered  with  its  bright 
scarlet-red  flowers — a  colour  as  unusual  out-of-doors 
as  it  is  welcome  in  April.  But  even  without  them 
the  dark  glossy-green  of  the  leaves  would  give  the 
plant  a  foremost  place  among  striking  evergreens. 
There  are  many  other  varieties  that  succeed  equally 
well,  but  this  is  especially  valuable,  owing  to  the 
bright  colour  of  the  flowers,  and  the  absence  from 
them  of  any  of  that  stiffness  which  is  common  to  many 
Camellias.  Plants  that  have  become  too  large  for  the 
greenhouse,  or  are  unshapely,  may  well  be  tried  in 
some  position  outside  where  there  is  shelter  from 
north  and  east.  W.  J.  B. 

Maqkolia  salicipolia  and  M.  stellata. 

Amongst  a  number  of  other  bold  and  showy  specie9, 
these  two  forms  have  recently  been  flowering  in  the 
nurseries  of  Messrs.  R.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Exeter,  and 
have  been  much  admired  by  those  who  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  inspecting  them.  The  first-named  is 
an  evergreen  species,  and  succeeds  well  with  ordinary 
greenhouse  treatment.  The  shiny,  dark-green  leaves 
remind  one  at  a  first  glance  of  a  small-growing 
Camellia,  and  if  foliage  only  were  taken  into  con- 
sideration, would  lie  passed  by  without  any  special 
word  of  appreciation.  The  flowers  are  produced  on 
short  stalks,  and  are  fleshy,  and  as  is  so  usual  with 
the  greater  part  of  this  genera  they  do  not  expand  very 
fully,  but  appear  somewhat  egg-shaped, only  partly  open. 
The  colour  of  the  blooms  is  of  a  rich  creamy- white, 
with  rosy-purple  edgings  to  the  petals,  and  a  slight 
mottling  of  the  same  colour  on  the  inside  ;  but  the 
foliage  and  the  form  of  flowers  are  not  the  chief 
recommendations,  as  I  consider  that  this  species 
should  be  grown  for  the  fragrance  alone.  As  soon  as 
the  buds  burst,  one  of  the  most  delicious  of  scents 
pervades  the  house  it  is  possible  to  conceive.  Some 
little  discussion  took  place  recantly  as  to  the  exact 
designation  we  should  give  to  the  aroma,  one  sug- 
gesting Pineapple,  another  declared  it  was  exactly 
like  Heather-honey,  whilst  the  third  to  whom  the 
appeal  was  made  agreed  that  both  were  right,  but 
he  would  blend  them. 

M.  stelhita  is  a  hardy,  deciduous  species,  that  is,  it 
does  well  out  in  Devonshire,  and  would,  I  feel  sure, 
in  many  other  parts  of  the  south  and  west  of 
England  and  Scotland,  and  in  Ireland  almost 
everywhere ;  it  is  a  free  grower  and  abundant 
bloomer,  and  its  expanding,  star  -  shaped,  pure 
white  flowers,  with  slight  flesh-colour,  made  it  a 
conspicuous,  and  very  interesting  object  in  the 
border.  Planted  near  a  west  wall,  not  fastened  to  it 
in  any  way,  but  treated  just  as  a  hardy  shrub  some 
6  feet  high  ;  it  has  a  large  number  of  blooms,  and 
has  nut  been  injured  in  tho  slightest  degree  by  the 
cold  winds  and  frosty  nights.  This,  for  outside 
culture,  should  certainly  be  met  with  more  often. 
II'.  Swan,  Esmouth. 


TEAMPLING  ON  AN  ONION-BED. 

No  doubt  a  firm  bed  is  favourable  to  the  successful 
cultivation  of  the  Onion,  whether  this  is  found  on 
the  alluvial  soil  of  Egypt  or  of  Spain — not  having 
journeyed  eo  far  I  cannot  tell ;  but  I  can  describe 
how  at  this  place  I  Becured  a  good  firm  bed  with 
very  successful  results.  This  experience  arose  out 
of  a  severe  drought  we  had  during  tho  greater  part 
of  the  summer  of  1893.     During  the  early  spring  of 


that  year  we  liberally  manured  a  piece  of  ground  for 
our  Onions,  on  which,  in  due  time,  they  were  sown  : 
though,  owing  to  the  great  drought,  they  came  to 
nothing.  With  the  knowledge  that  the  manure,  or 
much  of  its  goodness,  was  still  below  ground  and 
unexhausted,  we  allowed  the  ground  to  remain  un- 
dug  all  autumn  and  winter,  until  the  next  spring, 
when  sowing- time  came  round  again  ;  we  then 
merely  BcufHed  off  the  weeds,  gave  the  surface  a 
slight  pricking  over  with  a  fork,  and  on  this  con- 
fessedly rather  slovenly  preparation  we  again  sowed 
our  Onion-seed,  which  matured  during  the  season  of 
189-1  into  the  up-to-date  way  of  expressing  it,  "  a 
record  crop." 

The  Onion-sowing  day  in  Scotland  was  always 
looked  forward  to  with  considerable  interest  as  being 
a  very  busy  and  eventful  one,  Onions  in  that  country 
forming  one  of  the  main  crops  of  the  garden.  This 
over,  we  felt  a  kind  of  comfort  similar  to  that 
expressed  in  the  "Village  Blacksmith,"  "Something 
attempted,  something  done,  has  earned  a  night's 
repose."  That  the  culture  of  the  Cibouls  and  Leek 
must  be  of  great  antiquity  in  Scotland  is  shown  by 
Scott  in  his  Waverley  quoting  some  lines  in  reference 
to  the  Onion  and  Leek,  which  lines  Scott  himself 
admits  to  be  ancient ;  here  they  are  : — 

"  There's  nought  in  the  Highlands  but  Syboes  and 

Leeks, 
And    lang-leggit  Callants  gaun   wanting    their 

breeks ; 
Wanting  their  breeks,  and  without  hose    and 

shoon, 
But  we'll  a'  win  the  breeks  when    King  Jamie 

comes  hame." 

To  the  English  reader  I  think  it  right  to  explain 
that  sybo  is  the  general  name  throughout  Scotland 
for  young  Onions. 

To  account  for  the  antiquity  of  the  cultivation  of 
the  Leek  and  Onion  iu  Scotland,  we  may,  perhaps, 
be  allowed  to  draw  on  a  rather  sounder  basis  than 
that  of  imagination,  which  is,  in  the  belief  held  by 
some  people  of  good  education,  that  a  portion  at 
least  of  the  "  lost  tribes  of  Israel  "  made  their  way  to 
the  north  of  Scotland,  and  that  they  may  have 
brought  those  cherished  culinary  esculents  with  them ; 
or,  what  is  more  likely  and  probable,  that  when 
arrived  and  Eettled  in  Scotland,  they  may  have 
renewed  a  yearning  after  the  Cucumbers,  aud  the 
Melons,  and  the  Leeks,  and  the  Onions,  and 
the  Garlick,  which  they  did  eat  in  Egypt  freely,  but 
could  not  have  in  the  Wilderness,  or  in  Scotland 
either  on  their  arrival.  So  as  soon  as  they  found  an 
opportunity  they  would  no  doubt  send  for  them. 
People  from  ths  east  in  early  days  used  to  visit  the 
coast  of  Cornwall  for  tin,  and  it  requires  no  great 
stretch  of  imagination  to  suppose  that  both  Leeks 
and  Onions  may  have  arrived  in  this  country  by  that 
way  ;  from  Cornwall  to  John  o'  Groats  is  not  after 
all  a  very  far  cry.  To  strengthen  the  above  theory 
of  the  presence  of  some  of  the  lost  tribes  in  the 
northern  cities,  we  nay  be  allowed  to  fall  back  on 
the  generally  acknowledged  fact  that  no  modern  Jew 
ever  succeeds  in  business  up  there. 

Having  said  so  much  as  to  how  the  Leek  and 
Onion  may  have  obtained  their  geographical  distri- 
bution, we  might  perhaps  still  further  be  allowed  to 
ask  whether  our  present  representatives  of  the  genus 
Allium,  £.s  grown  in  this  country,  are  superior  or 
inferior  to  those  of  the  same  genus  as  when  cultivateel 
in  Egypt  during  the  occupation  of  the  Pharaohs,  some 
4,000  years  ago  or  thereabouts.  I  am  aware  that 
this  is  a  difficult,  and  I  may  also  add,  a  very  delicate 
point  to  argue  upon  ;  for  be  it  remembered,  these 
lines  may  be  read  by  our  leading  Onion-growers  and 
distributors.  These  "  firms  "  have  all  their  own  very 
"  special  superb  strains  "  of  Leeks  and  Onions,  and  of 
everything  else  besides,  certified  on  the  trial  grounds 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  gardens  at 
Chiswick,  and  afterwards  exhibited  at  the  Society's 
Drill  Hall  meetings,  when  they  of  course  obtained 
First-class  Certificates,  and  Medals  too,  of  which  like 
Indian  shawls,  the  supply  seems  to  be  inexhaustible  ; 
after  all  this  I  am  afraid  the  Leeks  and  Onions,  &c, 
of  Egypt,  would  make  but  a  poor  show.  W.  Miller, 
Combe  Abbey,  Coventry. 


STAPH  YLE  AS. 

To  the  student  of  the  geographical  distribution  of 
plants,  the  Staphyleas  are  interesting  in  two  ways. 
In  the  first  place,  although  a  small  genus  of  some 
seven  or  eight  species,  it  extends  round  the  whole  of 
the  north  temperate  zone  ;  secondly,  each  species  has 
its  own  particular  locality,  no  two  overlapping,  or 
occurring  on  the  same  area.  Starting  from  the 
eastern  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  we  have  first  S.  phv 
nata,  which  is  a  native  of  South-western  Europe  and 
the  Orient ;  then  comes  S.  colchica,  confined  to  the 
South  Caucasian  region  ;  and,  still  proceeding  east- 
wards, S.  Emodi  is  reached  in  the  Himalayas  and 
Afghanistan.  S.  Bumalda  and  S.  holocarpa  carry  on 
the  genus  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  crossing  which  to  the 
shores  of  Western  North  America,  we  find  S.  Bolan- 
deri  and  S.  mexicana.  Finally,  S.  trifolia  on  the 
eastern  side  of  North  America  brings  us  back  to  the 
Atlantic  again. 

The  Staphyleas  are  usually  shrubs,  but  are 
occasionally  found  large  enough  to  be  described 
as  small  trees  ;  they  have  opposite  leaves 
and  branches,  the  leaves  being  always  compound 
generally  consisting  of  three  leaflets,  but  in  some 
species  five  or  seven,  the  terminal  leaflet  being 
stalked,  the  side  ones  nearly  or  quite  sessile.  The 
flowers  are  always  of  some  shade  of  white,  sometimes 
pure,  at  other  times  tinged  with  green  or  rose,  and 
are  borne  in  erect  or  drooping,  terminal  racemes. 
The  seeds  are  enclosed  in  variously-shaped  capsules, 
which  being  inflated,  have  given  rise  to  the  popular 
name  of  "  Bladder-nuts.''  All  the  introduced  species 
are  vigorous  growers,  and  thrive  in  rich  loamy  soil. 
To  get  them  to  flower  at  their  best,  a  sunny  open 
position  is  essential.  S.  colchica,  S.  piunata,  and  the 
hybrid  S.  Couloinbieri  are  really  handsome  flowering 
shrubs.  The  others  have  little  be»uty  in  their 
flowers,  but  are  handsome,  robust  shrubs,  and  inter- 
esting because  of  their  fruits.  They  can  all  be 
propagated  by  layers,  or  by  cuttings  put  in  when  the 
wood  has  become  moderately  firm — say,  in  July  or 
August. 

S.  Bamalda. — Of  the  four  species  of  Staphylea  at 
predentin  cultivation,  this  is  the  least  ornamental,  and 
the  smallest  in  stature.  It  is  a  shrub  5  or  6  feet 
high,  of  vigorous  growth,  and  perfectly  hardy,  but  of 
a  denser  habit,  aid  with  more  slender  branches  than 
any  of  the  following  species.  The  leaves  are  com- 
posed of  three  leaflets,  which  ar«  ovate-lanceolate, 
toothed,  the  largest  measuring  2%  inches  in  length. 
The  flowers  appear  in  a  small,  few-flowered  raceme, 
au  1  are  white,  only  one-fourth  of  an  inch  long,  and 
have  both  cilyx  and  corolla  erect,  the  latter  being 
almost  hidden  by  the  calyx.  The  capsules  are  flat- 
tish,  deeply  bilobed,  each  lobe  ending  in  a  mucro- 
nate  tip  ;  the  largest  capsules  are  1  inch  across,  and 
the  seeds  are  about  as  big  as  peppercorns.  SiobolJ 
figured  it  in  his  Flora  of  Japan,  t.  95.  It  has  also 
been  found  in  China. 

S,  colchica. — This  specie)   is,    without   doubt,   the 
finest  of  all  the  species  of  Staphylea,  and  in  recent 
years  has  acquired  considerable  popularity  as  a  shrub 
for  early  forcing.     With  a  little  heat  it  can  be  had  in  i 
bloom  at  New-year  time.     It  is  a  native  of  the  South 
Caucasian   region,   and  i3  a  shrub  6  feet  to  10  feet  tj 
high,  whose  leives  consist  of  three  (sometimes  five)  . 
leaflets,  which  are   1  j  to  3}  inches  in  length,  ovate- 
oblong,   the   upper   surface  bright   green  and  quite  I 
smooth,  the  lower  oue  with  a  slight  pubescence.    As  t' 
iu  the  other  species,  the  lateral  leaflets  are  almost  or  I 
quite  without   stalks.     The  flowers  appear  in  early  I 
May,   in  broad  compound  racemes  ;    the  sepals  are  i 
white,  and,  unlike  those  of  the  other  species,  are  fully 
expanded,   or   more   or    less   recurved,    which   adds 
greatly  to  the  apparent   size  and   showiness  of  the 
flowers  ;  the  patils   ara  pure  white  or  faintly  rose- 
tinted,  and  are  erect,  recurving  only  at  the  tips.    The 
flowers  are  each  about  1  inch  in  diameter,  and  very 
charmingly   fragrant,  the  perfume  suggesting  that  ol 
Orange  flowers  or  Tuberoses. 

.V.  Couloinbieri  x. — M.  E.  Andre"  originally  des 
cribed  this  plant  in  the  Revue  Iforlicole,  1887,  p.  4C2, 
as  a  hybrid  between  S.  colchioa  and  S.  pinnata.  It 
had,  however,  been  cultivated  by  the  gentleman  after 
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shorn  it  is  named  ("M.  Coulombier  pere,  l'un 
183  plus  habiles  praticiens  de  Vitry,  Seine  ")  since 
1872.  Perhaps  the  most  marked  characteristics  of 
,his  shrub  aro  its  sturdy  vigour,  and  the  abundance 
if  its  leafage.  Whilst  intermediate  in  many  respects 
oetween  its  parents,  it  suggest  S.  colchica  the  more 
itrongly.  The  racemes  are  more  compact  and  less 
branched  than  in  S.  colchica,  but  the  flowers  (which 
ire  large  aud  pare  white)  although  showing  the 
ufluence  of  S.  pinnata  in  their  more  rounded  form, 
have  the  sepals  more  expanded.  The  leaves  are 
(perfectly  smooth  and  have  three  or  five  leaflets.  It 
has  flowered  at  Kow  annually  for  five  or  six  years 
past,  aud  may  be  described  as  at  least  equal  in  beauty 
;to  S.  colchica. 

'  S.  pinnata. — Next  to  S.  colchica  this  is  the  most 
.attractive  of  the  Staphyleas.  It  comes  nearest  to 
.it  also  in  relationship  and  in  geographical  distribution, 


with  in  a  wild  state  as  a  small  tree,  15  to  20  feet 
high.  Loudon  observes  that  the  seeds  are  in  some 
parts  of  Europe  strung  for  beads,  and  that  the  kernels 
have  a  Pistachio  flavour.  The  seeds  ripen  well  in 
ordinary  seasons  ;  they  ought  to  be  sown  soon  after 
gathering,  as  they  lose  their  vitality  rapidly. 

&  Irifolia  (American  Bladder-nut). — Although  not 
particularly  common  nowadays,  this  species  has 
been  in  cultivation  in  England  for  more  than  two 
and  a  half  centuries.  It  is  an  interesting  plant,  orna- 
mental more  in  regard  to  its  foliage  and  habit  than 
its  flowers.  Naturally,  it  appears  to  be  a  shrub 
6  feet  to  10  feet  high,  but  it  cac,  by  removing  the 
lower  branches  and  by  keeping  it  to  a  single  lead, 
be  made  to  form  a  pretty  little  tree.  The  flowers 
aro  produced  from  early  May  to  July  in  short, 
pendent,  racemose  clusters,  and  are  white,  scarcely 
half-an-inch  long,  with  the  sepals  and  petals  erect, 


Fig.  142.— pteris  serrulata  var.  gracilis  multiceps:   hokt.  may. 
(see  p.  372.) 


being  a  native  of  South  Europe,  and  extouding  thence 
to  Asia  Minor  and  Syria.  Although  not  truly  indi- 
genous to  Britain,  it  has  been  found  apparently 
naturalised  here,  and  is  the  first  of  the  series  of 
Staphyleas  stretching  round  the  northern  hemisphere 
which  the  eastward-bound  traveller  would  encounter. 
The  pinnate  leaves  have  usually  five  divisions,  but 
occasionally  seven  ;  these  are  ovate-oblong,  perfectly 
smooth,  and  of  a  bright  green  above,  whilst  paler  or 
slightiy  glaucous  beneath.  The  raceme  is  quite  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  S.  colchica,  being  longer  and  nar- 
rower, aud  more  or  lets  pendent.  The  flowers,  too, 
are  very  distinct,  the  sepals  being  erect,  and  closing 
round  the  petals,  and  thus  forming  a  somewhat 
globular  flower,  half  an  inch  across.  They  are  white, 
with  a  faint  tinge  of  green,  and  generally  appear  early 
in  May.  The  seeds  are  about  the  size  of  large  Peas, 
and  are  produced  in  comparatively  small  bladdery 
capsules.  Usually  a  shrub  6  feet  to  12  feet  high, 
this  species  is  said  by  Duhamel  to  bo  sometimes'met 


the  latter  slightly  overtopping  the  sepals.  The  seeds 
are  produced  in  large  bladder-like  capsules  from 
1  to  2  inches  long.  These  capsules,  as  well  as  its 
stronger  habit,  distinguish  it  from  S.  Bumalda  ; 
whilst  from  S.  pinnata  it  is  as  readily  distinguished 
by  the  almost  invariably  trifoltolate  leaves,  S.  pin- 
nata having  five  or  seven  leaflets.  A  native  of 
Eastern  North  America. 

Although  not  yet  introduced  to  cultivation,  the 
following  species  may  be  briefly  mentioned  to  com- 
plete the  genus  :  — 

S.  Bolanderi. — This,  the  representative  of  the  genus 
in  Western  North  America,  was  discovered  by 
Bolander  "  on  McCloud's  fork  of  the  Sacramento 
River  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mt.  Shasta"  in  1874.  It 
is  said  to  be  one  of  the  rarest  shrubs  in  the  forests  of 
Western  North  America.  The  leaves  have  three 
leaflets,  and  these  are  1J  to  21  inches  long,  broadly 
oval  or  orbiculate,  and  abruptly  pointed.  The  flowers 
are  in  a  short   pendent  raceme,  and  have   the  calyx 


and  corolla  erect,  each  one  is  about  |  inch  long  with 
the  stamens  exserted.  Small  although  the  flowers 
are,  the  bladdery  capsules  (on  specimens  in  the 
Herbarium  at  Kew)  are  24  inches  long. 

S.  Emodi. — According  to  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  this  is 
confined  to  a  narrow  range  in  the  Himalayas  and 
Afghanistan.  It  is  a  small  tree  with  a  spotted  bark, 
trifoliolate  leaves,  and  small  flowers  densely  borne  in 
cymose  clusters.  The  species  is  remarkable  for  the 
size  of  its  leaflets,  some  of  which  are  7  inches  long  by 
3  inches  broad,  also  for  the  large  bladders  surrounding 
the  seeds,  some  of  which  are  3  inches  long.  Dr.  Aitchi- 
son,  who  found  it  in  Afghanistan  in  some  deep  gorges  of 
the  Shendtoi  ravine  at  elevations  of  8,000  to  9,000 
feet,  says  that  the  branches,  whose  olive-green  bark  is 
Bplashed  with  white  markings,  are  carried  by  the 
natives  as  a  protection  against  snakes,  because  of  the 
resemblance  they  bear  to  the  skins  of  these  reptiles. 
Judging  by  dried  specimens  and  descriptions,  the 
species  would  be  an  acquisition  if  it  proved  hardy. 

<S'.  holocarpa  and  5.  mexicana  are  the  two  newest 
species — of  them  little  is  known  ;  the  former  is  a 
shrub  10  feet  high  and  a  native  of  China,  whilst  S. 
mexicana  is  a  tree  that  has  been  discovered  in  the 
forests  of  the  southern  part  of  Western  North 
America.  IK  J.  Bean,  Kew. 


Florists'  Flowers. 


THE  YELLOW  DUNDEE  AURICULAS. 
A  large  bunch  of  yellow  and  self  Auriculas  and 
coloured  Polyanthuses  sent  me  by  Mr.  D.  Storrie,  of 
Dundee,  are  remarkable  for  their  luxuriant  growth 
and  thick  Hower-stems,  some  of  them  18  inches,  and 
more,  in  length.  There  must  be  virtue  in  the  soil 
from  which  Mr.  Storrie  produces  such  enormous 
trusses.  He  states  that  he  has  a  deep  but  somewhat 
stiff  loam,  and  this,  in  combination  with  the  climate, 
suits  these  plants  well.  The  fragrance  in  his  yellow 
Auriculas  is  particularly  striking  ;  a  few  trusses  he 
sent  me  scent  the  room.  My  experience  with 
the  Auricula  leads  me  to  surmise  that  the  yellow  self 
flowers,  whether  pale  or  deep  in  tint,  are  the  most 
fragrant.  The  showy  group  of  yellow  Auriculas 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Storrie  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  were  distinguished  by 
subtle  fragrance,  and  this  was  one  reason  why  they 
were  commended  for  greenhouse  and  home  decoration. 
If  Mr.  Storrie  will  select  his  seed  parents,  endeavour- 
ing to  obtain  smooth,  well-defined  pips,  which  show 
a  greater  surface  to  the  eye  than  they  do  when  they 
are  jagged,  rough,  aud  reflexing,  he  will  add  greater 
value  to  the  welcome  strain  he  has  obtained.  11.  D. 

Fancy  Carnation  "  Qdeen  of  the  Fancies." 
Several  plants  of  this  fine  and  new  Fancy  Car- 
nation were  shown  by  Mr.  Turner  at  the  recent 
Exhibition  in  the  Temple  ;  it  is  one  of  Mr. 
Martin  Smith's  raising.  It  is  a  yellow-ground 
flower,  with  longitudinal  flakes  and  pencillings  of 
bright  crimson,  a  type  of  which  we  have  very  few 
varieties  indeed,  the  principal  representative  being 
Benary's  Stadtrath  Bail,  upon  which  it  is  regarded 
as  a  distinct  improvement.  In  the  case  of  the  latter, 
the  scarlet  colour  is  on  the  petal-edges,  and  slightly 
on  the  petals,  in  the  form  of  fine  pencilling*,  tut 
it  is  not  the  most  robust  of  growers.  In  this  respect 
the  new  Queen  of  the  Fancies  shows  greater  vigour, 
and  is  certain  to  come  to  the  head  of  the  Fancy  divi- 
sion. A  well-known  Midland  amateur  cultivator 
and  exhibitor  of  Fancy  Carnations  stated  that  he 
should  discard  Stadtrath  Bail  in  favour  of  the  now 
variety,  which  appears  to  be  emphatic  testimony  to 
its  value.  K.  D. 


Plant  Notes. 

ROSA  GIGANTEA,  Oripin, 

Tins  new  wild  Rose,  a  native  of  Burma,  discovered 

by  Sir  H.  Collett,  described  aud  named  by  Professor 

Crepin  at  Brussels,   and   figured  iu  the  Gardeners' 

Chronicle,   July   6,   1889,   p.  13,  is  now,  as  already 
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noted  in  these  columns,  in  blossom  on  the  south 
facade  of  the  Chateau  Eleonore  at  Cannes,  the  resi- 
dence nf  Lord  Brougham  and  Vaux.  It  is  a  splendid 
plant,  combining  with  vigorous  growth  a  shining 
foliage,  and  the  beauty  of  its  noble  large  cream- 
coloured  or  slightly  yellow  flowers,  turning  nearly 
white  before  falling ;  they  reach  a  diameter  of 
nearly  6  inches.  The  large  buds  are  of  a  rich  deep 
golden  colour. 

It  is  difficult,  without  being  a  specialist  in  Roses, 
to  make  out  its  nearest  affinities,  and  to  say  exactly 
the  group  to  which  it  belongs.  But  I  think  that  its 
best  place  is  among  the  Banksiana)  of  Mr.  Baker's 
classification  of  "Garden  Roses"  (Nicholson  Die',  of 
Oard.),  though  the  stipules  are  much  more  adnate 
than  in  the  R.  einica,  which  it  most  nearly  resembles. 

The  Lug  rambling  branches  of  Rosa  gigantea  are 
quite  glabrous  ;  greyish  -  green,  but  ou  the  side 
exposed  to  the  suu  light-brown,  armed  with  distant 
irregular  prickles,  often  in  pairs  at  the  base  of  the 
leaves,  especially  on  the  lower  ones.  The  hooked 
prickles  are  of  moderate,  nearly  equal  size,  grey  or 
brown,  and  rise  from  a  long  elliptical  base. 

Leaves  3  to  5  inches  long,  5  to  7-foliolate,  glabrous, 
dull  shining  green  on  the  upperside,  paler  on  the 
underside.  Leaflets  elliptic  or  lanceolate,  acute, 
finely  but  sharply  serrated,  with  a  distinct  red  border, 
and  becoming  larger  in  size,  thus  the  end  leaflet  is 
the  largest.  Rachis  armed  with  some  red  small 
prickles,  and  with  distant  glands.  Stipules  small, 
adDate,  not  or  nearly  half  as  long  as  the  petioles,  the 
margin  densely  covered  with  small  red  glands. 

Flowers  solitary,  shortly  peduncled,  calyx  -  tube 
hemispheric,  quite  smooth  ;  sepals  long,  entire,  acute 
or  ending  in  a  leaflike  point;  outside  green,  tinged 
with  red,  inside  whito  pubescent,  margin  glandulous, 
with  glands  of  different  length. 

Petals  large,  broad,  imbricated,  yellowish-white. 
Disc  large,  styles  much  exserted,  free,  villous, 
stamens  long.     Fruit  ? 

A  distinct  species,  and  from  the  size  of  the  flowers, 
their  colour,  and  the  beautiful  vigorous  foliage, 
one  of  the  most  desirable  of  wild  Roses.  It  is  said, 
however,  to  be  somewhat  more  delicate  than  others, 
and  more  subject  to  mildew.  A.  Berger,  Curator, 
La  Mortola,  May  2,  1898. 


The   Week's   Work, 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  W.  H.  White,  Orchid  Grower,  Burford,  Dorking. 

The  East  Indian  and  other  waim  Houses.— The 
majority  of  the  plants  in  these  houses  being  in  full 
growth,  a  generous  growing  temperature  should  be 
maintained  in  them,  employing  a  con-iderable 
amount  of  fire-heat  at  night  in  order  that  the  warmth 
will  stand  at  about  75°  the  last  thing  at  night.  As 
soon  as  the  warmth  increases  in  the  early  morning, 
thoroughly  damp  down,  and  when  the  warmth  has 
risen  5°  or  10"  by  sun-heat,  a  slight  amount  of  ventila- 
tion may  be  afforded,  not,  however,  loweriDg  the 
temperature,  but  just  to  admit  some  fresh  air.  The 
air  may  become  comparatively  dry  towards  the 
middle  of  the  day  in  order  to  consolidate  the  tissues. 
Let  tho  house  be  closed  between  2  and  3  p.m.,  and 
at  the  same  time  draw  up  the  blind  on  the  lighter 
tide,  and  thus  allow  the  temperature  to  be  raised  by 
sun  bent  to  So"  or  9u°,  damping  the  floors,  especially 
behind  and  beneath  the  hotwater-pipes,  and  between 
potsand  stages.  Many  species  of  deciduous  Dendrobiurns 
being  now  in  full  growth, wilhgrowing.-hoots  freely  mak- 
ingioot",  the  syringiugof  the  lower  sides  of  the  leaves 
at  closing  time  will  be  a  great  assistance,  and  free  the 
foliage  from  reel-spider  and  other  insects.  The 
Phaheuupsis,  Bolleas,  Angnecums,  Cypripedioms,  &c, 
should  still  be  shaded  until  the  sun  has  lost  its  pow.  r 
forbarm  for  the  day.  Plautsof  Cypripedium  Lawrence- 
ana,  C.  Curtisii,  C.  ciliolare,  C.  superciliare,  C.  Stonei, 
C.  Swanianum,  C.  grande,  C.  selligerum,  C.  barbatum, 
C.  Hookerre,  C.  Chamberlainianum,  C.  callosum,  C. 
euryaudrum,  and  C.  Eleanor,  inmates  of  the  warm 
division,  are  fast  going  out  of  bloom  ;  and  as  during 
floweriDg  these  species  make  scarcely  any  growth,  it 
will  be  advisable,  when  the  flower-Bpikes  are  removed, 
to  :  :ertain  if  larger  pots  are  required  by  thero. 
Nono  of  these  species  should  be  kept  in  a  pot-bound 
condition,  and   it  is  advisable  to  repot  yearly,   and 


afford  pots  one  or  two  Bizcs  larger.  Large  specimens 
which  may  have  become  bare  of  growths  in  the  centre 
are  thebetterfor  being  divided ,  the  dead  roots  trimmed 
off,  and  the  divisions  placed  in  pots  of  a  suitable  size. 
Let  the  pots  be  quite  clean,  and  if  new,  soak  them 
in  water  for  an  hour.  When  commencing  operations, 
half-fill  the  pot  with  clean  crocks,  and  then  place  in 
the  pot  a  portion  of  rough  fibry-peat,  fresh  sphag- 
num-moss, with  a  few  pieces  of  tufa,  arraDged  in 
orderly  fashion,  worked  into  the  soil,  to  aid  in 
keeping  porous.  Freshly -potted  plants  are  by  some 
gardeners  afforded  a  great  deal  too  much  water,  with 
the  result  that  the  roots  are  soon  lost  from  decay. 
As  a  rule  for  general  observance,  it  may  be  stated 
that  for  a  few  weeks  after  repotting  it  is  sufficient  to 
keep  the  compost  merely  moist,  till  such  time 
as  new  roots  push  forth.  When  thorough  re  estab- 
lishment has  taken  place,  the  quantity  of  water 
should  be  increased  by  degrees. 

The  Cattleya-house. — The  plants  here  will  require 
abundant  ventilation  by  means  of  the  lower  venti- 
lators, and  the  house  should  be  damped  down  about 
3p  m.,  at  which  time  air  should  be  partially  excluded. 
Let  the  roof-shading  be  rolled  up  alter  the  great  heat 
has  departed,  the  hour  depending  on  the  position  and 
lay  of  the  house. 

Mexican  Division. — The  plaids  in  this  house 
require  only  a  very  thin  shading.  Let  the  house  be 
treated  in  the  manner  recommended  for  the  East 
Indian-house,  and  afford  Ltclia  auceps  and  others  like 
it  overhead  syringings  at  closing  time.  By  day  the 
plants  should  be  freely  afforded  air,  and  some 
amount  may  be  left  at  the  top  and  bottom  at  night 
in  favourable  weather.  The  temperature  Bhould 
gradually  decline  to  05°  by  the  morning. 

Intermediate-house. — The  degree  of  warmth  in  this 
house  should  be  slightly  below  that  of  the  Cattleya, 
and  a  trifle  higher  than  the  Udontoglossutn-house. 

Cool-house  should  be  freely  ventilated  when  the 
external  air  is  cool  and  miist,  but  with  a  drying 
wind  blowing  by  day  it  will  be  better  to  dispense 
with  ventilation  at  the  top,  although  at  night  plenty 
of  air  may  be  admitted,  tho  lower  ventilators  being 
kept  wide  open.  Fire  heat  will  not  be  necessary  for 
the  present.  Be  careful  not  to  admit  strong  suu- 
shine  to  the  plants,  and  do  all  that  is  possible  to  keep 
the  warmth  several  degrees  below  that  of  the  ou'er  air. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  J.  W.  McHattie,  Gardener,  Strafchfieldsave,  Hants. 

French  Beans. — These  plants,  if  they  are  eown 
thickly  in  tho  drills,  should  be  thinned  to  about 
ti  inches  apart,  and  afterwards  the  soil  should  be 
drawn  up  to  them  ou  both  side3,  an  1  tho  intervening 
spaces  hoed.  A  sowing  of  the  Negro  Long-pod, 
Ne  Plus  Ultra,  or  Canadian  Wonder  varitt:es,  made  at 
about  this  dato,  will  afford  a  supply  till  the  latest 
date  that  Beans  can  be  had  in  the  opm  air. 

Scarlet  Runner  Beans. — If  theEe  plauts  aro  grown 
without  stopping  the  points  of  the  stems,  eticks  are 
needed  almost  as  soon  as  the  plants  appear,  the  slicks 
being  long  or  short  according  to  the  mode  of  treat- 
ment ;  that  is  as  ordinarily-trown,  sticks  of  7  to  8  feet 
will  suffice  as  supports,  but  if  grown  in  manured 
trenches  10  to  12  feet  will  not  be  too  tall.  In  light 
land  a  mulch  of  litter  laid  along  the  rows  is  necessary. 
Another  sowing  may  be  made  during  this  mouth. 

Capsicums  and  Chiles. — Plants  raised  from  seed 
sown  in  the  month  of  March,  carefully  grown-on  and 
hardenedoff,  may  be  planted  out  in  the  southern 
parts  of  the  country  when  warm  weather  has  come, 
choosing  the  warmest  spot  for  them,  and  a  light,  rich 
soil.  Let  the  plants  be  freely  sjringed  for  a  time  in 
order  to  encourage  growth,  and  to  keep  red-spider  at 
bay. 

Garden  Suedes  and  Turnips. — A  small  sowing  of 
Laing's  Garden  Swede  may  now  be  made  in  the  same 
manner  as  Turnips.  It  is  a  vegetable  useful  in  the 
spring,  when  Turnips  of  good  quality  arc  unobtain- 
able. Turnip-seed  should  be  sown  frequently  up  to 
Midsumtner-day.  The  laud  for  the  crop  should  be 
well  prepared,  and  a  sprinkling  of  guano  or  fresh 
wood-ashes  or  charred  soil  should  be  afforded  the 
plants  just  when  they  are  germinating.  The  plants 
should  be  thinned  before  they  spindle  from  being 
crowded. 

Vegetable-Marrows  may  still  be  planted,  choosing 
for  them  a  spent  hot-bed  or  a  manure-heap,  and 
affording  the  plauts  a  good  bed  of  rich  soil  in  which 
to  grow,  as  the  more  luxuriant  the  growth  the  larger 
the  crop. 


Potatos. — Potatos  with  us  arc  making  quick  growth 
and  earthing-up  is  become  necessary  with  the  oarlies 
and  second  earlies. 

Winter  Brassicas. — If  Broccolis,  Borecoles,  Savoja 
and  Brussels  Sprouts  have  been  sown  thickly,  either 
in  drills  or  broadcast,  pricking  off  will  be  very  neces- 
sary in  order  to  have  the  plants  in  a  fit  stale  to  set 
out  when  the  time  comes.  Let  a  sufficient  number 
be  pricked  off  so  as  to  leave  a  margin  for  rejected 
plants. 

PLANTS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  W.  Messenger,  ttardeuer,  Wooleer-itune  Park,  Ipswich, 
Greenhouse  Climbers. — Timely  attention  should  be 
given  to  thinning  out  superfluous  shoots,  and  adjust- 
ing and  tying  the  remainder  in  such  a  manner  that 
they  are  seen  to  the  greatest  advantage.  Plants 
fastened  to  walls  and  pillars  should  have  all  the  main 
growth  securely  tied  in,  and  the  lateral  shoots  allowed 
to  grow  in  their  natural  manner.  Should  the  growth 
be  rampant,  and  likely  to  become  an  entangled 
mass,  thin  it  out  boldly,  so  as  to  permit  of  stron«  de- 
velopment and  abundant  flowering.  This  advice  applies 
chiefly  to  Plumbago  capensis,  Tracheliospermum  jas- 
minoides,  Solanum  jasminoides,  Oestrum  (Habrotham- 
nus)in  variety,  the  Jasmines,  Hoya  carnoea,  Lonicera, 
Kennedya,  kc.  For  Asparagus  plumosus,  and  A. 
tenuissimus,  Myrsiphyllum  asparagoides,  Lapageria, 
and  plants  of  similar  habit,  it  is  necessary  to  untwine 
the  growths  from  about  the  wires,  and  tie  them  in 
evenly  over  the  area  to  be  covered,  for  when  allowed  to 
grow  for  any  length  of  time  without  this  kind  of 
attention  it  is  difficult  to  carry  out  the  work  without 
breaking  and  damaging  the  growths.  Water  should 
be  copiously  afforded  to  the  borders  aud  potted  plants. 
Some  climbers  are  liable  to  be  attacked  by  Tnrips, 
which  rapidly  soil  their  appearance  if  not  eradicated 
when  first  noticed.  The  best  remedy  to  use  against 
them  is  Richard's  XL  AH  Liquor. 

LUlums. — Plants  which  are  in  need  of  staking 
and  tying  must  be  attended  to  without  delay  ;  and 
let  a  sharp  look-out  be  kept  for  green-fly,  dusting 
the  plant  with  tobacco-powder  or  fumigatiDg  them  if 
the  pest  be  present.  Lilies  should  be  afforded  weik 
manure-water  frequently,  and  be  placed  in  a  cool, 
airy  bouse  or  pit,  and  upon  a  moist  base.  If  any  of 
the  plants  are  to  be  retarded  in  regard  to  their 
floweriug,  place  them  in  a  cool,  airy  shed  and  they  will 
keep  in  afresh  condition  for  a  considerable  length  of. 
time. 

Pandanus  Veitchi.—  A  good  stock  of  healthy  joung 
plants  is  invaluable  in  establishments  where  much 
room  and  table  decoration  is  required  of  the  gar- 
dener. For  increasing  the  stock  of  this  plant  tako 
any  well-coloured  suckers  that  may  b*  showing  at 
the  base  of  an  old  plant,  and  detach  them  by 
screwing  them  round  ;  then  smoo'h  tho  eLd  of 
each  with  a  knife,  removing  a  few  of  the  basd 
leaves,  so  as  to  allow  the  roots  a  ready  pa=sage, 
and  insert  them  singly  in  small,  deep  pots,  using  a 
light  sandy  soil,  aud  placing  them  iu  the  propagating- 
box.  Only  bright,  well- variegated  suckers  should  be 
taken,  for  dull-coloured  one3  seldom  make  nice- 
looking  decorative  plants.  The  variegatiou  is  best 
preserved  by  u-ing  a  rather  poor  sandy  soil  when  repot- 
ting them.  Pandanuses  delight  iu  heat  and  mois- 
ture, but  a  slight  amount  of  shade  should  be 
affjrded  them  during  tho  hottest  part  of  the  day. 

Plugging  Plants  Outdoors. — By  this  date  most  of 
the  bedding  plants  being  planted,  time  will  be  found 
for  the  removal  outdoors,  after  a  careful  course  of 
hardening  off,  of  Salvias,  Eupatoriums,  zonal  Pelar- 
goniums, Cytisus,  Correas,  Coronillas,  Epacrises,  and 
greenhouse  plants  generally.  It  is  advisable  to 
plunge  these  iu  coal-ashes,  so  as  to  economise  water- 
ing and  maintain  the  roots  in  a  c  ol  medium,  and 
an  equable  state  of  moisture.  Strong-rooting  plants 
should  have  a  piece  of  slate  placed  under  the  bottom 
of  the  pots,  and  in  all  cases  a  suffie:ent  space  should 
be  allowed  between  tho  plants  to  permit  of  due 
development  of  growth. 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

By  II.  Walters,  Gardener,  EastweU  Bark,  Ashlord. 
Paul's  Carmine  Pillir  Hose. — For  the  covering  of 
arches  and  arbours,  forming  hedges,  or  serving  as 
pillars,  this  is  one  of  the  best  Roses.  It  is  a  luxuriant 
grower,  hardy,  and  makes  good  progress  in  a  short 
time  when  the  soil  is  of  the  right  kind.  The  trusses 
of  single  flowers  are  borne  in  great  profusion.  The 
colour,  as  its  name  implies,  is  a  very  deep  carmine,  of 
a  tiut,  which,  when  the  sunshine  is  on  it,  has  a  very 
vivid  effect.  The  bloom  is  pretty  when  still  , 
uuoprened. 
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Wallflowers,  Canterbury  Bells,  Aquilegias,  Fc.r- 
gloves,  Myosotis,  and  Lilium  pendula. —  Seeds  of  these 
favourite  flowers  of  spring  should  be  town  this 
mouth,  it  being  advisablo  for  gardeners  ill  most  parts 
of  the  country  to  have  strong,  busby  plants  by  the 
autumn.  Such  plants  start  into  growth  more  quickly 
than  weaker  outs,  and  get  therefore  well-established 
before  wiuter  begins.  The  best  place  in  which  to 
bow  the  seeds  is  a  partially  shaded  border,  the 
seeds  being  scattered  thinly  broadcast,  thus  avoid- 
ing the  trouble  and  labour  of  transplantation 
into  nurEe-beds.  The  beds  should  be  trampled  lightly 
and  made  level  and  smooth  with  a  6ne-toothed  rake, 
before  the  seeds  are  sown.  After  sowing,  hack  in 
the  coarser  seeds  with  a  small  rake,  but  let  the  fine 
seeds  lay  on  the  surface  untouched,  beyond  a  slight 
patting  and  smoothing  over  with  a  bit  of  smooth 
board  or  the  back  of  a  bright  spade.  Beyond  a  little 
thinning  where  the  plants  may  have  been  sown  too 
thickly,  and  hand-weeding,  nothing  else  will  be 
lequired  before  plauting-out  takes  place. 

General  Remaris. — The  continued  cold  w<ather  is 
proving  very  injurious  to  many  of  the  tender  plants 
in  the  beds  ;  and  the  leaves  sire  falling  from  the  Limes 
and  Elms  in  this  part  of  the  so  called  Garden 
of  England  as  if  we  were  in  the  month  of  October. 
AU  recently-planted  subjects  should  be  afforded 
water  if  the  soil  has  got  dry,  doing  this  in  the  evening 
in  preference  to  the  morning  hours.  Weeds  must  be 
kept  under  by  hand-pulling  and  hoeing;  and  on 
hard  gravel  walks  weed-killer  should  be  used  ;  and 
loose  -  shell,  spar,  granite,  and  sea  -  sand  walks 
must  be  kept  clean  with  the  Dutch  -  hoe  and 
the  rake.  Lawns  will  need  for  the  present  almost 
weekly  attention  in  the  matter  of  mowing  and  cleaning 
up.  The  dead  blooms  should  be  removed  from 
Pansies  and  Violas,  in  order  to  prolong  the  flowering 
of  these  plants.  The  ground  should  be  stirred  with 
the  hoe  or  hand-fork  around  Gladiolus,  and  each 
growth  tecured  to  a  neat  stake  ;  Doronicums  should  be 
relieved  of  the  spent  flowers  and  stalks.  Creepers  on 
walls  should  be  nailed-in  as  growth  proceeds,  and  if 
the  soil  in  which  they  are  planted  be  dry,  a  heavy 
application  of  water  should  be  afforded.  If  the  Hoses 
(rained  on  fences  are  infested  with  green-fly,  Jet 
thun  be  syringed  with  diluted  Tobacco-water,  or  with 
Calvert's  carbolic-soap  at  the  race  of  3  oz.  to  1  gallon 
of  water. 

HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 
By  W.  H.  Divers,  Gardener,  Belvoir  Castle,  Grantham. 
Peaeh. — The  trees  are  making  rapid  growth,  and 
the  securing  of  the  necessary  shoots,  and  the  re  moval 
of  those  that  are  superfluous  will  require  attention  at 
s-h'  it  intervals.  Lateral  growths  must  be  stopped  ;t 
the  first  joint  reckoned  upwards  from  the  base,  and  at 
this  point  flower-buds  will  often  form,  which  dots  not 
occur  if  the  shoot  is  simply  pulled  out.  Examine 
these  and  other  wall  fruit-trees,  and  apply  insecticides 
or  copious  syringings  with  water  if  aphides,  red- 
spider,  &c,  are  discovered  thereon.  When  warmer 
weather  at  length  favours  the  countiy,  the  blister  in 
Teach  foliage  will  gradually  disappear  ;  but  all  badly- 
curled  leaves  should  now  le  removed  and  burnt,  as  to 
leave  tbem  affords  a  hiding-place  for  insects. 

The  Borders. — In  seme  localities,  shallow  and  light 
Eoils  will  soon  be  in  need  of  water,  and  especially 
those  in  which  are  trees  this  year  transplanted,  and 
the  borders  of  south  and  east  walls  generally,  at  such 
time  diluted  manure-water  should  be  afforded  to 
!ho;e  trees  that  are  carrying  full  crops  of  fruit.  If 
the  borders  are  caked  on  the  surface,  slightly  lift  the 
ssjil  with  a  digging- fork  thrust  in  an  inch  or  two,  so 
as  to  let  the  water  run  in  readily. 

Late  Strawberries. — The  beds  should  be  copiously 
supplied  with  water  during  dry  weather,  but  no 
manure-water  should  be  applied  after  the  fruit  show.-*. 
Barberries,  <tc—  The  plantations  will  be  benefited 
by  having  a  mulch  of  strawy  litter  to  keep  the  rain 
from  splashing  the  fruit  that  bangs  low  dowD,  and  to 
maintain  the  soil  in  a  moist  state.  Search  well  for 
n:aggots  and  caterpillars  on  Pear  aud  Apple-trees, 
tbe.-e  creatures  being  very  destructive  to  the  joung 
fiuits  at  this  season. 

General  Remarks. — It  is  now  very  necessary  to  wage 
war  with  weeds  everywhere,  and  to  stir  the  ground 
with  the  hoe  as  soon  after  heavy1  rain  as  it  is 
possible  to  employ  the  tool  readily,  thus  letting  the 
suns  heat  into  the  soil,  and  checking  evaporation 
of  moisture.  All  plants  of  Groundsel,  Charlock, 
Shepherds'  Parse,  Couch  Grass,  and  Fat  Hen 
(Chenopodium),  shuuld  now  be  collected  and  charred, 
a*,  when  merely  hoed  up  and  allowed  to  remain  on  the 
ground  until  the  seed  becomes  fit  for  germination, 
another  crop  of  these  troubUsome  plants  spring  up. 


FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  G.  Norman,  Gardener,  Hatfield  House,  Herts. 
The  Fig-house. — Pot  Figs  should,  wheu  the  first 
crop  of  fruits  is  taken,  be  thoroughly  washed  with 
warm-water  applied  with  a  syringe,  directing  it  chiefly 
and  strongly  to  the  under  sides  of  the  leaves  in  order 
to  dislodge  red-spider  ;  and  should  scale  be  present 
it  must  be  cleared  off  the  plants  with  a  sponge  aud 
soapy-water.  To  encourage  the  second  crop  of  Figs, 
afford  the  plants  a  top-dressing  of  loam  anil  a  small 
quantity  of  artificial  manure.  Afford  the  plants 
water  as  often  as  may  be  required,  and  maintain  a 
moist  air  in  the  house,  aud  a  temperature  of  about 
65°  at  night,  aud  80°  to  S5°  by  day,  closing  early 
in  the  afternoon,  aud  generally  carrying  out  the 
methods  put  into  practice  with  the  first  crop. 

Early  Vinery. — After  the  whole  of  the  crop  of 
Grapes  is  removed  from  the  vines,  afford  them  a 
thorough  cleaning  with  warm  water  applied  with  the 
syringe  or  engine,  taking  care  to  direct  it  powerfully 
against  the  leaves,  so  as  to  dislodge  red-spider  if 
present,  but  without  injuring  the  former  ;  and  this 
kind  of  treatment  should  be  repeated  at  intervals 
throughout  the  summer.  The  Vines,  moreover,  must 
not  lack  water  at  the  roots,  but  whenever  the  test- 
stick  shows  the  soil  to  be  getticg  dry,  afford  it  water 
in  quantity,  be  the  borders  out  or  inside  ones.  Do 
not  shorten  or  remove  laterals,  but  let  tbem  alone  in 
order  to  encourage  the  growth  and  extension  of  the 
roots.  This  vinery  must  be  kept  fully  open  night 
and  day,  excepting  during  storms  of  wind  and  hail. 

Other  Vineries. — If  Grapes  have  to  last  as  long  as 
possible  after  they  are  ripe,  cutting  should  commence 
with  the  ripest,  and  as  soon  as  each  Vine  is  cleared 
of  its  crop,  it  shoull  receive  a  cleaning  in  the  manner 
described  above.  Grapes  to  be  kept  for  as  long  a 
period  of  time  as  possible  without  shrivelling  or 
decaying  must  be  well  ventilated  in  fine  weather,  and 
in  wet  weather  the  upper  ventilators  should  be  closed, 
and  the  heating  apparatus  made  slightly  warm. 
Where  Grapes  are  beginning  to  colour,  and  the  crop 
is  a  full  one,  manure-water  may  be  afforded  the 
border  when  it  is  dry,  sulphate  of  lime  at  the  rate  of 
half  an  ounce  to  the  gallon  of  water  being  likewise 
applied  as  a  help  in  colouring  the  bunches.  When 
Grapes  are  at  this  stage,  the  Vines  need  careful  airing, 
and  on  no  account  should  it  be  stinted  in  amount, 
except  it  be  to  close  the  upper  lights  when  it  rains. 
In  the  afternoon,  when  taking  off  the  air,  let  a  little 
spsce  be  left  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  vinery, 
and  throughout  the  night.  By  means  of  hot-water 
pipes  maintain  the  required  degree  of  warmth  on  dull 
days,  and  also  at  night,  and  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting the  condensation  of  moisture  on  the  berries. 
On  theso  Vines  the  laterals  should  be  removed  fre- 
quently, excepting  Madresfield  Court,  whose  berries 
crack  if  denudation  of  growths  takes  place,  or  the 
temperature  be  allowed  to  get  low,  or  air  be  not  freely 
afforded.  As  the  process  of  colouring  advances,  the 
damping  of  the  borders  and  floor  may  be  lessened  in 
amount.  The  bunches  of  Grapes  after  thinniug 
should  be  occasionally  examined  for  seedless  berries, 
which  should  always  be  removed,  and  a  few  of  the 
others  likewise  if  crowding  appears  likely  to  occur. 
All  late  Grapes,  whilst  cool,  dull  weather  prevails, 
will  be  the  better  for  the  continual  use  of  the  heating 
apparatus,  thus  giving  firmness  to  the  fruit  and 
foliage,  and  less  liability  to  scald  when  the  sun  does 
really  shine. 

THE  APIARY. 
By  Expert. 
Rendering  Wax. — To  most  persons  this  part  of 
the  bee-keeper's  business  is  troublesome  and  dis- 
tasteful, many  preferring  to  burn  the  refuse  couibs 
outright,  ratiier  than  tackle  the  woik  of  rendering 
them  into  wax.  In  every  well-managed  apiary  there 
accumulates  during  the  season  a  considerable  quantity 
of  refuse  comb,  scraps  of  foundation,  and  the  pressed 
empty  combs,  which,  if  the  apiary  is  of  any  size, 
will  amount  to  considerable  dimensions,  and  in  these 
days  of  low  price3  and  keen  competition  nothing  con- 
nected with  the  1  ee-industry  should  be  lost  sight  of. 
An  ordinary  skep  of  clean  combs  will  produce  about 
half  a  pound  of  wax  ;  and  when  so  many  now  use 
full  sheets  of  foundation  in  the  frames,  nearly 
that  amount  in  weight  of  wax  can  be  secured 
when  melted  down  again.  Almost  everyone  who 
has  rendered  wax  is  agreed  that  whatever  dishes  are 
employed  in  the  work  should  I  e  kept  exclusively  for 
that  purpose.  As  with  either  advances  made  of  late 
years  in  the  oppbance  trade,  those  for  the  taking  of 
the  wax  have  come  in  for  a  share  of  attention.  For 
small  ap'aries,  the  cot'ager's  wax  extractor,   costing 


about  3a.,  suits    admirably.      It    is   made    in    two 
separate    parts ;    the    upper   dish   has   a   perforated 
bottom,    which   holds  tho  refuse  combs.     This  dish 
fits  over  the  under  one,  partly  filled  with  water.     As 
the  water  boils,  the  steam  ascends  up  through  the 
combs  and  melts  the  wax,  which  falls  into  the  water 
in  the  lower  dish,  and  when  cool  it  can  be  lifted  off  in 
one  cake.     A  larger  extractor  on  the  same  principle, 
but  with  several  improvements  added,  is  also  in  use, 
and  adapted  for  larger  apiaries.     Where  none  of  these 
can  be  had,  the  every-day  washing-pot  or  boiler  may 
be  utilised  for  the  purpose  of  wax-rendering,  thus  : — 
First,  press  the  combs  firmly  together,  and  tie  into 
any    coarse    bag    (an    ordinary   sugar-bag   will   do). 
Immerse    this    bag   into    the    pot   of   warm    water, 
so   that   by  some   means   it   is  held   down    beneath 
the    surface  ;    as    the    water    boils    the     wax    will 
ooze  out  of  the  bag,  and  float  on  the  top,  and  when 
cool   may  be  lifted  off  in  one  cake,  leaving  all  the 
refuse  iuside  the  bag.     A  secoud  melting  and  straining 
through  muBlin  into  any  dish  or  mould  will  make  it 
fit  for  sale.     About  twelve  years  ago  I  had  made  for 
my  own  use  a  wax  extractor,  which,  though  plain  in 
structure,  I  have  found  very  useful.     It  is  a  Eepuare 
dish,  13  inches  by  13  inches  by  18  inches  deep  inside, 
made  of  strong  steel-plate,  tinned,  and  having  a  handle 
and  spout ;  a  Btrong  perforated  metal  lid  is  made  to 
slide  down   the   inside  of   the   dish   to  any  desired 
depth,    anel  held  there  by  means  of  a  screw.     Into 
this  dish  the  combs  are  pressed  firmly  up  to  3  inches 
or  so  from  the  top,  and  the  liel  brought  close  down  to 
them.     Water  is  now  added  till  it  rises  above  the  lid, 
and  to  every  four  gallons  of  water  a  dessert  spoonful 
of  sulphuric   acid   (vitriol)   is  added.      This  greatly 
enriches  the  colour  of  the  wax.     As  the  water  boils 
the  wax  is  poured  off  into  cold  water,  and  each  boil- 
ing yields  from  4  to  5  lb.  of  wax.     When  all   the 
combs   are  operated   on,   the   wax  is  then  collected 
and  tied  into  a  clean-washed  flour-bag,  and  reboiled 
in  clean  water  (soft  water  is  best),  with  the  vitriol 
added  as  before.     When  melted,  the  wax  is  poured 
into  moulds  anel  allowed  to  cool  slowly  ;  by  placing 
over  each  dish  a  piece  of  paper  to  keep  in  the  heat, 
this   prevents  the  cakeB    from    cracking.       Selected 
pieces  of  white  comb  and  the  caDpings  gathered  from 
the  honey  extractor-work,  should  be  carefully   pre- 
served, and  when  these  are  collected  in  any  quantity, 
tbey  will  yield  to  the  bee-keeper  a  sample  of  the 
finest  wax  fit  to  win  a  prize  in  any  competition. 


Variorum. 

Cold    Storage   of  Apples    and    other 

FRUIT. — In  1895  the  Apple  crop,  says  the  Journal  of 
Greengrocery,  Fruit,  and  Floicers,  for  May  28,  was 
one  of  the  largest  ever  known  in  this  country,  yet 
practically  the  whole  of  it  was  finished  before  Christ- 
mas, not  because  the  whole  of  the  fruit  was  wanted 
by  that  time,  but  for  the  simple  reason  that  growers 
glutted  the  markers  with  it,  and  got  in  return  no 
more  than  they  could  expect— viz.,  very  low  and 
unremunerative  prices.  At  the  present  time  there 
is  every  prospect  of  there  being  just  such  another 
crop  as  that  of  1S95.  Before  the  fruit  comes 
along,  we  should  like  to  see  home  growers 
making  a  little  preparation  for  it  in  the  shape 
of  colel  or  other  means  of  storage,  for  it  is  only  by 
doing  this  and  studying  the  markets  that  the  best 
price;  are  to  be  realised.  Turn  to  our  pages  in  1895, 
and  it  will  be  6ecn  that  good  Apples  realised  from 
li.fi  ■'.  to  2s.  6d.  per  bushel,  and  keeping  sorts,  too  ; 
while  early  in  189ti  fureigu  produce  fetched  from 
10s.  to  15s.  per  bushel.  If  cold  storage  was  adopted 
in  England  in  the  same  way  as  i^  done  abroad,  many 
kinds  of  produce  could  be  doubled  in  value,  and  less 
would  be  heard  of  the  grumble  from  the  grower, 
wbeu  he  is  blessed  with  a  good  harvest,  that  the 
price  is  so  bad  that  the  fruit  does  not  |  y  to  send 
t    market. 

The    Timber    Supply    of   the    World.— 

'In  spite  of  the  enormous  ccmsumpti  n  eif  timber," 
sajs  the  Feho,  "there  still  remain  on  tho  face  of  tho 
globe  immense  areas  of  virgin  forest.  Tho  forests 
of  Quebec  and  Montreal  cover  a  tract  of  country  a 
mdlion  anel  a  half  square  miles  in  area  ;  the  Amazon 
valley  forests  have  three  times  that  area,  and  those 
of  central  Africa  are  tea  times  as  large.  Ttjen  there 
are  the  unexplored  primeval  forests  of  Siberia,  where 
for  hundreds  of  miles  the  Pine-trees  grow  so  thickly 
together  as  to  be  practically  injpassaWe." 
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EDITORIAL'  NOTICES. 


ADVERTI8EMENT8  should  be  lent  to  the  PUBLISHER. 

Letters  for  Publication,  as  well  as  specimens  and  plants  for 
naming,  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR,  41,  Welling- 
ton Street,  Covent  Garden,  London.  Communications 
should  be  written  on  one  side  only  of  the  paper, 
sent  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible,  and  duly  signed  by 
the  writer.  If  desired,  the  signature  will  not  be  printed,  but 
kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith.  The  Editor  does  not  under- 
take to  pay  for  any  contributions,  or  to  return  unused  com- 
munications or  illustrations,  unless  by  special  arrangement. 

Local    News Correspondents  will  greatly  oblige   by  sending 

to  the  Editor  early  intelligence  of  local  events  likely  to  le 
of  interest  to  our  readers,  or  of  any  matters  which  it  is 
desirabU  to  brinq  under  the  notice  of  horticulturists. 

Illustrations.— Die  Editor  will  thankfully  rtcclue  and  select 
photographs  or  drawings,  suitable  for  reproduction,  of 
gardens,  or  of  remarkable  plants,  flcwers,  trees,  dtc.;  but 
he  cannot  be  responsible  for  loss  or  injury. 

Newspapers.— Correspondents  sending  newspapers  should  le 
careful  to  mark  the  paragraphs  they  wish  the  Editor  to  see. 

APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


..    ».r,.»-  t         on  f  Royal  Agricultural  Show  at  Bir- 

MONDAY,  June  20 1     mingh|m# 

•t,Ti-^virt!r>A\r     t.,*,,.  oo  I  Royal    Jersey     Hoitioultural    Eo- 
WEDNEi-DAY,  June  22  j      c->iety.8  sbo£. 


THURSDAY,      Joke  23 


{  National  Rose  Society's  Exhibition 
-,,.  I      at  Bath,    in    conjunction    with 

I      E    " 

I  By 


Bath  Rose  and  Begonia  &how. 
de  Rose  Show. 

June  24— Royal  Botanic  Society  (Lecture). 


FRIDAY, 

b  iTirnniV        i„Kt  if,  '  Windsor  and  Eton  Rose  and  Horti- 
s.\Tl  RD.U ,       JUM-.  2o  ^     cuiturai  show. 


SALE. 


FRIDAY, 


t         at  S  Imported  and  Established  Orchids, 
0HE  ■"  1      at  I'rotheroe  &  Morris'  Booms. 


Average  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  week,  deduced  from 

I  Ibservations  of  Forty-three  Years,  at  Chiswick.— 61  71-. 
Actual  Temperatures: — 

London.— Jane  15  (6  p.m.):  Max.,  01°;  Min.,  4S°. 
Provinces. — June    15   (<>    p.m.):    Max.,    oS° 
Min.,  51°,  Sumburgh  Head. 
Dull,  chilly ;  ungehial. 


York  ; 


The  eleventh  volume  of  Prof. 
North  Amort-,    SARGENT'S  monumental  w,k  on 

the  trees  of  tho  United  States 
has  recently  been  issued.  We  have  often  had 
occasion  to  comment  on  the  scope  of  this  book, 
and  on  the  masterly  way  in  which  it  is  carried 
out,  so  that  we  may  on  this  occasion  confine 
ourselves  to  a  few  remarks  on  the  contents  of 
the  present  volume,  which  is  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  the  genus  Pinus,  of  which  thirty -four 
species  are  desoibed  and  figured.  Twenty- 
one  species  inhabit  the  Western  States  of 
America,  thirteen  the  Eastern  States,  so  that 
even  without  reckoning  the  Mexican  and  Central 
American  species,  which  are  at  present  ill- 
defined,  the  temperate  and  northern  parts  of 
the  American  continent  give  a  home  to  half  the 
known  species.  In  Mexico  and  the  adjacent 
States  there  are  several  species  which  require 
study  by  a  trained  observer  in  the  forests  them- 
selves. Great  confusion  and  provoking  obstacles 
have  been  created  by  RoEZL  and  other  collectors, 
who,  ignoring  the  great  amount  of  variation  which 
occurs  naturally,  have  given  specific  names  to 
scores  of  plants  (actually  ninety-two),  which  it 
is  now  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  identify 
with  any  feeling  of  confidence.  These  Mexican 
Pines  are,  for  the  most  part,  tender  and  unsuit- 
able for  growth  in  this  country.  When  grown 
under  glass,  their  appearance  is  correspondingly 
modified.  Five  species  are  found  in  Central 
Europe  and  in  the  Mediterranean  region.  One, 
our  common  Scotoh  Pine,  is  undoubtedly  an 
aboriginal  native  of  this  country,  and  though 


now  generally  planted,  its  remains  are  found 
widely  dispersed  in  relatively  recent  formations, 
when,  certainly,  planting  by  human  agency 
•was  not  thought  of.  The  Himalayas  are 
covered  in  places  with  Pines  of  two  or  threo 
species,  and  others  are  found  in  the  mountains 
of  Central  China.  Prom  this  district,  no 
doubt,  further  introductions  may  be  expected. 
The  Japanese  species  made  known  by  the 
introductions  of  Vox  Siebold,  Joiin  Gould 
Veitch,  Maries,  and  others  have  been  largely 
described  and  illustrated  in  these  columns,  and 
in  the  subsequently  published  monograph  of 
Dr.  Mayr.  Whilst  we  do  not  expect  to  see 
many  more  species  from  Japan,  there  are  very 
many  varieties  which  are  not  yet  introduced 
into  this  country,  though  they  would  be  valu- 
able accessions  to  the  gardens  of  the  curious. 
Many  of  these  are  figured  in  Dr.  May'r's  Mono- 
graph of  Japanese  AbietinecB,  previously  alluded 
to,  and  one  formed  an  item  in  Messrs.  Sabder 
&  Co.'s  remarkable  group  of  new  plants  at 
Ghent  lately.  The  Canary  Islands  have  one 
endemic  species,  Burma  and  the  Philippines  one 
each,  and  one  species  even  crosses  the  Equator, 
and  is  found  in  Sumatra. 

Professor  Sargent  deals  also  with  the  species 
of  the  genus,  as  affording  timber  or  resinous 
products ;  but  upon  these  particulars  we  do  not 
here  propose  to  dwell.  As  ornamental-plants,  1  he 
species  of  Pinus  cannot  be  said  to  rival  the 
Silver  Firs  (Abies),  and  are  apt  to  become 
scraggy  as  they  grow  older.  The  noble  forms  of 
the  young  trees,  the  lovely  tints  of  theexpanding 
shoots  and  flowers,  and  the  extraordinary  interest 
attaching  to  the  cones — indeed,  to  the  trees 
generally — will,  however,  always  commend 
them  to  the  connoisseur  and  lover  of  plants. 

As  to  the  arrangement  of  the  species,  Pro- 
fessor Sargent  has  followed  almost  precisely 
that  given  by  Engelmann,  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  Academy  of  St.  Louis  in  1880,  reprinted 
in  our  columns  on  July  24  of  that  year.  That 
arrangement  was  noteworthy  for  the  attempt 
therein  made  to  utilise  for  systematic  purposes, 
more  fully  than  had  been  previously  done,  the 
arrangement  of  the  resin  canals  in  the  leaves. 
Sometimes  these  canals  are  close  under  the  skin 
of  the  leaf  (subepidermal),  sometimes  in  the 
centre  of  the  leaf-tissue  (parenchymatous),  and 
in  other  cases  they  are, as  it  is  called,  "internal," 
that  is,  in  close  proximity  to  the  central  bundle 
and  pericycle.  These  "  characters,"  when  they 
occur,  are  veiy  valuable  for  discriminative 
purposes,  but  unhappily,  as  with  most  other 
"  characters,"  they  occasionally  fail  us,  and 
even  when  they  do  occur,  they  are  apt  to  be 
variable. 

Characters  not  alluded  to  in  the  conspectus 
may  be  found  in  the  nature  of  the  leaf-sheath 
and  the  number  of  its  constituents,  in  the  varia- 
tions of  the  involucral  scales  surrounding  the 
male  flowers  (which  are  figured  in  many  cases 
in  the  plates  of  the  volume  before  us),  in  the 
leafy  or  leafless  condition  of  the  young  sbools, 
and  other  points  to  which  it  is  not  needful  h(ro 
to  allude. 

The  nomenclature  adopted  is  not  always  in 
accordance  with  custom  or  law,  but  this  is  a 
subject  upon  which  grave  differences  of  opinion 
exist,  so  that  any  discussion  upon  it  here  would 
not  only  be  tedious  but  unavailing.  We  may 
therefore  note  the  principal  changes  made  with- 
out here  expressing  any  opinion  upon  the  pro- 
priety of  the  change.  Thus,  Pinus  Parryana 
(1862)  of  Engelmann  (not  of  Gordon),  and 
adopted  by  most  subsequent  writers,  figures 
here  as  P.  quadrifolia,  Sudworth  (1897).     Pinus 


insignis  is  referred  to  P.  radiata,  and  a  difficulty 
is  thus  solved.  Pinus  tuberculata  of  Gordon 
becomes  P.  attenuata  of  Lemmon.  The  Pine 
so  generally  known  as  inops  becomes  P.  vir- 
giniana,  owing  to  the  adoption  of  Miller's 
name,  which,  as  in  many  similar  cases,  had  been 
passed  over  by  our  forefathers.  Something 
like  a  gordianknot  has  been  cut  by  the  adoption 
of  P.  echinata  of  Miller  as  the  tiue  name  for 
the  one  Pine  known  as  P.  mitis  and  also  as 
P.  variabilis  ;  the  last-named  has  been  a  special 
puzzle,  and  it  is  a  relief  to  have  it  thus  settled, 
if  not  unravelled.  Less  satisfaction  will  be 
experienced  at  the  appearance  of  the  Pine 
universally  known  as  Pinus  Banksiana  under 
the  name  of  P.  divaricata.  Lastly,  the  Pinus 
cubensis  of  Grisebach  is  registered  as  P. 
heterophylla,  the  first  mention  of  the  plant 
apparently  having  been  not  even  under  a 
specific  but  a  varietal  name,  P.  Ta'da  var. 
heterophylla  !  To  alter  an  established  name  for 
such  a  reason  looks  heterodox  indeed. 

Of  the  American  species  described  in  the 
book  before  us,  the  Weymouth  Pine,  P.  Strobus, 
is  the  one  best  known  here,  and  we  need  go  no 
fuither  than  Kew  to  see  fine  specimens  of  con- 
siderable age.  It  was  introduced  to  Longleat  by 
Lord  Weymouth,  and  thence  it  has  been 
widely  distributed.  Its  western  representative, 
P.  monticola,  a  more  recent  introduction,  has 
also  been  largely  planted,  but  does  not  seem 
likely  to  possess  any  superiority  over  the  Wey- 
mouth. P.  Lambertiana,  a  discovery  of 
Douglas',  and  described  by  him  in  1827,  thrives 
in  this  country,  but  we  havenoiecord  of  its 
value  for  timber.  The  romantic  history  of  this 
tree  is  given  in  Douglas'  diary,  printed  in  the 
second  volume  of  the  Companion  to  the  Botanical 
Magazine,  ten  or  more  years  after  it  was 
originally  written.  It  appears  that  no  speci- 
mens of  the  magnificent  dimensions  mentioned 
by  Douglas  are  now  in  existence.  Concerning 
this  Pine  we  make  the  following  extract : — 

"  In  most  Pine-trees  there  is  a  sameness  of 
expression,  which  to  most  people  is  apt  to 
become  monotonous,  for  the  typical  spiry  form, 
however  beautiful,  affords  but  little  scope  for 
appreciable  individual  character.  The  Sugar- 
Pine  is  as  free  from  conventionalities  of  form 
and  motion  as  any  Oak.  No  two  are  alike, 
even  to  the  most  inattentive  observer ;  and 
notwithstanding  they  are  ever  tossing  out  their 
immense  arms  in  what  might  seem  most 
extravagant  gestures,  there  is  a  majesty  and 
repose  about  them  that  precludes  all  possibility 
of  the  grotesque  or  even  picturesque  in  their 
general  expression"  (Muir,  Mountains  of  Cali- 
fornia). 

P.  divaricata  (Banksiana)  might  be  planted 
advantageously  on  barren  sand  flats  near  the 
sea,  but  we  are  not  aware  that  this  has  been 
done.  Pinus  contoita  and  P.  radiata  (insignis) 
are  also  good  sea  coast  plants.  We  must  not, 
however,  suffer  ourselves  to  be  led  off  by  the 
suggestions  that  each  species  offers;  it  must 
suffice  to  add  that  we  have  here  a  first-class 
monograph,  wiitten  by  one  specially  qualified 
and  specially  endowed  for  the  purpose,  and  that 
to  the  record  of  his  own  observations  he  has 
added  what  amounts  to  an  encyclopaedia  of 
interesting  notes  and  references. 


"  Journal  of  the  Kew  Guild."— The  Kew 

Guild,  as  many  of  our  readers  know,  is  an  "associa- 
tion of  Kew  gardeners,  &c,  past  and  present."  The 
fifth  annual  report  is  given  in  the  number  of  the 
Guild  Journal  recently  issued,  and  as  far  as  the 
prosperity  of  the  undertaking  is  concerned,  the 
motto  "Floreat  Kew"  Beems  very  appropriate.     The 
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Fig.  143. — nepenthes  ventricosa  :  a  new  pitcher-plant  from  the  Philippines. 

(see  p.  380.) 


finances  are  in  a  satisfactory  condition  ;  the  meetings 
are  well  attended,  the  Journal  ia  appreciated. 
The  number  before  us  has,  as  frontispiece,  an 
excellent  portrait  of  Prof.  D.  Oliver,  whose  work 
at  Kew  dates  from  1858.  The  brief  memoir  appended 
in  the  Journal  gives  a  good  summary  of  his  life's 
labours.  Another  portrait  herein  given  is  that  of 
Mis3  Gulvin  who  left  Kew  in  January,  1897,  to  take 
charge  of  the  garden  of  J.  Brooden,  Esq.,  Iscoed, 
Ferryside,  S.  Wales.  We  read  that  Miss  Gulvin  is 
"  the  first  woman  to  take  sole  charge  of  a  garden  on 
exactly  the  same  terms  as  a  man.  Her  success  has 
been  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  all  who  know  the 
nature  of  her  undertaking,  and,  clever  though  she  is, 
many  will  be  surprised  that  one  of  her  sex  so  young, 
should  have  conquered  all  the  difficulties  of  a  first 
situation  which  evidently  was  not  of  the  apple-pie 
order."  The  charge  includes  four  vineries,  orchard- 
house,  and  Cucumber  frames,  with  flower  and  fruit 
gardens,  and  five  acres  of  kitchen-garden.  Miss 
Gulvin  writes  "  I  have  a  '  lady  gardener '  as  an 
assistant,  and  four  men  besides.  I  have  already  had 
the  pleasure  of  winning  a  first-prize  at  a  local  show 
for  vegetables  ;  and  I  think  I  may  take  it  that  I  am 
giving  satisfaction  to  my  employer  from  his  having 
raised  my  salary  £10  a  year.  Our  garden  is  a  source 
of  interest  to  the  craft,  and  we  have  many  callers, 
evidently  curious  to  know  what  a  woman  gardener 
can  do.  My  staff  is  now  quite  contented  to  be 
controlled  by  one  of  the  '  weaker '  sex.  I  think  that 
when  men  see  that  our  intentions  are  serious,  and 
that  we  are  not  afraid  to  work,  they  respect  our 
efforts  to  find  employment  outside  the  very  restricted 
boundary  within  which  till  recently  woman's  work 
was  confined.  Altogether  my  situation  is  a  very 
agreeable  one."  In  the  Guild  Journal  are  other 
notes  and  letters  from  "  Kewites  ;  "  hints  on  "  Train- 
ing for  India,"  by  Mr.  G.  M.  Woodrow  ;  report  of 
the  opening  address  given  by  Mr.  Morris  ;  two 
photos  taken  and  lent  by  Mrs.  S.  Golunet,  who  has 
lately  issued  a  Kew  Album  ;  memorial  notices  of 
several  deceased  members,  and  other  jottings. 

The   Calcutta  Botanical  Gardens.— It 

is  notified  that  Surgeon-Lieutenant  Gage,  of  the 
Indian  Medical  Service,  has  been  selected  to  fill  the 
\  ost  of  Curator  of  the  Herbarium,  Royal  Botanical 
Gardens,  Calcutta,  in  place  of  Dr.  David  Prain,  who 
has  succeeded  Sir  George  King  as  Superintendent  of 
the  gardens.  Indian  Gardening. 

A  New  Greenhouse  Fruit-tree.  —  In  a 
recent  number  of  the  Sevue  Borlicole,  M.  Ed.  Andre 
figures  a  remarkable  Myrtaceous  plant,  Feijoa 
Sellowiana,  introduced  by  him  from  La  Plata.  It  is  a 
shrub  with  oblong  obtuse  leaves,  and  axillary  pink 
flowers,  each  measuring  about  3 — 4  cent,  across.  The 
four  sepals  are  reflexed,  whilst  the  four  petals  are 
larger,  and  each  one  hooded,  white  externally,  pink 
within.  The  fruit  is  oblong  obtuse,  tubercled,  about 
6  cent,  long,  5  cent,  lat.,  highly  fragrant,  and  agreeable 
to  the  taste.  It  is  thought  that  it  will  prove  a  valu- 
able introduction  into  the  gardens  of  Provence,  but  the 
fate  of  Eugenia  Ugni  does  not  lead  us  to  expect  to 
see  it  in  the  markets. 

The    Duke    of    Portland,  Master   of   the 

Horse,  who  underwent  a  rather  serious  operation  in 
London  some  days  ago,  which  prevented  him  from 
presiding  at  the  dinner  of  the  Gardeners'  Benevolent 
Institution,  has  been  able  to  travel  to  Welbeck 
Abbey,  and  the  latest  report  states  that  he  is  pro- 
ceeding satisfactorily. 

Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons'  Outing.— a 
numerous  party,  consisting  of  the  employes  of  the 
famous  seed  firm  of  Messrs.  Sutton  k  Sons,  of 
Reading,  accompanied  by  their  wives,  &c,  took  part 
in  the  usual  annual  excursion  on  Monday,  the 
0th  inst.  The  party,  numbering  about  700  persons, 
was  accommodated  in  a  very  fine  special  train 
arranged  by  Mr.  Weaver,  the  G.W.R.  station- 
master  at  Reading.  The  destination  was  Southamp- 
ton, whence  the  party  was  conveyed  by  tho  steamers 
Solent  Queen  and  Her  Majesty,  I  he  former  to  Ryde, 
Sandown,  Shanklin,  and  Ventnor  ;  and  the  latter 
to  Cowes,  Totland  Bay,  and  Ryde.  The  Queen  had 
graciously  consented  to  permit  members  of  the  party 
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to  visit  Osborne,  and  the  favour  was  gladly  taken 
advantage  of  by  the  bulk  of  the  party.  Other  attrac- 
tions arranged  for  by  the  firm,  included  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  new  docks  and  warehouses  at  Southamp- 
ton, the  S.YV.K.  steamers,  and  the  South  African 
liners  Moor  and  Coerhha,  then  lyiDg  in  the  docks. 
The  party,  gratified  with  what  they  had  seen,  left 
Southampton  at  8  p.m.,  reaching  Reading  in  two  hours. 
All  the  partners  iu  the  firm,  and  such  members  of 
their  families  as  were  able  to  do  so,  accompanied  the 
party,  and  added  much  by  their  courtesy  to  the 
general  eDj'oyment.  In  addition  to  providing  train, 
steamers,  &c,  free,  the  firm  generously  provided 
each  guest  with  a  sum  of  money  ample  to  cover 
the  cost  of  refreshments  and  incidental  expenses  of 
the  day. 

"Botanical    Magazine."  — In  the   present 

number  (June)  the  plates  are  supplied  which  were 
omitted  from  the  May  number  in  consequence  of  a 
fiie  on  the  premises  of  the  lithographer.  The  plants 
figured  are  :  — 

Stcphanandra  Tanakcr,  t.  7593,  a  Spir;ea-like  shrub, 
the  leaves  of  which  aro  richly  coloured  iu  autumn, 
;iud  with  terminal  panicles  of  small  greenish  flowers. 
It  is  a  native  of  Japan. 

Symphyandra  Wanneri,  a  tall-growing  biennial 
Campanula,  with  narrow,  remotely-serrate,  lairy 
Ijsaves,  and  terminal  panicles  of  large  bell-shaped, 
purplish-blue  flowers  ;  t.  7594. 

Kalanchot  Aammca,  a  succulent  Crassulad,  fiom 
Somali  -  laud,  with  obovate,  stalked  leaves,  and 
numerous  oraDge  coloured  flowers  in  terminal  paniclcd 
eymes.     Kew  ;  t.  7595. 

Armeria  ccespitosa,  a  dwarf,  tufted  species  from 
Spain,  with  very  short,  linear  leaves,  and  stalked  heads 
of  pale  rosy-lilac  tlowers;  t.  7596. 

Crinum  Wocdrowi,  Faker,  a  new  species,  belong- 
irg  to  the  section  Platyaster,  with  broad,  sub-obtuse 
leaves  and  heads  of  large  white  flowers,  with  long, 
slender  tubes,  scarcely  so  long  as  the  narrow  perianth- 
segments.  It  is  a  native  of  Central  India,  and  was 
sent  home  by  Mr.  Woodrow,  the  Professor  of  Botany 
at  the  College  of  Science,  Poona  ;  t.  7597. 

Morisia  kypogma,  Gay,  a  pretty  little  Crucifer  from 
Corsica,  which  may  be  seen  annually  in  the  alpine- 
house  at  Kew.  Structurally  it  is  very  interesting, 
and  remaikable  for  its  habit  of  bending  down  its 
flower-stalks,  and  burying  them  in  the  foil  to  ripen 
the  seed.  The  plant  grows  in  little  tufts  of  linear 
pionatisect  leaves,  from  among  which  the  jellow 
flowers  make  their  appearance  ;  t.  7598. 

Cilastrus  articulator,  Thunberg.  a  rambling  shrub, 
remarkable  for  the  orange  coloured  aril  by  which  the 
seeds  are  invested.  It  would  probably  thrive  by  the 
sea-side.  See  Gardeners  Chronicle,  1698,  p.  28,  fig.  1 ; 
t.  7599. 

Philadelphia  mexicanus,  Schlechtendal,  a  species 
or  variety  hardly  distinguishable  from  P.  grandi- 
florus,  except  in  its  fragrant  solitary  nodding  flowers, 
and  in  the  plant  being  less  hardy  than  the  common 
one ;  t.  7600. 

Orchis     monoplnjlla,     Collett     and     Hemsley. A 

species  from  the  Shan  Hills  of  Burma,  with  leaves 
thickly  spotted  with  brown.  The  flowers  resemble 
those  of  our  common  maculata.  The  speciei  was 
originally  referred  to  Habenaria,  but  in  the  fresh 
specimens  Mr.  Rolfe  was  enabled  to  discover  the 
pouches  in  which  the  glands  of  the  pollinia  are 
placed  ;   t.  7601. 

Agricultural  Stations.— According  to  some 

statistics  given  in  the  Botanical  Gazette  there  are  in  the 
United  States  fifty-one  State  Experiment-stations, 
Connecticut  and  Now  York  having  two  each.  On  the 
whole,  there  aro  about  50  trained  botanists  scattered 
over  the  land,  acting  either  as  botanist",  or  as  ento- 
mologists, bacteriologists,  mycologists,,  &c.  Up  to 
recently  we  had  none,  but  the  Couoty  Councils  have 
in  many  cases  accomplished  that,  the  necessity  for 
which  we  so  often  pointed  out. 

Date    Palms    in    Bussorah.  —  The    Kea 

Bulletin  gives  some  figures  which  will  astonish  those 
whose  idea  of  the  Date  Palm  is  that  of  one  bending 


over  a  well,  or  perchance  a  group  of  twenty  in  an 
oasis.  We  ought  it  seemB  to  think  of  millions  of 
acres  along  the  banks  of  a  magnificent  river  covered 
with  countless  Date  Palms.  The  Date  season  begins 
in  the  early  or  middle  part  of  September,  and  lasts 
six  weeks. 

"  The  Culture  of  Vegetables  for  Prizes, 
Pleasure,  and  Profit."— By  E.  Kemp  Toogood 
(Toogood  &  Sons,  Southampton).  As  the  result  of 
"extended  work  in  this  direction  for  nearly  a  cen- 
tury," this  book  can  hardly  fail  to  be  reliable.  The 
author  begins  with  the  soil,  and  how  it  should  be 
worked,  dividing  the  rest  of  bis  work  into  sections  : 
—  Rotation  of  crops,  Garden  pests,  Manures,  Forcing, 
Vegetable  culture,  and  Monthly  sowings  and  plant- 
ings. The  whole  is  so  well  classified  and  put 
together  that  the  desired  information  can  be  found  in 
a  moment.  The  volume  is  small  enough  for  the 
pocket  or  bag,  so  will  serve  for  occasional  reference  in 
the  garden  as  well  as  for  more  deliberate  study 
indoors. 

"  Toogoods  Treatise  on  Pastures  and 
Pasture   Plants."— (Macmh.lan  &  Co.,  London). 

The  subject-matter  of  Mr.  William  Toogood's  book 
will  be  known  from  the  title.  The  contents  are 
the  result  of  long  personal  experience,  aided  by  the 
study  of  the  woiks  of  such  authorities  as  Mr.  W. 
Calhutuers,  Sir  John  Bfnnet  Lawes,  and  others. 
Chattels,  subdivided  into  sections,  deal  with  the 
subject  in  tie  following  sequence  :— 1,  Cultural 
preparations  ;  2,  Our  pasture  grasses  ;  3,  Leguminous 
1  asture  plants  ;  4,  Selection  of  pasture  plants  ;  5, 
Buying  fasture  seeds;  6,  Testing  pasture  seeds  at 
home;  7,  Sowing  pasture  seeds  ;  8,  Care  cf  new 
rastures;  and,  9,  Care  of  established  pastures.  We 
must  not  omit  to  mention  tho  illustrations— some 
tl.ii  ty  Eve  in  number—  diffused  through  and  appro- 
priate to  the  text. 

Floriculture  in  East  Anglia.— As  a  proof 

of  tie  increase  of  this  attractive  and  remunerative 
industry,  one  grower,  Mr.  E.  S.  Oldham,  AVisbcch 
St.  Mary,  has,  during  the  last  three  weeks,  sent  off 
1,820,000  blooms  of  double  flowered  White  Narcissus, 
weighing  upwards  of  20  tons,  to  Covent  Garden  and 
various  provincial  markets.  The  largest  number  sent 
oif  iu  one  day  (June  2)  was  218/256,  of  the  weight  of 
2  tons  17  cwt. 

Bamboos  at  the  Temple— Mr.  Qadnilett, 

of  the  Green  Lane  Nurser.'es,  Redruth,  points  out  in 
relation  to  our  notice  of  his  exhibit,  that  he  was 
showing  the  numbers  of  varieties  of  Barntoo  (taking 
the  word  in  a  broad  sense)  now  being  grown  in  Eng- 
land, and  some  of  which  hitherto  unknown  here  were 
introduced  by  him  alone.  He  was  not  exhibiting 
Bamboos  in  growth,  as  some  of  the  plants  were  tot 
in  foliage.  Neither  were  the  plants  grown  in  Corn- 
wall, but  recently-imported  plants.  Mr.  Gauntlett 
says  that  Bamboos  in  general  do  better  in  the  Mid- 
lands than  in  Cornwall,  where  the  summer  is  not 
hot  enough  to  ripen  the  canes  properly. 

Nymph/ea  Frcebeli  x.— Last  autumn  when 
at  Zurich  we  had  the  opportunity  of  seeiDg  a  bloom 
of  this  lovely  variety.  It  was  probably  the  last  bloom, 
and  it  was  out  of  condition.  Now  Mr.  Frcebel 
kindly  sends  us  a  bloom  which,  in  spite  of  its  long 
journey,  shows  the  rich  crimson  petals,  and  the 
orange-stamens  so  beautifully,  that  we  may  rank  it  as 
among  the  highest,  if  not  the  highest  coloured 
varieties. 

The  Worshipful  Company  of  Gardeners. 

— SirW.  Farmhi  has  been  elected  Master  of  this  Com- 
pany, and  Mr.  Philip  Ckowlet,  Chairman  of  the 
Fruit  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
and  Mr.  Richard  Clout,  Upper  Renter  and  Warden 
respectively. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Rose 
Show  :  Change  of  Date.— Rev.  W.  Wilks, 
Secretary,  asks  us  to  announce  that  the  Council  have 
chaDged  the  date  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
Rose  Show,  advertised  on  p.  59  of  the  Arrangements 


for  1898,  from  June  28  to  July  12.  This  alteration 
is  necessitated  by  the  abnormally  backward  state  of 
the  Roses  this  year. 

Mr.    Gladstone's  Favourite   Flower.  — 

Since  the  funeral  at  Westminster  Abbey  of  Mr. 
Gladstone,  Mr.  Ellis  Lever  has  made  a  sugges- 
tion that  on  every  May  19,  the  anniversary  of 
Mr.  Gladstone's  death,  the  Rose  Bhould  be  worn. 
The  late  statesman  had  a  love  of  flowers,  especially  of 
the  Rose,  and  during  the  summer  months  was 
accustomeel  to  wear  one  in  his  coat.  On  seeing  Mr. 
Lever's  suggestion,  the  Dean  of  Rochester  wrote  to 
Mr.  Lever  as  follows: — "  You  will  be  pleased  to 
read  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  dated  at 
78,  Harley  Street,  March  28,  1877,  addressed  to  the 
Rev.  Canon  Hole: — 'The  Rose  is,  in  addition  to 
other  merits,  an  English  flower,  almost  an  English 
institution,  and  I  am  glad  jou  have  made  it  the 
subject  of  special  study  and  commemoration.  — 
I  remain,  dear  sir,  yours  faithfully,  W.  E.  Glad- 
stone.' " 

The  Newcastle-upon  Tyne  Flower  Show. 

— As  already  announced,  this  show  will  be  held  in 
conjunction  with  the  Northumberland  Agricultural 
Show  in  the  Recreation  Ground  on  Wednesday, 
Thursday,  and  Friday,  July  13,  14,  and  15.  This 
will  be  the  largest  show  ever  held  in  the  North  of 
England.  A  large  deputation  from  the  Council  of 
the  Rojal  Horticultural  Society  will  travel  from 
London  to  visit  the  Bhow  and  make  awards.  Several 
prominent  nurserymen  from  different  parts  of  Eng- 
land have  made  application  for  space;  the  whole 
show  promi;es  to  be  a  great  success. 

Publications    Recf.ived.  —  Annual   Report, 

List  of  Members,  and  Schedules  of  Prises  fcr  1898, 
National   Rose  Society.  —  Official   Catalogue   of    the 
National    Dahlia    Society.      The   classified    lists    of 
various   sorts   of   Dahlias    should    prove    useful    to 
amateurs,  while  those  who  intend  showing  at  either  of 
the   Society's  exhibitions   should  note  that  some  of 
the  regulations  have  been  altered  since  last  March. — 
The   Canadian   Horticulturist  (Ontario),    May.     This 
opens  with  an  article  on  Strawberry  tests  at  Guelph 
(illustrated),  and  contains  various  shorter  papers  on 
gardening  topics. — Reports  of  the  Botanical   Depart- 
ment of  Indiana  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  by 
J.  C.   Arthur,   for  1896   and  fcr  1897  are  before  us. 
The   progress  made  has  been   gratifjing,  one  of  the 
most  important  results  obtained  being  the  introduc- 
tion of  the   new  fungicide,  known  in  the  market  as 
formaliu,  which  proves  to  be  a  satisfactory  substitute 
for  corrosive  sublimate  in  the  prevention  of  Potato- 
scab,  wbilo  possessing  the  great  advantage  of  lacking 
poisonous  properties.—  The  Grain   Smuts,  how  they 
are  caused,   and  how  to  prevent  them  ;    by  W.   T. 
Swingle. —  Farmers'  Bulb  tin,  No.  75,  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture. — The  Germ  of  Pear  Blight,  by  Lillian 
Snyder  (reprinted  from  Proceedings  of  the  Academy 
of  Science,  1897). — The  Botanical  Magazine  (Tokyo), 
April   20,    contains    papers    by    J.    Matsumura    on 
Formosan        Oleacerc,       Melampsoraj      of       Japan ; 
List    of     plants     collected     in     Mount     Togakusoi 
(concluded);   and  by  T.  Makino,   Plantas  Japonenses 
nova;   vel   minus  cegoita;.      There  are  also   several 
articles  in  Japanese,  and  seme  miscellaneous  informa- 
tion.— Nature  Notes,  June,    1898. — Die  Naturlichin 
Pjlanzenfamilien  (Leipz:g),   l"lst  Lieferung. — Die- 
tionnaire   Pratique  d' Horticulture   it    de  Jardinagc, 
livraisons  70  and  71,  attaining  to  the  commencement 
of    Trillium.  —  Bulletin   de    la    Sociele     Prancaiie 
d Horticulture    de    Londres,    1S97    (Bedford    Street, 
Strand).      This    opens    with    a    portrait   and    brief 
memoir  of  Mr.  C.  Harman  Payne,  and  contains  also  a 
Report  (satisfactory )  of  the  Society. 


NEPENTHES   VENTRICOSA, 

Blanco.* 
Two  Philippine  species  of   Nepenthes,  ventricosa 
and  alata,    were  described  by  Blanco  in  1837,    and 
have  been  well   known   from  dried  specimens  ever 


*'  Nepenthes  ventricosa,  Blanco,  Ft.  Filip.,  ed. 
Hook,  j  in  DC.  frodr.,  xvii.,  p.  100. 
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since  the  exploration  of  that  archipelago  by  Cuming, 
though  nothing  has  been  heard  of  them  in  cultivation. 
A  short  time  ago,  however,  a  plant  which  had  been 
obtaiued  from  the  Philippines  was  sent  to  Kew  by 
Mr.  C.  Ford,  Superintendent  of  the  Hong-Kong 
Botanic  Garden,  and  on  comparison  proves  to  be  N. 
venlrieosa,  Blanco.  It  is  a  very  distinct  and  striking 
plant,  as  will  be  apparent  from  the  annexed  figure, 
drawn  by  Miss  Smith  (fig.  113,  p.  379).  It  is 
apparently  more  nearly  allied  to  N.  Burkei,  Mast., 
than  to  any  other,  special  points  of  resemblance  beiDg 
the  total  absence  of  wings  from  the  pitcher,  and  tho 
undulated  peristome  ;  yot  it  differs  in  shape,  in  tho 
nearly  truncate,  not  oblique,  mouth,  and  in  colour, 
as  may  be  seen  by  a  comparison  of  the  figures.  This 
latter  species  was  originally  described  as  a  native  of 
Borneo,  but  a  note  by  Mr.  Veitch  in  his  recent  paper 


which  the  size  has  been  taken  from  dried  pitchers  iu 
M.  Loher's  collection,  which,  of  course,  were  larger 
when  alive.  These  dried  specimens  give  an  idea  of 
what  tho  plant  will  be  like  when  well-grown,  for  one 
branch  carries  eight  splendid  pitchers,  and  others 
are  but  little  less  luxuriant.  According  to  the 
Appendix  previously  mentioned,  it  is  found  in 
several  localities  in  North  Luzon. 

It  is  too  early  yet  to  speak  of  its  future  as  a  garden 
plant,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  prove 
as  amenable  to  cultivation  as  most  of  its  allies,  and 
owing  to  its  novel  shape  it  should  prove  a  great 
acquisition,  both  for  its  own  sake  and  for  hybridisa- 
tion purposes.  We  may  hope  that  N.  alala,  Blanco, 
may  yet  be  added  to  the  list  of  those  in  cultivation. 
Now  that  a  house  has  been  specially  devoted  to  them 
at  Kew,  it  would  be  a  very  interesting  matter  to  see 


Fig.  144. —  cluster  ot  mtjshrooms,  .ub.  2oz.  iv  weight,  and  containing  104  mtshrooms. 
(See  article  on  "Mushroom  Cultivation.") 


(Journ.  Roy.  Horl,  Sue,  xxi.,  p.  237),  shows  that  it 
a'so  came  from  the  Pnilippiues. 

Mr.  Veitch  remarks  : — "  Tho  late  David  Burke  col- 
lected plants  and  seeds  of  two  species  in  the  Philippine 
Islands,  one  of  which,  a  very  variable  but  decidedly 
b-auiful  one,  we  are  distributing  under  his  name. 
Win  tlier  these  species  are  tl.e  same  as  those  detected 
by  Rlanco  fifty  years  earlier  is  a  question  jet  to  be 
decided."  It  certainly  appears  different  ;  and  it 
uiiy  be  remarked  here  that  Blanco  mentioned  a  third 
species  from  tho  Island  of  Cebu  ;  also  that  five 
Philippine  species  are  enumerated  in  the  Appendix  to 
the  third  edition  of  Blanco's  work,  which  appeared 
some  fifteen  years  ago. 

To  return,  however,  to  our  figure,  we  have  to  note 
tint  the  pitchers  are  green,  with  the  peristome  rosy- 
re  1,  forming  a  very  decided  contrast,  though  whether 
the  colour  is  fully  developed  at  present  is  a  little  un- 
certain, for  those  now  on  the  plant  havo  not  been 
formed  under  the  best  conditions,  and  have  not 
reached    their    maximum     development,    o»ing    to 


as  many  as  possible  of  the  species  cultivated  side  by 
side.  Nineteen  were  mentioned  as  growing  there  in 
a  recent  note  in  tho  Kew  Bulletin,  not  to  mention 
hybrids,  and  it  is  an  interesting  circumstance  that  a 
striking  novelty  has  been  so  quickly  added  to  the 
list.  K.  A.  Rolfc. 


Market  Gardening, 


"  CLUSTER  "  MUSHROOMS. 

Next  to  Mr.  Feetherby's  stall  in  Covent  Garden 
Market,  where  his  famous  Kentish-grown  Grapes  and 
Peaches  are  sold,  is  the  stand  belonging  to  Mr.  Robt. 
E.  Adcley,  of  Prentford,  one  of  the  most  successful 
growers  of  Mushrooms  for  market  supply.  Mr.  Addey 
some  time  ago  brought  to  this  office  an  enormous 
cluster  of  Mushrooms,  weighing  5  lb.  2  oz,  and 
including  104  Mushrooms.  A  photograph  was  taken 
of  this  cluster  by   our  engraver,   Mr.  Smith,  and  a 


reproduction  from  this  will  be  found  at  fig.  141.  At 
the  Temple  Show  a  cultural  commendation  was 
awarded  to  Mushrooms  from  the  same  establishment, 
when  clusters  of  Email  and  large  specimens  were 
shown,  together  with  a  quantity  of  spawn.  We 
thought,  therefore,  that  something  interesting  would 
probably  be  revealed  by  a  visit  to  Mr.  Addey 's  gardens 
in  the  Ealing  Rd.,  Brentford,  and  although  the  best  of 
the  Mushroom  season  was  over,  it  was  so.  The  house 
wherj  the  greater  quantity  of  Mushrooms  is  grown  is 
some  150  feet  long  and  50  feet  wide,  being  17  feet 
high  to  the  ridge.  There  are  twenty-six  flat  beds  in 
this  house,  thirteen  on  either  side,  and  on  tho  wide 
path  that  runs  through  the  centre  are  made  two 
ridges  which  run  the  length  of  the  house.  Only  the 
ground  level  iu  this  rather  tall  house  is  thus  utilised, 
but  it  used  to  be  fitted  with  several  tiers  of  shelves, 
since  abandoned  as  und  sirable.  The  U6e  of  wooden 
shelves  Mr.  Addey  condemns  with  considerable 
emphasis.  No  Mushrooms  are,  however,  grown  in 
this  building  during  the  summer,  but  the  beds 
will  be  made  up  and  spawned  about  September. 
The  rest  of  the  houses  are  low  spau  -  roofed 
temporary  -  looking  structures,  though  they  are 
not  so  in  reality.  The  roofs  are  of  galvanised 
iron,  but  they  are  -  completely  hidden  by  a 
coveiiug  of  litter,  and  even  the  doorway  is  smothered 
up  by  similar  material,  there  being  a  mm-hole  at  the 
opposite  end  opening  into  tho  big  building.  It  must 
not  bo  supposed,  though,  tint  there  is  any  lack  of 
ventilation,  just  the  opposite  condition  obtains.  The 
1  ghtcd  candle  we  carried  in  our  hands  was  all  but 
ex'ingui-hed  by  the  brisk  circulation  of  air.  This 
led  Mr.  Addey  to  remark  that  sufficient  a.  cans  of  ven- 
tilation was  one  of  the  primary  necessit:es  in 
Mushroom-growing.  "  There  must  be  sile  and  top 
ventilation." 

In  oue  of  such  house)  the  crop  was  becoming 
exhausted, at  any  rate  to  a  degree  that  after  gathering 
24  pecks  from  the  beds,  as  wa9  done  on  the  day 
we  were  there,  it  was  pjssible  to  compute  tho  yield 
this  house  had  given,  and  by  measuriug  the  extent  of 
the  beds,  the  crop  was  reduced  to  so  much  p?r  square 
yard.  Ti  e  beds,  of  course,  run  tho  length  of  the 
house,  on  either  side  of  the  central,  curiously 
nairow  path;  together  they  equalletl  a  btel  57  feet 
long  and  15  feet  wide.  Tvvo  huudiel  pecks  of  Mush- 
rooms of  G  lb.  each  havo  been  gethered,  consequently 
a  crop  of  about  12j  lb.  p^r  squaro  yard.  This  is, 
undoubtedly,  a  veiy  lirgc  return,  ace!  larger  than 
necessary  to  make  it  a  paying  crop  ;  whether  any  of 
cur  readers  have  had  eveu  gn  ater  yields,  wo  cannot 
say.  A  similar  house  was  inspected,  in  which  the 
crop  was  a9  yet  scarcely  past  its  best,  aud  the  j  itld 
could  not  be  accurately  gauged  ;  but  as  a  display  of 
growing  Mushroom^,  the  sight  was  a  memorable  oue. 
We  may  say  here,  that  during  the  early  summer  such 
houses  as  we  have  describeel  arc  preferred  to  out-of- 
door  ridges  ;  but  there  were  the  ordinary  two-faced 
ridgesou'side,neverthe!ess,onelgood,  in  fact  abundant 
crops  of  Mushrooms. 

Mr.  Addey  has  been  growing  Mushrooms  for  market 
for  nearly  twenty  years,  and  during  the  winter  Ecasou 
he  gathers  about  three-quarters  of  a  ton  each  week. 
He  has  made  a  great  number  of  experiments  in  matters 
of  detail  connected  therewith,  and  he  now  declares 
that  he  has  reduced  tho  cultivation  of  thorn  to  a 
certainty.  That  is,  he  has  made  them  a  "certain1' 
crop,  and  never  expects,  and  seldom  meets  with  tv  u 
comparative  failure.  If  this  can  be  done  iu  such  a 
crop  as  that  of  Mushrcom=,  it  must  bo  exceedingly 
satisfactory  to  the  cultivator.  Of  course,  there  have 
been  failures  years  agoarising  from  the  using  of  peat- 
manure,  in  coujuuetion  with  wooden  shrives, 
resulting  in  an  iusect-pect  that  ruined  the  croj ,  aud 
londerud  the  house  unfit  for  further  Mushroom- 
culture  for  two  j cars;  also  arising  from  the  manuio 
being  in  an  unsuitable  condition  wheu  spawned.  "But 
the  details  have  been  mastered  since  then,"  said  Mr. 
Addey.  We  could  not  help  thinking  that  Mr. 
Addoy  was  more  successful  than  some  of  his 
confri  .ts,  and  we  give  the  following  hints  as  coming 
from  his  practice,  though  we  are  afraid  he  did  not 
disclose  all  tho  little  details  of  practice  that  he 
employs.      First  then,  see  tint  the   manuro  is  good, 
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anil  where  straw  has  been  used  ;  above  every- 
thing see  that  it  is  not  spoiled  before  the  spawn  is 
inserted.  It  is  needful  lo  bring  it  into  a  tweet  con- 
dition, and  to  know  that  it  will  not  heat  afterwards  to 
a  greater  degree  than  will  be  good.  But  in  doing 
this,  said  Mr.  Addey,  most  growers  ruin  the  manure 
as  a  growing  medium  for  the  fungus.  It  is  turned 
too  many  time?,  and  the  loss  of  nitrogen  (ammonia) 
and  moisture  incurred  is  extravagant.  The  Mush- 
room is  composed  in  a  large  measure  of  these  two 
dements,  and  the  crop  obtained  from  the  beds  is 
almost  always  less  than  it  would  have  been  had  there 
been  more  moisture  in  the  manure  at  the  time  of 
spawning.  This  lost  moisture  can  never  be  satisfac- 
torily supplied  afterwards.  When  making  your  beds 
the  manure  should  not  be  so  wet  that  when  squeezed 
in  the  hand  water  will  run  away  from  it,  but  it 
should  be  sufficiently  so  to  make  it  bind  together. 
Mr.  Addey  turns  his  manure  once  or  twice,  then  puts 
it  up  into  rough  ridges  (do  not  lay  it  thinly  over  the 
ground  as  you  would  fruit  that  it  is  desired  to  keep), 
and  covers  it  with  litter  for  a  few  days. 

The  spawn-bricks  are  broken  into  six  pieces,  and 
these  are  not  buried  deeply  in  the  manure,  but  place  d 
bo  that  they  are  exactly  level  with  the  surface  of  it,  and 
covered  only  by  the  surfacing  of  soil,  which  should 
not  be  beaten  to  such  a  degree  as  if  the  object  were 
to  make  it  air  tight.  If  the  spawn  be  broken  much 
smaller  and  the  bed  rises  a  little  more  thin  it  should 
do,  the  spawn  will  perish,  but  a  larger  piece  would  pro- 
bably only  suffer  on  the  exterior.  When  the  bed 
has  been  made  and  before  spawning,  it  should  rise  to 
120°  or  130°,  posBibly  to  140°, but  before  it  is  spawned 
it  should  drop  to  70°  or  75°  if  during  summer  or  for 
inside  beds,  whilst  for  out-of-door  ridges  iu  winter  it 
may  be  spawned  at  80°.  Nothing  should  be  left  to 
chance.  Mr.  Addey  does  not  use  the  ordinary  plung- 
ing theimometer,  nor  yet  draw  a  stick  from  the  bed  to 
ascertain  its  warmth,  but  lie  uses  Dr.  Forbes'  glass 
thermometers,  and  these  are  exceedingly  sensitive. 
Of  the  necessity  for  proper  ventilation  we  have 
already  spoken.  There  is  one  characteristic  of  Mr. 
Addey's  system  of  cultivation  that  needs  special  men- 
tion. It  is  that  of  "cluster"  Mushrooms  in  the 
manner  of  that  illustrated,  but  generally,  of  course, 
much  smaller  in  size. 

"  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  production  of  these 
clusters?  "we  enquired.  "To  the  strong,  vigorous 
quality  of  the  spawn  used,  and  the  condition  of  the 
manure  at  the  time  of  spawning  being  just  that 
required."  "What  advantages  have  the  clusters?" 
';  They  prove  that  the  spawn  has  come  away  ;  that  it 
has  not  run  about  the  bed  ;  there  is  a  heavier  crop, 
and  it  is  not  so  long  about  as  when  clusters  are 
absent  from  a  bed." 

This  is  Mr.  Addey's  system,  or  as  much  of  it  as  we 
could  induce  him  to  disclose.  For  many  years  past 
as  much  as  1500  bushels  of  spawn  have  been  used 
each  season.  He  now  proposes  to  manufacture  spawn 
for  sale,  as  well  as  for  his  own  consumption.  During 
summer  the  spawn-making  is  carried  out,  and  we 
observed  hundreds  of  bushels  about  the  place  in 
various  stages  of  developmc  nt.  This  spawn  is  to  be 
known  as  "  Virgin-Track,"  and  considerable  emphasis 
is  laid  upon  the  disadvantages  resulting  from  spawn- 
bricks  which  have  been  "tracked"  with  spawn  from 
other  bricks  instead  of  virgin  spawn  from  manure, 
which  Mr.  Addey  describes  as  a  species  of  in  breeding. 
When  will  the  present  system  of  Mushroom  culti- 
vation be  succeeded  by  "pure  culture,"  such  as  is 
practised  in  the  laboratory?  When  once  this  becomes 
practicable,  and  the  actual  spores  are  sown  on  glass 
or  other  shelves,  and  fed  with  chemical  solutions, 
Mushroom  cultivation  will  be  a  very  different  matter 
from  what  it  is  to-diy,  and  the  attendant  circumstances 
less  disagreeable  to  the  fastidious  and  too  enquiring 
mind  of  many  persons  who  now  eat  the  produce  with 
a  certain  degree  of  timidity.  P. 


Home  Correspondence. 

MICROBES  IN  WATER. — Your  correspondent, 
"  W.  J.,  Fife,"  ill  his  article  on  "  Microbes  in  Water, 
and  the  Damping-off  of  Cauliflowers  and  Stocks," 
p.  366,  seems  to  have  taken  (like  many  others)  quite 


a  detrimental  view  of  these  minute  organisms,  and 
their  relations  to  plant-life.  I  myself  think  there  is 
no  need  whatever  to  observe  them  in  this  light,  and 
that,  far  from  being  detrimental,  they  are  absolutely 
essential  to  the  growth  of  plants.  It  seems  foolish, 
too,  to  suppose,  that  the  fewer  microbes  there  are  in 
the  water  given  the  plants,  the  less  will  be  the 
damping  off.  Now,  it  is  well  known  that  the  soil 
itself  contains  these  organisms,  and  that  they  are 
necessary  to  bring  about  nitrification;  in  fact,  some 
agricultural  scientists  assert  that  it  is  really  the  bac- 
teria which  act.  as  the  active  transport  agency  between 
the  plant-food  and  the  plant-root.  Far  better  would 
it  be,  I  think,  to  look  to  the  fungi  for  a  solution,  as 
it  is  known  that  any  damp,  cold,  or  stagnant  position 
may  be  the  breeding-place  of  fungus-spores,  and  it  is 
very  probable  that  the  contact  of  cold  water  with  the 
organic  matter  in  the  soil  will  produce  a  fungus  which 
causes  damping  off.  Sidney  A.  Stein.  [There  are 
microbes  and — microbes.   Ed.] 

CARNATIONS.  MANURING,  AND  WIREWORMS.— 
We  have  found  out  during  1897  two  things  in  con- 
nection with  the  culture  of  the  Carnation,  which  I 
think  may  be  of  Bervice  to  your  readers.  The  first 
is  a  method  of  satisfying  the  voracious  appetite  of 
the  plint  without  producing  the  evil  effects  of 
indigestion  ;  the  second,  a  means  of  protecting  layers 
from  the  wireworm.  Everyone  who  has  grown 
Carnations  must  know  the  difficulty  of  using  manure 
sufficiently  "green  "  and  rank  to  afford  the  necessary 
sustenance  to  the  plant,  for  if  such  manure  is  put 
around  the  roots  the  certain  result  is  that  the  foliage 
will  turn  yellow  and  sickly,  and  the  plants  are 
practically  "killed  by  too  much  kindness."  Most 
growers,  therefore,  use  manure  only  when  spent, 
such  as  from  an  old  hot-bed,  when  divested,  of  course, 
of  a  greater  part  of  its  nourishing  power.  We  havo 
gained  most  satisfactory  results  from  placing  a  tLick 
dressing  of  rich,  rank  manure  at  least  6  inches  below 
the  roots  of  the  plants  when  put  into  the  ground. 
The  result  is  that  they  have  to  go  and  fetch  their 
required  nourishment,  and  it  is  abundantly  clear 
that,  when  so  planted,  they  may  be  trusted  to  take 
only  what  is  necessary  for  their  maintenance  iu  full 
health  and  vigour.  Nearly  a  year's  experience  has 
convinced  me  that  this  may  be  done  with  perfect 
safety,  and  without  fear  of  producing  the  evil  effects 
which  accompany  the  placing  of  rank  manure 
in  juxtaposition  to  the  roots  of  the  plant. 
With  respect  to  the  wireworm,  I  find  that  tbeuse 
of  "Mustard  waste,"  or  the  chaff  and  refuse  of 
Mustard  see  1,  is  a  complete  protection.  Last  year, 
in  layering,  we  commenced  operations  by  placing 
round  each  plant  a  layer  of  this  "  Mustard  waste" 
about  three-quarters  of  au  inch  thick,  and  over  and 
upon  this  was  placed  the  ordinary  layering  soil.  The 
result  was  a  complete  immunity  from  the  attacks  of 
the  wireworms,  which  could  not  penetrate  the  pro- 
tecting "  floor  "  of  Mustard  waste.  A  certain  number 
of  plants  were  layered,  as  usual,  without  this  protec- 
tion, and  of  these  we  lo&t  from  50  to  75  per  cent. 
of  the  layers.  The  idea  did  not  originate  at  Hayes, 
but  was  suggested  to  us  by  Mr.  Edmonds,  of  Wester- 
ham,  who  supplied  us  with  the  Mustard  waste,  and 
who  has  my  grateful  acknowledgments.  The  process 
is  so  simple,  and  the  results  so  entirely  satisfrctory, 
that  I  feel  I  should  communicate  it  to  your  readers 
without  further  delay.  The  Mustard  waste  appears 
to  act  as  a  stimulant,  as  the  layers  rooted  freely  into 
and  through  it,  and  were  distinctly  better  rooted 
than  on  plants  to  which  it  had  not  been  applied. 
Martin  R.  Smith.  [The  beneficial  agency  of  Mustard 
in  some  form  or  another  in  warding  off  attacks  from 
wireworm  has  long  been  known  to  cultivators,  and 
was  discussed  in  these  columns  on  March  6,  1897.  Ed] 

THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE  FRUIT  SHOW.— I  am 
delighted  to  fiud  that  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
has  done  the  right  thing  in  the  matter  of  grouping 
counties  in  the  competitive  classes  of  fruit.  That 
fact  alone  should  bring  a  large  display  of  fruit,  for, 
as  you  well  say,  what  chance  has  an  exhibitor  from 
Staffordshire  or  Yorkshire  of  winning  a  prize  when 
showing  against  growers  from  Maidstone.  But  I 
opine  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  might  havo 
gone  a  step  further  and  made  a  Metropolitan  class  or 
group,  taking  a  radius  of  ten  miles  round  the 
metropolis,  including  parts  of  Middlesex  and  Essex, 
Kent  and  Surrey.  To  do  this  would  ensure  strong 
competition  in  the  class.  J.  P. 

THE  MISSING  ORCHIDS.  — I  hope  tho  R.H.S.  will 
pay  heed  to  the  suggestion  of  "S.  S."  on  the  loss  of 
M.  J.  Jules  Hye's  Orchids,  and  cloee  the  show  earlier 
on  the  last  day  ;  also  to  Mr.  C.  Wolley  Dod's  protests 
concerning  the  ventilation  of  the  tents.     For  ourself, 


we  could  not  remove  all  of  our  Caladiums  on  tho  last 
day,  and  somo  were  left  to  be  fetched  early  the  next 
day,  when,  to  our  astonishment,  the  side  canvas  had 
been  removed  from  the  tent,  and  the  cold  air 
had  been  driving  through  the  plants  all  the  night.  Of 
course,  they  were  spoiled,  if  not  killed.  These  things 
ought  not  to  occur.  J.  Feed. 

Whilst  much  fuss  is  being  made  over  the  loss  ot 

four  or  five  Orchids,  entirely  through  the  neglect  of  the 
owner  to  take  common  precautionsat  the  recent  Temple 
show,  no  one  seems  to  have  thought  it  worth  while  to 
remark  that  out  of  the  many  thousands  of  plants  seen 
there,  these  few  neglected  Orchids  were  the  only  ones 
lost.  That  is  a  fact  the  management  is  entitle!  to  some 
credit  for.  There  are  some  people  in  the  world  who 
seem  to  think  that  when  something  has  to  be  done, 
to-morrow  will  do  as  well  as  to-day.  That  seems  to 
have  been  the  dominating  idea  of  the  owner  of  these 
lost  Orchids.  Most  persons  owning  what  seem  to 
have  been  exceptionally  valuable  plants  would  have 
set  about  securing  them  the  moment  the  show  closed, 
yet  we  have  been  told  that  three  hours  later  the 
plants  were  sti  11  safe  on  the  tables,  and  it  was  not 
till  yet  another  hour  had  elapsed  that  any  effort  was 
made  to  pack  the  plants.  What  earthly  value  in  such 
case  would  it  have  been  to  have  closed  the  show  an 
hour  earlier  ere  visitors  paying  at  the  gate  at 
i  o'clock  could  not  have  seen  the  whole.  But  is 
not  the  observation  of  "  S.  S."  most  unjust  when  he 
remarks,  "that  those  who  pay  for  entranco  after 
that  hour  include  some  who  avail  thems  Ives  of  the 
opportunity  of  laying  their  hands  on  anything."  Is 
not  such  a  suggestion  a  monstrous  calumny?  Does 
he  assume  that  some  such  visitor,  biding  his  time, 
coolly  took  the  lost  Orchids  iu  his  arms,  and  marched 
with  them  out  of  the  gate,  and  so  away  '!  That  is  too 
absurd  an  idea.  The  Orchids  must  have  gone  in  some 
vehicle,  or  they  would  have  been  noticed.  Surely 
it  may  not  be  difficult  to  reduce  the  range 
of  suspicion  to  a  reasonable  area.  It  is  hardly 
probable  the  plants  were  carried  off  without  some 
employed  being  aware  of  what  was  done,  and  it  may 
be  possible  to  get  at  that  knowledge,  and  so  find  the 
thief,  if  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  and  the 
British  trade  combined  offer  a  very  tempting  reward. 
The  value  of  the  plants  is  a  minor  matter  compared 
with  the  unearthing  of  the  thief,  and  having  bim 
exposed  and  punished.  When  it  is  urged  that  earlier 
closing  would  prevent  plants  beiDg  thus  surrep- 
titiously removed,  I  must  ask  how  it  is  possible  to 
prevent  any  Br'milar  occurrence  iu  the  future,  unless 
the  owner  of  the  plan  ts  or  his  servants  are  there  to  look 
after  them.  Whenwerememberhowmany  hundredsof 
flower-shows  are  held  yearly,  and  how  many  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  plants,  &c,  are  concerned,  then  how 
rarely  any  thing  is  lost,  is  it  enough  to  base  on  the 
loss  through  owner's  negligence  in  one  case  of  a  few 
plants,  a  demand  on  all  horticultural  societies  that 
they  should  close  their  shows  earlier  ?  The  impres- 
sion is  now  prevailing  that  very  much  more  fuss  is 
being  made  over  this  incident  than  it  merits.  A.  D. 
[We  feel  the  disgrace  too  keenly  to  absent  to  this 
proposition.  Ed.] 

With  regard  to  the  lost  Orchids,  the  sug- 
gestion from  your  correspondent  "S.  S.,"  to  close 
shows  earlier,  is  undoubtedly  a  good  one,  but  it 
does  not  appear  to  strike  at  the  root  of  the 
matter.  Would  it  not  be  advisable  iu  the  future 
for  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  to  supply  special 
badges  to  each  exhibitor,  one  for  himBelf  and  t>ne  for 
every  assistant,  to  be  worrr  directly  after  closing 
time  ?  Then,  by  giving  strict  orders  to  the  police  to 
clear  out  any  person  not  wearing  the  badge,  the  risk 
of  loss  to  exhibitors,  who  would,  of  course,  see  that 
the  badge  did  not  fall  into  other  than  trustworthy 
hands,  would  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  A .  F.  T. 

WHITE  CABBAGE  -  BUTTERFLIES,  AND  THE 
SCHOOL  CHILDREN.— We  are  afflicted  here,  iu 
Moulton,  South  Lincolnshire,  with  a  perfect  plague 
of  white  butterflies,  and  we  know  what  that  means 
so  far  as  the  Brassica  family  are  concerned.  I  there- 
fore went  into  the  Board  Schools  the  other  day  and 
told  the  children  that  I  would  give  a  peuny  a  score 
for  as  many  of  these  destructive  creatures  as  could  be 
supplied;  the  result  is  they  are  comiDg  in  at  the  rate 
of  100  a  day.  The  benefit  which  this  will  be  to  the 
Brassica  family  in  the  neighbourhood  is  incalculable. 
if.  A'.  [It  will  pay  to  set  the  children  to  smash  the 
colonies  of  eggs  that  are  laid  by  the  butterfly  on  the 
undersides  of  the  Cabbage  and  Cauliflower  leives  ;  a 
hundred  eggs  may  be  destroyed  with  one  or  two 
nips  of  the  fiuger  and  thumb.   Ed.] 

NEPETA  GLECHOMA  VARIEQATA.— This  hardy 
variegated  trailing  species — in  the  vernacular,  ground 
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Ivy — is  seldom  grown  us  a  garden  plant,  although  a 
desirable  subject  for  planting  in  vases,  window-boxes:, 
&e.  for  spring  and  summer  effect,  as  drapery  for 
the  sides  of  these.  When  a  plant  is  placed  in  slight 
warmth,  any  cuttings  made  of  the  shoots  strike 
readily  at  this  season.  It  is  a  plant  that  is  adapted 
for  the  rock  garden.  I  noticed  some  baskets  covered 
with  this  plant  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
meeting  on  April  12,  exhibited  by  Mr.  C.  Turner, 
Royal  Nursery,  Slough.  They  received  a  Cultural 
Commendation  ;  and,  probably,  the  fact  that  the 
good  use  the  plant  was  put  to  may  help  to  bring  the 
variegated  form  into  general  notice.   C.  JJ. 

THYRSACANTHUS  SCHOMBURGKIANUS.—  It  is 
much  easier  to  write  the  old  specific  name  of 
rutilans ;  but,  as  the  botanist  decrees  this  is  only  a 
synonym  [?],  it  is  well  to  be  correct.  This  charming 
winter  and  early  spring-flowering  plant  is  now  to  be 
seen  in  great  beauty  in  the  Hassocks  Nurseries  of 
Messrs.  Balchin  &  Sons.  A  native  of  tropical  Africa, 
it  needs  stove  treatment,  and  will  be  found  lasting  in 
an  intermediate-house,  where  it  has  produced  its  long 
pendulous  racemes.  The  extraordinary  floriferous- 
ness  of  the  small  plants  at  the  Hassocks  Nursery  is 
remarkable  ;  it  is,  when  properly  grown,  an  abundant 
bloomer,  producing  its  high-coloured  flowers  in  great 
plenty,  while  its  graceful  method  of  displaying  its 
racemes  of  bloom  constitutes  it  an  excellent  table  - 
plant.  Doing  well  in  a  good  light  loam  with  some 
well-decomposed  manure  and  leaf-mould  added,  it 
should  be  kept  growing  as  fast  as  possible  till  the 
specimens  become  pot-bound,  aud  then  they  flower 
all  tho  more  freely  ;  liberal  supplies  of  water  and 
warmth  are  necessary.  R.  D.  [T.  Schomburgkianus  is 
a  native  of  Guiana,  while  T.  rutilans  is  a  native  of 
New  Granada,  according  to  the  Index.  Kewensis.  Ed.] 

PASSIFLORA  BONAPARTEA  AND  BOUSSING- 
AULTIA  BASELLOIDES.  —  I  have  had  a  peculiar 
experience  with  these  plants,  which  were  planted  out 
in  a  hothouse  border,  well  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays, 
and  therefore  suited  to  their  needs.  As  yet  no 
flowers  have  appeared.  I  may  add,  that  the  Bous- 
siogaultia  was  tried  first  in  a  greenhouse,  but  it  was 
not  satisfactory  there.  If  some  of  those  who  read  this 
note  will  kindly  give  me  a  hint  as  to  what  I  should  do 
with  these  plants,  I  should  be  greatly  obliged.  L.  G. 

PRIMULA  TRAILLI.— Having  had  another  year's 
experience,  I  can  now  speak  with  certainty  as  to 
Primula  Trailli.  I  heard  from  my  Indian  botmieal 
friend  that  he  had  met  the  collector  of  the  seed  sent 
me  as  that  of  P.  Trailli,  and  he  had  shown  him  the 
gardening  papers  which  I  had  Eent  to  India,  with 
figures  of  the  plants  that  bloomed  at  Heatherbank. 
These,  he  said,  were  quite  different  from  P.  Trailli, 
and  that  he  had  collected  seeds  of  other  Primulas  at 
the  same  time  as  P.  Trailli,  that  the  seed  was  mixed, 
and  that  of  P.  Trailli  had  not  come  up.  I  think 
that  the  best  name  for  the  Primula  which  I  exhibited 
would  be  P.  Munroi,  or  P.  involucrata  major  ;  it  is 
utterly  unlike  the  form  of  P.  Munroi  or  P.  involu- 
crata which  I  have  grown  fur  years.  It  has,  when 
grown  close  to  the  glass,  stems  above  1 8  inches  high, 
with  long  leaves,  with  no  tendency  to  be  drawn  up. 
Probably  some  Indian  Primroses  have  different  forms. 
Some  years  ago  I  exhibited  before  the  floral  com- 
mittee of  the  Rojal  Horticultural  Society  a  giant 
form  of  P.  capitata,  which  I  suggested  should  be 
named  P.  capitate  major.  It  received  a  First-class 
Certificate  on  Oct.  9,  1886.  Some  time  afterwards  a 
nurseryman  exhibitei  at  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  a  giant  form  of  this  Primrose,  which  I  sup- 
pose the  floral  committee  considered  to  be  different 
from  mine,  as  this  also  secured  a  certificate  or  an 
award.  The  committee  only  followed  tho  usual  pre- 
cedents in  awarding  a  mark  of  merit  to  a  fine,  distinct, 
new  form  of  Primula  in  the  case  of  P.  Trailli ;  but  I 
think  that  the  name  should  be  changed,  and  the  fact 
recognised  that  P.  Tr.iilli  has  still  to  be  introduced. 
George  P.  Wilson,  lltatherbanh,  Wtybridgt  Heath. 

A  GOLDEN-LEAVED  CURRANT.  — It  is  possible 
that  objection  to  the  introduction  of  one  of  the 
richest-coloured  of  foliage  shrubs  into  shrubberies 
or  flower-beds,  because  it  is  a  Black  Currant,  and 
therefore  a  garden  fruit,  just  as  one  of  the  most 
effective  of  bedding  foliage  plants  has  been 
objected  to  on  tho  ground  that  it  is  but  a  Beet. 
But  it  is  not  possible  to  look  at  the  few  bushes  of 
this  very  richly-coloured  Black  Currant  growing  in  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Gardens,  Chiswick,  without 
realising  that  of  its  kind  it  is  one  of  the  most  striking 
and  effective  of  golden-leaved  deciduous  shrubs  in 
cultivation.  Its  colour  is  persistent  and  equal.  Any 
one  wanting  a  groundwork  of  gold  out  of  which  to 


have  rising  the  dark-leaved  Primus,  or  Hazel,  or  any 
other  red-leaved  tree  or  shrub,  would  find  this 
Currant  in  the  summer,  at  least,  perfect  for  the 
purpose.  A.  D. 

PROPOSED  WIDNES  PUBLIC  PARK  AND  ITS 
COST. — I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  intending 
competitors  to  the  very  unfair  conditions  issued  by 
the  committee  who  have  this  matter  in  hand.  The 
most  objectionable  conditions  are  as  follows  : — 1, 
Only  £1000  is  allowed  for  laying-out  34  acres  of 
land,  fencing-in,  entrances,  and  all  necessary  archi- 
tectural features,  and  the  formation  of  a  lake  and 
planting.  Anyone  who  has  had  to  do  with  park  for- 
mation well  knows  that  this  is  impossible.  2.  The 
committee  ask  for  drawings,  which  would  require  at 
least  four  double-elephant  sheets,  and  in  addition  to 
these  six  perspective- views,  which  are  to  show  the  park 
as  it  will  appear  in  five  years'  time.  All  these  draw- 
ings are  to  be  sent  in  by  July  1,  showing  clearly  that 
the  committee  do  not  understand  what  they  are  asking 
for.  3.  No  assessor  is  named,  4.  If  twenty  competitors 
enter  the  lists,  the  actual  cost  of  their  work,  including 
expenses,  would  amount  to  £400,  or  £20  each.  For 
this  expenditure,  the  committee  offer  in  premiums 
the  sum  of  £52  10s.  5.  The  committee  do  not  offer 
to  employ  the  successful  competitor.  As  a  warning 
to  the  younger  men,  I  might  add  that  out  of  the 
large  number  of  park  competitions  I  have  won,  in 
only  one  instance  have  I  been  asked  to  carry  out  my 
designs.  Thus.  H.  Mawson,  Landscape  Gardener, 
Windemure. 

HOLLBCELLIA  LATIFOLIA  —  In  Devon  the  subject 
of  this  note  is  a  perfectly  hardy  evergreen  creeper, 
thriving  on  an  east  wall,  and  flowering  annually 
fairly  well  early  in  May.  I  think,  however,  if  our 
plant  had  been  given  a  southern  aspect  better  remits 
would  have  followed.  The  flower  is  rather  small, 
greenish-white,  and  possessing  a  delightful  fra- 
grance. It  is  a  native  of  the  Himalayan  Mountains, 
and  was  introduced  in  1840,  and  is  sometimes  known 
as  Stauntonia  latifolia.  Pruning  is  required  every 
year,  early  in  the  autumn,  cutting  back  the  trailing 
shoots,  which  if  left  untouched  with  the  knife  soon 
become  an  entangled  mass,  and  not  very  productive 
of  flowers.  It  is  usually  propagated  here  by  making 
cuttings  of  half-ripened  shoots  in  the  summer  ;  but 
last  January  a  lady  living  at  Paignton,  near  Torquay, 
sent  to  me  a  ripe  fruit,  purple  in  colour,  oblong,  and 
about  the  size  of  a  duck's  egg,  which  I  took  for  a 
fruit  of  some  species  of  Pas6iflora.  The  seeds  were 
sown  on  January  29,  and  there  are  now  twelve  young 
thiifty  plants.  Last  month  the  same  lady  kindly 
sent  me  flowers  and  foliage  of  this  creeper,  which 
were  at  once  identified  as  those  of  Hollbicllia  latifolia. 
The  mother  plant  bore  several  fruits,  and  is  planted 
near  a  verandah,  over  which  it  is  trained,  aud  beyond 
being  sheltered  by  the  dwelling  it  is  otherwise  un- 
protected. Is  it  not  unusual  for  Hollbcellia  to  fruit 
out-of-doors  in  this  country  ?  and  perhaps  others  will 
kindly  write  their  experiences  of  it.  James  Mayne, 
Bieton  Gardens,  B.  Salterton.  [See  Gardeners'  Chronicle, 
Feb   19,  1876,  fig.  46.  Ed.] 

CARMICHAEL'S  PEAR-TREES  AT  SANDRINGHAM 
HALL. — I  had  often  the  pleasure  of  seeing  and 
admiring  the  tree3  referred  to  by  Mr.  Carmichael  in 
a  recent  issue  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  and  have 
seldom  seen  finer  Pear-trees.  In  lecturing  in  East 
Anglia,  I  used  to  advise  my  hearers  to  take  advantage 
of  the  cheap  Great  Eastern  trips,  and  the  free 
days,  to  Sandringham,  and  go  and  see  these 
trees ;  and  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  not  a 
few  noblemen,  gentlemen,  clergy,  farmers,  tradesmen, 
mechanics,  aud  labourers  took  my  advice,  and  some 
of  them  are  now  reaping  the  reward  of  what  they 
then  saw.  I  shall  not  readily  forget  the  interest 
excited  at  some  of  my  lectures,  when  grand  speci- 
mens of  the  Pitmaston  Duchess,  and  the  Uvedale 
St.  Germain  stewing  Pear  were  mounted  on  slender 
or  weeping  Pyramids,  as  illustrating  the  etfects  of 
heavy  cropping,  as  a  most  efficient  and  profitable 
means  of  training,  &c.  Few  sights  were  more  pleas- 
ing in  the  princely  gardens  at  Sandringham  than  tha 
fine  Pear-trees  planted  and  trained  by  Mr.  Wm. 
Carmichael.  D.  T.  F. 

THE  GARDEN  CHARITIES.— I  do  not  wish  to  decry 
in  any  way  the  management  of  these,  but  the  system 
and  principle  on  which  they  are  carried  out  appears 
to  me  to  be  utterly  wrong,  and  the  exceed- 
ingly Bmall  number  [of  gardeners]  who  do  sub- 
scribe shows  that  I  am  not  alone  in  my  opinion. 
A  gardener  is  usually  not  a  person  who  can  afford  to 
subscriba  liberally  to  general  charities  ;  it  needs  all 
his  care  to  do  a  little  to  provide  for  himself  and  hia 


family,  and  naturally,  under  the  circumstances,  his 
charity  begins,  as  it  should,  at  home.  If  he  sub- 
scribes 5s.  per  annum  he  gets  a  vote,  but  of  what  use 
is  the  vote  to  him  .'  practically  none  ;  all  his  money 
may,  and  probably  will,  go  to  someone  else,  and  it  is 
worth  whilo  to  consider  what  this  5s.  per  annum 
means  to  him.  If  he  begins  to  save  this  amount 
from  the  age  of  twenty-four,  his  average  expectation 
of  life  is  forty  years  more.  His  5s.  per  annum,  saved 
aud  invested  at  4  per  cent,  interest,  would,  at  the 
end  of  the  period,  amount  to  the  sum  of  £23  15s. 
If  he  saved  5s.  per  month,  it  would  be  £285.  Why 
should  he  sacrifice  the  certainty  of  £23  15s.  for  a 
simple  vote]  If  the  thing  is  to  be  a  success,  the 
subscriber,  who  is  almost  invariably  a  poor  man, 
must  be  able  to  depend  on  some  certain  return  for 
his  money — 5s.  per  annum  would,  if  properly  in- 
vested, provide  him  with  a  valuable  sick  and  accident 
fund,  or  it  would  ensure  his  family  the  sum  of 
£-'3  15s.  at  his  death,  whenever  it  occurrod.  Very 
large  numbers  are  subscribers  to  sick  and  benefit 
club3,  and  these  are  very  costly  luxuries  indeed. 
Taking  the  very  best  and  most  liberal  of  the  English 
industrial  insurance  offices,  it  will  be  found  that,  on 
on  average  for  several  years  past,  for  every  shilling 
paid  in  premiums,  less  than  i\d.  has  been  paid  back, 
all  the  remainder  going  in  expenses,  profits  to  share- 
holders, &c.  What  this  really  means  none  but  those 
behind  the  scenes  know  ;  but  it  is  a  fact  that  the 
difference  between  the  premiums  paid  to  one  office 
only,  exceeded  the  amount  paid  for  claims  during  the 
last  year  by  considerably  over  £2,800,000.  In  the 
face  of  such  figures  as  these,  one  ceases  to  wonder 
at  the  palatial  offices,  the  salaries  to  officials,  and  the 
high  price  of  the  shareB.  Let  it  be  borne  in  mind 
that  this  is  only  one  out  of  a  great  many  offices,  and 
the  loss  to  the  poor  workman  will  be  appreciated.  It 
a  gardeners'  industrial  assurance  can  be  inaugurated, 
dispensing  with  all  the  magnificent  offices,  salaries, 
and  profits,  and  a  fair  and  certain  return  for  his  hard- 
earned  money  could  he  depended  on,  it  would  not  be 
necessary  to  make  urgent  appeals — they  would  gladly 
come  in,  in  their  thousands,  without  being  asked.  At 
present  they  naturally  like  to  feel  they  are  saving 
something,  and  the  Post-office  savings'-bank  is  their 
best  gardeners'  benevolent  society.  Can  this  be 
wondered  at  ?  and  if  I  am  wrong,  will  some  one  set 
me  right?  Thomas  Fletcher.  [It  is  easy  to  set  our 
correspondent  right  on  some  points  ;  there  are  no 
palatial  offices,  and  very  few  and  moderate  salaries 
to  officials.  Ed.] 

8INNINGIA  (STENOGASTRA)  CONCINNA,  S. 
GUTTATA,  S.  SPECIOSA,  AND  OTHERS.  —  Mr. 
Burbidge's  charming  illustration,  and  Mr.  Lynch's 
description,  almost  make  this  old  favourite  grow  and 
bloom  afresh,  on  p.  361  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle. 
Fortunately  the  grace  and  beauty  of  such  plants,  as 
well  as  their  botanical  interest,  are  pretty  sure  to 
furnish  them  with  a  welcome  home  in  our  botanical 
gardens.  Most  of  the  Sinningias,  and  S.  concinna 
in  particular,  bloom  so  profusely  that  it  seems  impos- 
sible to  find  room  for  more  blooms.  Nevertheless 
there  was,  years  ago,  a  more  floriferous  form  of  the 
tyf  e  known  as  S.  c.  multiflora,  with  more  and  larger 
flowers  than  the  species,  and  with  a  larger  proportion 
of  bluish-lilac  in  the  flowers.  Notwithstanding  the 
dwarf  neat  habit  and  other  merits  of  this  pretty 
plant,  and  that  we  bavj  possessed  it  for  nearly 
forty  years,  it  never  became  common  in  gardens. 
The  smaller  species  had  to  compete  for  public 
favour  with  several  larger,  and  as  many  thought 
more  beautiful  species,  such  as  S.  guttata,  so  like 
as  to  be  said  by  some  to  be  identical  with  S. 
velutina,  with  its  thickly  spotted  or  dotted  throat. 
The  taller  stature,  larger  leaves,  and  mora  varied 
beauty  of  this  and  kindred  species,  appealed  more 
powerfully  to  tho  eye  and  imagination  of  culti- 
vators, and  suggested  the  possibility  of  pouring 
new  forms  and  colours  into  the  rather  common- 
place Gloxinias  of  the  period  through  crossing 
them  with  the  different  species  of  Sinningiis.  Mr. 
Burbidge  points  out,  in  his  useful  book.  The  Improve- 
ment  of  Cultivated  Plants,  how  our  present  race  of 
garden  Gloxinias  began  to  advance  by  leaps  and 
bounds  from  the  year  1844.  In  that  year,  Mr. 
Carton,  then  gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Northumber- 
and  at  Sion  House,  introduced  four  new  and  greatly 
improved  Gloxinias.  These  were  Gloxinia  ineignis, 
G.  magnifica,  G.  bicolor,  and  G.  Cartoni.  The  seed- 
bearing  parent  being  Gloxinia  speciosa  rubra  fertilised 
with  the  pollen  of  Sinningia  guttata,  Gloxinia  macu- 
late, and  many  others  followed.  Other  species  of 
Sinningia,  such  as  S.  speciosa,  in  its  several  varieties, 
with  upright  flowers  and  long  drooping  leaves  ;  S. 
conspicua,  and    others,    were   doubtless   used   with 
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more  or  less  effect.  Having  fixed  most  of 
the  finer  forme,  colours,  markings  of  the 
finer  Sinningias  in  our  modern  Gloxinias,  the 
Sinningias  themselves  have  mostly  been  relegated 
to  back  places  in,  or  disappeared  from  private  gardens. 
It  is  hoped,  however,  that  sufficient  species  and 
varieties  remain  in  our  botanic  gardens  to  show  the 
rising  race  what  Sinningias  are  like,  and  also  to  prove 
their  potency  in  the  improvement  of  Gesneras,  which 
have  made  comparatively  little  progress  in  the  period 
that  has  witnessed  such  an  enormous  development  in 
the  Gloxinia.  I  still  believe— in  these  dajs  of  glitter 
and  glia-e,  and  all  too  exclusive  provision  for  excessive 
cutting  and  crushing  together  of  flowers  for  decora- 
tive purposes— that  a  small  choice  collection  of 
Sinningias  are  worth  growing  for  their  own  sake,  as 
well  as  for  their  probable  potency  in  the  improve- 
ment of  closely-allied  genera  or  species  through  cross- 
breed in".  &c.  D.  T.  F. 

THE  PRESENT  PLAGUE  OF  INSECTS.  —  The 
appended  poetic  effusion  was  takeu  from  the  June 
number  of  the  Agricultural  Economist,  which  seems 
to  have  taken  it  from  another  contemporary,  and  by 
its  wording  and  phraseology  I  should  think  it  came 
originally  from  the  U.S.A.  For  its  truth  and 
practical  wisdom  it  is  worth  repeating.  Despite  a 
showery  May,  and  a  host  of  rooks  and  starlings, 
insect-pests  are  very  prevalent,  and  the  tops  of  the 
Oak-trees  in  the  adjoining  woods  are  getting  brown 
and  bare  from  the  ravages  of  looper-caterpillars, 
and  the  same  species  are  turning  their  attention  to 
the  Apple-trees  ;  but  we  must,  in  the  words  of  the 
poet,  "keep  a  fightin',"  and,  I  hope,  successfully. 
The  rem>  dy  that  we  use  is  as  follows,  viz. : — 3  oz. 
Paris  Green  in  paste,  2  lb.  Bulpliate-of-copper,  4  lb. 
of  lime,  dissolved  separately  in  earthen  vessels ;_  and 
25  gals,  soft-water,  all  being  mixed  together  in  a 
wooden  tub,  then  strained,  kept  well  mixed,  and 
applied  by  a  Vermorel  spray-pump.  I  can  re- 
commend the  above  mixture  as  being  both  safe  and 
effectual.  We  have  about  9  acres  of  mixed  orchard, 
principally  Apples  ;  we  have  a  good  set  of  fruit,  and 
between  the  rows  of  Apples  we  have  l;  lands  "  16  feet 
wide  planted  with  Potatos.  and  the  diluted  Bordeaux 
Mixture  used  with  the  Paris  Green  acts  as  an  antidote 
to  the  Potato  disease. 

Canker  Worms. 
Have  you  canker  worms  or  l'ear  slugs  > 

Keep  a-fighting  ! 
Saw  flies,  codliu  moths  or  plant  bugs  ? 

Keep  a  fighting  ! 
While  you're  foolin'  round,  they're  feedin', 
While  you're  cussin'  'em,  they're  breedin', 
A  good  pizen's  what  you're  needin'  ; 

Keep  a-fightm'  ! 

You  will  want  some  Paris  Green,  sir, 

Keep  a-fightin'  ! 
Insect-powder,  kerosene,  sir, 

Keep  a-fightin'  ! 
Oh,  these  bugs  '11  keep  you  humpin', 
With  their  hoppin',  skippin',  jumpin', 
What  you've  got  to  do  is  pumpin' ; 

Keep  a  fightin'  ! 

Butterflies,  an'  gnats,  an'  millers, 

Keep  a-fightin' ! 

Beetles,  bugs,  and  caterpillars, 

Keep  a-fightin' ! 

Be  they  plump  or  be  they  flaccid, 

Hellebore,  arsenic,  acid, 

Are  the  things  to  make  'em  placid  ; 

Keep  a-fightin'  ! 
R.  M.,  Newbury,  June  13.     [The  greatest  care  Bhould 
be  taken  in  the  use  of  such  poisonous  substances.  Ed.] 

VEGETATION    IN    THE    NORTH.— While   all    the 

foliage  of  forest  trees,  and  the  flowers  on  many  of 
these  are  in  great  beauty,  nnd  by  no  means  late,  quite 
the  reverse  is  the  case  with  the  Ash,  many  of  which 
have  scarcely  any  leaves  on  them  at  all,  and  none  is  in 
full  leaf ;  and  it  seems  so  as  far  south  as  Lancashire. 
Is  it  so  further  south  '  W.  H.  Maxwell,  Munches, 
Dalbeattie. 

THE  OAK  CATERPILLAR  OR  LEAF  -  ROLLER 
(TORTRIX  VIRIDANA).— I  live  on  the  borders  of  Need- 
wood  Forest,  where,  as  everyone  knows,  are  some  of 
the  finest  Oaks  in  Kngland,  and  the  district  generally 
produces  Oak  of  tha  best  quality.  Up  to  1890, 
although  I  observed  occasional  attacks  of  the  cater- 
pillar, I  never  knew  of  serious  damage  being  done. 
But  since  1896  the  caterpillar  has  steadily  increased 
and  spread  over  a  greater  area  until,  here  at  least,  it 
threatens  the  absolute  destruction  of  the  trees,  both 
old  and  young.  Now,  some  of  your  readers  (if  you 
are  good  enough  to  insert  this  letter)  may  be  able  to 


say  if  violent  attacks  have  occurred,  if  the  trees  have 
died,  or  if,  as  is  the  case  occasionally,  the  insect,  after  a 
time  disappeared.  [Yes.]  If  the  conclusion  to  be  arrived 
at  is,  that  the  trees  die,  and  the  insect  flourishes,  the 
lesson  to  be  learned  is  to  plant  some  other  tree  as 
your  main  crop  than  Oak,  and  a  very  serious  one  it 
is.  One  thing  only  I  have  observed  regarding  a  check 
to  the  destruction,  and  that  is,  that  the  rooks  appear 
to  live  in  the  infected  trees,  and  if  it  can  be  proved, 
or  appears  that  the  rooks  eat  the  caterpillars,  which 
I  believe  they  do,  then  the  lesson  is,  do  not  shoot  your 
rooks  for  a  few  years.  This  strikes  me  as  almost  a 
national  question.  I  do  not  therefore  apologise  for  a 
somewhat  long  letter.  T.  J.  Levett.  [A  good  remedy 
is  given  in  another  letter,  under  "The  present 
plague  of  insects."  The  eggs  are  laid  in  the  pre- 
vious summer  and  autumn,  aud  being  very  small, 
are  scarcely  observable  on  the  trees.  Something 
might  be  done  by  encouraging  the  willow  wren  and 
the  white-throats.  These  birds  devouring  the  cater- 
pillars ;  and  rooks,  starlings,  titmice,  and  nut- 
hatches, are  said  to  be  of  use  in  the  matter.  Ed.] 

FRUIT  CROPS  IN  EAST  KENT.— The  various 
fruit  crops  at  Northdown  are  promising ;  Apples 
have  set  freely,  some  of  the  trees  being  "roped"  with 
fruits.  Peaches  are  a  very  good  crop,  and  have 
already  been  thinned  twice,  and  blister  is  not 
common.  Currants  and  Gooseberries  have  very  satis- 
factory crops,  as  also  Strawberries  and  Plums.  Pears 
can  only  be  considered  a  fair  crop.  Our  Apple-trees 
last  year  were  thinly  cropped,  and  some  were  quite 
bare  of  fruit,  and  this  paucity  gave  the  trees  a  neces- 
sary rest.  The  Cherry-Plum  (Myrobalana),  which 
fruited  so  very  heavily  last  year,  has  this  season 
failed  to  fruit,  owing  to  frost ;  this  is  the  drawback 
with  this  variety.  It  flowers  so  early  ;  moreover, 
the  heavy  crop  of  1S97  may  have  weakened  the  trees 
somewhat.  Figs  are  not  so  heavily  cropped  as  usual, 
much  of  the  young  fruit,  owing  to  the  mildness  of 
last  autumn,  were  too  advanced,  and  have  now 
fallen.  If  in  other  parts  of  the  country  the  set  of 
fruit  is  as  good  as  here,  1898  will  be  a  very  good  fruit 
year.  77.  Markham,  Northdown,   Margate. 

PINK-COLOURED  LILY  OF  THE  VALLEY.— It  is 
hoped  that  Mr.  Strong's  note  about  this  variety  in  a 
recent  number  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  will  not 
afford  a  stimulus  to  the  cultivation  of  this  plant.  The 
plant  is  greatly  inferior  to  the  pure  white  varieties  ; 
and  it  used  years  ago  to  be  grown  as  Convallaria 
majalis  var.  rubra.  Fortunately,  the  plant  lacks  the 
vigour  of  the  white  varieties.  It  is  almost  equally 
true  of  the  double-flowered  variety  of  valley  Lilies, 
though,  as  a  rule,  these  are  mostly  white.  1).  T. 
Fish. 

ROYAL  SOVEREIGN  STRAWBERRY.  — Mr.  AVythes' 
encomium  in  the  Gfard.  Chron.  on  this  fine  variety 
is  being  confirmed  by  many  gardeners  who  gave  it  a 
trial  last  year  and  this  season.  In  my  opinion  it  is 
one  if  not  the  best  raised  by  Mr.  Laxton.  I  have  not 
grown  the  Royal  Sovereign  for  supplying  very  early 
fruit,  and  when  it  is  not  br jught  very  fast  the  yield 
is  enormous,  the  fruits  firm,  large,  and  of  good  quality, 
and  as  forced  fruit  they  bear  carriage  well.  In  the 
open,  young  plants  raised  in  small  pots  in  July  and 
planted  at  a  foot  apart  in  the  rows  on  deeply  worked 
and  heavily  manured  ground,  had  very  fine  trusses  of 
bloom,  in  some  instances  four  and  five  to  a  plant. 
The  fruits  on  June  7  were  as  large  as  full-grown  Cob- 
nuts, and  would  have  been  earlier  had  the  plants  been 
set  out  on  a  warmer  part  of  the  garden.  I  am  not 
again  going  to  cultivate  the  variety  Auguste  Nicaise, 
which  is  praised  for  its  large  size,  the  fruit  being  too 
soft  to  bear  transit,  and  in  damp  weather  they  decay 
too  soon.  It  would  have  served  my  purpose  better 
this  season  had  all  my  latest  Strawberries  in  pots 
consisted  of  Royal  Sovereign.  3.  Mad-ham,  Margate. 


plants,  and  it  was  alleged  that  they  were  good 
value  for  money.  It  was  denied  that  they  were  in 
any  way  forced  or  frost-bitten.  The  defendants 
admitted  £26,  but  with  regard  to  the  balance,  con- 
tended that  the  plants  were  useless,  and  not  saleable 
on  the  English  market  ;  however,  they  kept  the 
plants,  and  sold  them  for  what  thoy  were  worth.  His 
Honour  held  that  the  plaintiffs  were  entitled  to  the 
whole  amount  of  the  claim,  and  gave  judgment 
accordingly  with  costs.  The  set-off  of  the  defendants 
was  ignored. 


Law  Notes. 

• 

CLAIM  FOR  VALUE  OF  GOODS  RECEIVED. 
At  the  last  sitting  of  the  Wandsworth  County 
Court,  before  His  Honour  Judge  Lushington,  Johu 
Van  Dillwyn  and  Louis  Thiel,  who  carry  on  business 
at  Meirelbekc-by-Gand,  Belgium,  sued  the  Metro- 
politan United  Floral  Co.  Ltd.,  who  have  a  branch  at 
137,  Northcote  Road,  Clapham  Junction,  and  a  nur- 
sery at  South  Street,  Wandsworth,  to  recover  the 
sum  of  £42  for  plants  supplied.  There  was  a  set-off 
by  the  defendants  of  £42  for  depreciation  of  plants, 
&c,  supplied  by  the  plaintiffs.  The  plaintiffs'  case 
was,  that  they  supplied  the  defendant  company  with 
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HENRY  HemSLEY. — Mr.  Hemdey,  who  died  on 
June  7  last,  in  the  79th  year  of  his  age,  was  a  well- 
known  expert  in  the  nursery  trade.  He  was  an  able 
cultivator  and  enthusiastic  raiser  of  new  varieties  of 
plants.  Parson's  White  Mignonette  is  a  case  in 
point,  to  which  a  First-class  Certificate  was  awarded 
in  1S70.  The  greater  part  of  Mr.  Hemsley's  active 
career  was  spent  in  Sussex,  where  he  was  well  known. 
For  some  years  past  he  has  lived  in  retirement.  It  is 
now  some  forty  years  since  I  first  made  his  acquaint- 
ance, he  having  been  an  intimate  friend  of  my  father. 
Mr.  W.  Botting-Hemsley,  F.R.S.,  of  Kew,  and  Mr.  A. 
Hemsley,  of  Mr.  H.  B.  May's  nursery,  are  sons  of 
the  deceased.  Jas.  Hudson. 


SOCIETIES. 

» 

ROYAL       HORTICULTURAL. 

Jitne  14.— The  first  meeting  of  the  Committees  since  the 
Temple  Show  was  held  in  the  Drill  Hill,  James'  Street, 
Westminster,  on  Tuesday  last.  The  hall  was  well  filled  with 
(xhibits  of  plants  and  flowers,  but  particularly  cut- flowers. 
Herbaceous,  perennial,  and  bulbous  hardy  plants  were 
represented  by  cut-flowers  in  great  profusion,  the  same 
things  being  in  many  cases  to  be  remarked  in  more  than  one 
collection.  Such  popular  hardy  flowers  as  Fsoniea,  Irises, 
Rhododendrons,  Pyrethrums,  Aquilegi  is,  &c.  g  ive  to  the  scene 
a  decided  seasonable  appearance  ;  but  the  first  out-of-door 
grown  Roses  have  yet  to  be  shown,  if  we  except  a  few 
garden  Roses  from  Messrs.  Wm.  Pail  &.  SoK9. 

It  was  announced  before  the  lecture  was  commenced  in  the 
afternoon,  that  owing  to  the  cold  sunless  weather  at  present 
prevalent,  it  was  proposed  to  postpone  the  exhibition  of  Roses 
in  connestion  with  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  until 
July  12.  The  necessity  of  this  seemed  apparent  in  the  extra- 
ordinary number  of  overcoats  and  umbrellas  in  the  hall,  a 
number  sugges'ive  of  March  rather  than  of  June.  Carnations 
of  all  sections  appear  to  be  increasedly  popular,  and  on  this 
occasion  there  was  a  remark  ible  exhibit  of  plants  ot  the 
Malmaison  type  from  J.  P.  Morgan,  Esq.,  Dover  House, 
Roehimpton.  By  the  Fruit  Committee  awards  were 
made  to  a  new  Melon,  a  new  Cucumber,  a  Cibbage,  and  a 
varie'y  of  Spinach. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  recwd  tint  a  very  unusual  number  of 
now  members  was  added  to  the  Society  on  Tuesday,  there 
b.'ing  so  far  as  we  could  ascertain  about  10S. 

Floral  Committee. 

Present:  W.  Marshall,  Esq.,  chairman ;  and  Messrs.  John 
Fraser,  H,  B.  May,  Geo.  Nicholson,  J.  H.  Fitt,  Ceo.  Stevens, 
\V.  Howe,  Jas.  Hudson,  J.  F.  McLeod,  J.  Jennings,  J.  Kraser, 
W.  B-iin,  Ceorge  Gordon,  J.  D.  Pawle,  Ed.  Mawley,  Chas.  E. 
Shea,  Chas.  E.  Pear=on,  E.  T.  Cook,  Ed.  Beckett,  Chas. 
Blick,  Ceo.  Paul,  H.  J.  Jones,  Chas.  T.  Druery,  J.  W.  Birr, 
W.  Selfe-Leonard,  C.  E.  C.nt,  and  T.  W.  Sanders. 

Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Dyson's  Lane  Nurseries,  Upper  Edmonton, 
showed  ,  group  of  Ferns  which  illustrated  sixty  varieties 
that  have  been  raised  at  the  establishment  during  the  last 
twelve  years  or  so.  Thirty  of  these  have  already  been 
awarded  First-class  Certificates  or  Awards  of  Merit  by  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society.  The  centre  plant  was  the  new 
Phlebodium  nureum  Mayi,  and  conspicuous  plants  were 
Gymnogramma  Alstonii  superba,  Fteris  serrulata  corym- 
bosa,  Pteris  tremula  elegans,  Pteris  Su.umersii,  Gymno- 
gramma grandiceps  superba,  Asplenium  incisum, 
Gymnogramma  flavescens,  Davallia  fijiensis  robust*,  &e. 
These  are  further  noticed  on  p.  372,  and  several  of  them  art- 
figured  in  our  present  issue.  Mr.  May  had  also  a  pretty 
yellow  flowering  Tropa-olum  named  Sunlight,  and  a  very 
largo  pink-flowering  zonal  Pelargonium  known  as  MillfU-M 
Rival  (Silver  Flora  Medal). 

Messrs.  Collins  Bros.,  Waterloo  Road,  London;  S.E.,  and 
Hampton,  Middlesex,  showed  a  collection  of  hu-dy  flowers  in 
bunches,  including  conspicuously  good  varieties  of  Pyre- 
thrum  Monarch,  which  is  said  to  bloom  one  fortnight  later 
than  Hamlet.  Itisavery  large-floweringsort,  with  deep  pink 
blossoms  nearly  3  inches  across,  and  exceptionally  free 
(Award  of  Merit)  ;  a  very  fine  crimson  flowering  sort  is  Mrs. 
Batcman  Brown.     Several  very  good  varieties  of  Gaillardia 
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grandiflora  were  observed,  also  Geum  miniatum,  the  excellent 
market  plant  Achillea  mongolica,  fee. 

From  Mr.  Geo.  Norman,  gr.  to  Lord  Salisbury,  Hatfield 
House,  Herts,  came  a  basket  of  Carnations  of  the  two  very 
excellent  border  varieties,  Miss  Audrey  Campbell  (yellow), 
and  King  Arthur,  bright  crimson.  They  were  sprays  only, 
but  these  were  inserted  into  damp  moss,  and  may  have  been 
mistaken  by  some  for  plants.  The  yellow  variety  was 
placed  in  the  centre,  and  amidst  a  circle  of  scarlet  flowers. 
Generally  the  blooms  were  very  good  in  quality  (Silver 
Binksian  Medal). 

The  centre  of  the  hall  was  occupied  by  a  large  group  of 
Souvonir  de  la  Malmaison  Carnations,  shown  and  cultivated 
by  Mr.  McLeod,  gr.  to  J.  P.  Morgan,  Esq.,  Dover  House, 
Roehampton,  S.W.  These  plants  were  fully  described  in  our 
issue  for  June  4,  on  p.  348.  About  thirty  specimen  plants 
were  shown,  and  most  of  these  bore  about  forty-five  flower- 
ing growths  each,  whilst  all  the  shoots  were  furnished 
with  vigorous  foliage,  free  of  the  least  sign  of  disease.  It 
has  proved,  however,  to  be  impossible  to  induce  the  whole 
or  even  the  greater  part  of  the  flowers  on  these  large  plants 
to  expand  at  one  time,  as  each  plant  affords  a  long  succession 
of  blooms.  The  group,  therefore,  did  not  present  the  floral 
display  that  smaller  plants  in  bloom,  selected  from  a  collec- 
tion and  placed  together,  will  afford,  and  this  we  were 
informed  was  the  reason  that  a  Silver-gilt  Flora  Medal  was 
awarded  in  the  place  of  a  Gold  Medal.  Yet  as  specimens  of 
a  very  difficult  plant  to  grow  successfully,  they  were  grand, 
there  being  probably  none  others  equal  to  them  in  this 
country.  They  were  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  central  group, 
and  then  threaded  to  smaller  terminating  groups  at  each  end. 
The  sides  were  composed  of  smaller  plants,  and  amongst 
these  were  The  Churchwarden,  Lady  Grimston,  and  others 
of  deeper  and  brighter  colours  than  the  ordinary  pink 
variety.  Ferns  were  interspersed,  but  these  were  dwarf,  in 
order  not  to  hide  the  bases  of  the  plants. 

Messrs.  H.  Cannei.l  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  nvide  an 
exhibit  of  tuberous-rooted  Begonias,  all  of  them  double- 
flowered.  An  Award  of  Merit  was  recommended  to  a  variety 
with  very  bright  scarlet  camellia-shaped  flowers,  named 
Commodore  Dewey,  an  acquisition.  Lady  Naylor  Leyland 
was  noticed  as  being  a  very  lovely  salmon-pink,  with  fringed 
petals  ;  Miss  M.  Bradbury  is  paler  pink,  has  a  larger,  rather 
looser  flower ;  Mrs.  C.  J.  Whittington  is  a  pretty  picotee- 
like  flower,  but  shows  several  centres — a  characteristic  we 
regard  as  a  disadvantage  to  double-flowered  Begonias;  Miss 
M.  Griffith  is  a  pure  white  flower,  with  beautifully  frilled 
petals ;  Duchess  of  Montrose  is  one  of  the  large  yellows ; 
Lord  Liudsay  is  another  yellow  one,  but  has  very  different 
shaped  blooms.  Messrs.  Cannell  had  also  a  lovely  display  of 
varieties  of  Aquilegias ;  the  delicate  tints  of  some  of  these 
varieties  are  now  beautiful  in  the  extreme. 

H.  Cannell  &  Sons  also  exhibited  a  large  and  fine 
semi-circular  group  of  the  newer  varieties  of  Canna  indica, 
and  among  them  we  remarked  Incendie,  a  flower  of  a  scarlet 
ground  colour,  bordered  with  yellow,  and  having  scarlet 
blotches  on  yellow  ;  Paul  Neylan,  of  orange  scarlet,  and  fur- 
nished with  a  thin  yellow  edge  ;  Aurore.in  colour  a  soft  orange 
red,  large ;  Florence  Vaughan,  yellow,  with  the  entire  area  of 
the  segments  spotted  with  crimson;  Explorateur  Campbell,  of 
the  deepest  crimson  colour,  and  with  large  segments  ;  Aurea, 
a  self,  of  a  soft  lemon-yellow  ;  Queen  Charlotte,  still  one  of 
the  best  of  its  kind,  crimson,  bordered  with  yellow;  Madame 
Barrie,  of  a  tint  of  orange -scarlet ;  and  Conquerant,  a  self,  of  a 
lively  deep  orange  tint  (Silver-gilt  Flora  Medal). 

Messrs.  Paul  &Son,  The  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshuat,  obtained 
Awards  of  Merit  for  Cannas  Mrs.  W.  Marshall  and  Mosaic. 
The  former  is  a  very  pretty  bright  flower  of  rich  yellow,  with 
each  segment  and  lip  marked  with  crimson.  The  other 
variety  has  a  yellow  flower,  but  the  whole  of  it  is  densely  and 
richly  spotted  with  scarlet.  Other  very  fine  Cannas  shown 
by  Messrs.  Paul  were  William  Tolfts,  Senateur  A.  Saunier, 
and  Madame  St.  Drcer.  In  addition  to  the  group  of  Cannas, 
Messrs.  Paul  had  a  few  hardy  flowers,  inclaiing  very  fine 
inflorescences  of  Thalietruni  aquilegifolium  rubrum  and 
album,  and  they  were  recommended  an  Award  of  Merit  for 
Mecanopsis  eambrica  plena  (double  Welsh  Toppy),  figured  in 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  May  :i0,  1896,  p.  071. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  Burford,  Dorking  (gr.,  Mr. 
Bain),  showed  some  interesting  hardy  flowers,  including  Heu- 
ehera  libelled  leuzoides,  Lychnis  Viscaria  alba,  Pentstemon 
ovatus,  Omphalodes  liuifolia,  with  greyish  foliage,  and  pure 
white  blossoms;  Hedysaium  multijugum,  Ileuchera  san- 
guinea  alba,  and  a  very  showy  crimson  Poppy  named  Duke 
of  Teck. 

Sprays  of  Rhododendron  flowers  aud  Roses  from  Messrs. 
Wm.  Paul  &  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  Herts,  made  a  very 
gorgeous  display  of  bloom.  Numerous  varieties  of  Rhodo- 
dendrons were  shown  as  bright  vigorous  clusters  of  blooms, 
and  we  were  informed  that  the  plants  grow  in  the  ordinary 
Btaple  loam  of  the  Loughton  (Essex)  Nursery.  Tbe  garden 
Roses  included  seedlings  of  tho  Scotch  Briar,  a  dense 
habited,  very  free-blooming  Rose,  and  varieties  of  the  Sweet 
Briar  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

A  grand  display  of  Chinese  Pwonies,  Pyrethrums,  &0., 
came  from  Messrs.  Kelwav  &  Son,  Langport,  Somerset. 
The  blooms,  without  exception,  were  very  large,  of  great 
substance,  and  tine  colour.  It  was  difficult  to  ascertain  the 
names  of  the  varieties,  owing  to  the  smallness  of  the  white 
tickets  bearing  them,  and  which  were  for  the  most  part 
hidden  among  the  foliage.  It  goes  without  saying,  however, 
that  these  were  of  the  very  choicest.  One  of  these, 
named  Ella  Christine,  a  large  globular  flower,  of  faint  blush, 
and  very  fine,  was  recommended  an  Award  of  Merit.  Other 
noticeable  ones  were  Mrs.  Stubbs,  pink  and  white;  Admiral 
Dewey,  and  Marchioness  of  Lanadowne.     An  Award  of  Merit 


was  also  recommended  to  Pyre-thrum  Lady  Kildare,  and  the 
group  was  awarded  a  Silver  Flora  Medal. 

Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons,  of  Cbelsea,  exhibited  some  choice 
Gloxinias,  in  small  groups  of  several  varieties.  An  Award  of 
Merit  was  made  to  Galatea,  a  white  flower  marked  with 
lilac.  Trilby,  a  purple  flower  much  spotted  ;  Seraph,  scarlet 
with  white  throat;  Virginalis,  pure  white,  and  Empress  of 
India,  intense  crimson,  were  all  pretty.  An  Award  of  Merit 
was  also  recommended  to  Philadelphia  coronarius  var.  Mont 
Blanc,  a  very  free  and  precocious  flowering  pure  white  variety; 
sprays  of  Cytisus  Scoparius  var.  pallida  were  also  shown  by 
Messrs.  Veitch.  There  were  also  sprays  of  flowering  shrubs, 
Including  Cornus  Kousa  (Benthamia  japonica),  Hydrangea 
hortensis  mandschuriea,  Hibiscus  ccelestis,  a  pretty  blue 
single  flowered  species,  Hydrangea  japonica  Mariesii,  &c. 
They  also  put  up  a  big  semicircular  group  of  hardy 
plants  in  flower  at  the  end  of  the  hall.  These  included 
masses  of  Heuchera  sanguiuea,  of  double  flowered  Pyrethrum 
roseum,  among  which  we  note  the  old  and  still  unsurpassed 
M.  Barral,  Aphrodite,  Mrs.  Dix,  and  Model,  all  good  and 
distinct  in  tints,  and  possessing  very  double  flowers.  Theve 
were  Iris  xiphium  in  great  variety,  Eremurushiaialaicus  and 
E.  robustus,  numerous  cut  blooms  of  Aquilegia  hybrida,  the 
not  over-plentiful  white-flowered  Iceland  Poppy,  Saxifraga 
nepalensis  and  others,  and  Verbascum  olympicum. 

The  Hon.  Marsham  Townsend,  Frognal,  showed  a  few 
Carnations. 

Mr.  Fred.  Perkins,  nurseryman,  RegeutStreet,  Leamington, 
showed  a  number  of  plants  of  Carnation  Primrose  Queen,  a 
scentless  variety,  of  a  nice  lemon  or  primrose-yellow  shade. 
Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  and  Long 
Ditton,  Surrey,  exhibited  a  very  comprehensive  collection 
of  tuberous  and  other  species  of  Iris  in  great  variety,  inclusive 
of  Spanish  and  English  types  ;  Iris  spuria,  I.  pallida,  I.  Lor- 
teti,  &c.  Other  cut  flowers  consisted  of  Muscari  plumosum 
cristatum,  stronger  than  the  type,  and  with  longer  flower- 
spike  ;  Verbascum  phceniceum,  in  several  varieties  ;  Pink 
Lizzie  Duval,  white,  with  fringed  petals ;  Brodiaia  ixioides, 
double-flowered  Anemone  La  Dame  Blanche,  white  ;  also  A. 
Snowball,  of  a  greenish-white  colour,  and  also  double ; 
Calochortus  Mawianus,  white  with  a  purplish  haze  or  shade 
at  bottom  of  the  flower  ;  new  varieties  of  Dodecatheon, 
Scillas,  Geranium  Manescavi ;  Campanula  glomerata, 
Camassia  grandiflora,  Hemerocallis  Dumortieri,  a  flower  of  a 
rich  yellow  or  orange-colour,  Pyrethrum  roseum  varieties, 
Poppie3,  &c.     (Silver  gilt  Banksian  Medal.) 

Mr.  John  Russell,  nurseryman,  Richmond,  Surrey,  tilled 
a  long  cross-table  with  cut  blooms  of  hardy  plants,  sst  up 
in  green  bottles.  We  remarked  numbers  of  Iris,  Peonies, 
Hemerocalhs,  Papavers,  Pyrethrum  roseum,  Heuchera. 
Veronicas,  Senecio,  Allium  ro3eum,  Delphiniums,  Ixias 
(many),  Cypripedium  calceolus,  &c. 

A  Japanese  Maple,  said  to  b>  fifteen  years  old,  growing  in 
a  small  china  trough,  was  shown  by  Miss  Hankev,  123,  Cam- 
bridge Street,  W.  In  hard  wood  the  plant  was  about  l\  feet 
high,  and  it  was  brought  from  Japan  last  year. 

From  Mr.  S.  C.  Whitfield,  Eastbourne,  was  shown  a 
variety  of  Ivy-leaved  Pelargonium,  named  Pride  of  Mount 
Sherborne;  and  flowering  sprats  of  Bigoonia  Lindleyana 
were  contributed  by  Lndy  C.  Plow  den,  Aston  Bowant 
House,  Tetworth. 

Some  paintings  and  sketches  of  flowers  and  fruits,  from 
Miss  S.  Potman,  13,  Craven  Park  Road,  Harlesdon,  N.W., 
were  of  considerable  merit. 

A  bright  scarlet-flowered  zonal  Pelargonium,  from  Messrs. 
W.  tfe  J.  Brown,  Stamford,  and  named  John  French,  appeared 
to  be  a  useful  one  for  bedding  purposes. 

Messrs.  Wallace  &  Co.,  Kilnfield  Gardens,  Colchester, 
uitde  a  gay  exhibit  of  hardy  bulbous  flowers,  including 
several  of  the  earlier-flowering  Calochorti.  A  First-class 
Certificate  was  awarded  to  one  of  these  species  named  C. 
Purdyi.  The  flowers  are  about  9  inches  or  more  high, 
rather  small,  silvery-white  in  colour,  with  light  purple  in 
the  interior  base  ;  the  petals  are  quite  covered  with  soft 
downy  hairs— a  very  pretty  flower.  We  noticed  also  flowers 
of  C.  pulchellus,  C.  Lyoni,  C.  Lorteti,  Iris  Xiphium  in 
numerous  varieties  made  a  pretty  show,  and  even  more 
effective  were  the  many  varieties  of  Iris  germanica  pallida,  of 
which  Mrs.  Darwin,  a  delicate  flower  containing  much  white, 
was  very  pretty.  The  charming  little  I.  pavonia  was  also  pre- 
sent, and  fine  flowers  ot  Authericum  liliastrum  major,  the 
pretty  and  new  Lilium  rubellum  (figured  a  in  recent  Ksue), 
A'c.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans,  exhibited  a  group  of 
new  plants,  including  the  Acalyphas  Sanderi  and  Godsoiliani. 
A  First-class  Certificate  was  awarded  to  Mikania(Y]  Sandcri,  «f 
which  a  plant  over  3  feet  in  height  was  shown.  The  leaves 
are  ovate  acuminate,  and  green  with  velvety  purple  spots  in 
colour ;  the  midribs  and  stems  reddish.  Caladium  Lord 
Annesley,  with  narrow  acuminate  leaves,  centre  red,  with 
green  border,  the  margins  much  crimped,  was  recommended 
an  Award  of  Merit,  and  a  like  distinction  was  conferred  upon 
an  ornamental-leaved  Begonia  named  Mrs.  F.  Sander.  These 
handsome  leaves  had  a  green  border,  next  silvery-red,  and  in 
centre  a  panel  of  deep  brown  colour. 

Messrs.  F.  Miller  &  Co.,  267,  Fulham  Road,  London, 
made  a  group  of  single-flowered  Petunias,  and  Mignonette 
in  pots;  and  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Lowfield  Nursery, 
Crawley,  had  sprays  of  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs. 

From  Martin  R.  Smith,  Esq.,  Warren  House,  Hayes 
Common  (gr.,  Mr.  Blick),  weic  shown  plants  of  Carnation 
Lady  Hermione  and  Baldwin  ;  the  former  is  almoBt  cherry- 
red  in  colour,  and  apparently  a  useful  border  variety; 
Baldwin  is  a  rich  pink-coloured  variety  of  the  Malmaison 
type. 


Orchid  Committee. 

Present:  Harry  J.  Veitch,  Esq.,  in  the  chair;  and  Messrs. 
Jas.  O'Brien  (Hon.  Sec),  De  B.  Crawshay,  R.  Brooman- 
White,  H.  M.  Pollett,  H.  Little,  A.  H.  Smee,  H.J.  Chapman, 
W.  H.  Young,  E.  Hill,  T.  W.  Bond,  C.  Winn,  W.  Cobb,  Ed. 
Handlay,  S.  Courtauld,  J.  G.  Fowler,  J.  Douglas,  and  J. 
Gabriel. 

There  was  a  very  interesting  show  of  Orchids,  the  species 
being  represented  by  many  fine  varieties,  and  the  hybrids 
were  more  than  usually  numerous  and  good. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  Burford,  Dorking  (gr.,  Mr. 
W.  H;  White),  showed  a  neat  group,  in  which  were  a  tine 
example  of  Dendrobium  Bensoni;e,  with  thirty-nine  flowers 
on  one  bulb  (Cultural  Commendation).  The  singular  feather- 
lipped  Bulbophyllum  sanatorium  (Botanical  Certificate)  ;  the 
pretty  Bulbophyllum  Lobbi  "Burford  variety,"  with  m  lik- 
ings of  ro3e-purplc  instead  of  the  usual  brownish  colour 
(Botanical  Certificate) ;  Odontoglossum  x  elegantius  "  Bur- 
ford variety,"  a  very  finely-coloured  form  of  the  pretty 
natural  hybrid  (Award  of  Merit) ;  the  white  and  yellow 
Ceodorum  Augusti,  Dendrobium  polyphlebium,  a  line 
Phalvnopsis  Aphrodite,  Disa  X  kewensis,  Odontoglossum 
crispum,  &c. 

Sir  Frederick  Wigan,  Clare  Lawn,  East  Sheeu  (gr.,  Mr. 
W-  H.  Young),  staged  an  effective  group,  in  which  were  the 
pretty  Lselio-Cattleya  X  Lady  Wigan,  with  large  blush- 
white  flowers,  delicately  marked  with  purple  on  the  lip  ; 
L.-C.  X  superbo-elegans,  with  rose-purple  flowers  ;  L.-C.  X 
ArnoMiana,  L.-C.  x  Canhamiaua  Iolanthe,  Cattleya  Mossije 
maxima,  Miltonia  vexillaria  Constance  Wigan,  with  very 
large,  nearly  white  flowers;  Cymbidium  tigrinum,  and  a 
grand  plant  of  Scuticaria  Hadweni,  with  seven  very  fine 
flowers  (Award  of  Merit). 

Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  King's 
Road,  Chelsea,  were  awarded  a  Silver  Flora  Medal  for  a  group 
replete  with  fine  hybrid  Orchids.  Of  these  were  the  magni- 
ficent Lwlio  Cattleya  X  Eudora  splendens  (C-  Mendeli  X  L. 
purpurata),  with  gorgeously  tinted  flowers  of  great  tize 
(First-class  Certificate) ;  L.-C.  X  Canhamiana  superba, 
equally  fine  in  colour,  and  the  handsomest  of  its  class  (Award 
of  Merit)  ;  L.-C.  X  Hippolyta  aurantiaca,  a  charming  clear 
yellow  variation  of  the  type,  with  a  few  purple  lines  on  tie 
Up  (Award  of  Merit),  and  Epi-Cattleya  X  radiato-Bowring- 
iana  (Ep.  radiatum  x  C.  Bowringianaj,  a  very  remarkable 
hybrid  of  the  habit  of  E.  fragrans  or  radiatum,  but  with  rose- 
purple  flowers,  approaching  in  form  those  of  C.  Bowringiiiia 
(Award  of  Merit).  Other  noteworthy  things  in  Messrs. 
Veitch's  group  were  varieties  of  L.-C.  x  Hippolyta  varying 
much  in  colour,  L.-C.  x  Eudora  alba,  a  fine  plant  of  Euphro- 
nitis  X  Yeitchii,  with  nine  spikes;  the  orange-s;arIet  Epi- 
dendrum  X  radico-vitellinum,  Cattleya  Mossise  ReinecMana, 
and  other  Cattleyas,  C.  X  USnone  (Mossiic  x  labiata),  Disa 
X  Veitchii,  D.  x  Langleyensis,  Cattleya  x  Gertrude  (MossiV  £  , 
stiperba  $ _),  Trichopilia  suavis  alba,  irc. 

Mr.  Jas.  Hudson,  gr.  to  Messrs.  Rothschild,  Gunners- 
bury  House,  was  awarded  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  as  a 
mark  of  good  culture  for  a  nnble  plant  of  Leelia  purpurata, 
with  thirty-three  flowers.  It  is  a  portion  of  a  plant  purchased 
by  Mr.  Budson's  father  in  1861. 

Messr-1.  Stanley,  Mobbs  &  Asiiton,  Southgate,  were 
awarded  a  Silver  Floral  Medal  for  a  fine  group,  in  which  the 
varieties  of  Cattleya  Mossias  were  remarkable;  among  them 
were  C.  M.  Sir  T.  Lipton,  a  pure  white,  with  a  slight  pink 
tinge  on  the  lip;  C.  M.  Lieutenant  Hobson,  a  very  large  and 
richly- coloured  flower;  C.  M.  Exquisiti,  a  dark-coloured 
flower,  with  purple  line  on  tho  petals  ;  and  C.  M.  Soutbgato 
var.  ;  and  the  charming  Reiueckiana  Madonna,  a  fine  white, 
with  slight  purple  marking  on  the  lip  (Awaid  of  Merit).  In  the 
same  group  were  Cypripedium  x  Sir  T.  Lipton  (bellatulum 
album  x  ciliolare),  with  cream-white  flower,  bearing  a  few 
purple  spots  ;  Lvlia  purpurata  Southgate  variety,  and  other 
line  forms  ;  Cypripedium  x  Donald  Ross ;  various  Odonto- 
^'lo9sums,  &c. 

Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans,  showed  L;vlin~ 
Cattleya  X  Duke  of  York  (L.-C.  elegans  x  C.  X  Brymei  iana, 
a  handsomo  hybrid,  with  rose  flowers  (First-class  Certifi- 
cate) ;  L.  C.  X  Lily  Measures,  a  pretty  hybrid;  and  Sobia'  a 
X  Amcsin",  with  large  cream-white  rose-tinted  flowers  ;  S.  X 
Yeitchii,  S.  xantholeuci  alba,  and  Thunia  x  Veitchii. 

R.  I.  Mkaswes,  Esq.,  Cambcrwell  (gr.,  Mr.  II.  J.  Chap* 
mm),  showed  Lselia  purpurata  Erncstii,  B  pretty  Bower, 
with  pale  yellow  shade  of  white,  and  pale  rose  disc  to  the  lip 
(Award  of  Merit). 

Messrs.  Huge  Low  Ai  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  showed  Ddon- 
togbssuui  crispum  "  Prince  of  Wales,"  a  nobly  grown  plant, 
bearing  the  finest  inflorescence  and  largest  flowers  ever  pro- 
duced by  the  best  white  form  of  the  species— a  grand  variety 
and  a  magnificent  plant  (First-Class  Certificate  and  Cultural 
Commendation), 

Messrs. Linden, niorticulture Internationale,  Pare  Le  .pi.ld, 
Brussels,  showed  Odontoglossum  crispum  Le  Czar,  a  fin ) 
flower,  with  largo  blotch  on  tho  sepals  ;  O.  c.  Morning  StftP, 
spotted  and  tinged  with  rose  in  a  very  peculiar  manner  :  and 
O.  c.  d'Allemagnw,  a  flnely  blotched  form, 

De  B.  Crawshay,  Esq,  Rosofield,  Sevenoaks  (gr.,  Mr.  S. 
Cooke),  showed  Leelia  purpurata  (Mrs.  Do  B.  Crawshay),  a 
distinct  White  flower  with  violet-purple  markin 

H.  Druoe,  Esq,  Circus  Road,  St.  John's  Wood,  ahowed 
hybrida  of  Cypripedium  bellatulum,  &o. 

Mr.  JA8.  O'Buien,  Harrow- on-the-Hill,  showed  HaadevaHfil 
angulata  (Botanical  Certificate),  a  fleshy,  purple  and  yellow 
flower  of  the  M.  Gargantua  cla&s. 

Mr.  Jas.  McBhan,  Cooksbridge,  showed  a  Kroupof  Odonlo 
glossum  crispums,  somo  rose-tinted  varieties,  others  finely 
spiked. 
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A.  H.  Milton,  Eaq.,  Clifton,  showed  a  finely  flowered 
Cattleya  Mossire. 

G.  H.  Bird,  Esq.,  West  Wickham  (gr.,  Mr.  Reddan),  sent 
Odontoglossum  crispum  Ronnyanum. 

Mrs.  WlNG  field,  Ampthill  (gr.,  Mr.  Empson),  showed 
Cattleya  Mosslse  Wingfieldorum,  with  curiouBly  splashed 
flowers. 

Arthur  Hay,  Esq.,  sent  a  fine  Cattleya  Warscewiczii;  and 
Mr.  J.  W.  Moore,  Eldon  Place  Nursery,  Bradford,  showed  the 
singular  Vanda  primula  with  white  floweri  and  purple  lines 
on  the  Up,  in  the  way  of  V.  cristate. 

Fruit  Committee. 

Present:  Philip  Crowley,  Esq.,  chairman;  and  Messrs. 
T.  F.  Rivers,  J.  Willard.  J.  Cheal,  A.  F.  Barron,  J.  Wright. 
A.  Dean,  G.  T.  Miles,  Geo.  Woodward,  G.  Wythes,  H. 
Balderson,  J.  Smith,  F.  Q.  Lane,  G.  Norman,  and  R.  Fife. 

An  Award  of  Merit  was  recommended  to  a  seedling 
Cucumber,  The  Keeper,  fruits  of  which  were  shown  by  Mr. 
S  Mortimer,  Rowledge  Nurseries,  Farnham  Royal.  It  in 
the  progeny  of  a  cross  between  Improved  Telegraph  and 
Duke  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  fruits  are  rather  long,  deep 
green  in  colour,  slightly  rough,  and  spined,  and  altogether  of 
distinct  and  good  appearance.  Mr.  Mortimer  also  showed 
excellent  fruits  of  Sensation  Cucumber,  a  variety  distin- 
guished by  an  Award  of  Merit  in  189(3. 

A  Cultuial  Commendation  was  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Hudson, 
gr.  to  Leopold  de  Rothschild,  Esq.,  Gunnersbury  House, 
Acton,  or  a  box  of  sixteen  ripe  fruits  of  Lord  Napier  Nec- 
tarine, gathered  from  a  tree  bearing  a  crop  of  450  fruits. 
Mr.  Hudson  had  also  dishes  of  Annonay  Cherries  from  a 
south  wall  in  tbe  open. 

Mr.  E.  Beckett,  gr.  to  Lord  Aldeniiam,  Aldenham  House, 
Elstree,  exhibited  a  fine  broad-leaved  Spinach,  named  The 
Carter,  and  a  Cultural  Commendation  was  deservedly  given. 

A  va  iety  of  Cabbage,  named  Beaconsfield,  shown  by  Mr. 
J.  Pruwse,  Hallbnund  Gardens,  Beaconsfield,  was  recom- 
mended for  an  Award  of  Merit. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Empson,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Winofield,  Ampthill  House, 
Ampthill,  obtained  an  Award  of  Merit  for  a  seedling  Melon, 
a  cross  between  Anthony's  Favourite  and  East  nor  Castle. 
The  seedling  is  a  white-fleshed  fruit  of  good  flavour. 

Lecture  on  Hybrid  Orchids. 

In  the  afternoon,  Dr.  Masters,  F.R.S.,  who  occupied  the 
chair,  proceeded  to  read  the  names  of  the  candidates  for 
Fellowship  of  the  Society,  there  being  as  many  as  10S  names 
—probably  a  larger  number  than  has  been  submitted  at  any 
previous  meeting  of  the  Society.  When  these  candidates 
had  been  duly  elected,  Mr.  O'Brien  commenced  a  paper  on 
"  Hybrid  Oichids"  by  referring  to  a  previous  lecture  upon 
hybrid  Orchids,  given  by  Mr.  Harry  Vicitoh  and  Mr.  C.  C. 
Hurst  before  meetings  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
and  since  published  in  the  Society's  journal.  Mr.  O'Brien 
therefore  preferred  to  treat  the  subject  entirely  from  the  stand- 
point of  culture.  Speaking  of  the  value  of  the  garden 
hybrids,  it  was  claimed  that  the  hybridist  had  raise  i  a  large 
number  of  showy  kinds  that  bloom  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 
In  this  latter  particular,  garden  hybrids  had  an  advantage 
over  natural  ones,  because  species  of  Orchids  that  are  crofis- 
fertilised  in  their  nativu  habitats  are  necessarily  pollinated  by 
species  that  are  in  flower  at  the  same  season  of  the  year. 
The  hybridist  on  the  other  hand,  by  reason  of  the  artificial 
conditions  of  Orchid-culture  inducing  many  plants  to 
bloom  out  of  their  proper  season,  was  enabled  to  cross  his 
plant  with  another  one  that  naturally  blossoms  at  another 
period  of  the  year.  Thus,  in  addition  to  new  tints  of  colour, 
and  modifications  in  form,  the  hybridist  does  obtain  plants 
that  bloom  between  seasons— a  very  decided  advantage. 
The  hybrid  may  generally  be  expected  to  bloom  at  about 
the  mid-season  of  blooming  of  the  seed-bearing  plant. 

But  good  though  the  general  effect  of  hybridisation  has 
been,  the  practice  has  not  proved  an  unmixed  blessing.  In 
Cypripediums,  for  instance,  many  of  the  hybrids  that  have 
been  raised  and  put  into  commerce  can  only  be  described  as 
"weeds  "of  the  type  they  represent,  and  Mr.  O'Brien  very 
properly  declared  that  the  Orchid  cross-breeder  should  exer- 
cise the  greatest  care  in  selecting  seedlings  for  distribution, 
and  should,  after  taking  full  notes,  and,  if  possible,  drawings, 
be  content  to  destroy  all  seedlings  of  inferior  characteristics 
in  the  same  way  as  is  done  by  raisers  of  florists'  flowers 
generally. 

Passing  to  the  theory  of  insect-fertilisation  of  Orchids,  Mr. 
O'Brien  said  that  observers  in  the  tropics  had  generally  little 
faith  in  this  theory  in  the  early  stages  of  their  observation  ; 
but  the  lecturer  believed  that  though  Nature  provided  the 
plants  with  means  for  self- fertilisation  it  was  only  as  a  last 
resource.  Observers  had  noticed  that  the  seed-capsules  had 
swelled  where  there  had  been  no  possibility  of  insect  intru- 
sion, and  hid  been  thereby  misled.  Mr.  O'Brien  said  that  in 
most  cases  he  believed  that  there  was  no  good  seed  in  such  cap- 
sules, but  they  had  swelled  owing  to  the  stigmitic  Burfacc 
having  been  irritated  by  dust,  grit,  or  other  foreign  sub. 
Btance.  He  referred  to  an  experiment  he  had  made  with  an 
Odontoglossum  and  with  other  Orchids,  when,  after  having 
irritated  the  stigmatic  surface  by  brushing,  the  capsules  had 
swelled  normally,  but  they  contained  no  perfect  seed. 

Passing  to  the  actual  work  of  hybridising,  Mr.  O'Brien 
said  that  of  the  seed  sown  there  was  a  larger  proportion  of 
plants  raised  by  the  hybridist  than  occurred  naturally,  when 
from  many  causes  which  he  specified  the  waste  rt  seed  was 
enormous.  Orchid  raisers  had  two  disadvantages— they 
frequently  sowed  seeds  which  the  lecturer  believed  were 
not  capable  of  germination,  and  there  were  our  long,  sunless, 
foggy  winters.     Though  the  hybridist  had  been  successful 


with  very  many  species,  there  were  some  which  resisted 
every  attempt  of  his.  Ltelia  Digbyana,  for  instance,  yields 
no  seeds  itself,  and  cannot  be  hybridised.  The  seed  capsules 
of  Orchids,  when  they  become  heavy,  should  be  suspended 
with  pieces  of  tape,  so  that  the  circulation  of  sap  may  not  be 
hindered  by  the  stalk  becoming  bent.  The  capsules  of 
Orchids  grown  in  a  glass-house  do  not  split  at  so  early  a 
period  as  occurs  naturally,  and  it  is  thought  that  the  seeds 
are  often  ripe  before  dehiscence  takes  place.  The  seeds 
should  therefore  be  sown  at  once,  at  whatever  season  they 
ripen,  as  the  risk  of  retaining  them  would  be  greater  than 
that  attending  the  sowing  of  them,  even  in  winter. 

In  the  matter  of  sowing  the  seeds,  Mr.  O'Brien  quoted  some 
remarks  of  Mr.  Jno.  Seden,  to  the  effect  that  although  he  had 
tried  many  methods  he  had  yet  discovered  none  that  had 
greater  advantages  than  that  of  sowing  the  seeds  upon 
the  surface  of  the  potting  material  in  which  a  healthy 
plant  of  the  species  was  growing.  A  plant  that  was  sus- 
pended, or  at  least  one  that  was  somewhat  near  to  the  glass, 
should  be  selected  for  this  purpose.  The  compost  should  bo 
sweet,  and  if  covered  with  growing  sphagnum-moss,  this 
should  be  cut  back.  The  seeds  should  then  be  sown  thinly 
over  the  surface,  and  the  greatest  care  afterwards  exercised 
in  the  matter  of  watering,  that  the  seeds  be  not  washed  away 
or  even  disturbed. 

A  fruitful  cause  of  failure  was  the  growth  of  moss  or  other 
low  vegetable  life  over  the  surface  of  the  compost,  and  this 
was  more  troublesome  when  fresh  material  had  been  used. 
Sterilisation  of  compOBt  was  therefore  desirable,  and  it  should 
be  done  with  boiling  water  rather  than  by  baking.  As  soon 
as  it  could  possibly  be  done,  the  seedling  plants  should  be 
pricked  off  into  a  sterilised  compost,  and  placed  early  into  tiny 
pots  singly.  Ventilation,  especially  in  spring,  needed  great 
care.  The  opening  of  top  ventilators  had,  he  believed,  killed 
many  valuable  plants.  On  cold  days  it  was  much  better  to 
keep  the  top  ventilators  closed,  or  nearly  so,  and  thus  create 
less  occasion  for  firing.  Mr.  O'Brien  thought  a  1-foot  swing 
ventilator  at  either  end  at  the  top  of  the  house  was  sufficient. 

Mr.  C.  C.  Hurst,  in  referring  to  the  instances  of  seed- 
capsule  formation  in  the  absence  of  pollination,  cited  by 
Mr.  O'Brien,  described  them  as  very  remarkable. 

Mr.  de  B.  Crawshay  said  that  he  had  a  fine  plant  of 
Cymbidium  Lowianum  which  annually  produced  a  spike  of 
more  than  twenty  flowers.  Each  year  from  every  flower 
there  was  produced  a  capsule.  Was  it  possible  that  an 
insect  traversed  every  flower  each  year?  He  thought  not. 
The  capsules  fell  away  in  about  five  or  six  weeks. 

After  some  remarks  by  Mr.  R.  A.  Rolfe  upon  the  general 
question  of  Orchid  hybridisation, 

Dr.  Masters  also  referred  to  the  question  of  capsule- 
swelling  from  irritation.  He  thought  the  circumstance 
would  not  appear  so  marvellous  if  they  remembered  that 
the  capsule  was  part  of  the  mother-plant  ;  and  in  cases  such 
as  weie  mentioned,  there  had  been  not  the  least  effect  made 
upon  the  seeds  or  rather  upon  the  ovules.  Such  phenomena 
were  common  in  many  other  very  different  plants.  Some 
species  of  Passifloras  had  been  found  incapable  of  fertilisa- 
tion by  their  own  pollen;  they  invariably  required  pollen 
from  another  species. 


LINNEAN. 

June  2. — At  tbe  last  meeting  cf  the  Society  on  the  above 
date  (Mr.  Albert  D.  Michael,  Vice-Presideut,  in  the  Chair), 
Messrs.  Edward  Charles  Horrell  and  George  Nicholson  were 
admitted,  and  Mr.  Eugene  Frederick  Augustus  Obach  was 
elected  a  Fellow.  The  Chairman  announced  that  the  Pre- 
sident had  nominated  Messrs.  William  Carruthers,  Frank 
Crisp,  Albert  D.  Michael,  and  Dr.  H.  D.  Scott,  to  be  Vice- 
Presidents  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Mr.  E.  Salmon  read  a  paper  entitled  "  A  Revision  of  the 
Genus  Symblepharis."  This  genua  of  mosses,  he  said,  as 
founded  by  Montagne  in  1S39,  had  proved  too  narrow, 
through  the  limits  imposed  by  certain  peristome  characters, 
andbewjs  of  opinion  that  Mitten's  later  emended  description 
should  be  accepted.  Montagne  had  founded  the  genus  for 
the  Mexican  S.  helicophylla,  and  to  this  species  Mr.  Salmon 
would  refer  the  Indian  moss,  S.  himalayanum,  Mitten  (Didy- 
modon  vaginatum,  Hook  ),  as  well  as  S.  Chrismari,  C.  Hull., 
and  S.  asiatica,  Besch.,  which  were  found  not  to  possess  the 
characters  by  which  they  had  been  separated  from  S  heli- 
cophylla, Mont.  S.  microcarpa,  C.  Mull.,  he  considered  to  be 
a  variety  of  S.  helicophylla,  Mont.  ;  and  two  new  varieties  of 
that  species  were  described  — vars.  tenuis  and  macrospora — 
the  latter  remarkable  for  its  larg*  spores,  35 —  45  p..  In  the 
course  of  his  remarks  on  other  species  of  the  genus,  Mr. 
Salmon  observed  that  S.  fragilis,  Mitt.,  is  peculiar  in  the  bis- 
tratosestructure  of  the  leaf,  and  S.  socrotana,Mitt.  (doubtfully 
included  in  the  genus  in  the  absence  of  fruit),  in  the  papil- 
lose-cells. S.  circinata,  Besch.,  and  S.  usambarica,  Broth., 
he  would  exclude  from  the  genus,  and  pointed  out  that  the 
former  species,  from  Grande  Comoro  and  La  Reunion,  com- 
prises two  distinct  mosses.  Mr.  Charles  Eenry  Wright, 
A.L.S.,  offered  some  critical  remarks. 

Surgeon-Captain  Cummins,  F.L.S.,  read  a  paper  "On  the 
Food  of  the  Uropoda."  The  nature  of  the  food  of  these 
mites,  which  belong  to  a  highly-specialised  genus  of  the 
Gamasimv,  has  long  been  a  puzzle  even  to  those  who  have 
paid  particular  attention  to  their  organisation.  From  careful 
experiments  and  observation,  the  author  of  the  paper  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  amongst  the  organisms  on  which 
the  Uropoda  live  were  many  species  of  bacilli,  including  the 
Potato-bacillus  and  the  earth-bacillus.  Yeast-cells  were 
rapidly  devoured,  as  also  were  Micrococci.  He  had  little  doubt 
that  they  consumed  the  gonidia  of   fungi,   for  species  of 


Penicilllum  and  Mucor  never  appeared  in  the  boxes  which 
contained  mites  in  large  numbers  ;  otherwise  they  were 
commonly  present.  Mr.  A.  D.  Michael,  in  criticising  the 
paper,  pointed  out  the  distinguishing  characters  of  the 
Uropoda  as  compared  with  others  of  the  Gamasime,  and 
especially  the  peculiar  form  of  the  mandibles,  which  sue. 
gested  a  different  mode  of  feeding  to  that  adopted  by 
other  mites.  He  considered  Surgeon-Captain  Cummins' 
observations  on  the  subject  a  useful  contribution  to 
knowledge. 

Mr.  C.  B.  ClarSe,  F.R.S.,  F.L  S.,  gave  a  summary  of  a 
paper"  On  the  Subdivision  of  Biological  Areas  in  India'' 
and  in  the  course  of  his  remarks  mentioned  some  interesting 
facts  in  connection  with  plant-distribution  in  the  Indo 
Oriental  region.  Dr.  Otto  Stapf.  A.  L.S.,  in  commenting  on 
the  paper,  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  limits  of  the  sub- 
divisions proposed  were  natural,  and  might  well  be  accepted 
by  botanists. 

HORTICULTURE  AT  THE  ROYAL 
CORNWALL  AGRICULTURAL 
SHOW. 

June  8. —This  show,  held  at  Penzance  on  the  above  date 
was  favoured  both  by  the  beautiful  w  atherand  tbemagni- 
ficent  view  of  Mount's  Bay  obtained  from  the  grounds.  Of 
course,  gardening  does  not  usually  receive  very  much  space 
or  attention  at  a  show  of  the  nature  of  the  Royal  CornwaU, 
still,  the  tent  devoted  to  it  was  the  largest  on  the  ground 
being  over  200  feet  long. 

The  most  interesting  exhibits  were  those  not  for  competi- 
tion. The  competitors  for  prizes  were  very  few  in  number 
and  their  exhibits  mostly  not  of  a  high  standard.  In 
scarcely  a  single  class  were  there  more  than  two  entries,  and 
in  many  cases  one  exhibitor  had  a  class  to  himself. 

The  prizes  for  stove  and  greenh  onse  plants  were  chiefly 
won  by  Mr.  W.  Madge,  gr.  to  E.  Hain.  Esq. ,  St.  Ives  ;  Mr.  (i. 
Brann  gr.  to  J.  Branwell,  Esq.,  Beryain  ;  Mr.  John  Roberts 
gr.  to  Mrs.  Henry,  Tredanah,  Penzance;  Mr.  Gill,  gr.  to 
P.  T.  Chirwin,  Esq.,  Paul ;  and  Mr.  King,  gr.  to  W.  Bickfobo 
Smith,  Esq  ,  Trevarno.  Among  the  cut  flowers  there  was 
little  of  interest. 

Classes  43,  44,  and  45,  devoted  to  Roses,  were  without 
entries,  and  the  same  held  good  of  Class  34,  devoted  to 
Carnations  and  Picotees.  Rev.  R.  W.  Aitkin,  of  Paul,  took 
most  of  the  prizes  for  Pansies,  including  a  Silver  Medal  for 
the  best  Pansy  in  the  Show  (Col.  M.  R.  G.  Buchanan  being 
the  variety  shown).  The  bouquets,  sprays,  and  arrangement 
of  cut-flowers  for  table  decoration,  showed  little  taste 
though  the  flowers  used  (largely  Iiises)  lent  every  facility 
for  the  production  of  graceful  effect. 

The  fruits  and  vegetables  were  of  a  much  higher  order 
than  the  flowers.  The  exhibits  of  Mr.  George  Rowe,  gr. 
to  Rev.  Canon  Hockin,  of  Hayle,  were  especially  good.  Mr. 
Si'oBi.E,  of  Malpas,  and  Mr.  F.  Crave,  of  Lelant,  also  showed 
excellent  fruit  and  vegetables,  and  divided  the  prizes  left  by 
Mr.  Rowe. 

Among  the  nurserymen's  exhibits,  many  interesting  pot 
plants,  including  some  well-grown  Tea  Rosea,  were  shown 
by  Messrs.  Veitch  of  Exeter,  Jarman  of  Chard,  and  Messrs. 
Bodge  of  St.  Austell. 

The  total  effect  of  the  show,  however,  can  hardly  be  con- 
sidered as  important  in  its  mirroring  of  or  action  on  Cornish 
horticulture. 


THE  GRAND  YORKSHIRE  GALA  AT 
YORK. 

June  15,  1G,  17. — In  pleasing  contrast  to  the  last  opening 
day  of  this  Show,  the  morning  broke  bright  and  fine,  and  the 
possibility  of  a  recurrence  of  last  year's  disaster  seemed  very 
remote.  The  exhibits,  thanks,  no  doubt,  to  the  libe  al 
treatment  of  lhe  unfortunate  exhibitors  last  year,  were  equal 
in  number  and  quality  to  those  of  any  previous  shows,  with 
few  exceptions. 

On  entering  the  first  tent  one  was  at  once  attracted  by  the 
very  interesting  exhibit  of  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  of  Head- 
ing, which  included  select  strains  of  Gloxinias,  also  samples  of 
Tomatos,  fruiting  in  pots,  and  Peas  in  pots  bearing  a  good 
number  of  pods.  This  exhibit  was  quite  one  of  the  fcaturtsof 
the  Show. 

On  the  rightof  the  first  tent  Messrs.  Fisher,  Son  k  Shiray, 
nurserymen,  Sheffield,  staged  a  large  representative  collection 
of  Rhododendron  hybridum  in  bloom,  arranged  in  the  form 
of  a  bank ;  also  from  the  same  firm  was  staged  a  choice  collec- 
tion of  Japanese  Acers,  tree  Ivies,  &c,  besides  Crotona, 
Dracaenas,  and  other  indoor  plants,  the  whole  forming  an  ' 
attractive  exhibit.  Following  these  was  a  magnificent  group 
of  Caladiums  and  Begonias  from  Messrs.  Peed,  of  Norwood. 
Messrs.  J  as.  Veitch  A  Sons,  Ltd.,  also  staged  in  the  same  tenta 
charming  group  containing  some  grant!  specimens  of  Cala- 
diums, Tree  Carnations,  Drachmas,  Streptocarpus  of  their 
raising,  also  a  pretty  little  lot  of  Rhododendrons  javani- 
cum  and  jasminitlorum. 

Messrs.  Cutbush  h  Son,  showed  a  most  interesting  group 
of  Carnation  de  la  Malmaiscn  varieties,  ot  Ericas,  of  Turner's 
Crimson  Rambler  Rose,  and  other  plants,  the  whole  being 
arranged  with  much  good  taste ;  and  more  especially  noticeable 
was  a  ba'ch  of  Carnations,  Princess  of  Wales. 

Messrs.  R.  Smith  &  Co  ,  Worcoster,  exhibited  a  nice  lot  of 
Clematis,  trained,  and  these  were  interspersed  with  cut  spe- 
cimens of  herbaceous  plants  and  Bambusa  gracilis. 

On  the  centre  stage  was  grouped  the  usual  fine  display 
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specimen  greenhouse  and  stove  plants,  the  leading  exhi- 
bitor in  thia  class  being  Mr.  J.  Uvphisr,  nurseryman,  of 
Cheltenham;  the  Marquis  of  Zetland,  Aske  Hall  (gr.,  Mr. 
G.  V.  Letts);  H.  Harrison  Broadlkv,  Esq.,  Wcltor  House, 
Brough  (gr  ,  Mr.  <J.  Liwton);  Mrs.  G.  Pease,  Woodside, 
Darlington  (gr.,  Mr.  J.  Mclntjro). 

The  Orchids  were  especially  fine,  and  the  finest  group  in 
this  claes,  not  in  competition,  was  that  from  tbe  nurseries 
of  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  <b  Co.,  Clapton,  London,  N.  This 
group  contained  grand  specimens  of  Cattleya  Mossia;,  Laslia 
purpurata,  &c. 

Messrs.  Sander  &  Co  .nurserymen,  St.  Albans,  also  exhibited 
a  batch  of  their  new  Acalypha  Sanderi  in  their  group. 

The  groups  of  plants,  always  a  feature  at  this  northern 
show,  were  as  usual  up  to  the  standard  of  excellence. 
The  premier  hunours  of  the  year  went  to  Mr.  Meg  of  Not- 
tingham, whose  exhibits  contained  grand  Crotons,  also  a 
choice  lot  of  <  >doutoglossum  crispum  ;  and  t.e  2nd  prize  went 
to  Sir  James  Reckett,  Bart.,  Swaziland  Manor,  Brough  (gr., 
Mr.  George  Wilson).  Tbis  last-named  group  was  most  artis- 
tically arranged.  The  miniatuie  cascade  and  Watcr-Lilies 
weie  tbe  cbiet  now  fuatmes  in  it.  The  other  groups,  with- 
out exception,  were  likewise  meritorious. 

The  groups  of  Orchids  were  fine.  In  specimen  Orchids  the 
premier  Awards  went  to  Mr.  J.  Cypher  of  Cheltenham,  and 
other  good  exhibits  came  from  E.  B.  Fauer,  Es^.,  Harru- 
gate;  W.  B.  Blrkenshaw,  Esq.,  Hessle;  John  Robsok,  E*q., 
T.  Statter,  Etq.,  and  J.  E.  Watlrhgusb,  Esq. 

Messrs.  Clibran  of  Altrincham  showed  a  grand  bank  of  cut 
flowers  of  herbaceous  plants  in  gre  .t  variety. 

The  Pelargoniums,  always  a  feature  here,  were  this  year 
quite  up  to  the  usual  standard  of  excellence.  Mrs.  Tetley,  of 
Leeds  (gr.,  Mr.  J.  Eastwood),  and  J.  T.  Kingston,  Esq.  (gr  , 
Mr.  Mcintosh),  as  usual,  be'ng  keen  competitors  in  the  chief 
classes.  In  the  class  for  twelve  show  varieties  Mr.  McIntosh 
-was  l&t.  Other  exhibitors  of  Pelargoniums  and  zonals  were 
Messrs.  H.  Pybus,  R.  Simfson  &  Son,  Selby  ;  and  Miss 
Wharton. 

J.  T.  Hingston,  Esq-,  was  1st  for  six  specimen  Fuchsias, 
Mrs.  Tetley  2nd,  and  Miss  Wuaktun  3rd.  All  of  these 
exhibits  were  good  ones. 

The  Roses  were  not  especially  good,  and  tbe  1st  prize  for 
seventy-two  was  taken  by  Messrs.  J.  &  A.  May,  nursery- 
men, Bedale.  Mr.  Geo.  Mount,  nurserymen,  of  Canteibury, 
also  exhibited. 

In  the  groups  of  Carnations,  Lord  Barnard  was  1st,  with 
a  nice  lot  of  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison. 

Messrs.  Perkins,  of  Coventry,  aud  Messrs.  Webster,  of 
Sunderland,  weie  the  chief  exhibitors  of  buuquets  and  floral 
devices,  Messrs.  Pebkjns  &  Son  taking  the  1st  prize  in  each 
section. 

Herbaceous  cut  flowers  were"  shown  in  great  variety,  and 
of  very  excellent  quality — bettir  than  was  expected. 

Mr.  G.  Yeld,  of  Clifton  Cottage,  exhibited  some  pleasing 
llemcrocallis,  Iris,  4c  ,  of  his  own  raising. 

AUssis.  Little  &  Ballantyne,  Carlisle,  included  in  their 
exhibit  the  Golden  Holly,  named  Golden  King,  shown  at  the 
Temple,  and  tbis  was  awarded  a  Firpt-class  Certificate. 

In  table-plants,  Mr.  J.  C.  Mee  was  1st;  E.  B.  FAbER,  Esq.. 
3rd. 

Fruits. 
Tbe  chief  features  on  entering  the  fruit-tent  wore  the  tables 
of  fruit,  for  which  there  were  four  entries,  the  1st  priza  went 
to  Lord  Bahnard  (gr.,  Mr.  Tullett) ;  the  2nd  prize  was 
awarded  to  Earl  of  Harrington  (gr  ,  Mr.  Goodacre)  ;  the  3rd 
going  to  Sir  Jo i.  Pease,  Bt.  (gr.,  mr.  Mcludoe).  The  award- 
ing of  the  2nd  prize  seemed  to  be  the  cause  of  some  comment. 
The  fruit  generally  was  very  fine  for  this  time  of  the  year, 
and  the  chief  prizes  in  the  various  classes  were  taken  by  Sir 
Jos.  Pease,  Bt.,  the  Earl  of  Harrington,  Lord  H.  Oswald,  &c. 
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Average  Wholesale  Prices. 
8.  d.  S,  d. 

Grapes,       Channel 
I»les,  per  lb  ... 

—  Muscats,  per  lb. 
Gooseberries,      per 

sieve     

Melons,  each 
Nectarines,  doz.  ... 
Peaches,    per   doz. 
(according      to 
size)      

—  Second  quality 
Pines,  each ,  from . . . 
Strawberries,  perlb. 

—  2nd  quality    ... 

—  Southampton, 
baskets 


IS  0  20  0 
1  0-  'I  0 

6  0-10  0 
10-26 

7  6-  8  (j 
6  6-86 
3  0-60 


1  C 


Cut  Flowers.— Average  Wholesale  Prices, 


i.  d.  s 
3  0- 
0  6- 
0  9- 
0  6- 


1  6- 
1  0- 
3  0- 


16-30 


Arums,  ]  2  blooms 
Azalea,  doz.  sprays 
Bluebells,  doz.  bun. 
Bouvardias,  p.  bun. 
Carnations,  pr.  doz. 

blooms     ... 
Cowslips,  doz  bun. 
Eucharis,  per  dozen 
Gardenias,  per  doz. 

blooms    

Gladioli,  white,  doz. 

sprays      ~ 

Lilac,  Fr.,  p.  bunch    3  6- 
Lilium  Harrisi,  per 

dozen  blooms  ... 
Lily  of  the  Valley, 

dozen  sprays 
Maidenhair      Fern, 

per  12  bunches ... 
Mignonette,  12bun. 
Narciss,  various,  per 

dozen  bunches 


t.  d. 
i  o 

0  9 

1  0 

0  8 

3  0 

1  6 

4  0 


0  S- 


0  6-10 


4  0 
2  0- 


10-26 


Orchids : — 

Cattleya,  12  bms. 

Odontoglossum 

crispum,  12bm. 

Pelargoniums,  scar- 

Itt,  per  12  bun. 

—  par  12  sprays  ... 
Primroses,    per    12 

bunches  

Roses,  Tea,  per  doz. 

—  yellow  (Pearls), 
p  r  dozen       ... 

—  pink,  per  dozen 

—  Safrano,  p.  doz. 

—  red,  per  dozen 
Stephanotis,      doz. 

sprays   

Tuberoses,  12  blms. 
Tulips,  12  bunches 
Violets,  12  bunches 

—  Parme,  French 
Wallflowers,  12bun. 


6  0-90 
2  0-40 


0-6  0 
4-0  6 

9-  1  0 
6-  1  0 

0-2  0 
0-6  0 
0-2  0 
0-4  0 


3  0 

1  6 

6  0 

1  0 

3  6 

3  0 


Orchid-bloom  in  variety. 
Plants  in  Pots.—  Average  Wholesale  Prices 

s,  d.  s.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d, 

Adiantums,  p.  doz.     ?  0-12  0  Fuchsias,  per  doz.     6  0-90 

Aspidistras,  p.  doz.  12  0-30  0  Foliage  plants,  per 

—  specimen,  each    5  0-15  0        dozen      12  0-30  0 

Azale-t,  per  dozen  .  21  0-36  0  Heliotropes,  p.  doz.     7  0-90 

Calceolaria,  per  doz.     9  0-12  0  Hydrangea  various 

Coleus,  per  doz.    ...    4  0-60         per  doz 10  0-24  0 

Crassula,  per  doz...  12  0-18  0  Liliums,      various, 

Dracamas,  each    ...     10-76  per  dozen           ...  12  0-3>  0 

—  various,  p.  doz.  12  0-24  0  Marguerites,  p.  doz.     6  0-12  0 
Ericas,  various,  per  Mignonette,  p.  doz.     4  0-60 

dozen       12  0  30  0  Palms,  various,  ea.     2  0-10  0 

Evergreen    shrubs,  —  specimens,    ea.  10  6-84  0 

in  variety,  p.  doz.    6  0-24  0  Pelargoniums,  doz.  12  r-18  0 

Ferns,  sm  Ul,  p.  doz.     10-20  Khodanth,  per  doz.     50-60 

—  various,  p.  doz.     5  0  12  0  Scarlets,    per   doz.    4  0-80 
Ficus  elastica,  each    10-76  Spircea,   per  dozen    6  0-  9  0 

Vegetables.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 
s.  d.  s.  d. 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

13-20 
2  6-50 

2  0-26 
16-26 
4  0-12  0 


9  0-1S  0 
4  0-80 
3  6-06 
2  0-40 
10-20 

6  0-10  0 


Fruit.- 

Apples,  Tasmania^, 

cases,    various, 

comprising 

Stunner,  N.  Y. 

Pips  ,    Adams' 

Pearmain,     Sc. 

Nonpareil,      F. 

Crabs,  &c. 
Apricots,  per  box 
Bananas,  bunch    ... 
Cherries,  per  box ... 

—  sieves 

—  pecks 

Figs,  per  dozen     ... 
Grapes,       English, 

Hamburgh,  lb. 
Remarks --It  is  said  that  tbe  Tasmanian  Apples  now  on 
s»le  are  the  last  of  the  (-eason.  Of  Apricots,  but  few  can  be 
described  a*  good.  B  maims  are  easier  in  price.  Gooseberries 
plentiful.  Pine-apples  appear  to  be  getting  towards  the  end 
t  f  their  sea-on.  Strawberries  are  coming  iti  various  pack- 
ages, and  from  various  sou  ces.  8outhamptons  have  com- 
menced, but  sunshine  to  colour  them  is  lacking.  Foreign 
A&paragua  is  nearly  over,  and  only  the  very  large  sticks  are 
worth  sending.  Vegetable- Narrows  maybe  daily  expected 
to  get  cheaper,  also  Peas  ;  and  a  few  days  of  sunshine  will 
bring  them  on  rapidly,  and  put  some  corn  in  them. 

PoTATOS. 

Fairly  large  supplies  of  New  Potatos ;  trade  steady  at 
follow. ng  rates :—  Jersey  New  Potatos,  8s.  to  8*.  6d. ; 
Cherbourg  and  St.  Malo,  7s.  to  7s.  6d.  ;  Canary  Kidneys,  8a.  to 
9s  ;  Lisbon  Rounds,  i>'.  to  7s.  per  cwt.  ;  Old  Potatos,  lOOff. 
to  150s.  per  ton.  John  Bat/i,  S2  and  34,  Wellington  Street. 
Covent  Garden. 


Asparagus,  English, 
natural,  home- 
grown, p.  bun. 

—  Worcester 

—  English,  Sprue, 
bundles 

—  Various     other 
English 

—  Foreign,      Vic- 
toria, large     ... 

Artichokes,   Globe, 

per  doz. 
Beans,  English 

(Dwarf),  lb.    ... 

—  Channel  Islands, 
per  lb. 

—  French,  flats  ... 
Beetroots,  per  doz. 

—  p.  tally  of  60... 
Cabbage,  open,  doz. 

—  open,  p.  tally... 

—  bush 

—  pots,  open 
Cauliflowers,   Eng- 
lish, per  dozen 

Cress,  doz.  punnets 
Coleworts.or  Greens, 

per  bushel 
Carrots,  New.  bun- 
ches, per  dozen 

Round,   per 

bunch 

—  Bedford,   New, 
12  in  a  pot 

Celery,     old,      per 
bundle 

—  new      

Cucumbers,  p.  doz. 
Endive,  new,  p.  doz. 
Garlic,  per  lb. 
Horseradish,  foreign 

per  bundle 
Leeks,  new,  dozen 

bunches 
Lettuce,    Cabbage, 

home   -  grown, 

per  doz. 


0  l 


s.d. 
1  3 


4   0 
2  3 


7  0     — 


0  0-09 

0  6    — 

2  6-36 
10    — 
4  0-50 
0  6    — 
10-20 
0  4-06 

0  6    — 

3  6-50 

1  o    — 


0  0     — 

1  0     — 
16     — 

2  0-30 
15-17 

0  4     — 

0  9-10 
2  0-26 


5  C-  6  0 


2  0     — 
0  6-0  9 


0-6  0 


1  6- 


6 


Lettuce,  Cos,  score 

—  ParisCos,  home- 
grown, per  dozen    0  10-1  0 

Marrows,  Veg.,  per 

dozen 
Mint,   per   dozen 

bunches  

Mushrooms,  per  lb. 

Onions,     Egyptian, 

bags      

—  Green,  per  doz. 

bun 

Parsley,   per  dozen 

bunches  

Peas,  English,  per 
bushel 

—  Sunrise,  bushel  10  0    — 

—  French,  flats...     4  0-60 
Potatos,      Chaunel 

Isles,  Kidneys, 
cwt 

—  Malta  Kidneys, 
per  cwt. 

—  Canary  Kids., 
per  cwt. 

—  Lisbon  Round, 
per  box,  all  at    3  0    3 

Radishes,  Round, 
breakfast,  per 
dozen  bunches 
(homegrown)  . 

per  tally  . . . 

Rhubarb,  doz.  home- 
grown, natural 
Salad,  small,  pun- 
nets, per  dozen 
1  Shallots,  new  bun- 
ches, per  dozen... 
Spinach,       Spring, 

per  bushel 
Tomatos,  Eng.,  lb. 

—  Channel  Isles, 
per  lb 

Turnips,  new  French 

per  bunch 
Watercress,  p.  doz. 

bunches 


16-20 


6  0-70 


8  0-90 

8  0  10  0 


8  0-10  0 


1  0-  1 
4  0     — 


16-26 
1  3    — 


2  0 


1  0 

0  7$ 


0  5J-0  6 


0 


0  6 


CORN. 


Description. 

1897. 

1898. 

Difference. 

Wheat         

Barley         

Oats 

s.    d. 

27     4 

22     S 
17  It 

s.     d. 
45      4 

25     8 

20    11 

s.    d. 

+  IS    0 

+    8     0 
+    30 

[The  term  " accumulated  temperature "  indicates  the  aggre- 
gate amount,  as  well  as  the  duration,  of  degrees  of 
temperature  above  or  below  42°  Fahr.  for  the  period 
named  :  and  this  combined  result  is  expressed  in  Day. 
degrees  — a  "Day -degree"  signifying  1°  continued  for 
twenty-four  hours,  or  any  other  number  of  degrees  for 
an  inversely  proportional  number  of  hours.] 


0  4-08 


SEEDS. 

London  :  June  15. — Messrs.  John  Shaw  A  Sons,  Seed 
Merchants,  of  Great  Maze  Pond,  Borough.  London,  S.E., 
write  that  there  were  but  few  buyers  on  to-day's  seed  market, 
and  the  business  doing  was  on  a  very  restricted  scale.  Clover 
seeds  just  now  are  quite  neglected.  For  Mustard  and  Rape 
seed  full  prices  are  asked.  Thoro  is  no  change  in  Canary 
seed,  but  Hemp  seed  attracts  increased  attention.  The  sale 
for  Peas  and  Haricots  is  slow  on  formor  terms. 


AVERAGE  Prices  of  British  Corn  (per  imperial  qr.),  for  the 
week  ending  June  11,  and  for  the  corresponding  period  of 
1NJ7,  together  with  the  difference  in  the  quotations.  These 
figures  are  based  on  the  Official  Weekly  Return  :— 


Temperature. 

Rainfall. 

Bright 

Sun. 

5  a 

Accumulated. 

a 

at 

to 

00 

08 

K 

~3 

a 

5SH- 

1    v 
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(4 
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■—    -i 
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6 
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o 

< 

N    g 

** 

O 
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is 

E 

'to 
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"3 
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ffl 

O 

E 

O   CD 

®  S 

a  a 
gjj 

< 

n 

w 

H 

CM 

fe 

ill 

2  + 
8  + 

3  + 
2  + 
2  + 
2  + 
1  + 

10  0  aver 

V 


I 


Day. 

deg. 

SI 

87 

90 
107 
112 
117 

95 
108 
110 

05 


Day- 
deg. 

Day. 
deg. 

0 

+    SS 

0 

f     65 

0 

+  101 

0 

4-     30 

0 

+     28 

0 

+     60 

0 

+     91 

0 

4-     98 

u 

+     73 

(J 

+     88 

0 

+   105 

0 

+   100 

Day-    lOths 
deg.    Inch. 

-  224    3    - 

-  222    3  - 

I 

-  216   3  - 

-  207J  7  + 

-  215    4  - 

-  243!  1   + 

"   2,7|  4  " 

-  244    5   - 

-  156    2  - 

-  10S    2  + 


122 
92 
S3 
7S 
77 
75 

105 
88 
SO 

111 


134  0  aver    85 
93    4  +   |  95 


Ins. 

26S 

40 

11-3 

37 

8'8 

35 

S-6 

39 

s-o 

47 

9-1 

34 

17-1 

50 

140 

52 

131 

57 

15-7 

36 

1V1 

45 

10-7 

54 

The  districts  indicated  by  number  in  the  first  column  are 
the  following : — 

0,  Scotland,  N.  Principal  Wheat-producing  Districts— 
1,  Scotland,  E. ;  2,  England,  N.E.  ;  3,  England,  B.  ; 
4,  Midland  Counties  ;  5,  England,  including  London,  S. 
Principal  Grazing,  £c,  Districts  —  6,  Scotland,  W.  ; 
7,  England,  N.W.  ;  8,  England,  S.W. ;  9,  Ireland,  N.  ; 
10,  Ireland,  S.  ;  *  Channel  Islands. 


{Remainder  of  Markets  carried  forward  to  p.  is.) 


Notices  to  Correspondents. 

■ 

Aster  Skedlings  :  Wallis.  The  seedlings  eentsbow  all 
the  s'gus  of  damuing-off.  When  leceived  they 
were  soft  and  rotten  at  the  surface  of  tbe  s-oil, 
whilo  the  roots  and  foliage  looked  healthy.  The 
dampiug  off  fungus,  Pbytophthora  semper*  ivi,  was 
found,  as  well  as  other  fungi,  which  g.  nerally 
accompany  it  and  assist  in  killing  plants.  This 
opinion  h  further  supported  by  your  observation 
that  both  planted-out  seedliDgs  and  those  left  in 
the  seed-bed  were  equally  diseised.  An  article  in 
last  week's  Gardeners'  Chronicle  will  probably  give 
jou  the  hints  you  require  for  prevention  in  future. 

Blight  on  Guars  Vines  :  Claptonian,  The  Vine  is 
infested  with  mealy-bug.  Pick  them  off  by  hand 
as  far  as  possible,  and  touch  the  woolly  masses  with 
a  camel-hair  pencil  dippod  iu  methylaed  tpirite. 

Bulbs,  kc,  Infested  by  Bi'lb-mite  :  67.  A.  These 
are  certainly  suffering  from  Bulb-mite  to  an  exces- 
sive extent.  We  will  publish  your  communication 
shortly. 

Carbolic    Acid    and     Sewage  :    G.   H.    A  distin- 
guished chemist  says,   that  any  addition  of  anti 
Eeplics  to  the  soil  arrtBts.  if  it  does  not  altogether 
st"p,  the  nitrification  ;  or,   put  more  simply,  the 
conveision    of   ammonia   into    nitric   acid   by   the 
instrumentality  of  microbes  or  bacteria.    His  autho- 
rity for  this  is  Professor  Robert  WaringtoD,  F.R.S. 
one  of  the  leading  authoiitiea  on  matters  connected 
with  sewage  and  its  disposil  and  utility.     Carbou- 
bisulphide,  recommended  aud  used  so  successfully 
in  the  prevention  and  cure  of  Phylloxera  in  Vines 
chloroform,   and  other  like  compounds,   have  tbe 
fame  effect.      It  is  doubtful  if  even  the  addition  of 
lime  or  any  other  alkaline   substance  aould  restore 
the  sewage  to  its  primitive  utility.  T.  B. 

Carnation  :  T.  H.  S.  Your  white-flowering  seed- 
ling is  pretty,  aud  the  habit  of  free-blooming  iu 
the  measure  you  describe  should  make  it  a  good 
border  plant. 
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Carnations  Diseased  :  Henhy.  The  plants  sent  all 
show  attack  by  the  Carnation  Rust  (Uromyces  caryo- 
phyllinus).  The  greyish  blisters  are  the  first  stage, 
the  brown  spots  on  dead  leaves  are  a  later  stage,  in 
which  the  spores  are  given  off.  At  present  the  spores 
produced  are  those  which  germinate  at  once,  and 
rapidly  Bpread  the  disease  ;  a  later  form  of  spore 
survives  the  winter  and  propagates  the  fungus  next 
season.  Plants  and  shoots  bidly  attacked  should 
be  cleared  out  at  once.  The  disease  has  been 
proved  to  be  kept  in  check  by  use  of  Bordeaux 
Mixture  (see  this  paper  of  August,  1807),  if  the 
first  spraying  be  made  early.  Sulphide  of  potas- 
sium, or  liver  of  sulphur,  §  oz.  to  each  gallon  of 
water,  is  also  considered  good.  These  are,  how- 
ever, checks  to  the  disease,  not  true  cures.  You 
should  be  able  to  get  suitable  varieties,  which  will 
be  more  proof  against  this  fungus.  Many  growers 
consider  it  advisable  not  to  wet  the  foliage  too 
much  in  watering  ;  wet  foliage  and  scanty  ventila- 
tion aid  the  spread  of  the  fungus. 

Chrysanthemum  Fungus  :  W.C.  Yes;  burn  affected 
platits,  and  syringe  the  remainder  with  liver-of- 
sulphur  1  oz.  to  a  gal.  of  water. 

Corrections. — In  answer  to  correspondents,  p.  368, 
in  our  last  issue,  read  sulphide  of  potassium  instead 
of  sulphate  of  potassium,  &c.,  inadvertently  printed  ; 
and  in  Mr.  Fish's  article  on  Asparagus,  p.  367,  for 
472  lb.,  read  4i  lb. 

Croton  :  J.  P.  The  leaves  are  wretchedly  thiu  and 
poor.  We  cannot  say  definitely  what  has  cause! 
this,  but  it  is  purely  a  matter  of  cultivation.  See 
that  your  practice  is  brought  into  as  close  agree- 
ment as  possible  with  the  general  principles  of 
stove-plant  cultivation.  When  taking  cuttings,  or 
"ringing"  top-growths,  take  care  to  select  strong 
ones.  Finally,  beware  of  a  too  liberal  use  of 
chemical  manures,  and  avoid  checks  to  the  growth 
of  the  plants  from  any  cause. 

Diseased  Iris  :  Clifton.  The  disease  is  due  to  a 
leaf-spot  fungus,  probably  Helminthosporium 
gracile,  or  some  allied  form.  The  elongated  spots 
on  green  leaves  become  open  cracks  later,  and  give 
off  greenish-brown  spores.  The  disease  begins  on 
the  young  sheaths  which  become  discoloured  and 
die,  hence  the  plants  suffer  from  want  of  nourish- 
ment. The  bulbs  look  quite  healthy;  spraying  with 
Bordeaux  Mixture  (see  Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  la9t 
August),  will  probably  keep  the  fungus  in  check, 
and  allow  the  plants  to  develop  in  a  healthy  way. 

Exudation  of  Sap  from  Sweet-Chestnut  Trees  : 
R.  T.  The  flow  of  sap  will  Bhortly  cease,  and  no 
harm  will  be  done.  If  the  bark  then  heals  over, 
all  traces  will  be  obliterated  in  a  year  or  two  by 
new  growth  of  bark. 

Gloxinias:  A.  C.  The  leaves  sent  are  exceedingly 
large  and  luxuriant,  the  largest  being  13  inches 
long  by  8J  inches  wide.  We  think  we  have  seen 
Gloxinia  leaves  as  large  as  this  before,  but  do  not 
remember  whether  the  plauts  were  two  or  more 
years  old.  After  all,  it  may  not  be  advisable  to 
cultivate  the  plants  so  strongly,  for  thereby  a 
certain  degree  of  coarseness  is  obtained.  However, 
as  yours  carry  fifty  to  sixty  flowers  each,  we  should 
imagine  them  to  be  very  handsome  specimens. 

Hydrangeas  :  Anxious,  Green  shoots  taken  off  with 
a  thin  heel  of  last  year's  wood  Btrike  readily  in 
bottom-heat  of  80°  in  a  frame.  Half-ripened  Bhoots 
furnished  with  flower-buds  may  be  taken  off  at  the 
third  or  fourth  joint,  and  after  being  stripped  of  the 
last  pair  of  leaves  may  bo  inserted  singly  in  60's,  or 
to  the  number  of  six  round  a  6-inch  pot.  The 
cuttings  strike  well  in  Bandy-loam  if  inserted  firmly 
about  l.f  inches  deep,  and  afforded  bottom  heat  of 
75°  ;  but  the  tops  must  be  kept  cool,  with  the  lights 
tilted  night  and  day.  Such  plants  if  repotted  when 
rooted,  and  once  afterwards,  kept  in  a  sunny  frame 
or  pit  well  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  treated  gener- 
ously as  regards  manure-water,  syringing,  and  damp- 
ing down,  will  make  nice  flowering  plants  by  the 
middle  of  October.  They  must  at  that  season 
be  gradually  brought  to  a  state  of  rest  by  with- 
holding water,  and  affording  plenty  of  air  ;  and 
during  the  winter  the  plants  should  be  plunged  in 
a  bed  of  leaves  in  a  cold  pit  or  frame.  They  will 
throw  good  heads  of  bloom  the  next  winter  and 
spring  if  forced,  and  Bhould  not  be  repotted  till 
blooming  is  past. 

Iris  with  fungus  :  Xiphium.  Your  Irises  are  affected 
by  a  smut  fungus.  Spraying  with  Bordeaux  Mixture 
in  early  spring  might  arrest,  though  it  would  not 
cure  the  malady. 


Laburnum  op  different  colours:  R.  M.  The 
variety  with  pink  flowers  is  Cytisus  Adami. 

Lime-trees  :  X.  Y.  Z.  We  do  not  suppose  that  any- 
thing you  can  do  will  preserve  the  lives  of  the 
trees  amidst  such  unwholesome  surroundings,  and 
you  had  better  advise  the  substitution  of  Poplar- 
trees,  viz.,  Abele,  b'ack,  white,  and  Canadian, 
and  as  a  shrub  that  defies  smoke,  soot,  and 
most  kinds  of  fumes,  the  common  Elder  and 
its  several  yellow  and  white  variegated  forms. 
These  trees  and  shrubs  are  found  to  succeed 
in  the  Leazes  Park,  Newcastle-on-Tjne,  where  the 
conditions  are  nearly  similar  to  thoEe  you  exist 
under. 

Names  of  Plants  :  Correspondents  not  answered  in 
this  issue  are  requested  to  be  so  c/ood  as  to  consult  the 
following  number. — R.  P.  A  form  of  Papaver 
Rhseas,  called  Shirley  Poppy.  There  are  single 
and  double-flowered  varieties.  —  Wm.  W.  1, 
Phrynium  variegatum ;  2,  Aerides  crispum ;  3, 
Chysis  laivis ;  i,  Glechoma  hederacea  variegata 
(variegated  Ground  Ivy)  ;  5,  Festuca  ovina  glauca ; 
6,  one  of  the  garden  forms  of  Pelargonium  grossu- 
larirefolium  variegatum.  —  H.  Easlca.  Agaricus 
(Pholiota)  durus,  not  uncommon.  It  is  not  edible. 
M.  C.  C. — 5.  IK  Muscari  comosum  moustrosum. — 
W.  B.,  Stamford.  1,  Isolepis  gracilis  ;  2,  Antheri- 
cum  lineare  variegatum;  3,  Curculigo  recurvata; 
4,  Verbascum  phceniceutn. — A.  C.  M.  1,  Dendro- 
biurn  moBchatum  ;  2,  Dendrobium  infundibulum  ; 
3,  Angrsecum  modestum. — J.  B.,  Wilts.  Den- 
drobium Bensonias.— J.  A.  Cypripedium  Roths- 
childiinum.  Peperornia  arifolia,  Angnecum  mo- 
destum. -No  name.  1,  Prunus  Padus  ;  2,  Choisya 
ternata  ;  3,  Diervilla  (Weigela)  hortensis. — T.  S. 
Mespilus  germanica. —  P.  E.  P.  Cytisus  Scoparius, 
pale  form. — P.  C.  P.  1,  Philadelphuscoronarius  ; 
2,  Heuchera  sanguinea  ;  3,  Veronica  teucrium. — 
J.  J.  F.  A  form  of  Rhododendron  ferrugineum. 
— A.  F.  S.  Fraxinus  Ornus. —  W.  E.  M.  Syringa 
Josikea,  Peeudotsuga  Douglasii  var.  Stairi. — ■ 
H.  D.  W.  1,  Cerinthe  sp.  ;  2,  apparently  the 
wild  Radish  ;  3,  Lepidium  Draba  ;  4,  Symphy- 
tum, probably  ;  5,  Echium  vulgare  ;  6,  Epilobium, 
no  Mowers. — D.  McDonald.  Cytisus  Adami.  1, 
Planera  Gmelini  ;  2,  3,  next  week  ;  4,  Iris  gra- 
minea  ;  5,  Lailia  purpurata. 

Nerium  Oleander  :  Anxious.  Propagation  is  by 
means  of  cuttings  of  last  year's  shoots  in  spring  and 
early  summer.  The  plant  roots  as  readily  as  a 
Willow  in  earth,  sand,  or  water,  with  no  more 
heat  than  that  of  a  greenhouse.  If  you  can  layer 
a  big  piece  into  a  flower-pot  you  will  secure  a 
flowering-plaut  in  a  twelvemonth.  The  layering 
may  be  done  at  the  present  season. 

Odontoglossum  -  house  :  Amateur.  Wood  would 
answer  for  the  walls  of  such  a  temporary  house 
as  that  you  require  ;  and  in  case  of  a  very  cold 
winter,  you  might  protect  the  wooden  walls  with 
litter  or  earth.  The  second-hand  hot-water  pipes, 
if  sound,  may  last  many  years  louger. 

Peach  Leaves  and  Fruits  :  T.  S.  Very  bad  examples 
of  mildew.  Remove  the  worst  of  the  leaves  and 
all  fruits  that  have  the  least  sign  of  mildew  on 
them,  burning  these  forthwith.  Having  done  this, 
syringe  the  trees  with  sulphide  of  potassium  4-oz. 
to  a  gallon  of  water,  or  use  flowers-ofsulphur  with 
a  dredger.  See  answer  to  "  Cymro  "  under  Vines 
in  this  column. 

Pot-pourri.  V.  F.  S.  This  may  consist  of  a  variety 
of  sweet-smelling  flowers,  roots,  leaves,  and  seeds. 
We  may  mention  Tonquin  and  Vanilla-beaus, 
Orris-root,  Orchis  fusca,  petals  of  fragrant  varie- 
ties of  the  Rose,  Sweet  Verbena,  Lemon-grass, 
Kus-kus  (Andropogon  muricatus),  Patchouly, 
Lavender  -  flowers,  Orange  -  flowers,  ground  Nut- 
megs, &c.  The  various  substances  should  be  dried 
in  the  shade,  and  stored  in  open  jars,  and  fre- 
quently stirred  to  dissipate  the  odour. 

Quick  or  Whitethorn  :  F.  W.  Life  is  not  long 
enough  to  wait  till  seedlings  are  raised,  but  you 
can  buy  Quicks  very  cheaply  of  some  of  the  nur- 
serymen. Buy  as  many  as  you  require  in  October 
or  November,  laying  them  in  on  arrival  ;  then 
proceed  to  stake  out  the  Hue  of  the  hedge.  It  is  a 
good  plan  to  trench  and  manure  a  space  of  6  feet 
wide,  and  the  length  of  the  hedge,  and  reserve  a 
space  of  3  feet  wide  for  the  plants,  the  margin  of 
soil  for  li  feet  on  either  side  of  this  plot,  and  one 
to  two  spits  deep  being  thrown  on  to  the  central  plot 
in  order  to  add  to  its  depth,  aud  afford  a  slightly 
elevated  platform  for  the  hedge.     Having  made  the 


plot  level,  and  trodden  it  firmly,  Btretch  the  line 
along  the  centre,  and  proceed  to  plant,  first  trim- 
ming the  roots  and  slightly  topping  the  plauts. 
There  are  two  methods  of  planting,  i.e.,  against  a 
vertical  notch  cut  with  a  spade,  by  which  all  the 
roots  are  one  side ;  and  the  other  is,  to  take  out 
a  few  spits  at  one  end  of  the  line  aud  on  both 
sides  of  it,  putting  the  plants  iu  at  6  inches 
apart,  and  almost  touching  the  line,  and  working 
backwards.  By  this  method  the  roots  can  be  spread 
out  in  the  holes,  and  they  are  not  more  numerous 
on  one  side  than  another,  and  the  ground  is  not 
trodden  upon  after  the  filling  in  is  done.  Which- 
ever is  adopted,  two  persons  must  work  together, 
one  trimming  and  holdiug  the  plants,  and  fastening 
them  in  the  ground,  whilst  the  other  digs  the 
holes  and  fills  in.  If  you  decide  to  have  a  ditch  as 
a  further  defence  against  horned  stock  and  horses, 
the  dug  out  soil  should  be  thrown  partly  or  wholly 
on  to  the  site  of  the  hedge,  then  no  other  addi- 
tional soil  becomes  neceBsary,  and  the  trenched 
ground  need  not  exceed  3  feet  in  total  width.  No 
virgin  soil  should  be  trenched  deeper  than  two  spits 
at  first,  nor  should  a  greater  thickness  than  6  inches 
of  inert,  infertile  subsoil  be  added  on  the  top  of 
the  dug  ground,  otherwise  the  Quicks  will  make 
slow  progress  for  some  years.  A  Quickset  hedge 
should  always  be  protected  by  posts  and  rails  until 
it  is  strong  enough  to  resist  encroachment  from 
sheep  and  cattle. 

Tumatos  :  W.  Ross.  The  fruits  and  leaves  are  affected 
by  the  "  Spot "  disease,  Cladospoiiuni  lycopersici. 
There  is  no  known  cure,  aud  you  ought  to  clear  and 
burn  the  plants. 

Tomato  Leaves  :  W.  Parker.  The  "  Sleepy 
Disease."  See  answer  to  J.  Claydon  in  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  for  June  11. 

Vines  :  Cymro.  Mildew  was  found  on  the  leaves,  and 
it  will  be  necessary  to  use  sulphide  of  potassium 
i-oz.  or  more  to  a  gal.  of  water,  or  dust  with  flowers- 
of-sulphur,  employing  a  mechanical  sulphurator  or 
dredger.  Sulphur  should  be  mixed  to  a  thick 
paste  with  water,  and  then  being  slightly  diluted 
may  be  placed  in  saucers  about  the  vinery.  The 
air  in  the  vinery  should  be  kept  buoyant,  not  over 
moist,  the  heating  apparatus  being  used  in  damp 
cool  weather,  ventilation  being  mostly  afforded  at 
the  upper  part  of  the  vinery.  That  which  mildew 
has  settled  upon  remains  disfigured  ;  and  mildewed 
Grapes,  even  when  the  fungus  is  killed,  are  spoiled, 
the  affected  pait  of  the  skin  losing  its  power  of  ex- 
panding as  the  contents  increase  in  bulk,  with  the 
consequences  that  the  skin  bursts,  and  decay  seta 
iu.  It  is  better  to  remove  and  burn  all  mildewed 
berries  a^  once. 

Vine  Lea  is  Browned  and  Disfigured:  Phi  nix 
Newton.  The  vinery  has  not  been  well  attended 
in  the  matter  of  affording  air,  aud  the  leaves  are 
"scalded" — that  is,  by  excessive  heat  and  moisture 
combined,  the  leaves  have  become,  as  it  were, 
scalded  by  water.  Afford  air  earlier  in  the  morn- 
ing, a  little  at  a  time,  till  the  greatest  heat  is  passed, 
and  then  as  gradually  reduce  the  ventilation  till  at 
from  3.30  to  4  p.m.  the  house  is  clo3ed.  About 
7  or  8  p.m.  afford  a  small  amount  of  ventilation 
at  the  top  of  the  house.  Remember  Vines  are 
hardy  plants,  and  bear  forcing  only  under  certain 
conditions. 

Zonal  Pelargoniums  :  /.  T.  D.  The  plants  have 
collapsed  in  consequence  of  the  stems  having  been 
buried  too  deeply,  hindering  the  access  of  air  to  the 
green  parts  of  the  stems  and  the  roots.  It  is  de- 
privation of  air  and  hindrance  of  transpiration, 
suffocation  in  fact,  and  the  result  is  decay  affecting 
the  stem  and  shoots  in  certain  parts,  followed  by 
death  of  the  parts  above  them. 


Communications  Received.  —  Street  Brothers.— G.  A. — 
T.  B.-G.  Massee.— (J.  de  B—  W.  S.— R.  D.— E.  C.-G.  H. 
— G.  Henslow.— E.  C.  A.  (next  week).— Messrs.  Paul  &  Sou. 
-  Messrs.  Little  &  Ballautyue.—  W.  D.  T.— 0.  F.,  Zurich. 

PlI    TOGBAFUS,    &C.,  ItECEIVAD.— C.  L.  W. 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  RADISH. 

N  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  for  May  14, 
p.  296,  some  hesitation  is  expressed  as  to 
the  garden  Eadish  having  arisen  from  Bapha- 
nus  Eaphanistrum,  L.,  as  M.  E.  A.  Carriere 
seems  to  infer  from  his  experiments  (Origine 
des  Pinnies  domestiuues,  demontree  par  la  culture 
du  Badis  sauoage).  It  is  suggested  that  it 
may  be  derived  from  an  Indian  species,  now 

1  perhaps  extinct,  from  the  consideration  of  the 
structure  of  the  leaves  and  pods,  those  of  E. 
Eaphanistrum  being  jointed,  while  those  of  E. 

!  sativus  are   without    partitions.      Again,    the 
petals    of   the   former  are  often    yellow,    but 
those  of  the  Eadish  are  white  or  pink. 
From  the  history  of  the  Eadish,  as  appears 

i  from  Theophrastus  downwards  in  European 
herbals,  it  would  seem  that  it  arose  from  E. 

;  maritimu3,  which  Bentham  regards  as  a  Medi- 

'  terranean  variety  of  Eaphanus  Eaphanistrum. 
This  may  account  for  the  cultivated  Eadish 
"  resisting  cold  less  well  than  the  wild 
variety,"  and  hence  the  writer  says,  "we 
may  infer  that  the  former  (the  cultivated 
Eadish)  has  a  more  southerly  origin." 
Bentham's  words  are  as  follows:  — "A  sea- 
coast  variety,  particularly  abundant  round  the 
Mediterranean,  but  extending  up  the  shores  of 
W.  Europe  to  those  of  [Jersey]  England, 
Ireland,  and  southern  Scotland,  has  been  dis- 
tinguished as  a  species,  under  the  name  of  E. 
maritimus  [Eng.  But.,  t.  1643).  It  has  the 
leaves  usually  more  divided,  the  pods  often 
longer  (or  1 — 2  jointed,  and  sharp-pointed, 
0.  H.),  and  is  apt  to  last  a  second  year  ;  but  all 
the  other  characters  derived  from  the  colour  of 
the  flower,  the  comparative  length  of  the  style 
and  pod,  the  depth  of  the  furrows,  &c,  occur 
also  on  inland  specimens  — at  least  on  the 
Continent." 

Ancient  History. 

The  Eadish  was  well  known  to  tho  ancients. 
Pliny,  writing  in  the  first  century,  A.D.,  and 
quoting  from  Theophrastus  [Lib.  vii.,  c.  4), 
refers  to  several  varieties  which  were  therefore 
grown  about  370  B.C.,  both  long  and  round- 
rooted.  Of  the  "  Syrian,"  he  says,  "  it  is  pretty 
nearly  the  mildest  and  the  most  tender  of  all, 
and  is  well  able  to  bear  the  winter  ;  while  "  one 
brought  from  Syria  lasts  the  whole  of  the  winter 
through,"  apparently  a  different  sort  from  the 
preceding.  He  then  hints  at  different  degrees 
of  tenderness,  the  result  of  the  different  climates 
where  they  grew. 

In  addition  to  the  cultivated,  he  refers  to  the 

wild    or    "agrion,"     which    our    people    call 

"armoracia"  (lib.  xix.,  c.  26).     In  Daubeny's 

Boman  Husbandry,  that  author  enumerates  all 

!   the  plants  noticed  by  Dioscorides,  and  the  cha- 


racters of  the  drawing  attached  to  the  cele- 
brated Vienna  MS.  of  the  fifth  century.  Of  the 
Eadish  he  says  : — Eaphanis,  Eaphanus  sativus, 
"  good;  "  B.  agria,  E.  Ehaphauistrum,  "  pretty 
good."  Matthiolus,  in  his  Commentary  on  Dios- 
corides (pub.  A.D.  1560),  figures  on  p.  26S  tho 
Eadish  under  Eaphanus  with  a  Carrot-like 
root.  The  siliquas  are  only  one  to  two-seeded, 
with  a  constriction  between  them,  and  termi- 
nating with  a  sharp  point.  Dioscorides  himself 
says,  "The  wild  Eadish,  E.  sylvestris,  the 
Eomans  called  Armoracia,  and  leaves  like  those 
of  the  cultivated  ....  and  a  slender  root, 
tender  and  subacrid." 

Sixteenth  Century  Writers.  —  Besides  Mat- 
thiolus' Commentary,  Dodoens,  in  his  volumes  of 
illustrations  to  his  Commentarium  de  Stripium 
Histuria  (vol.  ii.,  No.  142),  figures  E.  sativus 
as  having  ovate-acuminate  pods,  with  or  with- 
out a  constriction.  The  leaf  is  given  as  very 
strongly  serrated.  Gerarde  (Herbal,  a.d.  1597, 
pp.183, 184)  figures  1,  E.  sativus,  with  an  oblong 
root  and  pods  cylindrical  without  constrictions 
or  pointed  tips,  and  describes  it  as  having 
"  purple  flowers."  2,  a  small  Turnip-radish  ; 
no  flowers  or  pods  given.  3,  E.  orbicularis,  and 
4,  E.  pyriformis,  both  these  having  two  seeded 
and  constricted  pods  with  pointed  apices.  The 
flowers  of  (3)  are  "  purple,"  and  of  (4)  "  flesh- 
colour." 

"  The  Wilde  Eadish,"  E.  sylvestris  (p.  185), 
has  long  pods  with  constrictions  feebly  repres- 
sented,  and  the  leaf  is  scarcely  sufficiently 
lyrate  to  represent  E.  Eaphanistrum.  The 
flowers  are  yellow.  It  seems  to  represent 
Nasturtium  sylvestre,  Br. 

Some  confusion  arose  about  this  time,  for 
Dodoens  figures  E.  sylvestris  as  the  Horse- 
Eadish,  i.e.,  Gerarde's  E.  rusticanus ;  while 
Gerarde's  E.  aquaticus  or  water-Eadish  is 
Dodoens'  E.  palustris,  i.e.,  Nasturtium  pal- 
ustre,  L. 

Seventeenth  Century. — Castore  Durante  in  his 
Herbarium,  1636,  A.D.,  figures  R.  hortensis 
with  lyrate  leaves,  the  margins  of  the  segments 
being  entire,  the  pods  short,  ovate,  with  sharp 
points  without  constrictions.  E.  sylvestris, 
E.  Agria  of  the  Greeks,  and  Armoracia  of 
Latins,  has  similar  pods,  but  the  leaves  are 
serrated.  E.  hortensis  has  white  flowers; 
those  of  the  wild  plants  are  not  mentioned. 
The  drawings  are  not  good. 

Parkinson  in  his  Theatre  of  Plants  (1640,  A.D.) 
figures  a  Carrot- like  and  a  Turnip-rooted  form. 
Both  have  short-pointed  pods  with  a  slight 
constriction.  The  one  is  called  E.  vulgaris, 
ordinary  garden  Eeddish  (a  misnomer  from  the 
colour),  and  the  other  is  E.  niger  rotundiore 
radice,  the  rounder-rooted  blaoke  Eeddish. 

The  wild  Eadish  he  figures  under  Eapistrum 
album  articulatum,  white  wilde  Charlocke, 
with  long  articulated  siliquas.  This  appears 
therefore  to  be  R.  Eaphanistrum,  L. 

Eighteenth  Century. — In  Tournefort's  Com- 
pleat  Herbal  (1730,  A.D.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  466), 
the  pod  of  the  garden  Eadish  is  well  re- 
presented as  slightly  constricted,  striated, 
and  sharp-pointed,  the  flowers  are  purple. 
Tournefort  describes  E.  major,  orbicularis  eel 
volendres,  with  white  or  purple  flowers ;  E. 
niger,  with  smaller  leaves  and  deeper  jagged 
(serrated  ?).  "  Parkinson  sowed  the  seed  of  this 
species,  which  produced  plants,  some  of  which 
had  black  roots ;  but  the  greatest  part  were 
covered  with  a  white  skin."  Lastly,  E.  minor, 
oblomjus,  with  oblong  root. 

In  his  British  Herbal  (1756,  a.d.),  Dr.  John 
Hill  first  describes  "The  wild  white  Eadish" 
E.  sylvestris,  radice  albente.  His  figure  of  this 
is  a  two- seeded  constricted  and  pointed  pod ;  the 


leaves  lyrate,  but  the  segments  all  connected. 
"It  is  found  in  somo  parts  of  Sussex,  princi- 
pally near  the  sea-coast.  .  .  .  Eay  calls  it 
B.  maritimus  flore  luteo,  siliquis  articulatis 
secundum  lonyitudiimm  eminenter  striatis.  One 
would  think  that  the  garden  Eadish  was  raised 
from  this,  but  for  the  colour  of  the  flower" 
(p.  243).  He  then  describes  the  garden  Eadish, 
E.  vulgaris;  the  round  black  Eadish,  E. 
radice  rotundo  nigro ;  and  lastly,  the  long, 
jagged-leaved,  black  Eadish,  E.  foliis  laciniatis 
radice  longo  nigro.  Both  the  last  are 
figured,  the  foliage  being  very  distinct;  but  the 
pods  the  same  as  of  the  first-mentioned.  Hill 
says  that  the  garden  Eadish  and  the  last- 
named  are  natives  of  Spain ;  the  round  black 
Eadish,  of  Italy.  With  regard  to  the  colouis 
of  the  flowers  of  the  Spanish-Italian  varieties, 
the  flowers  are  white  with  a  tinge  of  purple  or 
red,  some  more,  some  less.  The  pods  are 
jointed  in  all. 

Taking  Miller's  Dictionary  as  an  example,  tho 
author  mention  E.  sativus  and  three  others  as 
constant  varieties,  and  E.  Eaphanistrum  as 
distinct.  It  is  called  "the  white-flowering 
Charlock  with  a  jointed  pod."  He  also  observes 
that  "  the  small  round-rooted  Radish  is  not  very 
common  in  England,  but  in  many  parts  of 
Italy  it  is  the  only  sort  cultivated." 

Nineteenth  Gentwry.—ia  the  Prodromm  Syst. 
Nat.  of  A.  P.  de  CandoUe  (1N24,  a.d.),  we  find 
seven  species  described,  as  well  as  two  doubtful 
ones.  Of  E.  Eaphanistrum  there  are  three 
varieties,  with  white,  yellow,  and  purplish 
flowers  ;  while  E.  maritimus  flowers  are  yellow, 
and  scarcely  veined. 

From  the  above  abbreviated  descriptions,  it 
will  be  seen  how  all  the  characters  relied  upon 
are  variable,  as  Bentham  observes,  and  judging 
by  the  figures  of  the  siliquas,  they  certainly  are 
constricted,  but  in  that  of  Tournefort,  the  con- 
strictions are  much  reduced  under  cultivation, 
so  that  it  does  not  appear  surprising  that  they 
should  vanish  altogether.  E.  maritimus,  being 
a  south  European  type,  will  account  for  the 
tenderness  sometimes  shown  in  the  Eadish ; 
so  that  the  general  result  appears  to  be  that 
Eadishes  have  been  raised  in  many  countries 
from  the  local  sub-varieties  of  this  variety  of 
E.  Eaphanistrum,  L.  George  Henslow. 


Orchid  Notes  and  Gleanings. 
— • — 

ORCHIDS  AT  CHEAM  PARK. 
The  beautiful  garden  of  F.  C.  Jacumb,  Esq.,  in 
Surrey,  has  been  long  noted  for  the  excellence  of 
its  Orchids,  especially  Odontoglossums  and  showy 
Cattleyas  and  Leelias.  A  few  years  ago,  Mr. 
Jacomb  replaced  the  long  range  of  old  lean-to  houses 
by  new  ones  better  adapted  to  plant-culture,  but  in 
which  he  repeated  the  roomy  and  lofty  character  of 
the  old  houses.  About  the  same  time  Mr.  James 
Turner,  now  head  gardener  at  Cheam  Park,  took 
charge  of  the  garden  and  grounds,  the  plant,  fruit, 
and  Orchid-houses  included.  Following  these 
alterations,  the  Orchids  made  a  fresh  start,  and 
now  they  far  surpass  in  vigour  and  flori- 
ferousneBS  anything  seen  in  the  garden  previously. 
On  Sundays  the  gardens  and  pleasure-grounds  are 
thrown  open  to  the  public,  and  on  tho  first  day  they 
were  opened  this  season  there  were  nearly  one 
thousand  visitors.  For  this  occasion,  and  at  the  time 
of  our  visit,  the  three  large  plant  houses  were  very 
gay,  being  skilfully  arranged  with  fine  examples  of 
Odontoglossum  crispum,  0.  Pescatorei,  Cattleya 
Mossise,  C.  Mendeli,  and  Liolia  purpurata,  intermixed 
with  other  stove  and  greenhouse  flowering  and  foliage 
plants.  Overhead  were  suspended  varieties  of  Cattleya 
Mossise,  all  of  which  were  of  a  very  handsome  type 
and  some  of  them  distinct,  notably  one  very  large 
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flower,  in  which  the  greater  part  of  the  labellum  was 
of  a  bright  orange-colour,  resembling  that  of  C.  Dow- 
iaua  ;  and  another  with  medium-sized  flowers,  of  a 
very  dark  tint  of  crimson,  the  colour  throughout 
being  very  fine.  The  dozens  of  fine  specimens  of 
Cattleya  Mendeli  also  showpd  great  variation,  no  two 
of  them  being  alike,  their  flowers  varying  from 
blush-white,  with  only  a  little  crimson  colour  on  the 
lip,  to  rose-colour,  with  crimson-purple  labellum.  The 
finest  of  this  class  is  C.  Mendeli  "Her  Majesty,''  with 
which  Mr.  Jacomb  secured  a  Silver  Medal  at  Man- 
chester a  few  years  ago,  and  which  he  prizes  very 
much.  One  form  is  very  pretty  and  peculiar,  the 
tube  of  the  lip  being  of  a  glowing  orange  colour. 

Cattleya  Warscewiczii  is  also  represented  by  some 
very  fine  specimens,  and  prominent  in  the  charming 
display  are  L;elia  purpurata  Schroderae,  with  nearly 
white  flowers;  some  good  specimens  of  Miltonia 
vexillaria  ;  a  few  handsome  spotted  forms  of  Odonto- 
glossum crispum  ;  0.  luteo-purpureum,  very  finely 
(lowered;  several  graceful  plants  of  Thunia  Marshall- 
iaua,  Dtudrobium  Dalhousieanum,  D.  chrysotoxum, 
Cattleya  labiata  Warneri ;  some  good  Odontoglossum 
citrosmum  ;  a  number  of  finely-grown  Cattleya  Har- 
monise, producing  flowers  freely  ;  two  fine  examples 
of  Cypripedium  Rothschildianum,  the  one  of  very 
dark  colour,  bearing  a  stout  spike  of  three  flowers, 
the  other  much  lighter  in  colour  ;  C.  x  selligerum 
majuF,  and  other  Cypripediums  ;  Oncidium  con- 
oolor,  &c. 

AmoDg  the  flowering  plants  other  than  Orchids  in 
these  three  houses  were  Allamanda  Hendersoni,  the 
pretty  blue  Torenia  asiatica,  various  colours  of 
Thunbergia  alata,  scarlet  Clerodendrons  and  Anthu- 
liums,  a  very  fine  strain  of  Gloxinias,  &c. 

In  the  Cut  tleya-house  proper  the  plants  are  vigorous 
and  some  of  the  best  varieties  are  not  only  kept  healthy, 
but  are  increased  in  number. 

The  Odontoglossum-house  is  a  very  pleasant  sight, 
its  large  number  of  plants  being  in  the  best  possible 
condition,  the  newly-made  bulbs  on  the  Odonto- 
gloSEums  are  largo,  plump,  and  of  a  rich  green  colour, 
their  flower-spikes  stout,  and  bearing  flowers  of  a  very 
thick  texture  ;  the  white  and  rose-tinted  forms  of 
the  Pacho  strain  predominated.  Also  in  bloom  are 
some  brightly-coloured  Masdevallias,  Oncidium  con- 
color,  and  a  few  other  species.  The  house  feels  cool 
and  moist,  the  edges  of  the  staging  bright  and  fresh 
with  the  long  trailing  stems  of  the  British  Toad-flax 
(Linaria  Cymbalaria).  This  elegant  trailer  is 
eminently  suited  for  trailing  over  the  edges  of  the 
staging  in  the  cool  Orchid-house,  for  it  is  compact, 
fresh-looking,  and  insects  do  not,  it  is  sai'', 
attack  it. 

In  this,  as  in  all  the  other  houses  at  Cheam  Park, 
amp'e  provision  is  made  for  catching  and  storing 
nun-water.  With  a  view  to  ensure  a  continuous 
supply,  a  large  tank  out-of-doors  receives  the  over- 
flow. 

In  one  of  the  houses  is  a  magnificent  collection  of 
double-flowering  tuberous  Begonias,  raised  by  Mr. 
Turcer  from  seed,  and  bearing  Urge  and  very 
hanc'some  flowers.  In  the  borders  are  Roses, 
Preonies,  Iris,  and  other  showy  hardy  perennials,  and 
among  the  finest  objects  in  the  grounds  are  some 
noble  aud  ancient  specimens  of  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon, 
and  other  conifers. 

Odontoglossum  triumphans  var. 
Mr.  de  Barri  Crawshay  writes  that  his  variety 
"Lionel  Crawshay"  is  "infinitely  finer"  than  the 
var.  latisepalum,  figured  in  Cogniaux's  Dictionnaire 
Iconographique.  Nevertheless,  in  our  opinion,  they 
belong  to  the  same  group. 


ODONTOCxLOSSUM     CRISPUM 
VAR.   PRINCE   OP  WALES. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  at  the  Drill  Hall,  Westminster,  a  plant  of  O. 
crispum  with  the  var'e'al  name  Prince  of  Wales,  was 
shown  by  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  k  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park 
Nursery,  the  flowers  of  which  for  great  substance, 
purity  of  lhf>  white,  size,  and  general  fine  form 
exceeded  anything  before  observed  in  "crispums." 


The  plant  was  well  grown,  and  the  inflorescenco  was 
furnished  with  el  even  flowers.  Our  illustration  (fig.  145) 
shows  a  flower  of  its  true  size,  nearly  5  inches. 


LILIES    IN    SCOTLAND. 

There  are  only  a  very  few  Oriental  Lilies  which, 
by  reason  of  their  delicacy,  are  not  adapted  for 
garden-cultivation,  the  majority  of  them  being  of 
Indian  origin.  Among  these  are  such  varieties  as 
Lilium  Lowi  and  L.  nepalense,  which,  though 
highly  dis'.inctive  in  their  colouring,  do  not  grow  very 
vigorously,  and  are  extremely  sparing  of  their  flowers. 
Of  similar  characteristics  and  equal  limitations  are 
Lilium  Wallichianum  and  L.  neilgherrense.  It  is  but 
Beldom  that  these  Lilies  are  seen,  even  in  a  conserva- 


that  this  great  Lily  takes  such  a  length  of  time, 
generally  four  years,  to  build  up  the  greatness  of  its 
vast  flowering  bulb  ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  it  may 
truly  be  said  that  the  patience  of  the  earnest  culti. 
vator  is  amply  rewarded  when  its  full  stature  has  been 
reached,  and  its  noble  flowers  appear.  Though  a 
great  bulb,  it  becomes  exhausted  in  the  effort  to  bloom 
adequately  ;  but  it  usually  throws  out  at  least  two 
offsets  to  ensure  its  perpetuation. 

One  of  the  finest  and  most  reliable  Lilies  for  gar- 
den decoration  is  Lilium  candidum.  It  received  this 
name  from  Virgil,  the  greatest  of  the  Roman  poets, 
who  wa°,  as  his  writings  sufficiently  testify,  a  lover 
of  flowers.  Propertius  called  it,  with  even  morel 
expressiveness,  Lilium  argenteum,  the  silver-hucd| 
Lily.     It  is  worthy  of  both  names  ;  also,   let  me  ai 


Fig.  145. — odontoglossum  crispum  "prince  of  wales." 

(See  also  Report  of  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  in  Gardeners  Chronicle,  June  IS,  ISPS,  p.  3S5.) 


tory,  for  which,  among  other  reasons,  their  abeolute 
unsuitability  for  out-door  cultivation  is  not  to  be 
regretted ;  for  under  any  circumstances  they  are 
seldom  very  gratifying  in  their  floral  results.  One 
might  naturally  expect  that  species  like  L.  Wallichia- 
num, which  are  found  for  the  most  part  among  the 
Central  Himalayas,  growing  in  that  mountainous 
region  at  a  considerable  elevation,  ought  to  be  of  a 
somewhat  hardier  constitution. 

A  notable  exception  to  the  general  rule  of  Indian 
Lilies  is  Lilium  giganteum,  which,  in  a  garden  in  the 
south  of  Scotland,  attained  last  year  to  the  imposing 
height  of  1:!  ftet  ;  the  magnificent  specimen  to  which 
I  am  referring  producing  twenty-one  perfectly  formed 
and  highly  fragrant  flowers  of  normal  dimensions. 
Another,  in  the  gardens  of  Logan  House  in  this 
parish,  where  Lilium  giganteum  always  grows  grandly, 
promises  to  prove,  when  it  has  reached  its  full 
development,  almost  equally  majestic.     It  is  a  pity 


of  that  sacred  benediction  generally  as-uciated  with 
the  lustrous  beauty  of  Lilium  chalcedouicum,  in 
which  it  is  affirmed  that  "  even  Solomon  in  all  his 
glory  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these."  The 
Scarlet  Martagon  is  also  an  admirable  Lily  for  the 
garden,  towering  with  great  facility,  and  like  many 
other  members  of  the  Martagoa  section,  growing 
s'ronger  every  yejr  after  the  first  season— let  us  say 
of  preparation  in  the  form  of  root-production.  Such 
are  also  the  qualifications  of  Szovitzianum,  pardali- 
uum  (the  Californian  "  Panther  L;ly  ")  and  Lilium 
Humboldti,  which  belong  to  the  same  sub- genu?, 
and  are  equally  vigorous,  prolific,  and  enduring. 
Their  colouring  is  also  highly  artistic ;  and  when 
planted  in  situations  where  they  can  be  seen  to 
advantage,  the'r  effect  is  superb. 

Lilium  auratum,  perhaps  the  most  popular  of 
Japanese  Lilies,  is  of  a  widely  different  character, 
seldom  lasting  in  any  situation  for  more  than  three 
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years.  After  that  period  it  generally  deteriorates, 
and  fails  to  produce  impressive  results.  This  is  a  fact 
which  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  ;  for  though  it  possesses 
a  very  objectionable  perfume,  this  imperfection  is 
greatly  modified  by  the  action  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  it  is  unquestionably  grandly  ornamental.  Perhaps 
it  is  in  virtue  of  their  more  refined  fragrance  that  I 
prefer  the  L.  speciosum,  especially  the  pure  white 
variety  called  L.  s.  Kraetzeri  ;  but  they  are  also  of 
somewhat  stronger  vitality  than  most  of  the  forms  of 
Lilium  auratum,  and  much  longer  lived.  Lilium 
Krameri  is  an  exquisitely  beautiful  Lily,  but  difficult 
of  culture,  for  which  reason  I  trutt  that  the  new 
pink-coloured  Lily,  Lilium  rubellum,  introduced  by 
Messrs.  Wallace,  of  Colchester,  and  figured  in  our 
issue  for  May  28,  1898,  p.  335,  may  prove  at  least, 
in  the  direction  of  hardiness  and  vigorous  growth,  a 
greater  acquisition.  It  is  not  every  season  that  suits 
L.  longiflorum  when  cultivated  in  the  garden ;  but 


as  in  Keswick  Codlin,  to  the  penetrating  spicy  odour 
of  Cloves.  In  some  parts  of  Scotland  "  Flourish  "  or 
"  Flourishing  "  is  the  pretty  designation  applied  to 
Apple-blossom,  words  directly  derived  from  the 
French,  but  which  appear  not  to  have  extended  south 
of  the  Tweed.  So  beautiful  indeed  are  some  of  the 
trees  with  "  flourishing,"  that  one  is  compelled  to  tho 
conclusion  that  it  might  be  by  no  means  amiss  to 
cultivate  only  those  Apples  which,  as  decorative 
objects  when  in  flower,  are  no  less  valuable  than  for 
the  high  quality  of  their  fruits.  An  inspection  of 
the  more  beautiful  flowering  varieties,  show  that  these 
dual  qualities  are  not  at  all  rare.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  give  examples  of  popular  Apples  that 
excel  also  in  the  beauty  of  their  flowers,  but  a  very 
few  of  such  will  include  Bismarck,  with  shoots 
enveloped  in  closely-set  trusses  ;  King  of  the  Pippins, 
of  great  effect  :  Lord  Suffield,  a  delightful  variety 
with  large  pink  blossoms  ;  Manx  Codlin,  more  profuse 


Fig.  146. — epi-cattleya  radiato-bowringiana  :  rose-purple  coloured, 
with  dark-purple  markings  on  the  lip. 


when  atmospheric  conditions  are  very  propitious, 
such  varieties  are  L.  giganteum,  L.  Harrieii,  and 
L.  Takesima  will  grow  and  flower  with  considerable 
Buccess.  They  are  always  finer,  however,  when 
grown  under  glass.  David  R.   Williamson. 


EPI-CATTLEYA   x   RADIATO- 

BOWEINGIANA. 
Our  illustration  shows  one  of  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  & 
Son's  hybrids,  obtained  from  Epidendrum  radiatum 
crossed  with  Cattleya  Bowringiana  (fig.  146).  The  plant 
has  the  habit  of  the  first-named  species,  but  the  petals 
and  sepals  are  of  a  rosy-purple  tint,  with  a  lip  that 
is  marked  with  purple  lines  of  a  darker  tint.  The 
pseudo-bulb  is  ovoid  and  flattish.  A  plant  was  shown 
at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  meeting  on 
June  14. 


"  FLOURISHING." 

A  REMARKABLEyear  has  been  the  present  for  its  Apple- 
blossom,  charming  the  eye  with  its  profusion  as  it 
gratified  the  sense  of  smelling  with  its  fragrance,  even 


and  deeper  tinted  than  the  last-named,  though  the 
flowers  are  very  small  ;  Tom  Putt,  the  lovely  blush, 
almost  white,  flowers  of  which  are  arranged  in  large 
trusses. 

Apple-trees  with  large  deep-blush  blossoms,  are 
represented  by  many  varieties,  of  which  I  name 
Loddington,  Warner's  King,  Bramley  Seedling,  Tower 
of  Glamis,  and  The  QueeD,  Ribston  Pippin,  with 
flowers  nearly  white,  is  fine  ;  and  Early  Margaret, 
though  of  less  decorative  value  than  any  of  the  above, 
is  also  a  white-flowered  variety,  very  distinct  and 
also  pretty.  Adams'  Pearmain  and  Cox's  Pomona, 
represent  those  with  fawn-tinted  flowers.  TheBe 
examples,  which  anyone  may  extend  into  a  longer 
list,  indicate  the  hopefulness  of  uniting  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  Apple,  beauty  with  utility. 

If  it  is  asked,  in  what  manner  are  we  to  go  about 
in  order  to  secure  this  utile  dulei  in  Apple  cul- 
ture? I  think,  not  by  interfering  with  orchards, 
nor  with  tall  standard  trees  in  gardenp,  but  certainly 
with  bush  trees  and  pyramids,  and  more  particularly 
with  espalier  trees.  Lines  of  the  two  just  named  in 
con]  unction,  planted  between  quarters,  may,  by  a 
proper  selection,  be  made  to  form  very  interesting 


and  pretty  features  in  kitchen  gardens  at  this  time  of 
year ;  but  one  ineffective  tree  in  a  line  will  detract 
much  from  the  general  good  effect.  Hence,  where 
such  must  be  cultivated,  they  may  be  arranged  in 
some  part  of  the  garden  not  greatly  conspicuous. 

It  is,  however,  in  the  planting  of  espaliers  that  the 
full  effect  of  planting  injudiciously  Apples  for  their 
flowering  qualities  is  most  forcibly  presented.  If 
Irish  Peach,  Court  Pendu  Plat,  and  Worcester  Pear- 
main  are  associated,  the  crop  may  be  satisfying,  but 
the  harvest  of  blossom  will  not.  But  by  the 
simple  method  of  planting  one  variety  only  on  each 
fctretch  of  espalier,  or  by  associating  those  varieties 
which,  while  flowering  at  the  same  time,  are  much 
alike  in  colour  and  size  of  bloom,  success  in  this 
point  is  assured.  It  is  by  no  means  a  new  idea,  this 
of  planting  one  sort  only  on  one  espalier,  because 
exactly  180  years  ago  Switzer  recommends  Golden 
Pippins  and  Codlins  to  be  planted  in  this  manner. 
Not  that  he  had  any  thought  of  flower-effect,  but 
merely  because  these  were  the  two  Apples  then  in 
greatest  repute,  and  he  thought  they  were  the  best 
dessert  and  culinary  varieties  to  grow  by  themselves. 

There  is  here  a  very  interesting  example  of  the 
one  variety  arrangement.  It  occurs  in  a  long  covered 
walk  (over  400  feet  in  length),  in  the  way  of  the  old 
French  "tonnelles,"  and  only  one  variety  of  Apple  is 
grown  on  it.  Though  planted  only  six  years,  the 
effect  is  already  very  good  ;  and,  of  course,  there  is 
no  break  in  the  bloom  from  end  to  end,  while  the 
green  of  the  foliage  and  the  tint  of  the  blossoms  is  in 
each  case  unchanging.  With  espaliers  it  is  perhaps 
unnecessary  to  be  quite  so  uncompromising ;  Lord 
Suffield,  New  Hawthornden,  and  Manx  Codlin,  or 
Ribston  Pippin,  Tom  Putt,  and  King  of  the  Pippins 
could  be  associated  with  excellent  effect. 

One  or  two  other  points  in  connection  with  Apple 
flowers  is  worthy  of  consideration.  I  shall  mention 
only  two  ;  and  both  involve  a  critical  knowledge  of 
the  different  varieties  as  flowering  subjects  which,  aB 
I  suppose,  comparatively  few  have.  The  first  is  the 
hardiness  or  form  of  the  flowers  as  factors  towarda 
securing  a  crop  of  fruit.  Court  Pendu  Plat  has  long 
afforded,  by  the  lateness  of  its  flowering,  an  example 
of  an  Apple  that  crops  more  or  less  regularly.  But 
opposed  to  mere  lateness  of  flowering  as  a  singular 
means  of  attaining  fruitfulness,  it  is  admissible  to 
point  to  Irish  Peach  as  an  instance  of  an  early  - 
flowering  variety  that  is,  to  say  the  least,  not  less  a 
certain  cropper  than  the  first-Darned.  Then  we  have 
the  curious  fact  that  some  varieties,  which  flower  no 
leas  abundantly  year  after  year  than  fertile  varieties 
which  never  fail,  are  hardly  ever  known  to  bear  fruit. 
[In  Scotland  .']  Others  again  flower  profusely,  but 
very  seldom  indeed  do  they  set  a  crop  that  it  is 
necessary  to  thin  ;  while  yet  others,  even  in  bad 
seasons,  continue  in  an  unbroken  course  of  ever- 
flowering  fruitfulnesB.  There  is,  of  course,  more 
than  mere  blossom  to  be  considered,  but  there  can  be 
no  reason  for  doubting  its  influence. 

Perhapa  no  variety  exhibits  more  the  effects  of 
frost  and  sunburn  in  its  flowers  than  Early  Margaret, 
a  variety  that  has  been  cultivated  uninterruptedly  for 
three  hundred  years  or  more.  But  the  petals  of  its 
white  flowers  slightly  incurve,  and  although  the 
effects  of  frost  may  be  apparent  on  the  petals,  the 
stigmas  appear  to  be  protected  from  injury.  In 
Worcester  Pearmain  we  have  a  variety  which  from 
the  narrowness  of  its  petals,  along  with  their  wide 
expanaion,  is  peculiarly  su8ceptible  to  frost.  Lod- 
dington and  Warner'a  King  are  examples  of  a  type  that 
seldom  or  ever  requirea  thinning,  and  thia  obviously 
a  result  of  the  wide  expansion  of  the  blooms  which 
I  rotect  the  fructifying  organs  neither  from  morniDg 
frosts  nor  midday  scorching  suns. 

Leaving  these  practical  matters,  I  shall  refer  very 
briefly  to  the  other  point,  which  is  largely  academical, 
though  not  without  its  value.  It  is  the  help  that  a 
critical  knowledge  of  Apple-Mowers  would  be  in  the 
determination  of  names.  Somo  sorts  are  doubtless 
much  alike,  but  taking  the  form  of  the  pip  and  of  the 
trues,  the  shape  and  tint  of  the  petals,  and,  perhaps 
as  helpful  as  any  of  theso,  the  time  of  floweiiug, 
an  almost  certain  method  of  determining  nomen- 
clature is  ready  to  the  hand  of  those  who  have  leisure 
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and  a  competent  knowledge  of  Apples  to  apply 
those  nnrks  aright.  It  is  notorious  that  fruit  from 
different  localities,  or  off  varying  soils,  varies  very 
considerably.  Flowers,  on  the  other  hand,  are  a 
fixed  quantity,  and  therefore  not  to  be  ignored  ;  and, 
at  any  rate,  a  knowledge  of  the  flower  that  any 
given  Apple  produces  would  do  much  to  clear  the 
haziness  that  at  present  exists  in  the  naming  of 
the  fruit. 

The  question  of  Apple-blossom  in  any  of  its 
aspects  is  full  of  interest,  and  even  in  the  garden,  as 
I  have  endeavoured  to  show,  there  is  room  for  an 
improved  disposal  of  the  many  truly  lovely  varieties 
of  Apples  which  render  May  redolent.  A  step  in  the 
right  direction  will  be  the  recognition  of  their 
capacity  to  render  very  many  interesting  gardens 
still  more  interesting.  It  is  a  step,  therefore,  that 
those  who  are  called  upon  to  select  Apples  to  plant 
in  new  or  improved  gardens  might  do  well  to  take. 
It  entails  no  loss  of  fruit —perhaps  the  result  will  be 
a  larger  supply ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  it  would  add 
largely  to  the  beauty  of  the  garden  were  the  Apples 
to  be  arranged  according  to  the  affinity  of  their 
flowers.  R.  P.  Brotherstone,  Tyningham,  N.B. 


flowers,  6  feet.  There  are  some  twenty  distinct 
varieties,  iucluding  several  good  plants  of  A.  amcena. 
The  gardener,  Mr.  Foote,  informed  me  that  the 
majority  of  the  bushes  had  been  planted  some  twenty 
years.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  if  there  is 
another  such  collection  in  this  country.  The  plants 
have  withstood  twenty  winters  without  any  artificial 
protection.  R.  miner,  Penrice  Castle  Oard 


The  Bulb  Garden. 


IRIS  SIB1RICA  AND  ITS  HYBRIDS. 

Three  or  four  years  ago  I  was  walking  with  Mr. 
G.  F.  Wilson  in  his  famous  Iris  meadow  at  Wisley, 
then  more  beautiful  with  flowering  Irises  than  the 
Homeric  meadow  of  Elysium  ever  could  have  been 
with  Asphodels. 

Amongst  the  countless  flowers  were  some  like  Iris 
sibirica,  but  much  larger.  Mr.  Wilson  told  me  they 
must  be  self-sown  varieties,  and  a  little  inspection  led 
me  to  conclude  that  they  were  hybrids  between  I. 
sibirica  and  I.  virginica,  as  they  grew  where  these  two 
species  predominated  ;  and  with  his  usual  liberality, 
Mr.  Wilson  gave  me  some  fine  specimens,  which  I 
selected. 

About  the  same  time  there  came  into  flower  in  my 
garden  at  Edge,  plants  from  seed  sent  me  by  Mr. 
Thompson  of  Ipswich,  as  Iris  koreana,  a  name  which 
is  not  enumerated  in  Index  Kewensis.  The  flowers, 
although  from  both  sources  they  vary  a  little,  agree 
in  size  and  general  characters,  and  probably  have  the 
same  history.  I  call  attention  to  them,  because  of  all 
the  somewhat  large  class  included  under  the  name 
I.  sibirica,  they  are  by  far  the  best.  In  this  garden 
hundreds  of  seedlings  have  come  spontaneously  and 
flowered  from  I.  sibirica,  including  its  white  variety, 
and  though  they  vary  a  good  deal,  not  any  have  come 
like  these  I  mention.  A  well-known  form  I.  s.  var. 
orientalis,  with  red  spathes  and  buds,  was  so  sparing 
of  its  flowers  in  spite  of  varied  treatment,  that  it  has 
long  since  been  all  consigned  to  the  rubbish  heap, 
but  in  these  supposed  hybrids  the  flowering  is 
abundant.  The  Bize  of  the  flowers,  when  the  falls 
are  extended  horizontally,  is  about  5\  inches,  typical 
sibirica  being  about  3i  inches.  The  form,  whatever 
it  is,  is  well  worth  the  attention  of  gardeners,  to  many 
of  whom  it  is  probably  known  already.  0.  WoV.ey 
Dod,  Edge  Hall,  June  16. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 


AZALEA    INDICA    OUT-OF-DOORS. 

When  visiting  recently,  Clyne  Castle  Gardens,  near 
Swansea,  the  residence  of  Graham  Vivian,  Esq.,  I 
was  deeply  interested  in  some  fine  groups  of  Azalea 
indica.  The  principal  group  contains  thirty-five  plants  ; 
one  of  these,  indica  alba,  stands  4  J  feet  high,  and  is 
12  feet  through,  aud  was  one  mass  of  blossoms.  A 
plant  of  the  variety  Deutsche  Perle  measured  4  feet 
through,  and  a  plant  of  A.  Borsig,  with  double,  pure 
white  flowers,  5  feet  through.  Due  de  Nassau,  a 
rosy-purple-flowered  variety,  was  6  feet  through  ; 
Madame  van  Houtte  is  represented  by  a  plant  7  feet 
in  diameter  ;  and  A.  Sigismund  Rucker,  lilac-rose 


Scotland. 
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MARKET-GARDENING   AT   LOANS,  AYR- 
SHIRE. 

Since  the  time — now  about  four  years  ago — that 
Mr.  H.  F.  Bennie,  of  Barassie,  leased  a  piece  of 
ground  at  Loans  village,  about  2  miles  from  Troon, 
erected  a  range  of  greenhouses,  aud  commenced  the 
cultivation  of  Tomatos,  &c,  he  has  had  a  fair  measure 
of  success.  The  nursery  is  situated  at  the  south  end  of 
the  village,  and  extends  to  3  or  4  acres  on  each  side 
of  the  Troon  road.  On  the  north  side  there  were 
previously  six  forcing-houses,  each  150  feet  in  length, 
but  this  year  sufficient  land  has  been  taken  in,  and 
three  others  erected.  These  latter  are  massive 
glass  frames,  102  feet  long,  and  instead  of 
bekg  fixtures,  they  are  built  on  wheels,  and 
run  on  rails  at  a  distance  of  300  feet  across, 
carrying  a  patent  saddle-boiler  to  heat  up  the 
three  houses  by  means  of  steam-pipes.  They  were 
built  by  the  patentees,  the  Horticultural  Travelling 
Structures  Company,  Limited,  2  and  3,  White  Street, 
London,  E.G.,  and  are  the  first  of  the  kind  erected  in 
Scotland.  As  different  crops  require  different  soil,  the 
expense  of  wheeling  out  and  putting  in  fresh  earth 
for  each  crop  is  saved,  the  structure  being  simply 
moved  to  the  place  where  protection  is  required.  In 
the  south  of  England  these  travelling  structures  are 
used  to  force  forward  three  crops,  namely,  Tomatos, 
Chrysanthemums,  and  Strawberries.  The  Tomatos 
grown  at  Loans,  which  are  of  first-class  quality,  are 
principally  sent  to  Glasgow,  the  output  last  year 
beiog  about  fine  tons.  Each  year  marks  an  advance 
in  the  quantity  of  Loans'  Tomato3  consumed 
iu  Troon,  which  need  not  be  wondered  at 
when  the  quality  is  considered.  The  south  part 
of  Mr.  Bennie's  nursery  is  used  for  the  outdoor  cul- 
tivation of  flowers  for  cuttiugs,  &c,  iu  which  a  good 
trade  is  done.  In  Scotland  generally  the  chief 
drawback  to  such  undertakings  being  successful  at 
present  is  the  rating  of  the  land  at  feuing  instead  of 
agricultural  value  ;  but  in  time  this  may  be  put  right, 
to  enable  growers  to  compete  with  England  and 
foreign  countries.   D.  S.  Millar, 


The   Week's  Wor 
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FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 


By  G.  Norman,  Gardener  to  the  Marquess  of  Salisbury, 
Hatfield  House,  Herts. 

Planting  Vines. — Vines  which  have  been  raised 
from  eyes  this  year  may  be  planted  in  the  place  of 
worn-out  Vines  whose  produce  is  gathered.  Such 
Vines  have  still  sufficient  time  to  become  established 
this  year,  and  for  the  canes  to  reach  the  length  of  a 
rafter  in  an  ordinary  vinery,  and  the  side  shoots 
partly  to  cover  the  intervening  spaces.  If  a  Grape- 
room  exists  there  is  no  need  to  wait  till  the  Grapes 
are  consumed,  but  they  may  be  cut  and  bottled.  The 
new  work  will  involve  a  thorough  cleaning  of  the 
vinery-walls,  glass,  woodwork,  &c,  digging  out  the 
worn-out  soil,  putting  the  drainage  in  order,  and 
temporarily  bricking-up  the  arches  or  openings  in 
the  front  walls  of  the  vinery,  and  wheeling  in  the 
new  soil.  If  a  new  border,  the  entire  length  of  a 
vinery,  has  to  be  made,  it  is  a  much  simpler  affair 
than  mere  patching  ;  and  as  a  border  deteriorates 
from  year  to  year,  it  is  advisable  to  make  at  the  start 
a  border  of  3  to  4  feet  wide,  and  to  add  1  foot  or  2  feet 
to  it  annually.  Having  made  up  the  border  of  well- 
chosen  materials,  scoop  out  broad  shallow  holes,  then 
partially  shake  out  the  Vine-roots,  spreading  them 
around  in  the  hole,  and  cover  with  a  couple  of 
spadefuls  of  nice  light  soil,  fill  in  a  little,  afford  a 
gentle  but  copious  application  of  water,  and  fill 
in  finally.  Now  proceed  to  fasten  the  young  Vine  to 
a  stick  ;  then  having  planted  and  tied  up  every  Vine, 


damp  down,  and  close  the  house,  and  maintain  it  in  a 
close,  warm  condition,  shading  the  Vines  for  ten 
days  only,  i.e.,  till  they  push  forth  their  roots  into 
the  new  soil,  when  more  air  may  be  admitted,  and 
the  Vines  treated  in  a  manner  corresponding  to  that 
advised  for  early  ones.  As  regards  future  additions 
of  soil  to  the  border,  the  various  points  in- 
sisted upon  iu  regard  to  drainage,  flooring  of 
concrete,  &c,  should  be  strictly  adhered  to. 
Vines  this  year  struck  from  eyes  intended  for  fruit- 
ing in  pots,  if  they  are  well  furnished  with  roots, 
and  are  growing  in  8-inch  pots,  may  be  shifted  into 
11-iuch  ones.  Let  the  potting  be  firmly  performed, 
and  on  no  account  let  them  lack  water  at  the  root  ; 
on  the  other  hand  do  not  sour  the  soil  by  unnecessary 
applications  of  water.  The  sound  given  forth  by  a 
pot  when  rapped  will  show  if  water  be  wanted  or 
not.  Cut-back  Vines  are  best  for  the  earliest  crops 
in  pots,  and  one-year-old  Vines  to  follow  them. 
When  the  pot-Vine3  are  7  feet  long,  nip  out  the 
point  of  the  stem,  and  compel  the  dormant  bud  at 
that  point  to  break  ;  and  pinch  the  side  shoots  back 
to  one  leaf  each,  this  holding  good  of  Vines  from 
eyes  this  year  and  cut-backs.  Cut-back  Vines  should 
by  this  time  have  made  progress  in  the  pots  they  are 
intended  to  fruit  in,  and  will  stand  in  need  of  very 
careful  attention  in  the  matter  of  root-watering.  Main- 
tain the  house  in  which  they  are  growing  in  a  mode- 
rately moist  condition,  syringing  the  Vines  twica  a 
day,  and  affording  free  ventilation.  The  inarching 
of  Vines  should  be  carried  out  at  this  date,  but  there 
must  be  no  delay  in  getting  the  operation  done.  The 
united  Vine  will,  under  favouring  conditions,  still 
have  time  to  grow  to  the  top  of  the  vinery.  At  a 
suitable  point  select  a  young  shoot  low  down  on  the 
rod,  and  place  a  potted  Vine  of  this  year's  striking 
in  a  position  convenient  for  being  inarched 
to  it.  The  union  must  be  made  where  the  wood 
is  firm.  Take  off  a  slice  about  2  inches  long, 
and  half-way  through  the  stem  and  the  shoot  place 
the  two  surfaces  together,  and  secure  them  with 
broad  strips  of  bast.  A  short  time  suffices  to  make 
an  union.  Soon  after  the  scion  has  taken,  the  ties 
must  be  replaced  with  looser  ones,  and  this  operation 
may  have  to  be  repeated.  The  root  and  part  of  the 
plant  below  the  splice  must  not  be  removed  till  it  is 
seen  that  a  complete  union  is  effected. 

The  Strawberry. — The  runners  for  next  season's 
forcing  will  shortly  be  in  excellent  condition,  the 
recent  rains  having  benefited  them  greatly,  and  to 
avoid  any  drawback  from  dry  weather,  applications 
of  water  will  be  required.  It  is  a  good  rule  to  begin 
layering  before  the  first  runner  has  had  time  to  put 
forth  roots,  aud  to  pinch  off  all  runners  beyond  the  first. 
If  pots  be  used,  large  60's  are  a  very  suitable  size,  and 
these  should  be  filled  with  fine  loam  to  within  half-an- 
inch  of  the  top,  and  made  somewhat  firm  by  hand  pres- 
sure. Having  placed  the  pots,  secure  the  runners  on 
the  soil  with  hooks,  &c,  and  afford  water  every  after- 
noon when  there  has  been  no  rain  to  moisten  the  soil. 
If  sufficient  runners  are  not  found  when  looking  over 
them  the  first  time,  another  examination  should  be 
made  about  ten  days  later.  In  order  to  avoid  treading 
on  the  runners  and  bruising  them,  turn  the  runners 
from  two  rows  of  plants  on  to  the  space  between  the 
same  two  rows,  and  use  the  alleys  on  either  side  as 
paths. 


THE    ORCHID 


By  W. 


H.  White,  Orchid  Grower  to  Sir  Trkv 
Bart.,  Burford,  Dorking. 
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Cattleya  or  Intermediate-house. — Aganisia  coerulea, 
whose  flowers  are  almost  identical  in  colour  with 
those  of  Vanda  ccerulea,  is  also  like  the  same  species, 
difficult  to  cultivate  successfully  for  a  long  period. 
It  thrives  best  when  fastened  to  a  piece  of  Teak  board, 
with  a  little  sphagnum-moss  attached,  to  keep 
the  roots  moist.  Place  it  with  such  plants  as  Bolleas, 
Pescatoreas,  &c.  Vanda  Kimballiana  and  V.  Amesiana 
should  now  be  placed  in  a  light  and  well-ventilated 
position.  Do  not  keep  the  rooting  material  in  a 
saturated  condition,  or  the  terete  leaves  will  become 
spotted  and  fallaway  ;  butaffordjustsufficient  water  to 
keep  the  moss  fresh  and  green.  Their  immediate 
surroundings,  however,  must  be  made  constantly 
moist  until  the  flower-spikes  appear.  Old  plants  of 
V.  ccerulea  that  are  not  thriving  satisfactorily,  now 
that  root-action  has  commenced,  should  be  taken  out 
of  their  pots  or  baskets,  and  fastened  to  bare  Teak 
rafts.  Suspend  them  in  a  light  airy  position,  aud 
syringe  the  stems  and  roots  several  times  a  day 
until  growth  is  completed.  Plants  that  are 
growing  well  and  are  healthy  will  only  need 
re  surfacing  with  fresh  sphagnum.  V.  teres 
aud  V.  x  Miss  Joaquim,  now  in  bloom,  grow 
and  bloom  profusely  in  a  moist  sunny  position  in  the 
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ordinary  plant-stove  ;  they  require  to  be  syringed 
overhead  several  times  a  day  during  active  growth, 
for  if  allowed  to  become  tno  dry  the  lower  leaves 
will  shrivel  and  fall.  Cattleya  Schilleriana  having 
bloomed,  Bhould  be  suspended  in  a  cool  position  in 
this  house,  v<ry  little  water  being  needed  to  keep 
the  growths  plump.  Brassavola  Digbyana,  if  strong, 
will  be  pushing  up  its  flower-spikes ;  the  plant  at 
this  time  should  be  placed  in  the  warmest  and  lightest 
corner  of  the  house,  and  be  afforded  generous  treat- 
ment until  the  flowers  open.  The  curious  Den- 
drobium  Brymerianum  makes  stronger  bulbs  and 
blooms  more  profusely  in  this  division  than  in  the 
East  Indian-house.  Plants  now  starting  to  grow  may 
be  repotted  it  necessary.  Those  who  possess  several 
plauts  would  do  well  to  suspend  one  near  to  the 
roof-glass,  and  place  the  others  upon  the  stage  with 
the  Cattleyas,  &c.  When  the  plants  have  become 
well  rooted  they  will  need  copious  waterings,  and 
syringe  well  up  under  the  loaves  to  prevent  red-spider 
obtaining  a  footing.  D.  x  Victoria  Regina  grows  well  in 
an  intermediate  temperature.  Secure  the  plant  to  a  Teak 
raft,  and  lightly  cover  the  roots  with  sphagnum-moss. 
Sprinkle  the  moss  occasionally,  and  the  plant  will  grow 
luxuriantly.  D.  Coelogyne  and  D.  cymbidioides  also 
grow  well  if  suspended  close  to  the  roof-gla's  in  this 
house.  Plants  of  Odontoglossum  Londesboroughia- 
num  now  making  their  growths,  should  be  carefully 
watered,  and  none  must  be  permitted  to  enter  the 
young  breaks.  This  lovely  species  deserves  every 
attention,  and  it  should  be  placed  iu  the  lightest 
position  in  the  house.  Lfelia  majalis  now  growing 
and  rooting  freely,  requires  plenty  of  root  moisture 
until  growth  is  finished,  and  a  cool  light  position  at 
a'l  times.  The  rare  Ccelogyne  Sanderiana  has  now 
passed  its  resting  season,  and  no  amount  of  dryness 
will  cause  the  plant  to  flower  if  it  has  not  been 
properly  rented.  As  the  new  breaks  appear  place  the 
plant  where  it  will  obtain  plenty  of  light  without 
direct  sunshine,  and  water  the  plants  copiously. 
Repotting  may  be  done  when  the  flowers  have  faded, 
or  in  the  absence  of  flowers,  as  soon  as  the  young 
roots  appear.  Maxillaria  Turneri  is  now  in  bloom,  and 
the  scent  of  its  flowers  pervades  the  whole  house.  It 
grows  freely  when  potted  inordinary  Orchid  compost, 
and  requires  a  rather  shady  position  in  the  interme 
diate-house.  In  the  cool-house  here  the  tips  of  the 
leaves  become  black  and  jdecay.  Immediately  the 
plants  of  Ccelogyne  Dayana  have  passed  out  of  bloom 
they  may  be  afforded  fre3h  rooting  material,  and  the 
usual  care  afterwards  practised  in  watering  them. 
This  Ccelogyne  may  be  grown  in  pans  or  baskets,  and 
if  suspended  to  the  roof  of  the  house  the  long  pen- 
dulous flower-spikes  will  display  themselves  perfectly. 
Odontoglossum  pulchellum  is  commencing  to  grow 
afresh,  and  may  be  repotted.  Afford  plenty  of 
drainage-material,  and  use  a  compost  of  three-parts 
sphagnum-moss  to  one  of  peat,  and  a  few  pieces  of 
broken  crocks.  Fix  the  plant  well  above  the  rim  of 
t  .e  pot,  and  press  the  soil  rather  firmly  around  its 
base,  and  place  it  at  the  warmer  end  of  the  house. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  J.  W.  McHattie,  Gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
Strathfieldsaye,  Hants. 

Globe  Artichoke.— This  valuable  vegetable,  during 
its  growing  season  should  be  afforded  copious  root- 
waterings,  alternated  occisionally  with  liquid-manure. 
Some  of  the  heads  are  now  ready  for  the  kitchen, 
and  in  cutting  then  off  remove  the  stalks  also  to 
within  a  few  inches  of  the  ground-level,  that  they 
may  cease  to  draw  further  nourishment  from  the  roots 
of  the  plant.  New  plantations,  whether  made  with 
seedlings  or  suckers,  should  be  given  every  attention 
that  will  encourage  the  plants  to  make  free  and  rapid 
growth.  The  surface  of  the  soil  may  be  frequently 
disturbed  by  hoeing,  and  during  dry  weather  root- 
wateriDgs  will  be  needed. 

Leek. — To  obtain  very  large  fleshy  Leeks  it  will  be 
necessary  to  afford  the  plants  frequent  supplies  of 
weak  liquid-manure  during  the  remaining  part  of 
their  growth.  The  ground  may  be  kept  in  a  sweet 
state  by  frequently  stirring  the  surface  with  a  hand- 
fork  or  hoe.  The  leaves  being  sometimes  damaged 
by  wind,  it  is  a  good  practice  to  afford  exhibition 
plants  support  by  placing  sticks  to  them. 

Herbs. — When  Mint,  Thyme,  Sage,  Balm,  and  other 
herbs  show  for  bloom,  a  quantity  of  each  should  be 
cut  during  fine  weather,  and  be  afterwards  tied  up  in 
small  bunches  and  suspended  in  a  dry  airy  shed, 
free  from  strong  sunshine.  They  will  thus  dry 
slowly,  and  be  valuable  for  winter  use. 

Salsafy  and  Scorzonera  from  seed  sown  as  directed 
should  now  be  thinned,  and  the  ground  ridded  of 


weeds.     For  either  purpose  it  is  better  to  U6e  the  hoc 
than  effect  the  operation  by  hand. 

Affording  Water  to  Vegetables. — During  a  hot 
summer  liberal  supplies  of  water  are  doubtless  of 
exceeding  benefit  to  most  garden  crops,  and  should 
there  be  a  good  and  convenient  supply  of  water  all  over 
the  gardens,  the  trouble  and  cost  of  applying  water 
will  be  very  trifling  compared  with  the  advantages 
that  will  follow.  When  water  is  necessary,  let  it  be 
afforded  in  the  evening,  or,  failing  this,  in  the  early 
morning;  the  same  amount  of  waterapplied  at  night 
will  have  greater  effect  than  at  any  other  time,  owing 
to  the  atmosphere  being  less  conducive  to  evaporation, 
the  water  will  the  better  sink  into  the  soil.  But  if 
wat°r  cannot  be  thoroughly  applied,  and  followed 
up,  then  the  better  plan  will  be  not  to  afford  any. 
Other  means  may  be  taken  to  prevent  evaporation 
from  the  soil,  and  thus  preserve  what  moisture  it 
still  possesses.  It  is  not  sufficiently  recognised  how 
much  may  be  done  by  mulching  with  manure,  short 
grass  from  the  lawn,  stable-litter,  or  rotten  tan 
between  the  rows  of  vegetable'.  Some  crops,  as 
for  example,  salads  may  be  shaded  with  mats 
during  the  heat  of  the  day.  Bent  stakes  placed  in 
the  same  manner  as  for  protecting  early  Potatos  will 
afford  the  necessary  supports.  Frequent  and  fairly 
deep  hoeings  are  of  the  utmost  value  in  helping  the 
crops  to  withstand  drought,  and  many  large  and 
successful  fruit  growers  rely  upon  this  means 
alone — watering  in  such  cases  being  impracticable. 
Lettuce  or  other  plants  that  have  been  transplanted 
must,  of  course,  be  afforded  water  at  the  roots  as 
they  require  it. 

HARDY    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

By  W.   H.  Divers,  Gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Rutland, 
Befvoir  Castle,  Grantham. 

Pears. — If  early  varieties  of  the  Pear  have  set  their 
fruits  thickly,  they  will  now  be,  in  most  parts  of  tho 
country,  large  enough  for  being  thinned,  and  the 
best  instrument  to  perform  the  job  is  a  pair  of 
ordinary  Grape-fcissors.  First  remove  the  under- 
sized and  deformed  ones,  and  thin  the  remainder,  so 
as  to  leave  the  crop  a9  evenly  distributed  over  the 
tree  as  possible.  Some  kinds,  as  Fondante  d'Au- 
tomne,  Summer  Franc  Real,  fruit  in  clusters,  aud 
come  to  a  fair  size  if  five  or  six  be  left  in  a  cluster  ; 
and  Doyenne  d'Ete'  and  Citron  des  Cannes  are  chiefly 
valuable  for  their  earliness,  and  these  should  be 
thinned  somewhat,  besides  the  trees  being  afforded 
manure-water.  In  point  of  earliness,  White  Doyenne^, 
Jargonelle,  Beurre'  Giffard,  and  Williams'  Bon  Chre- 
tien  follow  close  on  the  last  two,  and  they  occa- 
tionally  set  heavy  crops  of  fruit ;  the  three  last  grow 
to  a  large  size  under  good  cultivation,  and  require 
severe  thinning  to  obtain  fine  specimens,  not  more 
than  two  fruits  being  left  iu  a  cluster.  A  mulching 
of  farmyard  manure,  and  au  occasional  application  of 
weak  manure-water  will  now  be  of  great  assistance 
to  the  trees.  Late  varieties  may  be  left  a  fortnight 
later  before  thinning  the  fruits. 

Training. — All  young  fruit-trees  should  now  have 
the  leading  growths,  whilst  still  pliable,  secured  by 
Bhreds  or  ties;  but  the  Bummer  pruning  should  be 
delayed  till  the  new  shoots  get  firmer,  when  there  is 
less  danger  of  the  dormant  buds  pushing  into  growth. 
Shoots  which  grow  too  freely  had  better  be  stopped 
if  they  seem  likely  to  disturb  the  balance  of  growth 
or  render  weak  shoots  still  weaker.  Weakly  trees 
with  unhealthy-looking  foliage  should  be  stimulated 
by  manure- water  at  the  root,  and  a  part  of  their  crop 
of  fruit  removed. 

Morello  Cherries. — See  that  the  frees  are  thoroughly 
free  from  aphis  before  tho  fruit  commences  to  colour, 
as  it  is  unadvisable  to  apply  insecticides  afterwards. 
The  safest  remedy  for  the  black  aphis  that  affects 
Cherry-trees  is  suds  made  with  soft-soap  4  oz.  to  a 
gal.  of  rain-water,  to  every  3  gal.  of  which  a  quarter 
pint  of  tobacco-juice  is  added.  This  should  bo 
applied  with  a  wall-tree  engine  or  powerful  syringe, 
and  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  hours  the  trees  should 
be  syringed  copiously  with  clean  water. 


&c.  removed,  the  masses  reduced  in  size,  and  broken 
roots  cut  off,  then  proceed  to  plant  at  a  distance  of 
2  feet  apart  in  lines,  making  a  shallow  basin  round 
each  for  the  better  affording  of  water.  The  object  of 
planting  out  is  to  the  production  of  vigorous  plants 
for  lifting  in  September  or  October. 

Cinerarias. — Plants  from  the  earliest  sowiDg  beiog 
now  large  enough  may  be  shifted  into  large  or  small 
48's,  and  the  smallest  into  6G"s.  Plants  from  later 
sowings  will  be  in  need  of  pricking-out  into  pans  or 
boxes.  A  cold  frame  behind  a  hedge  or  wall,  and 
facing  north,  is  a  suitable  place  for  Cinerarias  at  this 
season,  the  pots  and  pans  being  stood  on  a  coal-ash 
bottom,  with  a  sprinkling  of  Boot  over  it.  Here  the 
conditions  will  be  such  that  no  shade  is  required  to 
break  the  force  of  the  sun  with  the  result  of  weakening 
growth,  and  thrips  and  red-spider  are  easily  kept  in 
check.  A  close  watch  must  be  kept  for  slugs.  Seeds 
may  still  be  sown. 

Begonias.  —  The  autumn  and  winter  -  flowering 
varieties  that  are  in  need  of  repotting  may  at  this  shift 
go  into  the  flowering-pots,  but  only  those  which 
have  made  plenty  of  roots  should  be  afforded  so  large 
a  shift,  the  remaiuder  waiting  till  they  have  made 
more  roots.  Stand  them  all  together  in  an  unheated 
pit  or  garden-frame,  affording  air  freely  by  day,  and 
a  slight  shade  when  the  sun  is  bright,  and  syringing 
among  the  pots  freely  once  or  twice  a  day,  not 
wetting  the  leaves  in  bright  weather,  or  they  will  be 
scorched  and  discoloured. 

Cyclamens. — Those  plants  that  have  been  raised 
from  sowings  made  iu  August  and  September  last, 
and  potted,  may,  if  they  are  well  established  in  small 
60's,  be  shifted  into  48's.  A  pit  or  fraina  facing  north 
should  be  allotted  to  the  plants,  and  then  little  or  no 
shading  will  be  needed  ;  and  should  the  plants  flag, 
syringe  tbem  frequently  in  preference  to  using 
shading.  Take  great  care  that  the  plants  do  not 
become  dry  at  the  root,  and  syringe  them  two  or 
three  times  daily.  Cyclamens  raised  from  sowings 
made  early  in  the  present  year  will  be  ready  for 
shifting  from  the  pans  and  boxes  on  which  they  were 
pricked-off,  into  2J-inchpots.  The  soil  I  find  best 
for  the  plants  consists  of  good  fibrous  loam  three- 
quarters,  rotten-manure  and  leaf-mould  one-quarter, 
mixing  enough  silver-sand  with  it  to  secure  porosity  ; 
and  clean  pots  and  good  drainage  are  very  essential. 


PLANTS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By   W.  Messenger,  Gardener  to  C.  H.  Berners,  Esq., 
Woolverstone  Park,  Ipswich. 

Richardias. — Where  some  or  all  of  the  stock 
of  this  plant  are  grown,  turned  out  of  their  pots 
in  the  open  ground,  a  piece  of  land  somewhat  shaded 
from  the  midday  sun  and  of  good  depth,  should  be 
heavily  dunged,  and  deeply  dug  in  readiness  for 
planting  within  a  week  or  two.  Let  the  plants 
be  shaken  out  of  the  old  soil,  and  the  decayed  leaves 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

By  H.  Walters,  Gardener  to  Lord  Gerhard,  Eastwell 
Park,  Ashford. 

Bcddcd-oiit  Plants. — In  the  event  of  a  spell  of  hot 
dry  weather  occurring,  the  plants  recently  be-lded- 
out  will  need  water  to  enable  them  to  obtain  a  good 
root-hold  of  the  ground,  that  they  may  soon  fill 
up  the  spaces  intervening  between  each  plant.  The 
best  time  to  afford  water  is  the  eveniogs.  If  the  work 
be  done  in  the  early  morning,  and  this  is  immediately 
followed  by  hot  sunshine,  some  of  the  foliage  may  bo 
scildeil.  A  fine  rose  should  be  used  upon  the  water- 
can,  as  the  water  will  the  better  be  enabled  to  pene- 
trate the  soil.  Edging  plants  such  as  Lobelias, 
Pyrethrums,  Lysimachias,  Antennarias,  and  Violas, 
Bhould  be  given  liberal  quantities  of  water  frequently, 
to  encourage  growth.  Remove  weeds  from  among  the 
plants  as  fast  as  they  appear,  and  keep  the  edges  of 
the  beds  neatly  trimmed.  Verbenas  and  Phlox  Drum- 
mondi  will  require  to  be  pegged  evenly  over  the 
ground  as  growth  proceeds.  Annuals  should  be 
thinned  out  as  each  case  requires,  so  that  the  plants 
may  have  room  for  individual  development. 

The  Rose  Qarden. — Green-fly  this  season  is  so 
abundant  that  frequent  washings  will  be  necessary  as 
advised  in  a  previous  calendar.  Keep  the  ground 
frequently  hoed  between  the  plants  for  the  three-fold 
purpose  of  destroying  weeds,  of  maintaining  a  neat 
appearance,  and  of  preventing  excessive  evaporation 
from  the  soil.  Occasional  waterings  with  liquid- 
manure  from  the  farmyard  should  be  afforded  tho 
plants  ;  they  will  greatly  benefit  from  them,  and  the 
blooms  will  be  finer.  Remove  dead  blooms  from  the 
plants,  and  keep  the  shoots  on  climbing,  and  pillar 
Roses  tied  or  nailed  as  required. 

General  Work. — Use  the  hoe  among  recently 
planted  shrubs  for  the  destruction  of  weeds.  Mow 
the  lawns  frequently,  and  keep  the  edges  and  verges 
trimmed.  The  gravel-walks  should  be  rolled,  and 
Box  and  other  edgings  cut.  Dahlias  and  Gladiolus 
may  be  mulched  with  half-rotten  manure.  The  later 
batches  of  Sweet  Peas  should  be  sticked  ;  and  if  a 
mulching  of  manure  be  afforded  the  plants,  they  will 
greatly  benefit  therefrom.  Endeavour  to  maintain  ns 
nr at  an  appearance  everywhere  as  possible. 
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EDITORIAL    NOTICES. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  thould  be  tent  to  the  PUBLISHER. 

Letters  for  Publication,  as  well  as  specimens  and  plants  for 
naming,  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR,  41,  Welling- 
ton Street,  Covent  Garden,  London.   Communications 

Should    be    WRITTEN    ON    ONE    SIDE    ONLY     OF    THE    PAPER, 

sent  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible,  and  duly  signed  by 
the  writer.  If  desired,  the  signature  will  not  be  printed,  but 
kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith.  The  Editor  does  not  under- 
take  to  pay  for  any  contributions,  or  to  return  unused  com- 
munications or  illustrations,  unless  by  special  arrangement. 

Local  News.— Correspondents  will  greatly  oblige  by  sending 
to  the  Editor  early  intelligence  of  local  events  likely  to  le 
of  interest  to  our  readers,  or  of  any  matters  which  it  is 
desirable  to  bring  under  the  notice  of  horticulturists. 

Illustrations.—  The  Editor  will  thankfully  receive  and  select 
photographs  or  drawings,  suitable  for  reproduction ,  of 
gardens,  or  of  remarkable  plants,  flowers,  trees,  tfc;  bvt 
he  cannot  be  responsible  for  loss  or  injury. 

Newspapers. — Correspondents  sending  newspapers  should  U 
careful  to  mark  the  paragraphs  they  wish  the  Editor  to  see. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


SATURDAY,       Ji 


/Windsor  and  Eton  Rose  and  Horti- 
cultural Show. 

|  Royal    Botanic    Society,    General 

t     Meeting. 

I  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Com- 
mittees. 
Rojal  Horticultural  of  Southamp- 
ton Exhibition  (2  days). 
Rose  Shows  at  Leeds  and  Sutton. 

/  Horticultural  and  Rose  Shows  at 
WEDNESDAY,  June  29-j      Richmond,  Croydon,  Canterbury 
I      and  Brockham. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  [re* 


THURSDAY,      June  30 


Jul?  1 


fRoi 


land,  Exhibition. 
Rose  Shows  at  Eltham,  Gloucester, 
L     and  Norwich. 

SALE. 

;  Imported    and     Established     Or- 
chids, at  Protheroe    &    Morris' 
'      Rooms. 


Average  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  week,  deduced  from 

Observations  of  Forty-three  Years,  at  Chiswick. — 62  5  '. 
Actual  Temperatures  : — 

London. — June  22  (6  p.m.)  :  Max.,  71° ;  Min.,  55°. 
Provinces.— June  22  (6  p.m.)  :    Max.,  65°,  H.   Coast ; 
Min.,  51°,  Sum  burgh  Head. 
Fine,  warm,  windy. 


In  the  year   1900  the  Paiisians 
Paris  Exhibi-  t    inaugurate  an  exhibi- 

tion, 1H00.        f-  .  j 

tion  on  a  larger  and  more  magni- 
ficent scale  than  ever.  The  proposed  subjects 
for  exhibition  will  be  grouped  in  eighteen 
groups,  comprising  120  classes.  "  The  guiding 
principle  is,"  says  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  his 
inaugural  address  to  the  Commissioners,  "  that 
similar  products  from  whatever  part  of  the 
world  they  may  come,  should  be  shown  side  by 
side."  The  interests  of  British  Horticulture 
and  Arboriculture  with  which  our  readers  are 
mainly  concerned  are  to  be  cared  for  by  Com- 
mittee V.,  as  follows  : — 
"  Committee  V.  (Groups  VII.,  VIII.,  IX.,  and  X. 
Classes  35-G2.) 

Agriculture.  Horticulture  and  Arboriculture. 
Forests,  Sport,  Fishing,  Gathering  Wild  Crops. 
Food  Products. 

Earl  Spencer,  K.G.     Chairman. 

Earl  of  Crewe. 

Duke  of  Fife,  K.T. 

Earl  of  Dudley. 

Earl  of  Jersey,  G.C.M.G. 

General  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Rulvers  H.   Eullcr, 
G.C.B.,  V,C. 

Right  Hon.  Horace  C.  Plunkelt,  M.P. 

Sir  Edward  Grey,  Bart.,  M.P. 

Sir  J.  J.  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart. 

Sir  Jacob  Wilson. 

W.  T.  Thiselton-Djer,  Esq  ,  C.M.G. 

Lawrence  Grattan  Esmonde,  Esq. 

Paul  J.  Madden,  Eeq." 

Dr.  Maxwell  Masters,  F.R.S.,  is  also 
attached  to  this  committee. 


The  horticultural  division  is  comprised  in 
Group  VIII.  :  — 

"Griup  Vllt.  -HORTICULTURE   AND  ARBORI- 
CULTURE. 

Class   43. — Appliances  and  Processes  used  in 
Horticulture  and  Arboriculture. 

Implements  for  gardeners  and  nurserymen  :  spades, 
pickaxes,  hces,  lawn-mowers,  garden-rollers.  Tools 
for  pruning,  grafting,  gathering,  packing,  and  trans- 
porting produce :  pruning  and  grafting  knives, 
ladders,  &c.     Props.     Watering  apparatus. 

Apparatus  and  objects  u-ed  for  ornamenting 
girdem.  :  vases,  pots,  chairs,  garden  seats,  fountains, 
labels,  &c. 

Glass-houses  and  their  accessories  ;  heatirg  appa 
ratus  ;  mats,  &c. 

Window  and  room  con'  ervatories. 

Aquariums  for  aquatic  plants. 

Garden  architecture :  planB,  drawings,  models, 
looks,  pictures,  &c. 

Class  44.— Kitchen  Garden  Plants. 
Kitchen  gaiden  plants  cultivated  on  a  large  scale, 
vegetables  from  market  gardens :  Potatos,  Cabbage*, 
Carrots,  long  Radishes,  Radishes,  Capsicums,  Arti- 
chokes, cultivated  Mushrooms,  Cms,  &c.  Fresh 
specimens. 

Class  4">. — Fruit  and  Fruit  Trees. 

Species  and  varieties.  Trees  grown  in  the  open  ; 
trees  trained  against  wails. 

Specimens  of  the  products  of  cultivation  on  a  large 
scile  (orchard*,  orangeries) :  cider  Apples  and  Pears, 
Cherries,  Plums,  Oranges,  Lemons,  Almonds, 
Nuts,  &c. 

Specimens  of  the  products  of  garden  cultivation  : 
fruit  grown  in  the  open  ;  wall  fruit.  New  species 
and  varieties. 

Clvss  46. — Trees,  Shrubs,  Ornamental  Plants 
and  Flowers. 

Ornamental  standard  trees,  grafted  or  not. 

Evergreen  or  deciduous  shrubs  and  ornamental 
trees. 

Parkplantp,  gaiden  plants. 

Herbaceous  plants  in  open  ground. 

Beds  and  baskets  of  flowers.  Nosegays  of  natural 
flowers. 

Class  47.— Greenhouse  and  Hothouse  Plants. 

Specimens  of  cultivation  in  use  in  different 
countries  for  utility  or  for  ornamental  purposes. 

Forcing  vegetables  and  fruits  :  specimens  of  pro- 
ducts obtained. 

Species  and  varieties  cultivated  for  ornament : 
greenhouse  plants,  hothouse  plants. 

Class  4S. — Horticultural  and  Nursery. 
Seeds  and  Stock. 

Collections  of  vegetable  seeds. 
Nursery  stock  of  trees,  grafted  or  not." 

Horticultural  products  are,  so  far  as  is  made 
clear  by  the  map,  to  be  exhibited  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Seine,  near  the  Place  de  l'Alma, 
parallel  with  the  Cours  la  ReiDe. 

We  shall  keep  our  readers  informed  upon 
the  progress  of  this  great  exhibition.  Nothing 
definite,  we  believe,  has  yet  been  decided  as 
to  the  methods  in  which  horticulture  is  to  be 
represented.  Application  for  space  is,  however, 
to  be  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission, not  later  than  August  20,  1898.  No 
charge  will  be  made  for  space.  Goods  for 
exhibition  only  will  pay  no  customs  duty. 
Much  further  general  information  is  to  be 
obtained  from  a  government  document  pub- 
lished for  the  Royal  Commission,  and  to  be  had 
from  the  Secretary,  Royal  Commission,  Paris 
Exhibition,  1900,  St.  Stephen's  House,  West- 
minster, London,  S.W. 


CALOCHORTUS  PuRDEYI.— Among  the  beau- 
tiful exhibits  uf  hardy  and  half-hardy  plants  of  Messrs. 
Wallace  &  Co  ,  of  Colchtster,  at   the  meeting  of 


the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  the  Drill  Hall, 
Westminster,  on  June  14,  were  several  of  the  earlier 
Calochorti,  all  of  them  very  pretty  and  interesting 
when  in  flower.  Tne  flowers  of  C.  Purdeyi  are 
raised  on  9-iccb.  pedicels,  and  are  silvery-white,  and 
they  are  fllled  with  what  appears  as  a  purplish  haze, 
as  seen  through  the  numerous  white  haiis  that  line 
the  perianth,  and  cover  the  petals  (fig.  147.  p.  395). 

Royal  Horticultural  Society.— The  next 
Fruit  and  Floral  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  June  28,  in  the  Drill 
Ha"l,  James  Street,  Westminster,  1  to  5  p.m.  The 
Rose  Show,  which  was  to  have  been  held  on  this  date, 
is  now  postponed  until  July  12.  Will  all  intending 
exhibitors  please  note  this  ?  At  3  o'clock  a  lecture  on 
"Some  of  the  Plants  Exhibited  "  will  be  given  by 
the  Rev.  Prof.  Geo.  Hexslow,  M.A  ,  V.M.H. 

Horticultural   Club.  —  The   last  monthly 

dinner  and  conrcrsazionc  for  the  season  took  place  on 
Tuesday,  June  14.  As  usual  at  this  time,  the  attend- 
ance was  not  so  numerous  as  it  generally  ip.  The 
chairnau  of  the  Club,  Sir  J.  D.  T.  Llewelyn,  Bt., 
M.l\,  occupied  the  chair,  ai_d  a  very  interesting 
lecture  was  given  by  Mr.  C.  T.  Drubry,  V.M.H  ,  on 
"Fern  Variation  in  Nature  and  Culture."  The 
lecture  was  illustrated  by  some  remarkably  beautiful 
illustrations  of  Nature-printed  Ferns  by  the  late 
Col.  Jones,  and  gave  rise  to  an  animated  discussion  ; 
a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  the 
lecturer.  The  Annual  Excursion  of  the  Club  was 
fixed  for  July  19,  of  which  members  will  receive  full 
particulars  in  due  course. 

Royal  Scottish  Arboricultural  Society. 

— The  Council  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Arboricultuial 
Society  have  appointed  that  a  general  meeting  of  the 
society  shall  he  held  in  Edinburgh  in  Tuesday, 
August  2,  1898,  at  10  o'clock  forenoon.  By  special 
permission  the  meeting  will  be  held  in  the  Lecture 
Hall  of  the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  No.  ],  Qaeen 
Street,  Colonel  Bailey,  President,  ia  the  chair. 
Members  are  invited  to  introduce  ladies  and  other 
friends  to  the  meeting. 

The  Council  have  pleasure  in  intimating  that, 

by  the  kind  permission  of  Her  Majesty's  Commis- 
sioners of  Woods  and  Forests,  Ihe  twenty-first  annual 
excursion  of  the  Bociety  will  be  held  on  August  3,  4, 
and  5,  1898,  in  ihe  Forest  of  Dean  and  High  Meadow 
Woods,  Gloucestershire,  Eogland. 

CHISWICK.— We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  Counc'l 
has  again  invited  the  members  of  the  council  to 
inspect  the  gardens  on  July  5,  and  to  lunch  with 
them  on  the  occasion.  Progress  in  the  right  direc- 
tion is  also  shown  by  the  lectures  to  students  which 
are  in  course  of  delivery  by  the  Rev.  Professor 
Hf.nslow. 

LlNNEAN. — A  special  general  meeting  of  the 
Society  will  be  held  on  Thursday,  June  30,  at  8  p.m. 
precisely,  when  the  following  papers  will  be  read : — 
Sir  D.  Brandts,  K.C.I.E.,F.R.S.,  F.L.S.,  "A  Revision 
of  the  Genus  Elseocarpus,  Linn.  ;  Mr.  A.  W.  Waters, 
F.  L.S.,  "  Observations  on  the  Membraniporidse,  a 
family  of  Marine  Bryozoa  ;  "  Miss  Ethel  S.  Barton, 
"  On  the  Fruit  of  Chnoospora  fastigiata,  J.  Agardb." 
At  this  meeting  a  ballot  will  be  taken  for  the  election 
of  a  Councillor,  in  the  place  of  the  late  Mr.  Osbert 
Salvin,  deceased. 

SCHUBERTIA  QRANDIFLORA.— A  correspondent 
points  out  the  value  of  this  plant  for  furnishing 
button-hole  bouquets.  It  is  more  easily  handled 
than  the  Stephanotis,  and  is  more  durable  even  in 
the  city.     The  perfume  is  also  very  agreeable. 

Pitcher  on  Leaf  of  Cabbage. —Prof.  Weiss, 
of  Manchester,  obligingly  sends  us  specimens  of  this 
common  malformation,  in  which  the  vascular  bundles 
are  arranged  in  a  circle,  and  the  intervening  tissue  forms 
a  funnel-shaped  cup.  From  the  outer  surface  of  this 
cup  spring  by  enation  numerous  outgrowths,  forming 
little  frills. 

Report  of  the  Michigan  Board  of  Agri- 
culture.— This  is  the  thirty-fifth  report  of  the 
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Secretary  of  the  above  Board,  and  with  it  is  issued  the 
ninth  annual  report  of  the  Agricultural  College  Experi- 
ment Station  from  July  1,  1895,  to  June  30,  1S96. 
The  volume  begins  with  a  portrait  and  memoir  of 
Mr.  Enos  Goodrich,  an  important  man  in  Michigan, 
who  died  last  October,  just  before  the  publication  of 
this  notice.  The  report  of  work  done  in  the  diffe- 
rent branches  cr  departments  is  lengthy  and  on  (he 
whole  favourable  ;  agriculture,   forestry,  engineei  inp, 


taught  "the  chemistry  of  the  kitchen,  floriculture, 
poultry  raising,  the  care  of  bees,  and  the  cultivation  of 
small  fruits.''  Also  dairy-farming  may  be  studied. 
Reports  of  the  Experiment  Station  are  those  on  field 
experiments ;  of  the  horticulturist  on  gardens  and 
orchards,  of  the  chemist,  of  the  veterinarian,  and  of 
the  botanist.  The  latter  deals  with  seed  investigation, 
plant  diseases,  work  in  the  herbarium ,  and  troublesome 
weeds.     The  entomologist  and  apiarist  also  publish 


Fig.  147.— calochortus  itr-devi.     (see  p.  394.) 


veterinary  science,  history,  and  political  economy, 
being  among  the  subjects  studied.  It  is  proposed  by 
the  Agricultural  College  to  organise  a  ladies'  course 
of  instruction,  students  of  both  sexes  to  be  instructed 
in  "  domestic  economy.  .  .  .  Our  experience  in  the 
management  of  students  leads  us  to  believe  that  the 
presence  of  ladies  on  the  campus  will  be  extremely 
helpful  in  elevating  the  moral  tone  of  the  students, 
and  increasing  their  regard  for  the  amenities  of  polite 
society."     Further   we  read  that  ladies  are   to  be 


their  reports  here.  The  Bulletins  include  those  deal- 
ing with  Crimson  Clover,  &c,  by  A.  A.  Crozier  ; 
Inspection  of  Commercial  Fertilisers,  by  R.  C. 
Kedzie  ;  Dairy  Records,  by  C.  D.  Smith  ;  Fattening 
Lambs,  by  F.  B.  Mumford  ;  Fruits  at  South  Haven, 
by  T.  T.  Lyon  ;  Potatos,  by  L.  R.  Taft  ;  Injurious 
Insects,  by  G.  C.  Davis  ;  Tuberculosis  in  Cattle,  by 
E.  A.  Grange  ;  Pasteurieation  of  Milk,  by  C.  D. 
Smith  ;  and  summary  of  Meteorological  Observations 
for  1895.     To   quote  some  of  the  final   words  of  the 


book: — "Taken  altogether,  the  session's  work  (1895- 
90)  was  very  satisfactory."  Several  "miscellaneous 
reports  "  complete  the  volume  before  us,  from  which 
we  have  no  space  to  make  further  extract. 

Graft  Hybridisation. — Every  year  we  receive 

Fpecimens  of  CytisuB  Adami  and  its  variations,  and 
no  wonder,  for  the  occurrence  is  very  extraordinary. 
Mr.  DiVF.tts  sends  us  from  Eelvoir  shoots  bearing 
white  flowers  intermingled  with  red  flowers  on  a 
Thorn.  The  tree  has  been  grafted  about  6  feet  from 
where  the  white  truss  was  produced.  The  same  tree 
has  also  a  pink  truss.  The  facts  here,  though  not  so 
remarkable  as  in  the  Adam's  Laburnum,  are  of  the 
Bame  character. 

Boron  Food-preservatives.— In  their  zeal 

against  adulteration  the  use  of  boron  or  biborate  of 
loda  (used  from  time  immemorial  with  honey  as  an 
application  to  the  throats  of  babies),  has  been  con- 
demned by  certain  persons.  In  fact,  borax  in  the 
quantities  usually  employed  is  not  only  quite  harm- 
lesB,  but  useful  as  an  antiseptic  application.  What 
would  be  the  effect  of  a  colossal  dose  we  do  not  know, 
but  we  expect  it  would  be  considerably  less  than 
that  of  an  equal  quantity  of  nitre  or  of  table-salt.  A 
pamphlet  on  the  subject,  published  by  Pebkins, 
Bacon  &  Co.,  69,  Fleet  Street,  may  be  read  with 
advantage. 

Ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  Missouri 
Botanical  Garden.— This  volume,  brought  up  to 

March  9  of  the  present  yeix,  contains  the  Director's 
Report  orr  the  Botanical  Garden  and  Herbarium,  the 
latter  institution  having,  we  learn,  received  some 
valuable  addition}  lately.  The  garden  also  has 
increased,  and  is  flourishing ;  and  instruction  to 
horticultural  students,  and  in  the  school  of  botany, 
bore  good  results.  FollosingDr.  Treleasa'e  report  are  a 
paper  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Thompson  on  "  A  Revision  of  the 
American  Lemnacese  occurring  North  of  Mexico  ; " 
•'Notes  on  Salix  longipes,  Shuttlw.,"  by  N.  M. 
Glatfelter  ;  an  elaborate  "Revision  of  the  Genua 
Capsicum,"  by  H.  C.  Irish  ;  "  A  List  of  Cryptogams 
collected  in  the  Bahamas,  Jamaica,  and  Grand  Cayman,', 
by  A.  S.  Hitchcock;  "Agave  Washintonensis,  and 
other  Agaves,  flowering  in  the  Washington  Botanic 
Garden  in  1897,"  by  J.  N.  Rose.  There  are  also  articles 
on  "  Cacti  commonly  cultivated  under  the  generic 
name  Anholonium,"  by  C.  H.  Thompson;  "  Epiden- 
drum  venosum  of  Florida,"  by  W.  Trelease  ;  "  MW- 
cellaneoiH  observations  ou  Yucca  and  the  Missouri 
Dogbanes,"  also  by  Mr.  Trelease;  "Colouring- 
matter  found  in  some  Borraginaceaj,"  by  J.  B.Norton  ; 
"Notes  on  Plants  chiefly  from  the  Southern  United 
S  ates,"  by  J.  B.  Norton  ;  "  New  Disease  of  Culti- 
vated Palms  (Gloeosporium  Allescheri,  a  palnrcolous 
fom  of  G.  sphserelloides),"  by  W.  Trelease;  and 
"  Parmelia  molliscula,"  by  Henry  Willey.  The 
beautiful  plates  add  much  to  the  value  of  the  book. 
Some  are  from  most  careful  drawings,  others  from 
photographs. 

Publications    Received.  —  Destruction    of 

Charlock  in  Field  Crops  by  spraying  with  Solution  of 
Sulphate  of  Copper,  Reginald  W.  Christy  and  Thos. 
S.  Djmond  (Essex  Technical  Instruction  Committee). 
—  Weather  Influences  on  Farm  and  Garden  Crops,  and 
Report  on  the  Phenological  Observations  for  1897,  by 
Edward  Mawley  —  reprinted  from  the  Quarterly 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Meteorological  Society,  April, 
1898. — The  San  Josi  Scale,  and  its  probable  introduc- 
tion into  England,  by  F.  V.  Theobald.  Issued  on  the 
principle  that  "forewarned  is  forearmed,"  with 
electros  supplied  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture.— Agricultural  Gazette  of  Nexo  South  Wata, 
April,  1898.  Includes  articles  on  some  Food  Plants 
of  the  Aborigines,  by  J.  H.  Maiden  ;  New  Indige- 
nous Food-plant,  spotted  Mellick  ;  Weeds  of  N.  S. 
Wales,  Sheep's  Burnet,  Constitution  of  Wheat  Gluten, 
Potato  Culture,  Propagation  of  Plants,  &c. — Contribu- 
tions to  the  Fkra  of  Queensland,  by  F.  Manson  Bailey 
(extracted  from  the  Queensland  Agricultural  Journal), 
vol.  ii.,  part.  1.  Fungi  :  Uromyces,  Phyllosticta  ; 
Part  2,  Palmas  :  Hydriastelc,  Archontophceoix,  ami 
Livistona  ;  Plants  reputed  poisonous  to  Stock 
(Cycad»ceje).      Part  3,   Orchidese  ;    Liparis,   Amary- 
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11  idea1,  Ciinum ;  Fungi :  Phyllosticta.  Part  4, 
Myrtioeae :  Eugenia  ;  Orchidea?  :  Dendrobiutn. 
Part  5j  Pittosporeaj,  Pittosporum,  Leguminoea;, 
C  istanospermum,  Urticacea?,  Ficus,  Aroidea?,  Rhaphi- 
dophora — Twenty-first  Annual  Rcpnrt  of  the  Connecti- 
cut Agricultural  Experiment  Station  for  1897. — Pro- 
ceedings and  Journal  of  the  Agricultural  and  Horti- 
cultural Society  of  India  for  Januiry  to  March,  1898. 
Containing  a  report  on  a  large  nod  successful  flower- 
show  held  in  Calcutta  in  February. — Journal  of  the 
Scottish  Meteorological  Society  (Annual)  for  1895-6. — 
Bullettino  della  R.  Societa  Toscana  di  Orlicul/ura, 
Maggio,  1898. — Le  Moniteur  a" Horticulture,  June  10. 
— Journal  de  la  Socie'U  Nationale  a" Horticulture  dc 
France,  Mai. 


in  6trong  sunshine.  In  many  species  separation  does 
not  take  place  at  all,  unless  when  an  insect  pushes  a 
segment  back  for  a  few  seconds  to  reach  the  honey  at 
the  base  of  the  ovary.  John  II.  Wilson,  D.Sc.,  St. 
Andrews. 


ALBUCA     PROLIFERA.* 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  W.  L.  Turpie,  of  Port  Eliza- 
beth, for  this  interesting  Cape  bulb.  When  on  a 
visit  to  his  native  city,  St.  Andrews,  Mr.  Turpie  took 
note  of  my  collection  of  Albucas,  which  included  A. 
corymbosi,  Baker  {Qardencrs'  Chronicle,  1886,  vol. 
xxvi.,  p.  38  ;  Flora  Capcnsis,  vi. ,  457),  a  new  species 
sent  to  me  by  Mr.  Alexander  Wilson  from  the  same 
district.  On  his  return,  he  found  and  forwarded  to 
me  the  species  now  described.  His  notes  regarding 
the  habitat  are  as  follows  : — "  Near  Port  Elizabeth, 
in  the  Baakens  River  Valley,  about  H  miles  up.  The 
river  flows  into  Algoa  Bay.  The  plant  (the  only  one 
I  had  come  across)  was  in  flower,  the  stem  and  flower 
being  6  or  7  inches  in  height.  The  situation  was  on 
the  slope  of  the  sunny  side  of  the  valley  ;  the  soil  was 
clay  with  slight  indication  of  saltpetre.  There  is 
little  rain,  but  plenty  of  dew  in  the  mornings.  This 
part  is  always  exposed  to  the  winds  and  heat.  The 
cool  stream  is  about  100  yards  off." 

Under  cultivation,  Mr.  Turpie's  bulb  soon  produced 
offsets,  and  a  great  number  of  bulbils  as  in  6g.  148. 
I  cannot  be  sure  that  in  nature  the  plants  will  pro- 
duce quite  as  many  bulbils,  but  no  doubt  they  will 
propagate  themselves  freely  by  this  method  as  well 
as  by  seed. 

The  shoulder  bearing  the  offset  is  an  extension  of 
the  outer  tunic,  and  vascular  tissue  forming  a  ridge 
runs  up  to  its  apex  from  the  base  of  the  bulb. 
Before  long  the  offset  puts  forth  roots  of  its  own 
(6g.  149),  and  becomes  separated  from  the  parent  by 
the  decay  of  the  outer  tunic  and  shoulder.  A  new 
shoulder  may  be  formed  at  another  point  by  the 
younger  tunic,  and  the  process  be  repeated.  In  this 
way  a  sing'e  bulb,  in  course  of  time,  produces  offsets 
and  bulbils  in  such  numbers  as  to  cover  the  surface 
of  the  pot.  The  bulbils  usually  break  off  at  an  early 
age. 

The  flowers  (fig.  150)  are  not  sufficiently  numerous 
or  striking  enough  to  render  this  species  a  valuable 
garden  plant  ;  indeed,  very  few  of  the  Albucas  are  of 
much  use  as  decorative  plants.  Even  A.  Nelsoni, 
the  finest  of  them,  exhibits  the  undesirable  feature, 
common  to  all,  of  remaining  closed  like  a  bud  in  dull 
weather.  I  may  mention,  however,  that  a  ternary 
hybrid  of  my  own,  having  A.  Nelsoni  in  its  parentage, 
shows  a  disposition  to  overcome  this  peculiarity. 

The  present  species  is  one  of  the  most  diminutive 
of  the  genus.  The  flowers  are  commonly  only  three 
in  number ;  they  are,  however,  extremely  fragrant. 
The  fragrance  is  not  perceptible  when  the  flower  is 
closed.  I  know  of  no  species  which  exhibits  in  so 
marked  a  degree  the  separation  of  the  inner  segments 

*  Albvca  nrolifera,  J.  H.  Wilson,  n.  sp. — Bulb  globose  or 
sub-globose,  smooth,  deep  red,  1  to  1£  in.  diam.,  invariably- 
expanding  at  one  side  into  a  massive  sub-cylindrical  out- 
growth, which  bears  an  offset  bulbil  ;  tunics  few,  4  to  5, 
thick ;  numerous  smalt  bulbils  borne  radially,  on  short 
attached  stalks,  around  the  base  of  the  parent  bulb  ;  the 
offset  bulbil  on  the  shoulder  commonly  producing  a  lateral 
outgrowth  with  a  bulbil,  and  this  in  its  turn  sometimes- 
proliferating  ;  leaves  4,  linear,  subterete  or  channelled, 
longest  12  to  IS  in.  ;  inflorescence  12  in.  ;  peduncle  7  to  8  in. ; 
bracts  lanceolate,  lowest  7  to  9  lines ;  pedicels  erect, 
lowest  2  to  2£  in. ;  flowers  3  to  5,  very  fragrant,  odour 
heliotrope-like ;  segments  pure  white,  with  narrow  green 
median  bands  ;  outer  segments  '.)  to  11  lines  long,  inner  7  to- 
S  ;  outer  stamens  fertile,  anthers  f  size  of  inner ;  ovary  :* 
lines  long,  style  4. 

Baakens  River  Valley,  Port  Elizabeth,  Turpie  1 
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OAK-CATERPILLARS,  ETC. — It  is  well  known  that 
this  and  every  other  insect-pest  varies  in  abundance, 
according  to  the  Tear,  and  according  to  the  locality. 
My  experience  this  year,  confined  to  two  of  the  home 
counties  south  of  the  Thames,  is  that  for  many  years 
past  I  have  never  seen  the  Oaks  more  free  from 
insect  attacks,  or  more  healthy-looking  in  every 
respect.  But  unfortunately  my  experience  does 
not  appear  to  be  generally  Bhared.  Having 
regard  to  the  general  devastation  noticed  for 
several  years  past,  one  cannot  help  marvelling 
at  the  vigour  of  the  trees  after  so  many  repeated 
attacks  on  what  should  be  almost  a  vital  part 
of  their  economy.  The  season  is  backward,  and  it 
may  be  that  the  worst  has  not  yet  arrived  ;  but  I 
think  there  are  sufficient  indications  that  in  some 
districts,  at  any  rate,  the  energies  of  the  trees  in 
putting  forth  fresh  leaves  will  not  be  called  upon. 
The  past  winter  should  have  been  one  of  the  most 
fatal  on  record  for  insects  whose  larvae  or  pupa; 
hybernate  (this  scarcely  affects  the  Oak-caterpillar). 
With  regard  to  white  butterflies,  I  may  say  that 
there  is  a  strong  suspicion  that  the  swarms  now  seen 
in  many  places  do  not  all  consist  of  British-bred 
individuals.  R.  McLachlan. 

CATERPILLAR  AND  THE  BIRDS.  —  Your  cor- 
respondent, "  T.  J.  Levett,"  p.  384,  sends  a  very 
interesting  letter  on  the  above  subject.  This  dis- 
trict is  famous  for  its  Oak  trees,  and  an  old  timber 
merchant  assures  me  that,  when  Oak  was  largely 
used  in  the  Royal  dockyards,  the  timber  grown  upon 
the  heavy  land  of  this  district  was  of  the  best  quality, 
being  easily  worked  and  extremely  durable.  I  do  not 
share  your  correspondent's  fears  for  the  destruction 
of  our  Oak  woods,  as  the  British  Oak,  like  the  British 
man,  is  a  very  tough  subject  ;  and  I  notice  that  the 
midsummer  shoots  always  seem  to  clothe  the  trees 
in  spite  of  the  ravages  of  the  caterpillar,  and  even 
after  the  severe  attacks  of  the  past  three  or  four  years 
our  trees  show  no  lack  of  vigour.  I  fancy  there 
has  been  a  disturbance  in  the  balance  of  Nature, 
caused  by  the  severe  winter  of  1895,  which  from 
January  until  March  kept  the  surface  of  the 
earth  hard  and  bare,  and  thousands  of  insect- 
eating  birds  perished  by  cold  in  consequence.  The 
caterpillar  plague  is  not  nearly  so  destructive  on 
the  Oak  trees  this  year  as  in  1896  and  1897  ;  and 
although  we  have  several  hundred  Gooseberry- trees, 
I  have  seen  no  trace  of  the  Gooseberry-caterpillar, 
thanks,  I  think,  to  an  abundance  of  cuckoos.  Our  best 
practice  is  to  protect  and  encourage  the  birds,  and  all 
of  the  varieties  named  by  the  Editor  on  p.  384  are 
our  friends.  I  would  also  add  chaffinches  ;  but  from 
a  gardener's  point  of  view,  the  only  bird  that  I 
think  necessary  to  destroy  is  the  bullfinch.  Provide 
plenty  of  netting,  and  protect  your  Strawberries, 
Raspberries,  and  bush  fruit,  as  it  ia  only  during  the 
ripe-fruit  season  that  birds  do  damage  to  garden 
crops.  Sparrows  may  require  to  be  kept  within 
bounds  in  some  localities  ;  but  in  truly  rural  dis- 
tricts, although  they  abound,  they  do  us  very  little 
damage.  I  should  advise  your  correspondent  to  join 
the  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Birds,  and  to  instruct 
the  children  of  the  district  in  the  habits  and  uses  of 
birds  in  Nature.  Mrs.  F.  E.  Lemon,  Hillcrest,  Red- 
hill,  Surrey,  is  the  Secretary  to  the  above  society, 
and  will  give  every  necessary  information  by  circular 
and  otherwise.  R.  M.,  Newbury. 

INSECT  PESTS  ON  FOREST-TREES.— With  refer- 
ence to  Mr.  T.  J.  Levett's  remarks  on  the  "  Oak-leaf 
Roller  Moth,"  in  last  week's  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  it 
may  interest  him  and  relieve  his  anxiety  to  know 
that  no  permanent  injury  to  the  Oaks  need  be 
feared  from  these  caterpillars.  In  this  district 
(North  Wilts)  the  Oaks  in  1893  and  1894  were 
entirely  stripped  of  their  foliage  by  this  pest,  but 
during  the  last  two  or  three  years  their  number  has 
been  so  small  as  to  render  their  ravage  imperceptible. 
In  both  of  those  seasons,  however,  the  end  of  July 
again  saw  the  trees  covered  by  healthy  foliage,  the 
only  ultimate  result  of  the  attack  being  a  probable 
loss  of  growth  in  the  wood-ring,  the  destruction  of 
the  acorn  crop,  and  a  late  colouring  of  the  leaves  in 
autumn.      The  temporary  nature  of  the  injury  is 


chiefly  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  leaves  only  and  not 
the  shoots  or  buds  are  eaten  by  the  caterpillars,  and 
therefore  the  normal  development  of  the  midsummer 
shoots  after  the  larva?  havechanged  into  tbe  pupal  state 
is  not  interfered  with.  This  season  our  Oak  foliage  is 
particularly  healthy,  although  occasional  caterpillars 
may  be  found,  but  nothing  approaching  the  numbers 
found  in  past  seasons  or  existing  in  the  districts  from 
which  your  correspondents  write.  Their  disappear- 
ance is  probably  due  to  insect  or  fungoid  parasites, 
or,  as  in  the  case  of  the  black  Orchis-moth  in  Ger- 
many, to  bacterial  agency,  which  latter  appears  to  be 
intimatoly  connected  with  the  biological  phases  of 
insect  life.  During  the  last  two  or  three  years  the 
sandy  foils  round  here  bavej^een  infested  with  the 
grubs  of  the  small  cockchafer  (Phyllopertha  horticola), 
which  destroy  the  roots  of  almost  every  shallow- 
rooting  plant  with  which  they  come  in  contact. 
Larch  and  Scots  Fir  seedlings  have  especially  suffered, 
while  acres  of  pasture  have  been  scratched  up  by 
rooks  and  pheasants  in  search  of  the  grubs  during  the 
autumn  months.  This  year  the  beetles  seem  more 
numerous  than  ever,  and  numbers  of  Ash-trees  may 
be  noticed  almost  eaten  bare  of  foliage  by  them. 
Fortunately  they  are  less  voracious  than  the 
May  bug,  or  the  plague  would  become  au  abso- 
lute calamity.  As  it  is,  the  roots  of  perennial 
plants  suffer  badly  from  the  grubs  during  the 
autumn,  and  the  attack  is  too  widespread,  and  of 
such  a  nature,  as  to  render  preventive  measures  im- 
possible on  a  large  scale.  We  can  only  hope  for  an 
epidemic  to  break  out  amongst  them,  which  will,  as 
it  probably  has  done  in  the  past,  reduce  their  number 
to  the  desired  extent.  A.  C.  Forbes. 

BULB  MITE.— At  Avery  Hill,  Eltham,  the  bulb 
mite  infested  a  great  many  kinds  of  plants,  and  it 
was  present  on  such  diverse  subjects  as  Primula 
sinensis  alba  flore  pleno,  Echeverk  farinosa,  Lobelia 
cardinalis,  and  Vallota  purpurea,  which  were  so  badly 
infested  that  they  had  to  be  burnt.  Eucharis  grandi- 
flora,  Pancratium,  Anthuriums,  Richardias,  Strepto- 
carpus,  Caladiums,  Gloxinias,  Tulips,  Snowdrops, 
Narcissus,  Hyaciuths,  were  more  or  less  infested,  and 
reduced  the  numbers  from  hundreds  to  dozens,  and 
in  some  instances  all  the  plants  succumbed.  It  was 
found  that  the  soil  was  infected  that  was  employed. 
[Bulb3  and  tubers  sent  by  our  correspondent  were  in  a 
hopeless  condition  from  the  ravages  of  the  bulb-mite, 
fully  bearing  out  his  statements.  Ed.]  The  remedies 
that  were  adopted  were  as  follows  :  oil  of  the  composts 
used  for  plants  subject  to  the  mite  had  freshly-slaked 
chalk-lime  mixed  with  them,  this  being  done  some 
time  before  using.  AU  sorts  of  plants  do  not  like 
lime — but  remedy  before  evil  in  this  case.  Cala- 
diums, Gloxinias,  and  Callas,  had  black  sulphur 
rubbed  into  the  infested  parts  also  while  at  rest,  as  in 
that  condition  mites  were  found  on  them.  For 
Vallotas,  Primulas,  and  Echeverias,  liquid  applica- 
tions are  best.  Eucharis  and  Pancratiums  can  in 
every  case  be  completely  cured  of  the  mite 
by  the  proper  use  of  Clibran's  Mite  killer.  My 
method  was  to  make  the  pot  in  which  the  plants 
was  growing  water-tight,  and  continue  to  fill  it  with 
the  solution  till  it  would  take  no  more,  and  allow 
it  to  remain  at  least  half -an -hour,  and  repeat  the 
same  process  three  or  four  times  in  twelve  months, 
affording  water  afterwards  at  intervals  of  a  fortnight 
or  three  weeks,  and  continuing  this  year  in  and  year 
out  persistently,  and  healthy  Eucharis  is  certain — at 
least,  such  is  my  experience,  the  substance  being  a 
food  for  the  plants,  and  death  to  the  pest.  All  other 
preventive  measures  are  useless.  My  experience  with 
other  liquids,  such  as  paraffiu  and  lime-water  is  not 
hopeful ;  the  former  is  a  failure,  as  it  in  time  causes 
a  souring  of  the  soil,  and  it  is  better  for  outside  u-e, 
good  results  accruing  therefrom  to  Narcissus  and 
Tulips.  Lime-water  is  a  good  check  to  the  spread 
of  the  bulb  mite.  G.  A. 

CAMELLIAS  OUT-OF-DOORS.— Referring  to  the 
note  on  above  signed  "  W.  J.  B,"  I  should  like  to 
say  that  a  number  of  Camellias  are  planted  out  in 
the  pleasure-grounds  at  Bystock,  and  during  the  hard 
winter  of  1895,  when  the  common  Laurel  and  Rhodo- 
dendron ponticum  were  dreadfully  cut  up,  the 
Camellias  did  not  suffer  in  the  least ;  the  leaves 
remained  plump  and  green,  the  buds  swelling  in  the 
spring  just  as  nsual.  It  was  rather  singular  to  notice 
also  that  whilst  the  common  Rhododendron  ponticum 
was  much  cut  up,  losing  leaves  and  appearing  shabby 
till  the  growing  time  came  on  again,  the  choice 
varieties  that  had  been  worked  on  the  ponticum 
stock  stood  the  weather,  and  were  in  no  way  injured 
by  the  severity  of  the  frost  or  the  severity  of  the 
east  winds.    IV.  Swan,  Eccmoutk. 
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CAMELLIAS  OUTDOORS.—"  W.  J.  B.  "  puts  in  a 
kind  word  from  Kew  for  Camellias  as  bardy  shrubs. 
So  much  have  people  generally  become  accustomed  to 
treating  theseplants  as  greenhouse  shrubs,  that  they  are 
alarmed  at  the  suggestion  to  plant  outdoors.  No  one  in 
the  kingdom,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  ever  been  braver  in 
this  respect  than  the  late  Mrs.  Eyre  Crabbe  of  South- 
ampton, and  her  now  seed-gardener,  Mr.  T.  Stewart. 
Mrs.  Crabbe,  who  was  a  life-long  very  able  gardener, 
used  to  refer  almost  contemptuously  to  the  fears  of 
persons  to  expose  Camellias  to  outdoor  culture. 
"Why,"  she  would  say, '  'they  are  hardier  than  Laurels, '' 
because  Laurels  made  their  new  growths  early,  and 
often  had  them  killed  by  late  frosts,  whilst  Camellias 
made  new  growths  later,  and  these  escaped  harm. 
Then  the  old  wood  and  leafage  seems  impervious  to 
injury  from  frost".  Many  of  the  huge  plants  that 
grow  so  freely  at  Glen  Eyre,  Southampton,  and  have 
been  planted  for  periods  of  from  ten  to  nearly  forty 
years,  are  fully  exposed  to  the  weather,  and  even  to 
hot  sunshine.  Others  are  planted  on  the  margins  of 
shrubberies,  or  back  where  they  are  less  exposed  to 
wind  and  sun  ;  some  planted  and  nailed  originally  to 
walls  have  grown  out  now  densely,  and  are  luxuriant. 
Anyone  at  all  sceptical  as  to  the  fitness  of  Camellias 
for  outdoor  culture  should  visit  Glen  Eyre  towards 
the  end  of  April,  when  the  plants  are  generally  in 
bloom,  and  they  would  come  away  very  much  less  so. 
The  plants  there  in  the  blooming  season  may  be  said 
to  furnish  cart-loads  of  beautiful  flowers.  The  soil  is 
of  a  semi-peaty  nature,  in  which  Conifers  and  Rhodo- 
dendrons thrive  luxuriantly,  and  where  trees  break 
the  force  of  north-easterly  winds.  The  three  or  four 
large  bush  Camellias  growing  at  the  back  of  the  long 
corridor  house,  and  in  a  cold  aspect  on  a  stiff  soil  are 
remarkable  illustrations  of  the  adaptability  of  these 
shrubs  for  outdoor  culture  in  the  London  district. 
They  are,  however,  worthy  of  a  better  place  and 
superior  soil.  No  doubt  when  planted  it  was  thought 
that  the  foliage  would  scorch  in  warm  sunshine.  It 
does  not  do  so  at  Southampton.  A.  D. 

THE     GRAFTING     OF      THE      GRAPEVINE.  —  In 

reference  to  the  articles  which  have  appeared  in  these 
pages  on  the  Vine  and  its  habit  changing  under  the 
influence  of  the  stock  on  which  it  is  grafted,  and 
vice  rersd,  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  if  the 
flavour  changes  as  well  as  the  growth.  It  is  juBt 
likely  that  the  quality  of  many  of  our  coarser  varie- 
ties of  Grapes  could  be  greatly  improved  by  a  choice 
of  certain  stocks  upon  which  to  graft.  But  those  who 
cultivate  the  Vine  extensively  will  be  able  to  advi6e 
on  this  matter,  and  many  readers  of  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  will  find  pleasure  and  profit  from  reading 
such  experiences.  Excelsior. 

PEACHES  AT  CLYNE  CASTLE.— On  the  14th  inst. 
Mr.  Foote  was  gathering  his  first  Peaches,  the  variety 
being  HaleB'  Early.  The  Peach-houses  at  Clyne 
Castle  are  span-roofed,  and  the  early-house  is  50  feet 
long  by  14  feet  wide,  with  a  division  in  the  centre. 
In  the  first  half  of  this  house  there  are  four  trees,  in- 
cluding one  of  Hales'  Early,  one  of  Elruge  Nectarine, 
and  two  of  Bellegarde  Peaches.  The  trees  from  which 
the  fruits  were  being  gathered  carried  some  250  fruits 
of  fine  size  and  quality.  The  tree  of  Elruge  Nec- 
tarine was  evenly  set  with  about  300  fine  clean  fruits. 
The  varieties  growing  in  the  second  division  are 
Princess  of  Wales  and  Lord  Palmerston  Peaches, 
with  Lord  Napier  Nectarine,  and  the  trees  are  well 
cropped.  Mr.  Foote  lifted  the  whole  of  the  trees 
some  five  years  ago,  making  new  borders  18  inches 
deep  on  a  concrete-bottom.  Some  of  his  Princess  of 
Wales  Peaches  last  year  weighed  13  oz.  R.  Milner, 
Penrice  Castle  Gardens. 

NYMPH/CAS. — The  rock-garden  at  Abbotsbury, 
Newton  Abbot,  S.  Devon,  is  just  now  in  splendid 
condition,  for  beside  the  alpine  and  herbaceous  plants, 
which  make  a  brave  show,  there  is  in  the  ornamental 
waters  a  very  choice  collection  of  Nympbaeas,  which 
at  the  present  time  are  flowering  in  a  very  free  and 
attractive  manner.  1  have  before  me  some  flowers 
just  cut  and  brought  in,  and  as  these  are  but  samples 
of  a  va6t  quantity  left,  some  idea  may  be  gathered  of 
this  fine  display.  The  first  to  call  attention  is  N. 
Marliacea  rosea,  the  largest  bloom  in  the  collection  ; 
this  flower  measures,  when  fully  expanded,  9  inches 
in  diameter,  and  is  of  a  clear  rose-blush,  which,  with 
stamens  of  bright  yellow,  produce  a  bloom  of  great 
beauty  and  attractiveness.  N.  Marliacea  carnea  is  also 
of  large  size,  and  of  a  bright  flesh  colour.  N. 
Marliacea  chromatella  is  also  a  noble  llower,  of  a 
beautiful  bright  yellow  ;  the  leaves  ako  of  this  one 
are  especially  handsome,  being  spotted  and  marbled 
with  a  bronzy-brown.  Another  is  N.  odorata  sul- 
phurea,  a  flower  considerably  smaller— really  a 
different  type  ;  these,  however,  are  very  showy,  being 


Fio.  14S. — albuca  prolifera:  bulr  with  bulbils. 
(Seen  from  above.    Reilueeil.    Se?  p.  39fl.) 


Fin.    140. — AI.BUUA   PROLIFERA,   WITH   ROOTING   BULBILS. 

(Nat.  size.     See  p.  396. ) 


Fin.    150. — ALBUCA   PROLIFERA  :    UPPER   PART  OF 
INFLORESCENCE. 

FLOWERS  OPEN    IN   SUNSHINE. 

(Nat.  size.    See  ]'.  S98.) 


of  a  bright  yellow,  the  flowers  rising  several  inches 
above  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  are  very  fragrant. 
N.  pygm.xa  alba,  as  its  name  denotes,  is  pure  white, 
free  in  blooming,  and  very  showy.  These  fine 
introductions  of  M.  Marliac  deserve  to  be  more 
universally  grown  than  at  present  would  seem  to  be 
the  case.  These  at  Abbotsbury  have  been  in  their 
present  position  some  four  years,  and  have  with- 
stood all  weathers  in  that  time  without  any  kind  of 
protection.  Doubtless,  in  time  they  will  become  more 
frequently  met  with,  and  if  a  reftrence  to  their 
lieauty  and  adaptability  can  help  on  this  desirable  end, 
my  note  will  have  answered  its  purpose.  W.  Swan, 
Ex  mouth. 

FROST  ON  JUNE  15. —  On  the  morning  of 
June  15  one  of  our  thermometers,  suspended  4  feet 
above  the  ground,  and  fully  exposed  to  the  wind, 
registered  28°,  or  four  degrees  of  frost.  A  fine  piece 
of  Snowdrop  Potatos  was  badly  injured  ;  but  the 
growing  points  of  the  shoots  having  been  uninjured, 
the  tops  have  not  ceased  to  develop.  Some  Ashleaf 
Potatos,  10  yards  away,  on  a  south  border,  were  un- 
harmed. It  is  interesting  to  note  how  a  very  slight 
amount  of  shelter  has  warded  off  this  frost.  Two 
rows  of  Scarlet  Runner  Beans  were  furnished  with 
stakes  placed  as  usual  on  each  side  of  the  row,  and 
meeting  near  the  top,  and  of  these  rows  only  very 
few  plants  are  killed  ;  others,  alongside  of  them,  but 
not  staked,  have  about  ten  times  the  number  killed. 
Potatos  growing  4  feet  away  from  pyramid  Pear- 
trees,  and  on  the  lee  side,  are  unhurt  ;  while  the 
tops  of  the  plants  in  the  next  row,  2  feet  further 
away,  are  cut.  Our  thermometer,  in  a  Stevenson 
screen,  only  registered  83°,  which  is  5°  above  the  one 
fully  exposed,  and  the  wind  was  north-east  at  the 
time  ;  and  this  pattern  of  screen  is  said  to  be  venti- 
lated on  scentific  principles.  The  thermometer  on 
the  grass  registered  30°.  W.  H.  Divers,  Belvoir 
Castle  Gardens,  Grantham. 

FLOWERING  AND   FOLIAGE  TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

—  When  on  the  lawn  reentry  at  Dover  House, 
Roehampton,  I  could  not  fail  to  notice  three  very 
special  objects  of  beauty.  The  first  was  a  noble  and 
very  deep-coloured  purple  Beech,  one  of  the  finest  I 
have  yet  seen,  and  standing  alone  its  splendid  pro- 
portions are  fully  displayed.  The  second  object  was 
ahandsomeJudas-tree.thenin  full  bloom,  the  pleasing 
soft  rosy  colour  of  the  flowers,  borne  in  rich  pro- 
fusion, not  being  a  common  hue  in  flowering-trees. 
Thirdly,  on  a  wall,  set  in  a  dense  framework  of 
Magnolia  and  other  green  leafage,  is  a  plant  of 
Viburnum  plicatum,  literally  a  mass  of  white  clusters 
of  flowers.  There  is  a  smaller  one  at  Chiswick  also  on  a 
wall.  Both  are  beautiful  plants  in  that  form  of 
culture,  and  beds  of  it  at  Kew  are  masses  of  snowy 
flowers.  A.  D. 

THE  GARDEN  CHARITIES.— Mr.  Fletcher  heads 
his  note  as  above,  and  then  goes  on  to  discuss  the 
advantages  to  be  gained  by  subscribers  in  a  truly 
mercenary  spirit ;  and  it  is  evident  that  if  the  sub- 
scribers are  all  of  them  to  contribute  to  the  various 
funds,  from  his  point  of  view,  the  societies  will  cease 
to  be  "charities"  altogether.  I  have  read  that  we 
are  to  "lend,  hoping  for  nothing  again,"  also  that 
"  the  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strained,  it  droppeth  as 
the  gentle  rain  from  heaven,"  and  to  coldly  calculate 
how  much  each  subscriber  is  to  get  out  of  the 
society  is  scarcely  in  accordance  with  these  high 
precepts.  The  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund  is  evidently 
alluded  to,  although  no  names  are  mentioned  ;  but 
this  fund  is  certainly  not  open  to  the  charge  of 
expensive  management.  It  has  no  palatial  offices,  nor 
does  it  pay  high  salaries,  and  the  whole  expenses  of 
collection  and  distribution  are  less  than  12  per  cent. 
of  the  money  subscribed.  It  was  instituted  by  the 
gardeners  and  horticulturists  of  Great  Britain  as  a 
charity,  and  as  a  means  of  helping  the  children  of 
their  brethren  in  the  profession,  who  might  unfortu- 
nately be  left  without  a  father,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
trying  how  much  each  subscriber  could  get  out  of  it. 
I  cannot  think  Mr.  Fletcher  is  a  gardener,  or  he 
would  not  make  such  statements  as  to  a  gardener's 
means,  while  I  heartily  wish  every  gardener  had 
double  his  present  wages.  I  speak  from  experience 
when  I  say  that  90  per  cent,  of  the  gardeners  who 
are  in  head  places  could  easily  lay  by  ljd,  per  week 
for  the  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund,  and  would  not  miss 
it  at  the  end  of  the  year;  but  when  it  comes  to 
paying  5».  out  of  pocket  all  at  once,  it  is  sometimes 
more  difficult.  The  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund  has 
done,  and  is  still  doing,  a  good  work  ;  none  of  tho 
money  subscribed  is  wasted,  and  if  Mr.  Fletcher 
will  send  in  his  name  as  a  subscriber,  he  may  yet 
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learn,  "Blessed  is  he  who  consiilereth  the  poor  and 
needy."  W.  H.  Divers,  Belvoir  Oaslh  Garden*, 
Grantham. 


Law  Notes. 


THE    WARRANTY    CLAUSE. 

HOWCROFT  V.  LAYCOCK. 

This  action,  which  came  on  for  hearing  in  the 
Queen's  Bench  Division  of  the  High  Court  of  Jus- 
tice, before  Justices  Day  and  Lawrence,  was  an  appeal 
from  the  decision  of  his  Honour  Judge  Lumley 
Smith,  reported  in  the6e  columns  on  April  3(3, 
raising  a  question  with  regard  to  the  effect  of 
a  clause  very  commonly  rut  at  the  head  of  seed- 
merchants   bills.      The    clause    was    as    follows : — 

"Messrs.  give  no  warranty,  express  or  implied, 

as  to  description,  quality,  productiveness,  or  any 
other  matter  connected  with  the  seeds  they  send  out, 
and  they  will  not  be  in  any  way  responsible  for  the 
crop.  If  the  purchaser  does  not  accept  the  goods  on 
these  terms,  they  are  to  be  at  once  returned."  The 
evidence  was  to  the  effect  that  the  plaintiffs  had  sup- 
plied some  seed  to  the  defendant's  order.  The  order 
was  for  a  species  of  Cabbage  called  Couve  Tronchuda. 
The  seed  sent,  when  it  grew,  turned  out  to  be  Jereey 
Kale,  a  species  of  tree  Cabbage,  only  suitable  for 
making  walking-sticks.  The  action  was  brought  for 
the  price  of  the  seeds,  and  the  defendant  counter- 
claimed  for  breach  of  contract.  The  County  Court 
Judge  thought  that  the  non-guarantee  clause  pro- 
tected the  plaintiffs,  and  but  for  that,  he  would  have 
found  for  the  defendant.  Mr.  Earle,  on  behalf  of  the 
plaintiff,  contended  that  when  in  ordinary  cases  goods 
hive  been  accepted,  the  purchaser  could  only  recover 
for  breach  of  warranty,  but  here,  the  purchaser  had 
agreed  not  to  raise  any  question  of  warranty,  and 
therefore  he  had  no  remedy.  It  was  an  important 
matter  for  the  seed-seller  and  for  seed-growers  all 
over  the  country.  In  this  case  the  seed-seller  had 
bought  the  seed  from  someone  else,  60  that  there  was 
no  imputation  as  to  their  bona  Jides.  Seed  would  be 
very  much  dearer  if  the  sellers  had  to  guarantee  it. 
Mr.  Justice  Day  was  of  opinion  that  the  County 
Court  judge  had  been  misled  by  a  case  which  had  no 
bearing  on  the  question.  The  clause  in  question 
could  not  be  construed  to  mean  that  no  action  should 
be  brought.  When  Couve  Tronchuda  was  ordered, 
the  seed-sellers  were  not  entitled  to  deliver  some- 
thing quite  different.  The  custom  of  a  trade  might 
qualify  a  contract,  but  it  could  Bot  destroy  it.  A 
rational  construction  must  be  put  upon  the  words 
relied  upon.  The  construction  desired  by  the 
respondents  to  be  established,  was  unreasonable. 
Mr.  Justice  Lawrence  concurred,  consequently  the 
appeal  was  upheld.  Leave  to  appeal  was  granted,  if 
an  indemnity  as  to  costs  were  given  by  the  plaintiff. 


©feftuarg* 

MR.  THOMAS  MARCH.— The  recent  death  of 
this  gentleman,  who  occupied  the  responsible  position 
of  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Green  Cloth,  and  who 
had  been  in  the  service  of  King  William  IV.,  and  of 
Her  Majesty,  during  sixty-four  years,  recalls  to  mind 
the  March  ilower-stands,  designed  by  Mr.  March,  and 
very  much  used  in  the  sixties  and  onwards  at  the 
Royal  Hrrticultural  Society's  exhibitions,  South 
Kensington,  and  elsewhere.  The  Queen,  the  Couit. 
Circular  Dotes,  much  regrets  the  loss  of  an  old  and 
trusted  official,  who  for  many  years  had  rendered 
valued  service  in  positions  of  great  responsibility  in 
the  royal  household.  /.  B. 

Professor   Anton    Kerner   Ritter    von 

MARILAUN.— The  death  of  Prof.  Anton  Kerner  Ritier 
von  Marilaun  is  announced  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven. 
Professor  Kerner  was  educated  for  a  doctor,  and  was 
indeed  for  two  years  on  the  medical  staff  of  the 
Vienna  General  HoBpital.  But  he  soon  abandoned 
medicine  for  the  pursuit  in  which  he  was  to  acquire 
fame.  He  wrote  many  works  on  botanical  subjects, 
and  was  made  a  member  of  the  Vienna  Academy  of 
Sciences  in  1872,  while  he  received  the  order  of 
knighthood  in  1876.  He  is  best  known  in  this 
country  by  his  Natural  History  of  Plants,  the  Eng- 
lish edition  of  which  was  edited  by  Professor  F.  W. 
Oliver,  M.A.,  D.Sc. 


SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL       HORTICULTURAL. 

Scientific  Committee. 

June  14  —J.  T.  Bennett-Po£,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 

"  Silver"  Leaf  Disease.  —  Specimens  of  this  disease  on  Plum- 
trees  were  received  from  Mrs.  Floyer,  Basingstoke.  The 
disease  is  known  to  be  very  common  on  Pomaceous  plants, 
the  silvery  appearance  being  due  to  the  raising  of  the 
epidermis  from  the  underlying  tissue.  The  disease  is  very 
fatal  both  indoors  and  out,  and  is  in  all  probability  attribu- 
table to  the  growth  of  a  fungus,  the  nature  of  which  has  not 
yet  been  ascertained. 

Apj>le-lcaccs.—  Some  leaves  probably  injured  by  frost  or 
Ecald  from  the  effect  of  the  sun  shining  on  a  damp  surface 
were  also  sent. 

Plant  Diseases.— Br.  William  G.  Smith  reports  as  follows 
on  the  specimens  submitted  to  him: — 

Paonia  Disease.— From  a  further  specimen  of  this  disease 
I  have  confirmed  my  previous  opinion.  The  latest  specimen 
sent  bore  the  fructifications  of  a  fungus  which  I  hope  to  have 
identified.  The  diseased  tissues  contain  abundant  mycelium, 
and  the  starting  poiDt  for  attack  was  from  last  year's  old 
wood.     I  shall  be  glad  to  communicate  further  results  later. 

Begonia -leaves.— From  the  material  sent  by  Mr.  Caddy  it  was 
difficult  to  say  really  what  was  the  cause  of  disease.  One  or 
more  fungi  were  easily  developed  on  the  withering  leaves, 
but  whether  thtse  were  saprophytic  on  the  dying  tissue  or 
were  the  cause  of  trouble,  it  is  not  safe  to  say.  Begonias  of 
this  class  are  so  liable  to  wither  at  the  margins  (from 
draughts,  &c),  and  are  so  unsuitable  for  transit  to  a  distance, 
that  accurate  observation  can  only  be  made  on  plants  in  their 
actual  habitat. 

Fungvt  on  Thuya  {Biota).— The  plants  sent  were  attacked 
by  Pestalozzia  funerea,  Desm.,  a  fungus  well  known  to  occur 
on  dying  Thuyas  and  allies.  The  life-history  is,  however, 
imperfect. 

CytitUA  Adami.— -Mr.  Herbert  E,  Brooks  sent  specimens  of 
the  curious  Cytisus  Adami,  a  well-known  "graft  hybrid,"  as 
it  is  supposed  to  be,  for  M.  Adam  budded  C.  purpureus  on 
C.  Laburnum  in  1S25.  The  purple  and  yellow  flowers  are 
of  the  true  species,  but  the  brick- red  flowers  are  from 
the  hybrid.  It  was  described  in  the  Gardener*  Chronicle, 
1841,  p.  325,  336  ;  1842,  p.  397,  and  often  subsequently.  The 
fullest  account  is  in  Braun*s  Rejuvenescence,  1851  (English 
translation,  1S53) ;  in  Prof.  Morreu's  paper  in  the  Befgigue 
Hortkote,  1871  ;  and  a  summary  of  the  whole  subject  is  given 
in  Darwin's  Vuriation  of  Animals  and  Plants,  vol.  i.,  ed.  2 
(1*75),  p.  413. 

LINNEAN. 

June  16.— Dr.  A.  GtJNTHEF,  F.R.S.,  President,  in  the 
Chair. 

Professor  A.  G.  Farmer,  F.L.S.,  and  Mr.  W.  G.  Freeman, 
F.L.S.,  demonstrated  the  action  of  germinating  Peas,  Cress, 
and  Barley,  in  causing  the  deoxidation  of  a  watery  solution 
of  methyline-blue  to  a  colourless  liquid  on  shaking  up  the 
latter  with  air,  while  on  adding  a  drop  of  hydrogen  peroxide 
the  blue  colour  was  restored.  Green  plants  placed  in  the 
solution  were  found  to  act  in  a  manner  precisely  similar  to 
the  seedlings,  though  the  action  may  be  modified  by  assimi- 
lation in  sufficient  light.  A  number  of  experiments  were 
shown. 

A  discussion  followed,  In  which  Mr.  Bennett,  Professor 
Howes,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Christy  took  part. 

Mr.  F.  Enoch,  F.L.S.,  exhibited  and  made  remarks  on  the 
eggs  of  an  Hemipterous  insect  containing  living  pa  asites 
(Prestwichia  aquatica),  of  who.e  life-history  and  habits  he 
gave  a  detailed  account. 

Professor  Ilerdman,  D.Sc,  F.R.S.,  exhibited  Eome  dissec- 
tions, microscopic  preparations,  and  drawings,  to  illustrate 
the  presence  of  modified  pedal-muscles  in  the  oyster. 

Mr.  Miller  Christy,  F.L.S.,  read  a  paper  entitled,  "Obser- 
vations on  the. Seasonal  Variations  of  Elevation  in  a  Branch 
of  a  Horse-chestnut  Tree." 

Ajpiper  was  read  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Carpenter,  B.Sc,  "On 
Pantopoda  Collected  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Bruce  in  Franz-Josef 
Land,1'  in  which  he  recorded  the  existence  of  eleven  species, 
one  of  which  he  described  as  new.  Of  ihis,  Nymphon  pili- 
ferum,  a  detailed  description  was  given  ;  as  of  a  new  variety, 
Nymphon  piliferon  var.  ahbreviatum. 

A  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Duerden  "  On  the  Morpho- 
logical Relationship  of  the  Actiniaria  and  Madreporaria." 

Dr.  C.  Forsyth-Major  communicated  a  paper  "  On  some 
Fossil  Leporines,"  an  abstract  of  which  was  given  by 
Professor  Howes. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  proceedings,  the  President  referred 
to  the  loss  which  the  Society  had  sustained  by  the  recent 
death  of  Mr.  Osbert  Salvin,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  F.L  S.,  a  member 
of  the  Council  ;  and  announced  that  a  special  general  meeting 
would  be  held  on  June  30  for  the  purpose  of  electing  a  new 
Member  of  Council  to  fill  the  vacancy  thus  created. 


tied  by  Sir  James  Y.  Simpson  as  the  hermitage  of  King 
Alexander  I.,  and  said  to  be  the  oldest  stone  building 
in  Scotland,  examined  the  flora  and  geology  of  the  island. 
Most  of.tho  plants  are  uncommon,  and  such  as  would  likely 
be  used  by  the  monks  for  culinary  or  medicinal  purposes. 
Among  the  most  noticeable  were  Verbacum  thapsus,  Conium 
maculatum,  Artemisia  absinthium,  Ligustrum  scoticum, 
Anchusa  sempervirens,  Atriplex  arenaria  (Atropa  belladonna 
and  Hyoscyamus  niger,  though  said  to  be  on  the  island,  were 
not  foand).  Many  of  these  plants  are  still  used  medicinally, 
Verbascum  thapsus  having  again  recently  attained  a  reputa- 
tion as  a  remedy  for  phthisis.  The  geologists  colli  cted 
a  number  of  specimens  of  picrite,  a  rock  resembling  a  dark 
coloured  green  stone  in  appearance,  and  consisting  very 
largely  of  olivine.  There  are  only  two  localities  near  Edin- 
burgh where  this  rock  is  found,  viz.,  at  Blackburn  near 
Bathgate,  and  on  the  Island  of  Incbcolin,  where  it  was 
discovert d  in  18S0  by  Sir  Archibald  Geibie. 


EDINBURGH     FIELD     NATURALISTS' 
AND  MICROSCOPICAL. 

Last  Saturday,  June  IS,  this  Society  had  a  joint  excursion 
with  the  Kirkcaldy  naturalists  to  the  Island  of  Inchcolin. 

The  party  numbering  forty,  after  visiting  the  remains  of 
the  old  monastery  and  the  little  ttone-roufed  building  identi- 


3VTANCHESTER    AND    NORTH    OF 
ENGLAND  ORCHID. 

Juke  10.— The  Members  of  the  Committee  present  on  this 
occasion  were  Mr.  W.  Thompson,  chairman,  Mr.  G.  S.  Ball 
vice-chairman,  Messrs.  S.  Gratrix,  A.  Warburton,  J.  Lee- 
mann,  II.  Bolton,  W.  Holmes,  P.  Weathers,  Thos.  Mills  (Hon. 
Sec).  This  was  undoubtedly  the  best  show  yet  brought 
together  since  the  formation  of  the  Society,  no  fewer  than 
three  very  praiseworthy  groups  being  staged  by  amateurs. 

Mr.  A.  Warburton,  Haslingden  (gr.,  Mr.  T.  Lofthou9c), 
had  one  of  the  best  in  point  of  siz-s  and  richness,  in  which 
were  included  such  choice  things  as  Odontoglossum  excellens 
var.  Thompsoni,  with  a  spike  carrying  twenty-two  flowers, 
O.  Vuylstckianum,  which  is  a  yellow  form  of  O.  luteo-pur- 
pureum,  with  fifteen  flowers,  Laelia  purpurata  Backhous- 
iana,  a  very  handsome  form,  with  petals  having  dark- 
coloured  stripes;  1  a?lio-Cattleya  X  "Bertie  Warburton," 
the  parentage  of  which  is  doubtful,  but  which  may  be 
L.  purpurata  X  Mossia;,  of  which  other  hybrids  are 
known,  was  a  conspicuous  plant  in  the  group. 
There  was  also  a  magnificent  specimen  of  Brassia  verrucosa 
with  twelve  enormous  flower-spikes,  which,  if  not  the  most 
valuable,  was  certainly  one  of  the  most  beautiful  subjects  in 
this  interesting  group.  Other  good  things  were  Lcelia  pur- 
purata var.  fastuosa,  Cattleya  Mendeli  var.  Aurora,  the 
hitter  having  puie  white  sepals  and  petals  with  a  streak  of 
almost  purplish-blue  running  through  the  centre  of  either 
petal.  Lrelio- Cattleya  x  Lady  Wigan,  L.-C.  x  Iolanthe,  L. 
purpurata  Hardyana,  a  good  strain  of  Cattleya  Mossiae,  a 
well-giown  piece  of  Dendrobiurn  Jamesianum,  Epidcndrimi 
vitellinum  majus,  and  some  remarkably  good  Thunias  were 
included  in  this  group  (Silver  Medal). 

Mr.  John  Leemaxn,  Heaton  Mersey  (gr.,  Mr.  Edge),  also 
staged  a  fine  group  of  plants,  consisting  of  fine  Cattleyas, 
Olontoglossums,  Dendrobiums,  and  Cypripediums.  One  of 
the  finest  things  undoubtedly  was  his  Odontoglossum  cris- 
pum  var.  grandiflorum ;  the  flowers  were  rather  over 
4  inches  in  diameter,  of  remarkable  substance,  the  purest  of 
white,  and  of  the  form  accepted  by  connoisseurs  to  be  the 
best.  Another  good  plant  in  this  group  was  Cypripedium 
Goweri,  a  form  very  rich  in  the  colouring  of  the  dorsal  sepal. 
Cattleya  Mossiae  grandiflora,  notable  for  its  fine  size  and 
colouring  ;  Odontoglossum  Wilckeanum  var.  nobilior,  with  a 
fine  t pike  of  rather  pale  flowers.  A  Silver  Medal  was  also 
awarded  to  this  group. 

Mr.  G.  Shokland  Ball,  Wilmslow  (§r.,  Mr.  Hay),  staged  a 
nice  interesting  group  of  plants,  the  most  notable  of  which 
were  two  wonderful  specimens  of  Dendrobium  Falconer!, 
bearing  over  700  flowers  between  them;  both  plants  were 
perfect  pictures,  and  if  Mr.  Hay  can  continue  the  successful 
cultivation  of  this  difficult  subject,  he  should  be  congratu- 
lated. An  interesting  plant  was  a  species  of  Zygopetalum, 
which  was  introduced  in  an  importation  of  Cattleyas,  doubt- 
less one,  a  Pescatorea,  now  placed  under  Zygopetalum.  It 
is  a  veiy  handsome  flower,  possessing  a  creamy  ground  with 
reddish-brown  markings.  There  were  also  some  well-grown 
Dendrobium  Dearei,  D  Jamesianum,  and  a  very  pale  variety 
of  Cypripedium  Curtisii. 

Mr.  S.  Gratrix,  Whalley  Range  (gr.,  Mr.  McLeod),  showed 
a  very  interesting  form  of  Cypripedium  Lawreneeanum, 
which  at  a  first  glance  strikes  one  as  C.  L.  Hyeanum,  but  it 
differs  entirely  in  the  petals,  it  has  none  of  the  warts  visible 
in  that  variety,  and  is  peculiarly  striated  with  a  dullish 
white  and  green  ;  this  seems  to  be  quite  a  new  feature  in  C. 
Lawreneeanum,  and  the  plant  is  undoubtedly  a  valuable 
acquisition.  Cattleya  Mossias  var.  "  Cahuzac  "  and  C.  M. 
Rappartiana  came  from  the  same  collection. 

Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.  sent  two  good  hybrids,  viz., 
Laslio- Cattleya  x  "  Duke  of  York,"  a  lovely  thing  between 
a  fine  firm  of  L.  elegans  x  Cattleya  Brymeriana,  the  latter 
itself  a  hybrid  between  C.  Eldorada  x  C.  superba-the 
colouring  is  of  rich  purple,  and  the  flower  well  shaped  and 
compact;  and  L.-C.  X  "Lily  Measures,"  another  product 
from  an  artificial  and  a  natural  hybrid,  viz.,  L.  Arnoldiana  X 
L.  Gottoiana. 

Messrs.  Stanley  Mobbs  &  Ashton  made  their  d/ibut  as  a 
new  trading  firm.  Mr.  Ashton  was  until  recently  the 
managing  partner  of  Messrs.  W.  L.  Lewis  &  Co.,  of  South- 
gate  ;  he  has  now,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Stanley  Mobbs, 
taken  over  the  business,  and  will  no  doubt  make  headway, 
especially  if  the  quality  of  their  goods  are  equal  to  those 
shown  at  Manchester.  From  this  firm  came  a  splendid 
collection  of  their  strain  of  Cattleya  Mossia>,  all  good  and 
worth  showing,  the  best  being  Cattleya  Mossis* "  Sir  Thomas 
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Lipton,"  named,  I  beliove,  after  a  now  patron  of  Orchid- 
culture.  Th;s  variety  belongs  to  the  Reincckiana  section,  but 
it  is  quite  distinct  in  the  lip,  having  a  striking  break  in  the 
colouring,  and  the  flower  is  of  massive  proportions. 

Messrs.  Linden,  Brussels,  were  again  to  the  fore  with  good 
Odontoglossums,  O.  crispum  "Morning  Star"  being  a  very 
charming  variety.  The  segments  have  large  blotches, 
punctured  all  round  with  tiny  spots.  O.  crispum  "  Lo 
Czir"  is  also  a  tood  form,  with  large  blotches  on  the  sepals 
only.  0.  crispum  Dalloniagmu,  a  very  hcavily-blotch'.d 
variety. 

Awards. 
Fir -<t -class  Certificate. 

G.  Shorland  Bill,  Esq.,  for  Zygupetalum  species. 

Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  for  L.-C.  Duke  of  York. 

Duncan  Gilmour,  Es^.,  for  Cattleya  Mossiie  Wagneii. 

Wra.  Bolton,  Esq.,  for  Cattleya  Mossie  Rappartiam. 

MM.  L.  Linden  et  Cie.,  for  Odontoglossum  crispum 
Morning  Star. 

A.  Warburton,  Esq.,  for  Ladio-Cattleya  Bertie  Warburton 
and  Odontoglossum  Vuylstekianum. 

AioarX  of  Merit. 

John  Lcemann,  Esq.,  for  Cypripedium  Goweri,  Odonto- 
glossum crispum  grandirlorum,  O.  crispum  (no  varietal 
name),  O.  Wilckeanum  nobilius,  Ltelio- Cattleya  x  Can- 
hamiana,  and  Cypripedium  Mendeli. 

Messrs.  Stanley  Mobb3  &  Ashton,  for  Cattleya  Mossias  Sir 
Thos.  Lipton. 

Duncan  Gilniou*-,  Esq.,  for  Cattleya  Mossia-  Joan  of  Arc. 

Wm.  Bolton,  Esq.,  for  Cattleya  Mossiae  Mrs.  Bolton. 

MM.  Linden  et  Cie.,  for  Odo:itoglossum  crispum  Le  Czar 
and  O.  c.  Dallcmagnte. 

Samuel  Gratrix,  Esq.,  for  Cypripedium  Lawrcnceanum 
Grat.ixiauum  and  Cattleya  Mossise  Cahuzic. 

A.  Wai  burton,   Esq.,   lor  L;ulii   purpura ta  var.   fastuosa, 
L  p.  Backhouscana,  and  Odontoglossum  exeellensThompsoni. 
Cultural  Certificate. 

G.  S.  Ball,  Esp,  for  Dendrobium  Falconcri. 
Vote  of  Thanks. 

Messrs.  Stanley  Mobba  &  Ash  ton,  for  group. 

S.  Hincbcliffe,  Esq.,  lor  a  wonderful  form  of  Dtn- 
drobium  Dalhousieanuin.   P.  IK 


NEWCASTLE  AND  DISTRICT  HORTI- 
CULTURAL MUIUAL  IMPROVE- 
MENT. 

Ji'NE  14. — The  usual  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at 
25,  Wcstgate  Road,  ou  the  above  date.  The  chair  was  taken 
by  Mr.  James  Nicholson,  and  there  was  an  excellent 
attendance  of  members. 

The  monthly  competition  was  for  Gloxinias,  which  was 
won  by  Mr.  James  Rbnwick,  Oakwood,  who  staged  a  pair 
of  very  creditable  plants.  Mr.  Leonabd,  Gateshead,  read  a 
very  interesting  paper  on  *'  The  roots  of  plants  and  how 
they  feed,"  which  was  followed  by  a  discussion,  in  which 
many  took  part. 


BEADING     AND     DISTRICT     GAR- 
DENERS' MUTUAL  IMPROVEMENT. 

June  20. — The  second  meeting  of  the  summer  session  of 
the  above  was  held  in  the  Club-room  on  the  above  date, 
when  Mr.  Turton,  the  Chairman  of  the  Association,  presided 
over  a  good  attendance  of  members. 

The  subject  chosen  for  the  evening  was  "vegetables  in 
season,"  introduced  by  Mr.  H.  Wilson,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Bland- 
Garland,  Lower  Redlands,  Reading.  The  varieties  princi- 
pally touched  upon  were  Asparagus,  Cabbage,  Carrots, 
Mushrooms,  Tmnatos,  Turnips,  French  Beans,  Vegetable- 
Marrow,  Peas,  Lettuce,  Broad  Beans,  Cucumber*',  and 
Potatos.  A  profitable  discussion  took  place,  some  fifteen 
to  twenty  members  giving  their  experience  with  regard  to 
the  various  kinds  referred  to. 

Some  exhibits  came  from  Mr.  Tuwnsend,  gr.  to  Sir  W. 
Fabrkr,  Sandhurst  Lodge,  consisting  of  tropical  and  hardy 
Nymph^as.  Mr.  Wilson  showed  excellent  specimens  of 
Sutton's  First-crop  Cauliflower,  Snowball  Turnip,  Champion 
Horn  Carrot,  and  several  Lettuces.  Mr.  Turton,  gr.,  Maiden 
Erlegh,  showed  a  good  sample  of  Ringleader  Potato  ;  Mr. 
Smith,  gr.  to  Miss  Nield,  Greenbank,  nine  bunches  of 
Pansics,  distinct  varieties  ;  Mr.  Osborne,  jun.,  a  plant  of 
Streptocarpus,  a  cross  between  8.  Wendlandi  and  one  of  the 
hybrid  strain. 

SHIRLEY  AND  SURROUNDING  DIS- 
TRICT GARDENERS'  AND  AMA- 
TEURS' MUTUAL    IMPROVEMENT. 

June  21. — The  monthly  meeting  of  the  above  Society  was 
held  at  tho  Parish  Room,  Shirley,  Southampton,  on  the 
above  date,  thee  being  a  fair  attendance  of  the  members  ;  the 
president,  W.  P.  G.  SPHANGER,  Esq.,  presided. 

Frank  Pkrkins,  Esq.,  M.R.A.C,  gave  an  interesting 
lectin  e  entitled  "  Some  Asiatic  Plants  noticed  in  the  course 
of  travels  in  Japan,  China,  and  Ceylon,"  the  same  being  most 
profusely  illustrated  with  lantern  viewsof  tropical  vegetation, 
giting  one  an  admirable  idea  of  the  gigantic  proportions  the 
vegetation  of  that  part  of  the  world  attains  to.  The  lecturer's 
remarks  on  Tea,  Coffee,  and  spice  plantations  in  Ceylon  were 
especially  interesting,  showing  the  advance  made  there  in  the 


culture  of  Tea,  especially  during  the  past  few  years.  He  also 
turned  his  attention  to  the  Palms,  Bananas,  &c.t  the  slides 
helping  to  give  point  to  tho  remarks  on  their  elegance  and 
stature. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Perkins  at  the  close 
of  the  lecture. 

There  was  a  good  display  of  Rosss  sent  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
Roger*,  Red  Lodge  Nursery. 


THE  GARDENERS'  ROYAL  BENEVO- 
LENT   INSTITUTION. 

Devon  and  Exeter  Auxiliary.— President,  C.  R.  Collins, 
Esq.,  Hartwell  Houec,  Exeter. 

Tho  Committee,  in  presenting  their  report  for  the  past 
two  years,  beg  to  thank  the  various  subscribers  for  their 
valued  support,  to  tender  their  siocere  thanks  to  the  Right 
Worshipful  the  Mayor  of  Exeter  for  the  use  of  the  Guildhall 
for  the  inaugural  meeting,  and  for  the  great  interest  his 
worship  and  the  sheriff  took  in  making  it  such  a  success; 
and  to  thank  the  Secretary  and  members  of  the  Devon  and 
Exeter  Horticultural  Society  for  the  permission  to  hold  a 
stall  at  their  summer  show  of  1S96,  which  resulted  in  a  profit 
of  £15  2s.  "d.  ;  at  the  same  time  they  regret  it  was  found 
impossible  to  grant  permission  to  hold  it  the  next  year. 
The  best  thanks  of  the  comnrttee  are  also  due  to  Madamo 
Bryce  and  her  lady  assistants  for  the  great  interest  they  took 
in  the  management  of  the  stall,  and  the  able  manner  in 
which  they  carried  out  the  work  connected  with  it,  and  to 
the  generous  donors  of  fruit,  flowers,  &c,  for  the  stall.  The 
committee  cannot  but  express  their  disappointment  in  the 
manner  in  which  support  has  generally  been  accorded  to  the 
Society  in  Devonshire,  and  would  again  point  out  the  great 
advantage  it  is  to  a  gardener  to  become  a  subscriber,  espe- 
cially to  one  who  subscribes  early  in  life ;  and  also  to  ask 
the  help  and  sympathy  of  those  who  can  afford  to  lend  a 
helping  hand  to  so  deserviog  a  cause.  A  society  such  as 
this  should  recommend  itself  to  all  gardeners,  and  to  all 
lovers  of  horticulture. 

As  will  be  seen  by  the  balance  sheet,  the  first  year  resulted 
in  the  addition  of  thirteen  new  subscribers,  and  enabled  the 
local  Society  to  make  one  Lifo  Memo  r  by  ballot.  The  second 
year  two  new  subscribers  were  added  and  two  ballots  taken, 
one  of  which  was  not  taken  up,  but  the  member  has  become 
an  annual  subscriber.  The  Society  is  now  in  a  position  to 
take  a  further  ballot,  and  will  do  so  at  once ;  members  should 
therefore  send  in  their  subscriptions  immediately,  to  enable 
them  to  participate.  Of  the  balance  in  hand  £22  will  be  at 
once  handed  over  to  the  parent  Society.  W.  Machay,  Hon.  S  c. 
and  Treasurer,  2Q,  High  Strett,  and  Rnyal  Nurseries,  Exeter. 

This  branch  of  the  Institution  has  been  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  diffusing  information  regarding  its  work  amongst 
gardeners,  market  gardeners,  nurserymen  and  seedsmen, 
and  to  bring  more  prominently  before  those  interested  in 
horticulture,  and  the  benevolent  public  in  Devonshire,  its 
claims  for  increased  support ;  and  also  to  help  forward  the 
candidature  of  any  distressed  applicant  from  the  county. 

Amongst  the  pensioners  now  ou  the  funds  arc  three  who 
reside  in  tho  city  of  Exeter. 
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CHISWICK    GARDENERS1    MUTUAL 
IMPROVEMENT. 

The  members  of  this  society,  which  includes  in  its  range  not 
a  few  of  the  Kew  students,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Royal  Hor- 
ticultural Society's  Gardens,  and  gardeners  of  the  locality,  have 
been  spec'ally  favoured  by  the  Rev.  George  Henslow  with  hear- 
ing a  course  of  four  lectures,  the  first  of  which  was  given  intnc 
great  Vinery  in  the  gardets  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday, 
the  8th,  the  subject  being  "Vegetable  Physiology."  The 
attendance  numborcd  nearly  sixty,  and  included  three  lady 
students  from   Kew.      Mr.   W.   Marshall,    member  of  the 


Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Council,  presided.  Admirable 
as  was  the  place  of  lecture,  sound  was  somewhat  marred  by 
that  inveterate  echo  which  seems  ever  present  when  tho 
voice  is  raised  in  that  huge  building.  Still,  every  one 
could  hear  the  lecturer  fairly  well.  Generally,  the  ad- 
dress dealt  with  various  points  in  the  s  ibject  of  phy- 
siology, as  these  were  not  essentially  connected,  yet  the 
seed  of  a  plant,  its  formation,  essentials  to  promote 
germination,  air,  warmth,  moisture,  the  inevitable  ten- 
dency of  the  radicle  to  grow  earthwards,  and  the  plumule 
upwards  to  the  light,  were  well  explained.  The  nature  a  d 
functions  of  the  root- cap  and  of  the  root-hairs  were  also 
shown,  being  especially  aided  by  excellent  drawings.  Diverse 
forms  and  habits  of  roots  were  described.  Leaves  and  their 
functions,  raspirato  y  powers,  exhalation  of  oxygen,  and 
absorption  of  carbonic-acid  gas,  led  up  to  an  interesting 
exposition  of  the  resul's  of  experiments  with  divers  coloured 
glass  on  seed-germination  and  plant-growth. 

The  lecture  was  followed  with  close  interest,  many  present 
taking  notes;  and  it  is  believed  that  when  the  next  Roya 
Horticultural  Society's  examination  takes  place,  the  Society 
will  furnish  a  large  body  of  candiJatcs. 

Mr.  Henslow's  lecture  on  Wednesday  last  was  on  "The 
origin  of  diverse  garden  vegetables." 


Enquiry. 

•- 
Vaporisation  wits  "  Xl  all."— A  coi  respondent 
"  B.  W."  would  be  obliged  if  some  of  our  corres- 
pondents would  kindly  inform  him  of  tho  action  of  the 
Xl-all  vaporiser  on  Muscat  of  Alexandria  Vines. 
What  stage  of  growth  the  berries  were  in  at  the  time 
it  was  U6ed,  and  if  any  harm  followed.  Whether 
Black  Hamburgh  Vines  can  be  vaporised  with 
XI  all  at  any  stage  of  growth. 


Azalea  indica   from  the   Open  Ground. 

— We  have  lately  received  from  Mr.  Foote,  gardener 
to  W.  G.  Vivhn,  Esq.,  Clyne  Castle,  Swansea,  a 
quantity  of  sprays  ot  Azalea  indica  in  variety,  all 
very  lovely,  which  had  been  taken  from  bushes 
planted  out-of-doors  at  that  place.  The  blooms  were 
evidently  produced  abundantly,  and  they  were  of 
fair  size.  Gardeners  do  not  as  yet  seem  to  recognise 
the  usefulness  of  Azalea  indica,  in  all  its  varieties,  as 
a  subject  for  the  American  garden  in  the  milder  parts 
of  Britain.     (See  note  on  p.  392.) 


Notices  to  Correspondents. 

Ants  in  a  Pbach  border  :  T.  II.  You  might 
destroy  them  by  puffing  the  fumes  of  Kicbardo' 
XL  All  into  their  holes  with  a  pair  of  fuuiigating- 
bellows,  allowing  the  stuff  to  form  a  vapour  in  an 
almost  close  b  x,  ;iud  drawing  it  up  with  the 
bellows,  and  discharging  it  into  the  ant's  hole?, 
which  should  be  then  closed  with  Boil,  &c.  Rags 
dipped  in  petroleum  and  stuffed  into  the  holes 
would  drive  them  away,  and  shavings  dipped  in  gas- 
tar  and  laid  along  at  the  foot  of  the  wall  would  have 
the  same  eflVct. 

Atlas  Cedah  :  W.  The  It  aves  of  the  Cedar  or  Deodar, 
though  called  evergreeD,  are  only  relatively  so, 
thoy  fall  off  after  a  few  yeais,  and  if  they  happen 
to  do  so  before  the  now  ones  are  formed,  the  tree 
has  a  bare  appeaiance.  There  is  rothing  to  cause 
apprehension  about  jour  tree.  It  will  leannie  its 
beautiful  appearance  later  on. 

Cucumber:  Gilbert.  The  roots  of  jv.ur  plmtsare 
infested  with  eel-worm?,  mii.ute  creatures  that 
require  a  microscope  to  enable  you  to  see  them. 
They  come  in  the  soil,  so  your  only  remedy  is  to 
destroy  your  plants  by  fire,  and  start  afresh  with 
freBh  soil  which  you  will  do  well  to  bake  before 
using,  or  sterilise  it  by  pouring  boiling  water  on  it. 

Cucumbers  :  B.  J.  C.  The  first  stopping  of  the  stem 
should  take  place  when  the  latter  has  got  6  inches 
higher  than  the  trellis.  This  will  give  joufrom 
four  to  six  shoots  that  will  form  the  ground-work  of 
your  plant ;  and  each  of  these  shoots  may  be 
stopped  once  more  when  they  have  got  half-way  to 
to  the  margin  of  the  tiellis.  No  fruits  that  show 
ne  ed  be  removed  unless  i  ery  numerc  us  or  deformed. 
The  same  kind  of  training  and  stopping  holds  gocd 
of  plants  running  on  the  soil  in  a  hot-bed,  pegs 
being  used  instead  of  ties  to  keep  the  stoots  in 
place,  and  each  shoot  by  forming  roots  in  the  soil 
at  the  pegged  pirts  h  made  an  independent  plant. 
Hence  Cucumber  plan' s  cultivated  in  that  manuer 
are  longer  lived  than  tn His  plant".  After  a  plant 
has  borno  fruits  for  some  months  it  becomes 
exhausted,  but  it  may  have  its  vitality  renewed  by 
severely  cutting  back  the  old  bine,  and  by  affording 
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top-dressings  of  fresh  horse  dung  and  loam.  This 
kind  of  renewal  is  also  carried  out  during  bearing  by 
the  removal  of  the  oldest  and  least  fruitful  parts  of 
the  bine,  and  laying  in  new  shouts.  When  fruits 
come  on  short  side-shoot*,  the  latter  may  be 
stopped  one  or  two  loaves  iu  front  of  a  fruit, 
although  we  do  not  think  much  good  results  from 
doiug  so.  When,  on  the  contrary,  fruits  show  on  a 
main-shoot,  no  stopping  can  necessarily  bo  done, 
and  yet  the  fruits  grow  to  perfection.  Excessive 
stopping  leads  to  a  multiplicity  of  useless  shoo's  and 
leaves,  and  considerable  subsequent  mutilation  of 
the  plant.  It  may  sometimes  occur  that  Cucum- 
ber-plants have  to  be  lead  along  one  or  two  lengths 
of  wire  at  the  back  of  a  plant  or  pine-stove,  or  pit  ; 
and  in  that  case  the  plant  is  stopped  once  when  it 
reaches  the  wires,  and  one  or  two  shoots  are  taken 
to  the  left  and  the  right  hand.  Such  shoots  may 
be  stopped  at  every  3  feet,  and  the  laterals  allowed 
to  droop. 

Custard-Apple  :  T.  R.  As  jou  do  not  koow  the 
species  of  Anona  of  which  you  possess  seedlings, 
it  will  not  pay  to  continue  to  grow  them.  Tho  bost 
fruiting  species  grow  into  bushes  or  small  trees 
from  1 0  to  1 5  feet  in  height. 

Death  op  Gooseberry-Bushes  wholly  or  in 
Part:  T.  R.  Sometimes  "red  rot  "is  tho  cause, 
and  then  their  destruction  is  very  rapid  ;  at  other 
times  it  is  brought  about  by  a  fuugus,  Polypurus 
ribis,  which  appears  at  the  lower  end  of  the  stem. 
It  is  woody,  in  colour  red-brown,  of  irregular  shape, 
and  4  to  5  inches  across.  A  white  aphis,  with  a  wax- 
like coat,  sucks  the  roots  (Schizoneura  grossularia;, 
Schule).  You  will  have  to  ascertain  which  of  these 
is  causing  the  loss  of  the  bushes.  In  the  above 
cases  of  disease  there  is  no  known  cure. 

Diseased  Peas  :  Cymro.  The  plants  sent  are  attacked 
by  a  mildew-fungus.  The  fact  that  other  varieties 
near  them  are  quite  healthy  indicates  that  your 
soil  is  too  still',  or  in  some  other  way  unsuitable 
for  this  particular  variety.  The  "clubbing"  of 
Brussels  Sprouts  has  nothing  to  do  with  this 
fungus  on  the  Peas  ;  both  diseases  are  probably 
due  to  defective  drainage  of  the  stiff  clay. 

Double-flowered  Apple  :  J.  B.  An  excellent  speci- 
men of  a  not  uncommon  occurrence  (see  fig.  151). 
You  will  see  first  of  all  that  the  growth  is  of  this 
season  —  a  mid-summer  shoot  —  the  flower-stalk 
does  not  expand  into  an  Apple  or  pome,  the  five 
sepals  are  perfect,  and  there  are  numerous  white 
petals,  some  few  malformed  stamens,  and  no  fruit 
The  specimen  is  very  interesting,  but  not  to  the 
fruit  grower. 

Dried  Plants  :  J.  II.  M.  Judging  from  your 
description  the  specimens  are  of  little  or  no  valuo 
as  botanical  specimens.  As  fancy  articles  for 
bazaars  or  similar  purposes,  they  might  bo  of 
service.  No.  III.  is  tho  most  valuable,  according 
to  your  account. 

Errata  :  Horticultural  Show  at  Penzance. 
See  our  last  issue.  Instead  of  Mr.  G.  BranD, 
Senr.,  gardener  to  J.  Branwell,  Esq.,  read  Mr. 
G.  BranD,  Senr.,  gardener  to  Thos.  Branwell, 
Junr.,  Esq.,  Penzance. 

Gardeners'  Benefit  Society:  A.  B.  C.  The  secre- 
tary of  this  excellent  and  economically-managed 
benefit  society  is  Mr.  W.  Collins,  and  his  addrjes, 
9,  Martindale  Road,  Balham,  London,  S.W. 

Insect  in  Pear  :  Edward  Mann.  Anthonomus 
pomorum,  Apple  and  Pear  weevil.  Use  grease- 
bands  on  the  stems  as  for  winter  moth,  to  prevent 
the  females  climbing  into  the  trees  ;  scrape  off  all 
rough  bark,  and  catch  the  weevils  by  spreading  a 
sheet  beneath  the  tree,  and  tapping  the  latter 
6martly  to  cause  the  insects  to  fall,  which  they  do 
quite  readily.  Remove  the  upper  crust  of  soil 
beneath  the  trees,  and  bury  it  deeply  elsewhere. 

Manures  :  Experimental  Student.  Question  1.  Can  I 
mix  superphosphate  of  lime  with  superphosphate 
of  bone  together  without  any  chemical  action 
ensuing  ;  if  so,  may  I  add  to  the  mixture  sulphate 
of  ammonia  and  sulphate  of  potash?  Answer.  If 
both  the  mineral  superphosphate  and  the  raw  bone 
superphosphate  are  well  made  (that  is  say,  if 
obtained  from  a  reliable  firm)  there  can  be  no  ill- 
effects  from  the  mixing  of  the  two  together, 
although  there  may  be  a  slight  loss  of  plant- food. 
What  happens  is  this — a  certain  quantity  of  the 
ammonia  which  is  produced  by  the  decomposition 
of  the  ossein  of  the  bone  combines  with  some  of 
the  soluble  phosphoric  acid  previously  formed, 
with  the  result  that  the  phosphate  of  ammonia 
reacts  upon  some  of  the  sulphate  of  lime  in  the 


mixture,  and  leads  to  the  formation  of  a  quantity 
of  insoluble  phosphate  of  lime  equivalent  to  the 
amount  of  ammonia  evolved.  A  very  cheap 
mineral  superphosphate,  containing  much  free 
sulphuric  acid,  should  be  avoided  for  mixing  with 
bone. — Qaestio?i  2.  I  know  I  can  mix  either  sul- 
phate of  ammonia  or  potash  with  lime  super- 
phosphate, but  am  told  that  I  cannot  mix  lime 
superphosphate  with  pure  raw  bones,  but  that  I 
may  mix  lime  superphosphate  with  bone  super- 
phosphate. Answer.  The  same  thing  happens,  but 
in  an  aggravated  form,  when  sulphate  of  ammonia 
is  mixed  with  free  sulphuric  acid  found  in  the 
poorer  classes  of  mineral  superphosphates.  No 
change  will  be  made  in  the  sulphate  of  potash. 

Names  op  Plants  :  Correspondents  not  answered  in 
this  issu?  are  requested  to  be  so  good  as  to  consult 
the  following  number.  —  W.  H.  D.  2,  Veronica 
Teucrium  var.  alba  ;  3,  Crambe  cordifolia. — Claud 
Lonsdale.  The  shrub  is  a  species  of  Cornus,  and 
the  herb  a  species  of  Stachys,  probably  sylvatica. 
Send  when  in  flower. — Salonica.  A  form  of 
Centaurea  calcitrapa,  with  an  abortive  flower-head. 
— C.  Jones.  Without  seeing  the  leaves  the  Saxi- 
frage cannot  be  identified. —  C.  A.  B.  1,  Trades- 
cantia  virginica,  white  var.  ;  2,  Ranunculus  acris, 
double  fl.  ;  3,  Stenactis  specioaa  ;  4,  Thalictrum 
aquilegifolium  ;  5,  Polemonium  cooruleum,  white 
var.  ;  6,  Hemerocallis  llava. — W.  K.  1,  Cotoneaster 
affinis  ;  2,  Calycanthus  floridus  ;  3,  Spiraea  arhefolia  ; 
4,Lonicera?  5,  Buddleia  globosa  ;  G,  Olearia  Haasti, 
all  wretched  specimens. — A  Price's  Candle-box  has 
been  received  with  no  name  of  the  sender,  and  no 
numbers  attached  to  the  specimens.     One  is  Hes- 


ture  from  15°  to  20°  below  the  prevailing  warmth 
of  such  a  house.  The  plant  would  do  better  in  a 
common  garden-frame,  placed  over  an  excavated 
space,  say,  one  foot  deep,  with  a  provision  for 
affording  air  near  the  ground  level,  the  frame  being 
placed  ou  the  north  side  of  a  building  or  high  wall. 

Peaches  :  T.  F.  The  Peaches  sent  were  of  large 
size,  and  good  eating,  despite  the  comparative 
absence  of  colour  in  the  skin  from  having  been 
borno  on  a  shaded  part  of  the  trellis. 

Proliferous  Roses  :  C.  B.  These  are  not  uncommon. 
The  flower  is  a  branch,  and  sometimes  it  produces 
additional  terminal  and  side  branches,  and  these 
are  proliferous  Roses. 

Rust  on  the  Logan-berry  :  R.  B.  F.  The  same 
.Ecidiutn  which  infests  the  Rose  ;  and  the  same 
means  as  gardeners  adopt  to  rid  their  bushes  of 
this  beautiful  but  injurious  pest  must  be  taken. 

Tomatos  :  Burns,  Chichester.  Your  fruits  are 
affected  with  "spot,"  caused  by  the  fungus  Cla- 
dosporium.  Remove  every  fruit  attacked,  and 
burn  as  soon  as  the  circumstance  is  observed. 
Why  the  fruits  generally  are  small  we  cannot 
advise  you  ;  but  it  must  be  due  to  certain  details 
in  your  cultivation  being  defective. — Amateur.  In 
your  case  the  trouble  is  due  to  the  fuugus 
Peronospora,  similar  to  that  which  attackes  the 
Potato.  Remove  and  burn  every  leaf  attacked, 
and  afterwards,  provided  the  fruits  are  not  near 
ripening,  spray  the  whole  of  the  plants  with  the 
Bordeaux  Mixture. 

Vine:    Amateur.    II  you  train  the  Vine  on  what  is 


Fig.  151. — a  double  -  flowered  apple. 
(See  J.  B.  in  "  Answers  to  Correspondents." 


peris  matronalis,  the  single-flowered  Rocket,  Spinea 
media,  and  two  Medlars  or  species  of  Crataegus 
closely  allied. — J.  C.  Listera  ovata,  the  cut-leaved 
Lime. — &  M.  Adiantum  capillus  veneris  Daph- 
nites. —  TV.  T.  N.  Scilla  peruviana  of  gardens, 
not  a  native  of  Britain  nor  of  Peru,  but  the  name 
cannot  be  changed  now. — E.  S.  R.  1,  Spanish 
Iris,  which  we  cannot  name  ;  2,  Iris  graminifolia  ; 
3,  Lilium  umbellatum  ;  4,  seedling  Iris,  which  we 
cannot  name;  5,  Veronica  gentianoides  ;  6,  Loni- 
cera  sempervirens ;  7,  Helianthemum  sp.— A.  S.  C.  J. 
1,  Asplenium  marinum  ;  2  and  4,  Lastrea  dilatata  ; 
3,  Athyrium  filix-fcemina. 

National  Dahlia  Society  :  Kent.  T.  W.  Girdlestone, 
Esq.,Sunnngdale,  Berks,  is  the  secretary.  Dahlias  are 
shown  at  most  autumn  provincial  shows,  the  dates 
of  which  will  be  given  in  advance  in  these  columns. 
As  a  Kent  gardener  it  should  be  an  easy  matter  to 
ascertain  the  dates  of  those  occurring  in  that  county. 

Orchids  Bought  in  Bud  Flowering  in  a  Green- 
house :  Amateur.  Dendrobium  nobile,  Lycast3 
Skinneri,  and  Cattleya  Mossite,  C.  Triamei,  C. 
labiata  and  others  from  sub-tropical  regions  would 
flower  iu  the  greenhouse,  but  you  could  not  hope 
to  keep  them  there  afterwards  in  a  good  state  of 
health.  If  you  could  by  means  of  garden-mats, 
oiled  canvas,  &c,  screen  off  a  part  of  the  green- 
house, and  keep  it  5°  to  G°  warmer,  and  moister 
than  the  other  part  of  the  house,  you  could  keep 
these  plants  there  till  October.  Odontoglossum 
crispum  would  get  into  bad  health  owing  to  the 
high  degree  of  warmth  of  the  greenhouse  in  the 
summer  months,  its  needs  demanding  a  tempera- 


termed  ''short-spur  method,"  the  lateral  or  side- 
shoots  will  be  9  inches  to  a  foot  apart,  aud  should 
not  be  closer  than  the  first-named.  If  the  space 
between  the  rods  is  4  feet,  the  laterals  may  extend 
at  right  angles  to  the  rods  till  they  meet,  and  then 
be  stopped.  That  is  for  Vines  before  they  come 
into  bearing.  The  laterals  that  bear  bunchts  are 
stopped  at  one  joint  before  the  bunch,  and  in  all 
cases  the  minor  shoots  that  spring  from  the  laterals 
must  be  nipped  off  at  the  first  leaf.  The  rod 
should  not  be  stopped  if  it  be  a  young  one,  but 
allowed  to  grow  on,  getting  it  up  to  the  light,  if 
you  can,  or  fastening  it  to  the  wall  at  the  back  of 
the  vinery.  In  fruiting  rods  it  is  usual  to  prevent 
the  growth  of  the  end  till  the  fruit  is  ripe,  and 
then  let  it  go,  as  well  as  allow  some  little  freedom 
of  growth  in  the  laterals.  The  temperature  at 
night  may  now  be  60°,  and  by  day  anything 
between  65°  and  Sit",  with  air  given  by  7  am  ,  and 
the  amount  of  air  increased  hourly  up  to  11  or  12 
o'clock,  unless  tho  day  be  cool,  when  but  little 
air  may  be  afforded.  Close  the  vinery  at  3  P.M., 
damping  the  floors,  walls,  See.,  and  at  8  P.M.  open 
the  upper  lights  an  inch  or  so.  Purchase  some 
manual  on  Vine  culture. 


Communications  Receivld.— E.  Webb  &  Sons. — T.  Fletcher. 
-W.  Irvine— H.  T.  M.—  Edwards,  Wood  Green.— R.  D.— 
G.  Monro.— B.  R.  D.— Visitor.— D.  T.  F.— A.  D.— H.  J.  G. 
—J.  Milburn.^T.  Waterer  4  Sons.-J.  C.-J.  B.— T.  F. 
—J.  H.— H  Turner.— T.  D.— W.  J.  W.-J.  C.  &  Co.— 
J.  C— S.  C.  B.— N.  E.  B.— B.  Couite  Lyon.— E.  C  — 
J.  H.  H.,  Trinidad.— W.  N.  (next  week).— J.  M— A.  H.  K. 

{For  Markets  and   Weather,  He  p.  viii.) 


